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PREFACE 


« 

This Extra Volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sullicieut on each of these parts of it^^ 
Contents. 

L The Articles 

Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume. Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three article? 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below — Agrapha, Apocryphal Gospels 
and Code of Hammurabi. A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible ; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature ; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be k 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 

11. The Indexes 

The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are Ml, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 

The Index of Texts contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 
any note of consequence in the Dictionary ; and, again, the most important notes are 
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distinguished by their authors' namea Further, it somet iinos happens that a tex 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument : when such a quotation throwi 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The Index of Subjects contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Voluma It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the first 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus — Ithamae, ii. 519*^ ; i. 6^^ ; 
ii. 123^; iv. 89^ — the second volume is mentioned before the first because m it falls 
the article under its own title ; there is also some account of Itliamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. L p. 6^ as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some length the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ‘Ap.* or 
‘Apoc.': as Dabria (Ap.). 

HI. The Maps 

The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on Eoabs and Teavel. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Eoads which are marked on them oeing 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Eamsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 
and up to date. 

And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way in which the four voluinet 
already published have been received 
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edition of the work referred to : as KAT.\ LOT^, 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT.— 

L Origin and Transmission. 

1. Historicity of the Discourse. 

2. Circumstances of its Delivery. 

3. Transmission and Translation. 

4 . Relative Authenticity of the two Accounts. 

6. Present State of the Text. 

ii. Interpretation. 

1. Popular, Gnomic, and Figurative Style. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek. 

5. Theme of the Discoui’se and its Development. 

4 . The Chief Problems of Interpretation. 

a. The Beatitudes. 

h. The World Mission. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament, 

<2. Inner Righteousness. 
e. Unselfishness and Forgiveness. 
t. Universal Love. 

g. Religious Worship. 

h. The Lord’s Prayer. 

<. Devotion to the Kingdom. 

i. The Treatment of Others. 
h The Duty of Righteousness. 

6. The Relation of the Sermon on the Mount to the 

Teaching of Jesus as a whole. 

Literature. 

The message of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can he essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historical, literary, and exegetical questions con- 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten- 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
significance and power of His teaching. There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the oriM 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of its utterances ; but the truth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait 
upon the results of such investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin- 
ciples, which lias been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the Stimate standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sufficient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally^ intelligible ; and He was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the origin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times 
EXTRA VOL. — I 


arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spiritual insight, these will 
gradually disappear before a better knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 

i. ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION--ThQ historical 
and literary criticism of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many eminent scholars in 
the past three generations, is by no means finished. 
Yet some important conclusions have been reached 
regarding the origin and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus’ life. To this field of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in fact, 
such a discourse? If so, what were the circum- 
stances of its delivery? How were the accounts of 
the discourse affectea by the processes of transmis- 
sion and translation ? And what is the condition 
of the text of the discourse as we now have it ? 

1. Historicity of the Discourse.— It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the account as it 
stands in the First Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew^^s 
report, but only excerpts or a digest ; for there is 
no reason to think that means were at hand for 
reporting the discourse verbatim and entire ; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people at length a multitude was with Him,t 
whale the matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes ; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, full of meaning and difficult for 
the hearers offhand to grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit and 
concrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthsean report of the 
Sermon probably contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse. Certain 
sections of Mt 5-7 are less evidently connected 

* So Oriffen, Au^stine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuok, Meyer, 
Keim, Aohelis, Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broadus, Kubei, 
Nd^en, Feine, Steinmeyer, Wendt, Sanday, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
EL Weiss, Grawert, Burkitt, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

tSeeMfc4rf.86eWfc. ^ 
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than tbe others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its development, e.g. 

'J6. 7-11. 22 £.^ With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their ^ belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. This view is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings ivliicli 
in some cases commend themselves as original. It 
is diiiiciilt to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so fully as in Mt 5'-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel. *' And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topical groups ; f 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but tlie First Gospel more than the others. 

Tiiere have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars 'who regard the Sermon as a 
comi)ilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 

* See Heinrici, Bergjoredigt, i. 49 1 It is obviously true that 
Jesus taught the same truths and principles on various occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot he used as a universal resolvent of the 
mass of variationa This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmonists proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus’ words 
must h.ave oeen transmitted in every case precisely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarranted, and the 
phenom.ena of variation abundantly and decisively disprove it. 
Nearly all NT scholars now agree that the differences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to the 
vicissitudes of transmission and translation. The Gospel teach- 
ing did nob consist of a set of formulae, to be learned and 
repeated verbatim. 

t See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels^ and the Gospel of 
Matthew^ p, 131 ff.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu^ i. 52, 84, 1U6, 185; 
Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 61-80 ; Weizsiicker, Apost. Zeitalter^, 
pp. 869-893 [En^. tr. ii. 33-62] ; Jiilicher, Einleitung i. d. NT, 
p. 195; Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 8f. ; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
ii. d. Mattevgm. in loo. ; H. Holtzmann, Hand-Coynm. ii. d. Synop- 
tiker, in loc. The discourses of Mb 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been joined some matter upon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally belonged to other historical 
connexions. Thus Mb 10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on their 
trial mission (103-15); but to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (1016-42, esp. 17-23), when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His disciples for 
the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mb 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God, The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk 4 and Lk 8. It is quite unlikely that Jesus would make up 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mb 13i-9- 24-;30. 3if. 33. 44. 45u 
47-50). jf the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained to them privately (Mk 416), it would be of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. Bub the 
chapter itself, by the two breaks at v.io and vv. 34*36, shows that 
it is a compilation ; w.3. 53, which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (w.i-3) in Jesus’ 
Galilsean ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching along the 
same line. On other occasions the other parables were given ; 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt IS contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 933-6O) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mb 23 is a collec- 
tion of sayings from different parts of the ministry (cf. Mk 
123840, Lk 1137.52 i334f. 2045-47), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in vv.1-12 ; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (of. Lk 
1235-46 1722-37 21). And in Mb 21. 22 and 25 appear similar com- 
pilations of related teaching. It is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may have carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augmented by kindred 
xuaberial from^ other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mb 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentic utterances of Jesus. 


the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant iietion 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under :;ie 
title of a mountain discourse to ilis iiisciples came 
from varioms occasions in the ministry wiiich were 
no longer remembered. Tlie com])ila.tion %^ as made 
for the practical use of the euriv Chri>tiuns, to 
furnish them witli a manual of Chrisiian et)i;d;ict.t 
But this is to press tlie theory of (‘nnipilaiion 10 
an extreme. It is not an iinpossihie view, and. 
would not entail serious consequences, >im‘e it 
does not deny the authenticity of t he snyiag- ; 
but it must be counted less probable. Tlie examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in iMatiljew 
seems to show tliat the briefer sayings were geiRu- 
ally grouped with the historical renicjiis of sosmi 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstance^ v.'ere net 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sennnnn, 
contained in Mt is (with the exception of 

certain verses) so closely woven as theme ami 
exposition that it cannot well be denied Id.'-lorieul 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilinan ministry to which the Gos[iels 
assign this teaching; and vve know that lie was 
accustomed to speak long and connect edl}’ to His 
hearers. It is therefore’ probable enongli that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus' most 
important and impressive discourses should inive 
been preserved. 

2. ClECUMSTANCES OF ITS DELIVERY. — The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of tlie 
twelve apostles, t The Gospel of Mattliew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on tlie 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period. § There is good 

* So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuinbl, Wieseler, H. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Jiilicher, Heinrici, 
Ibbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

t Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter"^ {1SQ2), p. 880 f. [Eng. tr. ii 
46 f.] : ‘ The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. . , . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
521-48 61-18. 19-S4. . . , ihe commandments in tliese three sectiojis 
together form a sorb of primer, which was, however, th-st 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, wiiose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s Gospel. . . . The evangelist pub on an intro- 
duction, 53-12.13-16^ and an appendix, 71--'^, to fib the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.’ H. Holtzmann, II and- 
Comm, ii. d. Synoptiker, p. 99 : * Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oreJ 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 39 : ‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seems to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, whirh. 
were in part already grouped together, in part in circnlati"n 
as single sayings.’ Similarly Jiilicher, Emleitimg i. d. A 7’ 3 
(1901), p. 232 ; Hawkins, Horrje Synopticce (1S99), pp. 131-l;:;5 ; 
Schmiedel, Encyc. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1886. 

t The corresponding passage in Mark is 313-19, but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel. 
There is no indication at Mk 3^^ that a discourse followed 
historically. 

§ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in ch& 
8. 9. 12i‘2i, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 431-6II ; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus’ teaching, since he distinctly 
relates before the discourse (423f*) that ‘Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in theii* synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria,’ (i.e. throughout Jewish territory). Tha 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than i^ored, 
and the words are given more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of repi esentative teaching by Jesus in chs. 5-7 i* 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesuf 
Mnchs.8.9. 
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reason to think that they are sufficiently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the Gospels, mark it as a part of His 
Galilsean teaching, — not, indeed, the first instruc- 
tion Jesus gave, hut of the kind fitted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some actiuaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on His 
part become ready for a general presentation of 
His religio-ethical ideas. To find Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was a great event in His ministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular success required Him 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in His 
work (Mk 3^^) ; and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mk 2^-3®, cf, Mt 23^®“^^), to prepare these 
men to carry forward His work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu- 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoteric teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 
does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 
present and future. The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7"®* Lk 7^) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was a disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were con- 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with interest to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, i,e. the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter- 
mined. There is no agreement among scholars as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry. f But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilee, the scene of 
the main ministry^ of Jesus (cf. Mt Lk 6^^). 
If there is an indication in Mt 8®, Lk 7^ that the 
place of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
locality would not even then be defined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. The moun- 
tain referred to in Mt 5^ 8^ Lk 6^^ is not named 
and cannot be identified. J We may suppose, how- 

* That the discourse was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Bleek, Brace, Godet, Meyer, Nosgen, and 
others. That it was addressed to close disciples, but overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, is held 
by Tholuck, B. Weiss, Grawert, and others. Burton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of followers. But these l^otheses presuppose a sharper line 
between disciples (Mt 5^, Lk 620) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Himself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other- 
wise be made out at this stage of the public ministry. The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesus was speaking only to a close circle of dis- 
ciples ; it was equally applicable to a large company. Matthew’s 
account also has the second personal form after 58 - 10 . Yet both 
Evangelists have statements (Mt 5i 728, Lk 6io 71) to the effect 
that Jesus addressed His teaching to the multitudes at this 
time ; and it is not clear that these statements are mere literary 
features, without historical value. The discourse contains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus was speaking only to a 
small, inner circle of His followers. 

t See artt. Ohrohology of NT, vol. i., and Jesus Christ, 
vol, iL ; also art. ‘ Ghronolo^ of NT * in Encyclopcedia Biblicay 
voL i ; and Literature cited in coimexion. 

t Four views are now current concerning- this * mountain*: 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Earn Hatpn ; the theory 
is accepted by Stanley (SP p. 868 f.), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weiss. This Latin tradition did not arise until the ISth 
cent., and is quite unknown to the Eastern Church, so that it 
cannot have been more than a plausible guess. The location 


ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. Transmission and Translation.— We seem 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they differ somewhat in setting, verbal 
expression, and content, but are nevertheless 
essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilsean ministry. The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar — the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each— the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar — 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to afiect thought 
and conduct, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and closes with the injunction to do God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contained 
in Matthew’s. 

and features of Earn Hattin correspond sufficiently well with 
the history ; but there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robinson, 
BRP iu. 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Christians as the scene of the discourse, 
but its identity became lost from the Gospel tradition. So 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kiibel, Achelis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
v'a opos designates not a particular hill or mountain peak, but 
the range of tableland rising to the west of the Sea of Galilee ; 
and the site of the event is not more specifically designated. 
The Jews used three leading terms to distinguish the surface 
features of their territory— •* mountain,’ ‘plain,’ and ‘ valle.y ’ : of 
these, designations the first is understood to have referred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (cf. 
Gn 1917- 19-80 3123.25 308.9, Mt 1423 1529, Mk Lk 928, Jn 68). 
Therefore to opos would in any particular instance refer to the 
high land— whether tableland or peak— in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. So Bleek, Robinson, Ebrard, Thomson, Edersheim, 
Broadus, Bruce, Nbsgen, Stewart, B. Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Sermon as a mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, but made up of material gathered from 
many connexions (see names in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ‘ the mountain ’ as a part of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verisimilitude 
to the whole. Of these four views one may adopt the second 
or the third, but between these two it is difficult to choose. 

The accounts in Mt 5i 8i, Lk 612- 17, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement concerning it. Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain ; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 928, Jn 68- 15) ; when it is day He calls His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve \ afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
gathered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
later delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistic efforts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the datum of a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with different settings. 

* This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars : Tatian 
(Diatessarm)^ Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theo- 
phylact, Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, Meyer, Bengel, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, Stier, Ewald, Wieseler, Keim, Keil, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Edersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tisohendorf, Achelis, Andrews, Beyschlag, 
Broadus, Farrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 
de Wette, Wendt, H. Weiss, B. Weiss, Bruce, Burton, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Julicher, Kubel, Nosgen, Wernle, 
Bacon, and many others. The theory of two separate discourses 
was advocated for apologetic purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom. Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Azibert (Revue BibliqWy 1894). A few 
modem Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, Piumptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(Comm, m Luke [1896], p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatian’s Diatessaron (see 
Hill, Earliest Life of Christy being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
[1894], pp. 73-84), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt S^aLk 618 ij- 17 [Mk 314.16} Mt dSsssLk 620a 
Mt 53-10 Lk 622a Mt 511^-12 Lk 624-27a Mt 514-16 [Mk 422.23] Mt 

5l7-25a [Lk 12586] Mt 625o-42 Lk 680b. SI Mt 548‘46a e32b-36 Mt 

647,48 Mt 61-8 [Lk llll>.2a] Mt 696-18 [LTj; 1232. SSa] Mt 619-23 [Lk 
ll36.863 Mt 624-» [Lk 1226] Mt 6286-31 [Lk 12296] Mt 682-84 Mt 71 « 
Lk 6876 Lk 638 [Mk 4246. 26] Lk 689-42 Mt 76 [Lk 115-18] Mt 
Lk 644 Mt 717. 18 Lk 045 Mt 71»-23 Lk 047- 48a Mt 725-81. 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
can be sliown in a table 


5® 

= Lk629 

Mt7'® =Lk6®-®®b 

54. 6 

= 621 I 

73-5 = 041. 42 

511. 12 

= 622-23 

712 ^ 031 

039. 40. 

42-. 029.30 

71(J. 17_ 043.44 

044-48 

^ 0-J7. 28. 82-3S 

721 ^ 046 

01-34 Uas no parallel in Lk 62*>'49 

724-27 _ 047-49 


iMatthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke’s account 
29. Of Luke’s 29 verses, 23-^^ find a parallel in the 
IMatthoean account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
(j24-26. 3Sa. 39. 40. 45 * Qf Mutthew’s remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of cli. 6 (in chs, 
11-14. 16) t as follows : t — 


Mt o'® = 

Lkl4®"*®® 

Mt 6'^-=3=Lk 

1184-36 

515 ^ 

11® (S“) 

62' =: 

16'® 

518 

1017 

025-33 _= 

1222-31 

525.26:== 

1253.59 

77-11 ^ 

119-13 

5®2 = 

16'® 

71s. 14-2 

132' 

09-13 

019-21 

1233. 34 

723 _ 

1327 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matthcean discourse 
which have no parallel in the Third Gospel : Mt 

55. 7-10. 14. 16. 17. 19-24. 27-31.33-83. 41.43 01-8. 14-18. 34 -JS. 15. 18-20.22^ 

That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel. § 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and difficult problem, and compel one to 
investigate the history of this discourse from the 
time of its utterance until it took its present two- 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated 
in conjunction with the problem of content, is the 
remarkable variation in wording — in the literary 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in : 11 — 

♦ But there are parallels for two or three of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus : Lk GJ59=Mt jjg. 12^5 ; 

and with Lk compare Mt lO^n (Jn 13^6 1520a). 

, f These chapters belong to the somewhat clearly marked 
middle third of Luke’s Gosjpel (1025-18-J4), which consists mainly 
of discourse material. It is commonly known as the ‘ Persean 
section,’ because its position in this book is between the final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk 951-1020) and His public 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 1835-1946). During this period 
Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Persea (Mt 19i= 
Mk 1Q\ Lk 1361, Jn lO^O), and some of the material in Lk 10-18 
may belong to that period, as 121-12. 85-59 131-9.22.30.31.35 1720.37 
181-8. But the main contents of these chapters (Lk 111-36 121S.34 
1310-21 14, 15. 16. 171-10 189-34) quite surely belong to the Galilsean 
ministry, because (1) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, e.g. 1129-S2 (cf. Mt 1239-42)^ 1310. 17, 18-21 (<>£. 
Mt 1S61' 62), 1426-35 ; (2) the Subject of most of this teaching is 
more suitable to that period ; (3) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
general teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
these chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some extent, which contained most valuable teaching ; but the 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 
liogia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,— in fact, what else could he do ? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the several pieces. 

X In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also : Mt 5^3=Mk 950*Lk 1434. Mt 5l5r=Mk 421=. Lk 1133 
(and 816), Mt 532 sMk iQiissLk 1618. There is but one sentence 
which is put by both Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt 72b =Mk 424b =Lk 638c j and 
this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew’s Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
verses,— the three just indicated, and the two named in the 
following footnote, — ^so that the Second Gospel scarcely knows of 
this teaching material which the First and Third Gospels make 
so prominent;. 

§ Except, perhaps, Mfc 629.80rsMk 943- 47, Mt 6i4-is=sMk 1125. 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel itself i Mt 529. so « 
Mt 188. 9, Mt 582« Mt 199, Mt 718« Mt 1233. 

11 The Greek text here used is that of Westcott and Hort. 


Mt 7-^ 

Kal ev $ fiirpcp fierpeirs 
p.erpiqdrifferchi iipZv. 

Mt 7®-^ 

® ri 5k ^XiTreis rb Kdp(po? to 
iv TLp 6(pda\pLsp rod doeXcpov 
(TOVj rrju oe iv rep cr(p 6(pda\- 
pLp Sokov ou icaravoas ; ^ 
TTuis ipeis do€\<pcp (TOV 
‘'A(p€S ifc^aXio rb Kdpipos ii: 
TOV ocpdaXfiov aroVj /cal ioob 
Tj aoKbs iv T(p OipdaXjiicp crou ; 

^ biroKpLrd, eKjSaXeTrpQrov kK 
TOV d<p$aXpLoO <ro0 rqv Sokov, 
Kal Tore OLaj3Xixp€LS eic^aXeiv 
rb Kdp<pos iic rod 6(pdaXfiod 
rod ddeX(pod <fov» 


Lk 

$ yap fjJrpop perpeire dvn-' 
p^eTpriBijcreTaL vpuv, 

Lk 

ri ok /SAfVets? to icdp^-ios rb 
iv Tip dcbdaXpup rod doeX^ou 
<rov, Ti]v ok ooKOv rqv €v rep 
iolip drpBaXgp od Karavom ; 

ovvacrai Xkyeiv np 
df5eX0w (TOV ’Aoe\<//65 
e/c^SdXoj rb icdpfpos rb kv r^ 
opjOaXp.^ crov, airbs rip iv 
Tip <3c/>(?aX/«p croO SokSp od 
jSXiTTUv ; dwoKpiTCL, eK^aXe 
TrpQrov rip ookov Sk toB 
6(p6aX,aod crou, Kai rbre 
diaj^Xifeis rb Kapepo^ rb 
iv rep ocpOaXpip row dSikepqu 
crou iicSaXdv, 


Similarly compare Mt 6-'*=Lk 16^® and Mt 7^*®= 
Lk In these four passages tliere is almost 

complete verbal agreement— not quite, however — 
which must be explained. And the four sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 
Matthew. 

But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as in ; — 


39’Ey(b bk Xiyo} bficv fik] 
dvrLixrijvaLrip TOVTjpip* dXX’ 
5crns ere pairi'gei eis t7]v 
S e^idv eriayova [crou], err pi- 
xpov adrip Kal rijv dXXijv 

Kal Tip diXovrl (70i Kpid pvai 
Kai rbv xirwyd crou Xa^eev, 
&(pes adrep Kal rb ipedreov. 

Mt 7 ^ 2 . 

Udvra odv ocra idv 6iXi)re 
Iva TTOLQxrtv dpuvol dvdpojirot, 
ovTios Kai dpcets Trocetre ai;- 
T0C5* odreos ydp iariv b 
vbpios Kal ol 7rpo0?Jrat, 

Mt 72^-27. 

lids odv derrts dKodei fiov 
rods Xbyovs [rodrous] Kal 
TToiei adrods, bfiowBiiiJeTai 
dvSpl <ppovlp.(py Sarns (pKO- 
Sbprqrev adrod r^v oUiav 
iiri T^v wirpav. Kai Kar- 

i^i) 7} ^poxq Kal ijXSav ol 
TToraiMol Kal iTveucrav ol 
dvefioc Kal TTpoa-irrecrav rg 
olKcg. iKelvig, Kai odK kTreorev, 
redepceXiujTO ydp iirl rkjv 
Tcirpav. /cal vrds d dKodoiv 
fjLov rods Xbyovs rodrous Kai 
TToiCdv adrods bpLOioedri- 
aerai dvSpl p-wpip, Serns 
(pKoSopijcrev adrod rijv oiKcav 
iirl rijv dppov. /cal /car- 

i^rj 7} ^pox^ Kal ^X6av ol 
TTorapol Kal iirvovcrav ol 
dvepoi Kal TrpocriKoxpav ry 
oUlq iKelvT}, Kal iireerev, Kai 
^v i) irrQxns adrrjs peydXf], 


Lk 6® 


rep rdvrovrl ae iirl r^v exta- 
ybva irdpex^ Kal rijv dXXTjw, 
Kal dirb rod alpovrbs <rov rb 
Ipdrwv Kal rbv Xiru/m pjj 
KceXdarys. 

Lk 6®k ‘ 

Kal Ka$(hs BiXere tva voi- 
wenv dplv ol dvdpcvTOif woc- 
€Lre adroLS d/xolcos. 


Lk 6 ^ 7 . 49 . 

^‘^nSs d ipxbpev os rrpbs pe 
Kal aKodeav pov rwv Xbytov 
Kal ttolCov adrods, dwoSel^o} 
dpiv rlvi icrrlv Bpows* d'g- 
otbs ecrriv dvOpeSirep qIkoSo* 
povvn olKlav, Bs l<r/ca*^e/^ 
Kal i^dSvvev Kal i$7iKev 0e- 
piXiov €7rl TTiv irirpav* srXiq- 
pdpp'qs 8k yevopivTjs trpoor- 
ip7]^ev d TTorapbs ry oiKlp 
iKetvTf, Kai odx terxvcrev m* 
Xeucrat adr^v Sed rb KaXurs 
oiKoSop^rdaL adr-qv. 6 ok 
aKodcras Kal pij rroiifcras 
Spoibs icTTLV dvOpiSirp olko- 
SopqcravrL olidav iirl rqv 
yqv xcupls OepeXiov, q ircetr- 
ipq^ev 6 TTorapos, Kal eddds 
crweTrecrev, Kal iyivero rb 
pqypa rrjs oldas iKelvqs 
piya. 


Similarly compare Mt 5^^' ^ == Lk 6®®, Mt 7^* ~ Lk 
037^ Mt 7^®‘ = Lk 6^®* ^ ; and also Mt 5^®=:Lk 11®®, 
Mt 51 ® = Lk 16^^ Mt 525- 26 Lk 12®®' Mt = 
Lk 12®®* ®^, Mt 625-®® = Lk 1222-31. 

In some passages the wording of Matthew is so 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result : — 


Mt 53* «. 


Lk 6-»- 21. 


^MaKdpioi ol TTTwxol rep 
Ttve'Ofiari, 'ore. ierriv 

7} ^acriXeia rQv oiipaifQv, 

^ fiaKdpLOL oi Tr€v$odvT€S, Bn 
aiL>Tol TrapaK\7}d'QcrovTaL, 

^jiaKdpLOL ol TreivQvres Kal 
di\pu)VT€^ T^v dLKaLoenuvTjVj 
Bn aiuTol xopraerO'ifjcrovTat, 

Mt 5^. 

Edecr^e odp {f/xets riXeLOi 
ojs 6 Trar^p hix(av 6 odpdvLOS 
riXeiBs iartv, 

Mt 62'18 

®n<£rep ijjxQiP 6 iv rots 
Qijpa.voh* 

dyiaad'/ino rb Bvofxd aov, 

1^ iXddrca ij ^acriXeia trou, 
yevr}di^T<a rb d^XrjpLd aov, 

ihs iv o-upavep Kal iiri yrj^* 

^^rbp dprov rpiQv rbv eirt- 
o^cnov 

5bs i}fuv ff'/jp^epov 
12 Kal d<p€s 7)iuv rd depeiXi/]- 
fiara ijfxQVf 

(hs Kal i]ix€cs depifiKafxev 
rocs depecXiracs ij/xQu’’ 

1* Kal fjc^ GLaeviyKrjs ijpLds els 
Tecpaatxbv, 

dXXd pvaac ijfxds dvb rov 
TTOVTjpoO, 

Similarly compare Mt 5^2 - jgis yii^ 10^i= 
Mt 192) and Mt 7^i = Lk The corresponding 

context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Prayer the 
nature of the case (see below, ii. 4 h (2)), indicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
larity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years c. 29-B5 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great ^Synoptic problem.’* While 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 

(1) Jesns habitually taiig^ht in Aramaic, not in Greek. f The 
thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion. J We were all eager to 


2®Ma/cdpioi ol TToyxot, Bn 
bpieripa iarlv i) ^acrcXela 
Tov 6eov. 

jjLaKdpcot ol KXaiovres vWy 
Bn yeXdcrere. 

^^^jua/cdpioc ol TvetvOivresvvv, 
Bn xoprao-^^credde. 

Lk 626. 

TbecrBe olKrlp}xoves KaBdjs 
6 Trar^p bjxCHv ocKTcppcwp 
iariv, 

Lk 112-4. 

2 ITarep, 

dycacrd'fjTca rb Bvofid cov' 
eXddrca i) ^aacXela crou* 

^rhv dprov ^peusv rbv iTve- 
odcriov 

ol8ov 7]puvrb Kad’ ijpepav’ 
4 Kai d(p6S Tjpuv rds dpeaprias 
'iUCibv, 

Kal yap abrol dcplop^ev 
sravrl d4>eiXovrt '^puv' 
Kal pt,^ elaeveyKTis ijpeds els 
vapaapebv. 


* In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art. 
Gospels, vol. ii., and literature there cited ; also art. ‘Gospels’ 
by Sanday in Smith’s DjB 2, and by E. A. Abbott and Schmiedel 
in Encydopmdia Mblica, vol. ii. ; also Wernle, Synopt. Frage 
(1899) ; Wendt, Lehre JesUy 1 Th. (1886); B. Weiss, Mattham- 
evangelium (1S76) ; H. Holtzmann, Synopt. Evemgelien (1SC3) ; 
Weizsacker, Entenuokungen ii. d. evmigelische GescMohte (iSQiy 
2nd ed. 1901) ; Wright, Cbmpontion of the Four Gosp^els (1890) ; 
Hawkins, jfforoB iS’ywopiicce (1899) ; Burkitt, Two Lectures on the 
Gospels 

t It is not unlikely that Jesus knew some Greek, for many 
Greek-speaking Gentiles lived in Galilee, and that language 
must have been used not a little in such a hive of commerce as 
Capernaum was. Jesus’ work, however, was exclusively among 
the Jews, and there is no conclusive evidence that He knew or 
spoke Greek at all; even His trial before Hlate Cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustomed to use an interpreter 
in treating with the Sanhedrin. See O. Holtzmann, Leiwn 
Jesru (1901), p. 22. 

t That Jesus taught in Greek has been ably argued by Roberts 
{Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, 1888) and by 


believe that these very Greek words of our Gospels came 
directly from Jesus’ lips; yet historical investigation shows 
that they are but a translation from the original utterances. 
While the theories of Eesch, Marshall, Dalman, Blass, E. A. 
Abbott, and others as to a primitive Aramaic or Hebrew Gospel 
are uncertain, it is clear that the Memorabilia of Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntax, and influence can everywhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earlier text in 
a palimpsest manuscript, 

(2) Jesus’ more important teachings were marked and remem- 
bered from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that He impressed certain teachings— not their form, 
but their substance— upon His disciples. From day to day, 
therefore, during Jesus’ public ministry, His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus’ own words. After His death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these sayings of their Master’s, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all who 
came into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 242). The story of 
Jesus’ life, His deeds and His words, was the guide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. What He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was everj-where regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jesus had taught there was nothing more prominent, 
vital, and practical— indeed nothing more generally revered and 
used— than the teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 

(3) It is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted by word of mouth, 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 
—only their sacred books, the Old Testament, might be written ; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching. Out of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and efficiency in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus’ sayings 
were given, and by them preserved. It cannot, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus insisted upon forms of words-, He was 
neither a literalist nor a verbalist. Tlierefore His disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the ipsmima verba of His 
teaching. But so perfectly worded were the most significant 
of His shorter sayings— many of which can be seen in this 
discourse— that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not so happen. 

(4) After "fifteen or twenty years (c, 45-50 a.d.) Christianity 
began to reach out uito the great Roman world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others ; and it became necessary to 
translate the Gospel story into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic— the language in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took place 50-80 a.d. is proved by 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
process rather than an act. The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Gospel story, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek- 
speaking Christians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and, at different times who translated portions — 
the same as well as different portions— of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and fragmentary trans- 
lations were characteidzed by various degrees of literalness, 
differing vocabulary and syntax, loss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the sayings (by way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
to be made. Then these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
circulation, and acted and reacted upon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de- 
scribed can all of them he traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) It is now generally understood • that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel Memorabilia were gradually put into 
writing. We have in Eusebius (HE iii. 39. 16) the important 
testimony of Papias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (erwird^eiTOy 
al. (ruvtypef^ee.ro, ct Lk avaTd^ec(r&iit/) a collection of the sayings 
(Aey/«) of Jesus, in the Hebrew (ie. the Aramaic?) language. 
If Papias’ statement, and the common inteipretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinct witness 
that there was a written record of Jesus’ teaching, which we 
may assign to c. 60 A.n, That it was in Aramaic (?) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian Christians, as a 


T. K. Abbott (Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the OT 
and JVT, 1891, ch. 6). The contrary, that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic, has been shown by Neubauer, Studia Biblica, i. 39- 
74 (1886); A. Moyev, Jesu Ahittersprache (ISQQ); Zahn, Einleit- 
ung i. d. FT, i. 1-51 (1897); Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 1-72 
(1898) : see also art. Language of the New Testament, vol. iii. 

* Although there still remain a few earnest advocates of an 
exclusively oral tradition. 
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tueans of collecfcinf?» circulating, and preserving the Memo- 
rabilia of Jesus. But whether Papias’ statement is correct or 
iacorrect, it is practically certain that when the Gentiles received 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were 
not accustomed to the oral transmission of extended material. 
I'his change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- 
i;aed, and gradual, like the translation already described. But 
it is probable that soon after 50 a.d. there were many written 
portions of the Gospel Memorabilia in existence and use. Tiiese 
documents then grew in number and extent until after twenty 
to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jesus’ ministry (cf. Lk 1^-*). 
Tiiere are also indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our Gosp^ were composed (and indeed afterwards also), and 
furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went infco them. 

The history here sketched of the transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the 
history of the transmission of the Sernion on the 
Mount, which was one of the most valuable sections 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. The whole process 
has left its marlcs upon our two accounts of the 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed in the main 
the ditference of setting, content, arrangement, 
variety of literary expression, and divergence of 
thought. But the fundamental agreement of the 


part, by difierent persons and in several localities ; 
then tiiese complete or fragmentary trarisiationa 
had each its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experienced the vicissitudes of traiis- 
mission. When the First and Third Evangelists 
came to prepare their Gospels in c. 80-85 a.d. tiiere 
were in circulation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Mattiuean Lor/ia. The two authors 
adopted dilierent forms, according to tiie usage of 
the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Logkm source of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably other lines of transmission of tlie discourse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
iiad heard tlie Sermon wlien Jesus gave it, and lor 
years afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
have grown up variant reports — one used in one 
church or circle of churciies, and anotlier in 
another. These further reports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them niay 
w^ell have come under the notice of the two 
Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* How 



Diasram to Illustrate the Transmission of the Sermon on the Mount. 


two accounts, which shows them to be reports of 
the same historical discourse, has not been seriously 
obscured in transmission. 

"WTien one attempts to trace more in detail the 
particular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
during the years c. 29-85 A.D., one comes upon 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthsean Logia 
was used in a Greek form, indeed in differing Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists.* 
If the same Greek form of the Logia was used by 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in con- 
tent,^ arrangement, and wording which it would 
be difficult to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Matthsean Logia was 
variously translated into Greeh^'^ in whole or in 

* See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 52, 53 ; Tnlioher, JSvMeitwng i. d. 
p. 210 ; Wemle, Sympt Frage, pp. 79, 80 ; Hawkins, Borm 
Jynop^ce (lB9Q\gp. 88-92; J. Weiss, JPredigt Jesuvom Meiehe 
Go«es2(i9oo), pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the 
Logia was used hy both the First and Third Evangelists is 
mamtamed by O. Holtzmann, Lehen Jem (1901), pp, 22-24, 
t See Feme, Jahrb, f. Protest. Theologie, 1885, p. 1 ff. 


much influence such outside sources had upon their 
reports it would he difficult to determine— perhaps 
it was considerable. 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke (H"^) has 
given us important information concerning his 
material, purpose, and method ; and the First 
Evangelist probably wrote under similar condi- 
tions. As they gathered their sources, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus— («) brief sayings still joined to specific 
events of His ministry^ and which they could in 
part arrange in their right order ; (5) the remains 

* The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthsean 
Logia itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, HB iii. 39. 16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Logia, since it does 
not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a combination of the Logia 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original hooks. However, because it 
substantially incorporated the Logia^ it continued to bear the 
Apostle’s name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
the_ works on NT Introduction by B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
Jxilicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Commentaries on the 
Gospel of Matthew. 
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of certain of Jesus’ greatest discourses, containing 
tlie theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto ; these also could generally be assigned 
to tlieir proper places in the history ; (c) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in tlie narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso- 
ciated with the nuclei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
tliat of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
o^■er the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
■ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author would desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
acceptable and useful to the circles of Christians 
for whom their books were prepared. Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and His message to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the current Judaism. But 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
suggestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring his report of the discourse. 

4. Eelative Authenticity of the two Ac- 
counts. — Proceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the greater complete- 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of transmission show 
that neither the First nor the Third Gospel has 
perfectly reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In content, Matthew has much more than Luke 
of that material which is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5®"“^® 6^“’^* ; compare with this Lk 

020-23. 27-36^ LulvC or liis source omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared.* This omission was perhaps justi- 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as 'we now do ; but however that may be, from a 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Matthjean 
discourse may or may not have been apart of 
the historical Sermon ; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 

* So B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. ii. d. Mattevgm. p. 163 ; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu,t 58 ; Plummer, Comm^ on Liike, p. 183 ; Wernle, 
Synopt. Fraget p. 62 ; Bacon, Sermon on the (1902), pp, 

8^39 ; and most other scholars. 


elusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in 1222-=^^ where it has a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (12^®“^^), suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion is not 
chronologically located by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt this 
passage, which inculcates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course as more than an anti-Pharisaic manifesto. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete. * The final section of the Matthaean (discourse 
^71-27) jias been preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (6®^-^®), varying less than the two preceding 
sections from the Matth^ean account. It will 
appear farther on, that in both the Matthjean and 
Lukan reports there are some brief extraneous 
passages which cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 07-i6 76-11.22.23^ 

023-26. 88a. 89. 40. 45^ Variation the 

two reports have both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 
that the First Gospel presents a much more com- 
plete account of the Sermon than that presented 
by the Third Gospel, f 

* It seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before him the Sermon in the form in which it now appears in 
the First Gospel. This is also the opinion of Wernle (^Synopt. 
Frage^ p. 80), Bartlet (art. Matthew in vol, iii.), 0. Holtzmann, 
(Lehen Jesu, 1901, p. 21), and of Heinrici (Bergpredigt^ i. 10). 
Heinrici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘are recon- 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the same written source.* The Evangelists have re-worked tneir 
material, but that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two accounts. Would Luke have deliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as in the Matthsean 
accounts, and have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven chapters of his own work? On the other hand, the First 
Evangelist might, so far as the Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke’s account before him. His own report was surely better 
than Luke’s, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
the latter. The general phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, and the pre- 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew’s Gospel to a somewhat earlier 
date than Luke’s. 

t It is a somewhat difScult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John. The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk 421- 24 943. 47. so 
IQii 1125; in John, 1316 (1520). And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, i.e. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon. The opinion of Ewald, 
H. Holtzmann, Keim, and Wittichen, that Mark originally con- 
tained the Sermon, but that it has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Feine (Jahrb, /. Protest, Theologie, 
1885, p. 4), is right in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
w^hich, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Matthew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, that Mark could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 

If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must have been because he voluntarily limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic age to have escaped any careful compiler 
of the Gospel Memorabilia. This would be esp. true of Mark, 
who, if common opinion is correct, had an ultimate Petrine 
base for much of his material. Is it imaginable that Peter did 
not give the Sermon a prominent place in his teaching ? Surely 
Mark must have known the Sermon, Why, then, did he omit 
it from bis Gospel? A plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is this : — 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, about 65-70 a.d., the Matthsean 
Logia (in various Greek forais) was in general use ; this Logia 
passed over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sajdngs ; it included the Sermon, although in what precise form 
it is very difficult to determine— probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical Gospels. Now Mark’s 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acts and 
events of Jesus’ public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
are in 218-22 323-30 41-32 68-13 76-28 334.38 01.39-50 1024-31. 38-45 
1123-25 12. 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com- 
plete and permanent transmission that other side of the 
Gospel story which was neglected in Logia, If so, it was 
unnecessary for him to repeat the Sermon and certain other 
dlscouise elements of that work, since he wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the ipsisswia verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5-^). But 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 
pressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater autlien- 
ticity in tile Matthcean account; of this a few 
illustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
variously worded (Mt 5® fiandpLot, ol irnaxol rip irved- 
fjLaTL ; Lk 6-*^ (laKdpiot ol Tmaxoi), It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew’s ti 2 
TTPedpLari ; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 
oiJai roh 7rXou<j40is*(woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rich). But in the 
Matthman Beatitude the ambigmous term TrT<nxoi — 
corresponding to the OT omi;. (Ps Is 6H) and 
D'p'nx (Ps 109^^^, Is 14^^^), and standing in the LXX 
for those Hebrew words (see art. Poor in vol. iv. ), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import — is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase r<p TrvedjmTi^ to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Luke’s source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form) ; of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5‘^^'^®*=Lk 
there are many indications of the secondary char- 
acter of Luke’s material ; Mt o’*® does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 6®“*’ ®®) is a disturbing im- 
portation ; instead of reXcSmt Luke has d/xaprojXot ; 
Mt 5^®^ is given in a non- Jewish form — viol 
^T^lcrrov instead of oVws yevTjorde viol roO Trarpds vjnQiv 
rod ip odpapoU ; Mt does not appear, nor the 
term ol idviKoi of Mt 5’*'^ ; and the reminiscence of 
Dt 18^® in Mt 5"*^ icTeade ... reXetot is replaced by 
a non- Jewish and much weaker oucrLpi-toves. 

That is to say, Luke’s account lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the OT allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 7^^ may be seen in Lk 6 ; 

a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk (4) In the Mt 7^^ and Lk 6®^ 
forms of the Golden Rule’ (cxuoted above), the 

current record of Christ’s life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate and supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines prol^- 
ably the Matthsean Logia with the Gos]>el of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small amount of Jesus’ sayings actually con- 
tained in Mark’s Gospel was in all probability present in the 
Logia, e.g. Mk 4 i -20 s^SS 91 . 39-50 12 ; but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved. 

As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that book offers a probable reason for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a Gospel with different contents, 
and setting forth Gospel truth in a different way. That he passes 
over the Sermon is, therefore, not at all due to his ignorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over all the Synoptic discourses (Mt 6-7. ID. 13. 18. 21-26, Lk 6 . 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter as well Nor did he, 
in passing by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel story as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular p^e of Christ’s life and persoriality—what he 
probably considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de- 
ngned to illumine, not to supersede, the others. 


Mattbiean wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesug 
to have said ; the Matthfean plirase odros ydp cotcp 
0 pSjuos Kal ol TTpocp'praL is absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expun e’in.g 
Jewish elements. (5) The same principle expiaius 
the significant difierence of wording in Xk T-- 
( 01 ) ttSs 6 Xe7w;' jjlol Kdpte /cfipie daeXeao'erai. €ts 
^aaiXelav rihv ot'papQp, dXX’ 6 rrotwv rb diXrfiia rod 
war pot fiov rod iv roLt oupavots) = ljk 6 ’*® {rl 5i iie KaXetre 
Kdpee KdpL6, Kal oi) woieire d Xijio ;). (6) It is olivinr.r 

in a comparison of the Matthsean and 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parahh^ <1 
the Sermon that the Talestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesqueness of the story as given in the 
First Gospel do not appear in the commoiqfiac**, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To thc-t* 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of tlie 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt = Lk i P*^), which is discussed 

below (under ii. 4 A), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthiuan and Lxikan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Matthaean form may be somewhat expanded froiii 
the original Aramaic ; but tliis has to do with form 
rather than with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted above) the absence from Luke of tlie Jewish 
phrases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
His ‘will’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term o^ieiX’gp.ara of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term dpLaprlat. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewisli 
element and Palestinian colour of XIatthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaciiing 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just tliis 
feature was eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, the Ciiris- 
tian missionaries thouglit it necessary to unirer- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the case of Luke’s account of tlie 
Sermon, possibly by himself,’^'’ but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, through which tlie 
material had passed on the Gentile field wlieiuie 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
were too strongly Jewish to remain in that position 
found their way into Luke’s Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Xlt 6i®-®'*=Lk since the 

same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, e.g. rd wereivd rod odpavoO is replaced 
by robt Kbpaicat ; 6 wari]p vjaCov 6 ovpdviot is replaced 
by 6 debt, note the peculiar addition in Lk 12-^ ; rd 
idvT] is replaced by wdvra rd ’iOvT] rod KoerpLov (a clear 

* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 109 f., savs : ‘ It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evangelist has done, all the negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister- 
ing love toward all. We can si-arfsely understand that the five 
great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old [Mt 521-48]^ and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt could have been 
dropped in one form of even the oral tradition ’ ; but the Third 

Evangelist has done this in order to * concentrate the teaching 
upon the simple affirmation of the law of love.’ 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for material wealth and power) ; 
again, the absence of 6 o^pdvm in Lk 12^^ ; and the 
absence of t^v diKonocrdvriv atrov (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 12"h There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Matthajan 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Matthaean 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
agreed.* 

But this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its ahsohcte authen- 
ticity. This account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
effects of the process of translation, and containing 
certain passages which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Even in some cases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about wdiich there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt the 

peculiar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistic-Christian* colour- 
ing of Jesus^ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
spirit. Every explanation of them as coming in j ust 
this sense from J esus is beset with difliculties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 4 c). Again, 
in Mt 5®^ we find a most significant addition to the 
teaching of J esus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which it is 
associated in lilt 19''"^^, where it is repeated. In 
both the Matthaean instances we have the exceptive 
phrase Trapeicrbs \6yov iropvelas iTri Tropvdq.), which 
is not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
10^^, Lk 16^^. A serious, question is involved con- 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase ' 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see under ii. 4 a). 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- 
ness, In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not .complete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

5. Peesent Text of the Discouese.— The text 
of the Sermon as it finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the centuries with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in excellent condition. The 
number of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The Textus 
Receptns of the i6th cent, (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6th cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation ; but these 
have been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westeott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The most con- 
spicuous changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 

* The constant! preference shown by H. Holtzmann,- Wendt, 
and a few others for the Xukan account of the Sernoon as 
aj^ainst that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
the records of Jesus’ teaching as much as possible of the char- 
acteristic Jewish element, or to give the place of honour to the 
briefer and more fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 
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text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘ improvements ’ 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below, 
ii. Interpretation. — All study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. Both lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
can find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts ; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). But when the 
Sermon is used— as it can and should he used— to 
illumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that it may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world'. 

1. PopuLAE, Gnomic, and Figueative Style. 
— Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself, That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjected to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by *finel.y -graduated measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales. No greater mis- 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
scopic analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied to Jesus’ teachings. For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
If at times He disputed wdth the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Jqhaunine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive : to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It Avas to the Galilgeans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna- 
gogues, upon the highways, along the seashore, 
ancl on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re- 
ligious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the conventional notions 
and practices, and illustrating His teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.* Entirely free from 
scholasticism and intellectualism. He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientific 
definitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Bivine wisdom and skill He taught those tilings 

* One reading should be given to the Sermon in Mt 6-7 with 
no other intent than to note Jesus’ remarkably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Him— religious practices, 
ethical conceptions, commerce, industries, agriculture, animals, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, civic institutions, social 
customs, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
misfortune. His observation and appreciation of everything 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which He placed 
upon things was the true norm of all subsequent judgment. 
No poet~not even Shakespeare— has seen so clearly, felt sc 
truly, or pictured so perfectly the hearts and lives of men. 
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the great majority of NT scholars * two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, e.gr. Mt S-'"'- 6^"^^ 'jo-ii. 22 . 2 ^^ Lp 
024-26. 38a. 39 - 40. 45 ^ meet the point to 

reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to be expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt 5^^* Llv But in these cases 

it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems very unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke’s Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right- places for 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. But can it 
be considered probable thafc the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew’s 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another? Would not Luke, who had ‘traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first ’ 
(Lk P), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon ? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord’s 
Praj^er is shown by Lk to have been given 
by Jesus on anotlier occasion in response to a 
specific request from His disciples. The true place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt 5®^- is established by 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 19®’® = Mk 10®’^^, 
where it is germane to the occasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
course.t Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6®®, belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
020-49 'which did not historically form a part of tlie 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot he sure just how much ex- 
traneous matter is ju-esent in these reports, and the 
question is more difficult in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much ditierence of opinion as to tlie 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dicate three grades of the material : that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 

027. 28 . . 

V 029. 30 
'j-0S1.32j 

033-48 ^ 027-80. S2-S6 

* Calvin, Banr, Strauss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kiiinol, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Briice, H. Holtzmaim, 
Nosj^en, Achelis, Wendfc, B. Weiss, Ibbeken, Wernle, Jiilicher, 
Heinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

•1 The parallel passage in Luke is at but this verse and 
the preceding one are both unattached in this position, which 
indicates that they are dislocated ; 1617 belongs to the original 
Sermon, but this cletemines nothing for 16is, which stands in 
no logical relation to it. 


' , „ 905.7.8.'9.1O, 

.■",|-024.26]| 
''701S-16 ' 

’ 5'17-24 


Mt 6’-® 

j-07-15j 
016-18 
V 010-34 


J-76-11] 


= Lk6®7-S6b.41.42 
j-03Sa. 39. 40j 


Mt?7^2 =Lk?6®^ 

9713-15 

9716-20^ 9 043.44 

•[045J 

721 = 6^® 

^722.23] 

724-27-- 047-49 


In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, atteniion 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups : those who hold that tiie 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 

Morison thinks Mt 5-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to ‘ the 
constancly increasing multitude of such as took Him to be the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom’ (Comm, on Matthew, new 
ed. 1SS4, p. 57).— -Broadiis maintains that the discourse was given 
exactly as in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus ‘sete forth 
the characteristics of tiiose who are to be subjects of this reign 
[of heaven] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
u^ion them various duties. In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proposed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He came to inculcate not merely 
an external, but a deeply spiritual morality ’ (Comm, on Matthew, 
1SS6, pp. 88, 84).— Steinmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew ‘ came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words . . . Eighteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity’ (Die Rede des 
Herrn auf dem, Berge, 1885, pp. 10, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents : the longing for righteousness, ch, 5 ; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. 6 ; the attainment of righteous- 
ness, ch. 7.'*^— Hugo Weiss also defends the integrity of Matthew’s 
discourse, and considers it as ‘a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . . . [It contains]^ a 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice ’ (Die Bergpre- 
digt Christi, 1892, pp. 2, 3).— Nosgen theoretically admits the 
possibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
but he does not as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand (Das 
Evangelium nach Matthdus'^, 1897, p. 54). — Plummer holds that 
Luke’s Sermon is a different one from Matthew’s, though Luke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt 5l7-oi8 as 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, ‘the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness ; t in Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love’ (Coynm, on Luhe, 1890, p. 183).— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
(Die Bergpndigt nach Matthaus, 1900). The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line : the Beatitudes as given by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chap>ters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 5-8). The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 5i0=5^^*i6, 59=517-26, 55= 
527-37, 57= 538-48, 56=61-34, 55 = 71-2, 54=73-5(6), 6^=77-11 (p. 68). 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Him as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven ’ 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
* indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from His former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them’ 
(p. 18). It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily increasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Steimneyer’s analysis is entirely formal— it does not char- 
acterize the material. The whole treatment is shallow, uncritical, 
and dxsaiipointing. 

t From Plummer’s view of Luke’s discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew’s discourse to be practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 517-48 01.6.16-18 71.5, less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to he inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the breadth, point, and positiveness 
which the circumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out a 
public manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 33). 
He makes five divisio .s of the Sermon: 5oS-48 61-18 619-^4 

71-11 ; the introduction is 5ii-i^, and the conclusion 7i‘'^27, while 
the Beatitudes S^-io form a r^miM of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity of extraneous 
6a3*ings, is held by the great majority of scholars, who can be 
represented here by quotations from but a few. Some members 
of this class have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Godet (Collect 
tion of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew, 1899, p. 
135) says that ‘the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements ; but this does not deny that there was 
really a great discourse of Jesus.’ The passages which he 
thinks belonged originally to other connexions are Mt 57*12. 25. ^ 
26. 29-32 67-15. 19-34 7(6^ 7-14. 21-23 (pp. 132-134). The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth by the proclamation of the only righteousness conform- 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the i 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right- 
eousness inculcated by the ‘••raditional teaching and the example i 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from being contrary to I 
the law, is the very fulfilment of it, since the meaning of the | 
law has been falsified by those who call themselves its inter- i 
preters’ (p. 135). — B. Weiss {Meyer-Komm. ii. d. Mattevgrn, \ 
1898) holds that a primitive Logian account of the Sermon was i 
essentially shortened by Luke but largely ex;i^anded by Matthew, i 
‘ If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 51*13 and epilogue 7i!^-27, its highly important theme 
517-20^ with the exposition in twice three antitheses against the 
scribal interpretation of the law 52if- 27f. sif. 33-37. 33-42. 43-4S ; also 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
61-4. 5f, iG-18 7if. 3-5. 12, T;vith their genuine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time’ (p. 163). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthasan account is 6i'^-i‘b 23-26. 29.30 67-15- 19-34 76 - 11 . in 
the discourse ‘ clearly the opposition to the prevailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical motive’ (p. 164).-~Tholuck 
(DIb Bergrede Christi^, 1872 [Eng, tr. from ed.4, I860]) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, as perhaps Mb 
625. 26. 29. 30 67-15 71-11 (p. 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages ; he defends the Matthaaan position of the 
Lord’s Prayer 67*15 and of the important section 619-H Jesus’ 
purpose in the Sermon was ‘to exhibit Himself as the fulflller 
of the law, and to enunciate the Magna Charta of His new 
kingdom, t ... To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as tile truest fulfilment of the old ; in this the condemna- 
tion of the superficial religion of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
course implied’ (pp. 14, 15). The Sermon must have contained 
throi ghoub a strictly progressive train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt 6i9-7ii by the fault of the Evangelist.— Bruce 
{Expositor's Greek Testament, vol. i, 1897) presents a novel 
theory : the material in Mb 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. It is 
supposed that the Beatitudes were given on one day, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning against covetous- 
ness on a third day, and so forth. ‘ As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and sympathize wonderfully, so as to 
present the appearance of a unity’ (pp. 94, 95).— Achelis {Die 
JBergpredigt, 1875) holds that ‘ the speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
regarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sennon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis- 
courses into a new unity ’ (p. 491). The portion Mb 63-618 is the 
actual nucleus of the Sermon, and 713-27 was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion 619-712 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connexions (p. 400). In this great 
discourse Jesus ‘set before His disciples the norm and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (p. 
321).— Wendt {Die Lehre Jesu, vol. L 1886) regards the speech 
as in part a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 513-16. 
26 . 27. 23b. 30 67-15- 19-84 76 - 11 . 19. 20. 22. 23.— Feme {Jahrh, /. Protest. 


* Grawerb’s theory is composed of two parts which are not 
interdependent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is forcecl to make 
* Blessed are they that mourn ’ (5^ the epitome of the saying 
about the mote and the beam (73-5). Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
Bub no such absolute connexion between the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shall guarantee that 
every verse of Mb 6-7 was a part of the original Sennon, Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke’s 
parallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew’s 
discourse through chs. 10-14. 16 of the Third Gospel. (2) The 
conception which Grawert has of the theme, occMion, and pur- 
pose of the Sennon might as readily be held in coniuncbion 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. Tiie main objection to it is that it presses 
to an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
His followers at this stage of the ministry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Christian and the Jewish 
adherents than was then at all probable. . - , , 

+ A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Meyer, KbstUn, 
and Hilgenfeld. 


Theologie, 1SS5, pp. 1-85) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and regards the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mb 18f. 28-26. 29-32 67-15. 19-34 
76 - 11 . i3f. I9f. 22 f. (p. 84 ). The theme of the Sennon is the true 
righteousness as against the current Pharisaic conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 35).— Bacon (>S>mo7i on the Mount, 
1902) argues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, and defends 
the account of the First Gospel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
5.5.7.10.13-16,18.23-26.296 67-15. 19.jJ4 76-11.13-17.19-23. He Calls the 
Sermon ‘ the discourse on the Higher Righteousness ’ (p. x), and 
tiiinksit ‘worthy to be called the new Torah of the Kingdom 
of God’ (p. 35). 

H. Holbzmann {Hand-Conim. u. d. Synoptiker% 1892) thinks 
the speech is a work of compilation in toto by the Evangelist, 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p. 99). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to be found in Mt 5i7-20 (p. 108). — Weizsiicker (.djpost. ZeitalteT'\ 
1S91) also regards the Sermon as a collection by the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive Church 
(p. 378 f.). — Heinrici {Die Bergpredigt, vol. 1. 19U0) similarly 
views Matthew’s discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10, 89). As to the theme of the Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true discipleship 
to Jesus’ (p. 13). — Ibbeken {Die Bergpredigt Jesu-, 1890) 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Israel’s history* 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as may be seen in the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative (chs. 1. 2), the Baptism 
(ch. 3), and the Temptation (ch. 4). Then when the author 
comes to the Sennon (chs. 5-7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly described (425) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, drawing significantly the parallelism between 
the givingof the Law on Sinai and the second giving of the Law 
by Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes’ (cf. Mt 728 with E.x 
193 249. 13). The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ibbeken thinks, witli the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthtean account : 53-48 concern- 
ing ethical perfection (the Beatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments), 61-18 concerning piety, 619-34 concerning the 
highest good, 71-12 concerning the judging of members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; then follows an epilogue 713-27 containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithful obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1-11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism between the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist : ‘ however many may 
be the gi-ounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Mattliasan Aramaic Logia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
gave the discourse in this form and on this occasion. ... It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arranged in this way’ (pp. 5, 6).* 

But granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is in some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all J esus’ religious- 
ethical teaching, and by the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the framework of 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
I sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-making discourse, 
we can still feel confident that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas— -a sufficient number to show the 
main development of the theme by J esus. If an 

* Logically, however, Ibbeken is driven to a belief in the 
entire compilation of the Matthsean discourse, and he seems to 
acknowledge this on p. 5. It is impossible to agree witli him 
that it makes no difference for the interpretation of the Sennon 
whether the jxirallelism is from Jesus or from the E\'angelist. 
But his observation is a true one, often noted (see H. Boltz- 
mann, op. cit. p. 99; Godet, op. cAt, p. 131), that the First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hebrew history and the events of Jesus’ life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a large school of primi- 
tive Jewish Christians. It is quite likely that he and they 
found deep significance in comparing the law-^ving by Moses 
with that by Christ. There is clearly an important truth in the 
parallelism : Jesus came to create a second great epocli as Moses 
had oreatea a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp, 
Sf., 26, 86), But the artificial and dramatic devices for indi- 
cating the parallelism, which Ibbeken supposes, are hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful w'hether the 
Evangelist intended them to be implied in Ms narrative. The 
clrcuinstances and description of the giving of the Sermon are 
fairly simple and have verisimilitude,' ' 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelists.* 

THE SERMOH ON THE MOUNT 

AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. 

Theme ; The Ideal Life : f Its Characteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attaining it. 

A. The Ideal Life described, Mt 5i-i6, Lk 620-26. 

(a) its characteristics, Mt 61-12^ Lk 620-26. 

(b) its mission, Mt 

E. Its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal, Mt 5i'?*20. 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 52L-712, Lk 627-42. 

(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 521-48, Lk 627-30. 32-36. 

(&) in real religious worship, Mt 

(c) in trust and self-devotion, Mt 6io-S4. 

(d) in treatment of others, Mt 7l-i2, Lk 631-37-42. 

D. The Duty of living the Ideal Life, Mt 713-27, Lk 643-49 

4. The Chief Problems of Interpretation. 
— It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
can we hope to escape similar contemporary influ- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre- 
decessors for getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching : (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical investigation of the four 
Gospels during the 19th cent, has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words ; 
(2) the present high development of the science 
of ethics — both individual and social ethics — has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Him. 


the mourners, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’ 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
persuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’© 
blessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts, t When in the 5th cent. 
B.c. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding ^ under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obscured by this supremacy of legalism. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children. J 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these lEJeatitiides, He does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law forced ui^on him 
from without, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and aspiration, of which external per- 
formance is in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a universal criterion. Not only did He 
describe the ideal in words ; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 


Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk 

a. The Beatifudes,^Mt 020-23 (24-26)^ 

a discourse whose one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
that the Divine ideal for men should 
be^ characterized at the outset, Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most significant way ; not in a re- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses — 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the wiU of God for man ; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old : but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit. 


* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 620-49 is included in 
this outline, since the passages regarded by the present writer 
as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given. That Mt 525. 26. 3i. S 2 q 7 - i 5 76-11. 22 . 23 , Lk 624-26. ssa. 89. 
40. 45 can be best explained as belonging originally to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear ; hut Mt 513-16. 29. so ci9-34 712-20 Lk 
631. 43. 44 are here left uncertain. ’ 


f Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is give 
the preference here because ‘righteousness’ (%*«;<s<ruv9,) is 
technical tenn of theology, and is seldom used outside ( 
the vocabulary of religion. In Jesus’ day also it was a teohnici 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew’s accour 
of the Sermon {66*10.20 61.33), it is wholly absent from Luke 
account. Nor does it appear in Luke’s Gospel except at 17^ 
nor in John except at 168*10; and in Mark not at aU. Th^ 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentil 
Christians by the non -technical terms ‘love* an 

‘mercy ’ (f^tee), St. Paul’s constant use of the term (hxamtffiivi 
isontinued its theolo^cal designation. 


* See particularly Ps 411 654 843‘7 S9i5 1191. 2 1231* 2 Pr 832. 34, 
Is 3018 3220 562, Dn 1212 ; also 1 S 2625, 1 K Sis, pg 286 6819 721s. 19 
11S26, Jer 177. The idea ‘Blessed’ is expressed in the Hebrew 
OT (see also Sir 14i* 2. 20 25S.9 26i 2819 4811 5028) by two different 
words, and Tini!. The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root "irix meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.’ is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 

where it appears nineteen times (elsewhere seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX by which in classical 

meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Heinrici, Eerg- 
predigt, i. 27). Tiini!, Qal pass. ptcp. of 7ii3 meaning ‘ to bless ’ 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always rendered in the LXX by U'Xoyviros 
or euKoyK/iAivos, never by puntcapio^. In the Psalms 'v^dthout ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The NT uses both pMZKptcs and euXo-yriros and 

after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for is used of 

men and (-^sVe?) of God as recipient. denotes 

a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. Tjn|i when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without. It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used rather than ^n|!, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this hy ptonxiipio?. The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses thi 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ‘ Blessings and Cursings ’ of Dt 
27. 28 the terms are and "inx, rendered- in the LXX by 
tvXoyvjfAms and ImxetTapaiTos, The Greek word for ‘ Woe ’ in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is ovm. 

t ‘Like as a father pitieth Ms children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Mm,’ Ps 103L\ See also Dt 8^ 326, ig 12 6316, 
Mai 16 210. 

t Gf. especially Wendt, Lehre Jem^ il 139-160 (Eng. tr, i 
184-209); G. B. Stevens, Bt&Z. Theol. of the NT, pp. 65-76. 

%QQre, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 15, 16: ‘ The character 
which we here find described [in the Beatitudes] is beyond aM 
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and examx^le, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements ; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions vdthin himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow-men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men a^vay from the superficial tests 
and standards wdiich so commonly prevail, to a 
criterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present exist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per- 
verse, and perhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in tlie maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf. Lk the parable of the Pharisee and the 

Publican). The Gospel of Christ was, in tlie 1st 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of *Mt The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement.* 

Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 53-12 
originally stood at the beginning of the Sermon cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lk 020-23 presents but four Beatitudes, suggests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historically to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the composite material 
which came later to be associated with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon, t Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is by no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
are a compilation. Yet there are good reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an original unit : (1) the absence 
of four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke’s 
material had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic import which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk 020-23 gives evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 55- 7-9 will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission. (2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthman Beatitudes ; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 
them. (3) Their truth is quite too searching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creation. They must have 
come from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 
Beatitudes are necessary to the connexion in which they stand 
in Mt 53-12, since without them the ideal of life which the 
Beatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. If, as has been argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all that the following discourse contains, 


<guestion nothing else than our Lord’s own character put into 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which He gave. _ Here 
are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and indMdual application : (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed commandments, but is the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
all circumstances ; (2) because it is not only a description in 
words, but a descriprion set side by side with a living example.’ 

* Harnack, Das Wesen des Ckristentums, 1901, p. 47 [Eng. 
tr. p. 74], says: ‘Should we be threatened with doubts as to 
what He [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
again in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
contain His ethics and His religion, united at the root, and 

freed from all external and particularistic elements.’ 

t So Resch, Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Adeney (Expositor, 6th 
ser. vol. iL), O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 386 f.), and 
Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, p. 129). J . W eiss (Predigt Jesu% 
pp. 127, 187) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 57-9. Klopper, 
Zeitschr,/, wiss. Theol. im, that the eight Beatitudes 

were originally scattered through the Sermon, but were col- 
lected and placed at the beginning by the First Evangelist; 
an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthsean account were absent from the original 
group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 53-12 there is difference 
of opinion. It is customary to count them as either seven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter,* Of the first^seven, in vv.3-9, there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of 1W.10-12, whether they should be counted into the group at all ; 
or if^ counted, whether they contain more than one additional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word ‘Blessed’ (fAce.xxpt6s) is 
not generally regarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.3-ii); instead, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter — since vv.l9-i2 all treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Beatitude.t Then is the teaching concerning persecution for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes is not to be required. 

The order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 53-12 stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be a closely wToiight 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogical. 
They do nob seem to present an ascending, climactic order.! 
Nos. 1 and 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness. 
Nos. 2 and S pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under affliction and persecution. Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the internal righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos. 1 and 4 should pre- 
cede Nos. 5, 6, 7 ; bub logically the jJace of Nos. 2 and 3 seems 
to be after No. 4. This transposition is made in Luke’s account, 
wffiere the two Beatitudes of desire (020. 2ia) precede the other 
two (621b. 22. 23). If this order of the Beatitudes has the 
semblance of originality, it may be that Matthew’s Beatitudes 
were rearranged m transmission. It scarcely seems necessary, 


* The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Hilgenfeld, Kbstlin, Lange, Meyer, Nbsgen, Sbeinmeyer, B. 
Weiss. The arguments for this view are that Mt 519-12 does not 
really co-ordinate wnth vv.3-ii to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the seven Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead of 
eight. Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, p, 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt 55 as a marginal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 3711. The Beatitudes are counted as eight by Acbelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they correspond closely to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Kiihel, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsiicker, and many others. 
Helitzsch (Neue Untersuehungen, p. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command- 
ments ; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Since v.i9 and vv.n- 12 have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is not 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this ^oinb, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while v.io is given in the 
third personal form, like the other Beatitudes in Matthew, 
vv.ii- 13 are given in the second personal form, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as original, saying that at v.n Jesus turns to speak 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theorj^ v.i9 
would be the extraneous passage or vv.H- 12 (so Feine, Hllgen- 
feld, Weizsacker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unity of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
duplicate material in these verses, 

X Most commentators endeavour to show a special meaning 
and significance in the Matthsean arrangement of the several 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 56 f . (Eng. tr. p. 64 f .) : ‘ These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive : they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom. The eightli shows 
how the world wffil treat the members of the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘ the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as of such a nature that each stage ex- 
cludes the rest; or that, in advancing to another, the former 
are left behind.’ Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 73“75, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaining to the possession of it ; he further 
subclassifies them also. H. Weiss, Bergpredigt, pp. 9, 23, re- 
gards the first four as passive, the second four as active. Feine, 
Jahrb, /. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly -fitting pairs. Ibbeken, Bergpredigt 2, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as they stand has been unsuccessful. Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i. 28, thinks that if they had been arranged logically 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. 1, 4, 0, 8, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indicate 
the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth is a 
purely fanciful one. 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted upon a particular suc- 
cession of them,* 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Luke presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds ; (1) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direct 
address ; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 
=Lk 3-2). An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving the remainder of the discourse (from 5^^ onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themselves were originally of this form.f On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lulcan account might arise 
from the materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. The change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the fii-st Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew’s form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of-rS the 

original Aramaic form of the utterance being 'shorter, as in 
Luke. J The fourth Beatitude (Luke’s second) presents a some- 
what similar case ; when Matthew saj'S, ‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ it is possible or even 
probable that Jesus’ words were shorter (as suggested by the 
Lukan form) the implication rather than the expression of 
the idea contained in ry.v hxa.toirvvr,v, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the These words, too, may have been added 

to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. Since the idea of 
hungering spu’itually was common in the OT, Jesus may have 
used the ot arsivaSvrs? alone with that meaning, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 
Beatitude (Luke’s third) the vrtvdovvris of Matthew and the 
aXa/avTgff of Luke are probably two varying Greek words em- 
ployed to translate one Aramaic word ; the foimer is the better 
in this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of vvv in Lk 6*21 is an obvious importation. 
In regard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke’s fourth), concerning 
patient endurance and spiritual growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel t9 the first of the two dupli- 
cate forms in which Mt 5^0 gives it; instead, Lk 622-23aa:Mt 
511. 12. A comparison of these passages shows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording ; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 
(consider especially 622b. 23b). 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati- 
tudes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing diifiiculty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no longer represent Jesus* 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes find no parallel in the Matthsean account, 
nor elsewhere in any of the Gospels. Jesus used the Woe type 
of expression (of. Mt 187 23i:i-36, Lk lOU-ls 1137-52) against 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lk 624-26 are found only in 
this passage. If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon them a materialistic sense. ‘ Blessed are ye poor ! ’ 
conversely, * Woe unto you that are rich 1 ’ ; therefore only 
economic* poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that hunger nowl* 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you, ye that are full nowl’; therefore 
the ‘hungry’ are those in physical need of food, for the 


* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, Syr and a 
few other early text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachnoann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Achelis approves it, 
and H. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of ‘poor’ and ‘meek* (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew by both irTtazot Ps 69^3 and sr/iasls 
Ps 37^4) ; or it may have been merely fortuitous. 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jem, i. 66 ; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mou7it, p, 126. 

i So Klopper, Zeitschr, /. wiss. Theol. 1894 ; Kabiscb, SK, 
1896; J. Weiss, p. l82f. ; Schmiedel, Eneycl. 

BibL vol. ii. col. 1855 ; Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 29, who says : 
‘ An effort to exclude all misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, va rv&vyMvt (y.3), viiv iiHouciffOvviv (v.®), rp 
( v . 3 ), and hexsv Z'lxmioirCyrjS (v.lO). These additions mar the 
parallelism. They^ cannot be explained except as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating Jesus’ words into 
Greek.’ Similarly Bacon, op. cit. p. 127 f. The preservation of 
the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first import- 
ance, and to Greek-speaking' Christians they would not have 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms ‘mor’ and ‘hungry* to have a 
meaning primarily spiritual The addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity. 


spiritually ‘ full ’ are not doomed to eternal spiritual privation. 
Also the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terms, 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke’i 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk ; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 12iG'2i. 33 ; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk I612-31, cf, 1^3).* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views ; rather they had alread.y impressed 
themselves upon the material which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. They represent a strong sentiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and an exaggeration of Jesus’ teaching about riches. (3) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such ; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master. _ On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things ; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the material world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and import of these Woes into accord with Jesus’ spirit, con- 
ceptions, and method. (4) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus by His words and His works ; 
many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
violent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for His final judgments against 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here He is in the midst 
of His Galilsean ministry, the people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of His opponents has not yet reached its final stage. In 
view of these four considerations, the full authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk 624-26 must be counted an open historical 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if they cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex- 
plained as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods. The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the ‘Blessings 
and Cursings’ of the Old Covenant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be charged to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from which he di'ewhis material, f 

The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
affirms of men who attain to the character and per- 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological : the endless future of such men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com- 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life ; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 

♦ For this view see Campbell, Critical Studies in St. Luke's 
Gospel (1891), ch. 2 ; Rogge, Der irdische Besitz im NT (189',’), 
pp. 9-68; Peabody, Jesus ChHst and the Social Question (1901,\ 
pp. 190-201 ; Schmiedel in Eneycl. Bihl. vol. IL col. 1841 ; Cone . 
Rich and Poor in the NT (1902), pp. 118-142 ; and J. Weiss, 
P^'edigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes^ (1900), p. 182 f., who says: 

‘ There can no longer be any doubt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sharp contrast between the different external 
social conditions ; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.’ 

t Mathews, Social Teaching of Jems, ch. 6; Peabody, op. cit. 
ch. 4 ; Rogge, op. cit. pp. 1-68. 

t The authenticity of the Woes in Lk 024-26 is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 168 f. ; Bacon, Sennon on the Moxmt, 
p. 126; 0. Holtzmann, Leben Jem, p. 187; and by Plummer, 
Comm, on Luke, p. 181 f., who says : ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. Bub they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.’ On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergrede% p. 54 (Eng. tr. p. 62): ‘ Unquestionably, 
these Woes must he regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the iiarTative.’ H. Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 
p. 102 : ‘The Woes of Luke were constructed for the |)urpose of 
strengthening and explaining [the Beatitudes] according to the 
model of Dt 27i®*25, Is 68-23, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 631, Mic 2D.* Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrb.f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885, p. 16f.), Wernle (Synoptisohe Prage, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. F. H. Woods, Expos. Times, 1893, p. 256, says : 
The first Christians ‘ aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, e.g., m early 
preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
may be called a negative as well as a positive form ; especially 
when by so doing he would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ’s language might arise in course of time quite uncon- 
sciously, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching must have been repeated to catechumens.* 
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Psalms, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term fiaKdpLos appears in this con- 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self wholly to God, with the purpose of living 
according to His will ; it connotes also the efiect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God’s approval 
and blessing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt 5®"^^ is not essentially different 
from that which the OT at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted ; both the conceptions and the 
phrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
In the Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, fulfilling it, ix. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases ; the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings are the phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by Him from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teaching, receiving from Him a larger, higher im- 
port. Thus the phrases the * poor,’ the ‘ mourners,’ 
the ‘ meek,’ the ‘ hungering and thirsting,’ the 
* merciful,’ the * pure in heart,’ the ‘ peacemakers,’ 
the * persecuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tudes, the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,* the ‘comfort of 
the afflicted,’ the ‘entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘satisfaction of longing for righteous- 
ness and truth,’ the ‘seeing God,’ and the ‘becom- 
ing sons of God.’t Jesus’ use of OT and current 
religious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself ; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
fidence of His hearers ; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not mutually exclusive. An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

( 1 ) ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. ’ X The phrase ‘ the poor ’ (irrcoxol 
3= and was a current one among the Jews, 

* See the discussion of the term in the footnote * on p. 14^. 

t Tholuck, JBergrede 5, p, 69 (Eng. tr. p. 66) : ‘ There can be no 
doubt — and this should be carefully noted — that all the ideas 
which meet us here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, the righteousness of that Kingdom, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart, seeing God, etc., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.’ The passages of the OT in which these ideas are 
found will be indicated below. ^ 

t Mt 53 w TT-ot/xoi rS iitriv v 

etimviHf ; Lk 620 f^ecxcipiot oi on ujusrtpec terrly % 

rou 6sov, The Gospel of Matthew usually, though not 
always, employs the phrase 15 vSv oupxyavy while all the 
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arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. POOR in vol. iv.}. It 
designated that class, generally in humble circum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon God and seeking His spiritual bless- 
ings, instead of living in a worldly way, to accumu- 
late property and to attain social distinction and 
political poAver ; they were in the world, but not of 
it ; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom ' 
God could approve and bless.* It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, that He here used the phrase 
‘the poor’ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that case the words 
‘in spirit,’ Avhich in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a material 
misinterpretation, t The T<p irpedfiCLn would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus ; as it stands, it limits ol ttwxoI 
(not /ta/cdptoi) as a phrase of closer definition, t like 
‘ the pure in heart ’ of Mt 6® and the ‘ lowly in 
heart ^ of Mt IP®; cf. also Mk 1 Co 7®^. It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, hut that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There- 
fore the phrase ‘ the poor in spirit ’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition, a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic status.§ 

other Gospels and the other books of the NT use ^ 0»ertKttai rov 
deou. Did Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents ? 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things ? Or was only 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, the other being of a different 
origin? If so, which was Jesus’ phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. The majority of scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phrases are identical in meaning, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that His 
more frequent term was ‘the Kingdom of God.* (See esp. 
O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu^ pp. 124-126). The other phrase, 

‘ the Kingdom of Heaven,’ is to be explained as arising out of 
the fallacious reverence for the name of God which char- 
acterized the Jewish people and led them to use circum- 
locutions instead of speaking the name itself. Jesus, however, 
did not share this superstitious regard for the name of God ; on 
I the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ which probably 
was in general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be naore 
i acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other hand, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God ’ occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and among whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

* So Ps 912. 18 102. 9. 32 12» 4017 6929 722. 4. 12. 18 82®^ 86^ 1092a 
1137, Is 611 (cf. Lk 4I8) 662. See Achelis, BergpreMgt^ p. 7 f. ; 
Kabisch, SK^ 1896; Klopper, Zdtschr. /. tviss. Tkeol. 1894; 
Wellhausen, IsraeUtische u. Judi8ck& GescMohU^ 1897, ch. 15 ; 
Rahlfs, und in den Psahnen^ 1892 ; J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jem vom Eeiche^Gottes^i I900t pp. 1S3-185; Driver, art. Pooa 
in vol. iv., who argues for Rahlfs’ distinction between '431 (poor, 
needjO and 1^3; (humble towards God). 

t It is obvious that when Jesus’ words came into the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the history, litera- 
ture, ideas, and religious terminology of the Jews, there would 
be great danger of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term * poor ’was used by the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necessary to add the words ‘ in spirit,’ in order that Jesus’ 
meaning might not be misunderstood. l^Iodern English usage 
of the term ‘poor’ is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we also need the words ‘in spirit’ to guard against 
misinterpretation, 

t So H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Kabisch, Klopper, Tholuck, B. 
Weisa The does not refer to the Holy Spirit, as main- 

tained by Achelis (Bergpredigt, p. 5); so that the phrase ‘the 
poor in spirit’ does not mean ‘the poor through the Holy 
Spirit,* nor ‘the poor by the Holy Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit.’ Rather, the refers 

to the spiritual nature of the man himself. 

§ So the best of the ancient commentators, Origen, Ohrysos 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact, and nearly all modern scholars. 
Tholuck, 8, p. 63 f. (Eng, tr. p. 70 f.): ‘a consciousness 

of poverty m the blessings of salvation. . . , The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements ; 
while external conditions, the possession or lack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 
Woes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery;* but that is a perversion of 

physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit, . . . those poor are pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their spiritual poverty.' Kabisch, SK, 1896, says that the tS 
^rnOiuiMTi is added ‘ in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religious sense.’ Klopper, Zeitsehr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who in opposition to the wise and understanding 
(Mt 1123) are characterized as ‘babes’ or ‘little children’ (Mt 
18^); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vomReiche Grottcs 2, 1900, pp. 130-132: ‘They are called 
‘ ‘ poor ”... not because the}’^ have no money, but because, as the 
Dj;, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing^ They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, but are 
shunned by them like the lepers. . . . They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart before 
their God in their inner chamber? They live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition; because it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . They do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God’s sight, to ^pos.p 
xssa Y,ffCpov trviuptas, (1 P 3^). They do not see that God, in his 
mysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such as they 
(cf. Lk 1021, Mt 181-4).* — It is true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the early and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, JBergpredigt^ p. 10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude towards material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong : Jesus neither taught nor prac- 
tised it; He did not regard material poverty and physical 
misery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are ; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, except in specific cases where it formed an insuper- 
able obstacle to spiritual well-being ; what He did require was 
the supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 
things. 

^So 0. Holtzmann, Lcben Jem^ 1901, p. 186 f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm, on Luke^ p. 179 : ‘ In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues) ; and this doctrine is emphasized by the 
corresponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and ful- 
ness of bread (as being sources of temptation).’ Here the 
materialistic tone of^ the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, hut 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regarding them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions ; this is to 
ignore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, ii. 167 f., thinks that the economic poor are meant : 

‘ Because this salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
ersecuted, because of their future participation in the heavenly 
lessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly^ poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their longing for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still less in the following Woes against the rich, the satis- 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as m itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the greatest emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness is not really such. Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who from the world’s point of view are 
counted miserable are the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.* Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation ; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus’ teaching at this point must 
be understood as presented by them— -and they give a verv" 
different set of ideas. Kabisch, SK, 1896, interprets : ‘ Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth : 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke ; but not as there that accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
poverty vdll be blessed. ... I regard the Lukan form [of the 
first Beatitude] as the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 
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Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 
a man’s relation to the material world, to the form 
which Imke derived from his sources ; hut how 
could the reverse have happened? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesus’ teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
in Mt , 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenance, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such men, 
and of such alone, can it he said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
indifierence. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sufficient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 

service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
dom are not external hut internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a reward or a recompense 
for their poverty, but because they set their hearts 
on things which are above ; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of right- 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
performing the service described in the first clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much a number of different things, as they con- 
vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator and provider will come 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints. t ‘ The Kingdom of God ’ was a phrase 
which had long been used to express all conceiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present : ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke ; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them.J 

(2) ‘ Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall 
he comforted.’ § Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is6P"® (‘to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words concerning the 
Kin&^dom, in a similar way.’ 

* Yet 0. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p, 186 i, holds that 
just this change was made. 

t So Kabisch, SK, 1896 ; Ibbeken, Bergpredigt% p. 19. Tholuek, 
Bergrede 5, p. 57 (Eng. tr. p. 64), says : ‘ If we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or possessed, hut 
each of them really comprises all spiritual blessings.’ 

t Upon the meaning and use of the teraut ‘ Kingdom of God' 
in J esus’ teaching, see esp. W endt, Lehre J esu, ii. 293-828. 

§ Mt 64 ^xxpm 6{ TTBvOovvre?, oTt uuto) •srotpcox'kviQrtirovrm Lk 6®^^ 
ptMXKpm « xXetUvTSi vvv, otj y^s?i.dtrsT£. The Lukan form is second* 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Compar« 
with'it Ja49." 
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comfort all that mourn,’ d'^ 5 n;} and Ps 126®* The 
term ‘mourning’ {wevdodvres) is so general a one 
that it is difficult to determine precisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co 1^ 7^®), 
while others think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from afflictions, adversities, and persecutions.* 
There seems no sufficient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life — 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
— which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning ; no one escapes the 
anguish of paix, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. And men have always longed 
for a better day, 'when this mourning shall be no 
more. ^ It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God’s faithful 
ones, Is 6P; cf. Lk 2^® 4^®. Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would be realized. The Apoca- 
lyptist has repeated with thrilling joy the promise : 
‘And he shall wipe awaj?- every tear from tlieir 
eyes ; and death shall be no more ; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more ; 
the first things are passed away’ (Rev 2D). 

Although the promise of comfort is in the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, its besto^v- 
ment is not to be regarded as exclusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when J esus spoke these Avords, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease, — that stage belongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdom, — but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
Himself, are perfected through suffering (He 5® 
12®"^^). Rest and peace came to the world in and 
through Christ (Mt Jn 14^*^ 16®^). 

(3) ‘ Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth.’ f The idea is that of Ps 37^^ ‘ the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ t and the LXX renders d'uk 
by TTpaets. Meekness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
related to that of the ‘poor,’ which Jesus had 
already taken up in the first Beatitude. This same 
Hebrew word is rendered in the English VBS now 
by ;he one word, now by the other ; also com- 
iae*EJy transjated ‘ poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek’ (ct. Is 6D in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 4^®). In Is 66^ the term ui; is associated with 
and Tin, where the three ideas seem 

closely akin : To this man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.’ Cf. also Ps 25^"^®, Pr 16^^. The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man’s attitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
He wili bring to nought, Ps 75^”’ 94®'’*. It is 
primarily His attitude towards God which Jesus 
has in mind when He says, ‘ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowdy in 

* For the former view, Clem. Alex., Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
rS'Cfently Achelis ; for the latter view, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Ihheken. B. Weiss holds that it is impossible to 
tell whether Woe one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholuck, Bergrede^t P* *^3 (Eng. tr. p. 79), says : ‘The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing from 
a felt poverty of spirit. , . . This penitential grief is not, how- 
ever, to be regarded as confined to the period of conversion, 
but ought to be viewed as a continuous condition of the soul.’^ 

t Mt 55 fAOixotptOf ol irpctBTSi on cttivos xXv^povoiAVtffovfftv 
Luke has no parallel. 

t Bacon, Sermon on the Mounts pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, but ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
a marginal addition from Ps 37ii, which has crept in aftyr v.3 in 
some manuscripts, after v.-* in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 


heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls’ (Mt 
11'*^*^). And the ‘ meek ’ who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk 
They become a part of the great world, anti are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system. They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance ; 
instead, by complete self-committal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greatest influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10^ (cf. also Eph 4‘-^, Ja 3^”^, 1 P 3'^) ; and it is the 
meaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek usage of irpaets than to the Hebrew 
conception of The" Greeks had scarcely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
so true and striking an element in the religion of 
Israel. 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘ shall in- 
herit the earth,’ He adopted the popular phrase of 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was tlien 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym- 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with tlie Messianic kingdom.* 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by ; but the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation tliat God would trhimpli 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient servants among men, He reaffirmed. Nor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 
on the earth would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the growth of 
the Kingdom was to he gradual (Mk 4^®’®“), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful ; the 
Divine ideal is making its way among men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of God.t 

(4) ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled.’ t The 

♦ The phrase arose in a literal sense, with refer- 

ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan by the 
Israelites ; cf. Gn 157, Dt 4^8, Jos 149. After the Israelites had 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became figuratively used to designate an antici- 
pated material, moral and spiritual supremacy of the people of 
God on the earth, as in Ps 37, esp. vv.9- n, already quoted, and 
in Ps 259-13 ‘The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way. . . . His soul shall dwell at ease, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.’ See also Is 6091, Bn 797 ; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Mt 2534, Mk 127, Uo 4i3, 
Gal 318, Rev 59- 10. 

t Tholuck, JBergrede^ p. 78 (Eng. tr. p. 83) : ‘ In this promise 
humility and meekness are by him pronounced to be the truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.* B. Weiss thinks this idea 
lies very remote from the passage, and describes the meek as 
‘ those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, bear, without bitter- 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuse of those who afflict ami 
persecute them. The painful consciousne.ss of tlieir own short- 
comings makes them humble when they are treated unjustly b> 
others.’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt S®) 
but it comes under the eighth Beatitude rather than under the 
third. 

J Mt 5® fMcxKptoi ot xooi 

avTtfx ^oproinrljvitrovreit, Lk 691a' put&x^ptoi o! trfive!JvTt> vvv, on x.^pnx.tr‘ 
Bwt/ffk. It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew’s Greek form, the vr.v hz. or 
even zecj Hv hz. being possibly an expansion ; but it seems 
sufficiently clear that in any case the Matthew account pre- 
serves the true idea, and that the material tone of Luke’s 
Beatitude (compare his corresponding Woe, 695) ig a later per 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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terms Huager’ and ‘thirst,’ representing the 
fimdamental physical necessities, had been of old 
used syinbolicaliy to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, cf. Is 49^*^ 55^* ^ 65^^, Am 8^^, Ps 34^* 42^ (and 

iiEthe NT see Jn 6^® Kev 22^* ; xoprdi-ojLLai also 

was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Fs 17^® 
107'^. Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
be no doubt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs ; every^ one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Rev 22^^). Right- i 
eousness was the technical Jewish term to connote ! 
that quality and quantity of character and con- : 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is J 
the one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to perfect men’s conception of 
righteousness, and to insj)ire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those w^ho long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the i 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous- 
ness consists in right character and service, it 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must he 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
It is the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attainment of God’s ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘ Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ t It is probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are cor- 
relative Mic 6® ‘He hath showed thee, 0 man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ (cf. also Ps Is 

531-11) . 23^^ ‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 

sees, hypocrites ! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment {i»e, justice §], and 
mercy, and faith.’ There is no righteousness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc- 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 

Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term 'righteousness’ in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His love and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man who in and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
by Jesus ; but He does not use this term to denote that idea. 
So nearly all commentators. Achelis, Bergpredigtj p. 22 : ‘The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upon 
the certainty that the object of the longing is essential to life, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is the 
object of such desire ; what is meant by it is that moral con- 
dition which is in accordance with God’s will.’ B. Weiss defines 
the righteousness here referred to as that ‘righteousness which 
corresponds to the norm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Israelite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God’s good pleasure and the participation in 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good in an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
B''or in the Kingdom of God, and only there,— though there with 
the greatest of certainty,— will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realized.* 

t Mt 57 ei IXirifACiVSSt on oturo) iktytQ^erovroot, Luke has 

no parallel. 

t So closely connected are the two ideas that the Heb. 
which more commonly should be and is represented in the 
LXX by iixcitooruvr,, is at times translated by ikiTiuacrCvyi : of. Dt 
623 2413 , Ps 245 83® 103®, Is 127, In Wie Sermon passage Mt 61 
ixmfioa-uvr.v appears as a variant reading of hxanoirvvviv ; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested <EL against nBD), and 
is accepted by few scholars. 

§ So H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt ; ct Ps 33®. 


and gave them great prominence in His instruc- 
tion. Mercy is twofold : subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all ; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ili-wiil ; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 18-^'^®, 1 Co Eph 4^2). Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt 910-13 

2531-40^ Lk 10-^'37 1010-31^ jxq 129-21^ 522.23^ QqI 

312-14^ 1 Jn 3^^“^®). It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt cf. Ro 13®"% 

Gal And farther on in the Sermon, at 

Mt the duty of love is explicitly taught. 

But the fact is, that although the term love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love to men. All that the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 18-^*=^®. And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them ; cf. also Mt Mk 
Eph 4^2, Ja 2% This is not retaliation on 
God’s part. If it seems severe, it is yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear, 

(6) ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God.’ * The phrase ‘ pure in heart ’ occurs in Ps 
73^ (2;?^ n.h LXX rois €l)d4(rt rg Kapdlq,) and in Ps 
24^ (an? n3, LXX Ka6a,pbs ry KapSig.) ; cf. also Ps 5H®. 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti 1®, 
2 Ti 2-2), although the thought is all-pervasive. 
The term Kapdia, corresponding to the Hebrew 3^ 
and in the NT deriving its signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate.! In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
T(p TTvedfxaTL in the first Beatitude. By ‘ purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thought and feeling which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in His day. The rich young man 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set npon his material 
possessions (Mk ; the Pharisees outwardly 

appeared righteous unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23‘^®"^®), 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘ pure in heart ’ ‘ shall see God ’ is an 

* Mt 5** futxaptoi ot xccBccpo) ry xotph'^, on eohro) vov Sth o’^ovroti 
Luke has no parallel. 

tSee Wendt, Lehre Jem, ii. 116-121; Crenaer, BiU,-Theo( 
WUrterbitohJ (1S92), in loe.; art. Heart in vol. ii. 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solely eschatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing God is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one ; it is to enter into full communion 
witli Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to ‘see 
God* arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 K 10®, 
Est 1^^) ; * how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings ! The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the OT saints (Ps 11^ 

‘ the upright shall behold his face ’ ; 17^® * As for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness *). In the NT also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 3^ ‘we shall see him 
even as he is ’ ; He 12^^, Rev 22^) ; the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27®^), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
God. This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct communion with Him and direct re- 
sponsibility to Him, is more than a theological 
theory — it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in His 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 

joy- 

(7) ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall 
be called sons of Goa.’t The term eiprjvoiroibt 
occurs in the LXX form of Pr 10^“, and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12^®. But ‘ peace * was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of e/pTjv. in this passage is exclusively 
passive, Le. ‘peaceable.* But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, which includes this 
while containing also an active element — to make 
peace. $ Certainly Jesus’ idea here is comprehen- 
sive ; He has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of peace — all kinds of peace — among 
men (cf. He 12^^, Ja 3^®). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt 11^®, Jn 14^^ (the paradox, 
Mt 10®^), Eph 218*1®, Col po ; for God is the God 
of Peace, Ro Ifii®, 2 Co IS^, Ph 47-9^ 1 Th 
He 13‘-^®, who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 218* 1^. Peace between God and men was pro- 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was enjoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one’s self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
true peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers ‘ shall be called sons of God * 
because in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the viol signifies that 

*Oiii the ‘vision of God* as held by Philo, see Schurer, 
Gesckichte d, J'Mmhen Yolkesf (1S98), vol. m. p. 661. 

t Mt 69 (jucstiipm ei upviwmtt viot tlfcIS 

Luke has no parallel. 

t For the passive sense only, Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently Ibbeken, Bergpr&digt^^ p, 43. For an active meaning 
also, Luther, Meyer, Tholuck, Bleek, Achelis, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and the EV. Others incorrectly regard the ‘peace’ 
mentioned as that obtained by the atoning work of Christ ; so 
Chrysostom. Stier. 


the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt Rev 2F. The expres- 
sion ‘ called * sons of God is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 1 Jn 3^) as something not only 
true, but recognized to be true. 

(8) ^ ‘ Blessed are thej^ that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’ * Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
from their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 
passages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, and the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
— the sufferings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He ll88-i«), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
principle, He predicted persecution for His fol- 
lowers (Mt Jn 16^), and this persecution 

actually befell them (Jn 9-8, Ac 5^^ 8^*®, 1 P 3^^ 
414-16)^ The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered, f 

■* Mt iu,a,Z(x.f>ici 6i ivtziv hxateo'vvijff iV/ etvvSf 

io-viv Vi ^ctctXsicc. Tuv oupavuv, pMx6s.pm io'Tf o-rav IvuViffOttriv vp/Mi xm 
xoct SiTTuirtv iroiv vrovvi^hv xaM vpjum tjMj}. 

^ct/ptTt xou uyccKKioLarOt, cn o p.io’ilos bpxSv 8V oipxvtHf’ 

ouTus ykp ihiaiav rohs ^po^ViTas ‘Tohi upo vpAm. Lk 6^ 23 
pMtxu.pK>i Btrre oVav pAtCYtiruiriv upAois ei kvBpu^ott xo&j cmv k^opicrmffiv 
vpAeis fccu ovutt<rcti(r;v xa) vo evopAx vpAuv «avvip6v htxx 

ToS vlov rov avdpunrou. pc^pv)V% h ixitvjp rp YijAiptp, xcu ffXijirvicrxrV 
l^otf ykp 0 pAia-tiof upAoHv iroKvs iv vm oupava' xxra, rk xiirx y'xp 

i^ahvv tm irpoi^virxis oI xaript? xvtSv, With regard to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said : (1) the corresponding Lukan Beatitude 
622 . 2 S is parallel not to Mt but to Mt 6ii* it is suggested 
above that 6io and may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Since one feature of the Beatitudes was their brief, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OT), the original 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, and 6io is 
closely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes ; both 
of wliich things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is very long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 5U- and Lk 622. 23 are varying words from one 
historical sajdng, introduced here by a transmitting or editorial 
hand because of their close similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 5U- 12 is 
an expansion of the idea contained in Mt 6^0 by Jesus Himself 
(or possibly by some subsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); for the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the general 
conception of persecution in v.io feeing expanded in vv.H - 12 into 
the specific ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in several respects 
secondary in character, i,e. it shows greater departure than 
Matthew’s from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modifications arose out of a freer handling in transmia 
Sion, a partial conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
material circulated, and a greater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution in the Apostolic age. The 
terra putrYitrua-tv is used in a charwteristlc Lukan way, cf, Lk 
1426 1013 2117. Xhe ix^aT^mv ro eve/Ax upAXV xomipav^ as also 
the kouptertv^ refer to the excommunication of the Christiana as 
heretics from the synagogues and other Jewish relatioiislups— 
things which actually happened, but which the Matthaean pas- 
sage does not specifically predict. ^ Theji^^v IpAoZ of Matthew is 
more original than the tnxx roS uleu red kySpiurev of Luke. Lk 
62!^, first clause, seems modified. And Lk 623, last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
material. These phenomena are constant throughout Luke’s 
Gospel as compared with Matthew’s. 

f The >\ptvBSpAmt of Mt fill is attested by nBOE and the 
majority of witnesses; it is omitted by B and certain other 
witnesses of the ‘Western’ text. The word is therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for th© * Western 
type of text have good foundation, it is not impossible that this 
4syStf^8v«i8, in the terminology of Westoott-Borft, a ‘ Western 
non-interpolation.’ Jesus, of course, Implied the thought which 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecutions, but through them ; for 
J esiis, of coarse, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The evBKev diKaio- 
<jw 7 ]s of Mt 5^*^ and the ’ipcKev i/xov of the following 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would atllict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as He taught, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 7"^ 15^®-^^ 17^^). Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake (Mt 5^^ 23”^'®*^) ? With 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; but Cluistian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 
persecution to fulffl its own true mission in their 
lives and in the Church (He 12®'^^). 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute well-being. The phrase 
‘great is your reward in heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 5^^=Lk is practically one in meaning 
witli that of Mt 5^® ‘for theirs is the Kingdom of j 
Heaven.’ * The term ‘ reward ’ {fjLia-66^) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, quid 
pro quo terminology of legal Judaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those gracious spiritual 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ and ‘great 
reward,’ but not the Kingdom of Heaven plus 
some additional reward, since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission , — Mt (cf. Lk 11®^ 

1434. 35j .j. ^ The connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char- 
acter and conduct as Mt 5®’® has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and calumny, Mt 
; but they must not on this account go into 
hiding— rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt Balt is a preservative element, 

light is a life-giving one ; t both were current 

it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the proper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to have been added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘ reward’ see B. Weiss, Theologie des 

NT^ (1895), $ 32; Tholuok, Bergrede^, pp. 99-101 [Eng. tr. 
p. 101 1 ] ; Achelis, Bergpredigtf pp. 52-55. 

f This section is regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Peine, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon ; it is defended by Achelis, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. If the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

t The exact function of salt which Jesus had here in mind is 
somewhat uncertain : was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 K 2^9- 20 (so Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job 6C, Ool 4R (so Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk 9-19- 50 (so Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, pp. 102-106 

[Eng, tr. pp. 105-109])? The second of these views is perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and the third too complex, too 
erudite ; it seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
salt is conceived in its fuudamenM property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religious 
expressions, cf. esp. Is 426 496 eoi-2, Jn 14. ». 1235. 46^ gph 58. 


figurative terms for spiritual realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He must not only himself be good and do good ; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
(Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament . — Mt (cf. 

Lk 16^^). The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear : Jesus has set forth _ the 
new Gospel norm of life and has enjoined 

His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (5^®’^®) ; now He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif- 
fered so much from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
—not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders of the day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly’ — whether this revelation of 
God’s will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.’* 

Ph 215, 1 Th 55. The phrase of v.i6 vo vfMVy means either 
* the light which is intrusted to you,’ viz. the Gospel (so H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss), or ‘the light which you are,’ as in v.i4, 

* Mt dll' fAvi vof^la’virs cn rtXtioy ttatTotXSercti vov vojcaov voug 
•vptxpYi’fBe.g' oiix ^?idoy fTkvipucrott, The customaiy 

phrase, 0 vo^os ol tTpoi^'^rm, is a phrase which arises from the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature, the v6f*.os designating 
the first five books, the vpotpTjvatt the remainder ; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 51"^ we have the disjunctive particle ») 
instead of the usual xott in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to suggest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two divisions— He might abrogate either one without the 
other, hut He washes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in Sii', He does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
5IS.48. All that He goes on to say pertains to the Law; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis {Bergpredigt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, tliat He 
came not to destroy hut to fulfil, a fortiori it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that He passed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Eecently Pro- 
fessor Briggs (Expos. Times, viii. 39S) has argued that Mt 6^7 as 
given by Jesus stood, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the 
law : I came not to destroy but to fulfil,’ for ‘ the Evangelist 
added “ the Prophets ” in order to make the statement refer to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex- 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying' the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The worc^ « rous 
jrpoi?Y,TciS might easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets ; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and heeded careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 
fulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of the Prophets ; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal literature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and externalization of the Law ; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in some respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the very soul of the Hebrew history 
and Bible ; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable series of great and small 
duties which few could know and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it so externalized the Law' that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observjxnce of minute 
ceremonial performances, w'hile the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law w'ere neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of tlie OT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
2^^) ; He would not observe the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 12^’^^, Mk 2'^^-3^ Jn ; He 
denounced, with a true prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 15^'“^*, Mk 7^’^^ 
cf. Is Mic6®'^) ; He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised wiio did not keep the ! 
Law, in order to do them good (Mk 2^'^* Such 
an attitude on Jesus’ part towards the teaching of | 
the scribes and Pharisees w^as involved in His j 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti- ! 
tilde He w'as not, in fact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He W'as defending it against the false interpreta- 
tion which had become current. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identified 
their conception oi the OT with the OT itself— 
how^ could they be mistaken about it? Therefore 
Jesus W'as a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race ; He richly merited 
a traitor’s death. It seemed to them logical and 
conclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
their owm ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His work did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. But had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they w'ould have w'elcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him ; they w'ould have 
been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles which underlay them (Mt 22^-^"^®). He 
abrogated such provisions and implications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity ^to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt 521 - 24 . 27 . 28 . 
divorce, ; the use of oaths, ; the practice 
of retaliation, ; the pride of race, wdiich made 
men despise other nations, In these matters, 
which He dealt wdth as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain princixJes 
which He intended to be ajixdied to the OT through- 

phrase ‘the law and the prophets’ is a favourite one in 
Slatthew, compare 7^^ with Lk ; 22^0 with Mk 
But to this argument it maj^ be replied that the G^pels of 
Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which many of the distmctly 
Jewish elements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of a universal Gospel. 


out.* He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best W'bich the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew' Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the law'givers and 
jjrophets had taught, but Fie took up and reaffirmed 
the^ essential ethical principles and religious ideas 
w'hich the Hebrew^ lawgivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had en- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regarded His own revelation of the will of 
God as immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed wdien He 
says, ‘VeriljM say unto you, Among them that are 
born of w'omen there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ 
(Mt iHh cf. also Mt 13^"). To the same eflect is 
Mk 22^-22 ‘ JSio man seweth a piece of undressed 
clotli on an old garment ; else that w'hich should 
fill it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a worse rent is made. And no man puttebh new' 
wine into old wine-skins ; else the wdne will burst 
the skins, and the wdiie perisheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus’ jjarabolic 
statement in Mt 13^2 < Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man tliat is a householder, wdiich bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old. ’ f 

When, therefore, Jesus says, M came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 5^“^), lie places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT,J and bids us see 
the continuity of God’s purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and truth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the w'orld. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus w'as, and did, and taught ; they de- 
scribe His mission. And He felt Himself comjjetent 
to perform this mighty w'ork, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualified by Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation. Since He was superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of God, Fie was capable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; fife was appointed 
to pronounce what elements in those teachings w'ere 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the w'hole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 

* Jesus attacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions only 
to the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of His 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left 
for subsequent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans- 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and He saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 132^, Mk 426-29). 
His work was not destructive but constructive, not negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation ; but no one who 
follows Jesus’ example in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthrow the false ; rather 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the establish- 
ment of what is true. There is a radical difference between a 
j critical and a helpful attitude in one's work for the world. 

1 t On the interpretation of Mt 1352 see particularly Wendt, 
ZehreJesu, a. S49. 

fSt. Paul’s conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, as may lie seen in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. In Ro St. Paul claims 
not to annul but to establish tlie Law ; not in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils its mission not by remaining an acorn, but by growing 
into an oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining a 
child, but by becoming a man. So the OT Law was fulfilled and 
e.stablished not by continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (cf. Gal 4^- 5), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti 
tude of Jesus and St. Paul towards the Law, see esp. art. Law 
IS Tim NT in voL iii. 
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Divine ideal ’within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal criterion. 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the complete, literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘ fulfilling ’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaffirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He immedi- 
ately adds in vv.^*^'^s. Jesus could only have meant 
that He came to ‘ fulfil ’ the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them.* 

In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 517 must 
be interpreted His words in Mt 5is. The former, v.is, seems 
to say ; I affirm most emphatically that to the end of time f the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
he actually and completely realized. The latter, v.l9, seems to 
say : The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
quired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven. J Now 


* This is now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede^i pp. 124, 126 [Eng. tr. pp. 125, 127] : ‘ So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and Hfe, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline. . . . That the ful- 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
the Law cannot be admitted’ (see Tholuck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 517, pp. 113-131 [Eng. tr. pp. 115-131]). Bruce, Expositor's 
Greek Testament, i. 104 ; ‘ He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting* aside the crude details of their | 
conception of the Messianic time.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. i 
ii. d. Mattevgm. p. 102 : ‘ He comes not at all to undo or to abro- 
gate ; his mission is a positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of God], in which he will bring to perfection all God’s 
revelations and plans of salvation.’ Feine, Jahrb, f. Protest, 
Theol, 1885 ; ‘ Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is a close continuity between them ; true religion, 
presented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.* Wendt, LehreJesu, ii. 
338 f.: * He would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not feel called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God’s will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scribal teaching ; but that instead he w'ould perfect that revela- 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal expression* (see Wendt’s entire discussion, pp. 333-351). 
Similarly also Luther, Meyer, Hilgenfeld, Achelis, Bacon, and 
many others. H. Holtzmann, Comm. ii. d. Syuoptiker, p. 104, 
says, concerning Mt 617 ; ‘it is open to question whether during 
the public life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission could have been formulated, either in the positive sense 
(of, Eo 104) or in the negative sense.* 
t The phrase ms 7r<x.pixByi 6 oiipotvos 4i yJJ does not define 

a terminus ad quern, but means ‘for ever,* in the sense that He 
has no pronouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
be no longer valid. So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuck, Ibbeken, 
Bruce, B. Weiss ; a contrary opinion by Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
p. 84, and Lechler, SK 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the ^parallel saying in Lk 16i7 iiixotcainpov Se ta-viy rh 
avpaviy xoti Hv yojv ye<&piXQuv ^ rov yoyuiv fu«.y xipoutxy ve&truv (on 
this passage and its relation to Mt 5i8 see esp. Feme, Jahrb. 
f. Protest. Theol, 1885, pp. 31-35). B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm.u. d. 
Mattexgm. p. 104, saj^s that in the phrase ‘till heaven and earth 
pass away * Jesus * does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but [this] is only a popular ex- 
pression (cf. Job 141^ for the permanent authority of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never pass away. But of a 
continuation of the Law beyond the last world-cat^trophe, as 
referred to in Mt 248«, nothing is here said.* The second phrase 
ky r»vvet, yiymreti is parallel tO the ms &y iretpi'KBy I tvpmls xoti 
% and m meaning can only he synonymous with it, 
t Concerning the intei^retation of the phrase S? ictv oty xCervi 
m»y T«» rofiraw xm iXecxic-rm, B. WeisS, Meyer-Eomm, 

^ d. mattevgm. p. 105, says ; ‘The phrase “one of the least of 
these commandments** refers not to tine Pharisaic distinction 


neither of these statements could have been made by Jesus | 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and Hia 
practice. The OT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law wffiich Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reaffirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult state- 
ments in VV.18. 19 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His general attitude towarclis the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutiae was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive^ elements 
in the Law being passed over ; t and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of hyperbolical language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to impress the truth he wished 
to convey, t But an increasing number of scholars have come 

between small and great commands; since Jesus has in v.fS 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence can only be to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole.’ On the contrary, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 91: ‘It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandments, and in 
so far he recognized the Pharisaic (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential.’ The diffi- 
culty of regarding the words of this verse as coming from Jesus 
in just their present form is great. He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, cf. Mt 2323 ‘Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone ’ ; see also 

Mt 2237 * 40 . 

* See particularly Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 142-146 [Eng. tr. pp. 
141-144], who holds that ‘more than the moral law is included 
here, as the expression ISra, sv ■») fAla zepocia. shows ; while v.f^ 

I indicates that the fulfilment here spoken of extends to all the 
ivTokott. To limit the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Eedeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character.* This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘ in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
realized (He lO^).’ Similarly, ‘the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Christian 
people ; the passover, in the Lord’s Supper ; circumcision, in 
baptism ; the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,* etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 78 f. : ‘ The refeience here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (e.g. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic future ; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to the new demands and 
promises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and promises current in Israel.’ Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt^, pp. 64, 56 : ‘ That he is thinking here (v.is) especi- 
ally of the Ten Commandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern ti’anslations, 
is evident when he says that not a jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest part could 
be taken away. . . . The whole difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.i9) arises from taking the expression “ the law and the 
prophets” too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. If he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase “ the law and the 
prophets ” is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as signifying only the existing legal order of the common moral 
life, an interpretation which is placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of this phrase in Mt 7i2. For if he can say, “ Ail things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them : for this is the law and the pro- 
phets,” then it cannot be denied that in 5^8 he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of which the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintained.* Burton and Mathews, 
Constmctive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 101 f. : * It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings of both Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. , . . Jesus declares his 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he disregarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, respecting fasting, 
Mk 219* 20 ; clean and unclean meats, Mk 717-19 ; and divorce, 
Mt 197 - 9 ), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 712 2237-40). This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.’ 

tT-he figurative language should therefore he interpreted 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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fco question the precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
stand repoited in Mt 518.19.* xhe wording of them presents 
the rabbinical conception of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid ; t the formulse used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
ology. The statements themselves are too likely to be mis- 
understood and to mislead the hearers. The hyperbole is too 
much in the direction of the literalism which He was strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It is not necessarj^ to suppose, nor is it at all probable, that 
Mt 5 IS. 19 was a free Composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this occasion. But a certain Jewish-Christian colour- 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have used some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 
purpose of affirming the Divine character and the essential cor- 
rectness of the OT revelation, and of impressing the duty of 
members of the Kingdom which He was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. And these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than He was accus- 
tomed to use in His general teaching, may, through the pro- 
cesses of transmission and translation, have taken on a still more 
conservative tone than He had given them. When it is re- 
membered that for 16 or 20 years after Jesus’ death the primitive 
disciples had no other conception of the OT than that it was 
literally and completel;^ in force, Jesus’ teaching being only 
supplementary thereto, it is not difficult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a foi-m and interpretation 
in accordance with the disciples* conceptions of the relation of ’ 
the New to the Old Dispensation. In such a transformation of i 
Jesus* words and meaning there would be no intention to mis- 
represent Him, hut rather a conscious puri3ose to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
hy these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus* other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
OT Law ; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, which maintained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a time that constant and signifi- 
cant portion of Jesus* teaching and conduct which was against 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the OT. 

In the following verse, Mt 5-®, we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 
as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, was entirely insufficient— not enough to admit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven. $ Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged against Him, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23^*^, Lk 

clearly, B. Weiss, Meyer'Komm. H. d. Matfevgm. p. 104 : the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
pression every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesus 
has in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem- 
plates an antitypical fulfilment of the ceremonial element in it.’ 
With Weiss agree Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, H. Holtzmann, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
viewed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
His contemporaries. 

* So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Wittichen, Kostlin, Weizsacker, 
Hilgenfeld, Feine, H. Holtzmann, Schmiedel. Holtzmann, 
Comm. u. d. Synoptiker^ p, 106, regards the three verses, vv.i"*i9, 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism. 
Feine, Jahrb.f. Protest. Thml. 1885, pp. 26-35, argues at length 
that W.18. 19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish-Christian 
additions. Bacon, Sermon on the Mmmt, pp. 133-138, rejects 
V.18, but thinks that v.i9 can be explained here as it stands. 

t The Jews of Jesus’ day conceived the Law to he the Divinely 
revealed will of Jehovah, made known to Moses for the per- 
manent guidance of the people ; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on the basis of Jer 3131 thought that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Bar 4i, To 1^; Philo, Vita 
3fosis^ ii. 656 ; Josephus, contra Apio^iem, ii. 38. Bereshith R. 
10. 1 reads : ‘ Everything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end ; only one tiling is excepted which has no end, and 
that is the Law.* Shemoth R. 6: ‘Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law for ever.’ Midrash J^oheletht 71. 4 ; 

* [The Law] shall remain in pei-petuity for ever and ever,* 

t It is difficult to understand how the words of Mt 232* s can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the teachings of the 
scribes and Pharisees (‘All things whatsoever they bid you^ 
these do and observe’)? Their teaching was certainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus cbaracterized the scribes and Pharisees as 

* blind,’ Mt 1313 2317- 19 ; His whole mission was concerned with 
the establishment of an anti-Pharisaio ideal of belief and con- 
duct. So» that we seem to have in Mt 232. s, as in Mt 678. ^9, a 
certain false colouring of Jesus* language* the modification of 
His words in transmission to express an ultra - conservative 
Jewish-Christian conception. 


t p7-.'52 15. 19-31 139-14 . tiieir paiiiful shallowness 

and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have been had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
vv. 17-19 Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets. 
In V.-3 He has contrasted His ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in the verses 
which follow, vv.2i-‘73, He illustrates how both the 
OT and the Pharisaic norms fail short of that 
Divine ideal for men which He has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six in number, concerning: (1) 
anger, vv,27-26 . p2) social purity, vv.27*8t> . (3) divorce, 
yy 3i.32. oaths, vv. 99*37 . retaliation, ; 

(6) love for all, They illuminate the field 

of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another. These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of unselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

d. Inner Bighteoitsness. — Mt (cf. Lk 12®®* 

16^®). The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
code forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or effect them. A man 
might ‘keep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk If it is true that 

for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must be dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difference between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to different stages of human 
development. And St. Paul is right in saying that 
‘when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son ’ (Gal 4^). The OT was really and pro- 
perly superseded by the Gospel, which enjoined 
life by principle, internal as well as external 
righteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these Yv. does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one true and sufficient 
guide to life. The scribes and Pharisees, to be 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac- 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; cf. Mt 15®’®, Jn 6^®. But Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect tlie 
Law and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 

*This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuck ’s 
elaborate argument, Bergrede^, pp. 166-164 [Eng. tr. pp. 154- 
169], to prove that Jesus did not offer any ‘correction of the 
Mosaic Law,’ as He taught only that ‘ the righteousness of His 
disciples must go beyond— not the Blosaic Law, but the legal 
religioft of its representatives* (his italics). That the right- 
eousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt 5^9; but 
that toeir righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which Jesus is not reported 
to have made. Nor could He have consistently so taught, 
since He came to fulfil the OT, not by re-enacting it but by 
perfecting it— which is Tholuck’s own view when he is inter 
preting Mt 677. 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of tiie world’s progress. Now and then 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much whicli the OT con- 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of the 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human duty, J esus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the bearer of a new revelation of God to 
men. This is the explanation of His words, ‘ But 
I say unto you ’ (vv.’-^^* And this is 

what the people recognized when they testified 
that ‘he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes ’ (Mt 7-^). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not 
kill.’ In this Commandment the act of murder 
Avas explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of tile precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another ; for it was out of hatred that murder 
came, &nce the Commandment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law. Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatic teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violence ; they fall under the 
condemnation and punishment of God, since His 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in vv.^*"^* 
that no act of worship, however sacred (such as 

* With ov (povtutrtts (v.2i) compare LXX of Ex 20^3, Dt 5i7. 
^xovffatTi (v.24) refers to the reading and exposition of the OT in 
the synagogues, rols dpx»iots (v.2l) is a dative of indirect 
object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald,Keim) now hold = 

‘ to the ancients,’ i.e. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B. Weiss). 
zpla-it (v.2i) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer by the appropriate Jewish court ; the punishment 
was death, Ex 2112, Lv 2417, Dt 17S*12. opyt^opisvcs (v.22) does 
not include or deny * righteous indignation,’ which has its 
proper place, cf. Mt S7, Mk 8®, Eph 426. which is read in 
v.22 by Text. Recept., is not found in mB, and is rejected by 
modern editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expansion. (v.22) means any and every person, as 

in 524 73 . 4. 5 igis. 21 . iiTie threefold characterization of hatred 
and punishment in v .22 seems to be cumulative : anger unex- 
pressed, anger expressing itself in contemptuous epithet (?«««= 
and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety (jMjpi=h^i IS 2525, 
Ps 141 , or iTjto Nu 2024, Dt 2118 - 21 ) ; while the xpjo-tt refers to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt I 6 I 8 , Mt 1017), the trwtSpia to the 
supreme Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, and the ylewav srvpoi to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
fonn of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, hut to make as emphatic 
as possible His teaching that all hatred is sinful and destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God’s Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 522 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Mounts pp. 88 f., 139, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v. 22 f. which was advocated by 
Tetevs (Journal of Mb. Lit. 1892), according to which he would 
read the passage: * Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 
amenable to judgment. But I say unto you, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall he amenable to judgment. [Moreover, 
it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. [But I say unto you,] Whosoever calleth 
him simpleton shall he amenable to the hell of fire.’ 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), w^as acceptable to God when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. The real brotherhood is a paramount re- 
ligious obligation. 

At is doubtful whether vv.^®* are original in 
this connexion. t Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk 12®^- seem to be the his- 
torical one. The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two w^ays: (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away ail hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to receive God’s forgive- 
ness, so Mt 5^ 6^'^- Lk ; or (2) it may 
teach that such banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in that the putting 

away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men).J Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration wdiich Jesus uses, vv.27* 
for inculcating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20^^ 
Dt 5^®). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 20^'^, Dt 5^^), -wbicli 
forbade a man to desire another’s wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. Jesus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp contrast with even 
this high teaching of the Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes upon a 
woman. His demand exceeds that of the OT in 
tAvo respects : (1) it insists not only upon absteD^:ion 
from the act, but upon the repression of all wrong 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while ywacKa and ^ixoix^vaev (v.^®) 
might be taken in a limited sense as referring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmarried ; and it is altogether probable that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which this 
principle and ideal must be realized. A narrow 
interpretation, which would limit His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be contrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Social purity is an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus clearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member, § 

* Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf. Mt 
06 . 17 715 1041 1817), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 
Gospels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 126- 7) ; He went to the 
temple, hut only to teach. Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to tell of it, hersause 
this Gospel is interested to show how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. 

f They are regarded as compiled material by Kfeander, Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Boltzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon ; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard vv.23- 24 
as also extraneous to the Sermon. 

t For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and. others. 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful- 
ness of lust and the performance of lust ; it would be a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is,** that the 
entertaining of impure thought and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite as bad as men commonly supposed adultery itsell 
to be. 
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The logical relation of so 
ceding verses is not close, wiiich has led some 
scholars to regard them as extraneous matter in 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
18®* * * § Mk 9^3.47^ in both these places also the 
passage seems to be only partially relevant. The 
words are iigurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 
means to say with great emphasis that no effort 
and no sacrilice are to be considered too great for 
a man in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
seif. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God re 9 [uires of him (cf. 1 Co Gal 
The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
yy 31.32^ appears also in connexion with a specific 
his toricaf occasion in Mt 193*3 = Mk while 

the Lukan parallel 16^® is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Matthman setting as the original one, 
explaining 3^ as an importation into the Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce. t This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whetlier given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other circumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
binical schools headed by Shammai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt *24^* promulgated different opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce : the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serious moral 
offences ; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Remarriage after divorce was considered proper by 
both schools. § It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammai, and had had no rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
cover Jesus’ position by their question : ‘ Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife ? ’ (so Mk 
10^, while Mt 19® adds ‘ for every cause ’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10®* first directs their attention (if 
Mark’s order is to be followed instead of Matthew’s) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
24^* 3, where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then He goes on to show 
(Mk 10"’^) that this permission of divorce was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
Gn 233* was an inseparable union of man ^ and 
"wife, both spiritually and physically.lj This ideal 

* The words are not to be understood literally, as thoug’h 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not be 
removed by the destruction of the physical eye or hand. Nor 
do the eye and hand stand for specific lands of evil desire. 
These concrete figurative utterances, as so frequently in Jesus’ 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
idea of moral duty. 

t So Bleek, Olshausen, Kostlin, Godet, Feine, Ibbeken, H. 
Holtzmann. That the words belong to the Seraion is held by 
Meyer, Achelis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

i In Dt 241- 2 we read : * When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if sbe find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.* 

§ On the Jewish marriage laws and practice see Josephus, 
A 7 it. IV. viii. 23 ; Vita, § 76. Also cf. Wiinsche, Erlauterung 
der Evangelien, pp. 52-57 ; Edersheim, mid Times ofJesm 
the Messiah, i. 352-354, ii. 332-334 ; Tholuck, Ber<7red!e»,pp.227- 
234 [Eng. tr. pp. 217-221] ; and art. Marriage in vol, in. ^ 

!1 Tholuck, Bergrede^, p. 239 [Eng. tr. p. 225J, thus states the 
biblical idea of marriage : ‘ Marriage is a Divine institution, 
having for its aim to bring man and woman to an mdissoiuble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus nintually com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a family. 


conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re- 
affirms and promulgates as His own teaching. 

According to Mk Jesus 

subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private^ to His disciples, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of dis 
previous statement, for separation might not pre- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.* The parallel passages to 
Mk 10^3-13^ which appear in Mt 19®, Lk 16^®, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difficulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. ^ These variations indicate an agitation of 
the subject of divorce among the primitive Ciiris- 
tianSj and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process of formation. 

The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing w'ith the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole treat- 
ment of His words as marriage legislation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
iiardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage. He there- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 

* In Mt 582 199 there is a striking addition to the wolds of 
Jesus as recorded in Mk IQii, Lk ; cf. also 1 Go 710- n. This 
exceptive phrase x'oyov cropvsixs or /jc-h «&p)itl<x, is taken 

to mean that in the case of adultery Jesus explicitly permitted 
the divorce and remarriage of the innocent party. But this 
Matthaean addition falls under suspicion for four reasons ; (1) the 
Matthsean account 198-9, with which 581.32 js probably to be 
associated, is distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 101 - 12 ; (2) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, and Paul ; (3) the exception is of 
a statutory nature, while Jesus is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) in accordance with Jesus’ general 
teaching, adultery is not in itself s. sufficient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifying interpre- 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching by a generation or group of 
Christians who took His words as a new marriage legislation, 
and regarded the statute as intolerably severe (so Bleek, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, Heinrici, H. Weiss, H, 
Holtzmann, Wendt, Schmieael, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus’ actual words, which laid 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, as of others, to be worked out according to the 
possibilities of the circumstances in any given instance (cf. Mai 
214-16). Similarly Bacon {Sermon on the Mount, pp. 117, 177 f.). 
Other scholars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already im- 
plied as true in the nature of the case, that the act of adultery 
actually destroys the marriage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
E. Haupt, B. Weiss). But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper ground for divorce on Gospel principles. In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary if the offending party 
persisted in this evil conduct, wilfully regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, how^ever, that after the wrong had 
been done, the guilty party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon a right life henceforth *? The Gospel requires mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge ; forgiveness, 
patience, and long-sufiering. The prophet Hosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involvea 
in such cases, and had recognized that in dealing lovingly and 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he %vas following God’s own 
method with His wayward children; cf. also Jer 3 f-fE>. Jesus 
most impressively taught that love, gentleness, and forgiveness 
were to characterize the true Christian, even in a case of 
adultery ; for He said to the adulteress : ‘Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, sin no more.’ Such teaching seemed to the early 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the Gospels until the 2nd cent,, ana 
then not a suitable one. Jesus’ treatment of this woman has 
been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance has ruled men’s thoughts 
rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civic legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
|)ractically formulated and demanded. He left 
for the decision of those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon wdiich the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
gress concerned. And Christian people must never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal j however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
confession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so that the highest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian people must uphold Jesus’ mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at large. For only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt ^ The oath or vow was a 

frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
centuries. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in which God — or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him — was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22^1, Dt 613 10^, Ps 63ii, Is 45^3, Jer 4^, 
and He 6i3-i8)^ and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their rmigious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ’ 
(Ex 20^, Dt fill), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv ‘ Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nn ‘ When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word ; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.’ t 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt 533 takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were regarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the difference of form 
being purely technical. 

Christ denounced this casuistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 23i3'23)^ passage of 

the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man might use two qualities 
of statement : one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or Mfilment ; and one without the 
oath, which required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On the interpretation of the Third Oommandment, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib, Lit, 1900, pp. 166-188 ; art Dbcalogub in vol. i. 

t See, farther, Lv 64, Nu SOl-W, Dt 2321-28, Jg 1129-39 Jey 79 . 
Ezkl7i8, Zec63.4 8W,Mal36. ’ ’ 

t See Wiinsohe, Brldvierung der Emngelien, pp. 67-60, 288- 
392 ; fidersheim, lAfo and Times of Jesus the Messiah^ ii. 17-21. 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful. This interpretation of 
Mt 533-37 is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 5^3 t Blit above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath : but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay ; that ye fall not under judgment.’ 
That Jesus submitted to the liigh priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 2633* ^4)^ as a matter of the moment’s 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation. f 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every utterance (Mt 1234-37), jj© forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian can 
have no need of an oath. If in the present stage 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civic 
purposes, then Chris bians must seek to establish a 
higher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 
guarantee of the truth and performance of what 
he says. 

e. unselfishness and Forgiveness , — !Mt 533-42 2= 

029. so, QT in fact, provide that punish- 

ment should be in degree and kind, ‘ an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ’ ; thus we read in 
Ex 2D3-25 < Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’; as also Lv 24^^'3i, Dt This lex 

talionis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 
just penalty God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies ; cf. Dt 233-6 25^^'’ 

Ps 351-3 4116*1^ 586-11 631.2 0922-28 7g20. 21 . 60-68 
Jer 1713 1833, La This primitive conception 

and type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 

rotected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 

egree, but by reforming the evil-doer. ^ This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men ; 
so Lv 19^3 ‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people’; 
Dt 3236 ‘Vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ ie. 
God’s; Pr 20^3 ‘Say not, I will recompense evil; 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; cf. 

* So Justin, Irensaus, Clement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of our own day, Meyer, Achelis, Bruce, B. Weiss, H. Weisi^ 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu^ ii 210-213 [Eng. tr. i. 
269-273]. For the view that Jesus did not forbid all paths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier, Ewald, 
Keim, Tholuck. H. Holtzmann holds that Mt 638-37 is intended 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenic 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rehuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
Pharisaic practice. 

t St. Paul’s use of the oath, 2 Co 128 1181, Eo 12 , Gal 120 , 
1 Th 25, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use ; the jjrimitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. ■ 

t Similarly the ]g[ammurabi Code (c. 2250 B.C.), Nos. 196, 209 
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also 2 K La 327-80^ the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 
assion for seeing strict Justice done without delay, 
eld the field in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unselfishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the OT, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine ^1 their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.^^) ; he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelings 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble with 
others (v.^'*) ; he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense (v.^^) ; he is not to be of a 
grasping, penurious disposition — rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way 
In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching 
it has been well called ‘ the secret of Jesus.’ § On 
* In Jn 1822. 28 ifc can be seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tolstoi) and sects 
(Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed, is not to the credit either of 
their knowledge of the teaching of Jesus or of their own common- 
sense. Such literalism is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
intent, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In V.39 the rS cannot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chrysostom and' Theophylact), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resisted ; it might be regarded as a neuter noun, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
Kubel) ; but probably the evil man is meant who offers the 
indignities and demands described ; cf. trowipoCs in v.45 and Lk 
635.45 (so H. Boltzmann, Nosgen, B. Weiss). The Sel/av tn»y6vee, 
of Mt 539 is altered in Lk 629 to simply rzv o-tctyova,, since the first 
blow would naturally be given by the right hand upon the left 
cheek. In v.^o HpiO^mt means to bring a legal action against 
one (cf. 1 Co 6i), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The (n^h|) was the common Oriental under-garment 

worn next the body, while the Ipcarm (n^pb’, "5^2) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-garment’(cf. art. Dress) ; that 
is, if a man attempts to get from you by law a little property, 
give him much in order to avoid quarrel and litigation with 
him. In the Luke parallel (629) the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v.4i the ayyapsCtrn (cf. B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
ii, d. MatUdgm. in loc.) refers to official impressment for tem- 
porary service, a common practice in that day (Mt 2732) j Jesus 
uses it as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was liable to be misunderstood as 
literally referring to legal requisitions instead of figuratively to 
aU social relations. In v.-^s is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely joined to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the number 3, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Holtzmami, Kostlin, Wittiohen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of tliis discourse, treat- 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment ; they 
would therefore insert between v.^l and v.42 something like 
this, drawn from Ex 20^^, Dt 6^9 24^2. 13 v,Houermi,^ 
iw ssAS'vJ/fiS', diza^eiKriiS' Bs to tfAotTm t 5 irraixV' hiya/ ru 

«<VovvTf, etc. This explanation of v.42 has not, however, found 
general acceptance, being specifically rejected by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, to vv.38-4i. The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the lending of money without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Feine, on the basis of Ex 222S-27, Lv 2537, Dt 157 
2320, against Tholuck, B. Weiss). 

} See esp. Harnack, Dqls Wesen des Christentums, 1901, pp. 
45-4.7 [Eng. tr. pp. 70-74]. . „ 

$ Matt. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, p. 181 1 See also 
Mt 2649-54, Mk 881*37, Lk 954. 55, and cf. Is 603 531-12. st. Paul 
also teaches with great emphasis the same forgiving and sdf- 
sacriftcing principle of life (Eo 1217-21, 1 Qo 6i-8, 1 Th ; cf. also 


this principle God acts towards men, and on this 
principle men must act towards one another. 
Jesus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in His ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this principle 
as the supreme guMe in men’s dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one’s rights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 

* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: ‘The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but i^rophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. . . . Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old [Mt 2235-40].’ Mt 521-48 gives ‘illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in “ all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and saw as well in all nature and histoi’y, that the 
divine calling is to ministering love and service— that and that 
alone.’ Thayer, Journal of Bibl, Lit, 1900, p. 149: ‘Jesus is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most important. A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action ; it is definite, 
precise, specific, fitting and belonging to particular cases. A 
principle, on the other hand, is comprehensive and fundamental ; 
lb prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct. 
... A precept bids him do, a principle trains him to be ; and 
so begets that inwardness and continuity which are essential to 
character.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Eomm, ii. d. Mattevgm. in loc.: 

‘ Jesus explains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God, demands the forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one's rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal commands to 
be obeyed, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.’ Tholuck, Bergrede^ p. 291 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269, 270] : ‘ The commands in vv.S9-42 are to be 
regarded as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. ... It is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore it is not inconsistent with His command 
to- seek the protection of the law.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p, 105 : ‘ Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as “ Eesist not him that is 
evE,” and “Give to him that asketh of thee,” literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesus. This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
consist in a literal keeping of - the rules of the OT. It is im- 
possible to suppose that it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos- 
sible, if not also harmful, give up aE attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. Both are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here] the principle, which we ought always to strive to follow. 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be applied. They, too, are 
to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistent with the principle. If a man would 
follow Jesus, be must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re- 
venge ; nor should he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or withhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
it.’ Plummer, Cmmn. on Luke, p. 185: ‘Tlie four precepts 
here given (029.80) are startling. Ifc is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist ; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that fc/w?/ are not 2 Jrecepts, but illmtmtiom 
of principles. They are in the form of rules ; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 

S ts which could be kept literally, we might esusily have 
content with observing the letter, and have never pene- 
trated to the spirit. What is the spirit 7 Among other things, 
this : that resistance of evil and refusal to part with our property 
must never be a personal matter ; so far as we are concernea 
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/. Universal Love. —Mi ss- 32-36, 

'VV’hen Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt the words 

‘ Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra-biblical utter- 
ance on record (of. Sir 18^®). The clause ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour ’ is found in Lv 19^® ^ Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ But the further clause, 

* and hate thine enemy,’ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ‘the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage. There w^as on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (cf. Bt 23®“® the Book of J onah, esp. 

So that the phrase ‘hate thine enenay’ 
justly characterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 23^* ®), the ‘ enemy ’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘ hatred ’ signifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day ; and the Pharisaic pride and exclusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower classes among the Jews them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(Jn 7“^® ‘This multitude which’ knoweth not the 
law are accursed’). 

AYhen Jesus sets over against tliis national bigo- 

we must be willing to suffer etill more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us ; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is right also to with- 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them ; but in order to check idleness and effronter^s not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part with them. 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve loss or suffering.’. Gore, S&rmon on the Mounts 
p. 103 f. : ‘ We may truly say that the Sei'mon gives us a social 
law for Christians. That is true in this sense : the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as a social law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, “ If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, “ If a man take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char- 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. Jesus 
Christ, vol. ii. p. 621) can say: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a Church, It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Peterborough in the FortnighUy Review^ 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesus’ teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with prec^ts. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest upon different p'in- 
ciples ; but the principles of ethics will call for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application— and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec- 
tively through their governing officials (the State) are required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually ; namely, they are bound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 621-24), of moral 
purity (627f.\, of protection of marriage (53if-), of honesty in 
speech (683*37), of an absence of the revengeful spirit (533), of 
long-suffering (640), ©f helpfulness (541), of generosity (542), and 
of an all-embracing love (643-48), Oaa any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5'^^ ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,’ the term ‘ enemies ’ is to be understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means ‘ foreigners,’ for Jesus has removed 
all national harriers, making all men brethren (cf. 
Ac 17^®). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ‘enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt Jesus wishes to establish 

the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.'^ 
Every man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it lies in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 10-®'®'^), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively tliat the ‘ neighbour ’ 
whom one is to love ‘ as himself ’ is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the world. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make with one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial,^ quid pro quo 
basis. Idle Gospel demands a different kind of 
relation between men which is not self-seeking, 
does not ask how much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without tliought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv.®8-42^ for vv.‘^®*^® carry forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words, t 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and conduct, has its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God,$ who 
cares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in their relations to 
one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 
because in essential respects they feel and act like 
Him. The sonship thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than' a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in His own 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. Love 
in vol. iii. 

t Lk 627- 28. 82-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 543 - 48 ; if the Matthsean material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand : (43). 44(39-42 712). 4t». 47 . 45. 48 ; 
and Lk 634. 35a ig an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no parallel. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been original. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke’s account is secondary, with much verbal modifica- 
tion : thus in vv.27. 28 expansions appear ; in v.32 is found 
instead of /jc.icrB6s as in Mt 546, a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke has at G35) ; 

in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has once instead of ol riXamt, once instead of 

oi iOvixoi; in V.33 Luke has oiyaBo-roivrs instead of Matthew’s 
MirtroiffvitrOe^ a Jewish custom ; in v.35 Luke has uioi 
instead of Matthew’s clearly more original uiri rav fravpk vpt,iSv rou 
lv oiipotvo7s ; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God’s making the sun rise and the rain fall to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, ^pviirros icrnv l-x) robs oc.^^'PiO'Tous 
rrovyipoCs ; in V.36 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
to-io-ai, common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew, 
and occasionally found in the NT (e.g. Mt 543 63 2237-39), to a 
better Greek form, the imperative he has also the less 

Jewish and less lofty instead of Matthew’s significant 

Tixstot ; and again he has only oka^np uyuSiv instead of Matthew’s 
9«ce.r%p ufAuv 6 olp(x.vt65. These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room, for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke’s own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentile 
transmission. 

t So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn i jn 48 . 1 ft. 19 

cf. also Ro 55-«. 
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image (Gn Jesus therefore commands men 

to be perfect in love as God is perfect in lovejt 
setting before them an absolute ideal of social 
goodness ; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 
but that towards its realization every man— and 
all men together— must strive, and in God’s provi- 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Religious Worship. — Mt (no parallel 

in Lk).J The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt illustrating the true right- 
eousness still further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in vv.^’^^^ enjoined 
in vv. and illustrated with regard to character 
and service in vv.^^'^^, is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religious worship. Alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of the chief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention; while 
the three performances, really so different in im- 
portance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.§ In v.^, which forms an introduction 

* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 145 f. In using 
the term ‘Father’ for expressing most completely His con- 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character- 
istic of the relation between God and men. In the famil5>' the 
sons maybe either true or false to their relation to their father ; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship— 
they are sons indeed ; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 
disregard his will they are not sons in the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. But the actual genetic sonship is 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in the relation of men to God ; they do not in 
reality become His sons anymore than He becomes their Father ; 
this mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are His sons, and He is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘ son ’ is generally a moral one, and those only are 
designated ‘ sons ’ who honour and realize their sonship. This 
docs not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 

t The words of Jesus, ‘ye shall be perfect,’ can have only the 
mperative force, as in Lk 6^0 (so Meyer, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and nearly all); cf. Burton, jJfoods and 
Tenses in MT Greek, § 67. The whole y.48 is made up from OT 
language ; e.g. Lv 19*2 (LXX) reads, Hyiot , ttrsertis, eV; »yios eJ/at 
iyi) xCptes 0 6 & 0 S ; cf. also Lv 11^, 1 P lls ; and Bt 18^^ (LXX) 

reads, riXuos sff-j? Uavricv xuplov rou deed <rou. But the thought of 
these similar OT passages, as their contexts show, is of levitical 
purity and national separateness, and it is therefore superficial 
as compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
words. In Mt 548 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv. 43-48 concerning universal love (so Achelis, Bruce, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Tholuck, B. Weiss), not a general summary con- 
clusion of the whole section vv. *21-48 (so Burton, Ibbeken, H. 
Weiss). The riXuo? refers only to perfection in love, not to the 
whole series of attributes which constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon- 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist- 
ance of sympathy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
she Divine ideal.* It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

t The account of the Sermon in Lufee does not contain this 
section, probably for the same reason that no parallel appears 
for Mt 6l7’37, namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to he difficult 
of understanding for Gentile readers (so Feine, Wendt). Here 
also, as there, it is more likely that Luke’s sources did not 
contain these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

§ The giving of alms was held to be a primary duty and a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apocr.^ha, To 47*2-2 
128-10 149-12, Sir 41- 2 710, cf. also Ps 41i, Is 587- 10, Dn 4^7 ; there are 
•Iso many striking Eabbinic sayings concerning the merit of 
almsgiving (see art. Almsgiving in vol. i. ; Weber, Judische 
Theologie, pp. 285-288; Wiinsche, Brlduterung der Evangelien, 
on Mt 6l'4). The Greek word in use for the alms is 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
V.2, representing, perhaps, since this Heh, word meant 

primarily ‘ righteousness,’ it came about that 'bixaiotrCvif} might 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which is used here in v.i (the textual variant at this point, 
ixmfJMxrmvi, is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered by the Jews thrice daily, at 9 A.M., at 12 noon, 
and at 3 p,m. (cf. Ac 31), and on three days in the weekthe people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Liturgical forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lkll®, and Mishna, txmtate BerakhotJi), ma 
th3y were recited at the proper time wherever one might be. 
Fasting was prescribed by the OT ‘'or the Day of Atonement 


to the group, Jesus gives the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole : * He does not pronounce against 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (wiiieli 
the Jews rightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a reputa- 
tion for piet^^ It was mainly the proud, hypo- 
critical Pharisees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship ; but the multitude of common 
people to whom Jesus was now speaking had been 
brought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of being corrupted by the Pharisaic, 
example of ostentation, worldliness, and deceit. 

Jesus will therefore warn them against these 
specilic errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (vv.2"4)j 
prayer (vv.®*®), and fasting are treated in 

a parallel way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the benefit of others, with no purpose of obtain- 
ing a reputation of generosity for themselves (cf. 
Ac 5^"^^). Against almsgiving in itself He does 
not speak, but only of the motive behind it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of worship to God, and a necessary element of all 
true rigliteousness. But such giving must be 
quietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that others may know of the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit tlierefor.f So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
prayers are to be a genuine communing with God, 
instead of bein^ designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety. J To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but He will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or i>rivate. 
And if they fast, as they were accustomed to do 
regularly and often, they are to observe the fast 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devoutness,§ On another occasion 

(Lv 1629*34), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 3428, 

1 S 76, 2S 1216, Jer 369, Dn 103). The prophets sometimes spoke 
against it (Is 583-8, Jer 1412, Zee 76), hut it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the Hebrew history, cf. Jth 68, To 128. In the 
NT also the Pharisee is represented as boasting in his prayer, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk I812), and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt 914 (cf. art. Fasting in vol. !.). It is noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the same prominence ; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject also (Mk 2*23-28), and on a similar principle. 

* is to be understood here in a comprehensive sense ; 

it is a repetition of the of v.20, now to be illustrated in 
acts of religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting. 

t In V.2 fl-aXjr/trij? is a figurative term signifying ostentation. 
inroseptTMt refers to the Pharisees ; they were hypocrites because 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives ; cf. also Mt 
235-7. crwotyiuyetii, indicate that almsgiving was a part of 
the regular synagogue services, but that alms were also given 
upon the streets to those in need. The xiyca upCh puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
out of vanity, had no real merit ; cf. Lk 6*24. jn v.3 the phrase, 
‘let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ is 
quite surel.y a current Semitic proverb to express secrecy. 

$ In v.s'lcriWifi is an imperatival future, as in Mt 548; the 
parallel verb in v.‘2 is an imperatival subjunctive, and in v,6 an 
imperative, the meaning being quite the same in each. The 
ymicits rSv rkaTuSv were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious prayers. itrrZvs; indicates that prayers were 
customarily offered in a standing posture. The Tee.pt.mv, or, 
more frequently in the NT, vTtpmv, was the upper room of an 
Oriental house used for guests or for retirement to pray; see 
Ac 123 208. With the language of v.Sa compare 2 E 4*^, 

182620. ^ ; 

5 In erxuOpee'rat M(pxviCo»(riy rce fTpOtruiTai refer tO neglSCt 
of the customary care for the head, the unwashed face and 
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•Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting except as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf.^ Mk 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religious performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
a(‘.ts of religious worship to selfish account do 
secure their object; ‘they have their reward’ in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they can win. But they cannot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sincere, who give 
and pray and fast wdth pure unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and ^ for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 
and unholy purposes.* 

A The Lord's Frayer. — Mt 6'^'^®==Lk IP""*. No 
words of Jesus which have come down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which He taught His disciples, in- 
dicating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substance of all prayer, prayer 
being our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
points ; (1) the historical occasion on whicii the 
Prayer was given; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by J esus ; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its contents ; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 5-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historical discourse as the section 
containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced here by 
the process of compilation, is now maintained by 
many scholars. t This fact appears in several 
ways : (a) Lk 11^ explicitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His disciples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). This statement, while it might be a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical datum ; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer, (d) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Persean 
period, after the close of the Galilsean ministry. 
This is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 

dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
cf. 2 S Is 61’^, On 10*^, 1 Mac 3*^7 ; that this is what is meant 
is seen in where Jesus bids them give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should he unorganized, and all prayers be absolutely 
private. Here, again, a_s in ch._ 5, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and His illusti'ations are to be considered as 
illuminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
literal observance; 

t So Galvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ehrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen, Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kubel, Weizsacker, 
Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Baljon, 
Nestle, Bacon. The Matthajan position of the Prayer is regarded 
as historical by Tholuck, Keil, Morison, Broadus,‘Achelis, Stein- 
meyer, H. Weiss, Ndsgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the 
opinion of most of them that the Lukan position is also his- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions by Jesus. Tnoluck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew's position for the Prayer, or to hold that it was repeated. 


example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus’ disciples to ask Him for a prayer ; but this 
infiuence of John’s upon Jesus’ disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
whicii came during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
014-29)^ If, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it yvoiild not have been given again 
as new teaching in that discourse ; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequent compilation. What seems to have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (Lk IP), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten; con- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable, (c) The Prayer, where it stands 
in tlie Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement of 
the discourse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv.^"^^, but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv.^* and of the two verses 
following, vv.^^- The whole passage, vvP'^®, does 
not pertain directly to the subject which Jesus is 
presenting in vv.^“^- namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy in acts of religious wmrship ; 
and it mars the symmetry of Jesus’ three illustra- 
tions about almsgiving, vv.2-4; prayer, vv.®*®; and 
fasting, vv.i®*^®. Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these verses '^'^® were brought into this 
connexion by the compiling process. The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in use 
as a practical digest of His teaching. ^ As the 
Sermon already contained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same subject in 
vv.7-15 separated from its historical j)osition, it 
came easily into association with vv.®*®, where — 
although it was an extraneous element — it added 
to the completeness of the prayer instruction. 

(2) It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions— once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other circum- 
stances and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, each of the two Gos;^els supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did J esus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt why should He sub- 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, cruder form of 
Lk The reason for the postulation of two 

deliveiies of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus’ W'ords 
could be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5). Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthsean form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form contained in his Gospel; or that 
Matthew, wfith the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well be the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes o£ crans- 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from the 
nature of the language and the Jewish custom, as 
well as from the original Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 

* Yet this is maintained by Achelis, BergpredigU p. 297 ' 
Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (1891), p. 11, and by 
some others. Ag-ainst this view, see Page, ExposiUrr. Srd ser. 
vol. vii. p. 433 ff. 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translation 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 
tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the 1st cent, to the 
present, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 6^'^® ; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been confirmed by the great majority 
of scholars.! 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorfs eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the EV 
closely agrees). One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TE 
at Mt 6^^ (and familiar to us through the AV) : 6rt 

<ro0 iffriv i) ^acnXeia Kal i) dij^a/ms Kal i) B6^a ds roi)^ 
aiwvaS‘ This ending of the Prayer is not 

given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive ; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed.! It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent, as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church ; see esp. 1 Ch The earliest men- 

tion of the liturgical use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve A'postUs, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Eeadily, there- 
fore, this doxolo^, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text ; and the fact that 
it appears in conjunction with Mt instead of 
Lk 1 shows that it was the Matthsean form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 
secondary uncials, but is absent from 5<BD, the 
earlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents, generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthaean account ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 

Taking Mt 6®'^® and Lk thus according to 
the best Greek text, it appears that, after the ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 

* It has been sufficiently arj^ued above, under i. 3, that the 
entire phenomena of the primitive transmission of the Gospel 
material require us to recognize extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthmn and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord's 
Prayer, and judgments arrived at concerning the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in general for the 
other pair also ; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Beatitudes and the two forms of the Lord’s Prayer are due 
to similar causes operating on both. 

t So Tholuck, Meyer, Peine, Bruce, H. Weiss, Plummer, B. 
Weiss, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus gave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modern scholars 
who regard the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary criticism. 

t See Westcott and Hort, Meto Testament m Greek, voh h. 
Appendix; Scrivener, Introd, to the Criticism of im New 
Testament vcl. ii. pp. 323-325 ; Chase, Lord's Prayer in the 
Early Church, pp. 108-176. 
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lias five petitions, while the Mattlitean account has 
six (or seven). The five parallel petitions are : 
(1) Hallowed be Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give ns our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (3), ‘Thy 
ivill he done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (5) he adds, ‘ but 
deliver us from evil,’ which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word- 
ing of the ‘ bring us not into temptation.’ * Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modern 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as against 
the longer Matthsean account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission.! 
Blit Matthew’s third petition, ‘ Thy will he done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cf. Mt 7^^ 12"® 26"®- Jn 4^^^ 6"^) ; it is necessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘ Tlijr kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must he realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. It is not difficult to 
see Avhy this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer : the source from which Luke 
drew his account had passed through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a lar^e 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.! With regard to Matthew’s other addi- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition b ;7 conjoining the phrase ‘but de- 
liver us from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in tlie manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
Avith the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since Avithout it the sixth petition Avould 
not correspond in structure Avith the other two. 

The phenomena of the parallelism in the Avording 
of the several clauses AAfliich MattheAV and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the tAvo accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase dXXd po-ai 
Tlixas awb toD TroP7]pod),% The third petition Luke 

* Augustine (Enchirid. 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petition, making seven in all, and this became the standaird 
Roman Catholic interpretation : it was adopted also by Luther, 
and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among modern 
scholars there are many who accept this— some on traditional 
grounds (Kubel, Nosgen, H. Weiss), others on critical grounds 
(Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ibbeken, Chase, v. d. Goltz). That the peti- 
tions are but six in number was held by Origen and Ohrjy- 
sostom, was adopted by Calvin, and has had the support m 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Bengel, Olshausen, Keim, 
Kuinol, Meyer, Achelis, Feine, Hatch, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
Bruce, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

t So Bleek, Kamphausen, H, Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon, 

i Feine, Jahrb. f Protest. Theol, 1SS5, thinke tliat Luke 
omitted the third petition because he considered that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petitions, so that 
it was simply redundant. This is also the view of Kamphausen, 
Das Gchet des Eerrn, p. 67. H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. il. d. 
Synoptiker, in loc,, regards Luke’s five petitions as original, 
designed to be counted on the fingers of one hand. O. Holtz 
mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 203, also maintains that the short 
form of Luke is original. 

I The presence of this plirase in the text of Lk IH in ACD 
; and some other witnesses is to be explained as the result of a 
I process of text assinulatiori with the Matthasan reading ; it does 
not appear in t«BL, the more important versions, or the earlier 
1 Patristic writings. Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 11^ of 
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does not have. In the rennaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, hut with some variation : 
thus the dbs ijfjup (X'^fiepov of Mt 6^^ is paralleled 
in Lk IP by blbov i}fuv rb /ca(9’ iifiipav, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
forncTer ; the ra 6<f)eLK'^}jLaTa of Mt 6^^ is paralleled 
in Lk IP by ras afiapTlas> the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the T<p d^elXovTL in the adjoined clause; and in 
the same petition the ws Kal of Mt 6^*-^ is paralleled 
in Lk 11^ by Kal ydp, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
■pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the difference in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk IP gives only one word, Udrep, 
while Mt 6® gives Ildrep 'r)pwv 6 ev rots otfpavoh. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this solemn, lofty prayer ; while 
Matthew’s two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The TiiiQv indicates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The b ip rots otpavdls is an OT conception (cf. 
Ps 2^ 115®) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
because it was a customary Jewdsh expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
commends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
ticity. t This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus wmuld condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty w'ords, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. - 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Such 
parallels have been^ pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions ; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity.. t Some 

M&tthcw’s ytvfjBvivm to trov as sv eufiotva xet) esri yJj? (so 

j{AOD against BL, versions, and quotations), and 9 i/u,av 6 ev roTs 
ev/!e 6 ws (80 AOB against KBL, versions, and quotations). Modern 
tejct'CriticaJ authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, 
see Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 229 ; Lightfoot, Eor. Reh, p. 299." 

t See Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. vU. pp. 433-440 ; Plummer, 
art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. 

t On this point see the older works of Holier, August!, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Schottgen ; also, Achelis, JBergpredigt, 
p. 238 1 .; B, Weiss, Meyer-Kowm. a. d. Mattevgm. p. 138; 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the 1st cent. A.D., and may well have 
been "influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaffirms, 

I and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnisli no proper basis 
I for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right; 

I on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 

! a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5^^, cf. He H*^). Jesus was not 
I ‘ original ’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
I new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly , new set of religious terms ; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus’ 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry h)rward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, hut 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and official life. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may he 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forgiving spirit towards one another. ^ He 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
praying for deliverance from them (cf. Mk 14®®* 
Mt 4^'^^).t In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect different from theirs, 
e.g, that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences, has 
found the ’vvay to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthsean form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure : there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Regard, therefore, is had to the sacred 

Plummer, art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’ in Encycl, Bihl. iii. 2821 ; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers^ (1900), pp. 124-130; JDalman, Worte Jesu, i. 299-306; 
V. d. Goltz, JOas Gehet in der (iltesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 
40-42. 

*See V. d. Goltz, op. eit. pp. 1-63; Burton, *The Personal 
Eeligion of Jesus * in Biblical World, vol. xiv. (1899), pp. 394-403. 

t Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (1901), p. 104 f. 
notes, but exat^gerates, the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to the 
personal experiences of Jesus. 
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numlbers 3 and 7, for the i^urpose of moulding per- 
fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The first 
group of petitions pertains to God— ‘ Thy name,’ 

* Thy kingdom,’ ‘ Thy will. ’ They express'the most 
profound and comprehensive aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one otter the three petitions of 
the second group), which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life — * our daily bread,’ ‘ our debts,’ ‘ de- 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the ‘ as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol- 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group, f 

The address of the Prayer {Udrep ^ixG>v 6 ip roh 
oipapoh) introduces the term ‘ Father,’ which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God’s supremacy, authority, 
and pow’er, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care for men. The OT also has the term, but 
in the national sense, denoting God’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of as a personal Father to the worshipper. J 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways : § often without any limiting attribu- 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting 
‘ my ’ or ‘ your ’ ; but it is only in this passage, 
Mt6®, that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive * our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentic liturgical addition; 
but this inference is neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. ‘Our Father’ is a significant address, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as tlie brotherhood of men 
under a common Father ; the ‘ our ’ contributes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
special expression. It may be that the phrase * Our 
Father’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord j 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that ‘ it behoved him in all things | 

♦ It is not to be said that the artistic literary structure of the j 
Prayer is unworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. On the contrary, Jesus designedly presented 
much of His teaching in metre and rhythm (see above, li. 1). His 
marvellous literary power was exercised not for art’s sake, but 
to make art serve the highest well-being of men ; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it is ideally 
expressed. On the logical relation of the petitions, see Plummer, 
art. Lord’s Prayer, in vol. iii. 

t Tholuck, JB&rgrede^, p. S50 [Eng. tr. p. 328J, notes that there 
are three elements which make up the address clause of the 
Prayer, and three elements which make up the doxology that 
came to be used at its close. 

t For the national sense cf. Dt 181 8® 326, Ps 685 8926 10313, 
Is 12 96 6316 648, Jer 8^. IS, Hos 111, Mai 16 2io ; for the individual 
sense, Wis 216 143, sir 231* 4, To 13^, 3 Mac 63- 8. 

§ In the Gospel of Matthew the term ‘Father’ is frequent, 
and is generally accompanied by either * my ’ or * your’ (‘ thy ’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
Gospel of Hark. In the Gospel of Luke, also, there are relatively 
few instances of it. But the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘ my,’ but in the main only 
with the article, * the Father.’ A comparison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence is to be placed upon the precise attri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
rence of the title itself: thus in the group Mt2636ssMk 1436^ 
Lk 2242 we find*0 my Father,’ ‘Abba, Father’ (the Aramaic 
word with its translation), and ‘ Father,’ respectively ; in M 1 643 
=*Lk 635, Mt 1029*Lk 126, Mt 1033=Lk 123, the First Gospel 
has ‘Father,’ while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
‘God’; in Mt 1250“Mk 8S5=Lk 82i the First Gospel has ‘my 
Father which is in heaven,’ while the Second and Third Gospels 
have simply ‘God’; in Mt 2028=sMk 1040 the Second Gospel 
strikingly lacks the words ‘ of my Father.’ It seems probable 
that Jesus constantly used the title.* Father,’ as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record ; but that it had been largely suppressed 
or altered m the sources of the Second and Third Gospels, 
again for the reason that it was a characteristically Jewish 
designation. 


to be made like^ unto his brethren’ (He 2^’^). The 
second attributive to the lldrep in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surely adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position and character of God. In the pre-scientific 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was logically chosen. But this local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of God’s 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the lahrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, and it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these w^ords 
to His title of address in His model Prayer, f 

The first petition {dyiacrd'/jTta rd Spojud £rou)$ ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word ‘ hallow ’ is no longer in common 
use; it meant to ‘treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it Avas a proper translation of wyid^eiv (Lat. 
sanctijicare), which, together with Bo^d^uv, was 
employed in the LXX to render the Hebrew forms 
and 2^!!p.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
Commandment, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt 5^“’®''}. 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘ the name ’ is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
Person Himself, as though it w^ere said, ‘ May God 
receive due reverence.’ To the Hebrew ‘ the name ’ 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men. 11 Therefore the 
petition prays that God may be perfectly acknow- 
ledged by all men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men may 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (cr. 
Ro W\ Eph 

The second petition [iXOdria ii ^afftXela aov) IT ex- 

* This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e,g, Mt 6ie.45.48 ei. 14.26. 32 711.21 io32.33 12 p 0 
1513 1617 1810. 14. 19. 33 239 ; cf. also Mk 1125. 26, Lk Ills ; its almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is anotlier 
feature of the universalization of this material. For Jewish 
usage see *Ah6th v. 30 ; S6td ix. 15 ; Y6ma viii. 9 ; and 
Dalman, WoHe Jesu^ i. 150--159, 299-306. Wendt, Jesiit 
i. 62 f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus. 

t Whether the Prayer was originally given in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been discussed, but without a certain conclusion. 
Chase is sure it w'as in Aramaic ; see, further, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p. 176 f. 

t Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish synagogal prayer 
Kaddisk: ‘Magniflcetur et sanctificetur nomen eius magnum 
in rauiido’(Mamionides’ translation); see AoheliB^ JBergpredigt, 
p. 238f. 

§ See Ex 208, Lv 218 2232, Nu 2012. Dt 3251, ig 29®, Ezk 36® ; 

and in the NT, IP 315. 

II See Ps 511 019, Pr 1819, So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) ‘ for his name’s sake,’ Ps 233 25ii 313 799 ; cf. 
Achelis, JBergpredigti pp. 240-243. 

If Compare here, also, the KaMish parallel : ‘ Eegnare faciat 
regnum suura.’ Marcion, in his Lukan form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but Bos YifMv TO aym THu/mt or another fomi of the same, IxlliTot 
TO mtvfjtM <rou «pos The same thought in a more 

expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke’s text, to 
Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor; thus: l/Jerw 
TO »<ym tenvpux, trou Vipc.»S xou tietUotptfftx.Tm (cf. Westcott 
and Hort, iTeto in 0nek, voL ii Appx.; Nestle, in 

EmycL MibL iii. 2818). This petition for the Holy Spirit cannot 
be authentic in this connexion, for it has small attestation, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi- 
tution to bring into the Prayer a specific request for the Holy 


I 
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presses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Hebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to God.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, but taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. The Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good which would 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God’s guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6^^=Lk 12^^). In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a final con- 
summation (Mk 4“^^'^-). He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk His followers were 

to carry it forward (Mt 28^^* and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). t Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and peace ; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 


The third petition {yevTid'/jra) rb OiKrjfid <rou, ws iv 
ovpav(} Kal iirl y7]s) was needed in the Prayer to 
guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He should choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence ; so men had impor- 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that God’s will must be absolutely done by all.J 
To do God’s will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt Jn 4®^ 

038 P2-7 17“*}, and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 7^^ Jn 7^^). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition § pertains to the physical 


Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Holy Spirit in the Apostolic age has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jesus’ words : cf. 
Mt Vn=Lk im Mt ll25=Lk 1021, also Mt 1020=Lk 1212 

* See art. Messiah in vol. iii. ; Enci/cL Bibl., art. * Messiah * ; 
also Goodspeed, Israel's Messia^iie Hope (1900). 

_ t See art. Kingdom op God in vokii. ; also Wendt, Lekre Jem, 
ii. 293-325. The verbal form ikBdvu does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous ; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con- 
jecture-one would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 
have presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus’ entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation ; this passage would then be one of 
a number in the Gospels which received an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the nature and coming 
of the Kingdom. 

t Ths conception that God’s will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of His will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the Of 
(Ps 9111 10320) and in the HT (Mt I810 2436 2633, Mk 836 122s 
1E27. 3^, Lk 128- 9 1516 1628, Jn 151, He 14-14 1222. 23) ; on the Jewish 
angelology see art. Anged in vol. i. ; Emycl, JS'iW.,art. ‘Angel’ ; 
also Edersheim, Life md Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Appx. ; Wendt, Lehre JesUi ii. pp. 121-126. 

§ Mt 611 ifgj) ot.p’fov TttV %9t0Va’tQV ^ 0 $ VlfJUV Lk 11® 

fov kprov *rov itfiPufftP)! TP se(»ff v,pct$pce,v^ It iS Strik- 

ing that the strange word hrtoCertev, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this passage (so Origen, de OraL 
27), should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The fact can be explained only by the 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
Tiie conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 6^* ^5-32^^ 
and He stands ready to suppl}^^ wliat is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt 6^^^ 7^^). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
gratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
labour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessary food ; and by implication 
it certainly includes ail those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con- 
templates only a simple, frugal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need ; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 6^^). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of iTnoifatov ; since it is a 
hapaxlegomenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from otiier contexts ; the Greek word most like "it 
is irepLoiuxLos, which appears first in the LXX. 
Eecent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from eiri-^ 


‘ Give us to-day the bread which pertains (to this 
day),’ i.e. just so much as is needed for to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (cf. Ja 

hjpofchesis that these t^vo Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 

* Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, p. 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex 164 ; cf. Ps 7824f., Wis 1627f., Jn 632. 

t So Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 265-271 ; H. Holt2mann, Hcmd- 
Comm. ii. d. SynopWcer, p. 116 ; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herm, p. 97 ff.; Leo Meyer in Kuhn’s Zeitsohr. f. vergleieh. 
Sprachforschung, vii. 401 ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten d. Icgl Gesellsehaft der Wissen- 
schaftenzu Gbttingen, 1886, p. 245 ff.); Tholuck, Bergrede^, pp. 
S75-3S5 [Eng. tr. 341-353] ; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. ii. d. Matt- 
evgm. p. 135 f. ; Wendt, L&hre Jesu, ii. 239 f.; Taylor, op. dt, 
pp. 125-127, 178-186, 190 f. ; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, loo. cit. Other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are : (1) that the derivation of kTioverm is 
from £T/-{-the noun oixn'ai, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘subsistence,’ ‘existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ i.e. that bread 
which serves to 'maintain our physical existence. So Greiner, 
Bibl.-Theol. W orterhucht , in toe.; also Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Eleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kiibel. This con- 
ception, however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
cal ; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a usage 
of o'jtTisi. It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of \Ttou<rm is from yj+Uva/, and that 
with it is understood in sense a r,pcspai (cf. Ac 16^1 itTtova^, 23ii, 
Pr 274 LXX) ; it then means ‘ the coming day,’ and the petition 
says, * Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English jV.T.3 (1891), Appx. I.; Schmiedel 
in Winer’s Grammatik d. NTliohen Spraehidioms^ (1894), pp. 
136-138; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, 0. Holtzmann, and RVm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of Imou/rm is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus : 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would have 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt 625-34, ending with 
i the words,. ‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day ia 
the evil thereof.’ This temporal interpretation also throws an 
incongraous meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, ‘Give 
us every day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (3) That the ‘ bread ’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries ; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of ‘ bread’ in Jn 648-58, and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time, Augustine held the 
‘bread* to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
significance: (a) physically, actual food; (6) mtelleotuallyi 
the word of Christ ; (0) spiritually, the Lor^^’s Supper. For tni 


6LvaL in a fern. ptcp. form, signifying 
‘ pertaining to ’ ; so that the pray 


‘ being unto,’ 
r would be. 
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As irepLOJjo-Los means ‘ beyond what is necessary,’ so 
iTTLOTLfffLov means ‘ exactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 
‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targurnic and Talmudic expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is a specific request for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day ; * 
while Luke’s Avoiding presents a general request 
for a constant supply : it Avould seem clear that 
the Matthaean form is of greater authenticity. 

The fifth petition f concerns the present religious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
shipper is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one’s 
felloAV-men. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. When a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for all his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and Avith a suxireme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the Avords of this petition. Holding that God’s 

spiritual meaning- also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome; and in modern 
times Delitzsch, Olshausen, Stier, M‘Clellan. (4) That the 
ixtoicrtov has a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the pra3*er. So the ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
and this is the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Bible. It is re- 
dundant in expression, and its only merit is simplicity; for 
it lacks the profound meaning which inheres in the yioCiriov as 
interpreted in the text above. Lately this view has been again 
defended by Nestle \ZNTW^ 1900, pp. 250-252 ; Enoycl. Bibl. 
in. 2819 f.) on the basis of the reading (= continual), 

which is found in Syr cur at Mt 6ii and Lk 113, 'and in Syr sin 
at Lk 118, the Mattheean section being wanting-; also in the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This j'DN is said 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 

; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
First Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
the ytoCtriov by n'Diji. He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
in the Lord’s Prayer represents an original cn^, 
and says that the translation ‘ our daily bread ’ is the best 
English translation of the Greek text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold : (a) it gives a purely tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to have been original; (b) it 
altogether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word iviovtnav^ which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greek word 
was suitable ; but if the thought was so simple as ‘continual’ 
or ‘ daily,* there were several common expressions at hand to 
use {e.g. the to x»B’ ^ju.spoiv of Lk 118 1947), and the LXX had 
already employed such (cf. Ex 6i3 165, jfu 416, Ps 6720, Dn 15, 

1 Mac 657 815) ; while the early Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of a difficult expression 
whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
irioCeriovt and which in the circle of the translator was no longer 
understood. Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (1891), 
pp. 44-53, holds that the original form of the petition was, * Give 
us our (or, the) bread of the day,’ and suggests that the newly 
coined word Ixtovtrm was later interpolated to meet liturgical 
exigencies in connexion with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day ; or it 
could be used at night, and would ask bread for the morrow ; 
however, the so replaced did not in fact disappear, but 

remained in the text as a confusing redundancy. Chase’s view 
is accepted by v. d. Goltz, Las Gebet in der altesten Christenheit 
(1901), p. 49 f. 

*B. AVeiss, op. cit, p. 136, holds that the ffifitpov in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, bearing 
witness to the fact that the Prayer was assigned to daily use 
in the early Christian liturgjA That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier part of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the Teaching of the Twelm Apostles (viii. 3), and other witnesses ; 
but it does not follow that the irviiASfov of Mt 6II is merely a 
roduct of that practice. There is no inherent reason why 
esus should not Himself have given the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this connexion. The Prayer was given to the disciples 
for regular use, because they wished some set form of prayer to 
recite in the common liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Lk ll^). 
The ‘day’ was a natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt 634) for the repetition of the Prayer. AVhy should not Jesus 
have arranged the -wording on that basis? ^ , , « , , 

t Mt 612 Xd.) lSc.<pfS VtfJUV T» optX'flUdVd VijdMVf As JCdt JlfAtiS 

ttjtAty rois iqntXirdiS vipAuv. Lk; ll^* xca) d(pss v/fAv rots otfMtprms 

xcti yotp otvro) xdvri 'htpiiXmri viptiv. 


will is the only laAv of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs God’s 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start aneAV each day 
towards the achievement ot the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term is figuratively employed in this 

petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves.* 
The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show toAvards themselves. Jesus 
places these Avords in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face Avith this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their oAvn forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Divine relations is a constant teaching of 
J esus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, cf. esp. Mt 5^* ; it is also most im- 

pressively set forth in the teaching and parable of 
Mt In tlie Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 

MattheAv this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, Avith which Mk 11^^ may 

be compared.t It is not to be understood that the 
ws Kal Avhich introduces MattheAv’s second clause 
signifies a quid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as thougli God forgave men only in a 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20^^, 
Eev 18‘^), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 18®^). Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shoAvn 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving. $ 

The sixth petition, § Avhich closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual Avel* 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fiftli 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures. The Avorshipper, con- 
scious of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life Avhere he Avill be liable to yield 

* In classical Greek, o(pstlzpe,d7d was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to avoid this ambiguity that Lk 114 
reads kijunprlds instead (originally Luke’s account must have 
had kpuT^TiptdVd like Mattliew’s, as is seen by the ef s/Aevw in the 
second clause ; so Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church 
(1891), p. 55, and Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. vii. p. 437). But 
c(psi\y,ptd (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 17^0^ jn IS^, Eo 15i'27, 
Gal 58 ), although used also in the money sense (Mt 1828, Lk 7^1 
165, ph 18). Luke’s Uytotprids lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the iipuKv.pMtrd. In the 
EV also the word ‘debts’ gives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the w'ord * sins,’ since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, flagrant wickedness. 
And still less satisfactory is the word ‘ tresptisses,* given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Book (apparently 
from Tindale [? by reading ‘trespasses’ from v.i4f. into v.12]) ; 

1 for it is not a proper translation of either etpstkiptdTd or kptdprids, 

* and is the most limited in its scope of the three English words, 
t Mt 614- 15 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with the Lord’s Prayer. 
Whether it had its place historically in that connexion is 
uncertain. Mk 1125 has a different setting for the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather tlian to original position. 
There is nothing unlikely in the hypothesis that Jesus, after 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
fragment was a part thereof. In these two verses, as in Mk 
1125, trdpat^v^ptdTd is Used instead of i^itXii/ddrd or kpaprldS. 

t Luke’s variant, xou yap, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives a man Just to the 
extent that the man forgives others. But the Matthajan wording 
gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lukan modification is his in this 

clause instead of Matthew’s dtp^zotpiv, to give the petition a 
general character instead of the specific import of the original 
Prayer. It was noted tiiat in the fourth petition changes "were 
made for the same purpose, Luke having ^Jhv instead of 
and Ttf xd6* vifApm instead of trniMpov, 

§ Mt 6^8 xxl fjA dtrmyxTiS ^yudSfls^ mipmpuh^ ^lKd jwM npxs 
dffo TfltJ, trov^pov. Lk 1141* xdi ■ pA sltriviyoffips YptdS ik KUpmfJiAv. 
The first clause is the same in noth accounts, while the iecond 
clause does not appear in Luke (see above). 
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to wroBg or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to tiiis 
petition a second clause, which xjrovides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. W e may then paraphrase tlie 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way ; ‘ Hpare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail to do Thy will ; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.’ * It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, ‘ but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from which God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘ evil ’ which is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will ; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the toV ttoi/tjpov should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person, t The term Treipacr/xos is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning "(= trial) and a bad meaning (= malicious 
temptation). J Only in the former,^ neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as ‘tempting’ men, i.e. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 

* Jesus’ Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (of. Mt 265^6-46, esp. The Saviour is here face to face 
with the bitterest trial of His life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen people are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
-Divine mission to the world (cf. Mt 2387-38). Jesus in the 
garden feels that He cannot endure this ; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and prays that He may be spared 
this trial— that there maj’’ be some other outcome of the situa- 
tion; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God’s 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf, Lk 2243f., which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if textually uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul’s experience when he three 
times pra;)red for the removal of his ‘ thorn in the flesh’ ; God’s , 
reply to him was, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is 
made perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 128. 9 ; cf. also 1 (Do IQi^). ! 

t The objection to taking the rov irovtjpou as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Pritzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzraann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the E v ) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT oases 
where o mow.pk refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 1319- 88, 
Eph 616, 1 Jn 2i8f.^ 312 518); nor in the meaning of the col- 
location pveerQaif airo rivoi^ which is used of both persons (Ro 
158I) and things (2 Ti 4i8) ; nor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 4I6 1227 1338f.^ Lk 1018, Jn 8^), for, so far as we 
can discover, He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jem, ii. 121-126). The objection lies rather in the 
thought of the petition itself, which cannot be, ‘Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,’ since this destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, though the demands 
a connexion ; nor, ‘ Bring us not into the temptation of the devil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
TOV iFovtjpcv as a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Nbsgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M‘Clellan, Achelis, 
Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Taylor, and others). This neuter use of 
TO {rovnph to denote all moral and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 537, Lk 643, Jn 1715, Rq 129, 2 Th 33, 1 Jn 519 (the EV is 
probably wrong in translating most of these as masculines) ; cf . 
also 2 Ti 4I8. On sravnpoV -« n see Oremer, Bibl.-Theol. Worterhuch 7, 
in ?oc,; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 2S6-289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Nov. 
26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fresh Revision of the E^xglish 
A^2'.8, 1891, Appx. IL); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church pp. SS-lw; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek 

(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 128-180, 147-150, 191 f., takes the Tov.mvvpov as refer- 
ring to the l/irj man’s evil nature (Gn 82i ‘ the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,* cf, Ja lis-is) • see also 
Porter, ‘ The Yeger Ha-ra%’ in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies 
(IQOll pp. 98-156. . 

t On the NT usage of see Oremer, Bihh'Theol. 

WbHerhuch'^, in loc. ; Tholuck, Bergrede^, pp. 394-401 [Eng. tr. 
pu. 357-362]; Achelis, Berg^mdigt, pp. 280-284; Mayor, Comm. 
#« 1892, pp. 175-133. 
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cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that men may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus sai(i to His disciples, ‘Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’ (Mk 1#^, cf. Ja 1^^^*). 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care through the experience 
(cf. 1 Co He Ja 12-4.i2f.^ 1 p let), 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to he an 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all ; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
signed for repetition as it stands, both in private 
and in public devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should he 
modelled. Here we learn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God’s glory. Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual’s aflairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religions practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consisting in its 
recital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac 19^-^). The Gospel of Matthew 
(6'^^-) has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Pra^^er some words of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men. He does not need to be 
informed of them ; and since He is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, He does not 
iiave to he importuned to give His blessings. 
These facts do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, real prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formnlse, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to be coaxed into goodwill 
tow’ards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with their Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all their labours 
and experiences ; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
face of Christ, ’we pray more instead of less ; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk writh 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate its full 
significance, t 

* Similarly Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums^ 1901, p. 42 
[Eng. tr. p. 65] : ‘ There is nothing in the Gospels that; tells us 
more certainly what the Gospel is, and what sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord’s Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to the 
whole of life ; to be an inner union with God’s wUl and God’s 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

t Further, on the Lord’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Das Gebet 
des Derro (1866); Chase, TAe Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
DA«rcA(lS9l) ; Thohick, Dsrgfwde®, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp, 315- 
369]; Achelis, pp. 225-305; J. IhmnQ, J ahrh. f. 

deutsche Theol. 1866; Haffner, Das Gebet des Eerrn (1880); 
G. Hoffmann, De Oratione Domini (1884) : Rieger, Das Gebet 
des Berm (1901); Wendt, Lehre Jem, ii. 238-245; Plummer, 
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i. Devotion to the Kingdom. — Mt (cf. Lk 

12^’'^*®^ 16^® Nearly all of those 

scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion. * Two arguments 
against its present position are offered : [a) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by many 
to be remote from the theme of Mt ; and (6) 
this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
(02o-49j^ To the first argument it may be replied 
(see above, ii. 3)^ that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt while containing the longest section 

of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew’s 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to he sure, 
between Mt 6^^ and 6^^ ; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt would seem to be 
germane — indeed essential—to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connexions must be explained. Concern- 
ing tliis it may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
position assigned to this material in the Third 
Gospel is surely not historical ; it appears in the 
so-called ‘Per£ean section,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probabilifcy to the Galiiman 
ministry. Further, the Lukan settings of these 
verses show either no contextual relations, or only 
literary ones ; they are not associated wdth specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question 
must be counted an open one whether Mt 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good^ reasons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in 
this connexion. 

The passage has a real unity of thought, to the 
effect that there is but one aim in life. This aim 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 
performs that service 'which God requires. The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6^^ 

* Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’t 

art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s Prajw’ in 
HJncyelopcedia Biblica, vol. iii. ; v. d. Goltz, Das Ge.bet in der 
dltesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 35-53 ; Maurice, Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer (1870) ; Boardman, Studies in the Model Prayer 
(1879) ; Newman Hall, The Lord's Prayer^ (1889). Also, the 
Patristic treatment of the Prayer by TertuUian {de Oratione)^ 
Cyprian (de Oratione Dominica), and Origen (tr&pt Ey%»5?). 

* So Peine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, and others. Its Matthsean position is defended by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Keii, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Nosgen, 
Grawert. Achelis regards the section as original here, with 
the exception of w.2d.2i. 24 j and other partition theories are 
offered. 

t Mt Sg ^pSlTov ^cctrAiiav Xit,i rr/P ^{Xot/sirvPTjp jXutov, 

Totyrot srecprat ■ irpeervsBriO'fTee,/ v/a7p. Lk 12*^^ T'^v 

^eciTikswv avred, xet) T6e,dT» arpiirTsHii'iron vfPip, There is inuch 
textual variation as respects the wordingof the Mattluean verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
saying of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply * Seek ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greek forms being expansion 
for purposes of interpretation ; but it seems probable^ that the 
second clause was also given, as bringing the saying niore 
closely into relation with its context. The which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is an idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
(cf. Lk 624. 35 et al.). Matthew’s ?r«vT«i, in the second clause, is 
likely to have been an expansion. The {rpurop of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
one before the other ; it is to be interiireted, not numerically, 
but qualitatively-— there is just one thing to live for, the King- 
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As Jesus had been teaching in Mt how the 
Divine ideal for men -was to be worked out in the 
sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 
6^'^® in the sphere of religious worship, so in Mt 
019-34 jjg forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
clusive devotion to spiritual things — not that 
material things axe to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest -v^^ell-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in three paragraphs of the section vv.^*'^'’^^ 
vv. 22-24 yy 25-34^ presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things : the 
one comprehensive aim of life must be spiritual, 
there must be no division of interests, and there 
must he no anxiety about the incidental things. 

According to the teaching of vv.^^"2i,t a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish use. His time is 
not to be occupied 'with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 
lay up treasure in heaven ’ is to be and to do those 
things which are pleasing to God, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 
strongest language the kind of life which seeks, 
first of all, for the gratification of greed and selfish 
ambition. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said to His hearers, * Take lieed, and keep 
yourselves from all covetousness ; for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ And He gave the significant 
parable of the Rich Fool, who must leave all his 
'wealth at his death, adding, ‘ So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God ’ 
(Lk To make material things the chief 

end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 
mate tiling for which our lives are to be lived. The 
possession or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
bidden by Jesus (see above, ii. but He insists 
that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
wealth must be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes a curse to its owner (cf. Mk 
f 017-22^ Lk 16^’^). J The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, hut a true valuation and 
employment of them for human well-being. The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 

dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should be 
trusted to God’s providence. The jt/jwtov has then disappeared 
from the Lukan form, perhaps because of its ambiguity and 
consequent danger of being misunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying had ‘the kingdom,’ or ‘ his kingdom,* or ‘the 
kingdom of God,’ all of which are attested, can only be matter 
of conjecture, and is unimportant. Lastly, Luke does not have 
the rriv Zi»e6ieir{ip9iP which !s given in this saying by Matthew 
(whose ctvrov probably limits also the ^cttnkstap as in RV). Per- 
haps it was dropped from the Lukan sources because it wa.s 
a technical Jewish term ; it has been noted above that hxt&ia- 
<ruv«} does not appear in Luke’s Sermon, and in his Gospel only 
at 175. Or, its presence in Mt 6® may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, maldng a closer verbal connexion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. B5-io*20 Qi). This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
619-34 has been imported into the Sennon in the course of trans- 
mission. But the T?;v dixatiorCvviv may also be original in this 
saying. If so, the ‘righteousness’ referred to is that actual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tlioluck, Adudis, B. Weiss); 
not a righteousness which God imparts to tiie believer (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according to the Pauline 
forensic sense. It is thus the righteousness which God requires, 
that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con- 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feine thinks that vv,22'24 are interpolated into this passage 
from another connexion ; Achelis thinks the same of vv.-W- 21 . 24, 
and B. Weiss of v. 22 t''. These arc possible views, but there is 
not much to substantiate them. Mattliew’s setting for these 
verses is as good as Luke’s, or even better. 

t Lk has the s^ime thought, but the wording is charac- 
' teristically different— the * Sell that ye have and give alms ’ is a 
[ feature of the Third Gospel’s exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and W’oes({p)-2b). ifc is striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact i^rcemcnt 011 the essential utterance, 
‘■Where your treasure is, there will your iieart be also.’ So 
Paul in (Sol 32 . 

t See Wendt, Le/rre ii. 163-108. 
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aii alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious ; men must be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and riglits, may minister to tiie highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-rnen. 

Still more specifically does Jesus say, in vv. 22 - 24 ^* 
that the Kingdom must be an exclusive aim. U sing 
the physical eye, which illuminates the body, as a 
figure {cf. Ps 119^®, Mk 8’®, Lk 24®^), He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible ; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 1 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other | 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one ; but in Jesus’ thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs — food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth ? Must not life be largely a 
struggle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in it is 

that God knows these needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v.®^^-) : men should depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers, He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things ; they must live trust- 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.^-^). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of life, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals ; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
plies the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
labour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 

* The Lukan parallels 1134-36 16 I 8 again have the same thought 
as the Matthsaan passage, but vhth much variation ; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there is a remarkable 
verbal agreement. The word ‘mammon’ is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic and signifies here the riches which 
have become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

t Lk 1222-31 furnishes a parallel for Mt 625-83, but not for v.34, 
which is found only here in the Gospels ; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual : striking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and variations. Luke’s 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
seen inhis ‘ ravens ’ where Matthew has ‘ the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God’ and ‘Father’ where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘ nations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’ ; and instead 
of Matthew’s ‘ Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat? ’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seek notwbatye shall eat . . . neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word 'h’Kix'iu.v in Mt 627 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators are divided be- 
tween them. The EV translates, ‘Which of you by being 
anxious [i.e, by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this is the clear meaning 
of the word w'here it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 2^2 
193 , it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Galvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was 18 inches or more, which makes this interpreta- 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portion to the whole is intended in this context. The word 
may mean ‘ age * (RVm) j and it was not uncommon to think of 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Es 396 ‘Behold, ^ou hast 
made my days as handbreadths ’ ; also Jn 92i- 23 , He llH). So 
that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and most 
modern scholars. 


material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men’s part, 
but the way by which with efibrt nien can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in it we 
should he free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, leaving the future with 
God : if we do our best to-day, God \vill take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Eo 8^®). Why should it not be 
St) ? God has a great purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly, He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

j. The Treatment of Others.— Mt. 7^"^®=Lk 6®^* 
(cf. Lk The main idea of this passage 

lies in vv.^’®* (yy^e. 7-11 belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our feUow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 5‘^^"^® 6^'^® Their teaching is 

twofold : men are not to he of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards one another (vv.^'®), and they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive The two teachings contained in 

yv.6. 7-11 are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
‘ Golden Rule’ in v.'^^ follows logically upon vv.^*®, 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 5-'^ onward, being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion. 

Mt 7^'® finds its parallel in Lk the two 

accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
j and variation.! While the Lukan context gives a 
I somewhat difierent aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 
principle requires that men shall not be critical, 
fault-finding, and flaw-picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 

* So Neander, Meyer, Kuinbl, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmami, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v .12 as ex- 
traneous material in the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse ; similarly Godet. 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
thereto— makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (631, as though it stood at Mt 642 
instead of 7i2) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Matthsean account is not likely. 

tInMt 7i-2a=Lk 637 we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 612 ss Lk 114, the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
'measure idea which can be read into the Matthsean words ; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state- 
ment, ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you’ (Mt 72i>=Lk 633i>, cf. also Mk 424), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 637 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in synonymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis : 
Mt 71 - 2 a produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 638a is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The figurative illustration of the particle in the eye, Mt 73-6= 
Lk 64if-, is given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under i. 3). Foreign algo 
to the Sermon is Lk 639- 40. The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 1614, which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Pharisees; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 1024 
(cf. Jn 1316 ), and seenas logically related there, but the saying 
may also have been spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus about judgment may 
be compared Hillel’s saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest iiito his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humhle, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion hy 
which he judges and condemns others. A man 
is a ‘ hypocrite * (v.®) when, professing a desire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a cen- 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the improvement of himself first. 
Li the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
himself (cf. Mt 23 ^* ssf. 27f.^ Jn 

Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
practical experience. In the affairs of life it often 
becomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. J esus recognizes this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them ’ (7^®, cf. Mt 18^®'^'^). 
But the teaching, ‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’ 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God.'' It is not that God 
deals with men on a quid pro quo basis— -that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (see above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized. I 

Mt 7® presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process.! It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the dissemination 
of the Gospel. Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (cf. Mt 15*-^®, Lk 15’®^*, 
Ph 3“, 2 P 2^2), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the higher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances. 

*It was thought hy Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinol, and de 
Wette, that th*' return judgment of which this passage speaks 
is rendered hjr i.e, other men will judge you and measure 
haok to you exactly as you judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly be the meaning : it rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Bay of Judgment and in 
His present treatment of them ; so the modern commentators 
generally. 

t So Heander, BleekjTholuckC?), Kuinol, Godet, Achelis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It is the view of Kdstlin, 
Peine, Hilgenfeld, and H. Holtzmann, that this verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, to make it a polemic against the^ heathen 
(of. above on Ht ; reference is made to the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles^ ix. 6, which reads, ‘ But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Bord, This was what the Lord referred to when He 
said *f Give not that which is noly unto the dogs.’*' Ibbeken 
thinks the verse refers to the use hy Christians of heathen 
tribunals, as in 1 Co ^-4. Neither of these views is required to 
explain this teaching which has an excellent general sense and 
Import 


In Mt 7'’^'^^=Lk IP"^® we have another section 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
presence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
m no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
wiUing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is a loving Father who provides — better than any 
human parent f— for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for ail things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
026-34 j there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritnal not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, ‘ask — seek — knock,’ without difference of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by God ; the obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt for the sole purpose of 

the Kingdom (Mt 6^^), and with full submission to 
God’s will (Mt 26^®- Our petitions must permit 
God to answer them in the way which He knows 
to be best, and our trust in His wisdom, power, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt 7^^=Lk as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
odv which introduces the verse (mistakenly dropped 
from 55*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,! and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’ § The idea contained 

* So Achelis, Peine, Godet, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Stier, and Tholuck to find a logical relation of these 
verses to the verses which precede them. Feine, Weizsacker, 
H. Holtzmann, and B. Weiss think that Luke has the original 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true j but it is also 
possible that in both Gospels this material is detached. In 
Luke, at any rate, it has received a topical association. A com- 
parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
first two verses in each : the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the ‘egg and the scorpion* (v.ii^), perhaps to 
balance the threefold ‘ask, seek, knock.’ The last verse of 
each account (Mt 7ii=Lk is quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions ; (a) instead of Matthew’s ^yecBec Luke 
has irHv/Mc, oiyiov, which Tholuck, Achelis, and even Steinmeyer 
regard as a gloss, due to the prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitive 
Christian thought ; (b) instead of Matthew’s 6 tr<&Tr,p CfAuv i cv 
Tois oi>p»vo7if Luke has 6 rraryip o ii evpavey, a peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are given ; see Feine, Jahrh. /. 
Protest. TheoL 1885, p. 74 ; Achelis, Berfjpredigtf p. 386 ; H. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. il. d. Synoptiker, p. 125. The Liikan 
reading as it stands cannot be original. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second e, but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the II Dupavov came in under the influence of the arvsw/xa 
to indicate the place from w’hich the Spirit was given ; and 
then, subsequently, the l| oupoivou w’-as imperfectly turned to 
account in connexion with the o trar^sp. 

t The phrase, ‘if ye then, being evil’ contrasts men, 

in their imperfect, selfish, and sinful lives, with God, who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is a mimre ad 
majus: if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? ^ « 

1 Mt 7^2 ^etvra ouv 0 iT(& Ikv ivu. iretairiv upuv §t 

ovrvs xcTt vfAUS irotfiTi cti/rots- ykp ierriy vofMS d 

xpemfot-i. Lk 631 xecUmi OiXiTt sm xcmanv iifAtv el kyOpMtai^ 

leoitki oe,u7o7( ifAoms. It would be difficult to explain these two 
divergent fonns as coming from a common Greek original ; 
perhaps they represent two lines of transmission, arising from 
two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance. It is noticeable that in this verse, as in the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every instance has commended itself to the 
Christian Church its the better expression of Jesus' thought 
and spirit. 

§ Luke’s source did not contain this clause, perhaps for the 
usual reason that it wos too Jewish. The case is the same in 
T.v in2.v23a Mt 2233-40 ^Mk 12^-31. where Matthew’s clause, ‘On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets,* is entirely absent from Luke’s account, and in Mark’s 
account is differently worded, ‘There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
this passage, as in many others, the more Jewish First Gospel 
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in this teaching is closely related to that of ‘ loving 
one’s neighbour as one’s self ’ ; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 19^®), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two gi'eat 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22=^®“^). St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 5^^). Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘ Golden Rule/ which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
Wliat it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal applicatmn everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to coiTect 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
stru(?ts the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use tlieir fellow-men as 
toolji for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘ So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never as a means only.’ 
It is still the rule ratlier than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, social 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, abuse them l3y ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withholding from them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con- 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to he counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this acliievement the ‘ Golden Rule ’ 
can be exceedingly useful, when^ applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would himself like 
to receive. In this manner the ‘Golden Rule’ 
will be fulfilled. t 

has better preserved the original saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 712 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistic retouching (as 
in Mt 5 isf.), or by misplacement, or through liturgical usage. 
As for the meaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Rule ‘ is the law and the prophets’ in the sense that it 
states the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
build up a real human brotherhood (cf. Ro 139t, Gal 614). This 
is true, even though the Law and the Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards w’^hich they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired by the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets : I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ’ (Mt 517). 

* See esp. 0. Holtzmann, Lehen Jesu (1901), p. 189. 

f Sayings similar to this of Mt 7^2 are found in pre-Ohristian 
and post-Ohristian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively fonnulated, by Jesus. 
This does not impugn Jesus’ originality or authority, but indi- 
cates that truth and the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac 1722-»i). Jesus, however, so changed the wording of this 
ri’inciple as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it — 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears — but positively, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. Legalism says, ‘ Thou shalt not’ do this and that— 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, ‘Thou shalt’ do 
countless good and helpful things— a system of development. 
The difference is like that between tbe false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ‘ Don’t do this, don’t 
do that ’ \ the true method fills the child’s mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service. Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 4^5 ‘!That which thou hatest, do to no one’; also in the 
saying attnbuted to Hillel. ‘ What thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another : this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bab. Shab. t 31. 1). The non- Jewish 
forms are numerous Isocrates wrote, “A TK(rx,fivrs^ v<p* Wipm 
rotvroc rolf p,ii voJiirs; the Stoic maxim was, 


k. The But 1 / of Righteousness. — Mt =Lk 6^®“^ 

(cf. Lk 13“'^* The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment, Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this righteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 7^®* belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7^'^®, but, on the view that 
7^®'^'^ is a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Matthsean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 13-®* ; perhaps it 

can be maintained in reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to dilferent occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels. * That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The ‘ small gate ’ and the 
‘narrow way’ forcibly express this idea. The 
figure is perhaps drawn frorn^ the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He 12®®, Rev 21®). The ‘gate’ signifies 
one’s entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way’ signifies his earnest life thereafter. f 
Jesus’ statement that ‘ few will find their way into 
the kingdom ’ is perhaps best exi)lained out of the 
circumstances of His ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologically as in Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work— -a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. His reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity.? The parallel saying in Lk 13®^ which 
is made by its context (vv.®^‘®®) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states — 
not that the whole number will be small, which 

* Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feoeris ’ ; and in Confucius we 
read, ‘ Do not to others what you would not wish done to your- 
self’ (Legg'e, Chinese Classics, i. 191 f.). Other parallels have 
been collected by Wiinsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ (1897), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew’s discourse ; while Mt 713. 14 jg 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Matthsean and Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
literary form, while Luke gives much the same idea in briefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘gate’ and the ‘way,’ in the latter it is the ‘door.* The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied : Matthew reads, 
cKtyct elerjy o! eiipJtrpeovTS^ ctvT'i^v, while Luke reads, ot; rri>X?i.oJ, xiyu 
vjMv, ^7}rr,trou(riv UffhltSzly xsc.) oha Itr^toytr/v, According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus in reply to a specific request 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and after 
the close of the Galiloean ministry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (1325-30) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to be eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrov/ 
way* appear suitable to the Sermon, since at this time Jesu^ 
ministry was meeting with large success— much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galilsean multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for the cross. Luke’s position 
of the saying may therefore be better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved by Matthew. 

t o« is read at the beginning of v.W by nearly all modern 
editors and commentators, on the authority of and other 
important witnesses, t/, which is preferred by Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation 

t Similarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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could not be true on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of tlie world— but that ‘ many will fail.’ 
If the saying is authentic in this form (it may have 
become modified when an eschatological meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is more likely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of the Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 7^“^ the significant term to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of John (1^ 3^®^- 524* 26* 23 627- 35. 5i 1010 et aL) occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospels 
(cf. Mt 1916). 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it appears 
in Mt 7i6’^6=Lk quite surely belongs as a 

whole to the historical discourse.* § Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers t against whom He warns them 
are all those morally blind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ day whom 
He described in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless He had them in mind— blind guides (Mt 
151 ^) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people religion. J If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v.i®, there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and bad teachers such as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach religion and morals without himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here gives warning. And whether 
they are bad or good, false or true teachers, can be 
known by their ‘ fruits,’ i.e. by their character and 
their service. If they manifest the ‘fruit of the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in Gal they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus has in mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
proved by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 7^^ in which He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
who do God’s will. Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent, until our own. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 

* For V.15 there is no parallel in Luke, but there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, and it is not foreign to this con- 
nexion. For V.19 also there is no parallel in Luke ; it may be a 
verbal reproduction of Mt 3io, perhaps imported into this con- 
text in transmission because of the similarity of the figure and 
the theme, cf. Mtl5l3j Jn 152. 6 (go Feine, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.20 is a repetition of perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the main thought after the 
interpolation of v.iy. And, finally, Lk 045 is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps its historical setting at Mt 1234f. 
(so Feine against Wendt). The original portion of this para- 
graph may thus have been Mt 7i5-i8=Lk The two reports 
have the same idea in the same figure, but are peculiarly variant 
in manner of expression ; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek translation. 

t The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 
in this passage. 

t So Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of wolves and sheep was a common one among a pastoral people 
(cf. Is 116 6535, Mt 10^6, Jn 1013, Ac 2039), but only here in the 
Bible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, as in 
.®sop’s Fables. 

§ There was never any justification for the Roman Catholic 
'dew, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even _ by 
Luther, that the xapfroi in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who teach false doctrines cannot be safe guides, _ but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 
the pro uouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 

present, or future. 


a system of theology. Love, mercy, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests of 
goodness which Jesus established (Mt 56-7^2 25 ^^'^®). 
Inasmuch as He came for the express purpose of 
making God’s will knowm, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God’s will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying 6^® is therefore equivalent to Matthew’s, 
although so differently worded.* As was seen in 
considering the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 6^®), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this J esns lived 
(Jn 02^), and for this He would have ns live (Mt 
1250 2123-31). His statement that only such shall 
‘ enter the Kingdom of Heaven ’ seems to he an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt 
The following tw^o verses, Mt 722 - stand here 
in all probability as a result of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, which appears 
original (132®^-) ; and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of His 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occa.sion and discourse, f Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 721 in affirming that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of right- 
eousness (cf. Lk 102®). The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the preaching of Christianity, even the 
production of some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God’s will in and through one’s self. And Luke 
adds ( 132 ®“^®), what is germane to this connexion, 
that ‘ there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first \vhich shall be last ’ (cf. Mt 8^^** 19^®) ; i.e. 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a great reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God ; while 
other obscure and once despised persons shall find 
a welcome there (cf. Lk 18®'^^).$ 

And, finally, the duty of righteousness is most 


Mt 731 Ou jtoL? 6 Kiyaiv /as* KOpti xCpii ilcriXiutriroit tk r«v 
^os.a-i\Uoiv rSv ot/poe-vav, xXa 0 troiSv to tou TcoTpos /mu rev iv 

to7s ovpoovo'k. Lk 6“^ T/ Ss xetkiTrs Kupn xupts, Xtb't tu mifirt 
Sc, Xiyca ; 

t So Feine, Godet, Ibbeken, Weizsacker, Wendt, and others. 
The parallel sayings, Mt 723f. = Lk 1336f., give the same idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. It may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 733 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lips (certainly they are foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apostolic age. 
But Lk 1336 ‘We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un- Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matthsean verses are authentic, but belong to the close of the 
ministry; while Lk 1S36 has been universalized. In the second 
verse of each passage, Mt 733s=Lk 1837, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, * Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps (cf. 
Mt 133if- 25'ii) ; its two Greek forms here, uToxcopuTt «cr’ g/xay ol 
Bpyx^opoSvoi T^V avofii'etv (Mt.) and otfroffTYss Pour* i/Mv, croevri? IpyScTou 
ahixleos (Lk.), present an interesting minute problem of transla- 
tion and transmission. 

t Mt 721-23 has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gospels. See particularly Schlatter 
in Greifswalder Stiidien (1895), pp. 83-105. Tins passage is only 
one of* a number where Jesus appears as claiming the Di\'ine 
prerogative of Judge at the Final Judgment (Mt 253i-‘i6 iu;>2f. 
llST-sS; Mk 838, 1,k 2018 ; of. Jn 537 124S, Ac 1731, Ro 216, 2 Co 510), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Christ in mission, person, teaching, 
and career— -in other words, His Divinity— cannot well be denied 
by a serious historical interpretation of the Gospels ; and when 
tfiis uniqueness is recognized, it is not difficult to admit Jesuaf 
office as Judge. 
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impressively set forth at the close of tlie whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt That this piece belongs to 

the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the odv in suggests), can be considered 
certain. The parable follows logically upon 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. ^ It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. The life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is 'wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence J esus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actually 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be of no avail for them to have listened to His 
'words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. The Belation of the Sermon on the 
Mount to Jesus’ Teaching as a whole.— The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middle portion of Jesns’ Gali- 
l^ean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God — what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this field He dealt with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethics. Consequently, He taught again 
and again the same things, to different persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
His was a universal message which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greater impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race). The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
to God. The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 
personal character and service which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 

* See the text of both passagres quoted above under i. 8. The 
Lukan form of the parable is conspicuously secondary in char- 
acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalized so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. Again, 
also, the literary superiority belongs to the First Gospel, 
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all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and powder of God \yhich de- 
termine and accomplish this ideal condition ; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘ Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 6^3, Lk 12 ^^; cf. Mt 22^4-40). And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created by 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness ; and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. ^ Those 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the less true that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on \vhich the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 721 - 23 ^ only state 
what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘ the Son of God ’ in the^ highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to he 
accomplished upon the earth. 

Literature.— For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Mount in the extra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp. Resch, Amsercanonische 
Paralleltexte z. d. Evangelien^ Teil 1 (1893), pp. 62-114 ; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sennon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see Weber, 
Jildische Theologies (1S97) ; Wiinsche, Eeue Beitrdge z. Erldw- 
terung d. Evangelien aus Talmud u. Midrasch (1878) ; Dalman, 
Die Worn Jem, Bd. 1 (1898) [Eng. tr. 1902]. 

From the Patristic period the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Ser7none 
Domini in Monte {Op., ed. Bened, vol. iii.) [Eng. tr. in ‘Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ pp. 63] ; it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 
published under the title, Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawn from the Writi'ngs of St, Augustine (3rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm, on Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatzsch, vols. iii. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm, on Matthew (Op,, ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies on 3Iatthew (Op,, ed. Montfaucon, vol. 
vii.); Hilarius Pictaviensis, Comm, on, 3iatthew (Op., ed 
Oberthfir, vol. vii.); the work of the Auctor Operis Imperfecti, 
and the very brief matter in the Comm, on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus. 

From the Reformation period the important interpretatio* 
by Luther is first to be named, Comm, on Matthew (For&s, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Calvin in his Harmony of 
Matthew, 3fark, and Luke (Works, ed. 1885-1838, vols. i. ii.). 
The three Roman Catholic works of most value are the Comm, 
on the Four Gospels hy Maldonatus, Janseiiius, and Cornelius a 
Lapide. The extensive but unimportant post -Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in Tholuck, Die JBergrede Christ0, 
pp. 30-40 [Eng. tr. pp. 41-493. 

The Modem period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the subject for the past seventy years has 
been that of Tholuck, Dw Bergrede Christi (Ist ed. 1833 ; 5tlr 
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ed. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 [Eng-, tr. from 4th Germ, ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1860, pp. 448]), and this still remains the most valuable 
volume on the Sermon, although a portion of the contents is 
now antiquated. Next in extent and importance is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
492). Other works of scientific character, but smaller dimen- 
sions, are : Feine, ‘ Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,’ in Jahrbucher fiir Proteatantische Theologie, 1885, 
pp. 1-S5 ; Steinmeyer, Die Rede des Derm anf dem Barge 
(Berlin, 1885, pp. 156) ; Ibbeken, Die Bergpredigt Jesus (2nd 
ed., Einbeck, 1890, pii. 216); Hugo Weiss (Rom. Oath.), Die 
Bergpredigt Christi (Freiburg, IS'92, pp. Ill); Grawert, Die 
Bergpredigt naeh Matthaus (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77) ; Heinrici, 
Die Bergpredigt, quellenkritiseh untersucht (Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. SI), and a second part dealing with the interpretation is 
promised; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (New 7ork, 1902, pp. 
25S). —-Homiletic treatments of the Sermon are numerous in 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work, Die 
Bergpredigt (Giitersloh, 1881, pp. 48) ; Griillich, Die Bergpredigt 
des EerrnJesu Christi (Meissen, 1SS6, pp. 148); Harnisch, Die 
Bergpredigt des Eerm (Breslau, 1901, pp. 35) ; Kaiser, Die Berg- 
'predigt des Herni (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 521 ; Monneron, Le Sermon 
sur la Montagna (Lausanne, 1889, pp. 412) ; J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sermon sur la Mo7itagne (Paris, 1900, pp. 150 [Eng. tr.. New 
York, 1900, pp. 144]). The best English work is by 0. Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount (London, 1896, pp. 218); it contains 
much, however, that is only of local ecclesiastical interest; 
further, W. B. Carpenter, The Great Charter of Christ (London, 
1895, pp. 300). Of special importance are the works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer-Kommentar iiber das Matthdusevangelium (Gottingen, 
1898), and of H. Holtzinann, Eand-Commentar iiber die Synop- 
iiker (3rd ed., Freiburg, 1900); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Morison, Keil, Broadus, Kiibel, Bruce, et aL), 
Luke (Godet, Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Bleek, Olshausen, Ewald, Fritzsche, Kuinol, Nosgen, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness. 

Literature upon special portions and a^ects of the Sermon 
haa been cited in the footnotes. (j. W. VOTAW. 
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Literature. 

The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that era of Israelitish history which 
begins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.c. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem j 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal i 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judsea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of J udah, forms | 
a small province of the Persian, and afterwards ' 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, gradually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. But internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, reaches such a height that 
this Seleucid monarch, in the pride of his Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the pi'oper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly followed by a brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
people themselves in this light. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Has- 
monaean princes not only become high priests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.’ This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
people are rudely awakened from their dream, 
rhe internal dissensions that followed the death 
of (^leeu Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (B.C. 63). The Romans do not, how- 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
contiKae under a variety of changing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews leads 
to the outbreak of the desperate war for fi'eedom, 


which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of J udaism in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of the pre- 
exilic period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Exile. No- 
where else in the history of mankind is tliere an 
instance of a people being transformed in so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world they 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to bail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-exilic era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, suclx as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions under which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
different disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre - exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
‘ in the land’ there grew up an ever - increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and wiuiin, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new developments. The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. It may be safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with foreign forms of thought was 
not without importance — primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

L Distribution ‘op the Jewish Population 
IN THE Holy Land. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
confined to Jndma proper, from which the Israel- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Gr. ’louSaioe, Germ. ‘Juden,’ Eng. ‘Jews’). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the southern 
direction than in pre-exilic times. Whereas for* 
merly Beersheba was regarded as the soutbeni 
limit, the part of Jiidma that lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judaea 
was formed ’in the 2nd cent. B.C. by the town of 
Beth-zur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the respective terri- 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh 6^ the original N.W. bounda:^ appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono (bik ^ath ^Uno, probably 
the modern Kefr- dnci), But at a later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at constant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Ramathaim, 
and Aphserema (1 Mac 11®^). In the Maccabaean 
period, however, Judaea underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (BJ in. iii. 5 ; 
Ant. XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judsea ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Berkit) in the hill- 
country and Korese (now fCnrdwa) in the Jordan 
V alley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name Idumcea, was 
conquered by John Hyrcanus. As it was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and submit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the prescription of Dt 23^^- )» l^hey were 
regarded as Jews, although they continue to be 
called Idumseans. That they also regarded them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the 'words attributed to them by Josephus 
{BJ IV. iv. 4, r(av Trarplojv IspQv , , . rijs KOtvij^ 
Trarpidos), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten. t On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was preponderatingly heathen, al- 
though considerable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa {Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united 'with Judaea. During 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ant. vii. xi. 4 ,* BJ li. xviii. 10, 
III. ix. 2). 

To the north of Judaea lay Samariat which 
stretched as far^ as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 K 
III course of time these heathen elements 
were^ absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach -when the Samari- 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘Cuth- 
^ans’ (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, Xi. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Ben Sira 

* On Neh cf. now, above all, E. Meyer, JSntstehung des 
Jw.4entums,106t.,n4^fi, . j y 

t Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idumsean, he was 
only half a Jew (Ant. xiv. xii. 2). On the other hand, when 
Agrippa i. once felt hurt by the epithet ‘ foreigner* in Dt 1715, 
the people, whom he had gained over by his friendly offices, 
tried out, * Thou art our brother* (Meg. Sbtd vii. 8). 


(Sir 50^®^* ‘Two nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no people : the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Siehem^), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9^^^ Mk 10^; Jos. Ant, XX. 
vi. 1). The destruction of the (Gerizim temphv 
by John Hyrcanus made no change in these re 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from 1 Mac 5 that in 
the course of the post -exilic period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of tlie 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still so few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulus I., as Schiirer (GJV^ i 275 f.) was 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding 'whose nationality 
we have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were compelled on the same ground as the 
Idumseans to adopt the Law (Jos. A7it. xin. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, however, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they became more com- 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
spect that Judith (8^®) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ i.e. 
the ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7®^, Mt 8^^), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12^, Lk 4^** 7®). The designa- 
tion ‘ half -Jews ’ is never applied to the Galiljeans 
as it is to the Idumseans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
west of Lake ^fileh, marked the boundary be- 
tween the land inhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians, t 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the country to the east of the Joi'dan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maccabseus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 5"^^). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans - Jordanic tract was 
conquered by Alexander Jannseus, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the IdumjBans (cf. Jos. Ant. xiil. 
XV. 4). As the boundaries of Perma (}!!i!n the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Joseplius ' gives : 
Pella on the north, ’Philadelphia on the east, and 
Macluerus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans- Jordanic country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. ^ Also in the northern portion 
(Batanfea, Ganlanitis, Auranitis, and Traehonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half -Jewish (Jos. 
BJ III. iii. 5f.). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Je'vvs whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. xvii. ii. 13). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews— the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an extremely difficult one ; for not only 
were they surrounded on ail sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 


* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jerus. Shahbath I5d): ‘Galilee, 
Galilee, tbou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find em- 
ployment among robbers.* 
t Of. Buhl, GAP 72. 
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the rapid development of commerce brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-/ewish elements into the land. The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccabsean era ; and even the Has- 
monseans who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, sothat Aristo- 
bulus I. actually received the surname of 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose as a patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and 'writers, had his 
sons educated at Home, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the Hellenistic cities that w^ere 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by his successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may account for 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task ; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opposition to their 
environment. 

ii. Languages. — The language of the Je%vs 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. But even during the Persian domination 
Aramaic, which was then the language of com- 
merce and diplomacy, began to force its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., is written partly in Aramaic. 
At the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
people had come to be Aramaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change was the 
custom of having the passages of Scripture which 
were read in the synagogue followed by an 
Aramaic translation — a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance. The 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different parts of 
the country, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
as compared with the Jews.* 

The Old Hebrew language yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Aramaic idiom, and, before 
it disappeared, it developed a final species, the 
so-called New Hebrew. Even after men had 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still composed ; e.g. the Book of Chronicles (c. 300 
B.C.), the Book of Sirach (not long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccabsean 
period, and the Book of Ecclesiastes. The Has- 
monsean rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show ; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century B.C., and to 
the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, composed 
after the Fall of Jerusalem. Later still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.D.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 

* Of. Mt 2673 ; Dalman, Qrammat^ des Aramdisch, 

ISfE,* JDie Worte Jesity i. 64. 


language, and subsequently played the same r6k 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. See, further, 
Driver, LOT^ 503 ff. 

Along’ with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, also the Greek 
language. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the way 
also for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is afforded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instruments {I)river, l.c. 501). In all 
probability pnsx of Ca 3® must also be considered 
Greek { = <pop6iov), and perhaps we should assign 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs {l.c. 449 n. ). In the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr. 
forms of expression, such as 2 ia Trpdr- 

reiv, lyp-fn T\r\B=^v(j> ijkiq), etc. In the post-Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Greek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonseans we find Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod family 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that every Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who w^as brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well as the 
Aramaic language. But how far it was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of this language had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Sdtd ix. 14, during 
the war witli Quietus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus’] in 115-117, it was forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It was also an import- 
ant circumstance that J erusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the railying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jew’s, but of tliose whose 
homes were in all other lands. Only a very small 
proportion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, W’ould 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Boethus, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. Ant. xv. ix. 3)* 
Special synagogues w^ere built at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners -who did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac6®j Tos. Megilla 
iii. 6). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle In Jerusalem. In this way some 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in Judsea as well. In Jn 12-^^^^* w’-e hear 
of Greeks {'’W(k7jpes, i.e, either Jews of the Dia- 
spora [?] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to Jesus— a circumstance which im]>lies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same was the case with Jesus Himself cannot be 

*As examples may be cited: KDnSH Btircc.ppcost 

'D'lO iil3sVs?iap sKfism Ktsrrec, pp“U*3 touv^ohUov^ uVs 

Less numerous are the Latin loan-words, the 
majority of which, morpver, came in throug'h the Greek : e.g. 
'> 3 Dip^l decumani, na’rS’pD'''^ dUciplina. Cf. S. Krauss, 
Qriechmheund Lateiniscke Leknworter im Talmud, Midra^ 
wnd 1-2 (1898-99). 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We may 
compare the occasion when Josephus {BJ v, ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. ii. 5) that on such occasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

hi. Political Constitution.— -The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of tliem, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
{Ant. XII. iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid perioa, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mac 1-^). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him {yepovalay Jos. Ant, xii. iii. 3).t This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Nell 5^^) ; but, after the high priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. Sanhedrin in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high priests (the ‘anointed’ of Bn 
923f.) violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmonieans by their 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated, Jona- 
than high priest, and thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful pe(mle afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative : he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, ajppoint the officials, 
etc., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac )• Through the conquests 
which the Hasmonseans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to call themselves, kings) and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im- 
portant epoch for the internal administration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was brought 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were henceforward under the Roman domi- 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hyrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 

* Of. Sohiirer, GJV^ ii. 18 ff., 63 ff.; Zahn, Einleit. im MT, i, 
1-51 ; Delitzsch, Saat Hofnung, 1874, p. 185 ff.; Kautzsch, 
Gramm. deB hibl. Aram, 4ff.; Neubauer, Studio, BiUica. Ox- 
ford, 1885, p. 89 ff.; Dalman, Gramm, des jiid.-pal. Aram. 
344ff., Die Worte JesUy L Iff,, 63ff. ; Biichler, Die Priesterund 
der KultuSy 1895, p. ClfP. ; A. Meyer, Jesu Mutterspraehey 1896 ; 
T. K. Abbott, Essays chiefiy on the Original TexU of the Old 
and N no Testament, ft. 

t Biichler (D^e Tobiadm und Oniaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
{Orient. Ltzg. iii. 87 ff.) maiiitain that the pre-Maccabsean high 
priests had no political power ; but their arguments are artificial 
and not convincing:. 


existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.G. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into live districts, wliose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. v. 4 ; BJ l. viii. 5). Crnsar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyrcanus his former power and 
him the title of ‘ ethnarch.’ But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, hut the crafty Idu- 
rnsean Anti pater, who was made Procurator of 
Judaea, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed strategoi of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.G. 43), Antony named the two brothers 

‘ tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and became 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmomuan Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, cost Hyrcanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the J ews. It Avas not until the year 
37 that he succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position Avas that of a 
rex socius. Such a king was entrusted Avith rule 
only personally : after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particular country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius Avage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in Avar, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin money 
was restricted, and included only coins of small 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there Avas still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high pnest 
was its president, but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this office of all significance. The high priests 
Avere appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion — a course of procedure quite con- 
trary to the LaAV, Avhich intended this office to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom Avas 
divided into three portions. Philip received, Avith 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likeAvise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Persea assigned to him, but Avas 
deposed in 37. Archelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Judaea and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, Avhich he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, a Roman Procurator iiirt- 
rpoTTos, hy^fidiv) chosen from the knightly body, 
Avho attended to the administration except, when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Caesarea 
on the seacoast ; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was ahvays 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where lie 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the Avest side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Caesarea; but 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land — amongst others in 
Jerusalem, Avhere they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non- Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it ’would appear, exempt from military service.* 
The taxes were now assigned to the imperial 
^ OL ScMrer. 460. 
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fiscuSf and were levied by the Procurator, the 
highest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials [piihlicani].* Both 
timse ‘ publicans * and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. e.g. Lk 19’^-) ; on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly hated and despised ( ‘ publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 9^®^* et al.). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
country into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Judosa after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed.! Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial authority in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law- 
suits ; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans ((ru/x^oi5Xtoz', iXc 25^^). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-government, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
[Ant. XX. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
chical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now a]^pointed % the 
Roman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
I., under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great ; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Judjea, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa il.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Judcea prior to 
Agrippa I., except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the high priest first to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and then to Agrippa ii. 
The regular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the final war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. But 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. BJ IV. iii. 8). After the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone for ever. The high priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along with 
them. Henceforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
whicli lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews— the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin {yepovda, later 
ffvvidpiovy hence immo). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however,^ in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the Hasmonseans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 

""Cf. ScMrcr, ii. 181 f. , ^ , .. 

t Jos. xviii. i. 1. On Lk cf., above all, Schurer, 

le. i. 6C8fP, 
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State. It was weakest under Herod, who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (cf. 
Jos. Ani. XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked tue 
normal stage of the power of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judsea. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmonseans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
he so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judaea became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant xvili. iv. 6, and the 
expression M ^ye^Syas kuI /3a«Xeis in Mt 10^). 

As to the functions of the Sanhedrin^ there are a 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to forei^ nations and princes (1 Mac 112312*^ IS®®). 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mac 12®®; Jos. BJ iv. iv. 3 ; 
cf. Jth 48 ). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 11^^}, and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. A^it. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being^ brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior courts were not 
agi'eed (cf. Mt 5f, Ac 4^® 6^® 22®®, and the 

story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could he carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos, Ant. xiv. v. 
3) ; but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number of its 
members to be put to death {ib. xiv. v. 4); and 
when at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to have been more pro 
forma [ih. XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (Jn 18®^ j cf. Jos. 
Ant, XX. ix. 1, and Jerus. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
he brought either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality. Thus the high priest 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
he exercised in connexion with the cultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen by preference from the leading priestly 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the office of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 

iv. Social Conditions. — ^The principal occupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
earlier periods, was agriculture, with wliich cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 ffi) properly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between towm and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country population. ‘ The 
land,’ says the author, Ms thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the otlier fruits 
and the dates cannot be numbered, while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
pasture land for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
Galilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people found employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (cf. Lk 12^- 16^)." Fishing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13'^'^®*, 
Lk 5^*^ ; cf. also the reference in Mt to bread 
and Jishi corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the JeAVS, under the Hasmonfeans, | 
gained access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations ] 
w’ere made from the fish that were caught, and 
these again played their part as articles of com- 
merce.f See, further, art. Fishim’g in vol. ii. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood ; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown hy the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. J 

An important source of income in post- exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a graphic 
picture in Sir 38 ; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writings. § Ben Sira recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
tliey sojourn in a strange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v.^®^*). The later scribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supporting themselves by manual labour. H 

Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably situated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped ; Arab cara- 
vans brought the treasures of S. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. Hoads and Teavel (in OT), heloAv, 
p. 369 f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the pioducts of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations Avith foreigners (Ps 107^^^*, 
Pr 7^^^-, Sir 43*^^). In Palestine there Avere both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 26^^). The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jcavs 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine Avith those financial transactions for Avhich the 
JeAvs of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an excellent training 
school. *11 Since such a condition of things Avas quite 
unknoAvn to the traditional LaAv, and its enact- 

* Of,, further, Vogelstein, Die Landwirtsehaft in Paldstim, 
1894. 

i 'BemMdy BamleUfjesck. t05t 

t io. 103. Cf. also art Hunting in vol. ii. ■ 

§ Belitzsoh, Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu^ 1875; Eieger, 
yeTBiidh eimr Technologie und Termimlogie der Handiverke in 
der Misokna^ 1894. 

It The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
because He had formed them all to serve Him (^.e. to execute 
all His purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the Wise, but to the division of labour amongst men (Jerus. 
BerahhothXZa). 

H It is very significant that To lis represents Achiacharus as 
' purveyor ' (a'^opa.err'U) of a foreign king. 


ments Avere felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called AAffiereby the legal 

prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
seven years Avas practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Deut. 
178 fi’. ). The method of taking security Avas regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic Avritings 
shoAv (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. mnn\*). There Avere 
forms in Avhich the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus {BJ ll. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors Avere kept in the 
public archives. As to the estimation in Avhieh 
mercantile occupations Avere held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly as he does of artisans. But 
at a later period things were otherAvise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus {Ant. xx. ix. 2) 
tells ns that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business ; cL Tos. Terilmdthf Avhere we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables Avhicb J esns borroAvs 
from commercial life {e.g. Mt 13^®^*) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact Avith trade. 
See, further, art. Teade in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moreover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus inns sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, Avhere the 
hosts had their charges for attending to travellers 
(cf. Lk 10^^* )• The ‘ publicans ’ also, to Avhom the 
taxes Avere farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, Avere indebted to the groAving com- 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and for the 
Avealth Avhich they so often acquired. 

How far the civil officials — the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
— received payment cannot be made out Avith cer- 
tainty. In m any cases their offi ce may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This Avould be the case, 
for instance, Avitli the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, etc. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that tlie 
labourer is Avorthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (np-i3 'i«3:), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (noj^n um) had a .salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attached to the court, Avho would be 
paid by the king. When Ave pass to the case of 
the priests and temple officials, Ave have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
Avere very considerable, and they increased Avith 
the increasing population and the groAving Avealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of the Avhole 
produce of the land, and. had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18^®^*). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for Avhat Josephus {Ant. XX. viii. 8) relates of the 
high j)riests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations Avere dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitieal body was open to 
none but those Avho belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste Avatched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, dreAV up exact genealogies whose correctness 
was examinecl at Jerusalem (Jos. Fto, 1; c. Apion. 
L 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests who 

Mt 1 Oo A man eng-aged to accompany one on a 
journey received, according to To not only travelling ex- 
penses’but wages, and a present after the journey was ended. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to officiate 
for a single w’-eek, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but tliere were also some who had their 
home in other towns of Judtea, or even in Galilee. 
According to the calculations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Bitchier {Die Priester mid der Kvltus 
im letzten Jahrzehnte des Jerus. Tempels, 48 tf.), 
the total number of priests in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of teachers there is no mention. 
According to Shahhath i. 3, it was the synagogue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These w’ould receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any case, the teachers of the Law 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursued some handicraft, or even engaged in 
trade, in order to gain a livelihood. — That^% 5 i- 
eians received a fee wdien their services were over 
i^plain from such passages as Sir 38% and Midrash 
^Ekhd on La 1 ®. 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
lahourerSy wdio owned no land, and had no li.xed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (cf. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
20 iff*). When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers were thrown out of work, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wages even if they had wrought 
only a single hour. See also art. Wages, below, 
p. 358. 

Quite different was the standing of the slaves 
proper, who enjoyed no personal freedom. Even 
Jews might fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (cf. Mt 18^®), or had 
been guilty of thelt. The Law, however, contained 
a series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut. 181 ff‘.) by which the slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely wffien the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of | 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid it 
down that a Jewish girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty. t It may 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
rare, and that poor Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
coupled with the organized methods for the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synagogues). ^ The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purchase.:!: See, 
further, art. Seuvant in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Je%vs 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
difference, as was above remarked, presents itself. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiah’s day, we see a numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can turn to good 
account the many sources of wealth that abound 

* Jos, Ant, rv. viii. 28 ; cf. Saalscliiitz, Momi&Ghes IUeh%11Z. 

t Saalschfitz, l.c. 817. 

t With these foreign slaves they had generally, according to 
the Talmud, a great deal of trouble; cf. Zadok Kahn, L’esclav- 
age selon la Bible et le Talmud, 1867, p. 173 f. For an earlier 
period, cf. Sir 
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in their land. In spite of their longing for Messi- 
anic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they displayed in real life much adroit- 
ness and_ a remarkable turn for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordinary energy is afforded by the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily burdened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former were based upon tlie 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp. Lv 2 ^ 

[Heb. 732 - 34 ^ 18®"^®), with which certain 

prescriptions from Deuteronomy (14-^’^^ 18^'®)* were 
combined. The principal due was the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
which the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Je\vs (cf. Mt 23^^). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold due 
deducted: the first-fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schiirer, GJV''^ ii. 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and honey ; and 
the terimid, which was not exactly measured , but 
was understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schiirer, 

I. c. 249 f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. From 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to tlie tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth, f which, however, 
was destined, along with the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27®^^-), for sacrificial feasts. But every three 
years a third tenth (the up nbyc, the ‘ poor- tit lie,’ 
according to the Rahb. interpretation of Dt 14-®^* ; 
but see Driver, l.c. 170 11 .) was deducted for the 
benefit of the poor. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be offered in saerilice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for firstborn children and tlie firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu 18^®*^^); not to speak of a 
firstlings’ cake (the hallo) of coarse Hour (Nu 
Id'-'^^*, cf. Ro IP®), and a part of the wool at the 
first shearing (Dt 18^). Lastly, there were various 
occasional offerings that required to he brought. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex Mt 17®^), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this paragi‘aph, Schiirer, GJV'^ii. 243-262 [HJF 

II. i. 230-254]. 

In addition to these very considerable dues,J 
there vvere the secular taxes. After the Jcavs 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a financial point of view, was very burden- 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to he paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmonfieans.§ When Herod afterwards 
became king, he obtained comznand of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos- 
ephus (Ant. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
I the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the laud, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold in Jerusalem [ib. 
XVII. viii. 4). Herod’s whole revenue, according 
to Ant. XVII. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, BJ li. 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
900 talents (=£369,000) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict bet^¥een these cofles in certain 
particulars, see Driver, DmL 169 f., 218 tf. 

t Following the liabb. interpretation of Bt 14-2-27^ which 
held the tithe here prescribed to be distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Nu 1821-28; but see Driver, l.c. 169 1'.; 
Schiirer, 1.g. 246 ; and ait. Tithe in vol. iv. p. 73U. 

X In the Sabbatical years all dues based upon the jirodiifie of 
the soil would of course be dispensed with (cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 
xi, 6). 

§ Kegarding their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contained in Josephus (An-t xvii. x. 6; cf. 
Schurer, GJ K ^ i. 346). The people felt the taxation of Herod 
to be heavy in comparison with what had gone before (Jos. lb 
XVII. xi. 2). 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice ( Ant xvn. 
xi. 2, cf. viii. 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, esj)ecially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant. xv. x. 4). Herod’s successors I 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Herod Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 9^), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize^ the system of his prede- 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jeimsalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the aflec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant XIX. vi. 3). During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Arclielaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Jud«ea, * and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
countxy, was taxed by the Homans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial Jiscus (cf. Mt 
22^1). The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposts were farmed out 
to private officials. The taxes consisted partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, wdiich was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which w^as levied even on women 
and slaves. t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (Ant 
XVIII. iv. 3) ; but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 
tremely oppressive (Tac, Ann. ii. 42). 

Taking all these dues together, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation were drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, *and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From the 
social point of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
1411 * which at times might rise to hearty re- 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
Songs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. No doubt there w^ere social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
poverty (cf. the parable 01 Dives and Lazarus), 
but the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 
generally contented life. 

V. Parties.— -If tlie Jewish people was thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, tnere were opposing 
elements of another kind amongst them, which 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opposition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a subordinate rOle in it. 

What in pre-exilie times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, became after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 

*The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according to -dWt xvii. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because they had taken no part in, the revolt. 

* Of., further, Schiirer, GJV^i, 511. 


nece.s, warily came into the possession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of things involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal was 
complete political passivity and a confident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
upon their opponents with the same eyes as those 
with which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature ; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds of damage upon theii 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to the broader party. That there were even high 
priests who sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the secular school, there were earnest men who 
were prepared to lose their life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the 
cultus (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 3). It would be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opposition to the temple cultus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the ^ priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 729 ^*). 
The correct view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
sacrifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

The name under which in later times, the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducees, 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadok, 1 K 1®, Ezk 40^®). In opposition to 
them the Pharisees stand for the most uncompro- 
mising representatives of the stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those who separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in contrast to the 'am ka-dre^, the common 
people, who were indifferent in matters of Levitical 
purity, etc.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-described opposition be- 
coming a chronic malady. ^ The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, ^ they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict wdth the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonseans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonsean princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed the royal title, it did indeed look as ii 
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the old Davidic kingdom had been raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
tlie Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17^^*) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 94 ff.); cf. also Assump. 
Mos. 6^^-. The overthrow of the Maccabsean house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all influence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
layed the princip)al part. When the war for free- 
om broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, wdien they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly swept av/ay this time-worn and en- 
feebled party. See, further, art. Sadducees in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi- 
ally shaped by the Maccabcean period. Opposition ! 
to the Hasmonjeans brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under ^ 
Alexander Jannreus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruelly punished. 
But it was a momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sanhedrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal ; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. ^ Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics was abundantly com- 
pensated by the influence they exercised over the 
people — an influence to which even the Sadducees 
had to bend (Jos. Ant. xviil. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
describes the Pharisees in this way. The Assump- 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7^^*) of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaic circles, still contain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
art. Pharisees in vol. iii. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmonseans, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49^) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the easting-ofl* of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zmlots were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (cf. Jos. 
Ant, XVIII. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless /S'icam, who, 
armed with a short dagger (sica), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great feast days, and 
Beleeted their victims alike from among foreigners 

* The authority followed by Josephus in Ant. xvii. ii. 4 
knows of the Pharisees as si? to mUfJt'Uv xm 
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and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. Ant. XX. 
viii. 10; Rt/ ii. xvii. 6, etc. ; Ac 2F^). Against 
wild offshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difterence between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
the stricter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
a resurrection — a circumstance from which we 
may_ infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
sig-nificance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been a very pro- 
nounced development of tlie notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described : in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real spliere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the J ewish litera- 
ture come in, hut these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, ‘philosophical,’ party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Essenes, belonged to an 
entirely different world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of tlieir organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 
jected entirely animal sa^crifice. They held the 
Law in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, hut did not teach the re- 
surrection of the body, because tliey regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
peculiar customs, those wliich express a veneration 
for the sun are the most notable, because tliey 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. W'liafe 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the ditterences 
are too great for Essenism to be set down as a 
degenerate offshoot from it. This small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. Essenes in voL i. 

* Of. Mt On the question to what extent the Saddu- 

cees recognized the Torah alone as Holy Scripture, as several df 
! the Church Fathers assert, see Schurer, ii. 411 
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vi. Educatioj? and Culture.— -R egarding tlie 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Taimud 
{Baba bathrd, 2 la), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held office A.D. 63-65) a];)- 
pointecl teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
wlien they were six or seven years of age. Ac- 
cording to Shabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
[liazzdn] was required on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Mangey, ii. 577) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children learned in the boys’ school 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been superfluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47®*). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son (Mt 13^®), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk would naturally strike 

the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law (1 Mac As little are we 

informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16®). There is no mention 
of anjr regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

^ The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans- 
mitted. The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teacher. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. xvii. vi. 2) ; the disciples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 22®), etc. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (Q’ppn), 
as opjjosed to the unlearned (brin, i.e. the Gr. 
45t^T7;s)it Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (jyqien 'na), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things. J 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat diflerent character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading temple aristocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to the Hasmonaean royal family. 
According to his own account [Vita, 2f.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word ‘sons* in Dfc 1119 that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten, il 372). 

f On^ the other hand, the phrase * people of the 

land’ is used in opposition to DhctriseeSt who were not all 
scribes. 

t Clf. Weber, Jiid. Theologies, 1897, p. 125 ff. 


priests on points of interpretation of the Law. A fc 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects — the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he eveii 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great consideration. He tells 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exact pronunciation of it. ‘ It is not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages ... for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who thoroughly understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures’ (Ant. XX. xii. 2). 
That Josephus had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek in writing, is evident from the circum- 
stance that, in preparing his history of the Jewish 
war, he availed himself of the help of colleagues 
who were proficient in Greek [c. Apion. i. 9). But 
he not only devoted himself to the study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictly 
J ewish education might be combined with a Hel- 
lenizing tendency.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those who knew how to dig them up. While the 
Hellenistic Jews were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed'" itself 
in the form of ingenious combinations of passages 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces, t As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they were every- 
where surrounded, and whose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midrash. J 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblicai period. In this respect, indeed, 

* On the other hand, when Rabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom along with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words ‘ by day and by night,* Jos 
Ps 12 etc.) : ‘ Only if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor night ’ (Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 262). 

t Of. E. Stave, (feber den Binfluss des Parsismm auf das 
JzidenJwTO, 1898 ; also the art. Zoroasteianism by J. H. Moulton 
in vol. iv. The Babylonian influence contended forj especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent is iA 
any case not yet demonstrated. 

I Of. Freudenthil, Melhnistiche Studien, 1875, p. 66 fE. ? 
Siegfried, Philo wn Alexandrien, 2S3 ff. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but he 
is likewise an exception among his Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and his great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* * * § 

Of an acquaintance witli natitral science we can 
scarcely speak. The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi- 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
tlie moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. 72 f}*.). But this must be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter of R. Gamaliel II. f the' intercalating of 30 
days into the current year is justified on the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon - crescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 
preceding month had only 29 days counted to it. 
If the day was cloudy, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. X 
Geographical knowdedge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but yet was in 
general superficial and vague. § 

Medicine was upon a primitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhorts his readers not to 
despise the physician’s help, since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which^ the j 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir The healing powers of 

the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16; Ant xvii. vi. 5). But the con- 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 
rdigious, or, in most instances, a superstitious one, 
so that in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean rdle 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.ll See 
art. Magic in vol. iii. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
standard of popular education was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the cultus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synagogues, where 
religious instruction was attended ^ to and the 
eople acquired an acquaintance with the holy 
cnptures (Ac The synagogue building (n'i 

ffwaycayt} or 7rpo<X€vxi}) contained a press where 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where the reader stood. The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 6^“^* 

Nu ; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen’ and other responses by the people. 
This was followed by the lesson from the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (| 9 p,inp). Next 

* How inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Ddsrenbourg’s EBsai mr Vhvs- 
tmre, etc. de H Palestine, 1867. , , 

t To be found in Dalman’s Aramdisehe DialeUpropen, 1896, 
p.. S." 

t It was not until about 200 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro- 
nomical grounds. See Biehm, i/JO ii. 1094, and of. art. New 
Moon in vol. iii. p. 522^ and Time in vol. iv. p. 764*. 

§ Of, Nenbauer, Giodraphie du Talmud, 289 ff. , . ■ . , 

11 To 117; Ant. viii. ii. 5: L. Blau, Das alijuduche 
Zauberwesen, 398; Schiirer, GJFSiii. 294ffi. 


came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lk 4^^, 
Ac 13^®). To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers stood 
(Lk The service closed with the benediction 

(Nu 6-2®^*), which was pronounced by a priest. The 
principal service was that of Sabbatn forenoon, 
but there were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all feast days. 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community^ had abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and edi- 
fication. It is worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratieal character. 
Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this function condd be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified visitor who happened 
to be present (see art. SYNAGOGUE, vol. iv. p. 64P). 

The above account of things applies, properly 
speaking, only to the men. But if we would have 
a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. There is a want of his- 
torical data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. Eor instance, we learn from Josephus 
{Ant. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
inlluence over women, a circumstance which proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselves took sides. Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to all the 
traditions of the Hasmoneeans, to be guided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels show us how deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is afforded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times accused of sorcery.* 
vii. Art and Literature.— With the Jews the 
first place among the fine arts is held by music, 
because this had entered into the service of 
religion. The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in which the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi- 
tary, not being, communicated to outsiders— a cir- 
cumstance which explains why these expressions, 
when they occur in the Psalms, especially in their 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greek translators 
of the LXX.t The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Ezr Neh reckoned 

among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch included in this class of 

temple officials, and shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa il., the right of wearing the same linen 
garments as the priests— an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephus {Ant xx. ix. 6), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of tlie people. The 
pieces that were sung were the Psalms of tlie Old 
Testament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose {e.g. Ps 119), but in the 
; case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical use. The Psalms 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. The siiigiiig was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cynihals, 
although, unfortunately, we are not Informed 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment 

* Blau, Das altnidisckc Zanberwesen, 23 ff. 

♦ Of. Jacob in if.AW xvi <1896) 171. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private houses (Mt 26^^). Alongside^ of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt IP’*'). The Israelites, iii fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with -whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular poetry had risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plastic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do w’ith the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- j 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the olfeiisive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ant, xviii. iii. 1). The golden eagle •svhich 
Herod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the king’s death, tore it down — 
an act for which they were themselves punislied 
with death {ih. xvil. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, indeed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmonfean queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony [ih. xv. ii. 6). Agrippa I. had statues 
made of his daughters [Ant. xix. xix. 1), In the 
non- Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Ccesarea on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great olience of the strict Jews. The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city {see above, p. 47^). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

Tlie Jewish literaUtre that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabsean 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Eolchma teachings, \va 3 written. 
From the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (c. 100 B.O.), the strongly anti- 
Hasmoncean passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthi’ow of the Hasmonceans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
Tb.e Assumption of Moses appears to have been 

* The higtoricsal work of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus of 
Tiberias, is lost. 


composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the’ other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State— that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, hut 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabjsan ’ Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 
part. See art. SlRACi-i ’in vol. iv. The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by^ Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is ditiicult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were _ regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, Avith their many secrets.f On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been Avidely read. Even if it 
should be held tliat these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these Avritings, but to a common 
Avorld of thought, Avith Avhich the people Avere 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shoAvs its dependence, our vieAv of the then 
existing Judaism Avould have to be modified all the 
same ; for then Ave should have to employ for irs 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction Avith the 
survival of the pure and inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, Avitli its descriptions of the Avorld beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism, 
Here Ave have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of Avhich 
the necessary preparations have only been com- 
menced. J 

viii. The Jews of the Diaspora.— As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the JeAvish communities of 
the Diaspora Avere thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 

* 2 Es 1287f. ‘ Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 
place, and teach the wise of thy people, of whom thou art sure 
that they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets.* 

+ The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

t Of., among others, Dalman, Wort&Jesu^ 1898 [Eng. tr. 1902] ; 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeitm, \d. 225 ff. ; Baldenspergerj 
Das Judentum als Vorstu fades Christentumst 1900, 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been forcibly 
transported to foreign lands: by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Oehus to Hyrcania, etc. ; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies : so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25-'', Jer 
41^^^*). But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
increasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because great material advantages were 
offered them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ; * 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large J ewish community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most imi)ortant was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called ‘ the Jewish,’ but 
they came into contact here especially with the 
Hellenistic w’orld of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to be strongly influenced by it. 

An essential factor in the life of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
which was allowed them in the time of the Dia- 
dochi and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body wnth State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship wntli others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen population. Amongst their privileges 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction and a coinage of their own. The latter in 
particular was of importance, for thus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jeru- 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities difiered in 
different countries. 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at home, upon the 
regular service of the synagogue, there being one 
or more synagogues wdrerever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the Scriptures, as acquaintance wdth Hebrew 
must have been rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. Diaspora in the pres- 
ent volume, p. 91 ff. 

The Jewish- Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the Greek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a different stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of account the Alexandrian expan- 
sions of some books of the OT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in a modernizing fashion, in order tliereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign w'orld^ of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Eupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
cretism, are the most notable, "sve have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Josephus, a work 
which for the reasons mentioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the j 
immediate past the subject of their narratives, : 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Maccabees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 

* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
naillion (ed. Mangey, iL 523). 
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Cyrene on the Maccabaean rising. The most valu- 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account {BJ) of 
the great revolt of the J ews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto- 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
w-ork (c. Ajyion.), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity of J udaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries belongs the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate, 
the story of the origin of tlie Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘ tendency ’ recension of a 
w'ork on the Jews by Hecatasus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

^ As regards the employment of poetry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish history. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the history of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a drama by an Ezetiel, 
whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate- 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 tf. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek pfdiosojyhy. 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant rdle in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an- eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of Judaism, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.* To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulus (2nd cent. B.C.), of which 
only fragments are extant ; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees) ; and the writings of Philo. ^ A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
by the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Hokhma literature. Cf., further, artt. 
Wisdom in vol. iv., and Ppiilo, below, p. 197 ffl 

Literature (in addition to works on the history of Israel or 
of the Jews).— -Schneckenburger, VorleBungan iiber neutcst 
Zeif//eBcMchte, 1S(}2 ; Hausrath, Neutcst. Zeitgesckickte'^, 187li- 
77 [3rd ed. 1879 (Bd. i.)] ; Wellhaiisen, Die Pharisaer mid Sad- 
ducder, 1874 ; Raphail, Post-biblical History of the Jews, 18.56 ; 
sLpfer, La Palestine au temps de Jesus-Christ, 1885, Les idees 
religieuses en Palestine d I’epoque de Jesus - Christ 1878; 
Baumg-arten, ‘Der national-judisehe Hintergrund der neutesc. 
Geschichte’ (in J DTh, ISM-Qb) ] Wieseler, ‘Beitriige zur nea- 
test. Zeitgeschiohte’ (in SK, 1875); Langen, Dew Judenthtuii 
in Paldstina zur Zelt Christi, 1S66 ; Edersheim, The Life and 
Times of Jes^is the Messiah, *- vols., 1883; Schiirer, GJV''^, 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1902 [Eng. tr. (MJP) from 2nd ed.]; 
Holtzmann, Neatest. Zeitgescldchte, 1895. For a fuller Biblio- 
i graphy tlxe reader may consult the work of Schiirer. 

B'eants Buhl. , 

TALMUD.— -The Talmud meaning a ‘ teacdi - 
ing,’ an ‘ inference,’ or a ‘ (loctrine,’ is a term 
commonly applied to a collection of works embody- 
ing the Oral Law— ns buW Lt. ‘ tlie Torah by 

mouth’— handed down to the Jews by way of 
•Tradition, in contradistinction to the Written Law 
— 3CI231? niin, lit. ‘the Torah in writing.’ The 
origin of this Tradition is unknowm ; the common 
view of the mediaeval autliorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
the Scriptures, is uncritical. But, as it is closely 
connected with the history and development of the 

* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasonablenesg 
of the laws about food is found in the Letter of Aristeas, 142 ff. 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic^ period in 
which was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ' interpretation ’ is Midrash 
cf. 2 Ch 13-“) ; and this term, like the Kab. term 
liahhala (n^ 2 p, matter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, p^.g. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is best dis- 
cernible in the ancient Eab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical expressions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
fche dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, they 
for tlie most part properly kept apart text and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character with the xiature of the 
Scripture passages, according as they Avere legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletical. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Edldkhd 
(ns^n), signifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal decision ; and the term extends also^ to the 
usages, customs {Minhctgim ordinances 

{Tekdndth and decrees {Gezerdth nnn|), for 

which there is little or no authority in the Scrip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual and homiletical) are 
classified under the term Haggada (rtian, Aram, 
n-i^N),* meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- ’ 
fcion, a homily; and the term includes also the 
gnomic lore of the Eabbis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Haggada. 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are knoAvn under various 
designations, each designation marking in suc- 
cession a different period. 

i. The Sdphertm (on?iD), ‘Scribes,’ commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maccabsean 
period (450-100). Scarcely anything is known of 
their literary activity ; the term ‘ Words of the 
SdpkMtm* (nnsio ’ig^) is used indifferently by 
the Eabbis of Hdldkhdth dating from various 
ages, and implying in most cases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Eab. references to 
the ‘ Men of the Great Assembly ’ (nVnan '#;n) 
and ‘ their Kemnant ’ ('n '033 'a nyi??)", thought hy 
some scholars to be identical with the Sdphertm, 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter, t To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, amon^ other things, of their 
teaching activity (as ‘Kaise many disciples,’ M. 

* See Bacher in J QM iv. 406 ff. 

t See Weiss, Dor Dor W’Dorshow, i. p. 54 ; Kuenen in his 
essay, *uber die Manner der grossen Synagoge’ (occupjdng 
pp. 125-160 of the Gesammelte Ahhandlumgen zur Biblischen 
Wissemcha/t von A, Ettenen, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), con- 
tests the existence of such an assembly (cf. also art. Synagogujb 
[T im Great] in vol. iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article) ; whilst D. Hoffmann QIagazin fur die WUsen- 
scJiaft des Jude7itum.% x. 45 ff.) and S. Krauss (JQM x. 347 ff.) 
try to refute his argument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element of truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 
product of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 
have thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan S6pher of the moderns ; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted in conformity with the spirit of the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Eabbis to 
the men of the Great Assembly, 
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'Aboth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the Aveek, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
in the so-called ‘Eighteen Benedictions, nib-f ), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar Avith branches of avUIoav trees, de- 
clared by some Eabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘LaAvs 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai ’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of Avhich 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maccaba3an period.* 

ii. The ZilgSth (nuu ; Gr. ‘ Pairs,’ a name 

given to the leading teachers that flourished betAveen 
the Maccabsean and the Herodian period (c. 150-30). 
Five such ‘ Pairs ’ are recorded in the Eab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the foiloAving order : 1. Jose h. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose h. Jolianan of Jerusalem; 
2. Joshua b. Peraliya and Nittai of Arhela; 3. 
Jehuda h. Tabbai* and Shim' on h. Shetah; 4. 
Sliemaya and ’Ahtalyon ; 5. Hillel and Shammai.f 
Accord*ing to tradition each ‘ Pair ’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Hast ‘ Prince or President ’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of ’Ab Beth Bin (p 2 n'a 3»^), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,’ or ‘Vice- 
President.’ This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible Avith the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the NeAv Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being Avas ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, Avhatever their particular^ function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘ Pairs * as the heads of 
a religious corporation to which the large hulk of 
j the nation belonged, and which thus formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law, cannot Avell be doubted, t To them are 
attributed not only various Haggadic sayings 
(M. 'Ab6th i. 4-15), "but also Halakhic statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
AA^as under the first ‘Pair’ (also called Hshkdloth 
niyistf'N [? identical with the Gr, axoM], a title that 
disappears Avith them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Eabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The Hdldkhdth attributed to Jose b. Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘ Pair,’ Avere apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the Mdldkhbth (Aramaic [M. 

* See Weiss, ih. p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Simon i., c. 300 b.o.) is supposed to have belonged to 
this Eemnant, but the sajung recorded in his name is really 
sopheriG in its character : ‘ On three things the world is stayed : 
on the Torah,jind on the Worship, and on the bestowal of liind- 
nesses’ (M. ’Ah6th L 2). Of his successor (2nd in the ^opheno 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the following saying is ImoAvn : * Be 
not as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master withotit a 
view to receive reward’ (M. *Ah6th i. 3). This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to tAVO heretical sects. 

t See 0. Taylor, Sayings oftTm Jewish Fathers^ jg. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 

t For Literature on this point, see Schurer, QJV^ iL p. 188 ff. 
Of special importance are Euenen, 7.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffmann, 
Die Prdsidentur im Synedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 94-99 ; and 
Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Symdrion, etc. 
Wellhausen’s Die Pharisder und Saddueder must be taken with 
great caution, as his command of the Rabbinic sources is iin- 
perfect. 
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'EcHyydth viii. 4]) and the subject of the ordinances 
and decrees (Levitical purity) being both sign-^ of 
antiquity. Shim' on b. Shetah of the third ‘ Pair ’ is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Bhema'ya and ’Abtalyon were called the Mireat 
Ones of tiie Generation ’ and the ‘ Great Inter- 
preters ’ The most important * Fair,' 

however, are tlillel (the Elder) and Shammai (the 
Elder), in v/hose names more Hclldkhdth are re- 
corded than of any other * Pair ’ ; they were also 
the founders of two great schools {Beth Shammai, 
Beth Hillel, n'3, tVh n'3, ‘ the House or School 
of Shammai ’ and ‘the House of HilleP) which con- 
tinued the work of their masters for some genera- 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of tlie house of David, 
was particularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-inindedness. Among other things he is 
ceported to have said, ‘ Be of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy feliow- 
cieatures, and drawing them near to the Torah ’ (M. 
*Ah6th i. 12) ; whilst he also tauglit to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, ‘ What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary ’ [Shab- 
hath ZOb). Shammai’s saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance' 
(M. 'Abdth 1 . 15) ; but he was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words ill (‘ until it 
be subdued,’ Dt 20-*^) to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath {Shabbath 19a). Hillel, by subjecting the 
term (‘ in its season,' Nu 9-) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,' inferred from it the 
Hdldkhd that the duty of sacrilicing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan falls on the 7th day of the week 
{FesdMm 66a).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
framed the Kules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the Tdrath Kdhdnim), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 

iii. The Tannaim (o’Np?), ‘ Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (c. 10-200), com- 
mencing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with K. Jehuda the Patriarch, a 
great-grandson of Hillel. The period of the Tan- 
naim, most of whom bear the title Bahbi ('3i ‘ my 
Master,' but losing later its pronominal signifi- 
cation) or (more rarely) Bahhcm (l|i ‘Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are — 

First Generation (10-80). — The ‘schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers whose 
names have not come down to us. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known ; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and were as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions ; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Kabbis as ‘ pleasirig 
and nieek,’ were more inclined to compromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midrash, and in general less severe in their 
Halakhic dicta. The most important of those 

* For the historical and theological significance of this method 
of interpretation, see Ohwolson, Das letzte. Passairv^hl Lhnsn 
und dar Tag seines Todes (St. Petersburg, 1892), p. 20 ff. 
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known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
andRabban Johanan b. Zakkai, both of the school 
of Hdlel. ^ Gaihaliel, a son (some say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the Apostle Paul (Ac 5'^''^’®^) ; whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Romans (66-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Jamnia, which 
became the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-130). — Rabban Gamaliel 
II., President of the Academy of Jamnia after the 
death of R. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the ti’eatment of his colleagues he was 
removed from his office for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; R. 'Eliezer b. Jakob I., who was 
considered a great authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service in 
the temple ; R. ’Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of R. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda [though a disciple of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitic 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication] ; R. Jehoshiia 
b. Hananya, likewise a disciple of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleague, R. 'Eliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition ; R. ’Eliezer b. 'Azarya, who 
derived his pedigree from Ezra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the office of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when R. Gamaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong R. 
Tarphon, of the school of Shammai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple ; R. Jose of 
Galilee, who had controversies with R. Tarphon 
and other Tannaim*, R. Ishmael b. 'Elisha, best 
known for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. R, 
'Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
find a basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadriamc persecutions (c. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Tannaim. To this 
generation belong also the older disciples of R. 
'Akiha— Shim'on b. 'Azai and Shim'on b. Zoma — 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction of a Jewish 
gnosis) which they shared with their master, hut 
from which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘ The one gazed (into the cham- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.' Their contemporary 
'Elisha b. 'Abuyah, also called 'Aher (the Other 
One), was less happy than these, ^for he ‘ gazed ’ 
and ‘cut the branches,' that is, became an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160).— The disciples of 
R. Ishmael, of whom only two are known by their 
names (R. Joshia and II. Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘ the Tanna of the 
school’ of R. Ishmael. The younger disciples 
of R. 'Akiba are R. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
siipiiosed to have laid tlie foundation of a Mishna ; 
R. Jehuda b. ’Ilai, who is called ‘the first of the 
Speakers’; E. Shim'on b. Yohai, of whom R. 

I 'Akiba said, ‘ Be satisfied that I and thy Maker 
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know tliy powers’ ; K. Nekemiah, to whom, as to 
the tAVo last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannaitie 
compilations are attributed ; R.’Eleazarb. Sliamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and R. Jo^e b. palaphta, to Avhom the 
book Seder 'Olam (cVi;? nip), containing a chronolo^ 
of events and personages in the Bible, is attri- 
buted. Abba Sliaul, compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shinion II. b. Gamaliel 11., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation {160-220). — R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an office in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
Avhich is not quite known ; Symmachos, the dis- 
ciple of R. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of civil laAV; and various other Tannaim, sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Eahb§n4 hakhddosh ‘ Our Master, the 

Saint,’ but more frequently Babhi^ ‘the Master,’ 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shimon ii., and the disciple of R. 
Shim 'on b. Yohai, and of R. ’Eleazar b. Shamua ; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, Avhich during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to Beth-shearim, and thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tanna, and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and codifier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannaim, as well as of their predecessors the 
‘ Pairs ’ and the So^hertm^ both in Hdldlchd and in 
Haggddd, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna d t (from meaning a ‘ teach- 
ing,’ a ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to N-iipp, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com- 
iled (apart from some^ later additions) by R. 
ehuda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(DV=_Dnip nf??), each of which contains several 
Massikht6th{irm':^m, sing, nasp (Aram. derived 
from ?jp:, meaning ‘ to weave ’ ; cf. the Latin textus), 
or ‘texts’ (but more commonly called ‘ tractates’), 
Avhilst each tractate is divided into Perdktm (a'p-i 5 , 
sing. p-]s), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many HdlahhOth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 6S (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles,^ which are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 

* Some authorities number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most important Tannaim, omitting 
many who deserve mention. Compare H. Strack’s excellent 
monograph MnUitung in dm Thalurmd^, p. 76 ff., and his 
bibliography appended to each Tanna. The references there 
gi ven include those to Bacher’s works, which are the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 

1 8t. const, The Patristic iivTtpeixrts (see references in 

SSchurer, Z.c. i. p. 88, n. 1) speaks for n^^'p (second to the 
Torah), st. const, Both explanations are represented in 

Eab. literature, Of. Completum, iUB'D. 


matter that is in no way indicated by tbe title is 
everywhere introduced : — 

L ZSEriM, D’i/'iT ‘Seeds.’ 

1. BSrdhhdth, nir'i? ‘Benedictions,’ treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters 

2. P^d, ‘Corner,’ treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of the field and the forgotten sheaves, eta, to be left for 
the poor (Lv 199, x)t 2419. 2i), s chapters. 

3. Dammai, (also the * Doubtful,* respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4. KiVayim, D1N72 ‘ Mixtures,’ ?!.e. mixtui-es of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cioth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 1019, 
Dt 229-11). 9 chapters. 

5. ShebiUh, the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 23ii, Lv 25iff-, 

Dt 15i«'). 10 chapters. 

6. Terumdth, ‘Heave-Offerings,’ for the priest (Nul8S6’- 
and Dt IS-^). 5 chapters. 

7. ‘Tithes’ (Nu ISSiflf-). 5 chapters 

8. Ma'dser Sheni, '’tS ‘Second Tithe’ (Dt 1422iF.). 5 

chapters. 

9. Halid, rt?n the ‘ Dough,’ a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu ISiSff-). 4 chapters. 

10. ’Orld, ‘Uncircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
fust three years (Lv lO^^ff.). g chapters. 

11. Bikkurlm, D''"|>33, ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 261^-, Ex 2319). 3 chapters. 

II. MO'ed, ny.to ‘ Season.’ 

1. Shabbath, n|^ ‘ Sabbath,’ laws relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work^Ex 2019 etc.). 24 chapters. 

2. ’Eruhin, ppn’y. ‘Amalgamations’ or ideal combinations 
of localities with the purpose of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
as well as laws as to the Sabbath day’s journey. 10 chapters. 

3. Pemhim, D’pCS ‘Passovers,’ laws relating to them (Ex 
12iff-, Lv 234, Nu 9i«*). 10 chapters. 

4. Shekalim, ‘ Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 

SQlsir., Neh 10^^), and the various objects for which they were 
spent ; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chapters. 

5. Y6md, NpV ‘The Day’ (also Ydm Hahkip'piirim, dv 

‘ The day of Atonement ’), treating of the service in the 
tempie on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
161^-). 8 chapters. 

6. ^ukkd, h|p ‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacle,’ respecting the laws 
on dwelling in 'booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 2334ff., Nu 2912^'.), 8 chapters. 

7. Be^d, ‘Egg’ (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed Y6m T6h, nia QV 
‘ Feast ’), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festivals (Ex 12i9). 6 chapters. 

8. Bosh Easkshdnd, ‘ New Year,’ dealing with ques- 

tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (Tishri), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 2324 , Nu 29ifi*). 4 chapters. 

9. TcCdnlth, nqy.iii ‘ Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the liturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10. MSgilld, ‘ Eoll ’ of Esther, relating to the laws to be 
observed on the feast of Pwrim. 4 chapters. 

11. Mded Eaton, nyto ‘Minor Feast’ (also called ppfp, 
the first word* of the tractate), i.e. the laws relating to the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabernaclea 4 chaptera 

12. Hdglgd, nrjn ‘Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such occasions (see Ex 2317 and Dt 1619), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 
are cautioned). 3 chapters. 

Ill Nlsnlja:, ‘ Women.* 

L Tdldmdth, hlDp;; ‘Levirate Marriages’ (Dt 255ff-), and the 
forbidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.). 16 chapters. 

2. Kdthuhdth, ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle- 

i ments’ (see Ex 2216). *13 chapters. 

8. Niddrim, ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 
t 11 chapters. 

j 4. "I'll *Nazinte’(Nu 62ff-). 9 chapters. 

6. 86td, na'lD ‘ The Suspected Woman ’ (Nu 612®). 9 chapteim. 

1 6. Gitt%n, j'pi ‘Letters of Divorce’ (Dt 24i«’’). 9 chapters. 

7. ‘ Betrothals.* 4 chapters. 

IV. NfeiK;tiq', pp'll * Damages.’ 

1-3. Bala J^amndt «bJ 3 ‘First Gate’; JSaM MM 
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le^^p n: 31 ‘Second Gate’; Bdha Bathrdt ‘Last 

Gate."’ These fonned in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, J'pnj nSDD ‘Tractate of 
Damages,’ divided into three sections, each section consisting of 
10 chaptei's. These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused b}’ man and beasts for which he is responsible (see Ex 
2ii8iF. (2) of laws concerning lost proi)eity, trusts, the 

orohibition of usuiy and similar matters, duties towards hired 
labourers, eta (see Ex 228^- 233.4, Lv 1913 2514.36, Dt 2320.25 
and 2414) ; (3) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
session of various kinds of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms used in contracts and oral trans- 
a^’tions, order of inheritance (see Nu 2700'-), eta 

4. 6. Sanhedrin^ chapters), and Mahhdthy biSD 

‘Stripes ’(3 chapters), also forming in ancient times one trac- 
tate. The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment consisting in being 
excluded from eternal life, eta etc. The latter deals with 
offences for which the infliction of 39 stripes is prescribed (Dt 
with false witnesses (Dt IQiS^Oi and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuge (Nu 35i0ff-, Dt 192®). 

6. SMbhU'dthy ‘ Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 

by the court (Lv 6i* 4 ). 6 chapters. 

7. 'Ediiyydth, riinj; ‘ Evidences,’ containing a collection of laws 
ind decisions gathered from the statementsmade by distinguished 
aufehorities. 8 chapters. 

8. *lb6dd Zdrd, iTlJ nY*i3j^. ‘ Idolatry,’ regarding the treat- 
ment of idols and their worshippers (Dt 429®*). 5 chapters. 

9. *Abdtk, h'nx ‘Fathers’ (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. 5 
chapters. 

10. Hdrdydth, nVlin ‘Decisions’ (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to be brought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 4i®-)* ^ 
chapter!. 

Y. KoDASHfM, ‘ Sacred ’ things. 

1. ZSbdffim, ‘Sacrifices’ (also called and 

treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the blood, the burning of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, etc. (Lv li®*). 12 chapters. 

2. MSnW}.6thy riinjp ‘ Meat-Offerings,’ including also the laws 
regarding libations (ttv 25®. etc., Nu 153®.). i2 chapters. 

8. ^ullin, (also na'ncf) ‘Things Secular,’ regarding 
the mode of killing animals and birds for ordinary use, as well 
as the various diseases disqualifying them from being eaten, and 
many other dietary laws. 12 chapters. 

4. BSkh6r6thy rinis:?! ‘ Firstborn,’ of men and animals (Ex 
13ll2ff. etc.), including also the laws regarding the tithes of 
animals (Lv 2726. 32fr.). 9 chapters. 

6. 'IrUlcMn^ ‘ Valuations,’ of persons and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 272®*), also including some laws relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Lv 25i5ft:). 9 chapters. 

6. TJmwrffl, nnrai?! ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 

substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 279- 33). 7 chapters. I 

7. Kerlthdth, riinns ‘ Excisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 
punishment of ‘ the soul being cut off ’ (Gn 17^4, Ex 12^5 etc. 
etc.). 6 chapters. 

8. M&'ild, n^%’p ‘ Trespass,' treating of sacrilege committed 
by secularizing things belonging to the tem];)le or to the altar 
(Lv 515®.). 8 chapters. 

9. Tdmidr ntpj? ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describing the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 2038®., Nu 
283®.). 7 chapters. 

10. Midddth, n'np ‘ Measurements,’ of the temple, describing 
its courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. 5 chapters. 

11. Kinntm, D’jp ‘ Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Lv 114®. o^®-). 3 chapters. 

VI. 'JohIrSth, rinnia ‘Purifications.’ 

1. KSUm, D'^3 ‘ Vessels,’ furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
wtensils subject to Levitical impurity (Lv 1132), 30 chapters. 

2. ’Ohdldth, ‘ Tents ’ and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 19i4ir.). is chapters. 

3. Migd’ltn, ‘ Leprosy,’ in all its various degrees (Lv 13- 
14). 14 chapters. 

4. Pdrd, iTi3 ‘ Red Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 392®.). 12 chapters. 

5. foh&rOtht nhnia ‘Purifications,’ used euphemistically for 

‘defilementJS * of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 
^haptera 

6. Mikwd*dth, ri'iNipp ‘Wells’ and cisterns to be used as means 
of ritual purification (Lv Ifili* 12 etc. etc.). 10 chapters, 


7. Nidddf the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach 
ing to women ^under certain physical conditions (Lv 1519®.), 10 
chapters. 

8. Makhshirln^ ‘ Preparers,’ respecting the conditions 

under which certain 'articles became (by coming in contact 
with liquids) prepared for eventual defilement O^v 11376;), 0 

chapters. 

9. Zdbim, ‘ Persons afflicted with running issues,’ the im- 
purity arising thereof (Lv 152 ® ). 5 chapters. 

10. Tebul Ydm, DP ^53!^ ‘ Immersed during the day,’ i.e. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritual bath prescribed 
but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 226- 7). 4 chapters. 

11. Yddayim, on; ‘Hands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (according to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over them, 4 chapters. 

12/Ukzin, j’ViPiy ‘Stalks,’ how far they are considered a part 
of the fruit so as to convey impurity when touched by anything 
unclean. 3 chapters. 

The idiom in which the Mishna is compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with occasional 
Greek and* Latin words ; its diction is fluent and 
easy when not disfigured, as all works coming to 
us from antiquity are, by interpolations and textual 
corruptions. The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about A.D. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by H. Jeiiuda the Patriarch, nob 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal code, but with the intention of furnishing 
them with a sort of thesaurus, incorporating such 
portions of the traditional lore as he considered 
most important. Hence the ground for his includ- 
ing in the work the opinions of the minority {e.g. 
of the school of Shammai), which only in a few 
exceptional cases were accepted as a norm for 
practice. A preliminary acquaintance with the 
contents of the Scriptures bearing upon the topic 
expounded by tradition is always assumed; so 
that, e.g.j the tractate Stdckd commences : ‘ A booth 
(the interior of which is) higher than 20 cubits 
is disqualified,’ thus premising the duty of living 
in booths for seven days according to Lv 23'^^. In 
many cases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law is presupposed. Hence 
such a statement as that with which the Mishna 
commences: ‘When do they begin to read the 
Shema" in the evening {i.e. the 3 paragraphs in 
the Scriptures, Dt 6^-" and Nu lo»7-4i, the 

first paragraph of which begins with the word 
I Shema* ^ 99 ) ? Prom the time the priests (in the 
I case of defilement) come back {from their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-oftering ’ {i.e. after sun- 
set, see Lv 22^-'^). The duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shema' is thus assumed as something 
generally known though not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

The works after which B.. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources upon which he drew 
were probably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which was, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first successors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then compiled by R. Al>iba, 
and continued by his disciple E. Meir, who en- 
riched it by additions of the later Tamiaim. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of R. 
Jehuda, apart from various other collections of a 
similar kind {e.g. the Mislma of Abba Shaul), 
which \vere equally known to the compiler and 
utilized by him.* The strata of these older com- 
positions are still in many places discernible, either 
by their style and phraseology or by the nature of 
tlieir contents. An instance of tlie former is the 
passage illustrating the prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 

* For this * higher criticism * of the Mislma, see Dr. Lewy, 
‘tlber einige I^Vagmeiite aus der M. des Abba Saul’ in Z'lpdter 
Bericht die MachseJmle f Hr die If. d* J. in Berlinj 1^7^* 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Me ente Mmhna (Berlin, 1882). 
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of the public property. This commences n|i|'n 
(M. Shabbath i. 1), instead of mxii'in, through 
'which the Scripture expression n**:. ‘?x (Ex 16^'**) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Ecilahhd was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. As an instance of the latter, it is sufficient * 
to refer here to the historical description of the | 
procession in which the sacrifiee of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 23^^), concerning 
which we read in M. BikMirim iii. 4 : ‘ The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
iirst-friiits) on his shoulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts ; then the Levites sp»oke in 
song (chanted), ‘‘I will extol thee, 0 Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up (Ps 30"). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa i., c. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate {e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
certain occasions, or give accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the higher officials), and its 
economy ; whilst others furnish \is with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these hear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether R. Jehuda, besides com- 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prohibiting the writing 
down of the contents of Tradition, though the 
Scripture support for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
T&m4rd lih and parallel passages) was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is afforded 
by the traditional term, ‘Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemoteohnical aids to be found 
in the Mishna {e.g. Megilkt i. 4-11, pn pN) and the 
homage paid to those who invented them (see Jerus. 
Shelf dltm 48(J, regarding the grouping of Hdldkhoth 
in numbers, and Ahoth d' R. Nathan 18, respecting 
R. 'Akiba’s arranging of the Torah in links). 
Second’, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Haggadic character (KFinsNi n. 9 'p), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Haggddd was incl uded 
also the gnomic literature— as, for instance, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, which both the Tannaim and 
the ’Amomtm, as well as the authorities of a later 
period, the Geonim {e.g. R. Saadya), knew in the 
Hebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly two-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the prohibition 
was often disregarded, even in cases of Edlakhd^ 
as in the case of the Megillath Tddnith {r\''%vi^ n^up), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the Megillath 
^ammantn (p:^p*nHp), ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex 30®^^*) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerus. Shekalim 
iQa). 

Owing to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 


* See Hoffmann, l.c. p. 15; but cf. also A. Biichler, Die 
Priester und der CtdtuB in dm letzt&ti JahrzeJmtm cUs Jeru- 
talemischen Tempels (Wien, 1896), p. 10. 


Patriarch, his compilation became the MMna Kar' 
i^oxip, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of tlie Tannaim, forming the text- book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Tannaim, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of Mishna EaJitzund ^more 

frequently the Aram. Bdraithd), ‘ the ex- 
ternal Mishna,’ or Tosephtd ‘addition’ (to 

the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘ external 
Mishna ’ has come down to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as pai u)? (‘our Masters taught’), 
or (‘it is taught’), or and (‘he taught’). 
But we possess a work, bearing the name Tosephtd, 
corresponding with the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing with the same subjects.^ It shows 
marks of difierent ages ; and, whilst it embodies 
portions coming from collections preceding our 
Mishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it even affords comment*! 
and explanations taken from the Getnara and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the *Amoraim, 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by R. IJUja and R. Hoshaya the disciples of R. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the TCsephtd of R. 
Neliemia, who is credited with having collected 
‘ additions ’ to the Mishna of R. 'Al^:iba. To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Tractates bearing the following titles : — Ahoth c?’ 
R. Nat/um (ijn^ 'ii hu{<), a sort of Tdsephfd and 
Midrash to the tractate 'Ah6th, existing in two 
recensions;* Massekheth Sdphertm (onriD n3^D),t 
‘ Scribes,’ dealing "with the laws relating to the 
writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a bad 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, etc. ) almost obliterating the original 
idan of the work, and it should be studied in con- 
nexion with the tractates Tdrd, Meziuzd 

(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door- 
posts, see Dt 6“^), and TephUltn (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kirchheim ; Massekheth SemdMth (n;s,p 
mncb ‘Joys’),J a euphemistic title for laws and cus- 
toms connected with mourning — of which we have 
also a shorter recension ed. by C. M. Horwitz 
under the title n^pp (‘Tractate Joys, the 

Minor’) ; MasseJoheth Kalla (n^s nppp ‘ Bride ’), laws 
of chastity to" be observed in conjugal life; Mase- 
kheth Derekh ^Erez (n^ ^^pp), ‘Manners’ and 

behaviour of the different classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, a longer (rrpi) and a shorter one (xpu). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life prescribed for the ‘ disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kirchheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the Ia)vs re- 
lating toZizUh (n'x'x), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 15‘^®); 'Ahadim 
‘Slaves’; KUthtm (d'O^s), ‘Samaritans’; 
and Gerim (D’’“ia), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they occur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See S, Schechter’s introduction to his edition of Ahoth d* M. 
iV'atAan, Vienna, ISfS. , 

fSee Dr. Joel Muller’s introduction to his edition of the 
Masechet Soferim. 

t See N. Briill, ‘ Die Talmudischen Tractate liber Trauer udq 
V erstorhene ’ (Jahrbiwher der Jud. Litt. pp. 1-57). 
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work of tlie Tannaini. For this we must turn to 
the earlier Midrashj which lias come down to us 
in the following works: — the Mekhilta (kpiVdp), 

* Measure ’ on a portion of Exodus ; the SipIirS 
(n^p), ‘the Books’ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Midrashim. 
emanating from the school of Ishmael ; and the 
Siphrd (Nl?P) or Tdrath KoMmim (Duqs niin), ‘ The 
Book ’ or * The Law of the Priests ’ bn Leviticus, 
a product of the school of K. ‘Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess frag- 
ments of a Mekhiltd of R. Shim 'on b. Yohai on 
Exodus, and of a small SiphrCt (xau Nnsp) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. ‘Akiba ; 
and of a Mekhiltd on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael,* The exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Midrash, 
grew with the rise of the new schools, the seven 
; hermeneutical rules of Hillel having been developed 
by R. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (par- 
ticularly as regards their application in the depart- 
ment of JSaggcidd) by R. Eliezer, the son of R. Jose 
of Galilee, into thirty-two or thirty-three rules; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The practical 
object of the Midrash ^vas the deduction of new 
Hdldkhoth from the Scriptures, or the finding of 
a ‘ support ’ (Ki-jipDpx) for the old ones. It is very 
difficult to determine in which cases the Midrash 
preceded the Hdldkhd, and in which the HCdcihha 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Edldkhd was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usage or custom, and the fiiblical ‘support’ 
was invoked only to give it the weight of Scripture 
authority. Here are one or two instances, which, 
given in the language of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the Midrash — 

‘R. Ishmael, R. ’Eliezer b. ‘Azarya, and R. 
Akiba were walking on the high-road, and Levi 
Hassadar and R. Ishmael the son of R. ’Eliezer 
b. A?arya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
“ Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘removes’ the Sabbath?” . . . R. Jose of 
Galilee answered, “It is written, But (tin*) my 
Sahhaths ye shall keep (Ex 3F^) ; the (limiting 
particle) tjn teaches, there are Sabbaths which thou 
keepest, others which thou ‘remo vest’ (the latter in 
cases of danger of life).” R. Shim'on b, Manasya 
says, “ Behold Scripture says. And ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for it is holy unto YOU {ib. v.^^), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
D3^) to desecrate in case of need, but thou art 
not given to the Sabbath’” [Mekhiltd, ad loc.). 
Other Rabbis base this Edldkhd on the logical 
principle of d fortiori (nirim ^* 3 , one of the hermen- 
eutical rules of Hillel), but none disputes the 
Edldkhd in itself, which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Ex (cf. Lv 24^*^) : ‘ Eye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eye). Thou sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye {i.e. tliat his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). R. Eliezer said, “ It is 
Written, And he that killeth a beast he shall restore, 
and he that killeth a man shall he put to death 
(Lv 24^^), The Scriptxire has thus put together 
damages caused to a man and those catised to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), so can also the fomier (except 
in cases of murder) be punished with money”’ 

* See on these Midrashhn'. 1. H. Weiss’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Sifra (Vienna, 1802) ; M. Friedmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the MSkhilUl (Vienna, 1870); X>r. Lewy, 
Bin WoH iiber die ^MechUta des JR, Simon' (Breslau, 1889); 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Zu 7 ' Binleitung in die halachischen 
MidmticMm (BerMn, 1886-87 , 


{Siphrd Lev, ad loc , ; Mekhiltd ad loe, ; Bdbd 
Kammd, 836). This argument, called a’gn (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
jus talionis in unmistakable terms ; hut it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Edldkhd 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Saddueees and the Pharisees for centuries before. 
It is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the land shall keep 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 25-) : ‘ One might think 
that it is also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of the land) 
in tlie sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou shalt neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard {ib. yA), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden.’ In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it would not be risky to assume that the 
Edldkhd was the outcome of the Midrash. But 
it is not such mere practical questions that have 
produced the vast Midrash literature. A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear MidrashASk^. E.g. And 
ye shall take a bunch of hyssop) and shall dip it in 
the blood that is *]D5 (Ex 12-^), on which the Mekhiltd 
{ad loc.)\\Qi& the following comment; ‘The Scrip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
lamb) ; for qp means simply the threshold, as it is 
said, In their setting of their thresholds by my 
threshold ('pB’nx d| 3 Ezk 43®, cf. LXX and'Vulg.;*, 
This is the opinion of R. Ishmael. R. 'Akiba says 
qp means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the bowls (c'Bc), the snuffers, the basins’ (1 K 7^^ cf. 
Aram, versions and commentaries). Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression nijq from 
the holy things of the children of Israel (Lv 22-) on 
which the Siphrd comments ; ‘ nqni (a noun, derived 
from niri) means nothing else but separation. And 
so he says which sepan'ateth himself from, me (Ezk 
14’^), and he says again, They separated backwards 
(nil Is D).’ Such instances of mere (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, and 
hence not sufficiently important to be copied.* In 
theEaggadic portions of tlie Midrash the elements 
of simple exegesis are less prominent— a fact which 
is easily explained by tlieir subjective character. 
Sometimes the inteiqjreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interweav- 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Sipihrd with reference to Lv 9® This is the 
thing which the Lord cormnaiids ye shall do. 

‘ Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evil desire 
(VlO from your hearts. Be all in awe and of 
one counsel to worshi|) before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the world, so shall your 
service he single-hearted, as it is said, Cvrcwmeise. 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
is the God cfgoas and the Lord of lords (Dt 10^®* 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv 9®).’ The thought expressed in this inter- 
pretation is that tlie manifesta-tion of the Divine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur whenevei Israel 
aeeomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Oecasion- 

* See Friedniarm’s IntriHhmtion to the MAMlfa, p. Ixxvi, 
and Dr. L. Dobsebiitz’ brochure, Z>iV e inf ache Bibclexegese del 
(Breslau, 1893). 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogetlier and rushes off into a sort of liynm, 
as, for instance (Ex 15^), I will praise God, on 
which the Mckkiltd {ad loo,) ' I will give praise 
to God that he is mighty . . . that he is wealthy 
, . . that he is wise . . . that lie is merciful 
. . . that he is a judge . . . that he is faithful.’ 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Scrip- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 29^^- 
The constant citing of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midmsh, e.g. 
Siphri on Nu 15®^ ‘And ye shall not seek after your 
own heart and your own eyes os'rj; ; By this latter 
is meant adultery, as it is said, And Sanison said to 
his father, Get her for me, for she is pleasing to my 
eyes^ {TJ;!r J© 14^)* Again, Dt 6-'’ ‘And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soul,'’ where the Siphri adds by way of com- 
ment : ‘ Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 44--), Yea, for thy sake 
are we killed all the day longJ The great 
exegetical principle was, ‘The words of the Torah 
are poor (or delicient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said. She is like the merchant’s 
ship ; she hringeth her food from afar^ (Pr 31^^; 
Jerus. Talm. Bosh Eashshdnd 58c?). 

iv. The ’Amorawi ‘Speakers,’ ‘Inter- 

preters ’ ; a designation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished 220-500, and wdiose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seats of learning were no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Tannaim, in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. The 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Bab (ni) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were called 
Babbi ('51). The most important among the 
’’Amoraim are the following ; — 

First Generation (220-280). — (a) Palestine: E. 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
E. !5iya and E. Hoshaya Eabba, the supposed com- 

E ilers of the Tdseplitd (see above) ; E. Joshua b. 
levi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) are attributed; E. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, disciple of E. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the Srd cent., and his brother-in-law E. Shim'on 
b. Lakish. (b) Babylon: Abba Arikha (‘Long 
Abba’*), commonly cated by his title Eab. He 
‘went up’ (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle E. Uiya (mentioned above) to 
study under E. Jehuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
nxi'nT (the astronomer), a relative of Eab, and, 
like him, a disciple of E. Judah (though he did not 
receive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (280-300). — {a) Palestine: E. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, E. Simla!, E. Assi (also Issi and 
E. Ammi) (also Immi), and E. ’Abuha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon ; whilst 
E Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
in Caesarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Haggadist E. 
Shamuel b. Nahmani also belongs to this genera- 
tion. [h) Babylon: E. Huna (Sura), E. Jehuda 
(b. Jeheskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha ; 
E. Hisda, E. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were disciples of Eab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370). — This period marks 
the decay of the schools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine, {a) Palestine : Jeremia, R. 
Jona, and E. Jose, {b) Babylon : Rabbah (n|n) b. 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famous for his dialectical 


skill and called ‘the mountain-mover’ ; his colleague 
E. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all brandies of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘Sinai’; their pupils Abayi and 
Eaba (n’5i), both famous for tlie ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all ove* 
the Bab. Talmud ; E. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427). — {a) Palestine : R. 
Shamuel (h. Jose b. E. Bun) ; [h) Babylon: R. Ashi 
(Sura) ; E. Kahana 11. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500). — Babylon: Mar bar 
R. Ashi; Eubbina (contraction of Eab Ahina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa (Pumheditha). The tw^o latter were 
greatly instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by E. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Taluuid, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmiids hearing 
the title of their native countries : (A ) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, 'n, 
which is also more correctly called (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) Nmyai 'n px and Knpa ‘ the 

Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel,^ ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.’ 
{B) The Babylonian Talmud n, which (though 
only occurring once) was also known under the 
title of n-jip 'pi ‘ the Talmud of the people of the 
East. ’ * The main oh j ect of the Talmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obscure passages, as well 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
parallel passages in the ‘ external Mishnas,’ and 
illustrating its matter and expanding its contents 
(especially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such cases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gemdrd 
KlPf, meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’ or Complement to the Mishna.f 
The Talmuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram, dialect, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram, 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which form a 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being various 
tractates, such as Id Martin, Nazir, Tem4rd Metld, 
and K&rUhoth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. E.g, 

* See JQU ix. 120. 

t Neither the Jerus. nor the Bab. Talm. extends over all the 
60 (or 63) tractates of the Mishna. The Jerus. Talm. has Gemlrd 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tractate Nidda, in the sixth order ; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gemdrd to the last four chapters of the trac- 
tate Shabbath, to the third chapter of.the tractate MakkC>th, and 
in the fourth order to the tractates 'AbOth m.d*Md'dyy6th. Tb*? 
Bab. Talm. has Gemdrd as follows : in the first order to tractate 
Mrdkhdth only; in the second order trsiOtdte _Shf%dU7n is 
omitted ; in the fourth order, tractates 'Ah6th oxid’ Ediiyydth are 
omitted ; in the fifth order, tractates Midddih and ^innlm&xe 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gemdrd to tractate Nidda alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gitttn^ ‘ that the laws 
regarding the atKdpioi (a name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Judsea,’ are followed in the Bab. 
Talmud by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
rarious incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5 folio images (5ob-58a). Again in the 
tractate Bddd Bathra, the accidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or more brothers must 
not be divided among them by cutting it up into 
its constituent books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in tlie GemCird (of the Bab. Tal- 
mud) a discussion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
which the various books included in it were com- 
posed, accompanied by a long discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other biblical personages, which covers nearly 
8 folio pages [IZh-Yla). This process of inserting 
matter but slightly connected with the text is at 
times carried further by adding to the inserted 
matter other topics having a similar slight con- 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Mishna BerdkkCth, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘ He who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised be he who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in this place.’ By way of illustration 
the Gemdrd ( Bab. Taira, ib. 54«) cites an ‘ external 
Mishna ’ in which it is taught that ‘ He wlio sees 
the crossings of the Bed Sea ii.e. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the Red Sea, Ex 14^'^), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos ... is bound 
to give tlianks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
{Mdkdm), The last words suggest a quotation of 
B. Jehuda in the name of Bab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious illness, or released from 
prison, Mb). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (545, 55a) which have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of Bab. 
One of these citations is to the effect that for 
three things man should in particular pray to 
God (who alone can grant them) : ‘ a good ting, 
a good year, and a good dream^ (555); but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages (55a~575). Owing to these^ sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ; * but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘ sea of the 
Talmud ’ in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating fr*om those 
early ages. Indeed^ owing to this facility for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopa 3 dia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Babbis during the first five centuries on all 
possible subjects, wdiether secular or religious. 
This is, as already indicated, particularly the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the Haggadd of wdiich is 
very discursive and rich in all^ sorts of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in -whose names the strangest stories 

* It is this discursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
bhe^ Talmud almost impossible J see M. Friedmann’s brochure, 
niDfei milN W, Vienna, 1895 (Heb.) 
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are sometimes communicated are often Bahhis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as much studied and discussed in the East 
as they were in the West. 

V. The Sahorai hsobo ‘Explainers’ or ‘Medi- 
tators ’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the 6th century. The most important 
among them are Babbah Jose (Pumheditha) and B. 
’Ahai (of Be Hathim), who flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work or the last of the 
’Amomm; and B. Giza (Sura) and B. Simona 
(Pumheditha), who belonged to the middle of the 
same century. The activity of the Saborai, about 
whose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 
menting upon the Talmud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contributing to it some additional 
controversies marked by peculiarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engaged in the 
dialogue, as -well as by insertion of final decisions 
upon the differing opinions of their predecessors.”^ 
The school of the Sahorai is peculiar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers in 
Palestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jerus. Talmud, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was under- 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, that B. Johanan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Bahbi was largely instru- 
mental in giving rise to a work embodying the 
teachings of the later Western authorities. But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative comj)lete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abru];)tness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formulae 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meagreness of its 
matter where the analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
has no Gemdrd at all on the 5th order (sacrifices), 
which is so strongly represented in the Bah. Tal- 
mud,?— all these circumstances convey the impres- 
sion that the Jerus. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give us a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rathei 
represents a series of jottings answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, wliicli were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
for a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore easy to 
understand how such portions of it as had not 
much hearing upon actual practice were permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, as an old Babbi said, ‘ sick with oppression,’ 

* On all these points see N, BriiU’s essay, ‘ Die Entstehimgs- 
geschichte des bab. T. alsScbriftwerkes’ ; and "Weiss, as above, 
vol. iii. p. 208ff., and vol. iv. p. Iff. 

t The question whether the Jerus. Talmud ever had Gerndrd 
to the fifth order is best discussed in the Hehalutz . , . by Osias 
H. Schorr, who on. excellent grounds maintains that such a 
Gemdrd must have existed. But it must be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Cairo collections, which have restored to us 
so many lost works, has a single line turned up to confirm 
Schorr’s hypothesis. About the peculiarities of the fourth 
order, see I. Lewy, Interpretation ies 1. Ahschnittes deS 2 ^dlmL 
Talmud^Traktats Nesikin (Breslau, 1895), p. 20 ; but compare 
also the references to the other authorities there given. This 
essay is the best piece of work yet done on the redaction of 
the Jerus. Talmud, 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
HdWchd, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mislma/ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggddd, which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.’ 
This will account for the copiousness of the 
Haggadic literature, which ^ reaehea its highest 
development during the period of the Mmomirn. 
This literature is embodied in the Midrashim to 
various books of the OT as Avell as in certain inde- 
pendent Haggadic treatises, the contents of which, 
though possilt)ljr compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Haggadic portions of the 
latter. They thus do not fail Avithin the scope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to Avarn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, e.f/., Avdth 
the Hesihtd (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the H'aj^htdrdth) or the Midrash Shir HashsMrim 
(allegoric interpretations of the Son^ of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the Kabbi, Avhose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moralizing works as those of Avhich the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 

Literature (omitting mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes).— -Editions : There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly appearing. The following, however, deserve 

S >ecial notice J/Mna, Naples, 1492, eo. pr. ; Mishna . . . 

atinitate donavit . . . J. Surenhusius, Amstelod., 1698; The 
Mishna, edited from a unique MS, by W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 
^883 ; Mishnayoth : Eehraischer Text mit Punhtation, Deutscher 
Ubersetzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 
Most editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of ’Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Torn Tob Lipman Heller (mo DV niEDW), or the 
commentary of Mainionides (not as frequently as the tvro 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Tosephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. * Jerus. Talmud, Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 1866, and Zitomir, 1860-67. This 
last edition has several commentaries. Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, BSrdhkdth, Pe% and Dkmd%, with 
the commentary Ahaoath Zion, by Z. Frankel, and a part of Baba 
Eammd with a commentary by I. Lewy, Bab. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
Glosses of the Franco -German Rabbis called Tosaphoth (Additions). 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
in AVilna, 1880-86, 25 vols. The Vance lectiones in Mischnam et 
in Talmud Bahylonicum, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vols. , and extending over a large part of the Bab. Talmud, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work DJZn nunon Dia^ip, Konigs- 

berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates wo have only to notice here 
the Tract. MakJcoth, ed. Friedmann, AVien, 1888.* 

Introductory and BiBLiOGRAniioAL : N. Krochmal ni'TiD 
|D;ri, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Zunz' Vie GottesdienstUchen 
Vortrdge derJuden^, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1892; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, §§ 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, 'Pii 
niiS'Dri, Hodegetica in Mischnam . , . Lipsire, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, nhd, Introductio in Talmud Hierosolo^ 

mitanum, Breslau, 1870 (Heb.) ; Graetz, QescMchte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); D6renbourg, JSssai sur Vhistoire et la 
gdographie de la Palestine d'aprbs les Thahnud et les autres 
sources rabbiniques (Paris, 1867) ; I. H. Weiss, Vcnni in in 
Zur Geschiahte der Judischen Tradition, vols. 1-3 ; Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Babbinowicz's hv 
TiD/on noSTn, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the various 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Mnlei- 
tung, p. 70 ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
pars have brought to light many Talraudical pieces, not known 
to any bibliographer. They are stil awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N, Adler s library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
pt known to Rabbinowicz; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
both m the possession of the University Library and in that of 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster College), 
contom manv MSS fragments of the Bab. and Pal. TaOmuds of 
the highest cMtical value. 


Einlcitung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1894 ; M. Miekiner, Intron 
duetion to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894 ; Schiirer, GJ V'^, i. § 3 E, 
Leipzig, 189U (Germ.). For popular accounts see E. Beiitsch, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896 ; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

Dictionaries and Grammars: Nathan b. YehielXof the llth 
cent.), "inyn ISD, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Aruhh Completum , . . auctore 
Nathane fiUo Jeehielis . . . corrigit explevit critice Alex. 
Kohut, 8 vols., AAhen, 1878-92; Joh. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chah 
daieum Talmudicurn et Mabbinicu'in, Basel, 1640 ; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches WGrterbuch iiber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1876 ; M. Jastrow, Diction- 
ary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi, Lon- 
don and New l^ork, 1886 ; Sam. Krauss, GnecMsche und latein- 
ische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch, und Targum . . . 
Berlin, 1898; W. Bacher, Vie dltesteTerminologie derjudiscJwn 
Sehriftauslegung : Bin Wbrterhuch der bibelexegetisahen Kxmst- 
sprache der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1899; H. L. Strack and 0. 
Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebraischen Sprache . . . Karlsruhe 
and Leipzig, 1884 ; A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslau, 1845 (Germ.); I. H. Weiss, IW*? aSB’D 
Wien, 1865 (Heb.) ; G. Dalman, Grammatih des Jiidisch- 
Paldstiniscken Aramdisch, Leipzig, 1894 (Germ.); S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Elementi grammaticali del ... dialetto Talmudico 
Bahilonese, Padua, 1865 (Ital.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared by M. S. Kruger, and was published in Breslau, 1873 ; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bah. Talm., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various. A full account of them will be fp.uud in Dr. Erich 
Bischoff’s Kritische Geschickte der Thalmud-tfbersetzungen alter 
Zeiten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1899 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books : On 
the Mishna see above. On Minor tractates : Masecheth Sopherirn, 
by J. Muller, Leipzig, 1878 ; Vereeh Erez Suta, by A. lawrogy, 
Kdnigsberg, 1885. Jerus. Talm. : A. Wiinsche, Ver Jerusalem- 
ische Talimid in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen ins 
Veutsche ubertragen, Zurich, 1880. Bab. Talm.: A Translation 
of the treatise Chagigah^ by A. W. Streane, 1891 ; Tractate Baba 
Mezia mit deutscher Ubersetzung ... by A. Samter, Berlin, 
1876 ; Ver Bab. Talmud in seinen Hagadischen Bestand- 
theilen wortgetreu iibersetzt, by Wiinsche, 1888. The student 
would do well to consult always, when reading a Haggadic text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher : Vie Agada der 
Babylonischen Amorder, Strassburg, 1879; Vie Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884; Vie Agada der Paldstinischen 
Am&raer, Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECHTER. 

SIBYLLINE ORICLES.—Thecollection of JeAvisli 
and Christian poems Avhich pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
period of many centuries, reaching back into at 
least the 2nd cent. B.O., and coming doAvn (Avhen 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even in its first JeAvish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllism Avas merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that Avas centuries old, and 
already effete in the pagan Avorld, it Avill be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theology, and one which has had every 
influence upon the mind of man that could be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Eoman life, or through 
great names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority Avas by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious Avhieh charac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘ prophetess ’ in the Gr. and Eom. world ; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of (for ©e6s) and povX'fj (in a form 
^i/XXd) goes back to Varro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst 
i. 6) ; and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons knoAvn as 
Sibyls, Avbo had the knoAvledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine Avill in the fatMistic sense, ana Avere 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 
places where they prophesied, as the Chaldaean, 
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Erythreean, Delphic, etc.^ But for practical pur- 
oses the one that exercised the commanding in- 
uenee over the Christian Chnrch to which we 
have alluded above is the Ciimjean Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the language, (2) the 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modern oracles. 

The Rom. tradition affirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Superbus), 
but at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to ofler the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sufficiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus becanie in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the control of the augurs or viri 
quindecemviraleSf and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in criticising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerab'le origin for a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augmented or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
remember is— (i. ) that these oracles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in Greek ; (ii. ) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostic writing ; (iii.) that I 
they were concerned inter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and rejuvenescence 
thereof. The first of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to an 
actual oracle w'hich has come down to us, preserved 
by Phlegon, de MirahiL c. 10, apparently from a 
Roman writer, Sextus Carminius, and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 ( =B.C. 124). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words — 

ml Tol TTore (pirjfjiX yvvdlKa 

^Avdp6yvvop r^^ecrOai ^xovt 6, irep' dpcrem irdpra 

'NTjwiaxM 0* tVa Byjk&repai <palvovcn yvvatK€s» 

Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were 'written, as 
all later oracles and books of oracles, in the religious 
metre and language of Homer. Moreover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that the oracle is acrostic, 
and apparently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
hooks were therefore treated as sortes by the 
augurs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the droKardaracrcs Trdprcop, is clear 
from Virgil’s 

* Ultima Cumsei venit iam carminis setas ; 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo.’ 

{Eclog, iv. 4), 

and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the Jewish and Christian Sib. books. It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was^ to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 
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It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued fraud could liave been carried on 
without meeting with criticism from a people as 
acute and polished as the Greeks. ‘VYliile it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Church 
were firm believers in tiie inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Lactantiiis, and a host of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of Idn to the deceivers), it 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsus should come under the spell. They 
saw at once that the Christians 'were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to proclaim the fact; and Lucian, in particular, 
himself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of Peregrinus and of Alexander 
of Ahonoteichos. This extant criticism and ridi- 
cule must have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sihyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, for Sihyllism is closely related to Centoisni, 
and borrows lines and expressions freely from 
Homer. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
i really on the side of that thief Homer. Accord- 
ingly, the Sibyl herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines — 

mi TLS xj/evdoypdtpos Trpicr^vs (Sporbs ^craeraL adrti 

^€v867raTpLs' dticrei db <pdos iv dv^aiv iycLV 

• , . iiri(av yap ip.Qv pArpm re KpaTrjuei, 

{Orac, Sib. iii. 41911.); 

and this judgment is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Against the Greeks^ § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered ; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of all 
the early Fathers in the matter of Greek literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Sibyl is older than all other literature (cf. Tert. adi\ 
Nationes, ii. 12). It is clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the first a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses ; 
at all events, the anti-Homeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and the writers who endorse the sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda carried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of tliem 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a later date in regard: to Virgil, e have already 
pointed out that the acquaintance of Virgil with 
‘Sibylline oracles may be assumed. It does not 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to he the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions. Now it has been shown 
by Dechent { Ueoer das ersfe, meite und elfte Buck 
der Sib. Weissagungen^ 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of language 
with Virgil. The Sibyl describes, for example, 
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the flight of iEueas from Troy in 11. 144 ff., which 
begin— 

&p^€L 5’ i/c yeveijs; re Kal aifJLaros 'Acrcrapct/coio 
Trats icXvrbs rjpibojv, Kparepos re /cat dXKtpiOs dv'^p, 

which may be compared with 

‘ Eomulus, Assaraci quern sanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet’ (Virg. ^7i. vi, 779). 

After describing the person and fortunes of 
.Eneas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later poet, much in the 
same language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer — 

Kai rtff irpiff^vs dv^p (ro4>bs ^crfferai adrts docdds 

rdicrtp ejJLoiffL \6yoLS fierpoLS iT^eacri Kparrjcras* 
avTos ydp, Trpttrtcrros i/jids ^i^Xovs dvairXihcru 
Kal Kpij\peL gerd ravra. 

But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Sibyl and the JEmid^ under- 
stand Virgil and not Horner as the supposed thief. 
Obviously, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267 ; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, ihe emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reception. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, 11. 97-294, 491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.o. It is 
not decided whether the j^roduction of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the ' 
text of the LXX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency of miglity winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical authority hy contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 
provoked the same hostility as those which are 
. later and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 

It will te convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assigned to the extant books. Our first scheme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Excursus ad SihylUms Lihros is the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to him— 

Bk. iii. 11. 97-294 and 489-fin, is a Jewish work, written in 
Egypt in the year 166 or 165 b.c. 

Bk. iv., the oldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the 1st cent. a.b. under Titus or Domitian. 

The Pro(nmium to the collection (a fragment preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. U. 217-429, are probably 
by the same Christian hand, and written in the beginning 
of the 2nd cent, under Trajan or Hadrian. 

Bk. viii. 11. 1~24i7 , written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 
Epq:)t in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. iii. 11. 295-48S and Bk. v. are Judsso-Christian, and were 
written in Egj'pt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bki, Vi. and vii. are Christian (? heretical), and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about a.d, 234. 


Bk. viii. 11. 430-gn., by Christian hands in the middle of the 
3rd cent. 

Bks. i. ii. and iii. 11. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 

Bks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., Judceo-Christian, written in Egyptabout 
the year 267 a.d. 

With this scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro- 
pounded by Ewald. According to Ewald {Abhandlung iiher 
Entstehimg Inhalt und Werth der Sib. Bmhm\ Gottingen, 
1858) we have— 

Bk. iii. 11. 97-828, about B.c. 124. 

Bk. iv., about a.d. 80. 

Bk. V. 11. 52-530, about a.d. SO. 

Bks. V. 11. 1-51, vi. vii., in a.d. 138. 

Bk. viii. 11. 1-360, about a.d. 211. 

[Bk. viii. 11. 361-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline.j 
Bks. i. ii. iii. 11. 1-96, about a.d. 300. 

Bks. xi. xii. xiii. .xiv., much later ; Ewald imagines references to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam ! 

Further discussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac, Sibyll. (Leipzig, 
1852), or Bleek (Tkeol. Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1819), or Dechent (see 
above). The different judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole body 
of Sibylline literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Excursus is a monument of patiently accumulated facts. 

Editions op the Sibylline Oracles. — The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, ’Itio-ov? Xpta-rk, ©saw 
vioi, laTviPf which was printed bj^ Aldus. The first ed. was due 
to Xystus Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tained the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Oporinus) in the following 
year. The third (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1555. The 
fourth ed. (that of Opsopceus = Koch) appeared at Paris in 1599, 
three years after the death of the editor. In 1817 the collection 
was expanded by Cardinal Mai’s discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Scriptorum vet. nova collection 
vol. iii. pt. 3. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, 1860), 
and llzacli. Of these, the last, published at Prague in 1891, is 
by far the best for the text ; it contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
h^Tnns, etc. With the text of Rzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. It is necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluctuation in their 
numbering on the part of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the series. The last four hooks, for example, are numbered 
ix. X. xi. and xii. hy Friedlieb. 

[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Geflcken’s tract, entitled Komposition und Entsteh* 
ungszeit der Oramila Sibyllinai has appeared, to 
which the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject.] J. Eendel Harris. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH — i. Historical 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND THE 
Pentateuch. — The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might be supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jeroboam I. 
(1 K 12-®) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.g. under 
Ahaz (2 K 16^) and Manasseh (2P^-), witnessed 
frequent and serious departures from the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted hy the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4^^*) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.®)? 
V ery probably because the J ews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch as essentially 
correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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conclusion at ■which most representatives of modern 
Pentatenchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentateuch were united by Ezra 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who w^ould claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch ^ supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such claim is 
made, for instance, by C. F. Keil in his Einleitung 
in d* AT^ 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Rupprecht in Des 
Mdtsels Losungt II. i, (1896) p. 196 f., or by the 
Roman Catholic Fr. Kaulen in his Einleitung in 
die Heilige Schrift, 1892, § 194. 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time that 
Nehemiah, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 13-®). For there 
was hostility betw^een the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. It is well known 
that Josephus [Ant. xi. viii. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest ’laSSous, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince 2aval3d\\dT7js, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, ^ve have 
simply a chronological error, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-exilic period. For instance, in To the 
years 701-681 are compressed into irevTifjicovTa or 
T€(T(rapdKovra i]^4paL (Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi, pp. 
110, 113), and in Seder 'olam rabbet. 30 it is said that 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer in Expos, Times, x. 
[1899] p. 257). Nor are there \vanting in the post- 
Biblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. {Sanhed. 215) we read: ‘The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy \i.e, Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the As^rian character and in the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the iddHraL.^ * This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity^ 
which, according to other passages of the tradition, 
Ezra displayed wdth reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Talm. {Sulcicd it is said : 

‘ The Torah was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra came from Babylon and restored it’ (other 
passages are translated in Konig’s Einleit, in d. \ 
AT, p. 241 f.). Nor is there anything inexplicable | 
in the circumstance that the Samaritans, about the 
year B.C. 433, accepted no part of the OT but the 
Pentateuch, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts in Megilld iii, 1: ‘If one sells books [i,e, 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torah in exchange ; but if one sells a 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia- 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the OT will 
be found in Khnig’s Einleit, p. 455 f.). 

Later notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are found in the Talmud (cf, Zach. Prankel, Ue^&r dm 


* The view of L. Blau, expressed in his programme ‘Zur 
Einleitung in die heii. Schrift,’ 1894, p. 74, that the term 
i^imm here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold its 
pound. 


Einjkiss der paldstinischen Exegese aiif d'le aUxemdr, Sermm- 
eutihj p. 243), in Origen (whose Hexapla reads on the margin of 
Nu 131 tt. sicd ee.i)T«. lx toV '2.ct,pt,ot.pU’rm kepouixftv 
and in Jerome (Prologm galeatm : ‘ Samaritani Pentateuchum 
totidem Uteris scriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibus discrep- 
antes’). But about the year a. n. 1600 not even a scholar like 
Scaliger (Ee emendatione temporum, lib. 7) was aware whether 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East. At last, in the year 1616 Piedro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuscript of this Pentateuch from the Samaritans 
at Damascus. Between the years 1620 and 1630 Ussher collected 
in the East six copies of it. Since then many codices of this 
work have been collated: cf. de Eossi, Variae lectmies VT, 
1784-88, vol. i. p. OLVf. ; Rosen, ZDMG, 1864, p. 582 ff.; Abr. 
Harkavy, Katalog der Samaritan. Pentateuchcodices in St. 
Petersburg, 1874. The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed, 
under the superintendence of Job. Morinus, in the Paris Poly- 
glott (1645). A second impression appeared in the London 
Polj'glott (1657). It was published, transcribed in the square 
character, fey Blayney at Oxford in 1790. Its peculiarities are 
also set forth in a separate column of Kennicott’s Vetus Test, 
heb. cum variis leetionibm (Oxonii, 1776-80), and in H. Peter- 
mann’s extremely interesting work, Versuch einer hebrdisehen 
Formmlehre Jiaeh der Aussprache der heutigen Smnaritaner, 
1868, pp. 219-326. In the latter will be found also a transcrip- 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amrara, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan community at Nablils, dictated it 
to Petermann (pp. 161-218). 

ii. Comparison between the Samaritan- 
Hebrew and the Jewish -Hebrfav Penta- 
teuch. — {a) The character of the MSS, and the 
method of dividing the text. — The Sama,ritau manu- 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper ; the Samaritans like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
worship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the accents, which are employed in tlie 
Jewish Pentateuch. In lieu of these tliey exiiibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
from the next ; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern languages, mark off smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Spra.che, Litt., u. Dogmatih 
d. Samaritaner, p. 1 f.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
call rs'p {kaztn). Of these they reckon in the 
Pentateuch 966 (Hupfeld, ZDMG, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
879 close and 290 open parashas (cf. Koiiig, Einleit. 
p. 463). 

(5) Linguistic differences. The letters are- 

much more frequently employed in tlie Samaritan 
than in the MT, Even sheivCi is many times indi- 
cated by 1 or ’ : for instance, m’jiN, a form 'which 
the MT iirst exhibits in 2 Ch 8^®, is mitten by the 
Samaritan in Dt 28®®, or is read for in 
Dt The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earlier parts of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew' 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instances goes even beyond this. In the matter of 
pronouns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
into the usual ones. For instance, 'which in 
the Pentateuch (Gn 2 ^^ g^c.) stands for the later 
K'n 195 times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the margin, is replaced by x'n in the Samaritan 
in the text. The form which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into unsN 
(Gn 42^^ Ex 16’^-, Nu WF). As to the conjugation 
of verbs, the lightened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always cliaiiged into the 
ordinary form : (Gn 32^) is replaced by avj’n 

(read by the high priest Amram as uyeshf/o ) ; aj. 
(4133) nHT {yerdi) ; (3D® 41^®) by [wirdi). 

— In the declension oi nouns, the endings in -d and 
4, which, in spite of J. Barth [ZDMG, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of tlie old case-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped : 'in;D appears as n’n 
in Gn (us of Nu 23^® 24®- is left unaltered) ; 

as 03133 igenuwat) in Gn 31®®; and as 
in Ex 15^®. in the construction of nouns, many of 
tho marks are obliterated which point to a nomen 
generic being of common gender: ip ‘young 
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maiden ’ (Gn 24i^* «. s? 343. 12^ x)t 221^-39 [except 

v."9]). wMcli the Massoretes altered otilt/ in the 
margin^ is changed into myj (7^^m) in the text of 
the Samaritan (cf. Gesenius, de Pentateuchi Sam- 
aritani origine, etc. p. 28 ff.). The solitary occur- 
rence of D which the present writer {Lehrgeb. ii. 
293} has been able to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch is qiynp of Gn 6^9, and this dis- 
appears in the myn jd {min ddph) of the Samaritan. 
—In the lexical sphere, the following dillerences 
are worthy of note : i”?' ‘ beget’ is replaced by the 
form that became usual in later times, i’'?!.!, in j 
Gn 10^ and 22-^. The verb nj3, which is used in 
Ex 219S* ‘-3. 31. 32. 36 Qf tijQ ‘ pushing’ of an ox, is re- I 
placed by the more familiar verb nan ‘strike.’ — 
Dirferences of a syntactical or stylistic kind are 
the following: the sentence n:K> nxD p*?.! (MT 
of Gn 17^^ ‘ shall a child be born to one who is a 
liundred years old?’ LXX ei rQ eKaTovraeret ycvi]- 
o-eraL vlos ;) is in perfect agreement with the j 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appears in Gn 4^^ 
etc. But the Samaritan has missed this construc- 
tion, and substituted the easier alhen maat shena 
tdSd ‘shall I at the age of a hundred years 

beget a child ? ’ In the MT of Gn 7^ the formula 
ly’x appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words n^pp np? (v.®'). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, wdiich uses the latter 
formula in both verses. The asyndetic py (Gn P^), 
(3^9)^ D'Va3n {Q% o'DPt (v.^), are changed into ^yi 
etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained. — 
Under tlie same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of diction, due to'the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterguards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we find nnr: for 
(Gn 8^), D'n33 for D'nn: (7^^), iJ^y for non ‘wine’ 
(Dt 32^'^). The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to tlie Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. To the same 
cause are due such forms as that of the pronoun 
'•na (Gn 12^^* 2447. eoj Qf 

rp^:^ Gn 18^®), the infinitive mDu?*? (for “istV 9^®), 
etc. (cf. Gesenius, l,c. p. 53 ff.). 

(c) Material difierences : (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, ikh of Gn IS^^f. replaced in the 
Samaritan by n’ne'N i6 Id ashit, after The 

servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
(Nu 13®’ Dt 32'^^), and sometimes y(i)mn' (Ex 
179f. i3f. 243 etc.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Hoshea into Jehoshua is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13^® ‘and Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua’ ! Again, in 
Gn 1111*26 the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of . . . were . , . years, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (5®®^*). 
In 17^^ ‘on the eighth day’ is read in harmony 
with the parallel passage. After 30®® we find a long 
addition, which is borrowed from 31i®. Specially 
striking is the following series of passages : Ex 6® 
(cf. 1419) 71® (cf. VV.l®”!®) 7^® (cf. VV.2®*2S) 819 yy 16 - 19 \ 
9®* ^9 10® IP (cf. 422f-) 1826 (cf. Dt P-18) 201^ (cf. Dt 
272. S-7) 2021 (cf. Dt 52®’ 28 lgl8-22 52?!.) 3921^ 4I4 IQlO 

1216 1333 2013 2pif-20 272® 3120, Pt 27 51® 107. rpjie 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
ceded by a statement in s© many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wherever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
peated in the same terms when we are told that 
Moses fulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. itonig, StilistiJc, 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). That the above passages 


in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness. — (/3) There are difierences duetto 
a religious or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2'““^ 'y’nifn dvs ‘ and God declared 

all his work finished (see Konig, Syntax, § 956) 
on the seventh day’ was not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the sixth day (Sam. 
heyom eshshishsM), The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to the MT of Ex 12^9,_ appeared to be 
too large, and hence the expression lyiD ‘in 
the land of Canaan ’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12^6 is shown by Ezk 4®^* to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390-1-40 years of Ezk 4®^* are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the E^gyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with which 
‘ God ’ is coupled in Gn 20^® 3P® 357 
22®, is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de Samari- 
tcinoPentatemho, p. 22). — Another group is formed 
by the following passages. — The statement in Ex 
24^^ itnn ‘ and they beheld {sc. God),’ is replaced _hy 
imN'i ‘and they cleaved to (God),’ the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, D’nVtt (‘God’) being replaced by D’n‘?N Duho 
(‘an angel of God’) in Nu 22®® 23^ and m.T by 
ni.T 3 n‘?d in VV.6* ’®. Conversely, 'iN‘7on (‘ the angel*’) 
is once, Gn 48^®, changed into 3‘?Dn (‘the king’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what (jrod 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselves in 
other instances as well very jealous for the char- 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the words ‘ take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up’ (Nu 25^-) into ‘command that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tion of ‘ hero (nu^a) of war ’ for ‘ man (i^'n) of war,’ 
as a designation of God in Ex 15®. — Yet another 
group of difierences have for their aim the securing 
of the sesthetic purity of the Law. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for sesthetic reasons (Dt 28®®), but 
have replaced the term vsyao ‘his secrets’ (25^^) by 
‘his flesh.’ — Finally, it was upon national 
grounds that the name (‘Ebal) was exchanged 
for D’r-u (Gerizim) in Dt 21K It has been shown, 
notably by Verschuir (in No. iii. of his Disserta^ 
Hones philologicce-exegeticce, 1773), that the con- 
.text demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt. ’Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenger of any 
breach of it (29^®* ^9), and accordingly we look 

: both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri- 
I lice by the people, upon that mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27^®). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27^2 where Gerizim ia 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would he led naturally enough to introduce 
the name Gerizim in v.*^. The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name ’Elal 
for the name Gerizim, for the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or ’Ehal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 42®). 

In view of all these difierences between the 
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Jewish- Hebrew and the Samaritan-Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans possess is a laUr form of the Pen- 
tateuch. Whether we look at the groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 
a late, period. A sufficient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings wdiich 
are taken by the Samaritans into the text itself, 
but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
the same transcendentalizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: e.g. the statement ‘and God was grieved’ 
(Gn 6®) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
‘ and jHe commanded by His isno’s [word] to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

iii. Relation of the Samaritan Pintateitch 
TO THE Hellenistic {Le. the Septuagint).— ( a) 
Both these forms of the Pentateuch agree in many 
details of form. For instance, both, differing in this 
from the MT, have an ‘ and ’ before ‘ tree ’ in Gn 1^^ 
(MT Sam. ivez^ LXX /cal ^tfkov). The case is the 
same in 3^*^ wel a^ishsha, /cal rj ywaiKi), 

04 (□•’Sssn wannepMlem, ol dk yLyavres), and 6^®* 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Gn 2^ the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘ on the seventh 
day’ by ‘on the sixth day’ (rj 'hfxipg. ry ^/ctt?). 
Instead of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn the other two 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words [shamtm waarez, rbv 
otipavov /cal t^v yyjv). Both supplement the words 
of Cain in 4® by ‘ let us go into the field’ {nelaka 
ashshadi, ddXdciiiiev els rb Tredlov). Both interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 12^ the words ‘ in the land^ of 
Canaan,’ but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
befo7'e, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree in some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn there is the addition ‘ to gwe 
light upon the earth’ {la' Sr al aarez, els ^adcnv 
M T7JS yys], and in IP ‘and the tower’ {wit 
ammegdal, ml rbv TrSpyov) is added. 

(6) Differences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX, As regards the use of ‘and,’ the LXX 
agrees with the MT in Gn 6® (Q'dpi Skatos 
reXeios, against Sam. zadSk %itamem). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in rbv 'ZytJ,, rbv Xdg, rbv '16.<f}eB, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘ Shem, IJam, and 
Japheth’) and the polysyndesis of the Samaritan 
{it She77i wit Am wit Yephet). In 2^® the of the 
MT and the o ’ASclya of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrouspix whereas 

in 3^® the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
{adam) and the LXX (’ASdg). In 3® the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘the tree, 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ {diz azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gn 5^^* and IP®^*. Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
mann, Lc. p. 162), which means ‘the name A*ar 
This use of the expression ‘ the name has 
the foundation already laid for it in Lv 24^^ , and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him offer a short prayer, 
saying, Help, O name thy people the remnant 
of Israel’ {BerakhOth iv. 4), The Greek Jew has 
already rejilaced in his text the most holy^ Tname 
mn' {Jahweh) by the expression ‘ the LORD {o Kvptos] 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in tiiQ 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 
the term ‘ God’ in Nu 22^'^ and 23^ (6 Be&s), whereas 


the Samaritan has introduced the expression ‘ angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course with man. 

iv. Source of the Peculiarities of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. •— Four principal sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 

(а) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 

Greek Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later scribism ? This is not only possible, but 
is even positively favoured by the circumstance that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentateuch is a 
mixture of agreement and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that QiR in Gn 220fr. jg not the 
nomen appellativum, ‘ man,* but the proper name ‘ Adam.* This 
common opinion, however, found expression in various ways. 
The Hebrew- Jewish Massoretes pronounced, in 220 317.21 7/3- 
adam, i.e, without the article, because this was possible in 
these three passages without alteration of the tea;t, which in the 
other two passages (225 320) would have had to be altered to get 
rid of the article. The Greek Jew likewise retains the article in 
225 (0 and drops it only in 320. But the Samaritan in 

both these passages has introduced the anarthrous word DIN 
{adam) into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 
Ex 12^0 included Israel’s sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, finds 
expression in different ways in the Samaritan and in the LXX. 

(б) Is it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LXX agree in differing from the MT were found in 
older Hebrew codices? (Abr. Geiger, Urschrift u. Uebersetzungen, 
p. 99 f. ; de Wette-Schrader, BinUit. p. 98 ; Vatke, Binleii. p. 
109). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSS whose 
text deviates in some points from the MT. B’or instance, the 
tract SOpherbn (vi. 4) relates that ‘ Three books were found in 
the forecourt {nyi^i): in one was found written Nin eleven 
times, and in two N’n eleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, and the one was left out of account.* That is to 
saj*, a manuscript was discovered in the forecourt of the temple 
in which the personal pronoun of the Srd pers. sing, was ex- 
pressed by Nin not only in the well-known 195 passages, but also 
in the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet this is but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongst the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt? 
(Riehm, Einl&it, ii. 446). At all events, the accounts we have 
of the origin of the LXX know nothing of Egyptian MSS of the 
Heb. Pentateuch which formed the basis of the Greek trans- 
lation. 

(c) Or are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequently corrected from the Greek? (Ed. Bohl, Du alttest. 
Citate im NT, p. 171).' This view cannot be set down as 
absolutely impossible, but it raises new and difficult questions. 
Was there once a Greek Pentateuch, which was simply copied 
by the Samaritans ? There is no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the other hand, if the present text of the LXX was 
used by the Samaritans for correcting their Pentateuch, why 
did they adopt only a portion of the peculiarities of the LXX ? 

(d) The same difficulties arise if we assume that it was a 
Samaritan-Hebrew codex (Eichhorn, Einleit, ii. 641 f.) or a 
Samaritan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samaritanisehe StvMen, p. 38 ff.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this. Secondly, it is not in the least likely 
that as early as the Srd cent, b.c., when the so-called Septuamnt 
version of the Pentateuch originated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek language that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would have been executed for their use. It is true 
there are 43 Greek passages which are marked by Origen as to 
'2otu>»pitTtxov (Field, Origenis Memplorum quae mpermnt, p. 
Ixxxiiff.). It is also certain that these passages are relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kohn, ‘Das 
Samareitikon’ in Monatsschrift /. Ge»ch. u. JFtssemch. d. 
Judenthums, 1894, pp. 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countries. For we 
are told that Symmachiis put forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to a Greek translation which was current among 
the Samaritans (Epiplmnius, de PonderilmB et Memwm, e. 16 ). 
But there is not the slightest probability that this Greek 
translation was older than the LXX. 

When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views eriiiinera.ted above 
remains the most probable, namely, that the greatei 
part of the differences which show themselves be- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
grew up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the differences between the MT and the LXX. 

We see the influence of later hermeiientics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
the Pentateuch as.sumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not be confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-tlehrew Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated tlie Samaritan Pptateuch- 
Targum^ which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the 1st cent. B.C., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, hut which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch [PBE‘^ xiii. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill {Das 
Samaritanische Targuni, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very misleading title 
Fenfateuehus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targtim, published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,’ says P. Kahle in his Texthritische und 
lexicalisehe Bemerhitngen z%im Samaritan, Fenta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, etc. On the char- 
acter of this Targiim the reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing article of Kohn in 
ZDMGf 1893, pp. 626-97. Kahle {Lc. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘ the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi- 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Sa’id in the 11th cent, translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Triglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns the Samaritan-Hebrew text, theSamaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan- Arabic versions. 

Ed. Konig. 

RACES OR THE OLD TESTAMENT.— .Scope 
and Definition, — It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
practically coextensive with the then existing ethno- 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 

On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
—the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 
t^veen those wdiich belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of which the Hebrew^s form a part, 
and those which lie outside of these limits. Con- 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 

i. The Hebrews and Semites. — The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
BSn5 Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the Semites. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhorn^ at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘ sons of Shem.’ Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis- 
tinguished by the following features: dolicho- 
cephalic skulls ; curly and abundant hair ; slightly 
wmvy or straight strong _ beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black ; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline ; oval face.f 

It must, however, he borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites wdtli 
Hamites and Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced has this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races — a olonde and a dark race ; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but wfith 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know^ from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never he 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating bet’ween 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region. J 
It is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
purest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
known, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
greatest of Semitic States— that of Babylonia 
and Assyria in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the hanks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
I is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 

* Eist.-Kritische Emleit in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p. 46. 

t See, e,g.t Brinton, Maces and Peoples (New York, 1890), p 
1S4. 

t For recent discussions of the various theories, see NSldeke, 
DiesemitischenSprachen (Leipzig, 1887), and his article ‘ Semitic 
Languages* in Bncyc. Brit.^% also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer- 
ences will he found ; and more recently G. A. Barto% A Sketch 
of Semitic Origins (Sqw York, 1902), Qh, L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), wdiich significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni- 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates — Ur and (Gin — 

finds an explanation in such a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
permanent character along the Euphrates, first at 
Ur and later farther north at That, how- 

ever, these settlements did not ^ involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to Uarran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close affiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15^) and his band, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent, 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in a blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates — 
what is more important for our purposes— a com- 
mon orimn for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this sujJposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ‘ Aramaean ' may be given. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 

^ See Lady Anne Blunt, TAe Bedouin Ttihes of the Buphrates 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiii. and rsiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall his 
past, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 
his ancestor as ‘ a stray (n^x) Aramsean ’ (Dt 26® ). 

1. The Aeam.ban branch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phcenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramaean 
division or ofishoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is impossible to say ; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply difierentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move- 
ment. 

• By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which tlie Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with tha,t large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites wdiich we have 
already designated as Aramsean. Wliile the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assyrians was never entirely broken off, political 
or commercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Alesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the 8tli and 6th cents, respectively, tins 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), PlKciiicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aramiean brancli, on the other. 
Among the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dw-ell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn which 

ascribes the origin of the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
betw^een these t\vo nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw discredit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one’s contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an otl’shoot. The character of the 
Abraham-Lot cycle of stories points to tlie latter 
contingency. The separation of Lot from Abraliam 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
group is an offshoot of a larger one. The quarrel 
between Abraliara’s ‘ men ’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrew^s, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, wdiatever the 

*e.g* the inscriptions of Teima (e. 6th cent ao ) imd the . 
inscriptions of Zinjerii (Sfch cent B.C.). 
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name of that group may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramtean 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the contrary, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond our knowledge, it was a series of weaves of 
emigration that led Aramman groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern route 
towards lands farther to the wmst. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along by 
tliese waves ; and, wdiatever the order in which they 
came, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again comes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and xMnmonites. 
Tile Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 404 fl*. }, found in ' 
1868 at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of IMesha, king of Moab (c. 850 B.C.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish differ from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany differs from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the OT, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the lirst differentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is somewhat different with the Edom- 
ites. The fact that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is signi (leant. The process of differentia- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to single ont of the 
Aranifean branch the Hebrews as a distinct sub- 
division. If tradition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isaac — Jacob — Israel, the other by 
Ishmael — Esau — Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ‘ sons ’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as ‘ sons ’ of Isaac. To 
conclude that the Abrahamitic group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Islimael, and tliat 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with^ the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a Avell- 
defined gToup of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
tlie * Aranuuans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, but due 
to a ‘learned’ theory which attempted to account 
for tlie close racial and the no less close linguistic 
affinities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally inteimreted in the GT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 16^®), 
Isaac is the favourite one (22-). While, again, 
the tradition is^ forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
orogeny (Gn 16^^-17-*’), and otherwise admitting 
Elohim’s partiality for Ishmael 17^®),— witness 


the act of circumcision whicli admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim and Ishmaera 

miraculous deliverance (2L^'^‘0» — the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously done, and in a manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given a literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitic current in the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in Palestine or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
groups of peoples with which it has nothing to do. 
At most, Islimaers being driven away from the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews ; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘ doublet ’ suggested either by Lot’s separation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

2. The ARxIBS represent the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia ; (3) the 
offshoot of the latter in Africa— notably in Abys- 
sinia; (4) the offshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (a) Egypt 
and the N. African coast, (d) Palestine and Syria, 
(c) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south — in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the off- 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to he considerably older, 
j If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia be accepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and if the culture in the south was actnally 
established by them in tliis way, it would akn be 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants from Yemen to Abyssinia, How- 
ever that may be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritic,— subdivided into a number 
of dialects, — and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopic, prove a close connexion between the 
groups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous description of* the livers 
of Paradise (Gn ; for, whatever the origin of 
the name ^avtlah is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
oi Ctish is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia a.ppear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 

* Gilaser, Shizze der GescMohte mid Geograpkie AraUens 
(Berlin, 1890), ii. 323-326. 
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seem to have been confined to tlie short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reign of Solomon. This commercial inter- 
course between southern Arabia and Palestine 
gave rise to the ‘ Midrashic ’ tale of the queen of 
Sheba’s visit to Solomon (1 K 10^*^®), to which the 
Arabs have added as supplement Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabs have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared with such 
infinite care by the genealogists, one branch— the 
northern — is traced back to Adnan, and the other 
—the southern — to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were 'well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to tlieiii into their orations (e.y. Is 18b Jer 46b 
Ezk 291“ 30^ etc., Nah 3b Zeph although Cush 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrews after Isaac into two divisions 
— Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom — there can scarcely 
be any doubt that we have here again a case of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
as it points to a common origin for the Hebrews 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the J ordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Edomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to the south and south- 
east of the ^ Hebrews ; though, retaining their 
nomadic habits of life and nomadic fierceness of 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ^Aramsean’ 
emigration that entered the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from the Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Rebekah clans. ^ The 
marriage between Isaac and Rebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance with 
another group which, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramsean groups 
to follow the example. Rebekah coming from 
‘ Aram-naharaim ’ to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of ‘Aramman’ emigration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 
small groups are common among the nomads to 
this day ; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily betAveen the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by which time the growth of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Aramsean hordes, attracted to the 
Euphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forAvard step in civilization. 
We may safely set doAvn Babylonian cultui'e as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into tAA^o classes— those of 
the fiercer grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for their sustenance ; and the higher grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, folloAved by their 
flocks, and continuing nomadic habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the y ear. Those groups of the Aramajan branch 

Weil, BhHisGh& Legendm der MussBhnanmr (Frankfort, 
1845), ,pp. 245 --275. ... 


which became ditferen tinted as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higlier grade at the 
time of their entrance into Avestern lands or shortly 
thereafter, AAdiile the Edomites represent a sub- 
division Avhich either relapses into the fiercer state 
— a not uncommon experience — or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forAvards Avhieh eventually leads to the agricultural 
stage, and Avith this tlie complete laying aside of 
nomadic habits. Jacob, described as ‘a tent 
dAveller’ (Gn 25^), represents the nomad on the 
road to culture, and is contrasted Avith Esau the 
hunter— the BedaAAu proper* {lb.). A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated A\nth Abra- 
ham and Isaac of digging wells (Gn 26^^’^^) for the 
needs of the extensive lierds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v.^'*). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the tAVO groups, Jacob and Esau, representing such 
difiereiit levels of culture, and Avliy there slioiild 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
liebreAv group, a reversion to the ruder nomadic 
type. Such, however, is evidently the ease, and 
the Edomites, tracing back tlieir descent to the 
Esau clan, represent a branch of the HebreAVS that 
remained in a loAA^er stage of culture, while the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
was reached. ^ The bond betAveeii the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much closer 
than that betAA^een theHebreAvs and any other sub- 
diAusions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred betAveen 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adroitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritance hack almost to the desert, Avhere he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coining into touch Avith culture 
at all. Still, the recollection that Israel and Edom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in Avhich Ish- 
mael and Isaac are so spoken of, A late psalmist 
(Ps 137^) still denounces the treachery of Edom at 
the time of the doAvnfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he should have come to the rescue instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship hetAveen Israel and 
Edom. For our purpose it is sufficient to specify 
in this general Avay the relationship existing he- 
tAveen the HehreAvs and the various subdivisions 
of the Aram^an and Arabic branches of Semites. 

Taa^o other branches of the Arabic group Avhich 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36^® traces the Amalekites back 
to Esau. Like the Edomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the BedaAvm. Their first encounter 
Avith the Hebrews takes place during the period 
Avhen the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry betAveen the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the HebreAvs 
toAvards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, hut is inculcated in the Pentateueli as a 
religious duty (Dt While original^ the 

name of an ‘Arab tribe settled around 3,Cadesh, 
the term seems to have come to he applied to 
roaming bands of in arauders in general. It is in 
this way probably tliat Ave are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex hut as far north as Bit. Ephraim 

( Jg 12^®, cf. Indeed the HebreAvs are molested 

by Amalelrites as late as the days of Saul (I S 
15^“^), and* it was left for DaAud to drive them 

* The Arabic word hedxvij signifies the * one outside,’ and Is 
i therefore the equivalent ol the Hebrew phrase ‘ man of the 
i field ’ (Gn 2527). 
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finally back to tlieir desert liannts (1 S 30^"^®). 
The ;^enites and l^enizzites settled around ^ebron 
are set down as branches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the Ben^ Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Amalekites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollection of which survived 
among the Hebrews to a late day. 

The application of the name Amalelp to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Micliaoi is used by some 
OT writers. That the MiDlANiTES also belong to 
the Arabic group of Semites is sufficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 2^®* described as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawin — the nomad on the road to culture ; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliance with the Amalekites 
(Jg 6®). In genuine Bedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their flocks and belong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the Amalekites ; and the two groups 
become synonymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of difierent tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT — the Phcenicians. If we 
were to he guided hy the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; 
but the totally difierent social conditions prevailing 
in Phoenicia, and the unique rCde played hy the 
Phcenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
suggest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Phoenicians ’were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, hut 
came there from their homes, which were originally 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
axe inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Griilf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledge of Phoenician antiquities is too 
meagre — and what there is does not reach far 
enough back — to enable ns to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Phoenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Aramsean branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Phoenicians in the 
same category with ilebrews, Moabites, etc. ; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of ‘ Aramjean ’ groups from Arabia, they 
became diflerentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population -whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phoe- 
nicians was, again, chiefly commercial, 'just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances ; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance, — ^in the 
days of Ahah,— there was danger of the Phoenician 
cult becoming a serious rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phoenicians lead us to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 
the Hebrews than almost any other, and which, 


among the races of the OT, occupies a peculiaiij 
prominent and significant place — the Canaanites. 
The OT usage of ‘ Canaan ’ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include ail of Palestine 
proper, Phoenicia, and even lands to the east of the 
Jordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘ Canaanite ’ comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Phoenicia (Is 23®, Ezk 17^ Pr 31-"^), 
we may certainly conclude that the Phoenicians 
were regarded as Canaanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phoenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently .in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups — the Amorites, HEtites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites {e,g. Ex 3#^), to wiiidi 
elsewhere the Girgashites are added [e^g. Ga 
15 ^ 0. 21 ig qiiite clear from the way in which 

these peoples are grouped, — sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only tw^o — 
Canaanite and Perizzite {e.g, Gn 13'^ 34®^'), — that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine wiioni the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country ; hut the survival of the term 
‘ Canaan ’ as the name for the district, and ‘ Canaan- 
ite ’ as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
powerful, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
— notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — w^ere 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
w^ards w^ere again absorbed into the general hodj^ 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Phoenicians, Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that which brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Phcenicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites w^ould thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramsean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over hy the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
groups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites— to use the general name 
— whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars -with them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the Canaanites forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 
* * Bephaim ’ in this verse is an explanatory gloss. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for them- 
selves the towns and cultivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. The success of their efforts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of no- 
madic habits, and instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. The national deity, 

J ah well, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,— the nomadic period 
of their existence, — becomes the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
Jail well by the name which the Canaanites applied 
to their field deities — Baal. For a time the 
amalgamation of the J ahweh and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘ national ’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jahweh- worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worsliippers of Baal had been 
forced out of their possessions. For all that, 
Jahweh- absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later — ^when Jahweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethical character 
attributed to Him — that the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to he dated is a question which cannot 
he answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, dating from c. 1400 B.C., 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
KinaH, but limited in its application to the sea- 
coast," and more properly the northern seacoast, 
i.e, Phoenicia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have been the first Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine. Of the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites in the OT — the 
Perizzites, 5ittites, ^ivvites, Amorites, Girgasli- 
ites, and Jebusites — we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the IJittites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn IS"^ 34^^^), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as cominising all Palestine, one 
might he tempted to conclude that the^ Perizzites 
represented an independent group, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan- 
ites. It seems even more certain that the Jebusites 
and 5ivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 15^^) 
three additional groups — Elenites, ^^^enizzites, and 
Igladmonites — are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews. That these 
groups are Semitic is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ Easter- 
ners,’ still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

^ At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no longer hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this to have been driven to the south by 
the all-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. It is quite natural that 
the traditions regarding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. Thete was no reason why the 
Hebrews or the Hebrew writers should have been 


sufficiently interested to preserve any distinct re- 
collection. Their relations were primarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn which makes Canaan, 

Sheni, and Japheth the progenitors of the human 
race ; and, on the other hand, the hatred of tliese 
rivals of the Hebrews cro2)s out in this same 
chapter Avhich connects Canaan with ^^aiu — the 
‘accursed’ son of Noah (v.-"*). 

ii. Backs of doubtful Origin. — A peculiar 
position is occupied by the Amorites and the 
Hittites. The Amorites are found thronghout 
northern Palestine as early at least as the 12th 
century B.C., when we encounter the name Amurru 
(or Amtirra) in cuneiform inscriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnish to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chroniclers tlie name foi 
the entire district of nortliern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Ainorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Eiohistie 
document, ‘land of the Amorite’ is used in this 
way.* These Amorites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of tlie Jordan (see Amorites in vol. i.). The re- 
markable statement of Ezekiel (16^*'*''’'), that the 
‘mother’ of Jerusalem was a $ittite, and the 
‘ father ’ an Amorite, points also to the early 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘Canaanites’ and ‘Amor- 
ites ’ are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Amurru ’ land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section; but the name may be carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, c. 2300 B.C., atown Arnurru occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
would thus turn out to be settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the group ^which finally obtains the 
ascendency and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
any more than the Hivvites, Jebusites, and other 
groups, is quite natural, seeing that when the He- 
brews conquered the Canaanites the old inhabitants 
were dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
OT writers, not driven out (Ex 23*^* Jg 

The question has been raised, notably by Sayce 
{Eaces of the Old Testament ^ p. 110), whether the 
Amorites and other groups of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants w^ere Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp- 
tian monuments where they are depicted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and beard> 
and light but also black hair (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt, London, 1887). 
The Egyptian artists, how^ever, w^ere not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more particu- 
larly in their colourings, as Sayce himself is 
forced to admit [Lc, 113, 114). Too much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 
startling efiect was a factor which interfered 

*See Sfceinthal, Zeits. f. ViMerpsyehologie, 12, 267, and Ed. 
> Meyer, ZATWl, 122. 
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seriously with ethnographical accuracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judasans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition that 
the two belonged to ditierent races or even to 
different branches of tlie Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayce would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judsea was 
still largely Amoritic (^.c. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con- 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
generations the giants of olden days. It has 
become customary in consequence to identify the 
Amoyites with the Anakim, Rephaim, Ebiim, and 
2:amzummim, or to regard these as so many sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they 'were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the fact that ‘Re- 
phaim ’ and * Anakim ’ (cf . e.g, Bt 2^^* 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any particular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, hut that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations ; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably ascribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors, — in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
—we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummim (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14®), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Bt 
2^^ and ^o). While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably certain that 
these groups, wdth the Emim and Zamzummim, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan known to us 
—preceding the Amorites hut afterwards com- 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Ganaanites, and just as the. 
groups Ifivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
m some strata of tradition as subdivisions of 
Ganaanites. 

^ If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre- Amoritic settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitic 
population in certain portions of Palestine has now 
been established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PEFSt, Oct. 1902, pp. 353-356). 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
Pittites belong to a ^ non-Semitic race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
m consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
the term. We find a group of Pittites in the south 
around Pebr on carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23®* etc. ). These Pittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the days 

Bavid we encounter pittites in Ms army (2 S 11, 


cf. 1 S 26®). The Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, however, reveal the existence of Pittite 
settlements in the north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th cent. B.C., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8th 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and Avestern crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Pittites do not seem to have anything 
more in common with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern pittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of culture which 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments we catch glimpses of the pittite 
phjT-siognomy, and, to judge from these, the pitt- 
ites were not a Semitic race ; and yet too much 
stress must not he laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrew^s and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity ; and if there is any con- 
nexion between the pittites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that tlie 
latter became mixed with the non-Semitic popula- 
tion Avithout losing Semitic traits altogether. 

iii. Non-Semitic and Mixed Races.— i. But, 
Avhile a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the Pittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitic character of a group Avith 
Avhich the HebreAvs from a certain period came 
into close though always hostile contact — the 
Philistines. There is no reason to question tlie 
tradition Avhich makes them come from Caphtor 
(Am 9^ Bt 2-3, Jer 47“^) ; and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indication 3 
point towards Crete, and scholars are noAV pretty 
generally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as Avere the HebreA\’s, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their Avny 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Shephe- 
lah,’ where they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities betAveen PebreAvs and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Ganaanites Avere 
subdued, the Hebrews still had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the clays of 
Bavid their opposition Avas broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 
pOAver that remained. The interference of Assyria 
ip Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadoAv. 

We have thus passed in rapid revicAv the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis- 
tricts Avith which the Hebrews came into political 
or commercial contact, and AAffio occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the OT. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaAung Semitic settlements altogether, Ave have 
first to deal with the Egyptians. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by ratue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which dreAv the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramiean advances 
along the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture prompted groups noAv and then to a forward 
step which led to the partial abandonment of the 
life commensurate witn the BedaAvin stage of cul- 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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tlie south, on several occasions fell a prey to in- 
vaders who managed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than* the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt ; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under \vhom 
Joseph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently Joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the A.ramsean movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of : 
nomads, who were prompted to change their location ' 
with a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
wmuld find themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insufficiency of rain during the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. ^ It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense •we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (46®'^^) makes all 
the ® twelve ’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly expect a reliable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the point of •view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certain Hebrew 
groups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the sufficient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he is inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age. 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic ; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ‘ ^amitic ’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. This element in the course of time appears 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into figypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that both the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of the Babylonians we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
at a remote period ; but here the situaHon is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic element which obtains the 

* See Erman’s article in ZDMQ xlvi. pp. 9S-129, and Honunel 
in the JS&itrdge zur Assyriologie^ ii. 342-358. 


supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, with but few interruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, Egyptian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Phmnieia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are tlie 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent, before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and the Tigris. The 
political history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
largely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger — an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. The Tenth Chapter of Genesis. —The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the OT narra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
OT. The geographical horizon of the OT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races— the Chinese and Japanese 
— which are left out of account in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, \vhich forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the OT in the 
wider sense, as including all those hnoxon to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races had anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assigned 
by modern scholars to the Jahwistic history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
9th cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period ; but how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical kno-wledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. B.c. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the tradi- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the wu-iters had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races arid nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew school- 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already^ in Gn 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning with v.^® should 
he studied in connexion with ch. 10. 

The three groups into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. A people’s geograjihical horizon— its tout 
le monde-A^ limited by its political and »social 
interests. The three sons of iSoah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad subdivisions 
of mankind, but three subdivisions within tire 
groups in which the Hebrews were more particu- 

* Ex 1288 speaks of tke ‘ mixed multitude * wkicb left Egypt 
at the same time as the Hebrews. 
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laiiy interested ; (a) Sliem, by whicli the Hebrews 
themselves are meant ; (b) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (c) 
Japheth, originally designating probably the people 
of Phoenicia,* with perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn In the scholastic recasting of the 

popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. Shem is taken 
^ as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 
who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, Japheth is similarly extended to em- 
brace a large group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by Ham, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who Avere 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interp>reted in 
this way, it is manifest that Ave must not seek for a 
purely scientific division of the races kno\Am to the 
OT writers, but one in wdiich science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. AVith these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv.^*®), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilic writers. 

1. The Japhet kites represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the ‘ sons ’ of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. Gomer is the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuous 
group of peoples Avho, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th cent, 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east. 
Madai is Media, Javan represents the lonians, 
Avhile Tubal and Meshech are found in juxta- 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski ; and the location of these 
groups may with certainty be fixed in central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tiras. 
Outside of the occurrence of Magog here (and in 

1 Ch 1®, which is copied from Gn lO^) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel (38^ and 39®). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gog, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator ; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘ Gog,’ which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk and 39h In view of 

this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The error, once 
introduced, Avas carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second case as an actual read- 
ing instead of Gog. From the passages in Ezekiel 
the views connected Avith Gog may be clearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a AAdiole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power — a pre - Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of TlRA§ is not certain. The view 

* The expression ‘dwelling in the tents of Shem’ (927) points 
ko 1 land adjacent to Palestine. 

of Ed. Meyer {Gesch. d, AUerthum.s, i. p. 260), 
Avhich associates Tiras Avith the Turusha, a sea 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the 13th cent,, and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Muller {Orient, 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tiras as a doublet — a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v.^, and to identify both Avith Turs, 
i.e. the land of the Tyrsenians or Italy. 

As subdivisions of 'Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmali. The passage 
in Jer 51^”^, Avliere Ashkenaz is placed in juxta- 
position Avith Minni and Ararat, is conclusive for 
placing the Aslikenazites in Avestern Armenia, 
while the occurrence of a personage Ascanios as a 
leader of the Phrygians and Mysians in the Iliad (ii, 

862 and xiii. 79) has, together Avith some other evi- 
dence (see Ashkenaz in Ami. i.), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrygians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted. For the location of RIPHATH there 
are no certain data, Avhile Togarmah appears to 
be some part of Armenia, whence horses and mules 
Avere exported to the markets of Tyre (Ezk 38®). 

As of Gomer, so of Ionia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted — Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
Elishah Avith Hellas ; bub since W. Max Muller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishah Avith 
this term [Or. Lit.-Zeit.^ 15tli Aug. 1900, col. 288). 
Tarshish has commonly been identified with the 
Phoenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain • 
Kittim with Cyprus, in vieAv of the toAvn Citium ; 
and Dodanim, for which the LXX as Avell as the 
parallel passage (1 Ch V) has * Rodanim,’ Avitli 
Rhodes. There are, however, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardly 
suppose that a AATiter AAmuid jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish — no feAver than twenty -five times 
in theOT — make it certain that an intelligent reader 
knew where to look for it. But while there Avas one 
Tarshish, vdiose location was Avell knowm, Avhich 
probably lay in Spain, it does not follow that 
‘ Tarshish ’ in all passages refers to this place. There 
is significance in the juxtaposition Avith Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is 66^^. 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, Avhile in many if not most of the 
passages the location in Spain suits the context, in 

Gn 10 and in some other instances Ave do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the Avest. Whether 
Kittim is really the city of Citium in Cyprus has 
been questioned by both Winckler and Muller (see 

Or. Lit.-Zeif., 15th Aug. 1900, ib,). If Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 

1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
Avith a view of suggesting this identification. All 
therefore that can be said Avith regard to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim is that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the ilediterranean and ^gean Sea— preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v.®to the ‘islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the people 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘the sons 
of Japheth ’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, whereas his geographi- 
cal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
so happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
tiie seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent, 
tiie greater portion of the population belonged 
in ail probability to the Aryan group of races. 

2. The *$ons of If am' as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Cush being Ethiopia, Mizraim 
tlie equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identifies PUT with Libya — so already Josephus — 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 66^® (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Winckler, Altov. Forschimgen^ i. p. 
513, note), that there was another country. Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or group of islands in the Aegean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 10® which is meant. The 
introduction of CANAAN at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Samites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaaiiites came from the south. The mention 
is due to tile hostility wdiich existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ‘accursed’ race. The same 
apirit is responsible for the insertion (w.^'i-), which 
places the Bahylonians and Assyrians — whose ulti- 
mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written— also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush=Ethiopia 
with the Cossaeans (a people to the north-east of 
Babylonia), may have been a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As offshoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, ^avllah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteca, and as offshoots of Raamah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, H^vilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with sufficient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. is certainly 

some district in Arabia — probably on the western 
coast, — Sheba is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while Dedan, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (Jer 25^^ Ezk 25^®), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
particularly the western and south-western sections. 
Unless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv.^®*^^) the certainty 
that the Lehabim are Libyans, and that Pathros 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
Naphtuhim and Casluhim are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise^ iden- 
tih cation is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v.^^ is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come ajppropriately 
after the mention of the Caphtorim,— i.e. probably 
Cretans (see above), — and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 2-®, 
Jer 47*^, Am 9^. There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Hamites, 

EXTRA VOL.— 6 


As off'shoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are knowm to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other betw^een them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jehusites, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Hittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly ’definite. The 
other groups, Arkites and SiNiTES, therefore 
belong to this same region betw’een the Phcenician 
coast and eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind^ of the writer, ethnological affinity is 
may he judged from the introduction of the 
Hittites in the form of a gloss in v.^® and as 
an offshoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to tlie 
mention of Heth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
offshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group— the Hamites — ^represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun- 
tered in the case of the Jaj)hethites. H‘‘^Riltes, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, jg taken 

up with the favoured group — the Shemites. It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v.^^), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v.^^). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v.^®) and in another with Aram 
(v.22). Again (vv.^s* 29)^ -sve encounter Sheba and 
Havilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in v.’ 
they are grouped with Cusliites. Quite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain — Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Joktan, — whereas, in the case of the 
Japhethites and HaBiites, at most a double chain 
is furnished. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘ doublet ’ of our section, for 
vv 10-26 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitic group tracing descent to Peleg, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other branch 
starts with another son, Joktan. In Gn 
the subdivisions of Jok:tan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the 11th chapter. There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
wT'iter places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Arama;an settle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktanites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and H^-^'di^'h has 
already been referred to. H-A^armaveth is iden- 
tical with H^dramaut along the southern coast ; 
and Hadoram, Uzal, Obal, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yenien. Only 
in the case of the mysterious Ophir is it possiblV 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the African coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir, 
1902, who has made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘right’ and the ‘left’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Infelix. Gn lO^h where Shem is 
referred to as the * father ’ of all ‘ the sons of 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
genealogical lists of and The two 

branches — the Pelegites and Joktanites — comprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
according to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitic emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian hranch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while Lud (following upon Arpachshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the chapter. The identifica- 
tion with Lydia is out of the question. That it 
may be some textual error — tve-Lud being super- 
induced by the Arpachshad yalad of v.^^ — is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be accepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The attempts to identify Aepachshad 
have hitherto failed. Even Cheyne’s proposal 
{ZATW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
two words, (’Amj?= Arapcha) and {Kashed=^ 
Chaldsea), which is the most plausible of the many 
suggestions offered, does not commend itself; 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
place in v.^s, and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it was to add Elam, Assyria, 
and Aiam as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian and S^iac - Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been brought in by an 
error, (v.^^) being a ‘ doublet ’ of ncj'DsiKM 

n*?' (v.2S), all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitic branch added by some writer to the 
original t-wofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram — U?, ^ul, Gether, and Mash — U?, though 
not definitely marked ofi‘, is the region of Pauran, 
extending, however, considerably to the south; 
Mash (for which 1 Ch has Meshech) may be 
identical with 'the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while gUL and Gethee are 
altogether obscure, and it would be idle to hazard 
any conjectures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrow^s still further the 
scope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrews in Palestine 
and their neighbours directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over the south was so 
undisputed as to justify the application of * Assyria ’ 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- 
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tricts, for, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son is also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that Flam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom brighter times for the Judaean exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The -writer was willing to 
ermit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
escendant of 5am, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race ; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
could also be magnanimously included, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entirely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought down to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian hranch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping — 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the case 
of the ‘ sons of Shem ’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. With the exception of the Elamites^ 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to he grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only that it must he borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are, enumerated ; and 
that some which unquestionably belong here, e,g, 
the Canaanites with their numerous branches, are 
to be found in the ^a-mitic division, while some of 
those in the Japhethite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to present the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world by a Hebrew writer, or, more 
exactly, by Hebrew writers. Two features stand 
out prominently in this view — firstly, the breadth 
of the writers’ horizon ; secondly, their indifierence 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two — (1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dislikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 
sistencies in the grouping that we have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
with which the Hebrews have come in contact, but 
extend, their view to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east ; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean adjacent to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia ’Minor ; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the boixnds of historical know- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the civilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the OT by vktue 
'of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced by this chapter was not 
exceptional. A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including in their vieiv many other 
1 nations besides the people whom they addressed 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts : Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Judah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (chs. 13-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Ezekiel (21-32 and 38. 39) 
similarly have a series of ‘ oracles ’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, e.y., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, JMeshech, Tubal (v.^), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v.*^), Gomer, Togarmah (v.®), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v.^^). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v.S), Zidon, Arvad (v.^), Persia, 
Lud, and Put (v.^®), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (vv.^®*^®), Arabia, Sheba, 
Eaamah, Eden, Assyria (w.^^’®®). Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
counter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of Arabia, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new ; while Eden — 
corresponding, perhaps, to Bit-Adini in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with Haean and Canneh 
(probably an error for Calneh) — is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the OT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acq^uaintance 
with so many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had they nob been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an I 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger scale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustration of 
this general acquaintance with the races of a con- 
siderable section of the ancient world ; and w^hile 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 
prepared for a scholastic purpose, yet it cannot be 
doubted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. » 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained {{a) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (6) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of OT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 

* Gebal, Damascxis, and ^elbon also occur in ct. 27, hut as 
names merely of cities, and need not therefore be taken into 
consideration. So ?;idon (278) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
In GnlO. 
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group. The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geographical factor, it was not- to be ex- 
pected that this should be the case, quite apart 
from the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
he expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. As a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall of this people, which sur- 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
independence. 
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Morris Jasteow, Jr. 

SEMITES. — The term Semite [Shemite), forming 
the adjective Semitic {ShemiUc), is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples known 
to ethnologists and now popularly designated as 
‘Semites.’ The account of Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our • 
inquiry rather tlian as an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must have chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
first place, the actors in and makers of Bible his- 
tory were Semites, who did their deeds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Further, tlie 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitic channel ; it was moulded in Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Semitic speech, 
and put to the proof for tiie education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Hannibal are the omy Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- | 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appears in Gn This whole table proceeds from 

one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
V.22, which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpaclishad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(nS from very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the Arpachshad, since 

the latter half of the word is the stem of Kasdlm 
(but see p. 82^), the Heb. word for Chaldwans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be modified in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.'W. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam, though historical] ;y non-Semitic, must have 
had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of Assyria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 
is, the Aramaians. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v.^). Thereafter the interest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpaclishad. His 
gi'andson is Eher, who is not only the ancestor of 
the .Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in ch. 11, 
but also of the Arabs (10^®'^®). We may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

i. Classification of the Semites.— The surest 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common language or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test ; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
numbers or political influence loses its language and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predomina/dng 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the com- 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimentary arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elementary 
working principles are far-reaching in their appli- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On the evidence of language and of historical 

* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Aramaeans and Arabs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by Semites from the earliest known period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
bo v,25, peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,* w'-as a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Bab3’'lonia as the place of his residence, 
according to which is also the production of J. 


distribution combined, these peoples are made tc 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites, Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; while 
the rforthern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Kortliern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archieological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far hack as we can see through the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows : — 

( Northern Arabians. 

SouTHEBN Semites < Sabseans. 


r Babylonians and Assyrians. 
NoetbekkSemitk j 

t (Hebrews). 


The above classification would describe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly spealring from B.C. 2000 to 
B.C. 500. It should be added that the hypothecs 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hommel 
and Zimmern) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division — Assyro-Baby Ionian, and a West-Seniitic 
— Aramaean, Canaanite, Arabo- Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so difficult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units ; Assyro-Babylonian, Aramaean, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A) Southern Semites.— { a) Northern Arabi- 
ans. — The term ‘Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro- Arabian desert. In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT [e.g. 2 Ch 
1711 2116 221 267, Is 1320 2113, Jer 8^ 25^4, Neh 
Ezk 27^^), as well as in the lately discovered 
Minman inscriptions. It was not till shortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsMa.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs,’ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (‘ the incense-bearer’), and of Ishmael, 
in (jrn 25 and 1 Ch 1 29-33^ ntq may cite as of his- 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (cf. Job 
P®), Bedan, Asshur (Gn 25^* Nebaioth, Kedar, 
Dumah, Massa (cf. Pr 30^ 3P), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between Keturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 


* This extension came about largely through the fact that the 
original ‘Arabs* were the most important tribe living in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also in the wider sense, e.g. Herod, iii. 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 25^®, the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as fllavllah on the 
south-west" border of Babylonia (Gn 2^^). In the 
west, ho’wever, their several routes intersected, and 
their pasture-grounds were contiguous. Dumah 
(Is 21”) and Massa, Ishmaelites, lay in the path 
of the l^eturites, Midian, Dedan, and Asshur. 
But these by no means exhaust tlie category of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
‘ Edomites ’ who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 36”*^®. Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with U?, the home of Job in the 
•west, is allotted to the Aramaeans in Gn 10-^, 
though, according to Gn 36^®, the latter is given to 
the Borite Edomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly comes from the important fact that the 
Aramaeans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. 

(5) Sahmans, — We call the ancient inhabitants 
of S.W. Arabia Sabieans, because this people 
created the most ioo\verful and extensive kingdom 
of ail that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects,* also flourished. Among 
these were the Katabanians, directly north of 
Aden, and the Himyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name. 
Kecent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Sabaeans, more than confirm the ancient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an in- 
fluential empire as well.* A branch of the same 
people formed a less known nation, whose recently 
round inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
great prominence — the Minaeans. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Sahmans proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
S. Arabian or ‘ Sabman.’ Their inscrijitions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Sabsean power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 4^^ 2 Ch 26'^, where the 
%vord employed (du?;;d) reminds us of the original 
name Mam. See, further, art. Sheba in vol. iv, 

(c) Ahysdniam.—-1M% term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, m other words the bibli- 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda- 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from S.W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabseans 
and Minaeans, was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss, 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother - land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 

*Its ancient capital wa« Ma*rib, though San'a, three clays’ 
journey to the west, was a city of greater renown, and is the 
present capital of Yemen. Thus the Saheean kingdom long 
comprised the whole of Tiharna, the S.W. coastland of Arabia. 

It ahto extraiided itself far both to the east and north. 


at length, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssinians have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ‘Ethiopia,’ as their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type* is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim- 
ately successful. Besides the tri bes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E. andE. of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn 10“^’®*^, which brings the most 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Eber, we find, along with IJazarmaveth, 
the modern IJaclremiaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, Ophir 
and IJavIlah. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden- 
tified. But inasmuch as Opiiir is almost certainly 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and Uavilaii 
S.W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. ST**), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 
In brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., S., and S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Peleg and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
lonians and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

(B) Tub Northbrn Semites.— 01 far more 
importance to the Bible stu«ient than the Arabians 
and Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
difficult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and tlieir local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of tlieir primary 
settlements from east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

{a) Babylonians and Assyrians . — In that region 
'which Gn 2 describes as the ci'adle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi- 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
knovTi to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian^ from the name of the great historical 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about B. c. 2250, We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘ Sumerian ’ civilization and ‘ Sumer- 
ian ’ language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contributed some important elements to their 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to’ their language. Who they were and whence 
they were seimrated from the Minssaos and §ab»ans 
at a very remote period is proved by the fact that their lan- 
guage, though more akin to the Sab®an than is the Arabic, 
IS yet quite distinct from the former, whose written characters 
it borrowed, while it is also much less ciocely related to the 
^ahjcan than is the Minajan dialect. 
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they came cannot as yet be said. ^ Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name ‘Sumerian’ as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom wliicli such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were made by non-Semitic peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially were their 
culture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them fairly enough as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians were of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur^ which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
confluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usually call this 
language ‘Assyrian,’ because it ^vas principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowledge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria proper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, hut superior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less from the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
biblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10®’^^), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but cf. also p. 8D). 
According to the same account (v.^i), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further^ artt. 
Assyeia and Babylonia in vol. i. 

{b) The Aramceans.—ThQ second great division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Aramseans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was their 
original centre. They seem to have been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Uarran and Dam- 
ascus. A partial explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phoenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained, 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
.^amseans. Until the 12th cent. B.c. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. They also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper middle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Here was Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naharaim {or ‘ Aram of the two Rivers ’) 
of OT. Here also was ^Jarran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times principally by 
Aramteans. After the fall of the pittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram, immigration hither went on 
apace, and Carchemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Pamath, 
Zobah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.C.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (2 S 8). From the 10th to the 
8th cent. B.c. decisive importance attached to the 
r6le of the ‘ Aramaeans of Damascus’ (the ‘ Syrians ’ 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Palestine, which politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram, idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram, race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal E. Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram, political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
Aeam in vol. i. 

(c) Canaanites . — For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre- Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type ot 
Semitism. It is true that the Phoenicians of the 
coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ‘ the language of 
Canaan’ (Is 19^®), and analogous forms of Baal 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 
common camping-ground of the Semites we are 
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again left to the ^Yidest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaanites came into their historical 
ahiding-place. The answer is : from the north or 
east ; for if they had come from the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
ev idence. We may for convenience call the earlier 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people Avhose antiquity 
may be inferred from the name ‘ Land of the 
Ainorites,’ given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant fact 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence in small 
city-States, independent of each other, and only con- ' 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phoen. cities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
federation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet not of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the form of 
tribute-giving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab.,- the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at last to the Roman alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned in the Hexateuch as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the I^ittitks by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Aramaeans. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the peoi3le of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Lower 
Egypt (Cush and Mi?raim). The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly^ of 
Semitic origin, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a population supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
Philistines were probably a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine was made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.c. 

(d) The Hebrews . — By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but ail the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Edomites propex-, 
the Moabites and Ammonites, whom the traditions 
of Israel with good reason claim as kindred. Their 
larger affiliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke ‘ Hebrew.* But this 
was the language of Canaan ; and they may have 

* As to their places of settlement on the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the Ph®n. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, while the Canaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except south of that mountain range. 
The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for this 
local divergence. 


acquired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic. Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the line of Arpaclishad, Eber, and Peleg, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the west of the 
Lower Euphrates. This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a family of shepherds he 
was likely to have Aram, associations, since 
Aramaeans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture-grounds. It is in accordance with this 
hypothesis that we find him sojourning in ^arran, 
the great Aram, settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kindred there were always reckoned as Aramaeans ; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though born and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Aramaean’ (I)t 26®). But none of the 
Seniites show such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. affinity, 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highlj 
endowed branches of the Semitic race. The resi- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Aramtean. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egypt with the family of 
Jacob. But both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions were made 
of Arab, derivation (Kenites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It was therefore not till siiortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixity of racial type popularly known 
as ‘ Hebrew.’ What kept the community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what stUl 
gives Israel even now a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
J", the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrews must be taken only secondarily as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

ii. History of the SEMiTES.~It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with four primary 
branches of the Semitic stock : Arabians (and 
Sabseans) in the south ; Babylonians, Aramseans, 
Canaanites in the north. From the Southern 
branch the Abyssinians are a secondary offshoot j 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races we are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Semitic civilization is essentially^ of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all living 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, ^ the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem. admixture ; and 
it must have been from Arabia tliat this element 
was derived. We jissume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Aramaeans, Canaanites — 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert.* 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
follows ;-~The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an indefinitely 
long period before the decisive separation took 
place. Very early, howe\'er, apparently even before 
the Sem. language was fully developed, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N, African population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fixed settlements were 
the Babylonians. Since the * Hebrew * language shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the ‘ Assyrian * than does 
the Aramaic, it follows that the speaker of the former, or the 
Canaanites, must have lived longer together with the speakers 
of the latter, or the Babylonians, than did the Aramaeans. 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit w^as made 
across the Istlimns or over the lower entrance of 
the Ked Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and S. Arabia, 
from which came the African migration. This 
must have preceded the Sabiean development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Aramaeans branched off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlenient of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the wdlderness 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phcen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Red Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
It there presents an aspect differing not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showing 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
change from the Heh., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what Ave may call 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 

For biblical study the history of the SotUhern 
Semites is of comparatively little significance. The 
interests of the OT centre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arab's 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would he a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
cal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were occupied by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
scriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium B.c. the liveliest intercourse was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. and W. Arabia, —and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 


what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.c. 
to the peninsula of &nai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Minsean in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, and that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must he remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical liter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarchal simplicity of various tribes of tlie 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erecli. In these days — 
perhaps as early as 6000 years B.C. — Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknoum, ancient as they are ; for the waters oi 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in which indmdual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their oAvn. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be tAVo domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.c. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, hoAvever, we have 
reason to believe, AA^as not the first great ‘empire.’ 
It is only the first that is fairly Avell knoAvn as 
yet. The centre of authority AA^as also sometimes 
in the south, Avhere, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onAvards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. b.c. 
the rule Avas broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of Avhose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and Avas made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position Avhich 
Avas never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
regime. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign SAvay from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving idle till its reAUval under the 
Chaldaean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obscure. Begin- 
ning very early with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, it gradually extended northward mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria was 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom projjer the first of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
was never very large, but the race had a genius for well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
war, and more capacity for government than any intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadUy cherished ward was surely made and maintained from the 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 9th cent, onwards till the middle of the 7tli. The 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till Aramseans were crushed ; and Israel, repressed for 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu- a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
ries to reach the summit of power ; but the idea II. and Uzziah. But its ‘ day ’ also came at last, 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realm of 
most important incident in this process of Assyr, Assyria, while Judah was made an Assyu*. vassal, 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with Till near the close of the 7th cent. B.c. Assyria 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
venerable empire. . . . simply controlling the other Sem. communities, 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the but making most of them an administrative 
people of Revelation, and secondarily with the portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pass 
actors in the events that prepared the way for that the individuality of the various coram uni - 
that peoj)le and determined their providential ties was gradually destroyed, that one was dis- 
destiny. Erom these points of view we are able tinguislied from the other less by racial con- 
to look at the history of the N. Semites as one nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
great connected ^ series of events co - operating language. Ethnical terms were" generalized, so 
towards the making and the discipline of Israel, that Western seafaring men and merchants came 
In this ‘ increasing purpose ’ each one of the great to be known as ‘ Plimnicians ’ or ‘ Canaanites,’ 
divisions of the N. Semites played an important inland traders and travellers as ‘ Araimeans,’ and 
part. Thehonieof Israel was to be in the "West-land, at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from as ‘Cbaldteans.’ The general revolution of wiiieh 
the remotest known times was of special interest this phraseology is a symptom was immensely 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from accelerated by the irruptions of northern bar bar!- i 

the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed ans, Kimmerians, and Scythians, which took place 
them in course of time the slower-moving Ara- during the later years of the Assyr. dominion, 
mreans. Thither came the Hebrews themselves. The same influx oi' foreigners hastened tiie fall of 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
Thither, before and after the earliest and latest of account of the impossibility of lioldliig together 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen- 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for tralized force alone. 

exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, But when Nineveh fell, in B.C. 607, its ruin was 
until the 16th cent. B.C., the whole of the West- utiiizedbynewexponentsof the ancient Bab. spirit, 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And the Chaldeeans from the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
when its political control was relinquished, its Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
intellectual influence remained, so that near the upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Modes — a people 
close of the 15th cent, the Bab. language and its new to dominion, but the precursors of a move- ■ 
cuneiform writing were the international means ment which was to put an end to the idle of the 
of communication between the remotest regions. N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, conquest, the Chaldoeans retained the proper Sem. 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby- domain, while the Mecles claimed the highlands to 
Ionia itself, were written therein to the court the east and north. The regime of the Chaldneans 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of was stern and strenuous, though not so cruel as 
things at length passed away, because Babylonia that of the Assyrians. Egypt, which had been sub- 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
and thus both alike lost their hold upon the made a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
West. regnum, to occupy Sjuia and I^alestine. It was 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call thrust out by Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldsean. 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
that the opportunity for independent action came ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
to the peoples of the western coastland. ^ It was of Judah, removed from Egyp. control, was put 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their whole under bond to the Chald<Baiis. Repeated revolts 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, brought about at last the destruction of Jems, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were and the kingdom, and the exile of the people, 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- But internal decline efiected a decay of the 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the Chaldaean empire almost as swift _as^ that of the 
5ittites arose to power in Northern and Central Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its diira- 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- tion. Its destruction also was accelerated^ by an 
macy with the invaders from over the Isthmus. Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
Within the same limits of time, Israel, emerging career as the head of a little province of Media, 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to had become lord of the vast Median dominion, tlie 
play its rOle in Palestine. Then was enacted the conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
earlier half of its unique history, including its stretching from the Indus to the HCgean Sea. 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
Canaanite race, and its ‘ brotherly covenant * with its transfer into Aryan liands the political 
(Am 1®) with the other, and culminating in its sway of the N, Semites was for ever ended. 

g ’eatest external power and splendour under The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 

avid and Solomon, Then also were formed the Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
settlements in Syria of the Aramseans, which be- known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force, 
came so fateful for Israel in its ‘hundred years* Under the comparatively genial sway 
war,* in its cruel suffering, and its moral and Persians, many or the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- Aram., Can. (Phoen.), and Heb., continued to 
memberment. exist, and some of them to flourish. The Aram 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited people, in small communities, survived in greatest 
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numlbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
handed over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. ^ The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Israel, with all its feebleness and insignificance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of all ancient time. And it was after the national 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Ghurch abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea of local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Semitism under 
political disability and decline, than any which had 
been wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

hi. Chabacteristics of the Semites.— It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally atiected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the 'world’s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalism as a 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present the nearest surviving analog, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A better representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded by the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam : the migrations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de- 
cline, their superstitions, their monotonous actmty, 
their impulsive energy. But the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, trained in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archaeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
apmoximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We must not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of cattle were the property of others. 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 


w^ords common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms ; for their only law was usage and prescrip- 
tion, and their only court that of the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most closely 
allied by blood or common interest, 'was universal, 
and was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
became the rule in aU fixed settlements — an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal chief dom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States ; there intervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
overnment. After the establishment of the king- 
om, Israel was reduced to ‘ Ephraim,’ and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable , importance to the 
world were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-continued 
intense activity, wdthin a 'wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
imaginative. Such were the prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Semites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than moral ; patient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious ; faithful to friends, im- 
placable towards foes, — they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own ; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their faculty 
of surviving in strange conditions and surround- 
ings, and of arousing themselves from chronic in- 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
ower potentially acquired through ages of un- 
aunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld ‘ unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.’ But they are a^t 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they perceive the 
rincipal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
escribed as standing for the whole. In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
elements, or shading or perspective. In theii 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything ro direct supernatural a.gency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
patriarchal and the absolute monarchical. They 
follow but few occupations, and their work is 
divided among hereditary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatihc or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneficent or the most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice — Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
God to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has appropriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the world’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 

Literature.— On possible relations between the Semites and 
other races, see Benfey, Verhiilt. d. cigypt. Sprache z. semit, 
Sprachstanim (1844) ; Friedr. Delitzsch, Indogerm.-Semit. Wur- 
zelverwandtschaft (1873) ; McCurdy, AryoSemitic Speech (}SS1 ) ; 
Brugsch, Eierogl.-demot. Worterh. (1867), Introduction. On the 
question of the original seat of the Semites and their classi- 
fication, essays have been written by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel in favour of the theory of a migration from the N.E. ; 
by Sprenger, Schrader, and de Goeje approving of the view that 
Arabia was the starting-place. See the summation in favour 
of the latter hypothesis m Wright, Compar. Gramm, of Sem. 
Languages (1890), p. 5fF. ; and comp. Noldeke, art. ‘Semitic 
Languages,’ in Encyc. Brit.^ Homtuers latest classification, as 
based on language, may be found in AET (1897). The genius 
and character of the Semites are discussed in Hommel, Die 
semit. Volkerund S'jpmcAen (1883), p. 21 ff., where the views of 
Eenan, Ewald, Ohwolson, Grau, and Sprenger are also cited and 
criticised. On the religion of the Semites, see W. R. Smith, 
RS\ Baudissin, Studien. zur sem. Beligionsgeschickte; and 
Baethgen, Beitrdge z. sem. ReUgionsgeschichte. For the history 
of the Semites, see Max Duncker, Rist. of Antiquity (tr. from 
the German [1879], vols. i.-iii.); Meyer, Gesch. aes Alterthums 
(1884), vol. i. ; Maspero, Eist. anc. despeuples de V Orient \ 
Lenormant, Eist. anc. de VOrmnt', G. Rawlinson, The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern Woi'ld ; Sayce, The 
Ancient Empires of the East ; McCurdy, EPM. See also artt. 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol, i. and in the Encyc. Bihl., and the 
Literature there referred to ; and add on the Sumerian question, 
Weissbach, Die sumer. Frage (1S9S). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

DIASPORA.— 

Introduction. 

i. Extent of the Diaspora : in* (1) the Euphrates districts ; 
(2) Syria; (3) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (6) 
Cyrenaica ; (7) North Africa ; (8) Macedonia and Greece ; 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many. 

ii Organization of the communities : certain features com- 
mon to them everywhere ; differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the officials. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 

UL Toleration and recognition by the State anthorities. 
Three forms of political existence : (1) as a colony of 
foreigners (juaromiat ) ; (2) as private societies or 
* unions ’ ; (3) as more or less independent colora- 
tions alongside the communal bodies. Toleration of 
the Jewish cultua a main essential. Right of adminis- 
tering their own funds, and jurisdiction over their own 
members. The question of military service. The cult 
of the Emperor ; advantage of the Jews in this matter 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. 

ir. Rights of citizenship, and social standing. Citizenship 
possessed by the Jews especially in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria and Antioch, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganized like the cities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed a by themselves. Mmj Jews enjoyed 
even Roman citizenship. Social standing of the Jews. 
The offices of alabareh and * head physician.* 

¥, Religious and intellectual life. Danger of syncretism 
and philosophic indifference. The Synagogue a safe- 
guard. The language used in the Synagogue 
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services. The temple at Leontopolis. PaynieiiL , of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the 
festiv'als, Greek influences. Psedagogic part played 
by the Diaspora in relation to Christianity. 

Literature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the Apostolic and 
post- Apostolic periods, one of the most important 
was the circumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gospel found 
Jewish communities, which furnished them with 
the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
was not very marked within the pale of the com- 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to have 
been all the greater in the circles of * God-fearing ’ 
Gentiles, *vvho in many places had attaelied them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews. 
Through these circles being won over by the 
Jewish propaganda to a ^YorsIlip that w^as mono- 
theistic and determined by ethical interests, the 
soil w^as loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country presents 
an enigma to historical inquiry w^hioh it is unable to 
solve with certainty. In any case, various factors 
must have co-operated to bring about the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyrians and the 
Chaldseans forcible deportations to the Euphrates 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
■was repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in the interests of the 
consolidation of their dominions, to effect the 
greatest possible intermixture of populations, and 
with a view to this they incited and favoured 
general migrations, by guaranteeing certain privi- 
leges and by other means. Pressure from above 
and the prospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow- 
ing of the peoples scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It is to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a large proportion of those 
Jewish migrations, w’hose occurrence w^e can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period. But 
all this is hardly sufficient to account fully for the 
fact before us. Is it possible that the small com- 
munity, which under Ezra and Neheniiah organ- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and which even about 
the year B.c. 200 had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Judsea (in the narrow'er sense), should have 
produced merely by natural increase the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
1st cent. A.D. are found scattered over the whole 
world? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it was not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism ow^ed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence w^e can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures. 

In the present article we shall describe (I) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and recognition 
by the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in citizen- 
i ship ; (5) their religious and intellectual life in 
general. 

i Extent of the Diaspora.— W e have general 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Jewish 
people, commencing with tae middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. In the Third Book of %h^ SihyUim 
Omcles, composed probably about B.C. 140, it is 
said that * every land and every sea is filled with 
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them* (Omc. Sihyll. iii. 271j Bk yata ffiOep 

’srK'fjpi^s Kal irdcra Bakacrcra). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘ come into every city ; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ {ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘no people in the world with- 
out a fragment of us’ {BJ li. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398] : ov ycJLp ^cttlp iirl rijs ohovy.h'qs dijfJLOS 6 /xo?pap 
7)iuL€r4pav *ix^v). The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula {Legaiio ad Gaium, § 36 [ed. Mangey, 

h. 587]) : ‘ Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judtea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Ccele-Syria ; to the remoter Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia, as far as 
Bithynia ; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands : Euboea, 
Cyprus, Crete. I leave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants.’ We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in every 
detail. But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by ne^v discoveries, the more do we find the accu- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are the most im- 
portant testimonies ; — 

1. Tee Euphrates D/^riJ/om—The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses -were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldieans from the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried away ‘in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes’ (2 K 17® 18^^), i.e, in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
localities just named). The Chaldseans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the case with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. AnU xi. v. 2 : al 8iKa <pvXal 
iripav d<rlp ^^(ppdrov devpo, pypiddes dircLpOL Kal 
dpidficp ypcoadijpai fiT] dvvdpepaL ; cf. 4 Ezr ; 

Origen, Epist. ad Afrieanum, § 14 ; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. Al^iba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin^ x. 3 Jin. ; tradition vacillates 
legarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 

i. 143 f.]). 

A fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 350 trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania^EiU^Qh. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ix. 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657 ; Orosius, 
iii. 7), probably because they had taken part in 
the revolt of the Phoenicians against the Persian 
sway. 


All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develoj^- 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sui- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Roman period they were counted by millions ; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chiefly outside] the sphere of Roman' authority. 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Gaiiimy § 31 [ed. Mangey, ii. 578]). Trajan in 
his advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
a real danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob- 
able that these millions {ixypiddes direLpoL) of Jewish 
inhabitants were simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen . This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 
JuclEea, for the population of which we are speak- 
ing was Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, etc.; see, on this, below). The 
main stock, however, was certainly composed of 
I the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to wdiich the Assyrians and 
the Chaldseans once transported their prisoners. 
Josephus names, as their two^ principal cities, 
Nehardea (N^ep5a, NdapSa) and Nisibis {Ant. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 Jin,). The former of these was in 
Babylonia ; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (^abor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2 K 17® IS^h Around Nehardea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin ; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinseus and Aniheiis, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par- 
thian monarchy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Jos. Ant. xvili. ix.).— In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabeiie 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great w^ar with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (Jos. Ant, XX. ii.~iv. ; BJ li. xix. 2, IV. ix. 
11, V. ii. 2, iii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, VI. vi. 3, 4). 

2. Syria. — This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on account of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewish 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch {BJ VIII. iii. 3 : rb yhp ^lovdaitav 
ydpos TToXb pkv Kara Td<rav t^p olKovphTjv wapicrirapTai 
roLs iinxojploLS, TrXetcrTov 8^ rfi Kara r^v yeir- 

piaaip dp ape pay ph OP l|ai.p€TO)S Im ttjs ’AvTiLO)(€ia5 
9]p TToXb did rb ttjs wbXecos p^ye$o$). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos. l.c,). It is true that by all this they 
^ew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very definite. But Philo states that there art 
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'great jiiimbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria ’ {Legatlo ad Gaium^ § 33 [ed. Mangey, ii. 

582] : 'lovdaloL KaO' iicdcrriqv ttoXiv eicri TaiJLirXrjdeis ’Ao-fas 

re Kal Suptas). For Damascus exact figures are 
given by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 
'BJ II. XX. 2 ; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
{BJ VII. viii. 7 [Niese, § 368]) he gives, instead of 
this number, ‘ 18,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passage {BJ II. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion {rds ywaucas dTrda-as ttXtiv 
oXlym {jTrrjyp^evas ’looSaucfi dprjffKela), 

3. SOUTH Arabia,-^ AX what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, hut it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantins, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Fhilostorgius, iii. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent, a Jewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, hew'as dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ‘ Die 
Christen verfolgung in Siidarabien,’ etc., in ZD MG 
XXXV. [1881] 1-74. Against Halevy, who argued 
that the king in question 'was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in EEJ xx. [1890] 220-224). 

4. Asia BIlNOR, — Here we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
^ans, 'who were inclined to revolt (Jos. Ant xil. 
iii. 4). While these Babylonian J ews peopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jew's in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 15^®'^. According to this passage, 
the Romans in the year B.C. 139 simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned : the kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cnidos j Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side ; Lycia, with the city of 
Phaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, i.e. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various districts and | 
cities were in the year B.C. 139 politically inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jew's of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the 1st cent. B.C., w'e have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Ant XIV. x.) ; and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco^ 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, w'ere confiscated by the 
governor Flaecus (B.O. 62-61). The w'hole passage 
reads thus; 'Quum aurum Judseorum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis 
Hierosolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit 


edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Ubi ercro 
crimen est? quoniam quidem fiirtum nusqiiam 
reprehendis, edictum probas, jiidicatum fateris, 
quaesitum^ et prolatum palam non uegas, actum 
esse per viros primarios res ipsa declarat : A])aimcB 
manifesto deprehensuin, ante pedes prmtoris in 
foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullc 
minus per Sex. Caesium, equitem Romanum, eastis- 
simuni liominem atque integerrimuni ; Laodicem 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per iiune L. Pedu- 
cteum,^ judicem nostrum ; Adramyttii per Cn. 
Domitium, legatum ; Berg ami non multum.’ If 
w’e add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing w'ith the N.W.) : — 

a. Adramyttium and Pergamum: the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

b. Phokcm: an inscription {REJ xii. [1886] 236- 
2i^—Bidletin de corresp. helUn. x. [1886] 327-335) : 
Tanov '^rpinavoi rod ''^viridiavos rhv ohcov ml rhv 
irepL^oXov roO viraidpov KaracrKevdcracra eic Tu;[y 
e’yaptVaro r[ois To]c5atoi?. 'H crvmyojyi] i[r6Lju,7)](r£v tup 
’ lovdaiup Tdriop 'Z[Tpdr](apo$ tov 'EvTeoLOPOs 

(pdvcp Kai irpoeopiq.. 

c. Magneskt on Mt. Sipylus : a Jewish tomb- 
inscription {REJ X. [1885] 7*6). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, wdth a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among tliem oi Tvori 'loudaioi {GIG 
3148). The Jew^s played a prominent part in con- 
nexion W'ith the death of Poly carp {Martyr, Polyc, 
12-13, 17-18 ; Vita Polycarpi aiictore Pionio, ed. 
Duchesne, 1881 ; cf. also Reinach, REJ xi. 235- 
238). There is, further, this inscription from the 
3rd cent. A.D. {REJ vii. [1883] 161-166) : 'Pov^etz^a 
Xovoata dpx^<rvpdyuyos KarecrKeOao-ep rb ivaopLov rott 
aTeXevOipoLS Kal Opipaatp p7)devb^ dXov i^oualay t^%ovTOS 
dd\paL TLvd, el 6^ tls ToXp'qcreLf Oibo’ei Tip iepuTdrip 
rapLeiip btjvdpia Kai rip iBpei tup ’lovbalup byjvdpia 
'a, TaiJrijfS imypa^Tjs rb dvriypaipop aTroKetraL ch rb 
dpx^iov, 

e. Sardis: three official documents quoted by 
Josephus— 1. A despatch of L. Antonins to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.C. 50, 49), permitting the 
Jews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even wdien they are Roman citizens 
{Ant. XIV. X. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 
city of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion (Ant, XIV. x. 
24). 3. A despatch of C. Norbanus Flaccus, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religions freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. xvi. vi. 6). 

f. Eypaepa, to the south of Sardis; an inscrip- 
tion of c. 200 A.D., containing only the twm words 
'Iov8al(apP€<OTipup{REJx.l4:f,). 

g. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 

to the Jew's, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus ll. Theos 
(B.C. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.C. 49-42, according to w'hicli the Jew's 
living in Ephesus w'ere exem|)ted from military 
service even wlien they possessed tlie Roman 
citizenship (Ant XIV. x. 11-13, 16, 19, 25. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
w'ere called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were re- 
peatedly reminded tliat the Jew's were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Legatio ad Gainm, §40; Jos. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 4, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ac 19®. In a late tomb-inscription we 

meetwdth a Jewish dpxto>rpoi (Ancient Greek 
scriptions in the British Mtisetimi iii. 2, No. 677). 
The * head physicians ’ were appointed by the city, 
and enjoyed immunity from all burdens. 
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h. Tralles: incidental mention in a despatch from 
the Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

i. Caria : see, in general^ 1 Mac 15-®, and cf. also 
the above remarks. 

j. Miletus: a despatch of the proconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews {Ant. xiv. x. 21). 

k. Jasus, to the south of Miletus : an inscrip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B. C. , accord- 
ing to which one Isudiras ^Idaovos 'lepooroXvixlrris gave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Dionysia (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscr. iii. No. 
294— liJSJ X. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in^ tlie 
Maccabasan period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. * 

l. Myndos: a tomb-inscription fropa the begin- 
ing' of the Byzantine period [REJ xlii. 1-4). 

m. Halicarnassus: a popular resolution regard- 
ing the religious freedom of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. X. 23). 

n. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia^ vol. i. pt. ii. (1897) pp. 667-676. 

0. Laodicea: see Cicero, pro Flaceo, 28; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in w^Mch they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
{Ant. XIV. X. 20). 

p. Ilierapolis: three Jewish inscriptions pub- 

lished in Jahrhuch des deutschen archciol, Instituts, 
ivth Erg5,nzungsheft {—Altcrthumer von Hiera- 
polls, herausg. von Humann, Cichorius, Judeich, 
Winter), 1898. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points — 1. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with the threat of a penalty : el de yif], diro- 
reicret rep Xety rov {sic) Trpoa'Te[i']iJLOV 6v[6jUi}cLTL 

drjvdpLa xefXia. 2. No. 212 a tomb-inscription end- 
ing thus : d dk in erepos K7]5€dcr€i, dibffei ry Karotdg. 
rC)v iv AepdirSkei KaroLKodvroju *lov8aL(ay irpocrreifiov 
{S'i]vdpLa) (.) Kal iK^rjTljcravn {drjvdpLa) (SicrxtXia). 
dPTlypoi(f)ov diver idrj iv ry dp'xiip rQ)v *Iov8ai(OP, 3. No. 
342 (= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
i. 545) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius j^Rlius 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of purple-dyers (t^ aeiwordrxi irpoedpla. rOiv 
irop(pvpci^d<f>(j3v) a capital fund, the interest of 'which 
was to be applied yearly, iv ry eoprrj rG>v to 

the decorating of his tomb. He bequeathed like- 
wise to the directorate of another guild {rQ avvehpitp 
rCiv mLpodairtcrrQp) a sum to be applied to the same 
purpose, dv ry ioprij irevrTjKolcrrTjs]. The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least ■well dis- 
posed to Judaism (cf. Ramsay, Expositor of Feb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea : Cicero, pro Flacco, 28 (see above) ; 
also a tomb-inscription {ap. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 538) ending thus : d di ns 
iiriTri^eicrL, rhp vbpov oWep tQp 'Elovdicap. The ‘law 
of the Jews ’ cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 
by the city authorities ( !) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the legend ME (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pi. vi. ; cf. also the Catalogue of the 
Collection Waddington in the Revue Ntmis'ma- 
tique, 1898, p. 397 f., Nos. 5723, 6730, 5731). 
Apamea thus claimed to be the spot where Noah’s 
ark ^vas stranded. This claim, vrhich is known 
also from other sources, is connected in some way 
with the name of the city, 'Airdpeia Kip{aT6s, for 


KL^coros is the biblical term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the city 
that led to the localizing of the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelou (‘La 
tradition phrygienne du deluge’ in Reime de 
Vhistoire des religions, xxiii. [1891] 174-183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch -legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the J ews ; for the Phrygian 
’AvmKds or" 'NdvpaKos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (he is called 
'ArvasSs by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. ’1 k6plop ; but 
'NdvvaKos by Zenobius, Proverb, vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. s.v, l^dvvaKos). 

r. Ahnonia: an inscription in honour of a num- 
ber of synagogue officials who had restored ‘ the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa’ {rbv ' /caracr/cei;- 
aadevra oIkov tiro 'lov\las ^eovifjpas . . . iirecrKetaaap, 
see Ramsay, Revue des etudes anciennes, iii. [1901] 
272 [an earlier copy in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649 f.]). It closes thus: ovanpas Kal 'h 
(Tvvaywyh ireLprjaep oirXip iirixptcrcp 5id re r^v ipdperop 
atrQip [^Cjcacrcp Kal r^p Tpbs r^v crvpayuiyhp etpoidp re ical 
crirovSrjp, This inscription shows us to wliat influ- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akrnonia in the time of Nero {ProsopograpMa 
imperii Romani, iii. 224 i., s.v. ‘Servenius’; also 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Revue Numis- 
matique, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494). Since 
slie was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
Jewess. 

s. Antioch of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men- 
tioned in Ac 13^'X 

t. Lycia and the city of Phaselis : see 1 Mac 15®, 
with the above remarks on that passage. 

u. Korykos in Lycia : a tomb-inscription of late 
date {REJ x. 76). 

Y. Tlos in Lycia s a tomb-inscription from some- 
where about the end of the 1st cent. A.D. {Eranos 
Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the ifiplpov (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemseus for himself and his son Ptole- 
ms»us tirkp dpxorreias reXovyipas irap ’lovdaioLS, 

ware atrb etpat irdpnvv tQp ’lovdaliop Kal uribepa i^op 
elpaL erepov rediivai ip atnp. idp 8i ns etpeOdi) nva ndQp 
6<p€LXi(r€L TX(i3io3p np [the conclusion is wanting], 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Side : see 1 Mac 
15® and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 92^), also Ac 2^^ 

X. Cilicia: see like-wdse Philo, l.c. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6^, Cilician Jews lived in Jenisalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birth- 
place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9^^ 22®). One 

lovdas vLos loa-7} Tapaevs is mentioned on a tomb- 
inscrii^tion of Jope (Euting, Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 686). In the 4th cent. 
A.B. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
collected * in every city of Cilicia^ from the resident 
Jews (Epiphanius, Mcer. xxx. 11 : airo IrcdcrTTjs 
TTiSXecds rfis KiXiKcCag rd imbiKara Kal rds dirapxds 
irapd tQp iv rj iirapxi^' ^J.ov8al(ap dcriirparrep). 

y. Korykos in Cilicia : a Jewish sarcophagus 

with inscription der Wiener Akad- 

emie, Phil. -Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

z. Iconium in Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14^ ; on inscriptions there, cf. art. 
Galatia in vol. ii p. 88^ 

aa. Galatia: testimonies here very scanty, for 
there are none in Jos. Ant, xvi. vi. 2 (the closing 
remark that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Ancyra is based upon a 
false reading; the MSS have apyvprj). A tomb- 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin 
de corresp, helUn. vii. 24 {=BBJ x. 77). The in- 
scription GIG 4129 was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorylceum, not therefore in Galatia. Cf., 
in general, art. Galatia in vol. ii. p. 85^ 
bb« Cappadocia : 1 Mac 15^^ (despatch from the 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is sufficient to justify 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Cf. 
also Ac ; Mishna, KetJmboth, xiii. 11 Neubauer, 
G4og. du Talm/iid, pp. 317-319 ; tomb-inscriptions 
of Cappadocian Jews at Jope, in PEFSt, 1893, 
p. 290, and 1900, j^p. 118, 122. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, E. Jannai, E. Samuel) ; see 
Krauss, Griech. und lat, Lehnworter im Talmud^ 
ii. [1899] 558 ; Bacher, Die Agada der paldsL 
Amorder, iii, [1899] 106, 749. 

cc. Bithynia and Pontiis: the general testimony 
of Philo (Legatio ad Gamm, § 36, dxpt Kal 

tQ)v rod UdvTov }ivx^v ) ; a Bithynian tomb-inscription 
of late date {BEJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame 
(1 Mac 152^)=Amisus in Pontus, see above, p. 93^ 
From Pontus came both the Aquilas, the com- 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 18'^), and the author of a Gr. 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2^. 

dd. Pantihapcmm in the Crimea : two inscrip- 
tions of great interest (Latyschev, Inscriptiones 
antiques orce septentrionalis Ponti Eiixmi, ii.. Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than in GIG 2114^^ 2114^']), 
one of which is dated from the year a.d. 81. Both 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superin- 
tending’ this legal instrument, i.e, shared the re- 
sponsibility for its correct execution {(Tvv€TnTpo7reoi!>a-7)s 
8k Kal T7]s iTwayuiyTjs rQv ^lovdaioov). Thus even in 
that remote region there was in the 1st cent. A.D. 
an organized Jewish community. 

5. Egypt . — If even in Syria and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a 'numerous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moreover, 
the Jews came to play an important part in the 
history of civilization ; for, thanks to their favour- 
able social position, they v'ere able to adopt in 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became 
the principal rejDresentatives of the Jewdsh-Greek 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses 
of Jews to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Greek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplantings 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (B.C. 586), a 
large company of Jews, from fear of the Chaldseans, 
and in spite of the protests of the prophet Jere- 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (Jer 42. 43 ; 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros 
(Jer 44^). But we do not know whether their de- 
scendants maintained their existence here as Jews. 
— Pseudo-Aristeas speaks of t’wo transplantings of 
Jewish settlers to Egypt prior to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi ; one in the time of the Persians, 
and one much earlier, under Psammetichus, who 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had 
even Jewish soldiers in his [Aristem Epist, 
ed. Wendland, § 13: '^8ri iikv Kal rpOrepov UavQv 
elcreXTfkvdbrcaif abv rep Ukpcrrj Kal wpb ro&ricv iripwv ervp- 
yaxi-’^v i^aTreaTdkfiivm irpbs rbv rwu AWLSirm ^aaiXka 

fidxeaBai abv The king last named is 

probably Psammetichus li. [B.C. 594-589], who 
undertook a campaign against Ethiopia. That 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions^ of Abu- 
Simbel [on which cf. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s BE^ art. ‘ Abu-Simbel ’]. The J ewish 
migration to Egypt in the time of the Persians is 


not regarded by pseudo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
one ; cf. § 35, ed. M endland). See also ‘ Additional 
Note’ at end of this article. 

^ Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of Jews migrated 
to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
statement of Josephus, that, at the founding of 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewish 
settlers were from the first incorporated among 
the citizens {BJ ii. xviii. 7, c. Apion. ii. 4). Con- 
firmation of this is supplied by the decree of the 
emperor Claudius {ap. Jos. Ant. xix. v. 2), accord- 
ing to which the J ews in Alexandria were settled 
there from the very first (roTs TrpdjTOLs evdu Kai.poh) 
along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Lagi. According to psendo-Hecataeus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
(Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, § 194] : o^k dXiyat 8k Kal' 
/lerd Tov 'AXe^dvdpou Odvarov eis Ah/ywrov Kai ^-PoivlKTjv 
yeTkarrjaav Bid r^v iv ‘Svpia orrdenv, cf. § 186). 
According to pseudo-Aristeas, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large numbers to Egypt. The details of his narra- 
tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance. 
Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egyiit 
100,p00 Jews. Of these he armed 30,000 able- 
bodied men, whom he employed to do garrison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13 : d4> ihp 
(haei rp6LS fivpidoas KaOoirXla'as dvBpQv eKX€KT(2v els t^p 
X dipav KaripKiaep ev to?s (ppovploLs). The old men, tlie 
children, and the women, he is said to have handed 
over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as compen- 
sation for their services {Aristece Eplst., ed. Wend- 
land, §§ 12-14, cf. 35-36). Afterwards Ptolemy 
Philadelpiius is stated to have procured the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachma per slave (§§ 15-27, 37). Since 
Josephus, in relating tlie same narrative (c. Apion, 
ii. 4 [Niese, §§ 44-47], Ant. XII. i.), simply repro- 
duces the account of pseudo-Aristeas [in the first 
cited passage this is self-apparent, and in the other 
at least probable], the latter is our only witness. 
But, in spite of the romantic character of the 
narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 
that Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 
Egypt and set them to garrison duty in the 
fortresses. For the fact that Ptolemy Lagi took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
by Agatharcliides (Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, 
§§ 209-211], Ant. XII. i. ; cf. Appian, Syr. 50). 
And the employment of Jews for garrison w^ork in 
strongholds is coniirmed by the circumstance that 
at a still later period we hear of a ‘Jews’ camp’ 
('lovdalaip aTparbirebov, castra JudcBOTum) in various 
places (see further, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
.special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
city, was assigned to the Jews, ‘ in order tliat they 
might he able to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners ’ (Jos. BJ II. xviii. 7 ; from c. Apion. 
ii. 4 it might appear as if this quarter had already 
been assigned to the Jews by Alexander the Great, 
but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
in BJ II. xviii. 7, this was first done by the 
Diadochi ; cf. also Strabo ap, Jo.s. Ant. XIV. vii. 2), 
This Jewish quarter stretched along the harbour- 
less strand in the neighbourhood of the royal palace 
(c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 33] : vpbs dXifiepop OaXacraap^ 
§ 36 TTpbs rots /5acrtAi/cois), to the east, therefore, ol 
the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to he strictly maintained, for Philo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling-places 
scattered about in the other quarters of the city. 
But even in Philo’s time two of the five city- 
divisions were called ‘the Jewish,’ because they 
were predominantly inhabited by Jews (Fhiioi 
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in Flaccum, § 8 [ed. Mangey, ii. 625]). We learn 
from this that the Jetos^ constituted something like 
two-fifths of the popidation of A lexandria. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in- 
habited by Jews {BJ II. xviii. 8 : rh KaXoi^ievov 
AAra, the city-divisions being named after the 
first five letters of the alphabet). 

The total numher of Jews in Egypt is reckoned 
hy Philo in his own time at^ about a million {in 
Placcum, § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 523]). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 
‘ as far as the borders of Ethiopia ^ 

Ai^iOTTitts). This general statement is confirmed by 
many special testimonies, of which the following 
are the most important : — 

a. Loiver Egypt, To the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of Heliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
wliich must not, however, be confounded with the 
better known Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), lay the Jewish temple (formerly a 
temple of Bnbastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. A^nt. xili. iii. 2 : iv AeSvrojv ttoXgl 
rod 'HXioTToXfrou ; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 107’’). The region ^yas known as 
h^Oviov x<ipa {Ant. XIV, viii. 1, BJ I. ix. 4). XXith 
this we should probably connect the ‘ vicus Judse- 
orum’ mentioned in the Itinerarinm Antonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘castra 
Judseorum ’ mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum 
Orientis (ed. Booking, i. 69) is presumably dilferent, 
although also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, according to the statement of 
distances given in the Itiner. Anton. ^ the ‘vieus 
Judfeorum’ should he sought, there is still a Tell 
el- Jehudiyeh^ in proximity to which a temple of 
Bnbastis had once stood. Another Tell el- 
Jehndiyehi which, according to Naville, has ‘ quite 
the appearance of a fortress,’ lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. 
Fund, London, 1890). XVe should probably identify 
the first named Tell el-Jehudiyeh [not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 
and the other with the ‘ castra Juda?oruni.’ While 
these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Ctesar mentions an ’lovdalw 
(TTparoTedov, which, from the context of the narra- 
tive, must have lain to the west of it {Ant. XIV. 
viii. 2, BJ I. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be the 
same as the ‘castra Jndseorum’ mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatum. The existence of various 
‘ Jews’ camps’ is readily intelligible in the light of 
the statements quoted above from pseudo- Aristeas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
Athribis, where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Ptolemsens, 
son of Epikydes, chief of the police, acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue 
to the most high God (nroXeyalos 'EttikuSov 6 
eTTccrTdrys rCou <pv\aKLT(3v Kal ol iv AOpL^ec Toi^Saiot 
irpoorevxyv delp i^Lcrnp, BEJ xvii. Bidletin 

de corresp. helUn. xiii. 178-182). 

b. Middle Egypt. The more recent papyrus 
‘finds’ have furnished information regarding the 
early settlement of Jews in Middle Egypt. ^ Accord- 
ing to a document of the 3rd cent. b.C. discovered 
in the nome of ArsinoS (the modern Fayum), there 
liad to he paid for the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyris a duty eis ra aTrodoxccL rys icojfMys 
Trapa roav lovSaiojv /cat rcav EWtjvojv {The Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahaffy, pt. i. 1891, p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 B.C., we meet with a [TraperJiSTy^os 
os- /cat (rvpuxTL lma6a,$ [/caXetrat] {op. cit. pt. ii. 1893, 
p. 23). Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.o. a 
TTpoffevxh 'lovdatw is mentioned at Arsinoe {Tehtunis 
Papyri, ed. by Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, pt. i. 
1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, south of Arsinoe, 


documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 
period, in which a ‘Jews’ lane’ {ay(po5os lovdatKy) 
is mentioned {The Oxyrhynchus Papy^n, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. L 1898, No. 100; pt. ii. 
1899, No. 335). 

c. hfper Egyp>t. Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44^ is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.C., written ujjon clay 
tablets {ostraca), have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of Hie 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish : e.g. Iwctt^ttos 
AjSdiov, lojcryiTLO^^ ^ag^araios AlSiyXov, T^aypadaLOs 
'S,oXKovjM 05 , iiiptav la^apQv, Xt/iojz/ A/3i?;Xou (see the 
collection in Wilcken, Griechisehe Ostraka, vol. i. 
1899, p. 523 f.). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from wliicli we learn that a Jew, named 
Aaz/oouXos, had failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, A71 AlexaAidrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name of one Avrcavm MaX^acoy who had charge 
of the harbour dues (? ; 6 ppo4>vXcLKLa) at Syeue, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Griechisehe Ostraka, ii. Nos. 302-304, cf. i. p. 273). 
As general evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 
‘as far as the borders of Ethiopia,’ we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
of their numbers in the Thebaid is best shown 
by the circumstance that in the time of Trajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the rest of Egypt, 
against the non- Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.).* 

6. Cyreaaica . — Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
was present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. c. Apion. 
ii. 4 [Niese, § 44]). The Roman despatch of 1 Mac 
152 a presupposes the presence of Jewish inhabitants 
in Gyrene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
classes : citizens, farmers, metoikoi, Jews (Strabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2 .- rirrapes 8’ ^cravjp ry TrdXei 
rwp livpypatcop, y re t(2p TToXtreoy Kal y tcav yeujpyufp, 
rptry 3’ i] tup peroUtav, Terdpry 5’ 7 ) tQp Aovdaiup). A t 
that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
in the disturbances which Lncnllns, on the occasion, 
of his incidental presence, had to allay (Strabo, l.c.J. 
A Jewish rrokirevya in the city of Bereiiike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription (tTC 5361 ; see more fully, below 
§ ii.). Augustus and Agrippa took measures in 
favour of the Jews of Gyrene (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 1 , 5 ). 
We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 
presence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mt 27^^, Mk 15 -’, 
Lk 23-’’ (Simon the C^yn-enian) ; Ac 2^^^ (Cyreniaris 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost) ; 
6’’ (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem) : 
lU’' (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
13 ^ (Lucius of Gyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Gyrene (Jos. BJ vin. xi. ; 
Vita, 76). The great "rising of the Jew's in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan wms marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass, lx viii. 32 ; Euseb. HE 
iv. 2). 

7. North Africa. — Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman period, 

* The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period is witnessed to also by a papyrus probably of 
the year b.c. 240-239, in which a major-domo makes a return of 
the personml of his house for taxation purposes. He enumer- 
ates amongst others the •ytap'yo) X<xZ«-pos Voc.'yzira^ctce.x l£«/3 
KpotTipo^ 2<T«Aa:ij MotTosvjSiKflt?k. (Wilcken, Griechisehe Ostraka, i. 
436, and also the correction on p, 823). But the Semites here 
named may he Phoenicians or Philistines equally well with Jews. 
For Phoenician inscriptions in Egypt, see CIS i. Nos. 97-113; 
Ripertoire d'ipigraphie 84mitique, i. 1901, Nos. 1-4. 
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from tne border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., especially, Monceaux, ‘Les colonies juives 
dans lAfrique Romaine’ in REJ xliv. [1902] 1-28). 
We do not know when or how they came there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaica was largely 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic period, 
the colonization of Africa will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
tliat of Numidla and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsular Africa. At Carthage there has 
[seen discovered an extensive Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 to 17 loculi. Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven - branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, Ganiart ou la necropolc 
fiiive de Carthage, Lyon, 1895 ; for Latin inscrip- 
tions from this cemetery, see OIL viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114). The Avork adv, Jtidwos, attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hammam-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered, upon the 
mosaic floor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Renan, Revue archeoL, 
trois. Serie, i. [1883] 157-163, iii. [1884] 

plates vii-xi ; Kaufmann, REJ xiii. [1886] 45-61 ; 
Reinach, ib. 217-223 ; CIL viii. Suppl. No. 12457). 
At Oea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
a passage in Jerome’s new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Epist. Ixxi. 3, 5). On the Peutinger 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neighbourhood, called ‘ Jiidmorum August!.’ 

b. Numidia. The presence of Je^vs at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Serm. cxcvi. 4. At Cirta 
there are Latin inscriptions {CIL viii. Nos. 7150, 
7155, 7530 [cf. Add. p, 965], 7710). 

c. Mauretania. At Sitifis there are Latin in- 
scriptions {CIL viii. Nos. 8423, 8499). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Cmsarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue’ is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Monceaux, REJ xliv. 8), Even in the 
extreme west of Mauretania, at Volubilis, a He- 
brew inscription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (Berger, Bulletin archeol. du comiU 
des travaux historiques, 1892, pp. 64-66, pi. xiii). 

8. Macedonia and Greece.^IAlq most im- 
portant testimony is that of Philo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Caligula which he quotes (see above, 
p. 9§^). Thessaly, Bceotia, Macedonia, iEtolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, ra TrXeitrra val 
dparra neXoTrovvijo-ov, are named by him as countries 
where Jews dwell. If w^e compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of lacunce our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves {crtipara ywaiKela rpia ah dvd/xara ’Ayrt- 
y6va rb yivos *lov8aLav Kal rhs dvyaripas auras Qeoddipav 
Kai A^pod^ap) ; in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is described as ausjaa dvdpdov tp Bpo/na "louSaTos rb 
yhos *lovBaLov {Sammhmg der grieehischen DialeJct- 
Inschdften, lierausg. von Collitz, Bd. ii. Heft 3-5 
[1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these docu- 
ments belong to the first half of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
we have to do in all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabamn period who had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. From 1 Mae 15“^ it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at Philippi, 
Tliessalonica, Beroea, Athens, Corinth (Ac 16^** 
171. 10. 17 ig4. 7j; p'qj. Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see Cl Attic, iii. 2, Nos. 3545, 3646, 3547 ; 
at Patrae, 9896 ,* in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
X. 77 f.; at Mantinea, xxxiv. 148. 

EXTRA VOL.—7 


In tJie great islands of Euboea, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by Philo in the letter of Agrippa (see 
above). For Cyprus, cf. also 1 Mac 15^^, Ac 4®* 
11-*^ 13^2 -. . xiii. X. 4. In the time of 

Trajan the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non- Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 32; 
Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii, 1641). For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15-® (Gortyna) ; Jos. Ant. XVIII. xii. 1, 
BJ II. vii. 1, Vita, 76. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mac 
15-® of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes. The three 
last named were off the coast of Caria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus he connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mithridates/ we hear of great sums 
of Jewish money being carried oft' by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2: ra rQv Aovdaicup dvraKbcria 
rdXapra). Rhodes was in the first half of the 1st 
cent. B.c. the home of two prominent authors w’ho 
wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius and Apol- 
lonius Molon (both combated by Josephus in his 
work e. Apion. ). In the time of Tiberius a gram- 
marian named Diogenes lived there, whose habit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabbath 
day (Sueton. Tiber. 32). Delos, owing to its politi- 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, was a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
Thar Jews with a Greek education were settled 
there about B.c. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by two Greek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Rheneia (the burying-place of the in- 
habitants of Delos). The two inscriptions in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknown murderers of 
two maidens. The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewish ; the inscriptions are shown by the char- 
acter of the writing to be not later than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the 1st cent. B.C. 
(cf., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Philologtis, Ixi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favour of 
the Jews of Delos, belonging to the time of Cmsar, 
are quoted by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x. 8 and 14. 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8), Melos (A?2^. 
XVII. xii. 1; BJ ii. vii. 1), and ASgina {CIG 
9894). 

9. Rome. — When we pass to Italy, we find that 
Rome in particular was the home of a Jewish com- 
munity which could be counted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (L iii. 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the pr»tor Hispalus 
as early as the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: ‘ Judseos quoque, qui 
Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispalus urbe exterminavit ’ ; or, as given by 
Paris; ‘Idem Judseos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu 
Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit ’ [Sabazius is a Phiygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly a contusion 
\vith SajSa<*)^=H.eb. ZehJofh]). Since, accord 
ing to IMac at that very time (B.C. 

140-139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Rome by 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as if the 
propaganda referred to had been the work of 
parties in the train of this embassy (not the woi'k 
of the memtes themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy (ie. probabl^^ in Rome) is Cicero, 
pro Mmco, 28, from whom we learn that already 
in the time of Flaccus {i.e. B.c. 62-61) Italy was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent to Jerusalem. It was just then 
that the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforcement tlirough those of their country- 
men Avliom Pompeyhronght there as prisoners of 
war (B.G, 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters_ (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaiimi, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii, 56S]). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered his speech in defence of Flaccus, 
in the year b.c. 59 (Cicero, l.c.). On the death of 
Caesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights be- 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. Ccesar, 84). In the 
time of Augustus the J ews were already counted 
by thousands ; we are told that a Jewish deputa- 
tion, which came to Borne after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by 8000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XVII. xi. 1 ; BJ II. vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A. D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Borne capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. xvm. iii. 5; Sueton. Tiber. 36,* Tac. 
AnruiL ii. 85 ; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from Italy). This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus ; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 
policy towards the Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
§24 [ed. Mangey, ii. 569]). We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once more 
gathered in Borne at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘impulsore Chresto’ [i.e. occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a decree 
of expulsion is spoken of in Ac 18^ and by Sueton. 
Gland. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. lx. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difficulty of carrying it into 
effect, contented himself with withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [e/ceXeucre /at? cruva- 
Opot^ea-daL]. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Orosius [VII. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Borne was 
seriously endangered. But they succeeded, we 
know not how, in surviving even this crisis as well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their history, ‘though often oppressed, 
they always exhibited the most vigorous power of 
growth.* Educated Boman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. ZeitgeschicMe^^ 
iii. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public life. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the AifyovarrriaLOL and the 
^AypLTnr-fiffLOL (see, on these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant xvii. v. 1 ; BJ I. xxxii. 6, 
xxxiii. 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander [mr. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finance (Jos. 
Ant XIX. V. I). At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Poppaea 
herself is spoken of as and she was always 

ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant xx. viii. 11 ; Vita, 3). 

The dweiliniars of the Jews were situated at first 


and jiredominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 

§ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568] : r??*' Trepan rod 
TTora/AoO fLeyd\7]v rrj'S *Pt6/tT?s dTroTOfiijv, fjv oiiK Tjyvoet. 
icoLTexopi.eP'nv Kal olKov/nivT)!/ irpbs Aovdaim). But at a 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martins 
and in the very midst of the Boman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars {Sat. iii. 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Boiiie. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D, The Greek 
tomb-inscriptions known up to about fifty years , 
ago are collected in GIG iv. Nos. 9901-9926. They 
emanate probably for the most part from a cemetery 
before the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Bich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Eandanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
JEbrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna Itandanini, 
Boma, 1862 ; also the same author’s Dissertazioni 
a:ixheologiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. Boma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme- 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Bossi, by Derenbourg in Melanges Eenier, 
1887, pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see GIL 
vi. Nos. 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Borne known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Bieger in GescMchte der Jtcden in Itom, i. [1896] 
459^83. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
in Bom, i. [1893]. 

10. Tee rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, 
Germany. — The presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of tlie later empire. Belative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dikae- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Phoenicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant XVII. xii. 1 ; BJ II. vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town like Pompeii their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names ‘Sodoma’ and ‘Gomora’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house ; and not only 
‘ Maria,’ which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on earthen vessels : ‘ mur[ia] cast[a],’ and ‘gar[um] 
cast[um] or cast[imoniale],’ with which cf. Pliny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Bompeji in Leben und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15 f.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy’ in JQ,B iv. [1892] 606-625), In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent, there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius [A.D, 398] in 
Codex Theodosianns, xil. i. 158). At Yenosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 
longing to somewhere about the 6th cent. 
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(Ascoli, Iscrizioni inedite o mal note greche latine 
ebraiche di antichi sepolcri gindaici del Napoli- 
tanoy Torino, 1880; OIL ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentuin, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily. — They do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy. 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns (Eavenna,Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain^ 
Gaul, Germany, the testimonies likewise com- 
mence about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to ^Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschiehte Homs, iii. [1871] 5li f. ; the same 
author’s de Judceorum Coloniis, Konigsberg, 1876 ; 
and, above all, Th. Eeinach, art. ‘Judmi’ in 
Daremberg - Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquites 
grecques et romaines. 

ii. Organization of the Communities.— 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves" into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 
guarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Differences in regard to 
the possession of political rights, differences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, differences in the stage of culture in the 
various places where Jews lived, brought with 
them differences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution was different from what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies, l^evertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. We 
can prove both these points from a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances we ard unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the Euph- 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our survey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Eoman sway. 

At Alexandria the Jews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political influence, found them- 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constitiited a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent community, with a kind of 
monarchical head. Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo {ap. Jos. Ant. Xiv. vii. 2) ; ‘But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State ’ [mBlffran-ai Bk 
Kal idpdpxo^ airtav, 6s 8loik€l tg rb ^6vos /cal 
KplcTGLs Kal (rvy^6Kal(av /cal irpocrTayfidrm, 

d>s hv TToXirelas dpx^^y aBroreXovs), The tnaintaining 
of this independence was materially facilitated 
during the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17 j Dio Cassius, li. 17). In the time^ of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the decree of the emperor 
Claudius (qp. Jos. Ant, XIX. v. 2) that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held office during the administration of Aquila 
[10-11 A.i>., see ISphemeris EpigrapMea, vii. 448 


{ — OIL iii. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs’ (/cal nad" 6 p Kaiphv 
AkiIXus gv ' AXG^avBpeta, TeXevT’/jcravTos rod tQp 
lovdaLcap edvdpxov, rbv He^aarbv pJr) KGKoIkvKdvax, 
idvdpxas yiyveffdai). But the whole object of 
Claudius in this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political rights and the re- 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
been diminished. This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modification of the internal con- 
stitution. But we are expressly told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His ^ statement is to the effect that, when the 
Jewish genarch died, Magius Maximus, who was 
on the point of undertaking for the second time 
the office of administrator of Egypt, received in- 
structions from Augustus that a geriisia was to be 
appointed to manage the aliairs of the Jews {in 
Flaccum, § 10 [ed. Slangey, ii. 527 f.] : r^S“ yp.GTipas 
yepovaias^ o aojrhp Kal ebepyiriijs 'ZG^acrrhs impLGXTjao- 
yhrjv tQv ^lovdaLKuiv ecXero, pierd r^v rod yevdpxov 
TeXeuriiP, Bid tCov irpbs Mayvov Md^LpLov ivroXwv, 
fi^Xovra iraXiv iir AiydTrrov Kal rijs xc6pay iTnrpQTcei'GLV 
[the traditional Isldyvov of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Magius Maximus, see OIL ix. No. 
1125]). Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the difference between this later and the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerusia for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a gerusia side by 
side with him. In favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the decree of Claudius ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the interposition of Augustus. 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jews still 
continued to have their own superiors [edvdpxaC). 
The yepovata and the dpxovres at its head are 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
same context (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528] : rQr arb 
rijs yepovaias rpets dvdpes ; ih. p.€raTrGpApayhip irphrepov 
robs hf^GT^povs dpxovras ; ib, p. 528 f. robs dpxovras, 
rijv yepovaiav ; ib. § 14 [p. 534] rlbv ph dpxdvrtav), 
Josephus mentions the irposrGbovrGS rrjs yepovcrlas 
{BJ VII. X. 1). According to the principal passage 
of Philo (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.]), Fiaccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the gerusia to be 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this ; 
it may have been seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. In any case the 
were not the whole body of the yepovaia, but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greek word.* — A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
alabarch with the Jewish ethnarch. The first 
named office was a purely ciidl one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (see 
below, § iv. ). 

* In the above account no regard is paid to a passage in the 
Letter of Aristeas, which, if its terms were more precise, would 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about th© year b.c. 200, The passage 
(Aristece Upist, ed. Wendland, § 310) readsj a-Tav-ns at 

vm ot iTptc^Wipot vSv tcu ^oXiVsupares ell t$ 

nyoCp$yot 'rev iFhiBev? sTrrov (this, which is tlie text of our MSS, is 
reproduced exactly in Euseb. Ptmp. Eminp. viii. v. 6; Jos. 
Ant. xii. ii. 13 [edl Niese, § 108] gives a free summary of the 
i contents of the passage). Since there is no suflicient reason for 
deleting the « before iyoufjemt^ there are four classes men- 
tioned : (1) the priests, (2) the elders of the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the ^oJJvivptee of the Jews, (4) the nyoviAtvei rev x>Mkvs 
(cf. the explanation, of Wendland in FestsehHIt fur J oh. VaMen, 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the y&pevcrtec and 
the ^pxovvti as organized by Augustus. It would thus appear 
as if tlie organization in those early times had been similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustus, 
whereas in the intervening period it had more of a monarchical 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in a modification of 
the constitution having taken place more than once in th« 
course of three centtiries. But the statement ot pseudo- 
Affsteas is too vague to build certain conclusions upon* 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- j 
wise about the constitution of the communities of , 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- | 
selves amidst many local dilferences, 

1. One point in wdrich a dilference shows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as , 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called 'iroXiTc'ujjia. This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria {Aristea 
Epist. § 310), and of Berenike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the wmrd occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
lloiiian governor, M. Tittius {CIG 5361 ; see fac- 
simile in Roschach’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Micsee cle 
To'idotise, Catalogue des AntiquiUs, 1865, No. 
225) : rots dpxovcTL Kal iroXtreCjUart tQp ip 

BepepLicri "lovdaicov. The names of the dpxopres who 
stood at the head of the TroXirevya are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of ToXirevya in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, ‘ Le ToXlrevyu des Canniens k Sidon ’ in 
Revue archiol., trois. Serie, xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristece Epist,, Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
KaToiKia (inscription at Hierapoiis ; 5c6(ret rij KdroiKiq. 
tQp ip'lepaTToXcL KaroLico^PTOjp 'lovdaicap ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, p. 96 f.), Xaos (inscription at 
Hierapoiis : dirordaeL ry Xay rthp ^lovdaioip), eSvos 
(inscription at Smyrna ; ddjo-et r<J idvei tQ)p ’ lovBaiwp),^ 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is crvpayayij. In Greek usage this 
Avord occurs only in the sense of ‘assembly,’ 

‘ festal gathering.’ Thus, for instance, c. 200 B.C., 
in the so-called"Testament of Epikteta {GIG 2448 

Insc7iptiones Grcecce insularum marls Mgaei, 
fasc. iii. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to tlie hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
rh KOLvov, but the annual gathering of the society 
crvpayooyd (col. iv. line 23 £ rdp Si crvpaycoydp . , , 
ytpeadaL iy y^fjvl AeXcpiplcp ip rep yovcreiq) Kad’ iKUerrop 
iros ayipas rpels). But in Jewish usage (rvpcLycayifj 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents niy ; see art. CONGBE- 
GATION in vol. i. ). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society’ for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
a-vvaycayt) in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, . in Asia : at 
Phokasa {h wvaycay^ iTeiyrjcrep rCjp ^lovSaicop Tdreop 
Zrpdrwpos), Akmonia in Phrygia (oOs rcpas /cal h 
crvvayooy^ irdyTjerep), Pantikapseum {wpeinTpoTceotiffr}^ 
Si Kal ryjs cvvaywyris rQ)p 'lovSaicijp), 

At Borne the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities. They had, on the contrarj^, to content them- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions : 1. avpaycoyr) ASyovcrrrjcrLtap {CIG 
9902,^9903 =Eiorelli, Catalog o del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli: Iscrizioni laime. Nos. 1956, 1960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757 ; BEJ xlii. 4). 2. vvvayoyy^ 
’AypLinryi<ria3P {CIG 9907). 3. ‘ Syuagoga Bolunmi ’ 
{CIL vi. No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnus is=: 

* In the case of the inscriptions that have been already 
l^uoted in 5 i we give here only the references. 
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Volumnus], whether for the reason that the mem 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Ph 4^* 
ol iK rri's Kaiaapos oULas), or because the latter were 
t!ie patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
' Ay pLirTT'^o-LOL as well as Avyovo-T'/jo-Lot side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, — 4. The 
Kayw-fjenoL, called after the Campus Martins {CIG 

9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Disser'tazioni, ii. 
188, No. 4] ; also Garrucci, l.c, ii. 161, No. 10 ; 
CIL vi. No. 29756 ‘ mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni’). 5. The 'SL^ovprjanoL, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life {CIG 
6447 = Fiorelli, Gatalogo, No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known : — 6. A 
crvpaycay^ AljBpia/p, presumably that of the Hebrew- 
spealdiig Jews {CIG 9909 ; Melanges Benier, 1887,. 
p. 439 = Kaibel, Inscr* Gr. Sicil, ei ItaL, No. 945). 
7. A (Tvpaycjy^ ’EXalas, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree {CIG 9904 ; de Rossi, ButleMino di 
arclieol, crist, v. p. 16). 8# At Porto a awaywy^ 
rOiv liapKapTjaiiop, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, wdio were calcar lewises, 

‘ lime-burners ’ [Milayiges Be^iier, 440 ; and in CIG 

9906 we should in all probability read not Kay- 
rrjcrLbjp but KaXKapi^alcap [see Garrucci, Cimitero, 
38 f.]). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to he 
mentioned, namely, the ‘ Universitas ^ Judaeorum 
qui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt,’ 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 {Codex Justin, I. ix. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhere •we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name apxovres. 1. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine dpxovres at the 
head of the Jewish ToXirevya, 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish dpxeop is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
{BJ VII. iii. 3). 4. At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon {dpxovrela) is referred to in an in- 
scription (see above). S. For North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertnllian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
dpXf^p {de Co7'ona, 9 : ‘ Qnis denique patriarches, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus?’). It is there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utica is a Jewish one 
{CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfancon, e,g, ed. Paris, 
t. ii., 1687), which’ takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproach to the Jews that, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September *. ‘mensem 
Septembrem ipsnm novum annum nuncupant, quo 
et mense magisti-atus sihi designant, ^uos Archontas 
meant J When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua {CIL x. 
No. 3905 ‘Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Porto near Borne (Kaibel, Inscr, Gr, Sicil, et Itah, 
No. 949 ISXadSios Mmps and with special 

frequency at Rome itself {CIG 9906, 6447, 6337 f 
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Garnicci, CimiterOy 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same 
author’s Dissertazioniy ii. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, 18 ; de Rossi, BtiUettlnOy v. 16). — At Rome 
eacli of the societies, it is certain, had its own 
archons. They were elected, according to the 
Homily just named, annually in the month ' of 
September. There might be re-election {dis apxwt', 
CIG 9910; Garrucci, CimiterOy 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might be elected foiTife, for 
this is the probable meaning of tlie repeatedly 
recurring ^iov [CIL x. No. 1893 ‘Ti. Claudius 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches ’ ; CIG 9907 
did. §lov crvvayoiyTjs ' AypiTncrjaLm). Cf., in 
general, Wesseling, Be Judmorum archontibus ad 
inscriptionem Berenicensemy 1738 ; Schlirer, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Horn in der 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestellt, 1879. 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title 
yepovcTLapxils or 7 epovapiapX««>v is demonstrable. 
The first of these forms is found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome [CIG 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogoy 
No. 1956 ; Garrucci, CimiterOy 51, 62, 69, Dis^ 
sertazioniy ii. 183, No. 27) and in the neighbourhood 
of Naples [CIL x. No. 1893) ; the other occurs at 
Venosa [CIL ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the 
gerusial We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the 
communities bad not only dpxovres but also a 
yepovaia. The fact that, in spite of this, the title 
7rpecr^}jT€po$ nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders 
were not officials in the proper sense, they were 
the confidential advisers of the community. Hence 
Trp6<x^}jTepos was not a title. It is not till a very 
late period that we find it so employed [e.g. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CIL 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 6230, cf. also Codex Theo- 
dosianusy xvi. viii. 2, 13, 14). 

The office of apxt'srvvdywYos (EV ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’) was quite generally established. We 
can prove its existence for all the leading spheres 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 1. Egypt (Hadrian’s 
alleged letter to Servianus ap, Vopiscus, Vita 
Baturnini, 8). 2. Asia Minor : Antioch in Pisidia 
(Ac 13^®), Cilicia (Epiphan. Hcer, xxx. 11), Smyrna 
(inscription in BEJ vii. 161 f.), Myndos in Caria 
[BEJ xlii. 1-^), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, 
p. 94% for inscription ; in this instance an dpxt(^vpd- 
yojyos did ^iov). 3. (Greece; Corinth (Ac 18^*^^), 
iEgina [CIG 9894). 4. Italy: Rome [CIG 9906; 
Garrucci, CimiterOy 67), Capua [CIL x. No. 3905), 
Venosa [CIL ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia 
(Kaibel, Inscr, Gr. Sicil. et Italy No. 2304). 5. 
Africa: Hamm5,m-Lif near Carthage (inscription 
on the mosaic pavement of the synagogue), Csesarea 
in Mauretania [Acta Marcianccy iv. 1 ; BEJ xliv. 
8). 6. The Roman empire in general [Codex 

TheodosianuSy XVI. viii, 4, 13, 14). 

The duty of the dpxto-uj/dywyos was to take 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- 
fied member of the congregation being permitted 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an 
official to direct and watch over the exercise of 
this freedom by the members. This was the 
dpXtiFVpdyojyos (Heb. He had to fix on 

the reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
congregation (Ac 13^®). To him fell the general 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place 
in the synagogue (Lk 13^^), and he had doubtless 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings 
were kept in proper repair. He helonged to the 
number of the dpxovTes of the communitys hut his 
office was a more special one than that of the 
dpxopres in general; hence the two offices are 


named side by side as distinct (6TG 9906 ; Garrucci, 
CimiterOy 67 ; CIL x. No. 3905 ; Ac 14^ [according 
to the text of D : ol 3k dpxio’vvdytoYOt rwv 'lovBalwp 
mi ol dpxovT€s t??s crvp ay o^yijsD^ Since we meet 
with a yepova-Ldpxv^ side by side with the dpxttrwd- 
yojyos in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
those two offices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the dpx(-(rvpdyctyyos was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
yepovcria. It is qiiite possible, however, that out- 
side Italy [it is only in this country that we hear 
of a yepovffLdpxTis:] both offices were united in one 
person. 

Finally, -we encounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synagogcc and nutter 
synagogcei — irar^p avvayory^s [CIG 9904, 9905, 
9908, 9909; Garrucci, CimiterOy 52, Dissertazimii, 
ii. 161, No, 10 ; Melanges Bernier y 440) ; ‘ patei 
synagogae’ [CIL^ viii. ‘No. S499 ; Codex Theo- 
dosicmuSy xvi. viii. 4) ; warTjp rQv ^E^pktop [Melanges 
Benier, 489= Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. SiciL et Italy No. 
945); Tcarnp rov arkfiaTos [CIG 9897); xar^p Xaou 
dtd ^Lov [BEJ xxxiv. 148) ; ‘ pater,’ without any 
addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioniy ii 164, No. 18 ; 
CIL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221) ; ‘mater synagogue’ [CIL 
V. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The yery circum- 
stance tiuit the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand for a communal offteCy 
strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
the patron of the community ; it was simply ' 
title of honour given to aged members who haci 
.deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
of ages in CIG 9904 irOiv knardip [sic) 8kKa, and CIL 
vi. No. 29756 ‘quie bixit an. IxxxvL raeses vi’). 

The employment of the terras dpxopves and 
yepova-La sliows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the Diaspora icas based on the communal con- 
stitutlon of the Greek cities. There are otlier 
traces besides this of the strong iiifiuence exercised 
by this model upon the external arrangements of 
the Jewish cominimities. Like the Greek com- 
munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
of the proedria. Thus the community of Phoktea 
honoured a woman who had taken upon herself 
the cost of building the synagogue, xp^^^ crretpdpcp 
mi TTpoeopig. (see abov^e, § i.). The Jewish strategos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
wreath [Archiv fur Pap yrusf or schungy i [1900] 
48-56 ; BEJ xl. [1900] 50-54). The community of 
Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
who had shown himself friendly to the Jews, 
cretpapovp dpoyaari mO' kKdtrrrjp crdpo8op ml PovpLTjplap 
creipapip kXa'tpcp mi X7}fMPl<TK(p [CIG 5361). At Alex- 
andria honorific decrees and gifts of thi.s kind, in- 
cluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
exhibited in the vestibules of the s 3 magogues 
(Philo, in Flaccum, § 7 [ed. Mangey, ii. 524]), 
Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘ even the 
shields and golden wreaths and steles and in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors’ perished in 
the general destruction [Legatio ad Gaiuniy § 20 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 565] ; mi truoTru) rds crvyrndaLpeBdcfas 
mi cvpnrp7](Tddms rup airoKparbpm ripds darlBojp Kal 
crr6(f)dptap kinxpi'fceojp ml ffTrfXQiP ml iTtypacfiCop). 

The influence of Greek processes of law sliqws 
itself in the Jewish legal instruments allecting 
i manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapoeum 
(Latyschev, Inscriptioms antiqum orm septentr, 
Ponti Euxiniy Nos. 52, 53).~In Asia Minor there 
was a widely recognized right to exact a money 
penaltjr for the unauthorized use of a grave. 
Hence in a multitude of tomb-inscriptions we find 
a warning against such an mt, with a specification 
of the fine that would he incurred. Penal cautions 
of this kind, couched exactly in the terms usual in 
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ot her quarters, may be read also on J ewisli tonibs 
at Smyrna, Hierapoiis in Phrygia, TIos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, i i.). _ The fines are 
to be paid either to the Imperial ftscus or to the 
Jewish community {ry r(av^ 'lovoaioop [at 

Smyrna], ry \ai$ rQv ’lovdcutapj ry KaroiKiq. rQ}v 
"lovoaiijop [at* Hierapoiis]), or to both.— To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary offices upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as irpijrapis, crr€(paPT](f>6pos, 
yvfipaaiapxoSf dywPodeTLS, deKawpcoros ; so amongst 
the Jews we have dpxi-(Tvpdy(ayos (at Smyrna [EEJ 
vii. 161 ffi], and Myndos in Caria [EEJ xlii. 1-4]), 
Tpecr^vripa, and ‘mater synagogae’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exaggerated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities /card 
Toi)s Trarpiovs p6fiovs (Jos. Ant» XIV. X. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

iii. Toleeation and Eecognition by the 
State Authorities.— The framework of political 
rights into which the J ewish communities had to 
fit themselves, varied in diflerent places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1. The nearest analogy is that of the settlements 
of fGTeignerSj especially Orientals, in the great 
trading cities of the Grseco-Eoman world. In all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
Phcenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in greater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themselves into close corporations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter- 
ests. Settlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Ktrieis from Cyprus, Sidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 
Berytenses, Egyptians), Futeoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
tenses). The members of the corporation lived in 
the_ city as strangers (non-citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from the 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places. They formed a Karocda, ke, a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. .pother analogy is presented by the •private 
societies which existed in enormous numbers and in a 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Grmco-Eoman world. Eeligious or commercial in- 
terests, or both together, led in ancient as in later 
times to the forming of a great many ‘unions’ (^tao-oi, 
ipapoL^ collegia)^ which had their own administration 
of funds, and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own affairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
foreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from theni by the circumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for tne most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether citizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. For the more the Jews 
became assimilated to tbeir surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of homehorn, particularly in instances where they 
possessed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
however, they ajppear as a rule to have retained a 


certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exercised within their own circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions.* 

3. A third analogue to the communities of th© 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and Jdomans in non-Greek or non-Romaifh 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu- 
sion of Hellenism, had less occasioa for forming 
such corporations. These were much commoner 
Avhere Eomans were concerned. As the ruling 
nation, the Eomans outside Italy everywhere laid 
claim to a unique position. They were subject 
neitlier to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, hut formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, CIL iii. SuppL p. 1306, on No. 
7240 ; Mitteis, Eeichsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
ostlichen Provmzen des romischen KaiserreichSf 
1891, pp. 143-158). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in illexandria 
and in the city of Gyrene as described by Strabo 
{ap. Jos. Ant, XIV. vii. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the com- 
munal authorities, but constituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
regulations was State toleration cj the Jewish 
cidtus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Seieucids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies^ and Seieucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.).t Antiochus the 
Great protected the cuitus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ant, Xii. iii. 3, 4). [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Biichler, Die 
Tohiaden und die Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171 ; 
Willrich, Judaica., 1900, pp. 481, 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insuffi- 
cient grounds. The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thuTns, 1896, pp. 66, 68]. The persecution of the 

* Mommsen {Hikor, Zeitschnft^ Ixiv. [1890] 421-426) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall of Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people (g'ens, Wv<i5% and that after 
that event ‘ the place of the privileged nation was taken by the 
privileged confession.' That is to say, in the earlier period 
political privileges had been accorded to all who were Jews by 
birth, and to them alone, whereas in the later they belonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a ‘ people ’ (the inscription of Smyrna rm 
IQvtt rm 'lovhetim dates at the earliest from the 3rd cent, a.d., 
and even the inscriptions of Hierapoiis must be placed sub- 
sequent to A.I). 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the * confession * from being extended 
beyond the circle of the Jewish nation ; that is to say, they 
granted privileges only to the people, and not to the con- 
fession. Mommsen’s view, however, will be found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

t Of., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies to 
the Jews, in general, Jos, c. Apion. ii. 4, 6.— A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proseuehe 
{CIL iii. SuppL No. 6583 B54(r;Asu> UTuXapAtus Eys/sysT??? Tr,y 
irpos-ivx'hv oitrvKov, The monarch referred to is probably Ptolemy 
iiL, for had it been Euergetes ii. = Ptolemy vn., we should ha^fl 
expected his consort to be named along with him). 
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Jews by Antioclms Epiphanes was quite au ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy vi. (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
Egypt (see below, § v.). The hostile attitude to 
tlie Jews assumed by Ptolemy vil. (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious ‘bub their political 
partisanship (Jos. c. Apion, ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at sup- 
pi-ession by the Greek communes. It was especially 
to Cffisar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by Josephus {Ant. xiv. x., xvr. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of Caesar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman officials or of ' 
communal authorities of the same date. These | 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (ef., on these acts, | 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in Acta 
Societatis Phil. Lips., ed. Ritschelius, v. [1875] 87- ' 
288 ; also Theol. Literaturzeitung , 1876, cols. 390- 
396 ; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
Caesar prohibited in general all collegia except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8 : koX yap Vatos 
Kaicrap 6 ijpirepos ar parity bs icai {jiraros iv rtp bia- 
rdyfjLari KOoXticav Oidcrovs arvvdyecrdat, /card TToXtz^ {jlovows 
toJtotjs otiK lKtoXv(r€v cure avveKf^epeLv ovrc 

(r6vd€Lirva ttolgip). We find, for instance, a Roman 
official appealing to this decree in warning the 
authorities of Paros not to interfere with the J ews' 
in the practice of their religious observances (Jos. 
I.C.). It is likewise to the influence of Csesar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant Xiv. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Csesar’s death, the two con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jews. On the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.C. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exemption from military 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors {Ant. xiv. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making wmrlike preparations in 
Asia ]\tinor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the J ews were not to be interfered, with in thek 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices {Ant. xiv. x. 25). 

All this had the effect of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which J%iclaism was a^religio 
licita ’ throughout the whole of the Pi,oman Empire 
(TertulL Apolog. 21, ‘ insignissima religio, certe 
licita’ [the expression, by the w^ay, is not a technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of ^collegia 
licita ’]). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testified by ftiilo for the time of Augustus 
{Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
foreign sacra could be practised only outside the 
‘pomerium.’ 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially cohnected with t'vvo important con- 
cessions : t/ie right of administering their own 
funds, and jurisdiction over their own members. 
The former of these had a special importoce, 
owing to the collecting and transmitting of the 
dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem, The 


governor Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flaccum, 28 ; see the 
text of the passage quoted above, § i.). The com- 
munal authorities of Asia likewise appear, even 
after the edicts of Cfiesar’s time and in spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As Augustus per- 
mitted the export of sums of money from Rome 
itself (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 ‘[ed. Mangey, 
ii. 568 f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. xvi. vi. 2-7 ; Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 40 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 592]). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
w^as the possession of a jurisdiction of their own. . 
Since the Mosaic law has regard hot only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of ciyU life, placing the latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
and executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may be re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonins (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 50-49) to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. X. 17 : ’lovdaloi iroXtrat hp^repoL 
TpocreXdbvres poi iridei^av abrobs (rbvodop Idlav 

/caret robs varpiovs vbjxovs did dpx^s sal rbrov tdiov, 
iv (p rd T€ TTpdyimra Kal rds irpbs dW'tjXous dvrCkoylat 
Kplvovcnv* Tourb re alT7}(xaiJ.ipoLS tv* tolgiv abrois, 
rriprjcrat Kal iinrpexpai iKpLva). The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship {iroXtrai hg-trepoL), and as 
Roman citizens could have sought redress before 
the conventus civium Bomanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
{(fbvoBos, conventus) for decision. Even in the le^s- 
lation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases {Codex Theodosianus, ll. i 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398] : 

‘ Sane si qui per compromissum, ad similitudinem 
arbitrorum, apud Judseos vel patriarehas ex con- 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure publico non 
vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provmciarum 
judices exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri fuerint attributi ’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in criminal cases, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet with^ undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional police 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitsehrift fur die 
Neutest. Wissenscheft, ii. [1901] 88 f.), but this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 
powers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 
Palestine (Ac 22^'’^ 26^^). He himself was after- 
wards as a Christian scourged five times by the 
Jews (2 Co 11-'^) J in these instances we are cer- 
tainly to think, nob of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corinth the proconsul 
Gallic leaves it to the Jews to proceed against 
St. Paul according to their own judgment, for 
he himself will not act as judge wnen an ofenca 
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against the Jewish religion is concerned (Ac 
1812 ’^®). 

In addition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
regard to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
difficulty concerned the question of 'military ser- 
vice, Such service was quite impossible for a Jew ; 
in a non- Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially practical 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war between 
Csesar and Pompey in the year B.C. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. In the Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Caesar, Bell, Civ, iii. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted^ them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same effect (Jos. Ant, 
XIV. X. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19). Six years later (B.C. 
43) Bolabella, 'with express appeal to the earlier 
edicts, confirmed the privilege of ixaTpareia to the 
same Jews {Ant, XIV. x. 11, 12). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following : — 1. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
{Ant, XVI. vi. 2, 4). 2. If a public payment of 

money or delivery of corn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews ■v\^ere to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 569]). 3. Instead of the oil furnished by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 1). 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perma- 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The great question of the cult of the 
Emperor y which afterwards became the main occa- 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the case of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local persecution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun- 
tarily offered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at Alexandria, due at first to 
the anti- Jewish mob, but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. Ant. 
XIX. V. 2-3). No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the cult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the cult of the Emperor became the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitude to the J ews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
Rome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The great war of Ves- 
pasian and the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the case of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 
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drachmae had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ VII. vi. 6 ; Dio 
Cassius, Ixvl 7). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But tlieir 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch {Ant, XII. iii. I, BJ vii. 
V. 2). Doraitian exacted the two drachm£e tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Domit. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties ^ on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one to 
be accused for ‘ living in the Jewish manner ’ ( Dio 
Cass. Ixviii. 1). By this order the * calumnia 
fisci Judaici,’ i.e. accusations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish ^was abolished 

(cf. coins inscribed ‘calumnia fisci Judaici sub- 
lata ’). 

A violent shock to the existing condition of 
things w^as given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian, 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we can learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
carrying out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian’s immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more granted the Jews per- 
mission to circumcise their children {Digest, xlviii. 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept, Sev, 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex- 
pressly told that he ‘ Judeeis privilegia reservavit^ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 22). The policy of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general was directed tow^ards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. Rights of Citizenship, and social stand- 
ing. — It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at least in^ pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlerSy like the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not citizensy and had no share in 
the management of municipal affairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the case especially in such 
cities as had been newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
eriod. To the category of the recently founded 
elong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Alexandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very first founding of the city (c. Apion, ii. 4 : 

KaroLKTjcTLv dk a-uTots ^dcoKev rh'irov ^A\4^av8pos koX 
tiTrjs irapb. roh Ma/ceSdcrt Ti/J.7j5 iir4rvxov . , . koX pdxpA 
vw atiTujv 7} <pv\^ T^v 7rpocr7]yoplap MaK€86v€S), 

In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, byway of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
{B J II. xviii. 7 : *AX4^av8pos ... 48(aK€v rb fieTOLKetv 
/card r^p p6Xlp IcroTLfiias [var, lect, laov/Motpa^, 
ably a corruption of Icro/^otpfasr] Trpbs robs "BXX^//as. 
8dpi,eivep 5’ abrois TLjj/f} koX Trapd tCqp oX . . • 

Kal xpVP^aH^eip iT4Tp6\pap MaKeSbras), In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, quoted by Josephus (A 
XIX, V. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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and that they had obtained eqnal political rights 
‘ from the kings ’ {t(Tyjs ToXirelcus irapa ruiv 
rereux^ras). These rights were expressly continued 
to thena by. Csesar. _ A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian citizens [Ant. XIV. x. 1, c. Ajpion. 

ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of 'Ake^avdpeis and not that of the 
AiytiirrLOL {in FlaccuTTiy § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528]}. 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
cution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges {Ant. XIX. v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the citizen- 
ship, was not granted {Ant. xil. iii. 1). 

A similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus l. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes {Ant. XII. iii. 1 : ^eXeuKos 6 Ncfcdrcap iv ats 

iKTLcrep TfokecFLP €v rj 'Acriq. Kal Karoo Hvpiq Kal iv 
a^ry ry pi.7)rpoT6\€L 'Avriox^oq TroXireias ai)Toi)s y^ioocev 
Kal TOLS ivoLKLcrdelcriv icrorlpoovs diriopyvev 'hlaKGobaiv Kal 
I '^EXXycriP, (hs r^v iroXirelav rabryv ero /cat vvv diafieveov ; 
and to a similar effect c. Ajrion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39]). 
In this city also their privileges Avere set forth on 
brass tablets {BJ VIL v. 2 [Niese, § 110]). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
rights were first conferred upon tlieni by the suc- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes {BJ vii. hi. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileges after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian 
the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition Avas refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians {BJ 
VII. V. 2 [Niese, g§ 108-111], A?it. Xll. iii. 1). 

According to the above-cited passage {Ant. xii. 

iii. 1), Seleucus I. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the JeAvs, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only at Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Appian, /S'yr. | 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there Avere Jewish 
settlers in all of them, this must have been the 
case Avith no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part of the JeAVS Avas based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
could not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
contingency, hoAvever, Avhich made this possible, 
namely, if the political constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their constitution took place frequently at_ the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demq- 
cratisal constitutions (Arrian, I. xviii. 2). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating fornm in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
lestoration of autonomy and democracy in tlie 
cities of the Ionian coast Avas essentially the work 
of Antiochus ii. (Theos), B.O. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 2 ; tQp y dp' libvoov KovydlvToov iF ahrovs [6’C?X 
rods ^lovdaiovs] Kal deophoov rod ^Ayplmrov, iva rys 
ToXcreias, avroXs eSwKCV ’Avrtoxos o ^eXeliKov 
vloovbs 6 Trapd roos ''EXXycnp 0€os X^yopsPOSy pbpoi 
fiereXeoocTLP, K.r.X. This general testimony of J ose- 
phus, according to Avhich Antiochus ll. bestoAved 
their rroXirda on the lonians, is confirmed by a 
number of special inscriptional testimonies). It is 
probable that at this time of the political re- 


organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the JcAVs amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is Avrong, indeed, to refer the 
a^rots in the above quotation to the Jews; it 
really stands for the lonians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the lonians the J cavs also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in tlie time of Agrippa the 
non-JcAvish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the JeAVs in Ephesus and in 
the rest of jonia possessed the rights of citizens 
(c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39] : ol ip ical /card ryp 

dXXyp ’looviap rois avdoyepiao ToXlrats bpcapvpovcnvy 
roOro Tapacrxbproap airoos rQp dLaddxoiv). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also {Ant. xiv. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Gyrene {ib. xvi. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
(pvXy by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
toAvns Avere divided into (pvXal, Avhich also practised 
their OAAm special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a J eAv at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
Greek toA\m (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Expositor, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only AAliere a considerable number of 
JeAvs formed a (pvXijof their oAvn, on the same foot- 
ing as the other ^vXai, could they be citizens. If 
then St. Paul AA\as a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21’'^*), Ave 
must conclude that the JeAvs in general Avho Avere 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
{l.c. pp. 29-33) suggests that they msoj have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of tlie 
constitution of the city by Antiochus iv. about the 
year B.a 170. This appears, hoAvever, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the JeAA^s. 

Even Avhen the JeAvs formed a of their oAvn, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in a self 'Contradictory ‘position. They had to take 
their part in municipal business. But this in- 
cluded, amongst other tilings, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards Avliich the 
JeAvs Avere compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passmty was a con- 
stant ground of complaint on the part, of their 
heathen felloAV-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such Avas the demand made by the repre- 
sentatiA^es of the Ionian cities Avhen they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
{Ant. XII. iii. 2 : d^oovvroov, el avyyepus eicnp adrois 
’loL'daioi, cri^eadaL rods avrCoP deods). The Same vieAV 
Avas taken everyAvhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the JeAvs should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants just 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
I ship. So it AA^as, for instance, at Alexandria {BJ 
\ II. xviii. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
{BJ A^ii. iii. 3-4, V. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast {Ant. XII. iii. 2); and the same Avas the case 
at Cmsarea in Palestine, Avhere they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the ic-oroXirela {Ant. XX. 
viil 7, 9, BJ II. xiii. 7, xiv. l-S, xviii. 1). Every- 
Avhere it Avas only the superior authority of the 
Roman imperium that protected them in the en- 
joyment of the privileges that Avere recognized as 
belonging to them. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspora possessed also the tKowwin 
citizenship. At Rome many of them had the 
degree of citizenship enjoyed by free<lmen {libera 
Uni), for a large proportion of the community waa 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by Pompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted {Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, Eomisches Staatsrecht, 
iii. 1, 420-457).— In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship : 
so, for instance, at Ephesus {Ant, XIV. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis {ih. 17), Delos [ih. 14), in general {ib. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 16^''®'* 23-'^). We 

are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging {Ac 16^'^^* 22^®®'-) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘call upon’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, Le. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the ^Emperor himself (Ac 
25 iofr. 21 2032 . Qf^ Mommsen in Ztschr, f. Nmtest, 
Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
{Ant, XIV. X. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in different places. They appear 
to have been most favourabty situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
r61e in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘en- 
trusted their whole empire to J ews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. c, Apion, ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus {Ant. xill. 
X. 4, xiii. 1-2).* In an inscription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, rOtv (pvXaiarCov 

(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96^^). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The ’Avtcovlos 
MaXyatos who in the time of Trajan held the 
6piio(pv'\ada at Syene (see above, p. QG*^), may also 
have been a non- Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96’^) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jew^s of noble 
birth and wealth held the office of alaharch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ant, xviii. vi. 3, viii. 1, xix. v. 
1, XX. V. 2), and a certain Demetrius (xx. vii. 3). 
The view that the alaharch was the head of the 

* Chelkias and Ananias were the sons of the hijrh priest Onias 
IV., the founder of the temple of Leontopolis.— A Greek inscrip- 
tion, nowin the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
in honour of a- certain Chelkias or, as is more probable, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive Xsxdou. The 
subject honoured was (TTpoiTvtyas^ and received as a mark of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Arehiv fur Papyrm- 
forschung, i. [lOOOj 48-5G). It is possible, but not certain, that 
Ibis Chelkias is identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 


Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the dpa(5dpx'iis, whos^ 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, i.e. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘ vectigal Arabarchias per iEgyptum 
atque Augustamnicam constitutum ’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin. IV. Ixi. 9 ; an^ inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tariff fixing ‘ how 
much is to be raised by those who farm the 
dTToo’ToXtoz' [?] at Koptos under the araharchy^ ; see 
the text of tliis inscription in Bulletin de corresp. 
hellenique, xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alaharch in general, see the Literature in Schurer, 
GJV‘^ iii. As f., and add Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alaharch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘ continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of the river’ (c. Apion, 
ii. ^fin.i ‘maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est fiuminis custodiam 
totiusque custodiie’ [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ‘watching of the river’ refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alaharch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, but a man wdio held a prominent 
place in civil life.— Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alaharch Alexander, even reached the highest 
grades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
[ holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ li. 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
inscriptions with Jewish head physicians ’ {dpxt’ 
arpoL ; see Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
M'useiinii iii. 2, No. 677 ; Ascoii, Iscrizioni inedite 
0 mat note, 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jew's from the time of 
Septimius Severus w'ere admitted to the city offices 
{Digest. L. ii. 3 : ‘ Eis qui Judaicam superstitionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honores 
adipisci permiserunt ’). 

V. Religious and Intellectual Life. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewfisli people preserved its religious unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maccabsean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there w'as in_ aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a NiK-^ras Tdcrows 
Aepoa-oXvglrrjs w’ho contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 94''). 
But the Maccabsean rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of tins 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
the sense in 'which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseb. 
Proep. Evang. ix. 18, 23, 27). In the temple of Fan 
at ApollonojDolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jew's 
recorded their thanks to ‘ the god ’ for an act of 
deliverance {CIG 4838*^). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish dpxf‘ 0 ’vvdyiayoL ‘ astrologers, Aarw- 
spices, and <|uacks’ (Vopisc. Vita Saturnini, e. 8, 
in the ‘ Scriptores Historise Augusta?. ’ : ‘ Nemo 
illio archisynagogus Judseorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus, 
non haruspeXj non aliptes’). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in- 
difference to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of tiie allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de. Migratione Ahraliamit 
§16 [ed. Mangey, i. 450] : elul ydp rives ot foi/s pTjrods 
vofiovs crupi^oXa vo'ijrSiv Trpayp.dT 0 )v inroXapL^dvovres rd 
ph dyav 'QKpt^cacrav, rQv di pad^piuis <hXLy(JI)p7}ffa.v), It 
may be also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a lieavy counter-weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines as in Palestine. Syncre- 
tistic movements and philosophic indifference never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke off 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the literal sense men- 
tioned by him in "he above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, naj* he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gatherings in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. It is beyond question 
that these were held also in the Diaspora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to Philo, ^ On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are'opened, 
in which understanding and self-restraint and 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught’ {de 
SejpitvnariOf § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 2S2]). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys in Asia Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagogues everywhere, 
e.g. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 13^^), Iconium (14^), 
Philippi (16"’*®), Ephesus (18^®*^® 19®}, Thessalonica 
(17^), Bercea {11^% Athens (17^^), Corinth (IS^*’). 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there were a great 
many (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 565] : iroXXal 6^ eicn KaO* ^Karrov rii'qya tt)s TrbXeias). 

The language used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 
the synagogues (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dial. e. Tryph. 
72; Tertull. Apol, 18; Pseudo- Justin, Cohort, ad 
Grose. 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be regarded as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inscriptions. The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97^) mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about B.O. 100. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX {imKaXodpai ml 

rbv Qebv 'rbv ^iffiarov^ rbv Kdpiov ruiv TrvGvpLdrujv 
ml wdo'ps a-apKbs . . . Kvpie 6 rravra i^opwv mi oi 
&vyeko(, 0eo9y A vdera ir ry a-'/ipepov w^pai 


TdireLvovraL ped’ iKereias). Even the Palestinian 
Rabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Scriptures in Greek and the uttering of 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this permission are very trifling 
[Megilla, i. 8 ; Sutd, vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers {Shmnd, Shemoneh 'Esreh, and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned. 

No sacrificial cuUus was legal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion of its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under An tiochus 
Epiphanes. The high priest’s son, Onias, having 
no prospect of gaining his ancestral office at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus V. 
(Eupator) (B.c. 164-162). Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy vi. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra. The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the dypla, Bod^aoris. * This w*as con- 
verted by Onias into a J ewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already px'iests on the spot in 
sufficient numbers, a formal Jewish temple-ciiltus 
was established, which continued unintermpted 
from that date {c. B.o. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
wms also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. A7it. Xli. ix. 7, XIII. iii. 1-3, 
X. 4, XX. X. 3 ; BJ I. i. 1, vii. x. 2-4 ; Orac. Sihyll. 
V. 429-511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded by. the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
as justifiable, and that the sacrifices offered in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
of validity attributed to them (Mishna, Mmahoth, 
xiii. 10). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not satisfied with their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per- 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, de Providentia, quoted in Euseb. 
Preep. Erang. viii. 14, 64, ed. Gaisford), and tbeir 
priests, when they married, always had the gene- 
alogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. c, 
Apion. i. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the J ews was that of paying 
the manifold dues to the priests and to the temple 
at Jerusalem-, firstfruits, heave - ottering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, offerings on divers occasions, and finally 
the two drachmae tax. So far as a due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land -was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave - offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora were, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
from Jerusalem was bound, if he meant to be 
true to his religion. If tlie dues could not, 
owing to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 

* Its situation is most precisely defined in Jos. A wil. xiii. iii. 2 : 
vi |v AsfiVT*)V tro'Kii ray 'HX<srroA<Toy hpav 

yopBvouivov T% Bcy/!3«<rTs«;. Ill other passaii'cs Jose- 

phus ‘says merely that the temple was situated ‘ in tlie norne of 
Heliopolis ’ {Ant. xn. ix. 7, xm. x, 4, xx. x. a ; BJ i. i. 1, vii. x. 3). 
We have to do, then, not with the lietter-known Leontopolis, 
which formed a norne of its own, but with another, wliich was 
included in the nome of Heliopolis. The latter lay on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neig'liboiirhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearing- the name Tell el‘Jehudii/fh(see Naville, 
‘The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias’ in Seventh 
Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. Etmd, iS9i)). One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation of Onias. Xaville fixes 
upon the one farthest south, on account of its being: nearer 
to Heliopolis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 
present writer the likelier site, because there are evideneeao# 
the Bulmstis cult at it. See also above, p. bos'. 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctiliously and zeal- 
ously discharged by tiie far scattered Diaspora. 
The result of tlus was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanctuary. Josephus 
{Ant. XIV. vii. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diaspora. 
Philo gives a detailed account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money {de Monarchia, ii. 3 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 224]) : ‘ The temple derives its 
revenue not merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple’s sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound up 
with that of the whole world. For it is prescribed 
that all Jews over twenty years of age shall pay 
annual dues. . . . But, as might be expected in 
the case of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. In almost every^ city there is 
a receiving office for the sacred funds, into which the 
dues are paid. And at fixed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem. The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 
pious is based upon the regular payment of the 
dues.’ In the Euphrates districts the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis and Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was first collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem at a fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacred treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos. Ant. 
xviiL ix. 1). 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and municipal authorities.’ Flaccus, during his 
administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly inclined to do the same. But the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Csesar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 103). 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma- 
tion. The two drachmae tax was converted into a 
Roman tax ,* other dues which depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the J ewish people, 
by voluntary self - taxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new central authority, the I’atri- 
archate, was created, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostoli. 

The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close 'fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival pilgHmages made by Jews 
from all parts of the world to Jerusalem. ‘ Many 
thousands from many thousand cities journeyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south ’ (Philo, de Monarchia, ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
{BJ VI. ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respects Greek culture asserted its suprem- 

acy in a decisive fashion here, as elsewhere. In 


Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was the mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.C. and the first centuries A.D. are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
cause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, § i., for the most important materials under 
this head). These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of cultuie 
that prevailed in the communities. The Greek of 
the tomb- inscriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed 
that the Jews here remained for the most j^art at 
a low social level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

It was in Egypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek poets 
and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides ; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this could 
not, as a matter of course, be witliout far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and oi life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. Tlie 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
andrian, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda) ; and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see tlie fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by tlie tragedian Ezekiel ap. Eiiseb. Frmp. Evang, 
ix. 28, 29 ; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap. Euseb. 
ib. ix. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotlieism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many elements which 
w’^ere capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion ; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophic AVorld-conce;^tion of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philosophy of religion which 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek culture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propaganda. Those whom they gained over were 
either formally received into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form ‘as* God-fearing’ {(x^^bpevoi, 4 >o§qv- 
fievoi rhv O^hv), forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. Peoselyte in vol. iv. ). 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary .to Christianity. In general the 
Jewish Diaspora, as was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along wdiich 
the first preachers of the gospel went forth into 
the 'world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the rapid success of their preaching. 
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{Additional Note to § i. (5). — The early settle- 
ment of J ews in A lexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: ’T7r^/> 
^acn\^(i)S liroXefmiov /cat ^acrLkiorcrrjs Bepeyt/cijs doeX^ijs 
Kcu ywaLKOS /cat ruv reKVwv rrjp Trpod^xrxAv 6 Toi/oatot 
(see BEJ xlv. [1902] p, 162). The inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy ill. Euergetes 
(247-222 B.c.)]. 

Literature.— Remond, Vermch emer Gesch. der Ambreit. 
des Judenthwns von Cyrus his auf den yduzlieKen (Intergang 
des Jiidischen Staats, Leipzig, 1 789 ; Gieseler, Lehrbiich der 
Rirehengeschichtey Bd. i. Abth. 1 (4 Aufi. 1S44), p. 53 ff.; Winer, 
li U'jB art. ‘ Exil ’ (i. 357-360), and ‘ Zerstreuung ' (ii. 727-730), 
also the articles on particular cities, e.g. ‘Alexandria,’ ‘Anti- 
ocliia,’ ‘Cj^rene,’ ‘Rom,’ etc.; J. G. Muller, art. ‘Alexandrin- 
ische Juden’ in Herzog’s i. [1854] 235-239; Reuss, art. 

‘ Heilenisten,’ ibA v. 701-705, Sy. 738-741; Lutterbeck, Die 
Heutest. Lehrhegriffe, i. [1852] 99-120 ; Prankel, * Die Diaspora 
zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels’ in Monatsschr, fur Gesch, mid 
ILtssfi'nsaA. des Judenthums, 1853, pp. 409-429, 449-463, also the 
same author’s art. ‘Die Juden unter den ersten romischen 
Kaisern,’ ib. 1854, pp. 401-413, 439-450; Jost, Gesch, der 
Israeliten, ii. 230-344, Gesch. des Judenthtims mid seiner 
Secten, i. 336 ff., 344-361, 867-379; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael^ iii. 425-579, Handelsgeschiehte der Juden des Alter- 
thmns, 1879 ; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden^, iii. [ISSS] 24-49 ; Cham- 
pagny, Rome et la Judee au temps de la chute de Neron, i. 
[Paris, 1S65] 107-154 ; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes /srae?, iv. 305 if., 

V. 108 ff., vi. 896 ff.; Holtzmann in Weber-PIoltzmann’s Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel^ ii. 38-52, 253-273 ; Hausratli, R cutest Aeit- 
gesoMchte^, ii. 91-145, iii. 383-392; Neubauer, La G6ographie 
du Talmud^ 186S, pp. 289-419; Friedltinder, DarsteUiingen aus 
der Sittengesch. Moms, iii. [1871] 504-517, also ‘ de Judceorum 
ColoniiSj’Regimonti Pr., 1876 [Progr.] ; Deutsch, art. ‘ Dispersion’ 
in Kitto’s C/yclopcedia oj Biblical Literature', Westcott, art. 
‘Dispersion’ in Smith’s Weizsacker, art. ‘ Zerstreuung ’ 

in Schenkel’s BibeUeodcon, v. 712-716 ; Hindekoper, Judaism at 
Mome'B.C. 76 to a.d. 140, New York, 1876 (cf. 77ieol. Literatur- 
zeitung, 1877, col. 163) ; Hamburger, RE f Ur Bibelund Talmud, 
Abth.iii (1883), arts. ‘Zehn Stamme,’ ‘ Zerstreuung,’ also ‘Alex* 
andria,* ‘Antiochia,* ‘Rom,’ etc., further, art. ‘Ausbreitung 
des Judenthums ’ in Supplement bd. iii. [18921 9-24 ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Gesch. v. [1885] 489-499 ; Pressel, Die Zerstreuung des Volkes 
Israel, 1889 ; Renan, Histoire dupeuple dJsrael, v. [1893] 221-247 ; 
M. Friedliinder, Das Judenthmn in der vorchristlichen griech- 
ischen Welt, 1897; Reinach, art. ‘ Juda3i’ in Daremberg-Saglio’s 
Diotionnaire des A7itiquites grecques et romaines; Schiirer, 
GJV% iii. [1898] 1-102 [H JP, ii. ii. 219-327], where a number of 
points are discussed in fuller detail. E. SCHURER. 

RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR.- , 

Introduction. 

A. Primitive Anatolian and pre-Hellenic Religion. 

I. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects : (1) stones, 

pillars, columns, etc. ; (2) thrones ; (3) weapons ; (4) 
wooden post#. 

II. Sacred Trees. 

III. Sacred Animals : (1) animals as parts of the god ; (2) the 

bull ; (3) the goat ; (4) the sheep ; (5) the horse ; (6) 
the swine ; (7) the bee ; (S) the sacredness of domesti- 
cated animals ; (9) domesticated animals as sacrifice ; 
(10) the lion, the stag ; (11) the serpent ; (12) sacred- 
ness of wild animals. 

IV. Sacred Places : (1) mountains ; (2) sacred caves and 

mountain glens ; (3) sacred springs and lakes ; (4) 
development of the sacred place into a religious centre 
or Bieron ; (6) sacred places in the religion of Greece. 

V. Relation of the original anic<ynic religion to image- 
worship ; (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship ; 

(2) votive images and representations of the Deity ; (3) 
shrines {naoi). 

VI. The Divine in human form and character ; (1) the Great 
Mother ; (2) the growth of mythology as the story of 
the Great Mother ; (3) myths of the goddess and the 
god ; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 

VII. Ritual and Ceremonial : (.1) the origin of ritual ; (2) the 
Mysteries; (3) nature of the Mysteries; (4) the char- 
acter of the Phrygian and the Greek Mysteries ; (6) the 
growth of ritual ; (6) purification ; (7) confession ; (8) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) priests ; (10) hieroi. 

nil. Influence on Society and Life; (1) marnage; (2) 
hierodouloi; (3) women guards; (4) self-mutilation; 
(5) burial ; (6) brotherhoods and guilds ; (7) govern- 
ment and administration ; (8) household pi'Oteg^s; 
(9) religious influences on social conditions. 

IX. Historv and Chronology ; (1) development of the Anatolian 
B,eligion in history ; (2) local diversity in Anatolian 
Religion ; (8) chronology 

R. The Hellenic Religion. 

1. Early Greek Religion. 

II. Greek Religion aiid Greek Law._ 

in. The Elements of Hellenic Religion. ^ j 

TV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion ; (1) continuity of de- 
velopment; ( 2 ) growth of mythology ; (3) polytheism 
and the Hellenic unity ; (4) formation of the Hellemc 
Pantheon ; (5) the Hellemc Religion an ideal ; (6) 


theory of the Hellenic Pantheon ; (7) moralization of 
the Hellenic gods ; (8) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physical world ; (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods ; (10) State gods and gods within the State ; 
(11) extension of the worship of a god; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Hellenic Religion ; (13) the 
Hellenic Religion a part of the City-State ; (14) the 
Hellenic conception of pietj*. 

V. The Hellenic classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 

(2) the Olympian and the Chthonian gods. 

VI, The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L,B.P.). 

C. Later Development op Religion in the Greek World. 

I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 

II. The attitude of St. Paul to Greek Philosophy. 

HI. Degradation of the Hellenic Religion : (1) foreign in- 
fluence ; (2Xsusceptibility to foreign religious influence ; 

(3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 

(4) itinerant priests ; (5) magic ; (6) the worship of 
living men as deities. 

IV. Religion of the Grasco-Asiatic cities. 

V. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion. 

Literature. 

Tbe religion of the Greek peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nations, in communication with both, infinencing 
and influenced bj’’ both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stage of its history ; and yet 
it is a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of ade<juate treatment wuthin narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or wdth a proper 
conception of the religious hearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religious ideas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often differing widely* from 
one another, have hardly been sufficiently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution ; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful. 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much more is this the case with what 
may be called the half -Greek peoples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, parti- 
ally, and as a sorb of appendix to the religion 
of’ (Greece proper. This way of entering on the 
study, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek prepossession, is, w’e believe, injurious, and 
has caused much misapprehension. ^ One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religions waves which strongly affected that coun- 
try. At a later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
Avay ; but this new period in religion was oroadly 
different, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
begin afresh in that country, to collect and classify 
and value the religious facts, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the people^ ; but 
that is a great work, which is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present ’will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, which the writer can only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small space : if the view’s of others 
wWe stated, either the article -would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 

* On the meanin^y which we attach to this tom ‘half-Gwk, 
see the following paragraph. 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that 
the writer’s views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion ; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
years of interest and occasional study, and are not 
likely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase ‘ half-Greek races ’ is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view which 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among^ a 
homogeneous nation : there were combined in its I 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the iEgean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing-home of Hellenism, and the further w^e 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 
partially a racial fact ; it denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
che actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their religion ’was the authority for the laws 
and rules on which rested their industry and agri- 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it origin- 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious : the 
violation of them "was punished by the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the body or the general indefinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to he a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the ruler of the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests ; there is every probability 
that the king was the priest : the priest- kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is obviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must*be distinctly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following pages : 
we are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, ; 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
peculiar and well-marked character, surrounded i 
by many equipments and devices and implements i 
of an ’artificial and developed character, practising 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 

* In the Cities amd Bishoprics of Phrygia., i. and ii., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A. 

A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-81, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer's present 
views. In view of recent theories it should be added that the 
view here advocated, as to the way in whidi pre-Hellenic 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practically unchanged 
since 1881, but the name *Pelasgian* was not used in that 
old sketch of the subject* 


system of treating domesticated animals and 
j adapting them to the benefit of mankind, 
j A queTstion of extreme interest and iinportancQ 
[ is, how far any signs of progress and development 
I can be observed in the religion which ^ve are 
I studying. It may be doubted whether there cam 
I be detected any tiling in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
! history of Hebrew religion.^ On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing social and family organization ; 
and is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidents 
idolatrous forms that clung to it. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it will appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea inlthe Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polytheism and image-worship was 
gradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 

A. Primitive Anatolian and fre-Eellenio 
Religion. — In treating this subject, reference 
must often he made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, Pelasgian worship (anticipating part 
B, §§ I, II), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
simply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I. Sacked Stones and other inanimate 
Objects. — As a preliminary, we may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate things can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what is the 
idea involved in this worship? Many examples 
are known of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones^ Pillars, Columns, etc.— A mde and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
{oLOTrerlis), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and was brought to Rome about B.C. 
204 ; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespiae, Synnada, Adada, etc. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other cases distinctly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), etc. : obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases : above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Hermes, and called Eermaia or EermaL * 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or termini 
were erected by mutual agreement between dis- 
putants, and were consecrated by every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Divine power 
and life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
' Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and was able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The terminus was valueless 

* fuBopm tmar&fAivet vi *'Bp/M»7«v (Polyaeims, jSfirat. vi. 24); vi 
'Ep/xeiidy ie % TAttra^vUts xA Mt^xXexi^xfTctts t/<rh apm (Bausanias, 
viii. 84. 6). These Eertmia "weio columns, or heaps of stones, 
or single stones. A useful collection of ancient authoritiei 
vfill be found in Mr. M. W. de Visser's treatise, de Grceeorutn 
dm non ref ermtibua hwmcmam spedem, Leyden, 1900. 
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unless it was respected and inviolate : hnnian need 
was urgent that it should he respected, but mere 
human power was unable to make it so : accord- 
ingly^, the Divine power Avas invoked to supply the 
dehciency, and by proper rites was brougiit down 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them ; and 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described 
in § n was practised. Similarly, in a house any 
peculiarly important hearing member, a central 
pillar or roof -tree", was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all cases there is but one method and one 
principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and 
the more important for his life and well-being any 
stone or erection is, the more does it become 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone 
becomes a Beth-el, or ‘ House of God ’ ; the pillar 
embodies the god Hermes: 

The subject in its^ bearing on early Greek 
religion has been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘ Mycemean Tree 
and Pillar Cult’ {Journ, of Hell, Stud. 1901, pp. 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
doubtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details from both the author and 
others. The preceding remarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ 
theory in Journ. of Sell. Stud. 1901, pp. 268-275, 
cannot weigh with us : the objection is that many 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore be 
considered to have any religious purpose: we, 
however, hold that the structural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘pillar.’ The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to ‘false analogy,’ that fruitful agency^ in 
thought, and should be regarded as not primitive, 
but cases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped because it had 
fallen from heaven, and was obviously and un- ! 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine 
activity and power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting 
member of the family home and roof, is made 
into a dwelling-place of Divine power, in order 
that human needs may be satisfied by Divine aid. 
The same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor 
marked by its natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- 
tect a locality^ for the common use of^ men, and 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one 
or more sacred stones in it ; but in such cases the 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral 
part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a necessary con- 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or passers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
Eermai or pillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it into them through 
the proper rites ; and misdemeanour in the street 
or encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. 

In a more developed state of society, roads lead- 
ing from city to city were probably put under 
Divine protection in a similar way ; and the sacred 
stones were commonly made useful to human re- 
quirements by having distances engraved on them, 
thus becoming milestones.* But such stones 

* Ourtias, 
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generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
thought, when men refused to consider a stone the 
abode of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
thus placed under the guardianship of the Imperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are in this stage separated in 
thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
way as the property of the god. 

A meeting’ of three roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tendency had become strong, the Divine guardian 
of the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
with three faces, looking to the three ways (just 
as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of symlsolizing 
the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
ways; and the suggestion seems obvious "that the 
symbol was the triskeles, three human legs and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
ing the walking of men along the three ways 
which radiated from the meeting-place [compitmn). 
Little is known with regard to this form of cultus, 
except in Rome, where the feast of the Compitalia, 
was an important part of the city -religion ; but 
few will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
important, a cultus corresponding to the Compitalia 
developed in primitive Anatolia. In the coinage 
of Anatolia the triskeles is almost entirely con- 
fined to the cities least afiected by Hellenic cul- 
ture, in Pisidia, Isauria, and early or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithets rpucdpapos, reTpaicdpauos, ap- 
plied to Hekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
stood as applying to the goddess who guards the 
trivium or the quadrivium.* 

It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, wdiere we know only that 
in primitive thought a stone was regarded as sacred 
and made the object of worship in tlie Greek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped as home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power — a power able and ready to 
respond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
§ IV (1). 

As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image of a god, the rudest be- 
ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
Such views seem not to be original and genuine 
religious conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
terpretations by W'hich more developed thought 
tried to bring primitive religious facts into con- 
formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
above, in streets and open places, which ■were 
originally called agyiai or agyieiSy were regarded 
as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
j Apollo ; and Agyieus was then usually regarded 
as an epitliet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
hesitated wdiether to call the pillars altars or 
statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
scription was complete and true. The pillars or 
stones in open places and gymnasia, by roads, 
at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
Hermaiy i,e, embodiments of Hermes, came to be 
regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensuing paragraph. 

The institution of sacred stones was modified bv 
another influence. Art was engaged in the service 

* See SmnMf iv. p. 64; Bamsay, BUL Com, m GaioAiam 
Ip, 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods : the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de- 
veloped and perfected stao'e by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized concejition of each deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistic presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as different per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, through which the sacred pillars 
(which still continued to he erected in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of tbe body were indicated on the sides : 
such figures were commonly called Herman and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, 5to7reT?)s, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven : such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19^®). 
The nature of those rude old idols will be more 
fully considered in § III (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones. — The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacred 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades j the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at Salamis, etc. The bed of 
Actseon at Platsea and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops’ 
in Sipylus beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 
probably to be identified with the rock-cutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Beichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal human 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. lieicheFs examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
erroneous explanations ; f in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. But whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He is right in his view 
that before the period of images and image- worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor- 
ship in the JEgean lands and Asia Minor generally : 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 

* A similar stone and legend probably existed in Asia Minor ; 
and a Christian form was given to it later : see Joum. of Bell. 
Sited. 1882, p. 349. 

t See A. J. Evans in Joum. of Bell. Stud. 1901, p. 189 ; Fritze 
in Rhein. Mm&mrif 1900, p. 688. 


and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; its presence and power were symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as images oi 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Synag. fr. 19 (p. 148), and ^ Stobseus, Serm. xlii. 
p. 292, that the l^hrygians did not swear or exact 
from another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief in a Divine nature 
without images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped ; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form ‘and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the liome and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all tbe earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or tlie sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature ; the cave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea.f 

(3) Weapons. — Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alaiii, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sioord, which they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This might be disregarded as* a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs — among the 
most important, to judge from its size — portrayed 
on the walls of the adytum before the eyes of the 
initia,ted at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the HalySjJ represents a gigantic sword stuck in 
the ground, with only the hilt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent, after Christ was the 
same as the ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per- 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet difier- 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
strength of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human^headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the hattle-axe as sacred. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom : 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears as a Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god amon^’ the Alani. Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Carian name Labrys 
[hipenniSi ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religion leaves 
little doubt on the point : Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually called and one of 

* The Pontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 657) is later 
i (cf. p. 128) ; but see Eoscher, Selene, p. 122. 

t t>n the shrine see § V (3) ; on the sacred cave, § IV (2). 

i See Perrot, Eistoire ae I’ Art dans ^AntiguiU, iv. pp. 642, 
647; Ohantre, Voyage en Cappadoce, gives the latest account. 
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the Kouretes in Carian mythology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more unmistakably than the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, and not 
as a power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the most 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage, f 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a people who beyond doubt were an 
immigrant race ; and we shall see among them 
some '"examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI (2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type ; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, etc. 

(4) JVoodefi posts . — A rude wooden post was 
Bometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more common sacred stone. The Divinity at 
Samos was ^ originally symbolized by a wmoden 
plank ; and in the more anthropomorphic develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera,' this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
and dead ; X and they strictly fall under § II. But 
in orher cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, §1(1); this 
was clearly the case with the Dionysos Kadmos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sic. I. xxiii. 4). 

II. Sacred Trees.— The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spread religious phe- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hymn to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son,^ is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
man may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had been sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 

* The Carian local names Laryma and Loryma (both bishop- 
rics) may be connected (thror.gh an intermediate form Laaryma ) ; 
also Lohrine, a title of Oybele at Cyzicus. 

t See list in Head’s Catalogue of Coins Br, Mus, :2jydia, p. 
cxxviil 

t Examples in great number are alluded to by Maximus Tyrius, 
vhi. 1 (de Visser, p. 88). 

§ The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. HiV, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, BaumkttUus^ is fundamental ; but Mann- 
hard t and manj' other w'riters must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adorned ; * pro- 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt to 
it, and meat-offerings laid before it. People prayed 
to it and kissed it (Ov. Met. vii 631). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. br. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apul. Fhr, 1). 
The fall of a holy tree was a very bad omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an exauguratio was 
performed, as there had originally been an in- 
augiLTofio (Plin. MN xv. 20). 

Dedication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity ; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides before 
marria^, married women at the birth of a child ; 
and in Delos it was customa^ for hoys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodice. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such belief is seen in reference to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum, t or the olive in 
the Acropolis at xithens ; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
fleet of iEneas {Mn. ix. 92). The fate of Megara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. EN xvi. 72). 

The tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life ; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be horn from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were born from ash trees, and Meleager’s life de- 
pended on a piece of wood. Ares was born from 
Hera and a plant (see below, § VI (2)). Talos and 
Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is said to have grown 
out of the hero’s grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amyous in Bithynia : Anxycus had 
opposed and fought with all strangers; and if 
any part of his tree was taken on board a ship, 
there ensued constant quarrelling, until his influ- 
ence was got rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is evidently the embodiment of the 
spirit of the dead person. There was generally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods ; and 
the tree became then a sacred pledge fo^osterity, 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. The plants 
and trees which grew on the grave were the life 
of the buried human being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring herbs which would give to animals that ate 
them the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world ; 
an Athenian law (Ael. Far. Hist, 5. 17) punished 
with death any one who cut a holm-oak growing in a 
sepulchral ground {keroon), B’rom this sprung the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literatiire allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around.^ 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 

Theocr. xviii. 45. 

t Pliny, HiV XV. 20, 77. 

t See also Pans. x. 6. 4 ; Persius, i, 39 ; Propertius, iv. 5. 1, 73. 
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to the present day. In the Acfa of St, Philetsenis* 
a grove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
called Poketos, on the road from Nicsea and the 
Rhyndacus to CyzicuSj is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acia, a late composition 
but embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekanmene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had cut tlieir 
trees; and the Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock, f Sacred trees were hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this practice is not in accordance with the spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration of the sacred tree or ^'ove 
evidently implies the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, _ and 
that he who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity ! 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
«r their deep feelings of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani- 
festations ; and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that, some hero (connected with, sometimes a mere 
Impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
C^lsense in Phrygia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Pans. iii. 19. 10 ; Theoc. 18, 43). 

III. Sacred Animals. — That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in early 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this aw^e are far 
from certain. No branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this ; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The q.uestion of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
peoples which can be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we can- 
not think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents itself to our 
study. Similarly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecca is an old fetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohammedanism ; but fetishism is not 
leally an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or affect its develop- 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Similarly, the survivals of Totemistic forms in the 
Greek world do not aflect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archa 30 - 
logical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, ^vhose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion which we call Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Totemistic way, hut put a new, and historically in* 
correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 

* Aeta Sanctorum, IQth May, p. 324. 

t Mcvo-lov jiuhj BijSA. rtjs Evatyy, 2zo?^yjff, Smyrna, 1880, p. 164. 


Also, the form of religious thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being actually a god incarnate is not characteristic 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee ; hut there is no proof 
that any actual bee was worshipped. The ex- 
planations of sacrificial rites as being cases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, with some confidence, lay down the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and finds expression through them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
figure, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
power. 

(1) Animals as parts of the god, — The most 
typical appearance of animals in this way i^ as 
bearers or supporters or companions or components 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian cult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird : that is the case with a god, pre- 
sumably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zmm 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the religious sculptures in the 
adytum at Boghaz-Keiii, and with various small 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Horseman-god described below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type^ the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some figures at Boghaz - Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Arcadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cyhele 
•with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity -with a form in which nothing is hum an 
except the head and perhaps the arms : the rest of 
the figure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cyhele’s lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders.f Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed tliem 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, giving beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cyhele on a throne with her symbols {patera and 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals : the goddess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them witli her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cyhele’ s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form ; hut at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of votive ofierings. The worshipper 
offered to the Divine power some rude representa- 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 

* G. P. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit Mm.: Cilicia, p. 178} 
Perrot, Histoire de rArt dam rAntiy, iv. pp. 637-40, 646, 772t 
etc. See also § I (3). 

t Journal of Bell. Studies, 1884, p. 245 and plate. 
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banging it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divinity. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed concep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power was not wholly unlike human, but it ivas 
different, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
animals. 

The conception of the Satyr^ a half-human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in general 
Greek art. The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second. 
SUenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in ail these figures is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfettered by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin ; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Divine nature 
than men can approach, but also it has a distinct 
human side, and can come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will * 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the otlier 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took them wives of 
all that they chose ’ (Gn 6 *“^). Now the idea lies 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death 5 and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
potesque developments by degradation of that 
idea; see below on the serpent ( 11 ). 

( 2 ) The hull often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance : in one case he 
seems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worshijp to the human figures looking towards 
him.t The very frequent employment of a bull’s 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar- 
cophagi at a later period e^ddently originated in 
the sacred character of the animal, and had at first 
an apotropaic purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufficient 
to show that he is worshipped as a^ symbol : he 
represents and embodies the generative power of 
nature : there lies behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses : in this char- 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries. J 

(3) The goat, which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, § and douRless 
generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the Lycus the goat appears as a companion of the 
god Aseis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing beside him. In 
Greek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite 
riding on a goat, which may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 

♦ Xenophon, Anah, i, 2, and many other places. 

t Ferrot, p. 6681; cf,p. 672. ^ n • 

t Tempos opaxovros zeti trcuTijp roivpnv ^puxav, * the god-bull IS 
father of the god-serpent, and the serpent of the bull,’ was a 
formula of the Phrygian Mysteries (Clemens Alex, JPvotrept. li). 

§ See Koscher’s Lexicon der u. rSm. MythologU, ».«?. ‘ Lair- 
benos ’(Drexler), and Ramsay, mid Bish. of Phrygia, i. 

p. 188 f. See also below, (8). 


standing on a goat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

The goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor ; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Countless herds of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine powder 
regarded on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as we shall see, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sexless, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female ; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau ; and 
there is evidence that it w^as sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhofer 
mArcJuiolog. Zeitung, 1SS3, p. 263, quotes examples 
of the occurrence of the ram as a figure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat does to Dionysos. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as W’ell as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the Eoman period, but the type 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god is a hero, i.e, the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the god, 

§ VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regarded as sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
which appears in many sepulchral reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
reliefs the deified dead is usually represented as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse- head in 
an upper corner of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man^s new heroized nature. The horse 
was probably imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period tlian bull, sheep, and goat. 

( 6 ) The stoine, — Most difficult and obscure are 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
good evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. In Crete, which was in 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and played an important part 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zeus. At the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, which were influenced both 
from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efficacious and purificatory sacri- 
fice ; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and tlie Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (i. 85) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
proof that the rite vras carried from Anatolia to 
Greece). In I^ycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 
heroized or deified dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in Lydian graves.* 
The older and general Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine, t 

* RaxMBav, Histor, Geog. of Asia Minm', p. 82, 

t P. 82. 
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But tills Anatolian custom was interfered with 


by a new intiueiice, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* This ruled, at least in 


later time, at the Pontic Koniana, Avhere a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas ; and our view is, in all 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of Jewish re- 
ligion, from the influence of a neAV step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which 'it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural powers; but, on sucli a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
TlierQ are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purifying animal ; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human worshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be fltted to come 
into relation with the Deity — sacrificed as the 
Eleusinian and Eteocretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VIII (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach his neighbourhood, any one who 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one who habitu- 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast. We refuse to consider that these two op- 
posing views have a common origin : they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab- 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health ; in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religious law for 
the benefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh ; and in Is 66^'^ we hear of Jews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion : the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea : the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition ; that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew relimon and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the jireceding para- 
graph is one of great importance in our subject. 
In the religious history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases in which the religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly : though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the commonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals.f Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continue in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 

* See Wiedemann, Herodot’s Zw&itea Buch^ p. 85. Origen, & 
C&ls. V. 49, speaks of the Egyptian priests alone as refraining, 
which implies a relaxation of usage. 

f See below, I VII (2). 


which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The" rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a suliject of great difficulty ; and here 
again the difficulty seems due to^ the interlacing 
and intermixture of different religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained fiom swine’s 
flesh ; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred^ animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory prepara- 
tion, as is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules of 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much iniiiienced by analogy ; and this case proves 
nothing as to the real and original theory ruling 
in the worsliip of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinence from swine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, a much more serious and real fact. It would 
hardly have been mentioned by Pausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional purification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
i trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
to its being considered as a symbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
founded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat : the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose beneficent power towards 
man is manifested in them ; see (8). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
mythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness from a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
I might : see (10). 

(7) The bee . — Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, Le, the bee was the 
type of the goddess. A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melissaii the working bees ; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) t were 
called essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; the 
(^ueen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen or ^aa-iXevs. But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

* The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently published; Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. S79, CIA 
iii, 73, 74 ; Foucart, Assoc. Melig. p. 219. The worshipper imist 
purify himself aao (rxophm xon) xoipim xoCi yuv6i.tz6S, but tne purifi- 
cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
foot the worshipper could enter the god*s presence the same 
day : the eating of garlic and swine’s nesh, like the third fact, 
is implied to be the habitual and ordinary way of life of the 
worshippers. 

t See, e.g,, Pausanias, viii. 13, 1. 
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a trae knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee ; and her image makes this plain. Her body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called mammm on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated : they 
really represent eggs, and the mass of the body is 
simply a great ovary or skin filled with ova. The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melissai are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as described in 
§ VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life -history of the IMother- Goddess 
and of the queen bee ; but this will be treated in 
§ VI (3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding remarks about the Divine powder and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutila- 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (§ VIII (4)), seems clearly to have origin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup- 
posed) of mutilating in the* same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attaching to domesticated ani- 
mals, — It is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful- 
ness to man. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the great 
Anatolian plateau, where the conditions are exceed- 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals wmre artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-breeding. Of these the Angora goat still 
survives ; and the secret of its breeding is still care- 
fully treasured and concealed. t That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool lies in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere, $ on the authority of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which has never oeen men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned. 
But the breed of the Colossian sheep with its 
glossy violet fleece, and the glossy black - fleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate. § 

‘(9) Domesticated animals as No doubt 

need be entertained, though the 'fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 

♦ See art. on ‘ Geographical Conditions determining History 
and Religion ’ in the Geographical Journal, Sept 1902, p. 272 : 
see also below, (12). 

t We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished 
German writers, that the Angora goat was introduced from 
Central Asia, and is a naturally distinct species. 

i Ramsay, Impressions of p* 2T2& 

fJmpresH0fUofTurheg,loo»cit. 


must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the slieep 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital crime tc 
slay an ox used in ploughing.* 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they were needed as ofierings in sacrifice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
difficulty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forward out of a herd to^eat the 
corn scattered on the altar near which tlie animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice ; hut the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege h^^ being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox was 
eaten ; its skin was stiified with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough. t 
The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can’ be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty. The name of 
the sacrifice, rd Bovfpoj'ia, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox,’ J makes the nieaning 
of the wdiole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elaborate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and wlieat on the altar ; any guilt 
involved in slaying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon ; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
through that the ox was still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agiicultural work. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bou'phonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of tne ox which represents the sx^irit of vegetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia, 
as ‘the slaying of the ox.’ The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may he considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages which it does not suit. 

A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of the goat, thougli 
the animal had not been offered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial : he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 

Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist Qrmc. Min. i. p. 14S. 
t The accounts of the ceremony vary a little as regards 
details: see Mr. J, G. Frazer’s Goldeih Bough% vol. ii. p. 204 f. 
t This sense of the plural is typical and comiuon : Am 
‘the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus,’ 
and so on, A false interpretation of the word Bouipmu is alluded 
to in the next paragraph. 

§ See Cities and MJiopHos of Phrygia, i. pp. 138, 160. The 
resent writer has tliere atlopted an explanation suggested to 
im by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consist in eating goats’ flesh at all. But it is more probable 
that the crime lay in eating it without first ofltenng the animal 
in sacrifice. Either of tlie two different senses given to Mtmt 
in the two explanations Is grammatically possible. 
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(10) The lioTii whicb is so often associated with 
Oybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the lion was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones — originally with 
a protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
figure — especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.* Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatolian seal.f 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild natural life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wdld animals are connected 
intimately and characteristically Avith the Divine 
nature as female, L&. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side.4: The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are 
the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Mycenae. But the 
sex is not always emphasized ; and artistic con- 
siderations probably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis ; the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these cases is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or^ he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(11) The sQrpmt, however, Avas pre-eminently 
the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the Great 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 
in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt : it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- 
bodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, hoAvever, Avas beloAV the 
religious level of the highest Greek literature, in 
Avhich it does not make much appearance ; but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent Avith large cheeks, called pareias, Avhicli 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 
* For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic StuMes^ 1882, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterretfc, Wolfe Hccpedition, pp. 91-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or Isanrian examples. 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Mjthraic initiation, and Oumont 
(Monum, relat. au Cult de Mithras, p. 173) inclines to agree 
with him. This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 
account : see the two following paragraphs, 
t Perrot, op. eit iv, p. 772. 
t See below, § VL 


form of a serpent became father of the god-bnll by 
Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § III (2^ ; _ and the initiated 
fondled a pareias serpent in imitation ot this.** 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
(e.g. Alexander the Great) that a serpent Avas 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms : a serpent 
Avas intimately associated Avirii, and almost thg 
embodiment to human eyes of, HCsculapius oi 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilichios, and in 
general of most heroic and dmmonic conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, w-as 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead ; and, Avlien a serpent took pos- 
session of any grave in this Avay, there Avas a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and efficacious, i,e. as a 
hero.t The dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied Avith the Divine nature ; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, i.e. as connected Avith the 
Avorld of death. The Agatbos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian poAver, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes Avith a human head). See B, § V. 

The Avorsliip of the god -serpent at Hierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley J has played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend: 
the sacred serpent is there called the Ecliiclna, and 
is described as the poAverful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unAvortliy of an educated person ; but some 
peculiarly sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Polias, retained a hold on general opinion. iElian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wild animals. — 0 bvionsiy , there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion Avas founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor Avhich Ave take 
to be the centre and origin of its religious ideas, 
the great central plateau, Avild animals can hardly 
have been a serious danger Avitliin historical times. 
The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover § that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
great plains are the most perfectly level IcnoAvn in 
the Avoiid. As a rule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
Avork and provision, so unproductive, that little 
Avild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
counti’y deer Avould be a difficult prey ; and when 
human skill Avrought out some irrigation, found 
AA^ater, where it Avas not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep Avells, and introduced 

f reat herds of domesticated animals, the Avild 
easts Avhich were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

* S«/3«^/iyv yovv er6jU,f5okov to7s puiovpdvct? o zoKwa 

Bso?’ dpKZuv Ss io-Tiv oZros, ’ha'kzopt.gvo? tow zoX^rou vm TsXow^swy 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. 16 ; cf. Arnobius, v. 21 ; Foucarti, 
Les Associations Religieuses). - 

t Strictly, every dead man was a hero; but such ones were 
heroes par excellence. 

X Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 51, 87. 

§ The central plains were known as Axylon, the treeless 
region, two centuries before Christ, in the first glimpse of them 
that the records permit ; and other consideramons show that 
this state had existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only in the 
Wken ground of the surrounding mountains,* * * § and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare and shelterless). Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical life as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to regard them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at ail dangerous. Various quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full opportunity for wild life to in- 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, wild animals in the plateau must probably 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- 
tions than the terror and danger that they caused ; 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin lay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. Sacred Places. —(1) Mountains. — If a 
stone could be, holy, much more could a great rock 
or a mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
bodiment of the Divine power. t Mount Argaeus, 
the lofty mountain which towers above Cmsarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded as a god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath : on the coins of 
Ca?sarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coins 
of Hellenic or Hellenized cities. On coins of Pros- 
tanna in Pisidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded by 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identification proposed in the Historical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests 
chiefly J on a certain similarity in the situation 
of the lofty peak, which towers over Egerdir and 
the great *lake called by the ancients Limnai, 
to Argaeus rising out of the level Cappadocian 
plateau. 

Then in general it is probable or certain that 
the Great God was adored on the tops of other 
mountains. An example from another Cappado- 
cian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
summit. § The lofty mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyana, 
seems to have borne the same name, Argceus, as 
the Caesarean mountain ; and in that case it prob- 
ably had a similar sacred character. The Bithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(‘ father’) and Attis H on the tops of nrountains. 

In the rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, one of the 
figures, evidently a personage of great importance 
on account of his size,ir is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his feet on the summits of ■ 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 

* * The present writer has there seen bears and boars often ; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist.^ 

t lf>os KaisrsroiSoaiiK/i? fiizi 6so? xoni opxes xa) ayaXftM (Max. Tyr. 
viii. 8) ; graves on hill-tops, Puchstein, R&ism KL 228. 

J The order of Hierocles and the established identification of 
surrounding cities place Prostanna somewhere there. 

§ Ramsay, in Bull. Corresp. Hell. 1883, p. 322. 

li Surely Attis must mean ‘ king ’or * prmce.’ 

Perrot, JETtoire de7’Arf, iv. p, 639. 
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their own sacred animals. * Again, in that same 
rock-temple, several of the sacred animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of high squared 
pedestals ; and ^ the so - called ‘ Niohe ’ on Mt. 
Sipylus, which is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cyhele, sits with her feet resting on two 
similar pedestals.t Those pedestals are probably 
to be interpreted as holy pillars (such as those at 
Gnossos in Crete, pictured in Mr. Evans’ article, 
Journal of lldlmvic Studies, 1901, p, 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted them as moun- 
tains but in the art as practised at Boghaz- 
Keui the type of the sacred mountain was rounded 
in form and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
permissible to suppose that two types so difierent 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably he that the 
sacred stone wdien unshaped and rude derived, its 
holiness, in some cases, from being regarded as 
repi'esentative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole (just as the bull’s head 
stands for the god-bull, § III (2)), or the miniature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on w'hich 
Apollo sits or stands, would then be a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that origin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Argceus, 
was considered sacred, because on it there rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round. This becomes 
all the more clear when one considers the sacred 
caves ; see the following paragraph. 

(2) Sacred caves and mountain glens, — Many 
sacred caves are known : as, for example, Steunos, 
the cave of Cyhele, near Aizani, described by Mi 
J. G. C. Anderson in Annual of British Sch, Ath., 
1S97-8, p. 56 ; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
Hierapolis, described in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. p. 89 ; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; etc. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestic nature. Along with 
caves in the stricter sense we may ciass deep 
gorges and glens among the moimtains, in which 
holy places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those caves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind w^as impressed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine nature in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modern times, at the head of the deep romantic 
gorge of Ibriz, where the great springs of the river 
of Cybistra-Heraclea tiow forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandeur, the rude 
peasants from the neighbouring village come and 
tie a rag to the tree by the great fountain ; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in simple phrase, ‘ Bede var,* which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
can make to expressing their sense of present 
Divine power. § In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Ibriz ; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive oflerings, as 

* See above, 5 III : the figures are shown in Perrot, Mtstoire, 
iv. p. 037. 

r Journal of Hell. Stud. 1SS2, p. 39. 

i As quoted in the previous note. 

Bede doubtless means originally ‘ancestor* : it is the name 
I applied to those heroized personages worshipped in the Turhe* 
common all over the country : the Turhe always contains or 
is built above tbe grave of the Dede^ who is sometimes a known 
historical figure, sometimes a mythical personage, sometimes 
one whose very name has been forgotten, and who is simply 
I ‘ the Bede.* See below, § VIII <6). 
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we may be sure. But they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting his gifts of 
corn and wine to the king of the land. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
garden ; and the god has given the river, making it 
flow forth from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. The king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
rohes : the ^od wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at Ibriz. In the words 
in which St. Paul appealed to a simple audience of 
Lycaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Bivine power, that it did good and gave men 
fruitful seasons, filling their liearts with food and 
gladness (Ac 14'^'^). The speaker knew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, which has been 
so often mentioned above, Avas of this class. A 
mile away from the great city, up a gorge in the 
side of a rocky hill, tAvo chambers Avitli vertical 
Avails cut in the rocks (the human hand liaAdng 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by a 
narroAv passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of AA’orsliip. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
docian sanctuary of Komana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurus, Avhere the river Sarus floAvs in its 
Avinding channel deep doAvn among the lofty 
mountains. To the same class, too, belonged one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, Avhich 
lay out in the open plain near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there Avas another seat of her Avorship in a 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re- 
tained its sanctity alongside of the more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho- 
logy of Artemis ; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had occurred ; there an annual festival 
and assembly [panegyris] Avas celebrated : there 
Avere both an ancient temple Avith archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues : there an 
association of Kouretes, eAudently a society meet- 
ing in the Avorship of the goddess,* called by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been changed to a Chris- 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great temple in the plain and the 
church called Maria in the city (AAEere the Council 
of A.D. 431 Avas held) : f there AA^as also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the moimtains'on the 
south of the plain (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilgrimage 
doAvn to the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Vir^n of the Dcor).^ 

(3) Sacred springs and lakes, — In the holy place 
of Ibriz Ave have found that the aAve attaching to 
glens amid the mountains Avas inseparable from 
the similar religious emotion suggested by bounti- 
ful springs. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without Avater is a desert ; but if water is given 

* See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 96 ff. : ii. pp. 859, 
6S0f.;below, § Vni(6). ^ f 

t h ri] IxxXTitrj^ rp xecXau/Li^iyp Mee,pi^ I see above, vol. 

1. p. 726, 

t The Roman Catholics of Smyrna have taken up this place 
during the last ten years, calling it the house where the Virgin 
hved after St. John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 


or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, tlieii, 
Avas the gift of God ; and the modern name applied 
to such great springs, Buda^verdi (‘God hath 
given’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring* Avhich 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side ol 
Lake Caralis (Bey Sheher), and flows doAAm to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, Avhich are carved 
on the side of a small chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the Avater seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of Avliich the nearest 
AA^all of the chamber is built. 

The fountain Avas the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly different from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph Avho lives in and gives life to the 
spring; and yet the tAvo ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind Avas filled Avith the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests ; the 
spring Avas the life of a god ; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
was pictured as a Bivine maiden, human in form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it Avas conceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of Avorsliip, the 
mother of the life of the fields Avhicli derive their 
fertility from its Avaters, and ultimately, too, tlie 
mother of the heroes and men who are liorn beside 
it and fed from its produce. This last idea appears 
still in its earlier form in Iliad, ii. 865, Avhere the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons ‘ to Avhom the Gygsean 
lake gave birth.’ But from this it is an easy step 
to the Greek idea of the Naiad ; and Ave see that 
the step has been taken in Iliad, vi. 22, Avhere the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear tAVo noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sacred- 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueducts (Plin. JSp. viii. 8. 20. 5; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 22; Sen. Ep. 41). 

When the spring Avas of liot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin AA^ere 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs are knoAAm to have been the scene of a 
special Avorship, and doubtless all Avere so. The 
Divine poAver Avas clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred place into a re- 
ligio^ts centre or Hieron. — Naturally, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im- 
portant than others. The circumstances that pro- 
duced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each individual locality. ItVas the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some shrines greater 
than others. Holy places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly become very important as re- 
ligious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great Hiera Avere usually 
connected Avith some centre of population, Avhere 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on Avhieh see § VIII (7) and 
§ VII (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, Avliose influence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its original Avor- 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontic and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the tAvo Hiera of the Cappadocian Zeus at Yenasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by iElius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider- 
able detail in the writer’s Cities and Bishoprics 
of JPhrygia, L ch. ix., though the identification 
is not tfiere mentioned), the Sieron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hierapolis (i5. ch. 
iv.), and many others. 

* Eflatun Bxmar, ‘ Plato’s Spring’ : Mist. Qeogr, As. Min, p, 89t. 
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It is not. the case, however, that those great 
Eiera were later in growth than the cities beside 
which or in which they were situated. In many 
cases it was the Hieron which caused the city to 
grow by attracting population. But a large popu- 
lation required a suitable home, and the town 
where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. At Ephesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been born, and where Mysteria 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 
lace ; but the Hieron grew in the open valley, 
eside an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
centre for the growing population. 

(5) Sacred places in the religion of Greece . — It 
is obvious how entirely pre-Hellenic this religion 
was, so far as we have yet described it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Not a single feature 
which we regard as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And yet, to everything that we 
have described, parallels can be cited from religious 
foundations in the strictly Greek lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there lies, far away back, 
that old aniconic worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious caves, or on mountain tops, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Eubcea, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lycseus in Arcadia ; and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
compounded of parts of animals, are not more abso- 
lutely un-Hellenic than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That early religion of the Greek lands 
seems to have been the religion of the aboriginal 
race who elaborated the Mycena?an civilization of 
Crete and the JSgean Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of the West .Fgean 
coastland, the people whom Prof. W. Kidgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up : see below, B, § I. 

V, Delation of ‘the original aniconic Re- 
ligion TO Image -Worship. -—(1) Coexistence of 
the two kinds of worship . — We have spoken of that 
piimitive religion as aniconic, as reverencing the 
Divine nature without giving it any definite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often to speak of the 
rude images in which that primitive conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The truth seems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we find ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutely aniconic 
and impersonal : doubtless there was always in the 
popular conceptions a deep-seated and unconquer- 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconic side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement both continued 
strong and important, until they were forced into 
the background by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Hellenic civilization, with its philo- 
sophic scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and its anthropomorphic orthodoxy in practice. 
But even then those native characteristics were far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 
for the most part, even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recognition to 
them. ‘ ^ 

Again, even in the latest period, when image- 
worship was apparently imiversal, the old, vague, 
impersonal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. No 
inconsistency was felt between the aniconic and 
the iconic personal idea. All the stages in this 


long process of development could perfectly well 
exist at the same time. Two or three centuries 
after Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the popular mind often thought of and spoke 
about ‘the God,’ or ‘the just God,’ or ‘the pious 
and just God,’ as the vague, formless Divine 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both the purely human representations 
of the Greek religious art and the barbarous sym- 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with a mysteri- 
ous power behind them. 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the germs of image - worship and 
anthropomorphism were not wanting. 

(2) Votive images and representations of the Deity. 
— The need for some outward and material repre- 
sentation of religious conceptions seems to have 
been felt especially in approaching the Divine 
nature with prayers and vows, and in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for neglect or dis- 
obedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there either some ' 
token of their reverence or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated ofierings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, e.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Dictiean cave of Crete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
shrines (yaot), on wlrich see below, (3). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid tlieir 
vow, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and* power, tliey 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of tlie 
body in which they had suffered punishment, just 
as the modern peasant ties a rag from his clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines [naoi ). — Most typical among the 
votive offerings of Anatolian* religion are the 
shrines or nao% which filled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis - ■worship in 
Ephesus. The naoi of Arteniis are described at 
some length in vol. i. p. 606. Here we have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. W e 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the colossal figure of the so-called Niobe in Mt. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
goddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother -Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the 'work of Broteas. 
This image we take to be rather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cultus-statue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 
votive character : it is a token of the piety of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be the object of 
worship for others, though doubtless some culti'iS 
would be established here by the dedicator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same eluir- 
aeter are probably the Cybme between her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the little figure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city.t 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Motlier - Goddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagined her as of vaguely-hiiman 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can- 
not be wholly unlike the human form ; he tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
iympanon. This primitive idea, worked on the 

t B, 1882, p. 42, 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
works in terra-cotta or marble or silver ; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials are 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian worship. 
See also vol. i. p. 606. 

VI. The Divine in Human Form and Char- 
acter. — If various animals seemed suitable ex- 
pressions or embodiments of the might of the 
.Divine nature, the human analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
to convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthropomorphic tendency existed from the begin- i 
ning alongside of other forms of expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
aniconic idea has been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic j^eriod) ; and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of myth. i 

(1) The Great Mother. — The characteristic which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
conception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the social system and the history of the land. 
Strong traces of Mutterrecht have been observed 
and collected by several writers. Even in the 
Grseco-Roman period, when those traces had al- 
most disappeared from the cities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women magistrates are 
very frequently alluded to. 

The life of man was conceived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 
the land were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
Divine nature, w'as conceived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother ; he was recognized as only 
an incidental and subsidiary actor in the drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
protecting and teaching power. In later develop- 
ment, under the influence of external conditions 
and foreign immigration, more importance (especi- 
ally in the exoteric cult) was attached to the god ; 
see § VIII (7). 

That conception of the Divine power was 
prompted and strengthened by the physical char- 
acter of the land. The great plateau, where the 
religion had its ancient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and its character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
msignificance of man, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
lavish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and eve^thing that was 
needed; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis- 
obedience to the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedience w^as the prime neces- 
sity. Wibh patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That character is permanently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people ; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity and impressibility, 
swayed the spirit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout history;! and this spirit 
can be seen as a continuous force, barely percep- 
tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencing 

* See the art. _ on * Geographical Conditions determining 
Histoiy and Religion in Asia Minor' in Geographiml Jour^ 
nal, Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully treated. 

t See the art. in the Geographical JoumaZ, as in previous 
note. 


every new religion that came into the land. Thus, 
for example, the earliest trace of the high venera* 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian leligion 
is in a Phrygian inscription of the 2nd cent. ; and 
the earliest example of a holy place consecrated to 
the Mother of God as already almost a Divine per- 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
mountains * is probably as old as the Council of 
Ei)hesus, A.D. 431. 

In regard to the nature of the Godd,ess-Motii)»r, 
it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana : that whole 
article may be assumed here. 

(2) The growth of mythology as the story of the 
life of the Great Mother. — The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as the 
Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 
any distinctly sexual character being thought of. 
But her character as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
mind ; and, naturally, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatic action connected 
With the Divine story originates. The mystery of 
life, the succession of child to parent and of crop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of the same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it grow well, is 
clearly implied in the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
sense. Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form can pass into 
the others, if the suitable situation occurs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother : her 
child is born every year. Sometimes this birth 
was imagined as originating through her own 
innate power ; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female principle in herself. In Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on this barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian : they 
are distortions of the original thought, for a male 
deity imagined as endowed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the life of nature. They 
probably arose among immigrant peoples, like the 
Carians, whose national character substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Divinity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea was on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religious 
symbolism ; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother conceives through the influence of some 
flower or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
as in the birth of Attis at Pessinus.! Not un- 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god -serpent was the father of the Divine 
child. 

But far more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is it to describe the 
Divine life more exactly according to the analogy 
of the natural world. The Divine nature is then 
imagined as divided between the two sexes ; there 
is the god and the goddess, and the process of the 
Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring ; 
thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, etc.) 
or the Daughter (Kora,* etc.), are all assumed as 
essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 
* See above, § TV (2). t Pausanias, vii, 17* 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these sacred 
myths and of the cult usages with which they are 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama of the Divine life was at first understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and definite form at a time, and not in a confused 
mixture of dilierent forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goddess is generally the important and essen- 
tial figure, while the god is an adjunct needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when he has fulfilled his part in the 
drama; and in many cases the union of the two 
is described as a crime against some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the goddess and the god. — Some- 
times the union of the goddess and the god is 
pictured under the forms of agriculture, as of 
Demeter with lasion ‘in the thrice-ploughed fal- 
low field.’ Thus the goddess bears the Divine 
child ; but lasion is slain by the thunderbolt ; for 
a life must be given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may acquire the power to grow. This cult 
myth {Upb$ X6yos) is connected with the Samothra- 
cian Mysteries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive population, which we may now call 
Pelasgian, using the same name that the Greeks 
used, though modern scholars long ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de- 
scribed above in § III (7), that the Divine power 
and the Divine life are revealed in the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephesian 
goddess (a form not restricted to Ephesus, but 
widely prevalent in Lydian and Phrygian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the bee 
than of the woman. Now, the life of the queen bee 
(as described in the Mncyclopcedia Britannica'^t 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
lowing terms) is the best explanation of the Attis 
legend. As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sufficient without any male bee, or that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with a male. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with a male bee while taking a flight in the air ; 
and if she does not find a mate within three weeks 
of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. In the intercourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned ; and thus mutilated is 
left to perish on the ground. His existence seems 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This description applies with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the god, who (as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insig’nifi- 
cant personage apart from his relation to her. 
We must here anticipate what is said in later 
sections as to the cliaracter and original import- 
ance of the Goddess-Mother, and as to the growth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring out the bee nature in her life- 
history. The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at 
the outrage : she mutilated the assailant, or caused 
him to be mutilated {exsectis mrilihm semimrum 
tradldit). Even the false but not unnatural opinions 
about the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess. 

The myths riot in variations on this ugl;^ theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in so far 
IMS they are necessary for understanding the facts. 


The god, though mutilated, must still be living in 
perfect form, for the life of nature (whose annual 
bloom he represents) is renewed in perfection eveiy 
year; and accordingly the myth sometimes tells 
that the penalty was inflicted vicariously, dToa-Tda-as 
6 Zeds ToO KpioO robs dcdijjuovs (pipojy iv pAffOLs ippi^G rois 
KoXiroLs Arjovs, TLiitapLav '<p€v8^ rijs ^Lalas (TVfJiTrXoK^s 
iKTLvvtjcav, where there is an obvious reference to the 
treatment which the sacred instructions prescribe 
for domesticated animals. * F iirther, purely fanciful 
developments in Greek myth produced such tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and enforce chastity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the fruitfulness and new life of nature. The 
subject oflered a good opening for attack to the 
Christian polemical writers, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Firmicns Materniis, ilrnobius, etc. ; and they are 
our best authorities. The accounts which they 
give, hideous as they are and concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts : it would liave ruined their 
eflect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities ; and 
as a whole they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not tlie whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual : they are simply 
descriptions of the drama as represented in the 
sacred rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world : Demeter 
as the mare meets the liorse Zeus, Pasiphae became 
the cow, and so on. Popular and poetic imagina- 
tion, which sported in the most licentious fashion 
with all those myths of the Divine unions, worked 
out this class of tales especially with the most 
diabolical and repulsive ingenuity ; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied in these abominable fantastic develop- 
ments that the Christians who inveighed against 
the pagan religion found their most telling weapons. 
The mythology that grew around this subject would 
in itself make a large subject ; but, though it pos- 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social customs, it has little value from a re- 
ligious point of view. 

These exaggerated and really distorted myths 
did not remain mere tales. They reacted on the 
ritual, which grew and elaborated itself and took 
in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real religious 
development, but simply degradation.^ 

(4) The birth and death of the Divine nature , — 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one occupied the mind of the 
primitive xA.natolian peoples as much as the other. 
Death was regarded and imagined by them under 
similar illustrative forms drawn from external 
nature ; and tlie Divine nature, which is the model 
and prototype of all the activity of man, was seen 
living and dying in the life of trees and plants, of 
grass and corn. Tlie recurring death of nature, 
the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
off in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
warmth of the summer alternating with the cold- 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day transformed 
into the deadness of night, furnished a series of 
expressions of the same principle ; and mythology 
and cult are full of them. In numberless local 
varieties the same truth is expressed : the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of hia 
* See above. 5 III (71). 
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art : Marsyas the sweet rustic musician vies with 
the god, and is by the god hung up on the plane 
tree and flayed : Hylas is drowned in the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to herself from the earth : the twelve chil- 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wratli and arrows 
of the god; Achilles must die young, and his 
grave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
in Elis, in the Troad, on the south Russian coasts. 
The eternal contradiction repeats itself the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears : it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power : the god slays the god: on this, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 
tale. 

With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally obviously connected. The life 
of nature never ends : it dies only to be born, 
diflerent and yet the same. Men mourn for the 
dead god, and immediately their mourning is 
turned to joy, for the god is* reborn. The mourn- 
ing over Aotis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 
was succeeded by the Hilaria, as the lamentation 
for Adonis or ‘ Thammuz yearly wounded ’ in Syria 
was followed by the rejoicing over his rejuvenation. 

With this subject the largest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected ; but the few 
examples which have been quoted above must 
suflice. 

VII. Ritual and Ceremonial. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mj^thology before speak- 
ing of the. ritual in which tlie Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logically or chronologically, prior 
to ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary : myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justifies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. 6ut myth begins from the veiy 
origin of ritual, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed free from myth. The human 
mind must from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
tlie religious rite ; and its thought and fancy and 
description express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho- 
logy have been preserved; and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 
about the rites, that we penetrate hack to the 
ritual. 

(1) The origin of ritual . — The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion is very imperfectly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
according to which human life must be arranged. 
The god, or rather the Goddess - Mother, is the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an obe- 
dient family of children. What they ought to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the method 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God ; so the 
god was at the beginning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before successive genera- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the Divine 
beings. The successive priests in the cultus were 
each of them representative for the time being of 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in diflerent zones : in the upper zone the 
Divine figures appear in their own proper circle of 
circumstances ; m the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshippers, and, e.g., as teaching men the 
method of sacrifice and offering. One of the best 


examples has been published by an old tra v^eller, 
Wagener, in his Inscr. reo. en Asie Mineure^ pi. i. 
It is still in existence, and will be republished in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Mshoprics of 
Fhrygia, iii. 

According to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual "was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of the Divine life. The 
important stages in human life were embraced 
therein ; and human individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subject. It is as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian races, and in its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of conquerors and of immi- 
gration, for all those events affected and modified 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganism, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Hysteria in many of its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but also in Attica, Samothrace, 
etc. The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 
pure, but were adulterated by many additions; 
but still they remained ; and if we had a complete 
knowledge of the Hysteria^ we could go far to 
recover the primitive forms. It is necessary here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) The Myste7'ies. — The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not de- 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ‘ Hellenic ’ 
character. In mj^thology this is expressed by tales 
of the conquest of the oiil deities by younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or Jupiter, Marsj^as by 
Apollo, etc. In such cases the old religion, though 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long^ time, and much education, to 
eradicate a religion from the popular heart : the 
hearts of the educated and privileged classes are 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinctly higher platform than the 
old, or is^ of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proscribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils ; see B, §§ I, V ; C, § III (5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un- 
compromising, but singularly accommodating in 
type. ^ Its spirit was polytheistic and eclectic in 
the highest degxee. It had little objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or ne'w. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ‘new gods,’ the 
intention was rather political than religious : the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the delicate equilibrium of Hellenic 
city- constitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established city religion, 
which formed an essential element of the city- 
constitution, and was to a great extent political 
in character : see B, § IV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mysteries, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinctly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Hellenic religion. 
The old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as gods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon ; and though Zeus was nominally the 
supreme god, yet in some ways the old gods whom 
he had dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
efficacious than he. The name Hysteria, which 
was given to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uncanny char- 
acter, as of ideas which were not to he admitted 
as part of ordinary life. 
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Wliat, then, were the M.ysteries ? In what lay 
fclieir essential character ? Before trying to answ'er 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be- 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
But there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults called Mysteries ; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were in Roman times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
[hirygian Mysteries, as they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers ; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Mysteria was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Mysteria 
of Greece proper ; and not because they were con- 
sidered there so mystic and separate from ordinary 
religion as they were in Greece proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, ^ however, the Greek or 
Hellenic views of religion became steadily more 
etiective; and as those views grew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to he of the 
nature of Mysteria. 

(3) Nature of the Mysteries . — In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with some other 
race or through some other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring* death and new birth of 
the natural world — regarded, of course, as the 
annual death and rebirth of the Bivine life — was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stages of its history. I" he Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the human. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
worsliippers in the Mysteries. 

But again in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the daughter : it is never 
possible to draw any definite line of division be- 
tween them : the Divine child replaces the parent, 
different and yet the same. If that is the case 
with the Divine, the same must be the case in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
is only a moment in the succession. Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is touched.^ 

Obviously, an important aspect of religion is here 
introduced. Human life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine life of nature ; and 
the religion of the gi’ave is the foundation of the 
entire religion [see also § VIII (5)]. That man when 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th cent. B.C. to be part of the teaching conveyed 
in the Mysteries, as is shown in the curious metrical 
inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies. There the deification is considered^ to be 
the result of initiation ; but in the primitive re- 
ligion, when all men were religious and the Mys- 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to some chosen mystm, the dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
a very ingenious paper, S. Reinach has^ discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated— ‘ a 
kid I nave fallen into the milk,’ which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same, meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 
have addressed to the initiated dead who cawie 
before her— ‘ thou hast become a god instead of 


a man,’ or ‘thou shalt be a god instead of a 
mortal.’* 

It is certain that the pagan apologists, defend- 
ing the established religion and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in the 
ritual of ^ the Mysteries, in which that early re- 
ligion still lived on. That this meaning was 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it was understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
the ritual was made at some time or times to give 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, b^ut also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
salutary efi'ect of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and 
this salutary effect is expressly connected with the 
future world, t Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are said to he gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual obsex'vanee. The initiated are 
said^to grow better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by Isocrates to be gained both by the 
initiated and by all who live a pious and just 
life {Sy 711711. xii. 266). 

But this efiect of the Mysteries was not attained 
or helped by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entirely on the intense interest and 
eager contemplation of tlie initiated, and the 
strong impression produced on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purification : 
the purification consisted mainlvin ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probably some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not conscious of having com- 
mitted any crime : they were, certainly, left to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
was consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. But the principle of moral 
purity was admitted, even though only in a very 
defective and poor form ; and that was a great 
thing, at least in comparison with the general 
character of ancient paganism. 

After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the drama of the Divine life : tiie words spoken 
in the drama were few, and concerned only with 
the action: the mystic objects were simple in 
character: the most holy and crowning act at 
Eleusis was the ear of corn mowed down silently. 
But there was a belief ready in the minds of the 
spectators that certain truths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
writers say, a philosophic training and a reverent 
religious frame of mind were required to compre- 
hend them.i' 

The details of the Mystic drama set before tbe 
worshippers cannot here be described. A very 


Isocr. Paneff. vi. 


* That the kid is here the mystic fonn of Dionysos, as the 
God-Son in the Divine nature, is generally recognized: see 
S. Reinaeh, Hev. Arch., Sept. 1901, p. 205 (though we cannot 
go with him beyond whafc we have adopted from him in the 
text above). Tlie Phrygian Zeus Galaktinos, or Galaktios, may 
be brought into comparison (HiMor. Geofir, As. .Min, p. 225, and 
A. Korte, Beilage zimi iGnyrmmimerzridmi^^^ Greifswaid, 1002, 
p. 30) : he is the god of the pastoral people of the great plains 
and the grassy hills of Phrygia, 
f. Plato, Phmdr. p. 250, Apinomia, p. 986; : 

F-f-' “ " — 

in . 

de Legg. ... , . - . . 

Zete 7 n.'p. 121 in Walz, lihet. Grmar, Theon. Smyrn. Matliem. i, 
p. 18 (Bull) ; Strabo, p. 467 1 ; Fhilostr. Vit. Apoll i. 15, 17 ; 
Herod, viii. 65 ; and many other passages (seo Lobock, Aglaoph. 
i. p. 07 ff., etc.; Lenormant in Contenip. lievieWi 1880, 

p. 429 ff,, and in Daren iberg-Saglio’s Piet. Antiq. il, p. 579 ff. 
etc,). 

t See Aristotle, quoted by Synesius, Orat p. 48, ed. Petaii; 
Galen, de Us. Pmi. vii. 14 (ed. Kuhn) ; Plut. Pafcct* Orac. 22 
etc. : see preceding note. 
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brief description is given, in vol. iii. p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

(4) The character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
Mysteries ,— there was not a wide difler- 
ence even in the beginning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as regards actual ritual : many cere- 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin- 
able and immoral by the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Eleusinian : 
the former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The difierence lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for much 
of what remains in Cflemens’ description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi- 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay, first, in a certain difference of spirit, as the 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un- 
doubtedly ^ave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms ; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries were introduced by slaves and 
foreigners, and participated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant : they were celebrated for money 
by strolling loriests, and any one who paid a fee 
was initiated without preparation except some 
ritual acts ; there was no solemnity in the sur- 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight requirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had become a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and that ad- 
vantages in the future world were promised in 
return for mere participation in those vulgar rites. 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Greeks. 

As regards the many disgusting details against 
which the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 
by arguing* that religion places us face to face 
with the actual facts of life, and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennobled by intense religious 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in which the vulgar 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to be plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undeniable 
accounts given by Clemens, Arnobius, etc., to see 
how insufficient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direct and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
and no explanation. The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is incapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direct : they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
culmination of a long development ; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva- 
tion, of a ritual which had at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

(5). The growth of ritual , — The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

[a) In the meeting of two different races their 
respective religions affected one another. Doubt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submerged the 
other ; but the apparent victor was not unaffected 
in the process. An indubitable example is seen 

* The following sentences are slightly modified from the 
writer s article ‘ Mysteries’ in the Bncyclo^icedia Britannua^. 
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in the Lydian Katakekaiimene, otherwise called 
Mseonia. Here an old Ma^onian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.C. ; and in 
tlie Eoman inscriptions six or seven hundred years 
later the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name being her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
cities, Avhere the same mixture of population took 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persike, in 
which the same religious mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the fire-worship 
and Magian priests of the Persians were thus in- 
troduced into those Lydian cities.* 

(6) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chieliy by in- 
troducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mysteries celebrated at different religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain from a great concourse 
of worshippers in any city. Hence all of them 
adapted to their own purposes elements which 
seemed to he effective in others ; and thus a 
marked similarity of character between the rites 
of Eleusis, Samothrace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. ^ These ceremonies 
were often derived from or influenced by the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so far as 
the scanty evidence justiffes an opinion) to have 
generally tended to obscure any healthy ^religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to have increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not probable that any form was ever abso- 
lutely simple. There is a certain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see tlie 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as in 
early literary expression metaphors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought different envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass into one another without the in- 
consistency being felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, wiieii w-e get any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it has a simpler form and embodies 
a single process, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in • 
volves some inconsistency in details. This ancient 
form is markedly and unmistakably different from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played before the initiated in the 
Kornan Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syncretism out of various inhar- 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as described 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
obviously Phrygian, that many modern scholars 
have regarded his wdiole description as applying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone. But Clemens 
distinctly implies that he is describing the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates his description 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the later Eleusinian Mysteries had been 
influenced by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later JHysteries is shown by their composite 
character : there is not merely the fundamental 
element, the story of the Divine father and mother 

* Pausanias, v. 27. 6, vn. 6. 6; the name Artemis Persike if 
found often on coins of Hieroosesarea in Lydia. See also Headf 
Catalogue of Coins, Brit. Mus. : Lydia, pp. Iviii-lxvi and 111 
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and the "birth of the child ; there are several such 
stories interlocked in one another; the god-hull, 
the god-ram, the god-serpent, appear in different 
details, and pass into each other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an original germ and a 
series of successive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 
corporated in the growing ceremonial. 

(6) P^orification . — This subject has been alluded 
to in § III (6), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. But there can be no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri- 
ficatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Lydian cannot be supposed 
to be derived from the Greek, we must here see an 
example of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing animal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive stage. 
As the ritual was common to Greece and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia also, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early Greek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia also. 
Now”, one of the rites of the Bionysiac festival 
Anthesteria was called ‘the Cans’ (Xoes), because 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can ; and 
the myth explained that Demophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the custom when Orestes came 
to Athens unpurified : wishing to receive him hos- 
pitably, yet nob to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshippers, the king 
ordered that every person should drink from his 
own can separately, and proposed a prize to the 
best drinker. Here the rite of competition and 
prize-giving to an individual victor is Hellenic, 
and belongs to the later development (B, § III). 
But other elements in the ceremony point to an 
early date ; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the people 
(the wife of the Archon Basileus) to the god ; and 
the idea w^as also associated with this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the idea of connecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is Hellenic 
and late (see B, § V) ; but the association of the 
rising from the dead with the Divine marriage is 
primitive and original. Similarly, w^e may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking part in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup. But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans’ is late, and probably founded on 
a misconception. In the marriage of the risen god 
and the queen, as an annual rite to ensure wealth 
and increase to the land (which at that season, 
i2th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year’s crop and harvest), the common cup was 
partaken of only by the bridal pair [see § VIII 
( 1 )]; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction between the unity and close re- 
lationship implied by the ritualistic drinking from 
the common cup and the separateness implied by 
drinking from separate cups is a notewortliy 
feature ; and explicit emphasis was probably 
placed on it in tlie ceremony ; but the details are 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour laid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contrast to the use 
in ordinary Oriental meals of a loaf for each guest 
(see 1 Co 10^®^*). See further, § ¥111(1) and (fi).^ 

The most important fact for us in purification 
ift that it implies some germs of a conception of 
* Herod. i SL 


sin which has to be atoned for before the wor- 
shipper may approach the Divine power. Break- 
ing an oath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one’s care entail impurity ; and the Divine 
anger pimishes any one who approaches the sanc- 
tuary without expiating such a crime. It is, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
oflence against pui’ely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is re- 
vealed in the evidence on this subject is of a very 
humble kind ; hut there was at least a germ cap- 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any development ever took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through the 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. 

Guilt and impurity entailed punishment. The 
punishment seems to have been inflicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of impurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the god or goddess, who therefore must some- 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral conceptions.* 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
many features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can be distinctly traced also in the rules of puri- 
fication. The Goddess-Mother was the teacher and 
guide of her people from their birth till she received 
them hack to her in death. The ablutions which 
she required from them were an excellent sanitary 
precaution ; and if the whole system of purificatory 
rules were known to us, this side would probably 
he much more obvious and incontestable. 

(7) Co77fession. — A remarkable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was tlnit 
the process of expiation seems to have involved 
(whether obligatorily or voluntarily, we cannot 
be sure; but probably obligatorily) a public con- 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some punishment, generally disease 
(fever, in which the unseen Divine fire consumes 
the strength and the life, was recognized as tlie 
most characteristic expression f of Divine wrath). 
Thereupon the sinner confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger of the god or 
goddess, and was cured and forgiven. Finely, as 
a warning to others, the confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often on % 
stele and deposited in the sanctuary.^ See also 
"below, C, § III (4). 

(8) Approaching the Deity, — Apart from pre- 
scribed ritual, the worshipper came voluntarily 
to the god or goddess for three purposes ; {a) 
to pray for good for himself or his family ; this 
was called Gt>xn Greek, and the prayer was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by a pro- 
mise to give, sometlnng in return to the Deity, 
if the desire was granted : thus evxi (in Latin, 
votum) involved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow: it was a sort of bargain wdth the Divine 
power; (5) to imi^recate evil on one’s enemies (d/xl, 
Kardpa^ iirapd) : this was really a variety of the 
former, for dpi strictly means ‘ prayer ’ ; but in 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
and almost invariably addressed to the powers of 
the old regime, who had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and passed more and more into the 
sphere of magic. The vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult powers were not Ratified by 
public gifts, but by the mere recognition of their 

* See papers on ‘ The Early Church and the Pagan Ritual * in 
the Ezpimtory Times, 1898-99 ^vol. x.), especially p. 108 f. 

t This is shown most clearly in the curses engraved on leaden 
tablets, in which the wrath of the Deity is invoked against any 
enemy or false friend ; it is usually the Divine lire which la 
invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch. 

t On this subject see op, cU, in footnote * above 
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efficaciousness : the mere approaching them in the 
proper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
bo call them into action On his side, and he could 
as it ^vere compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formul® (which thus acquired a 
magic character) but some kind of sacrilice was 
an invariable part of the ritual.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (opicos). This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkos was 
simply an imprecation of evil on oneself in case 
one were speaking falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is Ids horicos ; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power : such was the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of Rhadamanthns (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Rimda- 
mantlius were the inventor of such milder foiins 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, the ram, etc. ) : 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidem. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
the Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri- 
fice. 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of him who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations later. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the place v'here 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
consequences. 

These voluntary and occasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of help 
from the god in difficulties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a god ; for in tlie Anatolian belief the 
god was the helper and teacher. The way in which 
he was efficaciously approached naturally came 
gradually to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed by the god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
rites. 

(9) Priests . — The original idea which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
bearer of the Divine knowledge ; he can teach men 
how to approach and propitiate the Divine power. 
This knowledge was originally taught by the 
Divine Being personally to men ; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, performing as an ex- 
ample to his successors the due ceremonies. The 
idea of a Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of the nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form ; and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
early stage, when thought is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is suggested to men, and how far it may be im- 
parted by degeneration i i.e. by the stereotyping of 
primitive sensuous forms, and the loss of the germ 
of thouglit implicated in those forms. 

Wliile the priest in this ancient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaches the Deity on behalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behalf of the State or body which he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he can perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction, f the Deity is 
satisfied and must respond. The priest or helper 

* This second purpose frequently passed into the sphere of 
ma^ic: see C, § III (4). 
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is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
guard him against errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity replie.? or 
conveys information ; in other words, the helpi ig 
priest merely acts as instructor, ^ while the wor- 
shipper plays the part of priest-officiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which tlie^ god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or caste, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 
handed down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only wlien a person per- 
manently assumes the place of the god’s represen- 
tative, and plays tlie part of the god regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals before a body of worshippers. The priest 
in this fuller sense was connected with and helped 
the growth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
tlie Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess ; and 
the two played their parts year after year in the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest who represented the god wore his 
dress,* and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name. In Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent-.B.C. ; and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an oflicial 
title, implying that the office was lepcir/u/^os, i.e. the 
hearer lost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priesthood 
was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this principle was 
usually altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession was substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, such as 
Erythrse, the priestlioods of the numberless deities 
were put up to auction by the State, and sold to 
the highest bidder. But wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con- 
dition can be traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to be for life, and to be connected with certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller sense, 
tended to increase from various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for tlie body of ritual was steadily growing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullified its effect. Attention was entirely con- 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi- 
tudinous details required study and teaching ; and 
this caused the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was handed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi- 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers ; and hence there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledge 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation be- 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
may he confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or Eiera 
grew into importance (see § IV (4), above), they 
required a permanent staft' of priests and ministers, 
* See Cities and Bish. of Phrygia^ i. pp. 66, lOS, 110. 
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in order that the increasing number of persons 
who frequented them might always find help and 
counsel. In turn the increase of the permanent 
staff at the great Hiera tended to foster tlie growth 
of the establislied ritual. Instead of merely aiding 
the individual worshipper to perform one single 
act of the Divine action which suited his special 
circumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
Huron on stated occasions set the whole Divine 
drama before the eyes of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more elaborate ceremonial had its 
justification in producing a certain good eftect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the per- 
manent jiriesbs to refrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectacular side in the way described above. In 
the simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (§ VTII (7), below) ; and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and influence of the Huron by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom- 
panying^ the annual (or in rare cases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessarily, a large establish- 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
see § IV (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were required large numbers of inferior priests, 
ministri and mwish'ce, to perform the details of 
the cultus (see § II, above) and prophecy and give 
attention to the worshippers and the ofierings ; 
also hierodouloi^ of whom there were many thou- 
sands at the greatest Hiera. The hierodouloi had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Huron in 
various ways, and were protected and governed bj" 
the theocratic administration of the Huron : on 
the female hierodouloi^ see § VIII (2), below. 
Finally, there was a class of persons called kleroi : 
see next § (10). 

It is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in later times at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religious centre in Anatolia. This college 
was a hierarchy, with distinct gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At Pessinus a priest is described 
as occupying the fifth or tenth place in order of 
rank ; and in other cases where the evidence shows 
only that there was a chief and various subordi- 
nate priests, we may probably assume from the 
analogy of Pessinus that strict gradation extended 
througnout the college. Every religious act was 
probably the work of the priests as a body (though 
the chief priest would be tlie leader) ; and this fur- 
nishes some argument in favour of the Eezan read- 
ing lepeh in Ac 14^^, where Prof. Blass condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
was only one priest for each temple. 

(10) Hieroi. — This class of persons, mentioned at 
E|)hesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, liave been much dis- 
cussed, with varying results, by many modern 
writers. Their status is very obscure. The 
opinion advocated in the writer’s Cities and^ 
BiHioprics of Fhrt/gia, i. 147 f., is that the hieroi 
are merely a modification of the non-Hellenic in- 
stitution of the hierodouloi under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The hierodouloi 
were serfs, but not slaves ; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the grand distinction between freemen 
and slaves. The peculiar relation of the hiero- 
douloi to the Huron gave a power to the latter 
wdiich was alien to the Hellenic spirit ; and the old 
hierodouloi to have been transformed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
population, distinct alike from citizens and from 
resident strangers and from freedinen. The rela- 
tion of the hieroi to the Huron, and their ser- 
vice at the Hieron, seem to have been more a 
voluntary matter; and violation of it was left 
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to be dealt with by the god ; it was not enforced, 
as a rule by legal action. 

VIII. Influence on Society and Life.— It is 
a necessary part of our task’ to observe the bearing 
of this religion and ritual on social life ; but tlii? 
subject is too obscure to justify any general state* 
meiits of a very positive kind ; and only a very few 
details can here be mentioned. 

(1) Marriage. — There is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriage ceremony of a religious nature ex- 
isted, and that this ceremony stood in close rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fact, the marriage was, as it Avere, a reproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the Divine 
life, i.e. from the mystic drama. The formula, 
‘I escaped evil: I found better,’* was repeated 
by the celebrant who Avas initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and the same formula Avas pronounced 
as part of the Athenian mari'iage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘I have drunk from the kpn- 
AA'as pronounced by the initiated; and 
drinking from the same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the betrotlied pair, 'x It distinctly 
stated by a grammarian that tlie marriage cere- 
mony took tlie form of celebrating the ‘ Holy 
Marriage ’ in honour of the Divine pair.§ At mar- 
riages in Athens certain instruction Avas imparted 
to the contracting pair by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is true, any idea of marriage 
betAveen the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
trary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit; and, as Ave have seen, the Avhole story is 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
from these incidents Avould seem to be tliat the 
Dmne life, Avhich is to form the model and ex- 
emplar for mankind, Avas of that rude and savage 
kind. But it must be remembered that our infor- 
mation comes from opponents Avhose object was 
only to paint the horrors, and not to give a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a wdiole. While Ave 
must admit the truth of everything they say, Ave 
must add Avhat they have omitted ; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of the progress of life to a higher 
level through the influence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by certain allusions among 
the pagan autliorities. The formula, ‘I escaped 
evil : I found better,’ implies it. So does the whole 
tone of the defence Avhich the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. W e suppose that the idea of legal 
union and of marriage formed part of this exhibi- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, Sibgllinuche Blatter, p. 48, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual was almost identical 
Avith the purificatory ceremonies practised in the 
Mysteries (compare also S. lieinach’s ingenious 
paper, Rev. ArcMoL, Sept. 1901, p. 210): the con- 
nexion Avas suggested tentatively in the present 
writer’s Hist. tjom. on Galatums, p. 90; and it 
may noAV be regarded as proved. 

It is an extremely important fact that the human 
marriage ceremony Avas tlius celebrated by forms 

* sif vyov fietxor (Deuiostb. Cor. 259). 

t hi : Jfmmcm, de Err. Prof. lielig. 18. 

t The proof is gh'en in the present writer’s IJistoTkal Com. on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 88-91, and is here strengthened 
by details there omitted. ^ 

§ ot ‘yetfitovPTts 'Stmua'i tw Au zai rp 'Tlpa npnus •y&fMVS i LSX, 
Rhetor, p. 670 Person, p. 315 Nauck. Tlie grammarian prob- 
ably did not correctly apprehend the nature of this fact» 
which he must have got from a good authority. Useaer in 
lihem. Mus. xxx. p. 227, assume.s that the reference is to. the 
Athenian Holy Marriage,' a festi val well known at Athens, But 
the jtlieros Grnms ytm known elsewhere, and the true meaning 
of the grammarian’s words is certainly as stated in the text 
i above. 
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taken from the Mysteries ; and the conclusion ] 
must he that the human pair repeat the action in ] 
the way in which the god and goddess first per- | 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, they j 
play the parts of the god and goddess in the sacred I 
drama. This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of actions. We have seen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
intended to be eaten, were slain and sacrificed accord- 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ III (9)) ; and we may 
accept as highly probable the general principle that 
all the important acts of life were regarded as re- 
ligious ceremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modelled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage was 
consecrated by a sort of sacrament. The subject is 
both wide and obscure : see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many difficulties connected 
with the question of Anatolian marriage which 
must first be noticed briefly. 

The practice of marriage between such near re- 
lations as father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often described as common in 
Asia Minor. This disregard of the common restric- 
tions on marriage is mentioned usually as char- 
acteristic of tribes or persons, called Magusceiy 
immigrant from Persia, and ditlused over Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, "who retained during 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped fire, refrained from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to kill the animals 
which they required for food).*'^ But we must be 
struck with the fact that, except as regards the 
worship of fire, we know that all the characteristics 
attributed to the Magussei are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystic iWal of the 
Divine life consisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. ^ The slaying of an animal for food was 
an impious act, and the impiety was punished in 
the ritual (§ III (9)), though the animal slain was 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Magustei, describes marriage by capture as 
practised and not harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion in his own tinie.t Now, marriage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystic drama. 

(2) Hierodouloi. — In this connexion another 
social fact must he noted, viz. ceremonial prosti- 
tution of the female hierodotdoi or slaves of the 
sanctuary. This custom is known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Komana and other 
Eastern centres. In the West it was characteristic 
of Lydia generally ; J and the women who contri- 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing in a sacred purpose the money which 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was originally 
or theoretically incumbent on all unmarried women 
for a season ; Jbut how far it was practically acted 
on by people in general we have no means of deter- 
mining. During the Grseco-Eoman period it seems 
(so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg- 
ment) to have been carried into effect by w’omen 
of ordinaiy society only in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some Divine com- 
mand (given in dream or oracle). But, even in the 
most educated period and society, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of supersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic cult, was re- 

*Ei^ebms, Prc&p. Evarig. vi. pp. 275, 279 (Viger); Basil 
uses. Epist. 258 : see an article (by the present writer) in the 
Quarterly Review^ vol. 186, No. 872, p. 425. 

t Qiiarterly Review, No. 372, p. 426 ; Basff, Epist. 270. 

X In Phrygia, compare, for example, a Eoman inscription 
(erected by a native of Pisidian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed correctly in Histor, Oom. on Epistle to the Galatians, 
p. 201 (incorrect in Kaibel, Inscrip. Grcec. Ital. etc.. No. 938, 
and elsewhere), with Strabo, n. 577, 


cognized and practised in some eases as one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of service.* Apart from these devotees, 
the custom was practised in later times by large 
numbers of women, slaves of the Ilieron, as a per- 
manent way of life. 

It might fairly be disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or was 
part of the accretion which gathered round it in 
the course of its development. ^ Evidence does not 
exist to warrant a decided opinion ; but the custom 
probably belongs to a more ‘advanced’ and aitificial 
state of society tlian the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop- 
ment. t Tins forms part of the ground on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, hut that its 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undoubtedly, not in kee])ing with the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous with the institutions described 
in the following section. If we are right in this 
opinion, then the custom would have to be regarded 
as one of the instances of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the swine in § III (6)), due to immigra- 
tion from the East and long subjection to a succes- 
sion of Asiatic nionarobies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going back to 
the earliest days of Oriental influence; but we 
believe it is possible to go back on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stage in the history, when the 
women hierodouloi were of a different character, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers. 

(3) Women guards . — The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in which the woman 
wears the hero’s arms, while he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us back to the primitive type 
of society which is described in a series of early 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god ; and we re- 
member that the Lydian kings for live centuries 
boasted to be descendants {i.e. representatives in 
orderly succession) of the first priest-king Herakles. 
Tiie tale of the hero Achilles dressed as a woman 
and spinning in the family of Lykomedes is another 
example of the way in which Greek fancy worked 
np that primitive custom : Achilles is a hero of the 
north coast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. 

The Great Goddess, the protecting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as warriors, and were called 
Amazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char- 
acteristics are assigned to them.J But that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 
We can dimly descry in primitive history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the hanks of the Sangarios, 
against the immigrant Phryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.f 

The women servants of the goddess are to be 
considered as resembling her in part of her char- 
acter as her active and armed ministrce. In Ephesus 
they were the melissai or working bees, while the 

* See Eamsay, Church in Rom. Emp, p. 397 f.; Hist. Com. on 
GalatianSf pp. 40, 201. 

t The present writer formerly erred in considering it to he 
a relic of the primitive stage in Anatolian religion ; the orderly 
analysis of that religion, above given, shows that it belongs 
to its degradation. Marriage was the origins^ rale, though 
with barbarous usages : promiscuity belongs to the stage of 
deterioration. 

X It is an interesting illustration of the view stated in § III 
(7) and § VI (3), that the modem discoverer of the sex of th« 
working bees, Br. Warder, called them ‘true Amazon*.* 

5 iii. 
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goddess was the queen bee. The sexual side of 
the melissai, alike in the bee and the priestess, is 
not developed : the ministrm therefore must have 
been young, and their term of service was part of 
their education. Evidence has perished as regards 
the women servants of the goddess; but in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser- 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
ceremonial of marriage went through the ceremonies 
above described, imitating the actions and fate of 
the goddess. The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of those armed servants of 
the goddess are portrayed on the wall of the rock- 
sancUiary at Boghaz-Keui,* has not been adopted 
by recent scholars ; but the argument against it — 
the failure of any indication of the female form in 
the breast — has no force in view of the character of 
the ministrcB as active guards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to be imperceptible 
in their fully draped and armed forms. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
ministrce must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the goddess and agents of her government 
(which she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Amazons or armed warriors. But history changed : 
the plateau became a subject land ; society, manners, 
and needs altered, and the necessarily lost 

their original character. During this change we 
may believe that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them in the more de- 
veloped period, occurred. There was an element 
in the old ministrce, hinted at in legend, which 
could be intensified and systematized so as to 
transform them into the later hierodouloi\ but 
the primitive element was essentially different 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
degradation, (2). 

(4) Self-mutilation. — The most remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the practice of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consort of the Great Goddess, had hallowed the 
act ; and it was familiar to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it prac- 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals as a 
part of the ritual, not merely was it almost cer- 
tainly the prescribed and necessary condition, 
originally, for the priest who represented the god 
in the ritual; it was also often performed^ on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
or of the country in which they liv6d. On the 
origin of this ceremony, see § III (7). 

This act was alien to the character of Hellenic 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
with horror and contempt by the Greek spirit as 
the crowning proof of the barbarity and vulgarity 
of Anatolian superstition, as in the Attis of 
Catullus (which follows a Greek model). 

(5) Burial. — In a religion which taught, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, that men are children of the 
Goddess-Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who bore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be attached to graves and sepulchral^ rites. 
In fact the religion of the grave is the religion of 
the household, and lies at the foundation^ of re- 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 
deified, was represented under the form of the 
Deily, and one of the commonest later types was 
the Horseman-god, § III (5), 

This is an exceedingly wide subject ; and more 
can be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anatolian religion. The princiiml 
point 3 may here be briefly stated , See also § IX ( 1 ). 

The grave was conceived as the house or home of 

* Jmmml of JR. Asiatic Society, 1833^ p, 14 f.: the relief is 
repi<vluced by Perrot, Mistoire de I* Art, iv. p. 643. 
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the deceased; and the word otfcos is sometimes 
applied to_ it in epitaplis. But. inasmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine nature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived as his temple. 
His right to the sole possession of it was guarded 
with jealous care, for, if any unauthorized corpse 
gains entrance, this intruder will share m the 
offerings and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the godhead of the deceased (for the dead man’s 
godhead consists practically in the cultns and 
offerings paid to him ; a god unAVorshipped is a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulchral 
inscriptions guard far more carefully against in- 
trusion^ than against mere injury done to the 
tomb : injury can readily be repaired, but intru- 
sion, if once successful, is hardly reparable.* 

Then the making of the grave and the erection 
of a tombstone was a dedication to the Deity ; and 
the epitaph on tlie grave was expressed often in 
the form of a prayer (and, of course, a vow accom- 
panying it) to the Deity witli whom the dead 
person was identified. Even when a person, during 
his lifetime, prepared his own grave, he expressed 
the epitaph in the form of a prayer and dedication 
to the Deity, t It was a duty wliich one owed to 
God to make a grave. 

Thus every Phrygian grave was also a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there is no force in the argu- 
ment, which many writers have employed, that 
such a monument as the famous scuiptured rock 
Avhich bears the dedication ‘ to king Midas ’ (Ml AAI 
FANAKTEI) was a ciilt-sliviiie, and therefore can- 
not have been a sepulchral monument. In truth 
it was both. Similarly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrygian land have probably a utilitarian pux*pose, 
being intended to serve as Avatch-towers and road- 
marks. But they were, in all probability, also 
sepulchral. It Avas desired to give them permanent 
sanctity, and this end Avas attained by the grave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
it is not too bold to lay down the general principle 
that the sanctity of a locality wtis generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, confirmed by the aAve 
attaching to the grave - temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in force still. Sacred 
places are numerous all over the country ; and in 
almost every one the sacredness is confirmed by, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to the supposed 
grave of some saint or hero. The fact that the 
grave is often demonstrably fictitious (as Avlien the 
hero is a mere myth, or has several graves in 
difierent places) shoAVs Iioav strongly the need for 
a grave in every holy place is still felt by the 
Anatolian mind. The primitive custom in Gfreece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the family home, t 

The essential parts of the gi-ave-monument Avere 
an altar and a door ; and the two typical forms of 
gravestone in later Phrygia were developments of 
the altar and of the door. The former at least 
retained the name, and is called ‘the altar’ in 
numberless inscriptions. On this altar-tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart from the epi- 
taph (and even on a different side from it), tl»e 
AA^ord ‘door’ (Oupa) ; and this custom obviously 

* Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 99 f., S48 (n. 24). 

t These statements, made at lirst in explanation of the 
identity in fonn, appearance, and general character between 
grave -monuments and stones recording a prayer and vow or 
dedication, were controverted by Prof. A, Kdrte ; but he has 
since published a stone wdiose inscription is purely a dedication 
to the god, except that at the end the dedicator adds the sepul- 
chral form ml iccurS proving beyond question that the 
dedicatory stone was' at the same time the gravestone over hia 
intended tomb. We are now agreed that this custom was char- 
acteristically Phrygian ; but the present writer sees far more 
examples of it than Prof. Kdrte admits. 

X See above, § IV (2) ; also Eamsay, * Permanent Attachment 
of Religious Veneration to Special Sites in Asia Minor,' pub- 
lished m Transactions of the Oriental Congress at Lmdmi^ 
1892, p. 881. 
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arises from the feeling that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later grave-monu- 
ments, inenibers which originally had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 
and became mere conventional ornament. We 
may suppose that the door was simply an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
dwelt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on. * 

It was probably on the \vorsIiip of the dead that 
the worsiiip of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
Divine nature. Any inexplicable misfortune or 
iiiischance was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this cult, and expiated by special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special sacrifice to the dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was called yevia-La or yeveOXia. quite 
as often as v^kvcticl. Among Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of death of a martyr was cele- 
brated as his hies nataliSy birth into his true 
life. 

The cnlt of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portance, and, this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolia. Here, too, the gods had set the ex- 
ample, which was to be followed in the case of 
men. The grave of Zeus, the gi'ave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an integral part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
i.e. the Divine dead, bulked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would appear from a 
superficial survey of the literature. This is partly , 
due to the fact that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaic religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. But 
even in the literature it is often evident, and must 
always be understood as the substratum on which 
ail social life rests. 

(6) Brotherhoods and guilds . — If the ritual of 
che Mysteries was used as a sort of sacrament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other Important steps in the family life of 
man, so tliat the family was united and constituted 
and maintained by Divine law, the same seems to 
Imve been the case in the formation of associations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
|)layed a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Originally, in the simplest form of primi- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
group, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
children of the Great Mother. 

But as life and society became more complex, as 
towns became too large for a common bond of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city offered), 
groups of persons with common interests and pur- 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes. They are known under many 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, Hymnodoi, Satyroi, 
etc.,t but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the ‘common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
sacrament or religious consecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct evidence can be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 

‘^Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. 253; Cities and 
Bishoprics of 

t Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 96 ff., ii. pp. 359, 630. 
See also the following note, and (among other places) Ath&n, 
Mittheil. 1899, p. 179 f., where the priest of Bionysos Kathe- 
gemon is head of a list of Boukoloi 
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seems conclusive : the most general name for tlie 
members of any association is symhiotai (‘those 
who live in association hut the term .syimrii/stai 
is occasionally used as an equivalent ; * and^ this 
term seems conclusive, for it is inexplicable unless 
the symbiotai were united by the tie of the com- 
mon mystic ritual. 

The unity of the brotherhood or society was 
consecrated, therefore, by the common meal and 
the common cup from which all drank ; tins was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, according to the for- 
mula, ‘ I ate from the tympanon : I drank from 
the hymhalon ^ ; where the names of the sacred 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
perhaps peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 
direct institution of the Founder; the common 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which 
each guest has his own loaf, though all eat from 
a common dish. But that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. ^ 

(7) Government and administration . — The form 
of social organization which, in the historical 
period, was characteristic of Anatolia was the 
village- system, t which is often contrasted with 
the highly articulated and self-governing muni- 
cipality (TToXis) of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in groups of houses called villages : at the head of 
each village was a komarch, who represented it fco 
the supreme aiitliority, which in the strict Ana- 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighbour- 
ing temple (lepoV) as representative of the Divine 
power in human form. The government was in 
theory a theocracy ; in practice the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest - dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking in the name of the Deity. One restric- 
tion of his power lay in the fact that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams ; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually required aid 
from the priesthood. ‘ Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’ t 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana- 
tolian system is uncertain. It shows obvious 
traces ol development, in that the niotlier has 
become less prominent, and the male element 
more important. This line of development was 
inevitable. Immigrant races were usually in- 
sufficiently provided with women ; and armed 
conquerors must certainly have consisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take wives from the conquered race ; and the 
social position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly men, sffhd 
the women for the most part belonged to tlie suh- 
iugated people. In the earliest period there can 
be little or no doubt that theocracy was the ruling 
system ; but the way in which it was worked, and 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
remain uncertain. Further, we kno\v that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies ; hut what was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as priest-kings, each new king representing 
the god Herakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale) ; 

* A m-'t try/ifc^yiTTiK/, where' the two names are em- 

braced under the common article, and thus identified: see 
Ziebarth, Griech. Vereimivesen, pp, 62, 206. The subject is 
treated more fully in Bistor. Com. <m Corinthians, i xxxL fi*.* 
in the JSsepositor, i)eo. 1900. 

t is the expression of Stmtooi 

t Bistor. Com. on Galatians, p. iO. 


. ' 1 j' ' ■ ; . . . 
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and it is probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the king reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the ancient empire of the cen- 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz-Keui, 
and in the later kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the many 
sacred centres throughout the land (each of which 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur- 
rounding village or villages). The supposition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggregate of separ- 
ate theocracies would not account for the great 
size and imperial character of the city at Boghaz- 
Keui ; and we are ^ at present reduced to mere 
conjecture ; but evidence is likely to be dis- 
covered, when the hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
the country are deciphered. 

(8) Household proteg6s.—A class of persons who 
are called in documents of the Roman period by 
various names, alumni, OpsTTol, OpepLixara, dpeirra, 
are freq^uently mentioned in Asia Minor. In the 
Roman period they are identified almost com- 
pletely with foundlings, i.e, infants exposed by 
their parents and brought up as a speculation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for profit : 
such foundlings were not peculiar to Asia Minor, 
but know.n generally over the Empire, and re- 
scripts relating to them were issued by Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the province of Achaia, 
and by Trajan for Bithynia,t and their status and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Imperial 
legislation. But in the inscriptions of Asia Minor 
these proteges are mentioned so frequently in 
epitaphs as to prove clearly that under that name 
is inmuded also some class of persons peculiarly 
characteristic of the country. They are generally 
mentioned immediately after the children, and 
are sometimes distinguished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly possible to regard 
them as vernce, slaves born and brought up in the 
household, although we would not deny that the 
term possibly may sometimes have that significa- 
tion. This class is at present of quite unknown 
character and origin, but probably it takes us 
back to a primitive custom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, yet distinct from, the Roman 
cUentela. In a Bithynian inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress {Opixl/aa-a hl^iov used 
as a noun) have a common tomb : all three have 
the same nomen, which the two Bp^pLjuLara, must 
have received from the protectress ; but the two 
were not the children of the protectress either bj^ 
nature or adoption, for they were free to marry 
one another. The inscription, No. 36, in Cities 
and Bish, of Phrygia, snows a case in which a 
child had been exposed in accordance with a 
dream and brought up by another person, and 
w the parents retain some rights over him. 
The tie uniting the protege and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub- 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet be laid down with regard to it. 

(9) Religiotts influences on social conditions . — 
While immigration, war, and conquest are favour- 
able to the male sex, it may conversely be assumed 
that the high position of \\mmen and the influence 
exercised by, and respect paid to, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system, imply the long 
continuance of a peaceful condition amid a settled 
and, so to say, autochthonous people, such that 
the^ importance of motlierly care in promoting 
social development had full opportunity to make 
itself thoroughly appreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 

*The evidence is collected by Gelzer in Bhein. Mvsmm, 
ixxv. p. 610 ff. (cf. XXX. p. 5). 

t Pliny, jEp. ad Traj. 66, ^ } Cities and Bish. ii. p, 646. 


the primitive Anatolian religion, it has become 
clear that thi.s religion was originally a consecra- 
tion of the rules and practices which were useful 
and almost necessary in actual life. While it can- 
not be proved in detail, yet all the evidence points 
to the conclusion, that in this religion the life of a 
simple^ community was ordered and prescribed 
from birth to death in a series of religious formulae 
for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
others in the family and the community, manage- 
ment of the household and of agriculture and farm 
economy. A great deal which, in recent times, 
has ceased to be familiar to the poorest and the 
least educated classes was, in that early time, 
enforced on all as obligatory religious ceremonial. 
In modern times this growing ignorance of the 
fundamental principles on which comfort, pro- 
priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt to be 
a serious danger alike among the most civilized 
peoples, and in the less civilized Christian nations' 
like the Russian. It cannot he denied that the 
tendency of the Cliristian Church bo concentrate 
teaching on theoretical dogma and Church ritual, 
and to lose hold on the practical lioiisehold life 
of the people, has contributed to spread this ignor- 
ance by gradually allowing the ancient stock of 
practical household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 
and sometimes even actively discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have laid little stress on the barbarous ele- 
ments in the Anatolian ciiltus, but have omitted 
them or passed them over lightly. Partly this is due 
to the fact that in many cases they seem to result 
from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
the influence of foreign conquerors and immigrants, 
and accompanied by a probable deterioration of 
the original people. In other cases the barbarous 
elements are original, and correspond to the equip- 
ments and surroundings of primitive Anatolian 
society : these might prolltably be investigated 
with a view to acquiring a better idea of that 
society, hut time and wide knowledge on tiie part 
of the investigator are required. 

The failure to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion Is doubtless due to many causes. 
The country was on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and suflering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element in the people 
was most exposed to extermination under the 
successive foreign conquerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presence of an entirely uncertain 
and capricious, yet serious and ever dreaded , danger. 
In the succession of military conquerors the inter- 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought about in the worst -way, viz. tlirough the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldiery, which had 
received not even military discipline. 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
priesthood was also unfavourable to development. 
The element of prophecy, in the sense of becoming 
sensitive to the i)ivme will and interpreting it with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
control of the oflicial priestliood. Moreover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
altogether liereditary (according to unknown rules 
of iniieritance) : this increased’ the cast-iron and 
unprogressive nature of priestly rule. If, as seems 
probable, the chief priest in early times had to be 
a eunuch, that must have further debased the 
character of the priesthood. Thus there was no 
opportunity for the growing wisdom of the national 
mind to declare itself, since the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been given over to ignor- 
ance and practical slavery : or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation and no national life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. History and Chronology.— (1) Develop- 
ment of the Anatolian Beligion in history. — It 
would be impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi- 
tudes and succession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as regards no single 
region has even any attempt been made to collect 
and classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 
process. 

In north - eastern Phrygia the Gauls settled 
during the 3rd cent. B.c. They found there the 
ancient Phrygian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the land, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every land has its 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (cf. 2 K 
17-**). The religious types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Grseco-Roraan, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian type:* * * § this instance belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd cent. B.G., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com- 
mon people ; but Gaulish tribes would follow their 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallic spirit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of Phrygo- 
Galatic religion. For example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chief centres, where the spirit 
of the ancient religion continued dominant and 
little affected by Hellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 160, whereby half of the places in 
tlie college of priests were appropriated to the 
Gauls and half left to the old priestly families. f 
We can, however, say little with any confidence 
about the Celtic element in the Phrygo-Galatic 
religion. That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic language as late as the 4th cent, after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

But, when we go further back in the history of 
Plirygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrants from Europe, who adopted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it ; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
religion with its women - guards, the Amazons. J 
The Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably imposing their own language on 
the mixed popmation. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system ; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and the intro- 
duction of the worship of the God-Thunderer (Hel- 
lenized as Zeus Bronton) or the God-on-the-Car, 
Bcnni or Bennem,% into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special mode of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly usage. They were placed 
upright on a rock,I| whereas in the rock-graves that 

* See the following footnote. 

t On this point and on the whole subject, see a fuller discns- 
lion in Eutor, Com, on Galatians, pp. 66 f., 86ff., 131 ff. 

t Iliad, m. 184r-190 : see above, § VIII (3). 

§ Journal of Eellmio Studies, 1882, p. 123 ; 1887, p. 511 f. 
tl Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist, Groec, Min. i. p. 152 : pre- 
lumably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 


reuiain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custom was evidently not followed. 

In these two cases we have types of what must 
have occurred in tlie many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to exterminate or expatriate the old 
people and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land — sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion — and shared in the estab- 
lished religion along with the ancient worshippers ; 
but they affected the cultus more or less, and im- 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diversity in Anatolian Eeligion. — 
Wliile we have necessarily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the wiiole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but that there were great local diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Komana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Bellona, shows a marked 
diversity from the true Anatolian type ; but this 
is probably to be attributed to racial difiereiice. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Orphic ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Phrygian, but also revealing clearly a differ- 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custom a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject. 

(3) Chronology , — As to the age to which we 
are carried back before we reach the primitive 
Anatolian worship in its uncontaminated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidence is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Boghaz-Keui, which are commonly dated some- 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
But there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or north-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east) — a people 
who superimpose a new and incongruous stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms. 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp- 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution ; and none of the attempts at a 
partial explanation has commanded general apprc^- 
bation among scliolars. For practical purposes tlie 
sculptures are still a mere riddle ; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religious records of Anatolia. 
But the very fact that they are so complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, but 
of one which had already passed through a com- 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de- 
velopment from the inside — a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and liable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatisfactory on 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex» 
ternal facts gives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck wdth the tenacity 
with which primitive characteristics were retained, 
readily distinguishable from the added elements * 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous* 
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springing from the land, stimulated by its atmo- 
ijpliere, and imposing its character in some degree, 
more or less, on e%’ery new people or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
>:he country is level and little exposed to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
IS naturally abundant, cereals are naturally pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to furnish regular food 
V ;0 an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
*>,vas there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
•.dius revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
people. The art of irrigation was also taught 
*ihere by the same kindly mother : in some places 
;t is so easy that the life-giving stream, flowing 
:from a great heaven-sent spring (§ IV (3)), seems 
VjO invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, 
and a country, which is now almost entirely un- 
cultivated, and part of which is loosely indicated 
on Kiepert’s map as dese.Tt saU^ is shown by the 
iremains to have supported many towns and cities 
m early times.* Step by step,’ and precept upon 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the Thesmophoros 
of the Bosotian plain and the Athenian jilain (see 
B, § II), educated her people ; and showed them 
bow to make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the horse, 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. The history of the education which she 
gave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 
whicli some faint outline has been traced in the 
preceding pages. 

If our view is correct, it is obvious that in a 
better knowledge of the Anatolian worship lies 
the key to an extremely early stage of human 
development ; and that this religion has to be 
compared with the most primitive stages of the 
known ancient religions of the east Mediterranean 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Semitic 
cults are known to us chiefly in a consider- 
ably developed stage ; and the Anatolian religion 
takes us behind them. In that land true religious 
development was arrested by causes at whicli we 
might guess ; and the primitive revelation of the 
Mother-Goddess found no prophets and seers to 
carry it to completion : see § VIII (9). 

B. Thb Hellenic Beligion.-^Iu studying the 
development of thought in the strictly Greek lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a 
marked similarity to the simple primitive Ana- 
tolian cultus. The extent and the limits of the 
similarity cannot be determined with our j)resent 
knowledge. But everywhere, in attempting to 
comprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
^ finds that it rests on this substratum of deep 
religious feeling, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
duv n upon as superstition and dsLcndaLixovia (Ac 17*-^“) 
by the more educated and philosoiihic minds. 

I. early Greek Religion. —Frequent refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
Pelasgian religion different in character from the 
religion of which he conceived Homer and Hesiod 
to be the organizers (ii. 53). Arcadia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character tlian any 
other part of Greece. Precisely in Arcadia and the 
adjoining parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces of such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
, in the description of Pausanias. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion 

* The ‘ nomadization ’ of Asia Minor has been the chief cause 
of the present desolation ; see Impressions of Turkey ^ p. 103, 
and ".he paper already quoted in QeographioalJmrnaif Sept. 

■ '"'1902, . 

had no names and no images. The meaning ol 
this statement is that statues {dyoKfiara) in tlie 
later sense were not used. Symbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in ’ greater number and 
variety perhaps in Arcadia than in other parts of 
Greece ; but Herodotus, who was speaking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not call those rude and non-human embodiments 
dydXfiara. Epithets of a more general character 
were attached to these gods, but not proper indi- 
vidual names: among these epithets we may 
reckon ‘the Great God or Gods’ {debs pAy taros t 
$£ol peytaroL), ‘ the Pure Gods ’ {deol Kadapol), ‘ the 
Good God or Genius ’ {dyaObs debs or Sa^/Awv), as 'well 
as ‘the Propitiated (^ods’ {deol petXlxtoi), ‘the 
Revered Ones’ {lepLvaL)^ ‘the Kings’ (dpaKres), 

In this religion the ivorship of the Earth-Goddess 
appears in various aspects. She is sometimes the 
physical conception, but more generally is con- 
ceived in a more moral aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, Harmonia, etc. This 
order is an avenging power that punishes all 
offence against itself : it is then Praxidike, Adra- 
steia, Nemesis, etc. It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then Tyche, Chryse, etc. The goddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother or attendant 
or child. He appears as the dyadbs SaLptav, the pro- 
tecting hero, or the genius of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion may be found in most 
parts of Greece : in Attica, ni Boeotia, and the 
Northern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus. 

The goddess is akin in nature to the Italian Bona 
Dea. It is a pre-Hellenic religion, but it has 
much of the Greek spirit about it. The deities 
have in many cases as much of moral as of physical 
character ; Idiemis becomes a Hellenic conception. 

The relation of such older forms of belief to the 
true Hellenic religion is well given by iEschylus 
[Eim&n, 1 tf.) in his history of the oracle at 
Belplii, where the gradual change from the first 
Gaia to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
conflict is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is recognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Earth {Gaia) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenic type, Plujebus Apollo, through the inter- 
mediate stage Phcehe, who is evidently a mere 
device to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 
god Phoebus inherits in right of his sister Phoebe. 

On the other hand, iEschylus {Agammimon, 178 fl*.} 
describes the relation of the Hellenic Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
destroyer. 

These passages are important as showing that 
the Greeks always retained the recollection of a 
certain succession and development in religion, 
and occasionally they connect it— and in our view 
rightly — "vvitli tlie succession of races in Greece, 
where the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth - Goddess into 
Themis was exactly paralleled by tliat of the older 
Deraeter into Demeter Tlmsmopliotos, ‘ the iiitro- 
dueerof ‘ordinances’), who is known 

chiefly in Boeotia, the plain of Atliens, and Paros. ' 
The agricultural idea lies at the bottom of her 
chief festival at tlie time of the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. But that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analogy between 
the 'continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agriculture.* The goddess Thesmo- 

* Of. Sopb. CEdip, Tyr. 1.497 ; /Esch. Sept. 753 ; iSurip. 
Pham, 18, etc. ; also the old Attic legal formula m’' 

See A, § VI (2), (3), 
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phoros founded and presided over social order, 
family life, the functions of Avonien, and the birth 
of children ; marriage was the chief thesmos,"^ and 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenic touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most beauti- 
ful women in Arcadia, and apparently also at 
Thermopyla 3 . t Here two great Hellenic ideas, 
love of beauty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the developed form of the 
rites ; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the earlier part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words ; and 
Herodotus points out (ii. 171) that the ThesmO’ 
phoria rites were formerly practised by the Felas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Arcadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. Moreover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was confined to women 
(which markedly distinguishes her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine were 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground. These are very primitive character- 
istics, and show that the cult of this goddess had 
not been developed so much as that of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth, marked as an 
immigrant with a long history of gro\vth out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inclined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Hellenic deities, tie feels 
that * the Good God ’ must be Zeus ; t hut about 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some marked 
diflerenoe between them and the two Dioscuri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelasgian, 
w^ere different from their owm gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The succession is sometimes de- 
scribed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by victor from van- 
quished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in harmony with the later Hellenic gods ; 
there belonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn character ; yet there were implicit in 
them the germs of the double Hellenic conception 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities, on which see 
§ V, below. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, the old 
cult-ideas were preserved in Greece and alloAved a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great liis- 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religions existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual society. 

II. Greek Religion and Greek Law.— That 
early religion was practically coextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution j re- 
ligion mpressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law became a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced tne religious 
sanction. 

One by one the various branches of duty between 
members of the State were taken into the circle of 
law. In earlier times this was often done under 
the advice and approval of the oracles (especially 

* Odpssey, xxiii. 296, Xixrpote ^uXmov 6ttr/!*6v, is a faint echo of 
Ihe religious idea. 

t Hesychius, s.% XlvXmZm ; Athenssus, xiii. 90, p. 609. 

J Pausanias, TUI. xxxvi 6. 


the Delphic). One set of duties after another was 
formulated as a bianch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various cases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
punished legally, but was also formally cursed, i.e. 
handed over to the punishing care of fleaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
gradual transformation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

But the old sanction in its primitive form con- 
tinued to reign in the circle or family duties and 
rights, the duty of children to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the right of children to pro- 
tection and care at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It was the Erinnyes, the 
old vague conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
duties and rights.* Here a conception akin to the 
primitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thought. The Erinnyes of the father, of children, 
of the poor, protected their rights and punished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment was left 
to Divine action, and rarely interfered with by 
human law. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by the Erinnyes^ 
who punished bad faith alike among gods and 
men.f 

In the sphere of international law, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials (/ci^pi'/cei 
'Ep^ou). A species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict sense, was re- 
cognized as existing between Hellenic States, but 
not between Greeks and barbarians ;t but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law, it de- 
pended on the conscience and feeling of the indi- 
vidual State, and was regarded by some more than 
others. By the religious, however, it was con- 
sidered more binding than the formal laws.§ 

Thus religion continued to be a sort of completion 
of public law. Where the latter was insufficient or 
inapplicable, or beyond the reach of the sufferer, the 
religious sanction Avas invoked in the form of a 
curse. Especially, international obligations were 
guarded by little more than the religious sanction. 
Any idea of Hellenic unity which existed liad been 
the creation of religion ; and the rights of even the 
Greek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greek, were almost wholly left to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to tlie relations between one 
citizen and another ; and in the cases where (as in 
Atliens) it touched the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger must be repre- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself have 
any standing before the law. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the gods of 
the road. 

in. The Elements of Hellenic Religion.— 
Beyond other traceable but less important influ- 
ences, three forces pre-eminently are to be distin- 
guished in the history and formation of Hellenic 
religion. There was, first, that above -described 
pre-Hellenic cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we may, like the Greeks themselves, apply the 
name Pelasgian ; that cultus had certainly a very 
strong^ resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used certain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the character of the old Anatolian religion. 

* Iliad, ix. 454, 567, xv. 204 ; Odyss. xiv. 57 compared with 
xvii. 476. The names of the Erinnyes as personal beings are ol 
later origin * the very plural is a development.* 

t Oj?. mjTheog, 221. 

t xoivoi ‘jrvis'''Ekka^6S vS/Mt : vofjuX^ofAiytx, "Eh'k^e’i : xmk vmv 

ycpw/** or ; of. Tnuc. ilL 69, iv. 97, etc. 

§ Soph. Ant 454. 
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Into the question whether it spread from Anatolia 
into Greece, as so many later religious impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believed themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic early forms of 
Greek cult from Crete, which ^ in its turn was 
certainly connected with and influenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercised by surrounding nations on early Greek 
history and religion. Only one side of this influ- 
ence can be considered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Under the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which came from^Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historical, as well as all 
traces of Phoenician or other strictly Asiatic in- 
fluence. There was certainly great importance 
attaching to this influence ; yet its true character 
must be noted. It did not make Greek ideas, but 
was simply the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neighbours, and most of all from the most 
advanced neighbours. 

In the third place, there was that special quality 
and tendency of the Hellenic mind, a unique and 
exquisitely delicate element, which selected and 
moulded, moderated and regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food which it absorbed from 
the experience and the acquirements of various 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peculiar geographical 
and other external conditions of Greece, that some 
writers regard it as absolutely produced by them. 

But, in our view, there was a certain innate in- 
tellectual character in the formed Greek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to use opportunities as no other 
race could have used them. The spirit of Hellenism , 
it is true, was fostered by the geographical condi- 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
land. It needed just those peculiar relations of sea 
and land to foster and strengthen it ; it was, like 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenic god- 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land ; but that 
sea must be the iEgean, the path and the roadway 
of the Greek peoples, which united the Greek 
lands instead of estranging and separating them 
(as other seas seemed to do). 

One of the most noteworthy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
duty) showed itself was the love of competition 
and prizes. The individual Hellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with his fellows, and his eagerness was stimulated 
by the prize of victory. The prize, in the true 
Hellenic idea, was simply the victor’s garland, the 
recognition by his peers that he had won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was hardly suflicient to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
value ; and when in later times the Hellenic games 
were introduced in the Asiatic cities, it was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes {Oi/Mra) ; while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made practically valuable by privileges and money 
rewards from the victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sufficient to attract all Hellenes. 

Many religious ceremonies were modified or de- 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions. 
While the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
developed by the Bomans into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes. The crown 
of wild olive, which originally was simply the 
garland of the foliage sacred to the god, worn by 


every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
given as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char- 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and gave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races ofiered anything worth learn- 
ing ; but in this process the Greek spirit, so long 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only grew more ana 
more intensely Hellenic. The more the Greeks 
learned from Phoenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they becanie. In many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental element, but how 
utterly different in character and spirit is the 
Hellenic Aphrodite from a Phoenician goddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
cultus of the Greeks, bore strong traces of the 
. gross, material Orientalism, and though 
Phoenician elements in origin can be assigned to 
her more confidently than to any other Greek 
deit}’',^ yet the Hellenic genius is almost more 
conspicuous in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Aphrodite of the Iliad than in any other Greek 
deity. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
without making lier moral in the modern sense. 

IV. The Geowth of Hellenic Religion.— 
(Ij Oontmuil^ of development. — The Hellenic re- 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in itself little of true religious character 
and depth. Ifc was in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 
grouping, instinct witli the Htdlenic sense of indi- 
vidual rights and liberty, and indissolubly inter- 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-governing, progressive Greek City-State. Tlie 
city was the highest creation of "the .Hellenic 
genius, with its free institutions and its education 
of the individual man ; and tlie Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic city. ^ 

But, when we try to sound the real religious 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
woi’ship of the dead or of the sacred stones (the 
Hermai), or tlie mystic worship of the deities of 
the old Pelasgian type. Yet tlie difl’erenee be- 
tween the old religion and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later grew out of the earlier by a simple pro- 
cess of easy development. No definite and unvary- 
ing line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Hellenic gods. There is hardly one of 
tlie latter who has not also in some district, or on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a place 
among the former. 

(2) Growth of mythology.— IliQ old fiersonages of 
myth and religion continued to acquire new mean- 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of' the people. Just as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the old Aryan tales took on a 
Christian character in their later development, so 
the old pre-Hellenic Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed centres round which the floating beliefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes back to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he came to he the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Hellenic mind. To admit that Cad- 
mus represents a Phomieian element in Greek 
history does not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
I must be a Phcenician name. To take a typical 
i case of a markedly late development : As the 
Oriental seclusion of women began to spread 
among tlie Greeks in general, the familiar use 
of boys and male favourites in domestic service, 
with the vices that accompanied this custom, 
became general. As was invariably the case, a 
mythical or religious parallel and example was 
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found, and Ganymedes became the mythical repre- j 
Bentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recognizes this, one 
may carry back tlie history of the mythic figure 
G-anymedes mucli further, and see in him one of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it. 

The old legends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyric poets in a very ditferent form from Avhat they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic poets take them 
and again remodel them, while in Pausanias we 
find occasional traces of local forms differing from 
all the literary embodiments. The Odysseus of 
Horner is not the Odysseus of Sophocles. But 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
tiiat the Tragic poets did not know the Homeric 
poems in the form in which we possess them, has 
no validity. The Lyric and the Tragic poetry 
represent a deeper phase — certainly a very differ- 
ent phase— of thought and religion from the Epic ; 
and those later poets treated the myths as their 
poetic or dramatic property, and read in them or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic unity . — The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was compara- 
tively simple. There was not a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names of the Divine beings varied 
in different districts to some degree. Though 
fundamentally the same, the idea of ‘the God’ 
tended in each district to assume some of the 
special character of the people, and to run through 
a special kind of development according to the 
succession of immigrant tribes or the varying ex- 
perience of the original tribe. New religious 
conceptions came in with new' tribes. The special 
deity of each race reflected in his nature the 
wdiole history of his people. The poAver of each 
deity Avas confined to his OAvn district and the 
circle of his OAvn Avorshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenic unity became a political 
force, founded on a religions basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of tlie country. This 
unity Avas merely ideal, and never became a politi- 
cal reality : it Avas a poAver Avhich exerted a certain 
influence on events : it Avas an end Avhich some 
persons sa-w dimly before them in the distance. 
The Delphic Oracle Avas to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading Avliich it gave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it ; but its 
influence Avas never directed to modify the char- 
acter of local or tribal religion. It ahvays sup- 
ported the established customs of each* State. 
But it favoured uniformity by introducing neAV 
gods {Trv66xpv<^TOL) into almost every city of Greece : 
e.g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
Avere all introduced at Erythrae by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the local religions tended toAvards 
a common type by adopting each other’s gods.* 

Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
(^ould exist only through common religion. Those 
Avho worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
religious rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic^ ideal unity greAv, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt as essentially diflerent from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must necessarily 
he an ideal unity in the religions sphere ; and the 
gods of one Hellenic State Avere recognized as gods 
by tlie others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Hellenic States ^ Avarred Avith one another. But 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hellenic deities. Especially the four great Pan- 
* vo/ywif jroXfitf?, Xen. Mem. iv. $. 16 ; Bern. Mid. § 61 . 


Hellenic games — Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian — formed peaceful meeting-places for 
all Hellenes, Avhere religion kept the peace and all 
celebrants felt tlie benign influence of the Heilenio 
gods. 

(4) Formation of the Hellenic Pantheon. — But 
Avlien all the various gods Avho obtained Pan- 
Hellenic recognition w'ere thus set side by side, 
the religious consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation hetAveen them. Various theories, 
in Avliich a religious system Avas built up, came 
into existence. But out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphic Oracle, forme? 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No tAvo ex* 
pressions of that system are precisely the same. 
Diflerent Avriters conceived it with slight varia- 
tions, but the general type is clear. The concep- 
tion of a household, as it Avere, consisting of tAvelve 
great deities is found in several parts of Greece ; 
hut it Avas far from being universal, and the tw^elve 
selected Avere not everyAvhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenic Pantheon corre- 
spond exactly to the actual popular religion. 

EveryAvhere both literary and popular concep- 
tions tended toAvards a common form, Avhich had 
its root in the popular mind and the popular 
ideas. It AA^as the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it, and made it familiar over the 
Avhole country and in the Greek colonies. Hence 
the popular (5reek idea that the Hellenic religion 
Avas the creation of Homer and Hesiod had a 
certain truth. They beyond all others gave ex- 
pression to the popular tendencies, and Avere the 
chief instruments in moulding the recognized, or, 
as one might almost call it, the ‘ orthodox ’ Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5) The Hellenic Eeligion an ideal . — This common 
religion, Avhich Ave shall continue to term the 
Hellenic religion, must be carefulljr distinguished 
from the actual religion of any single Hellenic 
State. Like the political unity Avhicli originated 
along wdth it, the Hellenic religion was much 
more an ideal than an actual, realized fact. Its 
centre and croAAming idea is the supremacy and 
almighty power of Zeus ; but very seldom do Ave 
find that Zeus is in actual Avorship the most 
important god of any State. In Athens, e.g., 
Athenaia Avas the great divinity and tutelary 
goddess of the State ; and her festivals AA'ere 
celebrated Avith gTeater magniflcence and public 
interest than any others. The honour and safety 
of the State Avere hound up with her Avorsliip, not 
Avith that of Zeus. Zeus, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, occupied quite a secondary 
position. 

But under this local diversity it is clear that 
a general likeness existed. We can hardly con- 
sider that men Avho merely performed stated cere- 
monies had a religion. That term we can use 
only Avith reference to men wdio thought about 
the ideas involved in these rites ; and it Avas 
the approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
their local religion tliat engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most care and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thought Avas concerned most Avith Zens as the 
god, and Avith Athenaia or the others only as hia 
representatives. Especially is this common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature to 
which the most thoughtful men gave shape. But 
a national literature, though it he in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
clearer form to the thoughts that Avere present in 
all educated minds. This common character, this 
Hellenic religion, is the true line in Avhieh the 
actual religion of Greece tended to develop. All 
intercourse of Greek Avith Greek, all education, 
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all feeling of pride in their common blood and 
nationality, tended to foster it throughout the 
country, Imt, of course, in unequal degree aceord- 
•ing to the unequal strength- of these influences in 
diflerent parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic 
type was not equally apparent everywhere, just- 
as it was not equally realized by all men. Some 
tribes went more rapidly, others very slowly, but 
all were tending in one direction. Various lines 
of argument lead to the conclusion that this 
Hellenic religion assumed a definite form .by the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c. Changes continued 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and 
new rites were popularized after that date, and 
indeed down to the latest time when Greek gave 
place to a new religion, which was thoroughly 
non-Hellenic and even anti- Hellenic, though to 
some considerable extent it lias been influenced by 
Greek ideas. But at that period the religion of 
Hellas seems to have assimilated all its essential 
cderaents and to have established itself as a power 
over all the Greek tribes, which acted chiefly from 
a religious centre recognized by all the Hellenes 
— viz. the Delphic Oracle. 

In fact, from that time onwards it was not so 
much blood or locality that determined the right 
of diflerent tribes to the common name of Hellenes, 
as recognition of this Hellenic religion and par- 
ticipation in the Hellenic rites. 

The history of the Greeks in modern times 
presents a remarkable parallel. For centuries the 
Greek religion was the only bond that held to- 
gether the Greeks in diflerent regions. Every 
other bond was gone. No Greek government, 
education, or literature existed. The national 
name had perished, and the people were serfs to a 
barbarous race. The tie of language had in many 
cases disappeared, and even at the present day 
there are Greeks in Asia Minor who do not 
know a word of the Greek tongue. Community of 
blood was conflned to a small part of the Greek 
world, so called. But the religion remained to 
unite the people, and it proved a stronger tie 
than any other. Cretans of the Greek Church are 
Greeks, Cretans whose fathers became Moham- 
medans are non-Greek. This common religion 
was enough to preserve all the old feeling; and 
when the country was awakened from the sleep 
of centuries, when education and literature came 
m to help, as strong a national feeling and 
as complete a severance in the national mind 
between Greek and the rest of the world have 
been made manifest as ever existed in olden times. 
In the western parts of Asia Minor the movement 
can still he watched in progress. The schools 
have not yet been universally established, but, 
wherever they have been planted, a single genera- 
tion develops the religious feeling into a strongly 
national one. 

(6) Theory of the Rellenic Pantheon. — Further, 
there was a polytheistic element in the primi- 
tive Greek religion ; and there grew up very 
early an idea that around the chief deity there 
were other great deities, in whom the Divine 
power existed in more narrowly circumscribed 
fashion : thus a system of liigher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient cultus 
as that of Eleusis. In the gxowth of a unified 
Hellenic religion this idea was developed. Accord- 
ing to this system Zeus is the supreme god, father 
of gods and' men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil : as 'Epmos and Kr'//(rioy he is the patron of 
family and household, as and ‘H'Mos he is 
the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- 
course between diftereht countries ; linally, he is 
the protector of cities and public life, and the 
fountain of law and of morality ; from him 
01 iginates all revelation of the will of heaven 


His will is fate ; and the course of 
events is the gradual consummation of his pur- 
poses. In the whole Iliad the will of Zeus 'was 
wrought out [Albs S’ ereXelero j3ov\7)). In the tale of 
Melampus and Iphiclus, as it is narrated in the 
Odj/ssei/, xi. 290 fl., the fate from the god fettered 
the prophet, but, when the full time came, he was 
released and the purpose of Zeus was perfected. 
The other gods and goddesses are the ministers of 
the will of Zeus. Each has his special province : 
Apollo speaks to mankind in oracles what Zeus 
wishes to reveal ; Hestia is the goddess of family 
life ; Poseidon rules the sea ; and so on. 

The province or sphere of action assigned to 
each deity * in this Hellenic idea had not much 
influence on the local cultus. When we take the 
Hermes of Irnhros we lind, not the Hellenic idea 
of the messenger of Zeus, hut the Imbrian idea of 
the Divine power. But the Hermes who was 
adopted in many Greek cities under the Hellenic 
impulse was the Hellenic idea ; and the popular 
view approximated to tlie Hellenic view. The 
average Greek thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
of love and beauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 
and so on, irrespective of the cultus ; and their 
names passed often into proverbial popular usage 
in tills connexion. 

This religion as we find it in Homer was prac- 
tically the general religion of Greece. While in 
each district the same gods as of old were wor- 
shipped with special care, and the regular ctiUus 
at their sanctuaries was traditionally fixed among 
the priests, the other Pan -Hellenic gods were 
recognized beside them, and occasionally a Pan- 
Hellenic cultus even eclipsed the native worship. 
Thus at Olympia, Hera (perhaps associated in the 
Holy Marriage, lepbs yd/nos, with Zeus Karai/^dr?;?, 
the naturalistic deity) was the native goddess ; 
but the festival of Zciis Olympius, a later institu- 
tion, far surpassed the older worship in inagnifl- 
cence. In general, however, the native worship 
remained the chief one, and the ‘ orthodox * Hel- 
lenic system was recognized either by altars and 
worship of other gods separately, or by an altar of 
all the gods or of the Twelve Gods. See (U). 

(7) Moralisation of the Hellenic gods. — The 
most important element in the progress of Greek 
religion lay in the tendency to make its gods 
more and more into moral conce]3tions. In the 
case of the greater gods, the physical character 
that had once belonged to them almost entirely 
disappeared from the Hellenic mind. In this re- 
spect the view of Homer may he taken as identi- 
cal with that which prevailed generally during 
the 6th or oth century. The gods are concerned 
with human life and human action ; they influ- 
ence the course of nature solely as a means of 
aiding or hindering the works of men. While the 
gods had thus become almost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to see Divine life in external 
nature remained as strong as ever, 

(8) The Daimonea and the Divine in the physical 

-When once the tendency to polytheism 
had been established, it increased rapidly. The 
physical world was filled with Divine beings. 
Every place, every natural object wliieh impressed 
men with its beauty or solemnity, becjime to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
Pelasgian religion foianed a convenient expression 
for this pantlmistic idea ; and nymplis were seen in 
every tree and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

In moral concejdions a Divine nature was equally 
conspicuous; and altars to Pity, Shame, Friend- 
ship, etc.jf ware erecUid in different places. Many 

* ha/dyrsT, Ht-rod. ii. 53. ^ ^ ^ , , 

t Usoi) >.;<», poBoSy upnjm* 
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of these names are known as actual epithets of 
different deities ; Athena Ergane and Athena 
Nike are well known ; Artemis Eukleia was w'or- 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent conception, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Eumenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Charites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespise, the 
Charites at Orchomenos) ; but generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the great gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it difficult to deter- 
mine how far a god as -worshipped under two 
epithets continued to be one being. Socrates 
(Xen. Symp. c. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pandemos ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men count one, has many 
surnames. Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zeus Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsacos showed him that he had sinned in 
not sacrificing also to Zeus Meilichios. It cannot 
here be accidental that Xenophon’s first sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, whereas 
Zeus Meilichios is a Chthonian deity. Solon’s 
la^vs ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
T/c^crios, 'KaBap(jLO<s^ ’E^a/cecrr75/)ios ; but these, though 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zeus. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that epithets gradually tend to acquire distinct 
personality and a separate worship. 

This tendency is seen already in Homer, -who 
personifies the AtraL The sea-monster Scylla he 
calls a goddess, and Chimiora, Echidna, Sirens are 
godlike beings [deiov ye^os). So pestilence and 
hunger are called gods by Sophocdes {GNUp. Tyr. 
28) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. 102). These 
and all other striking instances of natural ^ower, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
tlie Divine nature. The term daimon (daljiLojy) was 
often applied to such powers. In Homer the term 
daiyoov denotes a distinctly less personal conception 
than Beds : hardly anywhere except in II. iii. 420 is 
a special god called datyojv : the oalyoop is bearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
■ human life : the Baipwv has not been so formed, 
bounded and^ defined^ by mythology and cultus as 
: dal/ubjy is sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Odyssey) in the sense of nmnen. 
There is a certain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influence to the dalycav, and the preponder- 
ance of evil is distinctly marked in the Odyssey.* 

In the post-Homeric usage daijxuv acquired a 
more definite meaning, and was applied to certain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to ^vatch 
and guard men, and are called daimones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, appointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of her shrine. Hence it is 
generally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, as Satyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, etc. (Plato, Legg. 848 D). These ^aimones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular cases.f The analogy with some 
phases of the tiebrew doctrine of angels is interest- 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to Bronte and 
Astrape, evidently daimones of Zeus. Wind-gods t 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimones as com- 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 

* Krocher, Gehratick des Wortes deti/xay, reckons that the word 
occurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four- 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives hetlfzeav from 
the root das, ‘to teach,’ and identifies it with the Sanskrit das- 
mantj ‘wise.* 

J So in Plato (Legg. v. 730 A), c zmog ixa.(rrav dcu/Miv xecl 
fw isvjM nytsriusms Au. 

‘ t Herod, vii. 178, 189. 


tioned by Theognis (161 IF.), and frequently in latei 
authors.* The w’-ords eddaiycav, Bvcrdaifiojv probably 
imply such a view. They are not found in Homer ; 
and oX^LocaijuLcv {II. iii. 182) is one of many sus- 
picious expressions in the passage where it occurs. 
^vdalyoiv is used by Hesiod {Op. 824). The Eoman 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Tycke of 
the city was worshipped; and the head of the 
city-goddess appears on coins. This, of course, 
must he distinguished from the genuine ancient 
cult of Tyche. f In Athens a cult of the Demos, 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last cent. B.c. ^ 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on each of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a troop of followers from 
Sileni and Satyrs down throngh all grades of 
life to wild beasts. The train of attendants is a 
sort of epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that of Dionysos represents atl 
phases of the life and energy of nature which are 
included in the special significance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. All the deities 
and dawmnes of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Pothos, the Charites, etc. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings ; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in public 
cult. 

(9) Bestrictions on the nature of the gods. — The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 
continued to cling to them. Their power was 
once confined to a narrow district, their worship 
to a small circle. As the gods changed from 
physical to moral conceptions, the range of their 
power widened, and the circle of their w’orshippers 
was increased ; but still there was a universal feeling 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were admitted into a select and ex- 
clusive company. The cultus of a god was often 
transferred to a new place, where his worship was 
established in a form as closely as possible re- 
sembling the original {dtpidpvffLs ) ; but blood and 
race were usually the cause of such a transfer. 
The 'worslri-|:) of the mother city thus spread to the 
colonies. When smaller communities were concen- 
trated in a great State, as the Attic towns were 
in Athens, tlie w'orship of each was transferred to 
the central city ; and the chief festival of tlie god 
was constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
by a procession- to the ancient seat of the worship. 
Thus the old image of Dionysos Avas taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Eleusinian worship -was left in 
its owm home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the cultus. 

This process -was common in Greek history, 
and a well-knowm example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centralized Arcadian State 
in counterpoise to the power of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and wmrship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the greater, and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festi^’al and procession between the cities. 
The importance of this custom for the develop- 
ment of inter-communication in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtins.:^ A system of roads to 
connect the chief city with the minor ones was a 
necessity of the growing cult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to l:»e dis- 

* CfbPlato, PAcedon, 107 D. 

t Paus. vi. 25. 4 ; ii, 7. 5 ; iv. 30. 2. 

i GescMchte des Wegehaus hei den Grkchen. 
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tiirbf d, a road between tlxe two cities was equally 
required. This conception of the roads is related 
to the utilitarian view described in A, § I (1), etc. : 
the use of the roads for the god’s service was the 
guarantee and consecration of their usefulness for 
ail his worshippers, and ensured that they were 
respected by all who reverenced liis power. 

Thus originated the sacred roads of the pro- 
cessions of Athens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amyche, of Elis to Olympia. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, by which the god had been 
brought to Athens, was, as Curtins has emphasized, 
always traversed by the dewpLat sent by Athens 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There they found 
the road that connected Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along wliich the worship of the 
god had once been borne ; and they travelled by 
the Sacred Way in preference to the direct path 
from Athens to Delphi. Hence they watched the 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 
words, they observed the signs of the weather in 
the direction of Marathon. The most famous 
Sacred Way in Greece was the path by which 
Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred procession to Tempe kept alive the old 
relation. These processions are among the most 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 
often stopped to allow them to be carried out. 
-But in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
case : for years after the Spartans occupied Deke- 
leia the procession by land to Eleusis ceased, till 
Aicibiades, by guarding the way with* soldiers, 
enabled it to be held in safety. 

(10) State gods and gods within the State. — Even 
in the State itself only a few of the gods were wor- 
shipped by the whole people. These were the 6eol 
7rarp(^oij yevedXiOt., dpx'/j 7 erai, with whose worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
bound up. They have to be distinguished from Beoi 
varpLoi,^ a term which includes aU the gods legally 
recognized in the community. 

Every set of persons within the city united in 
any relation had their own god. But voluntary 
associations for the worship of a god, and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship : see below, C, § III. 

Besides the patron-gods of each city {OqoI warpcpoc), 
all gods legally worshipped in the State required 
respect from tlie State. If any of them were in- 
jured, or if their full rights were not given them, 
their anger was shown not merely ^ against the 
individual wrong-doer, but also against any one 
in his company, and against the whole com- 
munity.* Hence it was only prudent for the State 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, 
to contribute to the expense of his sacrifices and 
festivals lepd), and to give dedicatory 

ofierings nrom time to time. At the same time,^ it 
was obviously necessary to guard against the in- 
troduction of new gods into the State (see (14) 
below). 

(11) Extension of the worship of a god. — It de- 
pended entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
determine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclusiveness was maintained, 
and new members were admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to participate 
(Lsaios, Ciron. § 16) ; but the general custom was 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (cf. iEsch. Agam. 1026). To the public 
worship of some States no strangers were admitted, 
as was the case in the Panionion (Herod, i. 143). 
At Argos no stranger could sacrifice in the Heraion 

* iEsch. Sept. 681 ; Ear. Bl. 1353 ; Bov. Od. iii. 3, 2G, etc. 


(Herod, vi. 81). At liens was in general far more 
hospitable (Dem. A’emi'. § 79). This exclusiveness 
is rather a relic of the past than a real charaeter- 
istk of the Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshippers were 
the chief source of revenue to the priests and the 
temple (Lucian, Phalar. ii. 8), and were generally 
encouraged to come from ail quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
which was a matter of public concern, what may 
be called occasional worship, depending on the 
wishes and needs of individual worshippers, was 
a considerable element in the Hellenic religion. 
The cost of the public ceremonies was defrayed 
by tlie^ State : private worshippers in the temple 
also existed. This element was an increasing one, 
and was encouraged by the Oracle and by the 
priesthood in general. Pindar’s house in Thebes 
was close by the temple of Rhea, and he honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. iii. 77) : the term indi- 
cates not mere vague respect, but practical acts of 
worship and offering were implied in ‘ honouring a 
god,’ Neighbourhood to a particular god had the 
same effect in other cases (Plant. Bacch. ii. 1, 3) : 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
oudit to show some token of respect, were it only 
to Kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtful how far such worship was ad- 
mitted from all comers. Probably the strict rule, 
in older time, was that only the privileged circle 
of Avorshippers could he admitted ,* and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. 81) shows cases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous Avorshippers. But it is probable that these 
cases were exceptional, ^ that worshippers w'ere 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic religion, Avhich 
gradually establislied itself in most of^ the temples 
of local cults, Avas that all Hellenes might Avorship 
in Hellenic temples, and that, in such cases as 
Herodotus mentions, the intending worshipper 
acted on this principle. 

( 12 ) State recognit ion of the Pan-Hellenic Eeligion. 
— The idea of a Hellenic religion of gods common 
to all Hellenes never gained complete ascendencj, 
hut is seen in many individual cases. Zeus Eellenios 
OT Fanhellenios w^as worshipped iu Athens (Pans, i 
18. 9; Ar. Eq. 1253) and in /Egina (Find. Hem. 
V . 10; Pans. i. 44. 9). The expression kolvoI Beol 
and others similar (Herod, ix. 90, etc.) show the 
same feeling. Invocation of all the gods together 
is not infrequent (Dem. de Cor., init. ; Mid. § 62). 
An altar of all the gods (/3w/>c5s mivhs Tcivrojv 
deojv) existed at Olympia ; and at Ilium there was 
a priest of all the gods {rwv vdvrm Oclhv). Altars 
of the TSvelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, were frequent. Later Ave 
find in Messene statues of all the gods 
vo/j.L'Covcriv "EXX'jji'es. 

(13) The Hellenic Religion a part of the City- 
State. — In the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
religion Avas one part of the commonwealth, and 
the State gods had a recognized claim to certain 

I perquisites. The relation of the gods to the State 
lost the religious and pious cliaracter, and came to 
he conceived as a purely legal lUJitter {mfuo yhp roh 
deoifs vopii'ofjLev, Eur. Em. 800). ^ Here the verb does 
not mean so much as ‘ believe in tlie existence of ’ 
nor so little as ‘ practise the rites of ’ ; it may be 
pai'aphrased by the preceding sentence. Not that 
the laAV could abolish the gods and their worship. 
The original thought that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part of the world, and help from it a 
necessary element in human life, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State Avithout 
religion AA^as as little conceivable as a State without 
laAvs ; the good citizen and the religious citizen 
Avere etpiivaient expressions. 
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(14) The Hellenw conception of piety , — 

‘piety/ consisted in giving the gods their due ; 
righteousness is justice to the gods.* Mythologi- 
cally, the idea is expressed by Hesiod {Theog.^ 535) 
as a regular compact of mutual duties and rights 
[KpiveadcLL] made in Methone between Zeus and 
Prometheus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and public opinion required that the 
gods be given their due ; but that personal honour 
be paid them tliere was no necessity. Their char- 
acter and position might be ridiculed so long as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- 
ship. The ypa4>^ aare^elas was directed only against 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (dOeos) was obnoxious to 
the law because his prfnciples made the cultus 
unnecessary. 

The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act- 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
to it. But the efiective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one’s 
business to protest against a new worship or prose- 
cute the worshippers ; the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-will from a considerable section of the 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 
to carry out, and seldom found any one to perform 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians ; and 
foreign citizens and foreign religions {iirLdeTOL) 
found in general an equally free access to the city. 
See below, C, § III ; above, A, § VII (2). 

A higher conception of however, was 

not wanting. Fear of the god was from the first 
no prominent part of the idea of piety. Through- 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zeus is the father of gods and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol. i. 12). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men. The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the word ‘fear’ {tm yap dios, ^vda Kal 
ai8ibs, Plat. JSuth, 12 C). The word d^ia’idaiij.ojp 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious’ in Xenophon and 
Aristotle {Pol. v. 11. 25). 

But the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § I). In later 
times deiaLdaifiovla, as the superstitious fear of God, 
is distinguished from This sense is first 

found in Polybius, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus {Char. xvi.). Moreover, 
the expression ‘justice towards God’ is often used 
in a better sense than that of mere compliance 
with an external law. But such finer thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few ; it is hardly 
possible to attribute any ideas of the kind to 
Nicias, who was to many the ideal of a pious 
man.^ The picture that Plato gives of the religion 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place 
{Legg. x. p. 885) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifts and vows. StiU worse is the 
account given by Adeimantos and Glaucon in 
Pep. ii., where the strolling soothsayers who sell 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money wOl gain forgive- 
ness for all sins, are especially inveighed against. 

It must, however, be remembered that these 
passages are purposely one-sided. The truth is 
that popular thought was unable to reconcile the 
love of the gods and the fear of the gods, which 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re- 
ligion. Their religion provided no help in the 

* Of. Plat Prolog, m, Mep. i. 331B; Oic. de Nat. Peomm, 
t. 41, 116. 


difficulty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
'svere present to all men ; and those who could not 
themselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super- 
stitious practices to avoid the consequences of the 
guilt which they felt themselves laden with. Tlia 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt- 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of tlie 
national religion. The gods seemed themseK-es to 
sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
tliernselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
that of their peers {II. i. 600 ; Odyss. viii. 343), 
The better thought of Greece rejected and abolished 
these fables ; but the vulgar often justified their 
evil deeds by the example of the gods.* 

As the Hellenic State grew, and as art separated 
itself from the service of religion, the seculariza- 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
The productions of the fine period of art \vere not 
made to be worshipped, but' to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every year more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the religions wants of the people, it aimed at 
least at satiating them with fine shows. In many 
temples the cultus, though never wholly wanting, 
was quite subordinate to the purposes of State 
offices and of occasional pageants, which had far 
more of a political than a religious character. See 
also C, § III (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it once did, a part of 
religion; but it influenced the popular theory of 
religion very materially. The Artemis of cultus 
was developed mainly by the artistic element into 
the huntress maiden; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, was certainly 
the common Hellenic idea. In this and othei 
ways the gulf between the ancient cult and the 
actual thought of the people was widened. 

V. The Hellenic Classification of Deities 
AS Olympian and Chthonian. — This distinc- 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak about Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(1) Hellenism and the thought of death. — In 
the thought which belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
first moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of nature — a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous consciousness of individual power 
and freedom. This thought expressed itself in 
the gods whom it pictured to itself-- gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a tendency to 
eliminate from the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted with this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright- 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attic cult died, and 
was mourned for every year according to the old 
religious idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of the life of nature ; hut the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of Dionysos was a central fact in the actual ritual, 
but drops out of the literature almost entirely. 

The older views as to the dead, which made 
them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellenic spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek literature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre- 
supposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and tne actual conduct of the 
ordinary Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 
spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
was concerned with life and brightness and enjoy- 
ment, with show and festival and art. Homer 

* Plat Nuth. 6E ; Ar. Nvh. 905, 1080; Eur. Eipp, 461, low, 
449 ; Ter. .Swu. iii 6. 36 
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describes the Eidola of the dead as preserving in 
the realm of death a shadowy and wretched ex- 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric poems the old 
rites are seen in practice at the graves of Patroclus 
and Achilles {Odyss, xxiv. 65, etc.) That old 
ritual was systematized and formulated under the 
influence of the Delphic Oracle (whose rule always 
was to recognize and regulate the ancient religious 
usages) ; and this systematization was repeated in 
the Solonian legislation, and doubtless ail over 
Greece."^ 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
stage: the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and force recognition. Thus comes in the 
second moment in the Hellenic religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the power of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which niiw be regarded either impersonally as 
Fate or Necessity {Ei/iapfiivT}, 'AvdyKT])^ or person- 
ally as a god whose power or will constitutes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old regime returned into the Hellenic 
consciousness. They were more closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great fact in nature, Death. Life, the 
other side of that great fact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death. The Greek mind had sought to make for 
itself gods of life alone; and the two antithetic 
sides of tlie religious conception were to a great 
extent developed separately from one another. In 
this way, probably, must he explained the remark- 
able fact that in the Hellenic religion life and death 
are apportioned, so far as that is possible, to two 
difierent moods of thought and two diflereiit sets 
of deities. Only in the highest development of 
Greek thought in some rare minds, and there only 
m a very imperfect way, was the antithesis recon- 
ciled in a higher conception of the Divine nature 
(see C, § I, below). 

(2) 2'he Olympian and the Chthonian gods . — 
The deference between the gods of the old religious 
ideas and of the newer or Hellenic thought 
tended to crystallize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, though this dis- 
tinction never became absolute and universal, and 
there is hardly any deity who belonged every- 
where and at all times to the one class and never 
to the other. But the worship of the dead, Le. of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian gods, was marked 
off by broad lines from tliat of the Olympian 
gods ; and most of what was really deep and heart- 
felt religion in Greece belongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistic and a permanent 
possession for the civilized world belongs to the 
latter. 

The even numbers and the left hand belonged 
to the Chthonian deities, the odd numbers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Legg. 
iv. 717 A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian gods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and tlieir 
worshippers turned when sacrificing to them. The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor- 
shippers faced, the afternoon their cliosen time. 
Ofierings to the Olympian gods were shared in by 
men ; offerings to the Chthonian gods were burat 
whole. Men had community in the sacrifice with 
the former, with the latter they had none. One 
who had partaken of the black sheep ofiered to the 
hero Pelops in his grove in the Altis might not 
enter the temple of Zeus (Pans, v.^ 13). The 
priestess Theano refused to curse Alcibiades and 

* Se e tr. Kohler’s commentary on the famous Oean inscription, 
Athen. Mittheil. i. 139 ; Plutarch, Solon^ 21. 


devote him to the infernal gods, on the ground 
that her duty was only to bless (Plut. Ale. 22). 

The worship of the Chtlionian deities was for 
the most part mystic ; and a very brief description 
of the character of the ritual of the Mysteries has 
already been given in A, § VII. This mystic and 
secret character shielded the Chthonian gods 
against the Hellenizing tendency ; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired. 
Awe was foreign to the spirit of Hellenism ; but 
the human spirit demands an element of awe, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
protected the Chthonian gods agamst itself by 
keeping them private, mysterious, and apart. 

VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic 
Oracle. — To attain a conception of the spirit and 
character and the infinite variety of Hellenic re- 
ligion and its relation to Hellenic life, it is above 
all necessary to study the practical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the full Greek idea. We can here take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother-Goddess, who became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
cultus*), patron of what the world holds in 
memory as most characteristic of Athens, protector 
of the demooracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and yet closely connected witli Poseidon, who was 
the champion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in tlie city.f But Apollo is, on the whole, 
the most typical and representative Hellenic deity, 
and his oracle at Delphi was the most pOAverfiil 
influence in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject 
of Greek religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. R. Farnell, the author of Cults 
of the Greek States, will treat this part of it. — 

[If the study of any single Hellenic divinity can 
suffice for the comparison of the pagan and Christian 
classical world in respect of religious thought and 
rite, one may be justified in selecting the Apoiline 
worship for the purpose. It may not indeed present 
us with the highest achievement of the Hellenic 
spirit in religious speculation ; for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
theism, we must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiac and Eleusinian cults, the personal 
craving for immortality and liappiness after death 
which was working strongljr in the Hellenie world 
before the diffusion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystic speculation, coining partly from the East, 
and bringing new problems concerning the provi- 
dence of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
scarcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
system was passing away, he remained’ a bright 
and clearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, a Pan -Hellenic god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
stages of material, social, and moral development 
through which the race had passed. The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenism, and not without value for the wider 
study of Exiropean ethics and religion. 

To understand this, we must distinguish more 
carefully than is often done between tiie figure of 
worship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
necessary in the case of a religion such as the 
Hellenic, that was not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma which might bring the mythic 

* Her relation to the Eumenides, the Gorgon, and the serpent* 
tooted Erichthonios, sjiowa her Chthonian and antique char* 
acter. 

t See Neil’s edition of Aristophanes’ Knights, p, 88. 
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fancy under control. Hence Greek myth, though 
usually bright and attractive, and often illumina- 
tive of actual worship, is sometimes repulsive, and 
no adequate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. If we confine our view, then, to the 
public cults— Greek devotion being mainly public 
—and to the myths that illustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher message to his worshippers. 
The Apollo of ihlschylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic period still preserve the 
impress of a wilder and more savage age. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modem etymology that connects it with dTreXXa, 
the Doric word for ‘ assembly,’ would yield us, if 
we could accept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-god,’ 
a personification of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
promise for the future public life of the race. But 
for etymological reasons the word dir^Wa could not 
give rise to the derivative ’Att^XXw^, though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

We must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenic conquerors, and the 
common possession of several of tne leading tribes. 
Ill countries where the autochthonous population 
claimed to have survived, such as Attica and 
Arcadia, he is clearly an immigrant, not an indi- 
genous deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus’ time the Delians wmre still in the 
habit of receiving certain cereal offerings at the 
festival of ApoUo that purported to come from the 
* Hyperboreans.’ The route which the ofierings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and, 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then struck 
across eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so by the 
Eubcean Carystos to Delos. Wild fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose from the illusory 
belief that any people, known however dimly to 
the Greeks, and known to be worshippers of 
Apollo, could have been styled ‘ the peo^e who 
live beyond the north wind.’ The key to the 
puzzle nas been undoubtedly found by Ahrens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few 
philological contributions to the study of Greek 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word 'Tirep^dpeioL is a slight popular corruption 
for 'Tirep^SpoL or ’TTrepjSeperaiot, a well-attested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word Hep^ep^es 
that Herodotus declares was applied to the sacred 
‘carriers’ of Apollo’s offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all hearing pure Greek names, 
^vhich all have a religious origin proper to their 
ritualistic function. And it is of the greatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North -Greek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan conquerors are now supposed by modern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the^ earliest days of the worship in 
Greece ? A belief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he began his 
career as a sun-god, displacing earlier and less per- 
sonal solar ]powers, and became gradually human- 
^ed and withdrawn from this elemental sphere. 
But the belief is uncritically held, and breaks down 
before the evidence^ of the cult-faCts. The epithets 
whereby a Greek divinity was addressed in prayer 


and official hymns give the best clue to the ideas 
of ancient worship. None of those that are attached 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig- 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Ai^'KCLos, one of his mot it common titles, can come 
from the stem of \vko-s, ‘ ivolf,’ and not phonetically 
from the stem of Xuictj, an assumed old Greek word 
for ‘ light.’ JkvKTjyep'^s, an epithet only used twice in 
the Iliad in a conversation between Athena and tlie 
Lycian Pandaros, can mean, in accord with the 
Jaws of word - formation, either * Lycian-born ’ or 
‘wolf-born’: the latter significance being in har- 
mony with a well-attested legend. Aly\'t)Tr}Si ‘ the 
god of the gleam’ at Anaphe, appears to have been 
a later transformation for an older form 'AnyeMra^ 
a term of quite different import. 

At a comparatively later period, Apollo cornea 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor i 
the same may he said of other divinities, for whom 
no one would claim a solar origin. The first to 
identify him with Helios was Euripides ; but this 
poet is often quite reckless of the popular religious 
view, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pagan North Europe, and in pagan Greece, 
tlie leading practices of ritual that have been dis- 
covered and interpreted by modern research aimed 
at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This must he the chief in- 
terest of primitive society in the pastoral and 
agricultural age ; and it is this that gives function 
and much of their character to most of the Hellenic 
divinities throughout all periods of their career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doubtless, the earliest .Hellenic invaders had 
already advanced beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet early cult and cult- 
ideas that survived the changes and progress of the 
ages preserve the traits of savage life. Here and 
there Apollo was still the cave-dweller : for in- 
stance, near Magnesia on the Miuander, where his 
image and spirit filled his priests with superhuman 
force, so that in wild frenzy they bounded down 
steep rocks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
cultured Athens he was still worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. To this period belong such con- 
ceptions as that of Apollo AiJ/ceios, the wolf-^od, 
the son of a %volf-mother, the god to whom wolves 
were offered in Argive ritual. In Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of Apollo ‘TXdr7?s, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certain trees were sacred ; and 
the bow, the weapon of early man, and always the 
chief badge of Apollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of the spoil. Through- 
out all Hellas he was worshipped also as the deity 
of flocks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and brought plentiful supply 
of milk, as No>ios and Vdkd^Los. The agricultural 
life, which is again a higher stage, is also under 
his care. He guards the crops from mildew and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Greek 
States far and wide send their tribute of corn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, but never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At Amyclas, in Laconia, he succeeded f;o and 
absorbed the cult of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre- Hellenic personage, 
the beautiful youth who dies young and is bewailed 
as the incarnation of the bloom and the early fruits 
of the year. His grave was beneath the base- 
ment of Apollo’s statue, and the first part of the 
Eyacintlda festivab was consecrated to him ; the 
note of sorrow in the ritual is an echo from the 
primitive life of the husbandman and harvester in 
Europe and Asia. The Laconian festival of the 
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KdpvGLa is one of peculiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
concerning it. Our own view is that Apollo Kdppeios, 
whose name means ‘the cattle-god,’ was worshipped 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dry opes before the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese ; that the Dorians established his 
worship in Megara, Sicyon, Argos, and Sparta, 
though a previous migration, possibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
in certain parts of Southern Greece. The Spartan 
ritual has been well interpreted by Mannhardt : 
for nine days all the people lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of primitive life, and the chief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
‘ the runner,’ who was covered with garlands, by 
youths who carried grape clusters ; if they caught 
isim, it was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magic and old European. 
Upon this, as upon the ritual of the Eyacinthia, 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was engrafted. 

To this early pastoral and agricultural period 
belongs the rite of human sacrifice which survived 
here and there in the wmrship of Apollo, and which 
was probably more frequent in the earlier period 
when it was common to all Aryan and to less pro- 
gressive races. In Cyprus those who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock ; from 
the famous Leucadian promontory in Acarnania a 
victim was hurled once a year ‘ as a piacular offer- 
ing ’ to Apollo ; and in the Attic Qapy'ifiXta, an early 
harvest-festival consecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-magic, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the civilized 
age, of leading forth two human scapegoats and 
putting them to death by stoning or burning. 
The human oblation, which Greek civilization 
tended to abolish or modify, is a practice — what- 
ever its true meaning— that is rooted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 
piacular and vicarious atonement that can bear 
fruit in a higher religion. 

So far it lias only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline. ^ His 
real significance for the Greek ttoXls touches higher 
issues. He becomes, or already at the dawn of 
Greek history he was, one of a special group of 
deities that presided over the communion of the 
family, the clan, the village, and finally of the 
TToXis, the last development of these. His cone- 
shaped pillar stood in the street before the door 
of the citizen ; and Apollo 'Ayvieds becomes Apollo 
lIpocrrar'^pLos, the god ‘ who stands before the door ’ 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen world. To the Ionic communities he 
stood in the special relation of ancestor, and ‘the 
Dorian cities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes as the founder and organ- 
izer of their social institutions. 

Two instances may be selected from the many 
that might be quoted, to show the importance of 
his cult for social and political progress. At 
Atliens the court called iirl A€X<f)Lvl(p was founded 
to try cases of homicide where justifiable circum- 
stances were pleaded. When criminal lairV becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage.^ It is of import- 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at least, with 
the name and cult of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo played a very 
useful part in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave who saved money could not, nf course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 
the latter miglit lay hands on the money and retain 
the slave ; but he could, and from a vast number 
of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he 
EXTRA VOL.— 10 
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very frequently did, deposit the money with the 
god, who then purchased him from his master, and 
let him go free with a religious guarantee, that 
was legally eft'ective, against further violence or 
constraint. ^ This excellent system prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vo^gue at Delphi. 

To ^ the development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification from sin, an idea that belongs 
to other cults also, but is most prominent in this 
We must not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward oi 
moral purity, or as even enforcing any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. Purification in the 
Apolline and other Hellenic cults must be under- 
stood in a ritualistic sense ; the process of puri- 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains from 
a man’s person that rendered him ritualisticaliy 
unclean, that is, unable to approach the altars and 
temples of the gods, or to mix with his fellows 
without spreading a deadly miasma around him : 
such^ stains would be contracted by harmless 
physical acts, but specially by contact with blood. 
It is therefore the sliedder of blood who stood in 
special need of the Delphic ritual of purification, 
in which the use of the laurel and the lustration 
with swine’s blood are combined. Now, these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece ; the poet Arctinus of the 
8th cent. B.c. is the first who records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis. There 
is reason for believing that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the land whence the 
Athenians summoned Epirnenides to purge the 
city from the stain of the Cylonian massacre, and 
whither Apollo himself repaired to be purified from 
the blood of Python. The Athenian Qapy^Xia was 
partly a feast of purification; and the idea was 
still more prominent in the Delphic feast of the 
HreTrrifjpM, held every eight years in the early 
summer, when, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of Pytho, the Delphians selected a 
beautiful and high-bom boy, who was temporarily 
an incarnation of the god, and who proceeded to 
Tempe, and, after purification, returned by the 
‘Sacred Way,’ bearmg the pure laurel through 
many an old seat of Apollo’s w'orship in Thessaly, 
Oeta, and Malis. This ritnalistic idea of cleanli- 
ness, so prominent in the Apolline cult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the greatest importance for 
the history of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conception of moral purity and the civi- 
lized horror of bloodshed. 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
. arts and the higher intellectual life, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the stateliest forms 
of music and song were consecrated. In pre- 
Homeric days the Pasan was already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival was a musical, not an athletic, contest ; it 
came to include a competition of poets, and even 
of painters, thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Eoyal Academy of Arts. It is, in fact, the disa- 
tinetion of the Greek as compared with other high 
religions of the world that it conceived of the 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human science no less fully than in the moral life 
of the household and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular worsliip of Delphi ; for this presents the 
salient features of the god in the strongest light ; 
and the Deipluc tripod was the chief source of Ms 
power, and one of the few bonds of religious union 
in the Hellenic world. The god had seized upon 
DelpM or Pytho before the period of the Homeric 
poems, that is to say, before the Greek colonization 
of Asia Minor. 
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We may ask liow Apollo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis- 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
rather than the eftect of the oracular prestige of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
unique position is a question that cannot now be 
raised. 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic god 
spread far and wide over the Hellenic and non- 
Hellenic world ; and affiliated shrines were planted 
'in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pythmus. 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the x4mphicfcyonic Council, whose constitution re- 
jects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never' to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonic State. ’ It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national union remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peculiar. The ‘mantic’ 
art in Greece has been defined as twofold; one 
kind being ecstatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type is possessed by the spirit of the god wdio 
enters into him or her through the sacramental 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside ; so pos- 
sessed, the human frame becomes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with utterances that the skilled can in- 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
birds and other animals, inspection of entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may he corn-stalks or 
notched pieces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. To these we may add a third : 
prophecy by means of dreams that were supposed 
to weU up from the earth and the earth-spirit into 
the sleeper’s brain. The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to he alien to the character of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi — the 
third when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo’s | 
arrival. But the only divination that was in real j 
vogue there in the historic period was of the ecstatic, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
laurel -leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy wdiich the"0(riot, the five priests of 
the noblest Delphic blood, holding office for life, 
-who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad- 
ness has been supposed to be un- Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the Bacchic cult at 
Delphi. The theory is plausible, hut not con- 
vincing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early ottshoot of Delphi, 
was_ also ‘ possessed by the god,’ though the pos- 
session was wrougH by a di'aught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that was oftered to him in the 
night. VYhat strikes us as really un-Apolline is 
inspiration by means of the subterranean vapour : 
this may be a heritage from the pre- Apolline and 
‘ Chthonian ’ period of the Oracle, for the subter- 
ranean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
him. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtuous woman, 
Dften of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of 


the ‘Holy Ones.’ The history of the Oracle la 
really the history of the generations of those "Odtoi, 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, and 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. For these priests must be taken as 
reflecting the better average character of the nation, 
not as inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and their exercise of it and fcheir claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
through conservative instinct they lagged behind 
the growing morality of their age ; many a legend 
and record attest tliat, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
fice. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
spite of Delphi. 

The political career of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent, to the support of 
that State. 

In a famous oracle concerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo’s voice was on the 
side of righteousness, but the utterance suggests 
a quasi-Papal claim to dispose of territory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best political activity was in the sphere of coloni- 
zation ; the ''Oo-iot have every reason to be con- 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has ever possessed. Of course, 
neither in this nor in any other matter could they 
dictate ; they merely advised and pointed the route 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle ; and, what is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicating to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest: 
these appear to have been sometimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god’s, 

A few last words may be added concerning the 
part played by the Oracle in Greek religion and 
morality. In spite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, which was certainly great, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
I were propagandists of two departments of cult 
j especially : the cult of Dionysos, who was Apollo’s 
confrere at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. ^ The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of later saint- worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the object of public worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delpliic rule in religion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore- 
fathers. 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the* stern and significant words 
with which the Oracle denounced Glaukos^ for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud : the terrified 
sinner craved forgiveness for his evil thoughts f 
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but the Pythoness told him that God would punish 
evil intent as well as evil act. This was then 
almost a new phase in the world of Greek ethics. 
Again, at a later time the Oracle reveals how far 
the moral thought of Greece had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual : a brave and good man 
had slain his own friend by accident while defend- 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers; 
horror-stricken, with his friend’s blood upon him, 
he flees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritual 
can wash off the sin ; but a better voice greets him 
than might have greeted CEdipus : ‘ Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save his life ; go hence, thou 
art purer than thou wert before.’ Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here is a UvQias 

preserved in the Anthology : ‘ Enter the shrine of 
the pure God, pure in soul, having touched thyself 
with holy water : lustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.’ The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indiflerence ; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which originated in the philo- 
sophical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself came to be 
regarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many unproved and undeveloped 
statements. The present writer hopes to be able to 
deal more fully and more satisfactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults of the Greek States. 

Lewis E. Faenell.] 

C. Later Development of Religion in the 
Greek World.— 1. Eeligion in Liteeatuee 
AND Philosophy. — The essential inconsistency 
and self-contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, ! 
even to the common mind. Zeus was himself an j 
individual with a history full of faults and selfish- 
ness. While his rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround- 
ing him, each with his own schemes clashing both 
with the will of Zeus and with the wish of his 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law, before which even he must bow. 
However unwilling, he must surrender his own 
son Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

The contradictions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. Thus Euthyphron defends his 
action against his father by tlie analogy of Zeus’s 
treatment of his own father Kronos. The worship 
of the difterent gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a religion. In Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries. I'he feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent calamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon- 
ciliation with an offended God. On this conscious- 
ness the Orphic Mysteries were based; and in 
them certain observances ensured Divine forgive- 
ness and future happiness. Strolling prophets 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from punishment. At the same ^ time a 
vague idea was growing in the popular mind tiiat 
a good and pious life was needed to please God, 
quite as much as compliance with a stated ritual. 

There was only one possible cure — ^raising the 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendency 
to monotheism inherent in human thonght, and 
not entirely lost sight of in the Greek "religion. 
No adequate provision existed in the religion for 
educating the people and purifying itself. The 
Delphic with other Oracles had carried on tJiis 
work for centuries, and i^TjyT^Tat, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in difficult 
points of religion, and had some influence in co- 
ordinating the several cults ; but the influence of 
the Oracles began to grow weaker after the end of 
the 6th cent., and their character deteriorated 
The established religion became purely conserva- 
tive, and the eflbrt of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up the traditional state of things. The 
only hope lay in the literature of the age and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu- 
lated with the help of the prophets the prevailing 
system, they with the help of the philosophers had 
now to raise its character. This was tlie religious 
work that the Gnomic poets, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed. 

The first adequate recognition in modem times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 
ably to be found in the pages of Zeller and of 
Trendelenburg, to whom especially we owe much 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the common religion, yet it 
was only the development of the latent capacities 
of that common religion. In its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphic 
Oracle. The great Lyric and even tlie Tragic 
poets were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. They wrote hymns for the worsldp 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece ; and 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the Oracle, Those brief proverbial utterances in 
which the wisdom of the 7th and 6th cents, con- 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the Oracle, over whose entrance 
was inscribed the jiTjoh dyap of the Wise Man.* 

But the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those who 
simply denied the truth of the prevailing religion, 
those'who like ^Escliylus or Socrates continued in 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean- 
ing in, the established religion, found themselves 
in frequent danger of being misunderstood. 
iKschylus was accused of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to introduce new deities into the State. 
The Delphic rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things (rd irdTpta) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, though the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and char- 
acter of Socrates. Tlie conflict of religion and 
science, which had begun in the 5th cent, or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought about the common religion : first, 

1 what was the relation of Zeus to the other gods, 

; and hoAV could will and power in them be recon- 
I ciled with his omnipotence ? And, second, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that .seemed at times to control even his will "i 
In truth, the two questions are but two aspects of 
the same difficulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the^ con- 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long must the will of Zeus 
clash with the will of the other gods and be over- 
ruled by the unbenclmg, unvarying order of nature. 
\\nien the Divine nature is conceived as absolutely 

* See especially a paper on Freedom and Necessity in Qretl 
Philosophy in Trendelenburg’s 
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regular and the Divine Avill as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and caprice, opposition between 
the will of the different gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tend' to disappear. 

As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon- 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
throughout Greek literature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the great 
writers. In his view, success produces pride ; man 
believes in his owm power and sufficiency, and 
recognizes not the unseen power of God : the gods 
blind him and lead him into destruction through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, act- 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
but that fate is over the gods and too powerful for 
them. The latter view^ is summed up in the words 
of Pittacos, dvayicg. 5’ ovdk Seal fidxovraL, To Hero- 
dotus mere success in itself a defying of the 
Divine law : the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. The order 
and regularity of the world, recognition of which 
is the fundamental idea of his work, is quite al)ove I 
and apart from human reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when he has felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any moment send 
on him. 

But in the literature Zeus became by degrees 
more completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi- 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition between Fate and God was' 
in some degree reconciled ; the order of nature 
{Eifxapfiivr}) became a moral and knowable law, the 
will of God ; man, by learning and living in accord- 
ance with that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. So in Pindar, Zeus 
causes all that happens to man ; he can turn night 
to day, and day to night : nothing that man does 
is hid from him ; only where he shows the way is 
a blessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of JEschylus is the unerring, unfailing justice dis- 
played in the course of nature. He uses Justice 
(AIict]) and Zeus sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
through suffering teaches knowledge and con- 
formity with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the_ only consolation in time of doubt. He 
recognizes a development in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over a lower order of gods. He directly combated 
the ancient saying as it appears, e.gr., in Herodotus 
(TraXactparos \6yos), and demares that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely - sent calamity 
{A {jam. 750 ; JSum. 531) ; and in many other pas- 
sages he shows in clear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zeus, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by suffering 
(Tra^ciz^^ fiadeLv, Tddei fiddos, Agam. 170). The law 
is a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
Tlie older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear : Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
man must dread but cannot understand j and was 
exeicised by the gods of that dynasty — 

Hs odv dvdyKTjs iarlv olaKOcrrp6(pos ; 

MocpaLTpifioptpOLfiP'qiJi.ovesT^'Epi.vvder 

and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 
transgress his bounds the Erinnyes would punish 
him. But under the completed sway of Zeus the 


avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, which man can learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pronoia, 
Providence, for Necessity j but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

In Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most perfect form ; the other gods are only repre- 
sentatives of the one God, or iristruments used in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zeus is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conscious of the essential 
self-contradiction involved in polytheism ; he per- 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational ; he gave as emphatic and open 
expression to this as he dared : for example, in 
the Apollo of the Ion, whose criminal conduct 
towards Creusa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of bis attitude towards her and 
towards Xuthus in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this aspect of the action seems 
undeniable : that the general Athenian public had 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtful if Euripides had any solution to offer 
that satisfied himself ; but at any rate the condi- 
tions under which he had to work precluded his 
formally offering any solution, for he dared not 
make liis views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and put questions. 
But, although his plays are remarkably instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think- 
ing and educated Greeks towards polytheism, the 
subject is too large for our limits. 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thought grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cyde of life in which the apparent injustice 
of eartlily existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their desertsy-an idea of which the 
most scanty traces appear in Homer and Hesiod — 
grows more apparent in Pindar : future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in iEschylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says, ‘ Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death ? ’ This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The influence of literature penetrated gradually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, more open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions. 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents, there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the religion of the common people. Both, so 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a holder path, and directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the germs of higher thoughts, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuous symbolism in which the prevailing re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosopny naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional and 
accepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Bepnhlic that in the conflict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd the 
poets are among the latter. 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is always the unity of .the world. Some conceive 
this tinity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nattire. Heraclitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine \6yo$, which constitutes the correla- 
tion and intelligibility of phenomena : and Anaxa- 
goras as wCs or Eeason. It is therefore the philo- 
sophic expression of that fate or order of nature 
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wIiieE is recognized by the poets and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from the first maintain it as 
a knowable law. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is various. Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, others use it where 
it suits them. Heraclitus approaches most closely 
the .^schylean point of view ; he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity and consistency ; and, 
like JEschylus, he calls the order of nature ‘ Jus- 
tice’ (At/c??). Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
out his own fate : r6 iKdcrnp daifiwv (compare 
iEsch. Eum. 5201). On the other hand, the wor- 
ship of images and the offerings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus hateful. 

Democritus and Empedocles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial principles. 

A third class of philosophers simply oppose the 
common religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
hnd strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. The anthropomorphism of 
the current religion, where gods are born and die, 
revolts him. God is infinite, and finite character- 
istics are foreign to His nature. God does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities ; He is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of Him into which He could move' 
or change. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Greek philosophers by their 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation of their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men ; the variety of religions 
proved that it could not exist by nature, for if it 
came by nature it would be one. That the variety 
of religious thought was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by i 
variety of external circumstances, their analysis of 
the world was too superficial to show. But this i 
very superficiality of theirs is more representative 
of popiuar thought than the philosophy of deeper I 
men, and shows better what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time. 

Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristophanes. Much as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attacks their irreligion, he himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
Sophists cared to do. The Sophists approved of these 
gods as a very useful device, and inculcated respect 
for them as the means of developing morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calamity terrified the people into piety and roused 
in them a temporary and i^uicldy evanescent re- 
action against the growing irreligion of the time, 
were of no avail ‘to stem Sbe torrent of descending 
time. ’ Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of thought and of political and 
commercial life, the established religion continued, 
as a trammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
How intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outbreaks as took place in B.C. 
415 and 410. A longing for something more is 
everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in the mass of the people. The feeling was vague, 
for the people knew not what they sought ; and it 
showed itself at first only in blind outbursts of fury 


against more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violations were 
merely stronger examples of the universal dissatis- 
faction. 

Only a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring the strong religious feeling of tlie people and 
the decay of the national worship into harmony ; 
and, after Socrates had sealed with his life his 
belief in freedom of religious thought, the succes- 
sion of philosophy to the position once occupied 
by the Delphic Oracle as leader of Greek religion 
was accomplished. It was, however, the misfor- 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religious 
weakness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
I the prophetic mantle found no new wearer. In 
the dangerous path of pointing out the true and 
divinely ordained course in actual public life,-— 
that path in which Palestine produced a constant 
succession of great thinkers to w’alk,— Socrates 
found no follower. Plato, while fully acknow- 
ledging that the true philosopher should take part 
in public life, found the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remained abstract from actual 
life ; it found its work and its heavenly kingdom, 
not in the world, but apart from it.* Thus, in 
Greece, there never took place that application of 
philosophy to practical work whicli makes for 
development in religion ; and there was never 
exerted that infiuence of philosophy on public life 
and on the mass of the people which is the mar- 
vellous feature of Hebrew history. 

Socrates only expresses more" definitely and in 
simpler terms the tlieory of the older poets : one 
God rules all for ‘the best. He expresses no dis- 
belief in the other gods, and often uses the plural 
Beoi ; but tliey are not an important element, and 
he never, so far as our accounts go, expressed any 
opinion about their relation to the great God. 
Plato regards the common religion as the exoteric 
form of a deeper truth ; it is generally mythical, 
i.e, it expresses in sensuous language spiritual 
truths. This exoteric religion is proper for the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purified : it is full of hateful 
and false tales which have crept in through the 
infiuence of poets and corrupted the genuine 
myths. 

Aristotle has the same view. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for education. On the other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it mth his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars; but the subject 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle 'was the last purely Hellenic philoso- 
pher ; Greek thought had now run its course. 
Witli the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
civilization went forth to conquer the East ; and 
Greek thought was now brought directly in con- 
tact with Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrews. The 
Greek contempt for barbarians gradually dis- 
appeared before the actual experience of a religion 
greater than their own ; while the narrowmess of 
the Jews recognized the high character of Greek 
philosophy. In the last centuries before Chiist, 
constant attempts were made on both sides to 
unite Hebrew and Greek thought into one system. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, which was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistic belief, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be- 
came daimones who interposed between God and 
the world and bridged over the gulf between the 
infinite and the finite. The idea became common 
that all men are tine children of God; that the 
true service of God lay, not in the cuit-ohservancea 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life ; 
and that a priesthood to mediate between man and 
God was needless and wong\ The \6yos of Hera- 
clitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the bearer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jemsh thought ended in 
an ascetic system ; for all aimed at combining the 
two by dropping elements from each. In Chris- 
tianity alone both find their completion and per- 
fection, without loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a great extent a religion, but 
it v-as an artificial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural unconscious life. As Zeller says, the 
whole Stoic view of the world was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, ruling all, manifest everywhere. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
of the world’s development. Virtuous action con- 
sists in fulfilling the Divine will and law. The 
true philosopher is sufficient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surrounding circumstances, 
perfectly happy in his own knowledge, lord of all 
things, a true king — and a self-satished prig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, all men 
are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
careless of and uninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoic philosophers inculcated 
acquiescence in the religion which was accepted 
by common opinion and a restraint on the passions 
of tlie common people. They spoke with contempt 
of many points in the popular faith, the temples, 
the images, the fables ; but they found real germs 
of trutli in it, and thought these sufficient to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in any other writer we may 
see in Horace the effect of these religious philoso- 
phies on the world of Greece and Rome. To think 
and reason about conduct and good action and 
wisdom is his only religion. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. When he 
supported the attempt of Augustus to re-create 
the old religious cults, the poet and the emperor 
were alike urged on by the feeling that religion 
was a political and social machine so useful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 

11. The Attitude of St. Paul to Greek 
Philosophy. — In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religious side of Greek literatoe—a subject 
which calls for a much more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received — ^it has been 
shown how clearly the Greek thinkers conceived, 
the problem, and how lofty was the plane on which 
they pitched their thoughts; but we have refrained 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes in very 
disparaging terms to the Sophia of the world, was 
most keenly sensible of its faults and imperfec- 
tions. Three characteristics seem to have specially 
offended him. 

In the first place, its method was shallow; it 
frequently offered irrational ‘fables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 Ti D) in place of real attempts to 
grapple with the problems, and was quite content 
with these pseudo - solutions : those genealogical 
explanationa, not unknown even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in Hischylus, Agam. 738 ff.), 
became mere frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-research, 
geographical, historical,* etc. 

* See, e.g.^ the account given of early Tarsian history and 
topofjraphy by Athenodorus, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the city produced, quoted byStephanus Byz., 
'Anchiale’; also pseudo-Plutarch, de Muviis, etc. (Ex^ 
vosiUyr, Dec. 1901, p. 412). 


In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
(which alone was presented to the members of the 
Pauline Churches) was poor and its results dis- 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
advance in knowledge, hut only frivolous argu- 
mentation and ‘questionings’ (1 ‘Ti P^). 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man- 
kind. It remained purely theoretical and abstract : 
it could do nothing for men ; it was the property 
of a few, and had no effect, or a miserably inade- 
quate effect, on the life and character even of those 
few. Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and affect the life of some rare individual, it pro- 
duced a philosophic apd affected prig rather than a 
true man ; and in the case of some of its most 
eloquent exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contrast in spirit between their words and 
their life. But the essential feature in St. Paul’s 
teaching was that he propounded a doctrine of 
power, not of theory. That is what he lays special 
stress upon ; and of that he found not a trace in 
the Sophia of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
which rested on religion had more influence on the 
will and conduct of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, § II) ; but they had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation lies the essence of the 
whole matter. The best and the most character- 
istic Hellenic thought was hound inevitably" to 
regard the higher life, at which the good man 
must aim, not as the striving after an ideal above 
and beyond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to be perfectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to find 
in it the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave to man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, ‘ Be yourself : do not fall short of your 
true and perfect development.’ Such an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one’s nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine nature, 
is essentially anti- Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it can be found even in 
those Hellenic philosophers who have been most 
affected by foreign thought. But it was in this 
revolt from the yoke of sin, in this intense eager- 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive 'men on. 

But, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek Sophia^ it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninfluenced by it. It 
is a general fact that the great creative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellences, and 
have given larger space and more emphasis in their 
; writings to criticism of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
probably not fully conscious of their obligation, 
but it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul. 
He owed much to the Greek philosophy and thought, 
gained partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
tlie surface of a more or less educated society and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by E. Curtius.on 
‘ Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon E. ilieks, ‘ St. Paul 
and Hellenism,’ in Sttidia Bihlicat iv. ; and on his 
probable debt (in common with Seneca) to the 
philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of education and educated conversation 
at Tarsus in St. Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writer’s remarks in St. Paul the Traveller^ p. 
300 11‘. , maj^ be consulted. 

Further, while St. Paul often harshly criticises 
the current Sophia in his letters to his young 
Cliurches, he was conscious that he was a debtor 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the un- 
educated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to those who had no such training 
(Ro F^). And he would not have his Churches 
lose anything of the excellences of the Greek 
spirit. His extreme fondness for the word charis 
can hardly be quite separated in his mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Greek 
charis, the grace and charm which is of the 
essence of Hellenism. And he sums up in three 
Greek words his counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians generally, when he urged them to 
* make their market to the full of the opportunity 
which their situation offered them’ (Col 4®, Eph 

; cf. Ph 4^* S). 

III. Degradation of the Hellenic Religion. 
— (1) Foreign influence . — In Greece as in Anatolia 
(see A, § VII (4), above), the history of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation was 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 
external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign 
worships ; and their inlluence was almost wholly 
bad. This character resulted partly from the way 
in which the influence reached the Greek races and 
cities (see (3), below), and partly from deeper causes 
which cannot be described in this short sketch 
(though they have been briefly indicated in A, 
§ VIII (9), above) : those deeper cairses combined 
to destroy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
and that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Divine voice, which make for progress and eleva- 
tion in religious thought. 

(2) Susceptibility to foreign religious influence. 
— Some influence waa exerted on the religion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contact. Even the despised and barbar- 
ous Thracians could make their Bendis and Kotys 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athens, But it was mainly cults from the East 
that attected the Greek peoples during the period 
which is best known to us. 

The foundation of this influence was always the 
same. The Hellenic religion, with its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and half-acknowledged forms, 
any ritual appealing to the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs; and more was always sought after, and 
.seemed to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions. Especially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuously 
throughout ancient history. As we have seen in 
B, § III, the Oriental character and the primitive 
Pelasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous growth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a new form, becoming truly Hellenic concep- 
tions; and although, in the cultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel- 
lenic deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and generically diflerent from the Oriental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob- 
serve the entrance of the Brauronian Artemis, a 
figure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenism; and the Artemis who estab^ 
lishsd herself was the graceful huntress-maiden, a 
purely Hellenic conception, however much of the 


primitive forms could be traced in the actual 
cultus. But as the youth and creative energy 
of Hellenism passed away the Oriental influence 
asserted itself more effectively, and was less 
modified by the spirit of Greece. Asklepios never 
became so thoroughly Hellenized as Dionysos, 
hut he was a distinctly later introduction into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

In all of those deities the HeUenic character is 
evident; but in later times Hellenism touched 
only very slightly, if at all, the gods of Phrygia, 
of Syria, and of Egypt, who were naturalized in 
Greek lands and cities. In an age when half- 
Greek or wholly barbarian kings and Roman em- 
perors were worshipped as ^ods in HeUenic cities, 
it was clear that the spirit of Hellenism had grown 
very weak. 

Those Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and could not 
be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier times, as any Oriental deities pene- 
trated into the Greek circle, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculiar grace and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
inspiring deity. Even as late as the Srd cent. B.C. 
the Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens in the 
M^trocin, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aphrodite ; * and the first signs of the Hellen- 
izing of a naturalized foreign deity was the substi- 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

The Egyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, can be traced as far back as know- 
ledge reaches, pressing upon and forcing their way 
into the mind and the worship of Greece. The 
worship of Isis was known very early in the Greek 
colony of Cyrene (Herod, iv. 186) ; tor the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Egypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had migrated, in the belief 
that those gods were powerful in the land which 
belonged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Phrygia into the 
Tonic Greek colonies on the west coast of Asia 
Minor at a very early time, and in much the 
same way as Isis was introduced at Cyrene. The 
I’hrygian traders came in numbers to Miletus, as 
Hipponax mentions in the 6th cent. B.C., and t^y 
brought their religion with them. Moreover, in 
times of danger the Greeks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her efficacious and powerful ; in 
this respect the story of the introduction of her 
worship at Miletus is instructive, and may he taken 
as typical of what happened in many otlier cases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuge in Assesos, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus. 
Being hard pressed they consulted the Oracle, 
and were informed by the god that helpers would 
come to them from Phrygia, who woxild release 
them and Miletus from ' misfortunes. Thereafter 
two young men came from Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (ra Upd) of the Kabeiroi t in a basket, 
and approaching the wall of Assesos by night asked 
admittance, as they had come at the order of the 
god, bringing sacred things from Phrygia for the 
good of the people of Assesos and Miletus. In the 
issue the tyrant was defeated^ and slain, and the 
new rites introduced into Miletus. J Here the 

* See Poiicarb, AssodatioM Religieuses, p. 98, and Appendix, 
No. 16 ; cf. XO and 11. 

t This terra must indicate the Phrygian rites witto the sacred 
objects displayed to the worshippers m PhrygiiL 

f Nic. Bamasc. 63. 
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reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 
party during a serious dissension in the city. 
Similarly, the introduction of the \vorship of the 
Dioscuri at Rome and the building of their temple 
in the forum was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greece. — ^As to the way in which these foreign 
gods came to be adopted by the Greeks, no clear 
information has come down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison with 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
a comparatively early period, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (which will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing like 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred ; 
that each body of \Yorshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its owm gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the circle except for some distinct present 
advantage to themselves and their worship ; tliat 
the spread of a cultus Avas connected Avith migra- 
tion or colonization, both because the migrating 
people carried their gods Avith them and because 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled ; the adoption of a neAV god Avas fre- 
quently connected Avith and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super- 
stition or by Oracular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Oracle Avas often consulted in such cases of 
calamity, and often recommended that a novel 
worship should be introduced. Such Avas the Avay 
in which Rome adopted the Phrygian Cybele in 
B.C. 204, and Athens in 430. But the Oracle in 
these cases (as is always probable and in some 
cases certain) simply coniirmed the popular im- 
pression, that the new deity if properly invoked 
Avould be able to help ; and this popular impression 
Avas produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitious fear 
that that deity Avas very poAverful (Avhich the 
Avorshippers attested) and was being outraged by 
neglect. 

The religious history of Athens in later times is 
better knoAvn than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typical. Athens slioAved 
itself more hospitable to foreign cults than any 
other city, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
* a beAvildering multiplicity of gods ; but the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase AA^as greatest 
in those cities Avhere the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents Avas found. 

There was, of course, in iVthens (and doubtless 
in Greece everyAvhere) a formal laAV (in some less 
civilized places, perhaps, only a general principle 
and ‘unAA^ritten law’), confirmed at first by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
Avhich forbade the introduction of strange or new 
gods. The penalty Avas death. The formal per- 
mission of the State was necessary before any new 
god could be introduced. But this law and this 
originally strong popular feeling were, in practice, 
far from effective. The following Avere tiie usual 
circumstances. 

Gommerce and intercourse brought to Athens, 
the Piiseus, and other great trading centres large 
numbers of foreigners. As these foreigners con- 
duced to the increase of trade, the city which 
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desired to become a great trading centre Avas forced 
to encourage them ; otherAvise, in the keen compe- 
tition of Greek trading cities, they Avould have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to practise their oAvn 
peculiar Avorship; and, obviously, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice oi 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity Avas recognized by the law which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native AA’orship in Athens 
might form a religious society (Oiacros) ; and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules AA^hich it might lay doAvn for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
regulations did not conflict Avith the public laAv or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the city. The 
constitution of tliose religious societies Avas modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly {iKKXrja-la) of 
members (^mcrcDrai) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, aaIio were responsible to it, and 
inflicted lines on disobedient members ; the fines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tri- 
bunals of the State. Nbav members Avere AA^elcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to affect the 
life or conduct or belief of the outside Avorld, but 
because increase in numbers increased the Aveaith 
and influence of the body. 

In strict legal effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
religious societies {6La<Toi). Special leave AA’^as re- 
quired from the Athenian Assembly (’E/:/cX?;cria) 
before any such society could build a sanctuary 
for itself. As regards the rites celebrated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit 
able or disorderly, the primary laAv came into force 
prohibiting the introduction of neAV deities on pain 
of death. The ritual Avas permitted only to the 
foreigners Avho constituted the society ; and Avhen, 
as occasionally happened, an alarm Avas raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those strange 
gods, the primary laAV Avas liable to ^ be brought 
into operation, and the offending society Avith its 
gods expelled. Thus in B.c. 430 the strolling 
priest {fxrjTpayvprrjf Avho had initiated Athenian 
Avomen into the rites of the Phrygian goddess Avas 
executed. But Avhen the plague immediately 
afteTAvarcls broke out, OAAung to the overcroAvding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delpiiic Oracle (Avhich Avas consulted) attributed 
the epidemic to the AA^rath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a temple. In consequence, 
the temple of the Mother-Goddess (M^trofin) was 
built at the Pirseus. 

The question arises, Avhether, and how far, the 
building of the MStroon implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of course, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
cultus of, and offerings to, the goddess : it was 
also obviously necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phrygian deity Avere adopted and 
practised at the expense ana under the sanction 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
thenes* holds up ^schines to public contempt 
because he had assisted at the performance of the 
Phrygian Mysteries ; and he could hardly ^ have 
done so if thej^ had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the public worship in the M^trofin was 
selected and toned doAvn by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Mteoon by a private society of 

* Bemosth. de Cor. p. 269 ; cf. Aristophanes, 478, l4t8, S88i 
Fax, 10 ; Oicero, d$ Legg. ii. 15, B7. 
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’OpyeQveSy and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyrtai ; and was still despised by the edu- 
cated and tiie patriotic citizens, and discouraged 
by the State.* 

The reason why the foreign rites spread was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere. The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not satisfy the 
deep-lying religious or superstitious cravings of 
the people : the West turned to the more intense 
‘and enthusiastic religion of the East. While the 
educated classes in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Greek philosophy with Oriental ideas 
about the nature of God and his relation to man, 
the lo^wer orders took refuge in the practice of 
the direct and undisguised Eastern rites. First 
naturalized in the Pireeus among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town with the ‘ sailors’ licence,’ t those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national worship to comparative 
neglect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not affected by such religious influence ; but 
in Athens the movement assumed much greater 
strength through the influx of foreign merchants, 
attracted by the commercial supremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the 5th cent. B.c. 

Thus, e.g.i the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war in 
B.C. 431. $ The festival was being celebrated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for Sicily in B.C. 416, as Plutarch mentions [Ale, 
18). Tlie rites had come from Cyprus (and ulti- 
mately from Syria) ; one of the female conspirators 
in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
412) swears by the Paphian Aphrodite ; and the 
ritual is ridiculed in the same play (389, 557). The 
chief ceremony was entirely non-Hellenic, with its 
vehement mourning for the goddess’s dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-growing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivification of the god 
in the garden, and the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thracian rites of Kotytto were satirized by 
Eupolis in the Baptee, and the fragments of that 
comedy show how ugly was the character of the 
ritual ; while the fact that Eupolis had Alcibiades 
in view in the play, suggests how far the rites 
had spread in Athens. /Eschylus had previously 
described the Edonian worship of iCotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy ; but there the worship 
was foreign, though its place in the tragedy shows 
how great interest it had for the Athenians. The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these cases the nature 
of the introduction of any foreign worship in 
the very early Hellenic period can be readily 
gathered from the associated myths and legends. 
The worship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
same kind and character as the Phrygian ritual. 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, through 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tribe, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi- 
ence of the governing class. But it ■won its way 
through its hold on the masses ; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proofs of his power. The 
religion of Dionysos was gradually accepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 

* See Foucart, JDea Assoc. Melig. pp. 80, 88, 134, 156. 

t vetvvifcri »vapxtoc.^ Eurip. Mccuhci,, 607. 

X They are mentioned as common, Ar. Fftsc, 420. 
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associate of Apollo in Delphi ; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of tlie lower orders and the 
democracy,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the governing classes. And even that religion 
was strongly aflected by the Hellenic s^jirit ; and 
its Greek ritual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most repulsive features. 

(4) Itinerant — The strolling impostors 

who dealt in religious and purificatory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the old Orphic 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Musseus, and other ancient seers. They had 
formulse by which they could bend the gods to 
their will, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased ; and this power they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
a trifling cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of sins, revenge on one’s 
enemies, and a hai>py life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 
of their power. Some of them cured madness by 
ecstatic dances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company with him, Orpheotelestai^ 
Metragyrtai, etc., are common names for such 
impostors, and little distinction can be drawn be- 
tween diflerent kinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a very low class, and addressed themselves 
to the lower orders of the people. Their equip- 
ment was poor, and they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass.f 

Some of their customs are described by Apuleiiis, 
Met. viii. 25 fl‘. Among them was included a parody 
of the confession and expiation (see A, VII (6 f. ), 
above) : one of the strolling band (who are described 
as Galli) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law of the goddess 
in some way, and demanded from himself the just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demanding expiation and penalty from the 
criminal). Thereupon the devotee took a wliip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and tlie 
sympathy of the multitude showed itself in gifts. 

(5) Magic. — The practices of such impostors as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguishable from magic, into which thejr shade 
off by imperceptible gradation. Magic in the 
strict sense was always felt by the Greeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is shown 
by the very name payos, a magician, literally a 
magian or Persian priest. The magical art was 
called yorp-ela in reference to the loud howling 
utterance of magic formulte.^: 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
except in the art of medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of tiie 
East, and which always assumes an uncanny char- 
acter to a primitive people ; charms [iTraoLdoi) are 
uttered over wounds : Helena has a care-soothing 
drink, nepenthe ; Aphrodite, a love - producing 
girdle; and Athena changes the form of men. 
But the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and lialf-Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the power of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love - philtres, of stilling the 

* Compare, for example, the story of Cleisthenes, the demo- 
cratic tyrant of Sicyon, who expelled the aristocratic hero 
Adrastus, and suhstituted Dionysia for Adrastus festivals 
(Herod, v. 67). ^ , 

f Ar. Rm. 169; cf. Plat. Re^p. ii. 364. Buthy4. 277 !> ; 
Theophr. Char. xvi. ; ApaL Metam. viii. c. 27 ; Lucian, As. 
ch. 86. 

i See W. Headlam in Class, Review^ 1902, p. 52. 
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winds, causing rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
were strictly magical, and quite distinct from 
the process whereby (according to a primitive form 
of religious belief) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things.* 
The magical art whereby men could attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
in Thessaly that the word Thessalis was used in 
the sense of ‘witch.’ Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, Clouds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
magic power was gained by compelling the gods ; 
in other words, by appealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must bow. 
Magical art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods of the world 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practised in 
Greece must not be pressed too far. There can 
hardly be any doubt that it embodied elements of 
the primitive pre-Hellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form of popular superstition and occult lore 
after the public and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death upon an enemy. Numerous ex- 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in recent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knowledge of the subject. They 
were usually scratched rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, often 
in a grave, or in the Temenos of Chthonian deities. 
They were, however, also turned to a utilitarian 
purpose, and employed, e.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the finder of 
which was subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Such curses were 
intended to be seen by the thief, and must there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have been connected with Chthonian 
worship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The penalty invoked most frequently in 
all curses \vas fever, the hidden fire of the go<is of 
death, which burns up imperceptibly the strength 
and life of the sufferer, f 

To this subject belong also the belief in the evil 
eye (which, while specially injurious to children 
and domestic animals, was dangerous to all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 
charms and preservatives against them {dTroTpSiraia). 
This belief was a debased form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happiness in man, and interfere to destroy it ,* and 
that it^ is wise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrificing part of one’s good fortune or wealth : 
hence arose the common practice of guarding 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
gestures. 

It would, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpose, the im- 
portant point is, that they were alien to and in the 
iong-run stronger than the true Hellenic religion, 
and helped to destroy it. 

(6) The worship of living men as deities. — The 
deification of living men was not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, vvas 
quite in harmony wdth the Hellenic satisfaction 

* Compare, for example, Pausanias, ii. 84. 2 (at Methana in 
Argolis), viii. 88. 4 (at the spring Hagno on the Arcadian 
mountain Lycseus). 

t See Wuensch in Corpm Im&npt. Appendix. 

and delight in human beauty and ncbility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes was developed by 
Hellenism in a way that tended in that direction, 
as when the dead freebooter Philip was wor- 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta (whom he had wantonly attacked 
in piratic fashion), simply on account of his per- 
sonal beauty.* It was an easy step to identify 
the man o*f surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, when the perfection of human 
nature was regarded as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death was worshipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperboreios, Lycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Dexion. Sacrifices were oflered to 
Brasidas and Hippocrates, and the term dvetv, 
which properly denotes the ottering to a god as 
distinguished from a hero,t is used about them. 
According to Plutarch, the first man to whom 
worship was paid as a god during his lifetime was 

Ly Sander {Lys. IS). It is significant that this first 
step was made among the Asiatic Greek cities. 
While there was nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deification of human nature, yet the Hel- 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instinctively from such a step as an ex- 
cess ; but, in Asia, Hellenism never was so pure as 
in Europe. 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
way. From the time of Alexander the deification 
of kings was customary, as a mere recognition 
of ‘divine right.’ Roman generals were often 
honoured by Greek cities with festivals and games, 
which implied deification. J Every Roman emperor 
in succession was worshipped ; and it was inscribed 
on the coins and tlie engraved decrees of the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
were temple- wardens {yewKbpoi) of the emperors. 

IV. Religion of the GEiECO-AsiATio Cities. 

— In the HeUenized cities of Asia Minor, which 
had such importance in the early history of Chris- 
tianity, all these forms of religious thought and 
act were busy simultaneously. The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim- 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
a primitive people, and had been brutalized and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its worst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitions; 
but it was still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner country. The Hellenic religion in its 
decaying forms was introduced and talked about 
by the Hellenes of the cities. Greek or Grseco- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on the thought of the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayings and principles and 
scraps from it had passed into the popular lan- 
guage and conversation of society ; but it had 
little influence on life, except in the way of pro- 
ducing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. But on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super- 
stition and magic exercised a very strong influ- 
ence, and were on the whole in harmony with the 
spirit of the Anatolian religion in its modern 
form. 

As to the philosophic speculation current in 
those cities, in spite of its many faults and its 
obvious weakness as a practical force, the account 
given in § I makes it easy to understand how and 
why philosophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Paul, was, after all, his ally in a certain 
degree against the gross forms of vulgar super- 
stition which were the only active religious force 

* Herod, v. 47. 

t The distinction, however, was not strictly maintained ; 
Qvtrtent were offered to Philip at Segesta, 

t Oicero in Verr. ii. 21, 51, ad Q, Fr. H. 26, ad Att, r. 21, 7 
Plutarch, 28, ‘if’tom. 16. 
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in the cities. One can also readily understand 
wliy, to the educated observer in contemporary 
Gnuco-Eoman society, such as Sergius Paulus in 
Paphos, or the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers 
in x4.thens, he seemed to be a new teaclier of philo- 
sophy, more or less impressive in himself, but not 
essentially different in type from scores of other 
lecturers who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world, 

V. Decay and Death of the Hellenic 
Keligion. — While the religion of the country 
ceased to satisfy the wants of the people, the out- 
ward show became greater and greater. The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes {Vesp, 661) says that 
the year consisted really of only ten months, as 
two were occupied by fekivals ; and Strabo (vi. p. 
429) says that finally at Tarentum there were more 
feasts than days in the year. But the spirit in 
which the rites had once been performed was now 
lost ,* people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
fine shows. The word d^ocriouo-^at, ‘ to discharge 
oneself of what is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
careless and perfunctory performance. The duty 
of performing the public sacrifices was hired out to 
the lowest bidder. Zeus had to mourn the neglect 
into which he had fallen compared with the more 
recent gods (Lucian, Icarom. 24). 

In truth, the Hellenic religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, and i 
delicate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditions in human liistory. It was the belief of 
an aristocracy of talents and opportunities, filled 
for the moment with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy of living. It required 
the Hellenic Citv - State for the theatre of its 
development, ana the existence of a class, sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery by a large 
enslaved population, but too numerous and too 
various in worldly circumstances to be only a 
narrow, privileged, and idle aristocracy of birth. 
But such conditions are rarely possible, and can 
never last long. Where an approximation to them 
occurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a tendency to 
a similar artistic development of religion. But 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, conspired to give a glory and an 
intoxicated consciousness . of life to ^ the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

But even there the conditions soon ceased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. It was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
ported by the spirit of a self-governing people ; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own life and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude. 

A mournful consciousness that the ‘gods of 
Greece ’ were dead is often apparent in the later 
Greek literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved by Plutarch {de Defectu Orac.^ 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Echinades 
Islands, off the Acarnanian coast, a voice ^yas 
heard summoning by name a certain Egyptian 
pilot who chanced to be on board ; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that ‘ Pan the great is dead.* 

It is a fitting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Oracles became dumb ; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which had played so important 
and, for a time, so noble a part in guiding its 
development, lost first its influence and finally its 


voice. As a force in history it had long lost all 
power; in the ist cent, after Christ, Delphi and 
Ammon had given place to Chaldrean astrologers, 
as Strabo and Juvenal agree in saying, and Plu- 
tarch wrote a treatise inquiring into the reason ; 
and in the 4th cent., when Julian sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle, the last response was uttered 
for him : ‘ Tell the king, to earth has fallen the 
beautiful mansion ; no longer lias Phoebus a home, 
nor a prophetic laurel, nor a fount that speaks : 
gone dry is the talking water.’ f 

etirare ^acnXrjc, irecre daidaXos adXd' 

o^KeTL 4>oi^os /ca\i;/3az/, od imduriSciL dd^vTjVf 
oi) Traydv XaXeovcav' direa^ero Kai XdXov £;5a)/>. 

The religious forms of Greece had served their 
day; they were now antiquated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The alternatives pre- 
sented to the people were Christianity or vulgar 
superstition, while a steadily diminishing remnant 
of the educated class clung to a philosophical form 
of paganism. 

Literature.— Besides the many general Dictionaries and 
works on Greek Antiquities, which usually include Ileligious 
Antiquities, such as Dareraberg - Saglio’s Diet, deis AntiquitM 
gr. et rom. (A-M published in 1902), Pauly - Wissowa, lieal- 
Encyclopcedie (A-Dem. in 1902), Smith (who includes Mythology 
under Biography, and Ritual under Antiquities), etc., the works 
devoted expressly to Greek Religion (under which some casual 
information is given about cults of Asia Minor), either gener- 
ally or in some particular department or aspect, are extremely 
numerous, and complete enumerations unnecessary and hardly 
possible. The reader who looks at the discussion of , any detau 
in a few of the following works will find in them” sufficient 
indications to guide him to the vast literature (much of it not 
in itself valuable) that has accumulated round most of the chief 
topics. Owing to the capricious and subjective nature of the 
treatment (which can hardly be avoided), the information 
which is most important for an investigator from a novel point 
of view may, however, be passed unnoticed in several of the 
most elaborate works, and may be found only by looking into 
some of the older or the less important and honoured works 
The old-fashioned and unpretending Haiidwortei'buah det 
grie.chmken u. rom. Mythologie of Jacobi (Coburg, 1886), with 
its bare and bald lists of references to ancient authorities, is 
still often most practically useful for the investigator, because 
there he gets facts unencumbered with opinions: in the 
voluminous and indispensable, and in many respects far more 
complete, work of Eoscher, Lexicon der griech. und rdm. 
Mythologie (still unfinished: A -Par. published in November 
1902), facts are apt to be concealed by opinions ; but the variety 
of writers in the Lexikon on cognate topics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opinion. Those who desire to study the 
history of modem opinion will find the following list, while 
inadequate, yet a sufficient introduction from which to make a 
beginning (only, as a rule, one work by any author is named : 
the most recent writers as a rule are given, and the older can 
be followed up from them).— 

Maury, Bistoire des Religions de Icb Grhce ancienne ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, i. and ii. 1896 (sequel not ready in 
1902); Foucart, Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature des 
Mysteres d’Memis, 1895, etc. ; Preller - Robert, Griechische 
Mythologies 1887 ; A. Mommsen, Feste der Mt/iener (new edition 
of Heortologie) ; E. Ourtius, Gesammelte Ahhandlungen, 
etc. ; Dieterich, Nekyia ; Diels, SibylHnische Blatter, 1890 ; 
Bouch^-Leclercq, Bistoire de la Divination ; Usener, Religions- 
gesehichtliche Untersuohungen, 1889, Griechische Gbtternmnen, 
etc.; Grappe, Die griech. Kulte u. My then; Ridgeway, Marly 
Age of Greece, 1901 ; many articles and other worlts by these 
writers, and also by S. Eeinach, Miss J. E. Harrison, Wernicke, 
Wilamowitz, Robert, Maass, Kuhnert, Korte, Bloch, Drexler, 
Vitry, Perdrizet, Berard, Oumont, Studniezka, Rohde, Tiimpel, 
Marillier, Beurlier, Miss A. Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengel, 
Weinhold, Crusius, Hoffmann, Reichel, Thraemer, Toepffer, von 
Fritze, Ziebarth, Ziemann, Buresch, Dummler, etc. Anrich, 
Das Antike MystcrUmwesen, 1894; Wobbermin, Religijom- 
gesch. Studien, 1890 ; Gardner, OHgin of the Lord's Supper, 
1894, etc., treat of the relation of the Mysteries to early Chris- 
tianity : Anrich Is the least imaginative ; Gardner talces a more 
subjective view. Of. also S. Cheatham, The Mysteries (Huls. 
Leot. 1896-97). , x. x -x. , 

On the origin of ntes and their relation to savage ntual, 
Botticher, Baumkultm ; A. B. Cook, Animal-Worship in the 
Mycenaean Age \ Frazer, Golden Bough'^ (nominally on Italian, 
really more on Greek), 1900; Maiinhardt, IfaM- wid Feld- 
Kulte, etc. ; Jevons, Introduction to the History ^ of Religionf 
1890 (totemistic). In Bursian's Jahresbericht from time to 
time reviews of the entire literature can be found, 

* Juv. Sat. vl 663 ; Strab. xvii. p. 1168 ; Plutarch, de Defectu 
Oraculomm. 

t Cedrenus, i. p. 632, has preserved the oracle, which is per- 
haps the work of a triumphant Christian or of one of the last 
pagan philosophers. 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and philosophers : 
Zeller, ‘ Entwickelung des Monotheismus bei den Griechen ’ in 
his Voitrdge und AWiaindlungen Geschichtl. Inhalts, 1865, 
Ifeb&r das Wesen der Religion, Tubingen, 1845 ; Trendelenburg, 

‘ Nothwendigkeit und Freiheit in der griech. Philosophie ’ m 
the second volume of his Sistorische Beitrdge zur Philosophie ; 
and many scattered references and discussions in the com- 
mentaries on the leading authors, anyi in the Histories of 
Literature and Philosophy. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, 
states well some of the difficulties which are caused by a too 
superficial view of the thought of Euripides ; but the solution 
suggested suffers from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of that poet in the development of Greek thought, and the 
failure to emphasize that Euripides must be studied in relation 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 

W. M. Eamsay. 

STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 

i. Historical inti'oduction. 

ii. Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or 

to the Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews, 
hi. Peculiarities of style purposely adopted upon occasion by 
all classes of Scripture writers. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a preference ia shown by 
■ particular classes of Scripture writers. 

V. Conclusion. Observations on the critical and doctrinal 
significance of differences of style on the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature. 

i. Histopjcal Introduction.— The question of 
the style of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in which prophecy, e.y., makes its appear- 
ance was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. Hence we already encounter 
in the .Talmud a saying which contains an ex- 
cellent illustration of the formal differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the w'ords ; 
‘ Everything that Ezekiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustic who has 
seen the king, Isaiah -with the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen him ’ {ffdgtga, 136). The meaning 
is, that the descriptions found in the Book of 
Ezekiel are elaborated in much greater detail and 
sometimes developed at greater length than is the 
case in the Book of Isaiah (cf,, Ezk P--2^ 
with Is 6’*®). It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetical literature 
that gave rise to the judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, 89a ; ‘ No two prophets prophesy in 
the same style ’ (in« jDJ'on), although this remark 
primarily concerned the differences disclosed by 
a comparison between Ob ® and Jer 49^®. In the 
former of these passages we read ‘The pride of 
thine heart fni) hath deceived thee,’ hut in the 
arallel passage we find ‘ Thy terribleness 
ath deceived thee.’ Such differences between 
parallel passages of the OT as affect especially 
their linguistic colouring were not upon the whole 
unnoticed in antiquity. This may be seen from 
the Massora magna to Ex 20^*^ etc,, or from the 
tractate Sopherim, 8, etc. (cf. Ed. Kdnig, Ein* 
leitung ins AT, § 16). 

Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Scripture 
in more detail than Adrianos in his els 

rhs Mas ypa<f)ds {am neuaufgefundenm Hand- 
schriften herausgegeben, uhersetzt und erldutert, 
von Friedr. Goessling, Berlin, 1887). His whole 
book is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. He points out stylistic peculiarities of 
particular parts of the OT, e,g, the Psalter {§§ 99, 
105). He also drew already the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the 
word ‘prophecy’ in the wider sense which it 
assumed in later times (cf. Ed. K6nig, Einleit, p. 
457), he remarked in the final paragraph of his work : 
‘ It ought also to be known to the initiated that 
one kind^ of prophecry is composed in prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, hut another kind in regular 
measure adapted for singing per tp^s h 

)tiTpip), like the Psalms of the blessed David, and 


the prophecy [Ex 15^"^® and Dt 32 f.] contained in 
the second and fifth books of Moses ’ (§ 134). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its bearing upon the judg- 
ment we form regarding its perspicuity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblical waiters has been discussed by the 
authors we now proceed to name. Flacius Illyricusp 
in his famous Claris ScripturcB Sacrm (1567, etc . ; 
ed. Basileensis, 162Sf.), yol. i. Prmfatio, fol. 3c6, 
writes : ‘ Objiciimt illi [i.e. pontificii] de sensu ae 
intelligentia litem esse. Earn illi volunt ex Patri- 
biis peti opportere. At contra Augustinus et 
Hilarius contendunt ex collatione Scripturm loca 
aut dicta obscuriora esse illustranda.’ The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 232 
42 O 25 43839 (‘Lapsus styli ex alio in aliud’) 4894, 
(‘De plenitudine styli ^) 5 O 849 (‘Stylus Paulinus’). 
These points, however, are much more fully dis- 
cussed by Glass in his important Philologia Sacra, 
which went through a number of editions from 
1623 onwards. To^ these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five books into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). He sets out with the 
following statement ; ‘ Inter rationes, quibus Bel- 
larminus Scripturm Sacrce obscuritatem probatam 
dare vult, occurrit etiam ilia quaiii a styli seu modi 
dicendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit,’ 
and he brings forw^ard good arguments in refuta- 
tion of this charge against Hmy Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
by many scholars, and is touched upon by Sunday 
ill his admirable Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
( 1 st ed. 1893, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com- 
prehensive General Introduction to the Study of 
Holy^ Scripture (1899, p. 328). This highest point 
of view from which the question of the -style of 
Scripture has to be considered, is not, however, the 
only one. It is a question wdiich is not only an 
eminently religious one, but of importance as 
regards the history of culture. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 
description by means of language was developed 
among the llebrews and the writers of the NT. 
In wdiat follows w^e shall endeavour to satisfy both 
interests, the religious and the secular, 
ii. Characteristics of Biblical style due 

TO EARLINESS OF DATE OR TO THE SEMITIC 

idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews. — The most 
important of these phenomena, arranged according 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, are the 
following ; — 

1. We have only to proceed a short way in our 
reading of the first book of the Bible to be struck 
with the great frequency with which the word 
‘ and ’ occurs. The opening sentence of Genesis is 
followed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
without form and void ’ {tdh4 ivd-hohli). In like 
manner, the third sentence ‘And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep’ is tacked on by ‘and,’ 
while the fourth runs ‘ And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the deep.’ And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 
sentences, all beginning with ‘ and.’ This prefer- 
ence for the copulative conjunction may be observed 
no less in the frequent Polysyndeton which cbar- 
actexizes the style of Scripture, as, for instance, in 
‘ Shem and Ham and Japheth’ (Gn 9^®) ; or ‘ Elam 
and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud’ (lO'-^^) ; or 
‘ thou nor thy son nor tby daughter nor thy man- 
servant nor thy maidservant nor,’ etc. etc. (Dt 5^^) ; 
or ‘ Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou commit 
adultery, neither shalt thou steal, neither,’ etc. 
etc. (5^'^"^^ 6®). Nay, this preference for ‘and’ went 
so far that we even find new books of the OT com- 
mencing with ‘and.’ This is the case not only 
with the five books of the Pentateuch, but also 
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with Joshua, Judges, Euth, etc. It cannot he 
inferred from this form of opening that these books 
once formed parts of a continuous work, for the 
I^ook of Esther begins with the same formula 

* And it came to pass,’ although its subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pheno- 
menon is that the expression ' And it came to pass’ 
was so much in use that one came to write it from 
force of custom and almost unconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Book of Ezekiel 
opens with ‘ And it came to pass ’ is no indication 
that something has dropped out before this for- 
mula, as is contended by Budde and others (see the 
controversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in Expos. Times, xii. [1901] 39 ff., 
375 ft*., 525 ft’., 566 f.; xiii. 41 ft*., 95). The expression 
‘ And it came to pass ’ had become as common as 
the phrase ‘ And it shall come to pass,’ with which 
(urcumstantial statements of time, etc., were in- 
troduced (cf. Is 2“ ‘ And it shall come to pass in the . 
last days that,’ etc.). 

When we compare even so simple a writer as 

* the Father of History,’ this Hebrew fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking. After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
categories of Hellenes and barbarians, Herodotus 
begins his narrative with the following sentences : 

‘ iYou? the learned among the Persians say that 
tlie Phoenicians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the Greeks and other peoples). 
For, after they (the Phcenicians) came from the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi- 
terranean) sea, and settled in |;he land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themselves 
to great enterprises by sea. Bitt in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and Assyrian goods, they 
frequently visited Argos as well as the rest of the 
country.’* There is no need for proceeding further 
with the translation of Herodotus’ History, in order 
to show the striking contrast in structure and con- 
nexion presented by its opening sentences and those 
of the Bible. The numerous principal sentences 
which are co-ordinated in Gn and the stereo- 
typed ‘and’ by which they are connected, have 
ceased, as a rule, to strike us, because from our 
earliest days we have been used to this character- 
istic of the Biblical narratives, and this fashion of 
writing, which is peculiar to Biblical history in the ■ 
widest sense, was also very well calculated to im- | 
press our minds. PYr this way of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connecting 
them for the most part by ‘ and,’ is the childish 
device which always meets us at the naive stage in 
the history of culture. We encounter it in the 
childhood of the individual, we lind it amongst the 
uneducated masses of the people, and it shows 
Itself at the primitive stages in the development of 
the human race. For instance, ‘The Homeric 
speech loves the co-ordinating of sentences ’ (G._ 
Curtius, Gr. Gram. § 5105 ; Hentze, Parataxe hei 
Homer, 1889), and it is very interesting to note 
hovr the number of conjunctions in the later He- 
brew and other Semitic languages underwent in- 
crease : for illustrations see Ed. Konig, Historisch- 
Comparai. Syntax der heh. Sprache, §§ 377-396r). 

There are other four principal marks of the 
simple method followed by Hebrew writers in 
grouping their ideas and their sentences. — (a) 

. There are such forms of expression as ‘ Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years ’ 
(Gn 1^^), words which mean, in all probability, ‘ Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ etc. This is the 
same simple method of co-ordinati/ng ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ‘pateris libamus et auro’ 
of Vergil, Georg, ii. 192, and is commonly known 
as Heiidiadys. Other instances of it in Scripture 
are : ‘ a city and a mother in Israel, ’i.e, a mother- 
city, a metropolis (2 S 20^^) ; ‘feasting and glad- 
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ness ’= feasting of gladness (Est 9^^); *I heard 
whispering and a voice,’ i.e. whispering of a 
voice (Job 4^®*^) j ‘changes and war ’= changes of 
war (Job 10^“^®); ‘glory and strength ’= glory of 
strength (Ps. 29^ 96^) ; ‘ time and judgment ’ =tim6 
of judgment (Ec 8’"); ‘cloud and smoke ’= cloud 
of smoke (Is 4^); ‘trouble and darkness ’= dark, 
i.e. irremediable, trouble (Is 8^^). In like manner 
the Heb. ‘ consumption and determination ’ is 
rightly^ changed in EV to ‘consumption, even 
determined ’ (is 10**^® 28--), and ‘ end and expecta- 
tion ’ is correctly replaced by ‘ an expected end ’ 
(Jer29^^). The same co-ordination of ideas meets 
us in ‘ the roll and the words ’ for ‘ the roll of the 
words’ (Jer 36^^). An illustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in ‘ her hand . . . and her right hand ’ ( Jg 5-’*^) ; 
or ‘ luy hand . . . and my right hand ’ (Is 48^^) ; 
or ‘ the Lord . . . and his glory ’ (Is 60^) ; or ‘ the 
Lord . . . and his strength’ (Ps lOo"^). This 
mode of expression is known as Kad' 6\ov /cat 
and a counterpart to it has been recently noted 
by the present writer in the words ‘ Who will 
bring me into the strong city? Who will lead 
me into Edom?’ (Ps 60'*^ ii 108'^; cf. Ed. Konig, 
Fiinf neue arabische Landschaftsnamen im Al\ 
1902, p. 33 f.). — (/3) There is the frequent throwing 
in of the interjection ‘ Behold ! ’ : e.g. ‘ And God 
saw . . . and, behold,^ etc. (Gn 6^- 8*^ 18‘^ 19^^ 
etc.; cf. Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax, § 361/7). — (7) We 
have the very frequent employment of direct 
speech. The list of examples of this begins with 
the words ‘ Let there he light’ (Gn F); it is con- 
tinued in ‘ Let there be a lirmament,’ etc. (v.*^), 

‘ Behold, I have given you,’ etc, (v.-^), and so on 
it goes (cf. Syntax, § 377). The NT also shares 
abundantly in this preference for the oratio directa 
(Mt 2**^*® etc.). — (5) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplicity of style which is wont to be em- 
ployed by the Biblical writers may be observed 
from the following instance ; ‘ Till thou return unto 
the ground . . . for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return ’ (Gn 3^^). Here we have first a 
destiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 

I and finally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
I movement of thought in the conversation and 
i letters of persons belonging to the lower classes. 
This process whereby one returns to the original 
starting-point is called Palindromy, and there are 
various species of it. Here are some other in- 
stances of the class represented by Gn 3^^ : ‘ And 
it repented the Lord that he had made man, etc., 
and the Lord said, I will destroy, etc., for it re- 
penteth me that I have made them’ (Gn 6*’^*) ; 
‘The earth also was corrupt, etc., for all flesh 
had corrupted,’ etc. (v.^i^*); ‘The Lord scattered 
them abroad, etc. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, etc., and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abroad,’ etc. (U®^*) ; ‘Every beast 
of the forest is mine, etc., If I were iiungiy, 

I would not tell thee, for the world is mine ’ (rs 
5010- lap. <Q that my ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes, then shall I not be ashamed when I 
have respect unto all tliy coinmandments ’ (119®^*) ; 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, etc., for the 
transgression of my people was he stricd^en ’ (Is 
53i-8\ . Lord said, etc,, because I have spoken 
it’ (Jer 4-’^*) ; ‘Because ye multiplied, etc., because 
of all thine abominations’ (Ezk Another 

species of Palmdromy is represented by the words 
‘ The land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together ; for their substance was 
great, so that they could not dwell together ’ (Gn 
13®). There the course of ideas turns from the 
fact to its cause, and then returns to the fact or 
the consequence. ^ The same mental movement 
may be observed in : ‘ Judah, thou art he whom 
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thy "brethren shall praise ; thy hand shalt he in the 
neck of thine enemies ; thy father’s children shall 
bow down before tliee ’ (Gn 49®) ; ‘ The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thou not uncover j she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her^ nakedness ’ 
(Lv 18'^) ; and the same is the ease in ‘ My 
strength is dried, etc., for dogs have compassed me, 
etc., I may tell all my hones’ (Ps 22^^"^^) ; and in 
Is 53^^^* ‘6y his knowledge, etc., Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, etc., because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.’ Essentially 
the same phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch 9^^ ‘ Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names : Azrikam, etc., 
these were the sons of Azel.’— A third species of 
Palindromy is made up of instances like ‘ God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him ’ (Gn ‘ Make thee an ark, etc. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he’ . «Thou shalt 

speak all that I command thee, etc., and Moses 
and Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they ’ (Ex 7^^* The same mode of expres- 
sion meets us in Ex 12““’’^* 39®-* ^ 40^®, Lv. 4^^ 

Nu 5^ 8^0 etc., Ec !«, Dn etc. (see Ed. 
Kdnig, Stilistilc, etc. p. 171 f.). 

Another feature that strikes us in the structure 
of clauses in tlie OT presents itself in ‘I am the 
Lord thy God which have brought,’ etc. (Ex 20^). 
Other examples of the same fashion are Dt 
(‘all of Jg 13^^ (‘the man that speakest’), 

1 S 26®® (‘and thou which hast\ Ps 71“-^ (‘thou 
which hast')j Neh (‘thou art the God wdio 
didst ’), 1 Ch 21^“^ (‘ I it is that have sinned ’). 

2. It requires no great acquaintance with the 
language of Scripture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following : ‘ Joseph was 
the son of his old age’ (Gn 37®), ie. he was born 
when Jacob was advanced in years, forming thus a 
contrast to the ‘children of youth,’ i,e, children 
begotten by a man at the period of his full strength 
(Ps 127“^, cf. Gn 49®). Where Ave now find in the 
EV the expressions ‘son(s) of’ or ‘children of,’ 
the Hebrew is ‘{i or U|i, and their use constitutes 
such a characteristic feature of the style of Scrip- 
ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration. 
— (a) The ’ll (hen-) is sometimes retained in the 
EV ; e.g, Ben-ammi (Gn 19®®), i.e, ‘ belonging to 
my people’; Ben-oni (35^®), i.e. ‘born in my 
sorrow’; Boanerges (Mk 3^^), i.e. ‘sons of thunder.’ 
Seven proper names show the Aramaic form of 
ben-, namely bar- : Bartholomew (Mt 10®), Bar- 
jonah (16’^), Barabbas (27*®), Bartim^eus (Mk 10^®), 
Barsabbas (Ac P®), Barnabas (4®®), Barjesus (13®). — 
{^) ’ll or are reproduced by ‘ son(s) of ’ or ‘ chil- 
dren of ’ in the following expressions : ‘ son of his 
old age ’ (Gn 37®) ; ‘ thy mother’s sons,’ or the like, 
i.e. brothers who have not only the same father 
but the same mother (Gn 27^®, Jg 8^®, Ps 50“®, 
Ca 1®) ; ‘children of his people’ (Nu 22®) j ‘chil- 
dren of Sheth’ (24*^), i.e. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayce, Expos. Times, xiii. 64**, the 
’Sutu], at least Jeremiah in the parallel passage 
(48^®) speaks of ‘sons of tumult^ (beni shd'dn) ; 
‘ children (son, sons) of Belial ’ (Dt 13^® [EV ‘ base 
fellows’], Jg 1922 201®, 1 s 2^2 251^ 1 K 2po*i3, 

2 Ch 13'^), i.e. worthless persons (cf. Ed. Kdnig, 
Syntax, p. 309, n. 1 [against Cheyue]), cf. ‘children 
of wickedness ’ (2 S 71®, 1 Ch 17®) ; ‘ son of 
wickedness’ (Ps SO®®**) ; ‘children of iniquity’ (Hos. 
10®); ‘son of Hinnom’ (?= wailing; Jos 15® IS^®, 
Jer 7®i etc.) ; ‘ son of the morning’ (Is 14*2) ; ‘ chil- 
dren of strangers ’ (2®**) ; ‘ sons of strangers ’ (60i®) = 

‘ strangers ’ (Ezk 44*^ etc., Ps 144’* Neh 9**) ; 
‘ children of whoredom ’ (Hos 2^) ; ‘ children of the 
needy ’ (Ps 72^1) ; ‘ children of youth ’ (Ps 127^) ; ‘chil- 
dren of the province’ (Ezr 2i«-) ; ‘children of the 
captivity ’ (4*^ lO*^* 1®) ; ‘ son of man ’ (Nu 23i®, 

Job 16211* 25® 35®, Ps 8^ 80^^ 144® 146®, Is 5P2 562, 


Jer 491®**- ®® 50^® 5P®, Ezk 2^ etc., Dn 7^® Mt 
etc.);*'" ‘ sons ( = disciples) of the prophets ’ (1 K 20®®^ 
2K 2® etc., Am 7^^) ; ‘ children ’ = ‘ disciples ’ (Mt 
1227); ‘ sons ’ = ‘ disciples ’ (Lk IP®); ‘son(s)’ or 
‘ children ’ = ‘ citizen(s) ’ or ^ adherent(s) ’ (Mt gi*® 
13®®, Ac 131®) ; ‘ children of {i.e. those that prepare) 
the bride - chamber ’ (Mt 91®, Mk 2i®, Lk 5®^) ; 

‘ son(s) ’ or ‘ children ’= ‘ belonging to ’ or ‘ sharing 
in’ (Mt 231b Lk 10® 16® 20®"- ®®, Jn 12®® 1712, Ac 32^ 
2 Co 61®, 1 Th 5b 2 Th 2f, Eph 2® 5®, Col 3®). -^(7) 
or u? are paraphrased in the following passages : 
Gn 5®2 ‘Noah was five hundred years old( lit. ‘a 
son of five hundred years’ (and so in many similar 
passages); IS'-*** ‘ the steward,’ for the possessor or 
heir ; 29" ‘ the people (lit. sons) of the East ’ (cf. 
Jg 712 8*b 1 K 51b Job 1®, Is iPb Jer 492®, Ezk 251®); 

‘ his ass’s colt ’ (Gn 49ii) ; ‘ the bullock ’ lit. ‘ son of 
the cattle’ (Lv 1®); ‘young’ lit. ‘son(s) of’ (P^ 
4®* 1" 57 etc.) ; ‘their people ’ lit. ‘ children of their 
people ’ (Lv 20ib cf. Nu 22®) ; ‘ rebels ’ lit. ‘ sons of 
refractoriness’ (Nu 17*®); ‘meet for the war ’lit, 

‘ sons of might ’ (Dt S*®!* AV ; RV ‘ men of valour ’) ; 
‘men of valour’ or the like (Jg 182'% 1 S 14®® 1S17 
etc.); ‘worthy’ (Dt 25^*^ ; ‘ breed ’ (32i"^) ; ‘surely 
die’ lit. ‘son of death’ (1 S 20®"** 26*®% 2 S 12b 
cf. Ps 79*"** 1022®*"); ‘wicked men’ lit. ‘sons of 
wickedness ’ (2 S 3®"**') ; ‘ hostages ’ lit. ‘ sons of 
pledges ’ (2 K 14"" H 2 Cli 252") ; ‘ young ’ lit. ‘ son 
of ’ (2 Ch 13% ; ‘ kids ’ lit. ‘ sons of ’ (357) . < those 
that had been carried away’ lit. ‘sons of the 
exile’ (Ezr 8®®); ‘sparks’ lit. ‘sons of flame’ (Job 
5%; ‘a man’ lit. ‘son of man’ (16®"**); ‘lions’ 
whelps’ lit. ‘sons of pride or savagery’ (28®) = 
‘children of pride’ (41®") ; ‘ arrow’ lit. ‘son of the 
how’ (41®®); ‘arrows’ lit. ‘sons of his quiver’ 
(La 3*3) ; ‘ young ’ lit. ‘ son of ’ (Ps 29®** 147®) ; ‘ any 
of the afflicted ’ lit. ‘ son of affliction ’ (Pr SF) • 

I ‘appointed to’ lit. ‘sons of’ (31®). 

This characteristic of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence because the same derived 
usage is frequently met with in the case of the 
term ‘daughter.’ For instance, ‘daughters of 
Heth’ stands for Hittite women (Gn 27"®). The 
same usage appears in 28"* ®, Nu 2.5", Jg 11"® ; ‘the 
daughters of Sliiloh ’ ( Jg 21®") ; ‘ daughters of Dan ’ 
(2 Ch 2"") ; ‘ daughter of TjT*e ’ (Ps 45"®) = ‘ princess 
of Tyre’; ‘daughters of tfudah,’ etc. (Ps 97®, Ca 
F^*) ; ‘ daughters of Zion,’ etc. (Is 3"® etc., Jer 49®«/3, 
Ezk 1027) ; ‘ daughter of Zion ’ = ‘ inhabitants of 
Zion’ (2K 19®", Ps 9"® 137®, Is F lO®®*®® 16" 22" 
2310.12 3722 471a. 5 502 02"", Jer 4""- 31 62-""*23.26 
gll. 19. 21-28 96 1417 4011. 19. 24 4gl8 QQ42 F* 

2if.4f.8.i0f.i8.i5.i8 348 43.6.io.2if. [qu ‘ conipaiiy,’ etc., 
Ezk 27®b see Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax, §* 306m], 
Mic 1"3** 4®* "**• "3, Zeph 3"**- [against Hommel’s art. in 
Expos. Times, 1899, p. 99 f., see the present writer’s 
Fwnf neue arab. Landschaftsnamen imAT, 1902, 
p. 58] Zee 2""- "" 93 [on Is 1® etc., see esp. StiUstik, 
P* 32|off.] ; ‘ daughter of Belial,’ i.e. of worthless- 
ness (IS 1"®%; Hos F; Mic 5"; ‘daughter of a 
strange god,’ i.e. a female worshipper of him 
(Mai 2""**); ‘the daughters of music ’= musical 
tones (Ec 12"); Bvyaripes 'Aapdbp (Lk F)=remote 
descendants of Aaron ; and a similar sense is con - 
veyed by ‘ daughter of Abraham’ (13"®), ‘ daughters 
of Jerusalem’ (23®®), h Bvyarijp Siciz' (Mt 21®, Jn 
12"®), Ovyar^p Bead (2 Co 6"®)= one belonging to the 
Kingdom of God. 

A similar characteristic of the style of Scripture 
is its fondness for einploying substantives for adjec- 
tives. There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in which the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thus we find 
‘ jewels of silver,’ etc. (Gn 24®®, Ex 3®^ etc.) ; ‘ men, 
etc., of truth’ (Ex 18®", Pr 12"® 22®"“'). ‘Few in 
number ’ is lit. ‘ men of number ’ (Gn 34®“, Dt 4^7, 

■*On this expression in all its senses, see art. Son of Man in 
vol. iv. 
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1 Ch 16^, Job 1622, Ps 105^2^ Is lO^^, Jer 4428a, 
Ezk 12^®*). Cf . ‘ the king’s court ’ (Am 7^®) ; ‘ city 
of confusion’ (Is 24^®); ‘an iron pen’ (Job 102^); 

‘ instruments of death ’ ( = ‘ deadly,’ Ps 7^®) ; ‘ sor- 
rows of death’ (Ps 116®, cf. Rev 13®* ^2 Tr \ 7 jy ^ rod 
Baj / drov ) ; ‘sacrifices, etc., of righteousness ’= just 
or riffht or righteous sacrifices, etc. (Dt 33^®, Job 8 ®, 
Ps 4^*® 23® 5P® 118'®, cf. 1197 - 6 ^. 108 . 160 . 164^ Pr 

1228 16®b Is 12® 61®* Jer 50’, Am 6 '®) ; ‘ habitation 
of justice’ (Jer 31®®); ‘Branch of justice’ (33'®); 
‘garments of salvation ’= garments which diffuse 
healing (Is Gl'^') ; ‘ God, etc., of my salvation ’ 
(1 Ch 16®®, Ps 24® 25® 27® 65® 682® 79® 85^ 

Mic V , Hab 3'®) ; ti; ‘ of strength ’ is at times re- 
placed by ‘strong’ (Jg 9®', Jer 48'’, Ezk 19'i*i4 
26", Ps 61® 71’ 89'®), or ‘mighty’ (Ps 68 ®'), or 
‘ loud ’ (2 Ch 30’") ; but we find, on the other hand, 
‘God of my strength’ (Ps 432), ‘the rock of my 
strength’ (62’), ‘rod of thy strength’ ( 110 ®, cf. 
1328), « pride of your power’ (Lv 26*®), ‘fury of his 
power’ (Dn 8®'’), ‘gall of bitterness’ (Ac 82®), irdcra 
xpvx ^ ‘ every living soul ’ (Rev 16®). 

Another of the peculiarities which belong to the 
Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Scripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of genealogies. The 
interest was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient tradition, and thus the genealogical con- 
nexions of families and tribes were noted. Hence 
we find many genealogical trees in the historical 
books of the Bible. A number of them form Con- 
siderable lists, e.g, Gn 4'’®^* 5®'''* 102^* 11 '®®’* ; many 
others are shorter, e.g, Jos 7'®, Ru 4'8‘2‘2, 1 S 1 ' 9' 
14'®'®' etc., 1 Ch 1 '^*, Ezr 7'”® (‘Ezra, the son of 
Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, 
the son of Shallum, etc., this Ezra went up from 
Babylon’), Neh II 22 , Est 2 ®, Job 322, p-n 

Lk 3*2®'f*. 

A similar interest accounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of Genesis. It is an extremely note- 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
regarding the main line of the human race, i.e. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of God, stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in" the centre of the whole. 
The branches of the race, which diverged from the 
main stem, are regularly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stem follows. Thus 
the final compiler, i.e. the autlior proper of the 
first book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and 5 (the Sethites, from whose 
line sprang Noah, who carried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensiu'ed its perpetua- 
tion thereafter) ; in lO'"®® (Japhethitesand IJamites) 
and vv.2^-8-’ (Semites) ; in 11'"® (the human race, 
which rises in revolt against God in building the 
Tower of Babel) and vv.'®"®® (the Semites, and, 
above ail, the Hebrews) ; in ll^s-ss (the Terahites 
in general, cf. the supplementary list in- 22 ‘ 2 ®' 2 *') and 
12 ff. (Abraham). In like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 25'''8, but the main stem in v.'®®^* ; and the 
descendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the history of which Jacob is 
the central figure (37'®*). The principal line is 
always set forth last, because it forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
future salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the social 
conditions under which the Biblical writers lived, 
by the phenomenon we now proceed to describe.^ 
There are two sets of passages in wdiich ‘thou’ 
alternates with ‘my lord,’ or ‘I’ Avith ‘thy 
servant ’ (or ‘ thy handmaid ’). The first set finds 
its earliest illustration in ‘Hear us, my lord’ 
(Gn 23®), and recurs, e.g., in ‘The Loed said unto 
my lord. Sit thou,^ etc. (Ps 110' etc., cf. Stilistiki 
p. 244)i Thus persons in a subordinate position 

addressed their superiors as ‘ thou,’ but frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,’ in order to express their 
subjection. In the same way they toot care that 
the ‘I’ with Avhich they introduced themselves 
should often alternate with ‘thy servant.’ 

‘ If now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away from thy servant’ (instead of ‘from me,* 

Gn 18''). Similarly, ‘thy servant’ and ‘unto me’ 
alternate (Gn 19'®), or ‘me’ and ‘thy servant* 

(Ps 19'2®- '5^), or ‘ I ’ and ‘ thy servant’ (Dn 9 '®*^- '’®). 
Further, ‘ I ’ is resolved into ‘ your servant ’ in 

Gn 18® and 19’2, Avhere Ave read ‘Turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house.’ Again, ‘Ave’ 
alternates Avith ‘thy servants’ in ‘We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies’ (Gn 42") ; or ‘ thy 
servants ’ has its parallel in ‘ our ’ (v.'®) ; cf. ‘ Prove 
thy servants . . . and let them give us pulse to 
eat,’ etc. (Dn 1 '® etc.), and the Aram, sentence • 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and Ave will show 
the interpretation ’ ( 2 ' etc., cf. Stilistih, p. 252). 

Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the national and the religious point of aucav. We 
refer to the frequent use of blessings and cursings. 

The series of blessings opens Avith Gn 122 , and"* is 
continued in v.®® 2 ® (blessing of the beasts, of man, 
and of the Sabbath) 5 ® 9'*2®^* 12 ® 14'® 25" 28' 35 » 

477. 10 4315 4928 ^ Ex 39'®, Nu 23’ff*, Dt 33'«’*, 1 K 8"* % 

2 Ch 6 ®. To the same class belongs also the fre- 
quent exclamation ‘ 0 the happiness of Israel ! ’ or 
the like (Dt 33’-®, 1 K 10®, Ps 1 ', and so on to 

Ec 10 '’) ; Mt 5" ‘ Bless them that curse you * ; 

Lk 24®®^* ‘ bless ’=bid farewell; Mt 21 ®, Mk 11 ®**, 

Lk 19®8, Jn 12'®, cf. Ps IIS^®. The series of cursings 
begins AAuth Gn 3" (the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and is continned in v.'’ 4" 9®® 12® 272 ® 49’, 

Nu 5'8fl*, Dt 27''®"' 28'‘’’®’*, Jos 6 ®® 9®®, Jg 5’®® 21 ' 8 , 

1 S 142'* 28 26'®, Job 38 (‘cursers of the day’), Ps 

1192 ', Pr 3®® 282’, Jer 11® 17® 20"'^* 48'®, Mai 

To this list must he added the instances in Avhich a 
‘ Woe ! ’ is addressed to any one : Nu 21®® (‘ Woe to 
thee, Moah !’) 24", 1 S 4’**, Ps 120 *®, Pr 23®®, Ec 4'® 

10 '®, Is 3®-" 6 ® 24'®, Jer 4'®^*, Ezk 16®® etc., Hos 7'® 

9'--’, Mt IP' IS’ etc., Mk 13'’ Lk 6 ‘" etc., Jude ", 

Rev. 9 ' 2 ^* 12'- etc. This form of expression is con- 
nected partly AAith the ancient custom of blessing 
one’s children or friends and cursing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22® etc.), and partly Avith tlie habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors. — By the 
way, these last tAvo categories possess certain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its first representative as early as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of cursings does not open till 
after man’s first sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five examples of the phrase ‘ 0 the happi- 
ness!’ (cf. Syntax, § 321y), but only once (120f) 
the exclamation ‘Woe!’ The list of blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
chapter of the last book of the Bible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed are they that Avasli their 
robes [or do his commandments],’ Rev 22". 
iii. Peculiaeities of style piteposely 

ADOPTED UPOH OCCASIOl^ BY ALL CLASSES OP 

Sceiptuee weitebs. — These dcAuces Avill be set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the human intellect, the 

Avill, and the feelings. 

1. The Biblical Avriters aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not prejudiced [a] by the use, wliich 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

NoteAvorthy instances of iftetonymy are the foi- 
loAving: ‘seed’ stands for descendants in Gn 3'® 
etc.; ‘the earth,’ as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘In soitoav shalt thou eat it 
(ie. the earth = its products),’ 3'’^ cf. Is 1’^ Mdhi \ 

‘ prophet,’ is correctly rendered ‘ propliecy ’ by AV 
in Dn b®"*; but ‘prophet’ in Mt 5'’ and Lk lO^®* 
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has the same meaning ; and ‘ Moses ’ stands for 
the Law in the expression ‘ Moses is read ’ (2 Co 
3^^). ‘ Tongue ’ became naturally an expression 

for speech (Gn 10® etc. ). ‘ Lips ’ stands in Hos 14^^ 

for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips ; 
the prophet means to say, ‘ We will offer as sacri- 
fices of calves the confession of our sins.’ Similarly, 

‘ throat ’ means in Ps 5^® conversation. ‘ Hand ’ is 
often equivalent to activity (Ex 3^® etc. 'by a 
mighty hand ’). ‘ Horn ’ represents power or rule 

(1 S 2^ etc., 'My horn is exalted,’ etc.). In par- 
allelism to 'peace,’ ‘sword’ stands for war (Mt 
10^^). ‘ Yield unto thee her strength ’ (Gn 4‘“) is = 

give the product of her strength, i.e. her fruits. 

‘ Lest ye be consumed in all their sms ’ (Nu 16^®) = 
throngii the consequences of their sins, i.e. the 
punisiiinent for them. In ‘ dust thou art ’ (Gn 3^^), 
dust = produced from dust (2^). We encounter the 
same Metonymy in ‘dust and ashes’ (18“^ etc., 
Sir ‘Wood’ or ‘tree’ is a term for the 

cross in Ac 5®^ Gal 3^^ etc. — When we read ‘Two 
nations are in thy womb’ (Gn 25-®), we must 
plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations. In the same way ‘covenant’ in 
Is 42® stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
‘blessing’ in Gn 12^^ for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked. — The possessor naturally 
often stands for the possession. Thus Lebanon is 
put for the cedars (Is io®^^) which symbolize the 
host of the Assyrians ; and the cup stands for its 
contents in 1 Co IP® etc. ‘ Heart and reins ’ (Ps 7® 
26^ etc.) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
5®® drb rov dpx^crvmyujyov means ‘ from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.’ So ‘the hour’ (Mk 14®®) 
might stand for the events of that period of time. — 
A mark of distinction points impressively to its 
hearer in ‘ A sceptre shall rise out of Israel ’ (Nu 
24^“^). So also in Is 23® the Shihor, i.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt- — The contents may stand for 
the container : for instance, in Ps 9^^ ‘ the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,’ the daughter, i.e. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner ‘ testament ’ (2 Co 3^*^) = 
book of the covenant, and ‘prayer’ (Ac 16^®) = 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following : ‘ the Jebusite,’ etc. (Gn 10^®^*) ; 
‘ and the Canaanite was then in the land’ (12®) ; 
‘the man’ (Ps P 32^ etc.). This employment of 
a part for the whole may be seen also in other 
expressions. ‘ Father ’ is equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 47®, Ex 12®, Nu 14^®, Ps 22® 39^® 
106® etc. ). Again, in Abraham’s words to Lot ‘ we 
are brothers’ (Gn 13®), ‘brothers’ stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2^^ and 
Nu 16^®. The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to rej)resent the whole class : 
e.g. ‘ a land flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex 3®- 
13® 33®, Nu 13®'^ etc., Ht 6® etc., Jos 5®, Jer 11® 32-®, 
Ezk 20®‘ ^®). So also a principal part could stand 
for the whole in the following : ‘ the shadow of 
my roof^ (Gn 19^), i.e, of my house; ‘ The ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains ’ (2 S 7®, cf. 1 Ch 17h 
Ca 1®, Jer 4®® 10®® 49^®, Hab 3^), i.e. in a mere tent ; 
‘ Thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ’ 
(Gn 2217 24®®, Ut 12i® 15^ etc., Ps 87®, Is 3^®^ 14®i, Mic 
1^), i.e. their city. The ‘ soul ’ stands for the whole 
man in Gn 9®^ 12®* (‘ the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran’)i® 14'ii 17^^ 46i®, Ex 12i®, Lv 7®®** etc.; 
‘ Let every soul,’ etc. (Ro 13’, Ac 2“^® 3^, 1 Co 15^®, 
Eev 16®); ‘three thousand souls,’ etc. (Ac 7^'* 
27®7, 1 P 3®®) ; cf. ‘Thou art my bone and my flesh’ 
(Gn 29l^ Jg 9®, 2S 51 19i®^*, 1 Ch lP)=my blood 
relation; ‘flesh and blood’ (Sir 14i® 17®’, Mt IS’^, 
1 Co 15®®, Gal l’®)=man; ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings ’ (Is 52^, Nah 2^, Ac 5®, Ro 10’®), the 
feet being the organs most necessary to a messen- 


ger. — In ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Shem 
(Gn 9®®), the designation of the whole (‘Shemites’) 
is put for that of the principal constituent of the 
race, namely Israel (cf. 10-’). The general ex- 
pression ‘the river’ stands for the Euphrates, 
because for Western Asia this stream was ‘the 
great river’ (Gn 15’®), Le. possessed most import^' 
ance (31®’, Ex 23®’, Dt F IP^’, Jos P 242 ^* 

2 S 10’®, 1 K 4®i- 21 IP®, 1 Ch 5^ 191 ®, 2 Ch 9^ 
Ezr 8®®, Neh 27-9, Ps 72® 80’®, Is 7®" 87 IP® 19® 27’® 
Jer 2’s, Mic 7’^ Zee 9’®). ‘The high ’ /car e^oxr)v is 
the heavens (2S 22’7, Job 16’®, Ps T 18’® 7P9 93^ 
1447 1481, Is 24’s- 21 301 ® 33® 40®® 57’®, Mic 6®).— To 
this category belongs jxlso the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete : as, for instance, ‘ a help ’ 
(Gn 2-‘9)'; ‘captivity’ (2 lv 24'® 25®7, 1 Ch o'-^ 
Ezr P’, Neh 7®, Est 2®, Is 20-' 45’®, Jer 24® 28‘’ 29i''* ^2 
401 52®i, Ezk pf* 33®i 40', Am I'’-”* 1 ®, Ob‘-o’\ Zee 
In Ps 110®® ‘youth’ is employed in the same way 
as inventus — mvenes. 

{b) Clearness of style can hardly be said to be 
prejudiced by the following devices. 

It was natural that a single verb should express 
two cognate actions. Thus (Gn 3’®®) is used for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in the one instance to ‘ bruise ’ and in the other to 
‘sting.’ This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Other examples of its use are : 
Ps 76® ‘There brake he the arrows, etc., and [fin- 
ished] the battle’; Ezk 6 ” ‘I am broken,’ etc. ; 
Hos 21® ‘ I will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle.’ — Elsewhere we meet with a play ^lpon the 
double meaning of words. For instance, in Gn 48®9 
DDa/ has the two meanings of ‘mountain ridge’ 
and ‘portion.’ Further, Isaiah announces to liis 
people, ‘ Though thy multitude, O Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return’ ( 10 ®-^), i.e. ‘a remnant certainly, but only 
a remnant’ (Cheyne, 1884, ad loc.). Again, when 
Isaiah say^s to his people, ‘ God will lift up his 
staff over thee’ [i.e. for thy protection] onap ^* 3^:11 
(10®i®*96b), he means by in the first instance, 

‘ manner ’ or ‘ way.’ lliat is to say, God will help 
Israel in the ioay in which He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Egypt. 
But, further, anp has in view the notion~ that 
God will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the way to Egypt, as actually happened 
in B.c. 701 (Is 37 ®®). ‘ A phrase of double meaning, 

such as Isaiah loves,’ is Cheyne’s comment on 
Is 10*®®. He adduces no other examjDle, hut we 
find a similar ‘ Janus-word’ in 22 ^^’ where lias 
is used in the two senses of ‘honour ’and ‘weight.’ 
Botli originated from the radical notion of the 
word, namely ‘heaviness.’ Again, one and the 
same term nsty means both ‘turn away’ and 
‘ return ’ (Jer 8**®). The other instances of this 
ambiguity will be found enumerated in Stilistik, 
p. 111.— The striving after a witty use of words in 
a double sense culminates in the Riddle ; and, in 
accordance with the general custom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by putting and solving riddles, 
we find that the writers of Scripture have inter- 
woven a number of these with their histories and 
arguments. The earliest example is Jg M’’’ ‘Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
[eater] came forth sweetness. ’ Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to orainary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn given (v.’®) as a riddle, namely, 
‘ What is sweeter than honey, and what is fa.tronger 
than a lion ? ’ Once more, the words ‘ The horse- 
leech hath iwo daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are iAree things,’ etc. (fr 30’®), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jews 
called HTO ‘measure,’ because they lead to the 
measuring, i,s. exhausting of the scope of a notion 
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The other instances are Pr Sir 23^*^ 

255ff. 19 5025^ jVIso the name Sheshach in Jer 25-® 
contains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the lirst, the next to the last for 
the second, and so on. In this way Sheshach (irs') 
would stand for Babel {^ 22 ). The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer 5P, wdiere the words ‘in the 
midst of them that rise up against me ’ represent 
the Heb. LehBamai (’op 2 h), which, on the same 
system of interchange of letters, wo\ild=Kasdmi 
(c’-to), i.e. Chakheans. 

The following instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and substantive may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible ; ‘ God 
created man, etc., in the image of God created he 
him’ (Gn 1 ^). The wwds ‘of God’ take the place 
of ‘his,’ because prominence is meant to be given 
to the concept ‘ God.’ The same preferring of the 
name ‘ God ’ to the p)ronoun is to be noted in the 
following passages: ‘And the Lord said unto 
Abraham, etc.. Is anything too hard for the Lord’ 
(Gn 18^^^-) = ‘ for me ’ ? ‘ The Lord rained lire from 
the Lord,’ etc. (19*-^^); ‘Thou (0 Lord) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the Lord will 
abhor,*’ etc. (Ps 5®*^^), instead of ‘thou wilt abhor,’ 
etc. ; ‘ He (the Lord) answ^ered, etc., and the 
Lord,’ etc. (Is 6 ^^^-) j ‘concerning his Son, etc., 
wiiich w'as made, etc., and declared to be the Son 
of God’ (Eo 1 ®^*). In the same w^ay ‘thou’ and 
‘the king’ alternate in 2 S 14^=^^^ and the title 
‘ king ’ on many other occasions takes the place of 
the pronoun : e,g. ‘0 king, tlie eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of my lord the king,’ etc. 
(1 K U® 22^®*^ etc.) ; or ‘Thine arrows [0 king] 
are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies’ 
(Ps 45® etc.; cf. StilistiJc, 154).-— It was no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject of any particular discussion. For instance, 
the hero who w^as called from the rising of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (Is 4P''^) is indicated by the 
simple pronoun in 4P® 45^® 46^^ 48^^*, and perhaps 
55116 ^ Who, now, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the reference of 
the pronoun ‘ he ’ is not doubtful in the words ‘ if 
he destroy him from his place’ (Job or in O®-®- 
‘ for he is not a man,’ etc. In both passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. The same func- 
tion is discharged by ‘ he ’ in *12^®^* 13^®^ 19®, and 
‘God’ is quite justifiably substituted by AV for 
the Heb. ‘he’ in 20^® and 2 P'^^ The same use of 
the pronoun ‘ he ’ to refer to God is found in the 
following passages ; ‘ In them (the heavens) he set 
a tabernacle for the sun ’ (Ps 19^) ; ‘Judah was his 
sanctuary’ (114^); ‘He will no more carry thee 
aw^ay into captivity’ (La 4^^ etc., cf. Stilistih 
p. 1 15 f. ). Thus ‘ God ’ came to be the great logical 
subject or object of the Bible, Almost more natural 
still was it that ‘ God ’ should be the great logical 
vocative of Scripture. Examples of the latter are ; 

‘ Salvation belongeth to the Lord, thy blessing is 
upon thy people ’ (Ps 3®), or * Put your trust in the 
Lord,’ and ‘Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us’ (4®^*)> or ‘the Lord shall 
judge the people, judge me, 0 Lord,’ etc. (7®). 
This involuntary turning of the religious man to 
his God is met with again in ‘I have set the Lord 
always before me,’ and ‘ for thou wdlt not leave my 
soul in hell,’ etc. (Ps Ifi®'^®), or in ‘He sent,’ etc., 
and ‘at thy rebuke,’ etc. (18^^^* etc. 69-®^ 76^ etc.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known w^ords ‘ therefore forgive them 
not’ (Is 2^*^), or in ‘and the Lord hath given me 
knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest me their 
extra 


doings ’ (Jer 11^®). Many similar passages are col- 
lected in p. 243. 

Besides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture. — 

(a) After Joseph has been extolled in the words 
‘Joseph is a fruitful bough,’ etc., he is addressed 
directly ; ‘ even by the God of thy father,’ etc. (Gn 
49-2i-24.a5f,j^ A similar transition show^s itself in 
such instances as the followdng : ‘ Let her cherish 
him, and let her lie in thy bosom ’ ( 1 K 1 -) ; ‘ who 
eat up my people,’ etc., and *you have shamed the 
counsel of the poor,’ etc. (Ps 14^*^* The com- 
plaint ‘ they are gone aw^ay backward ’ is continued 
by the question ‘ Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’ (Is H^*); of. Hab 2 ’^* etc. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the words ‘Reuben, thou art my firstborn . . . 
he w'ent up to my couch’ (Gn 49®^*)* The same 
change occurs again in ‘O Jacob . . . Ae shall 
pour the w^ater out of his buckets,’ etc. (Nu 24®"“^) ; 
or in ‘ Worship thou him ’ and ‘ her clothing is of 
wrought gold ^ (Ps 45^^'^^) ; or in ‘ Thou shalt be 
called the city of righteousness ’ and ‘ Zion shall be 
redeemed,’ etc. (Is U®^*) ; or in ‘ Thy men shall fall 
by the sword,’ etc., and "her gates shall lament,’ 
etc. (3^®*- etc. 22 ^®^ etc. ; cf. StilistiJc y pp. 238-248). 
There are, further, many passages in wdiich the 
employment of the third person passes over into a 
preference for the first. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the circumstance that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech : e,g. * He 
feared to say, she is my wife ’ (Gn 26'^) ; ‘ The 
rulers take counsel together. . , . Let us break,’ 
etc. (Ps 2 ®); ‘He maketh . . . know that I am 
God’ (46®^*); ‘The Lord of Hosts doth take . . . 
and I will give children to he their princes’ (la , 
gia. 4 aj . < jje fenced . . . and now judge between 
mej etc. (5-^*). Other instances are due to the 
author’s including himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of; e.g. ‘They wept through 
the nood on foot, there did we rej*bicc in him ’ (Ps 
66®) ; ‘ The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
. , except the Lord of Hosts had left unto us 
a very small remnant’ (Is 1 ®^’). It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Is 41® etc.) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is explained the employ- 
ment of ‘I’ in the expressions ‘In the Lord have 
I righteousness,’ etc. (Is 45“** 48^®^ 49^ 50'* 53^ 6 P). 
— Less frequent is the transition from the first 
person to the thirds as in ‘Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech ’ (Gn 4^®). It is obvious 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The ‘ I ’ or ‘ my ’ is replaced by the name of the 
person concerned. The same phenomenon appears 
in ‘ Balaam lifted up his eyes and said, Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said, ’ etc. (Nu 24^^*)- * David ’ 
is used instead of ‘ I ’ in 2 S 7*®“'. In the words ‘ I 
shall not be greatly moved ’ and * How long will 
ye imagine mischief against a man ? ’ (Ps 
the poet passes over from himself to the general 
category to wdiich he belongs. With special fre- 
quency does the ‘ I ’ of a Di\dne message pass over 
into the third person. In some passages the place 
of the Divine ‘ I ’ is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the words ‘ Will I eat flesh of bulls ? . . . Oiler 
unto God thanksgiving,’ etc. (Ps 50^®^* )s iR ‘ Tlie 

Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou at mu right 
hand , . . the Lord shall send the rod,* etc. 
( 110 ^* 0 - Ir other passages where the first person 
alternates "with the third, we observe the language 
of God passing into that of His interpreter. An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words ‘ I will command the clouds that tliey 
rain no rain upon it, for the vineyard oi the XORJP 
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is,’ etc. (Is 5®^-)* So also in ‘ Mine anger in tlieir 
destruction . . . the LORD of Hosts shall stir up,’ 
etc. (10"^^* etc., ef. Stilistik, pp. 249-256). 

(/3) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from plural to 
singular ^ and vice versa. For instance, we read 
‘ And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever’ (Ex 12“-^^^). 
There ‘ all the congregation of Israel ’ (v.^), which 
in is addressed by the plural ‘your,’ is 

treated in as a singular, and this singular has 
probably at the same time an individualizing 
force, and a warm parenetic tone. But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion meets him very frequently : e.g. Ex 13®'^® 20^^ 
etc., Dt 6‘® etc., Jg 12®, Ps 17^“^ (‘a lion’), Is 56®^ 
(where ‘them’ instead of ‘him’ has a levelling 
effect), Mai 2^^ (‘yet ye say . . . the Lord hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth ’) etc. ; cf. Stilistik, pp. 232-238. 

(7) Still less surprising is the sudden transition 
from one subject to another. The first instance of 
this is met with in the words ‘ When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare children to them ’ (Gn 6^). This example is 
more difficult in the Hebrew text, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they,’ and the verb yaleddl 
might also mean ‘beget’ and be connected with 
the ‘sons of God.’ The next example is ‘God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem ’ (9^^). Here ‘ God ’ cannot be the 
subject of ‘shall dwell,’ for He has been already 
extolled in as the ally of Shem. The same 
phenomenon appears in ‘And he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness’ (15®). There are not a few instances of this 
rapid change of subjects (cf. Stilistik, p. 257 f.), 
seeing that it is favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words ‘ And the Lord had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respect’ (Gn4^^‘®^). Here the words 
that come first in v.^^ correspond to those that 
form the conclusion of v.®^. On the other hand, 
the words with which closes and the Avords 
that commence v.®^ are closely akin. It is readily 
explicable psychologically that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chiasmus is an extremely frequent occur- 
rence in the OT. Here are a few further instances ; 

‘ The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish’ (Ps 1®^^) ; 

‘ Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing?’ (Ps 2i»'b) ; ‘It was full of judgment, 
righteousness lodged in it ’ (Is pi) ; ‘ The vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant’ (5'^). An 
exceedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words : ‘ Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart ’ (Is 6^®). Here a 
threefold correspondence may he observed. A 
number of other examples will be found in StiL 
istik, pp. 145-148. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is increased . — . 

The first place amongst these is held by the 
Simile. What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham’s descendants by the declara- 
tion that they shall be ‘ like the dust of the earth ’ 
(Gn 13^® 28^^), or ‘as the sand which is upon the 
seashore ’ (22^^ Z2‘^), or ‘ as the stars of the heaven’ 
(15® 22^^ 26^ etc.) I How clearly defined is the 
victory of the theocratic king by the words ‘ Thou 


slialt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel* 
(Ps 2^) ! Witli what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
‘ lest he tear my soul like a lion ’ (7^ 10® 17^^) ! The 
few words ‘ Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard ’ 
(Is P) describe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than could have been done in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘ In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea ’ (5^®) ! We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Ahaz, ‘ His heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind’ (7^). — A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. For instance, 
when it is said ‘We have sinned with our fathers 
. . . our fathers understood not thy Avonders in 
Egypt,’ etc. (Ps 106®^*), this is equivalent to ‘ We 
have sinned like our fathers,’ etc. The TapddeLyya 
or Exemplum is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
tliere being hardly any more instances of it than 
the following : Mai 2^® (Abraham), Ps 99® (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106^®^* (Phinelias), Neh 13®® 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation : Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
‘ Praise of Famous Men,’ Sir 44 fl’., in Jth 4®® 8^®^*, 
or in 1 Mac 2®®“®® ; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 2 S 23^®) in 4 Mac 3®'^^ ; the queen of 
the south [i.e. Saba) in Mt 12^® ; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4®® etc. We have, held up to warn- 
ing : the Egyptians in Wis 17®^* ; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10^® 11®^^' ; Lot’s wife, that yvTj/Mehv dTraTToticrys 
xpvxv^ (Wis lO"^) in Lk 17^^ ; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5®®^* etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in- 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, e.g., 
Ave read ‘ The ox knoAveth his owner,’ etc. (Is 1®), 
Avhat is this but an example Avhich puts man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the saying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoAA^eth his appointed times,* 
etc. (Jer 8^), and every one is familiar Avith the 
call ‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
Avays and be Avise’ (Pr 6®). For further instances 
see' Stilistik, p. 78 f.— Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. BYr the function of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual AA’orking of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a description. For further details, 
see art. Proverb in vol. iv. — While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in tlie Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speech assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as Avell as in those 
passages of the OT which may be called Para- 
myths. These three species of picturesque descrip- 
tion are explained in the art. PARABLE (in OT) m 
A’'ol. iii. 

The second principal stylistic device for illus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane- 
ous contemplation of the main elements in two 
notions, t'or instance, the notions of joy and of 
light are naturally combined, because both exer- 
cise a liberative and elevating influence upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following : ‘ Thou 
wilt light my candle, the Lord my God Avill en- 
lighten my darkness’ (Ps 18®®). For the same 
reason, a sorrowful period in one’s life is described 
as a passing ‘ through the valley of the shadow of 
death ’ (23^). So we read ‘ The people that sat in 
darkness have seen a great light’ (is 9®), i.e. they 
shall ahtam to political freedom and deliverance 
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from guilt aud sin. In a similar way ‘ fire ’ could 
be an expression for ‘anger/ as may be seen in 
the words ‘ therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned ’ (Is 24*^). The ‘ dew ’ was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no difficulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 110® ‘Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth ’ (lit. ‘ Like the dew are 
thy young men On the other hand, the ‘ floods ’ 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (Ps 
Ig4b.i6b etc.). The ‘earthquake’ may point an 
allusion to political disturbances, as in ‘ Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ etc. (Ps 60^^-). The 
‘ rock ’ is an equally natural figure for a place of 
refuge (Ps 27® ‘ He shall set me up upon a rock’), 
as ‘ depth ’ is for catastrophe or misfortune (Ps 69^ 
‘I am come into deep waters’; cf. and 130^ 
‘ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee ’). Re- 
garded from another point of view, the ‘ deep ’ was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust- 
ible and unfathomable. Hence we read, ‘0 the 
depth of the riches,’ etc. (Ro IP®, cf. 2 Co 8®), and 
for the same reason ‘ deep ’ in the sense of ‘ mys- 
terious ’ is used of the heart (Ps 64®^, Jth 8’^) or 
of the lip, i.e. the speech (Is 33^®, Ezk 3®^-)- Thus 
‘to be deep’ is equivalent to ‘to be unfathomable’ 
(Ps 92® ‘ and thy thoughts are very deep ’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible is compared to 
the great primeval flood (n|ii oin^ Ps 36® ‘ a great 
deep’). — The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the different spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. ‘ Shield’ is an 
expression for ‘protector’ (Gn 15^ etc.), and ‘star’ 
is a beautiful figure for a conquering hero (Nu 24^*^ 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob’ ; cf. Is 14^^, 
Dn 8^®, Rev 22^®, and Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto, ill. iii. 
2, ‘ 0 sidus Fabije, Maxime, gentis ’). ‘ The waters,’ 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124®, Is 8^, Rev 
17^ etc.), and ‘branch’ for ‘descendant’ (Ps80^^^ 
Is IP 60^^ etc.). — From the sphere of animated 
nature we have ‘ lion ’ as a honorific title for a 
strong hero (Gn 49® ‘Judah is a lion’s whelp/ cf. 
2 S 23^® etc. ) ; and ‘ goats ’ might be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (Is 14®, where the 
Heb. is f IK ‘ all the goats of the earth ’ ; cf. 

Zee 10®), or of refractory elements in the com- 
munity (Ezk 34^^) ; while ‘sheep’ was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 79^® 
100®, Is 537, Ezk 36®®, Mt 25®®^-, Jn 10^ etc.). The 
expression ‘ on eagles’ wings ’ (Ex 19^) portrays the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine intervention in 
the course of history (cf. Dt 32^^ Ps 17®®).— Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
regarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human beings. Thus the blood has a voice, 
attributed to it in the words ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground ’ 
(Gn 4^®) ; and when the prophet says, ‘ Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, 0 earth’ (Is P), this only 
falls short oi personification. The same figure may 
be observed in the caU to ships to howl (Is 23^) ; and 
in the passages where it is said that ‘ the stone shall 
cry out of the wall ’ (Hab 2^^), or that * if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out’ (Lk 19^®), how vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes 1 Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint ; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,’ etc. (Is 1®**); und another in ‘There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots’ (IP). A con- 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of AUegory. This figure 
meets us m the Song of Songs, as, for instance, 
in the words ‘I sat down under his (i.e. my be- 
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loved’s) shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste’ (2®), or in ‘A garden en- 
closed is my sister,’ etc. (4^“^’-, cf. 77^*), but it is not 
the case that the tohole Song is an allegorical 
poem regarding the Messiah and His Church (cf. 
further, Stilistik, pp. 94-110, and art. SoNG OF 
Songs in vol. iv.). 

2 . The Biblical \yriters naturally desire to give 
their words the highest possible degree of em- 
phasis. It is this aim that gives rise to not a few^ 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 
— {a) The _ employment of a prospective pronoun, 
as in ‘This is that night of the Lord to be ob- 
served,’ etc. (Ex 12 "^-) ; ‘ I shall see him, but not 
now,’ etc. (Nu 24^7 efiect in this last instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also ‘Thou shalt 
not go thither unto the land wdiicli I give,’ etc. 
(Dt 32®“) ; ‘ the Most High himself ’ (Ps 87®) ; ‘ to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor,’ 
etc. (Is 66®; cf. Stilistik, p. 153 f.). — [b) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, ^ giving birth to the so - called 
Epizeuxis. The list of its occurrences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham’ (Gn 22^^), and is continued 
in the following : ‘ the red, the red ’ (25®® AV ‘ that 
same red pottage’) ; ‘Jacob, Jacob’ (46“) ; ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Nu^5®^, Ps 4P^ 72^® 89®®, Neb 8®); ‘of 
justice, justice’ (Dt lO'-^® AY ‘altogether just’)- 
‘Come out, come out’ (2 S 167); ‘My God, my 
God’{Ps22i); ‘Return, return ’ (Ca 6^*®) ; ‘peace, 
peace’ (Is 26®, where AY has ‘ perfect peace/ al- 
though it retains ‘ peace, peace ’ in 57^®, Jer 6^*^ 8^^) ; 

‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people ’ (Is 40^) ; ‘ Ho, 
ho’ (Zee 2® etc. ; cf. Stilistik, p. 155 f.). A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. This is seen in ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts ’ (Is 6®) ; or ‘ The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord’ (Jer 7^); or ‘0 earth, earth, earth’ (22®®); 
or ‘I will overturn, overturn, overturn it ’ (Ezk 21®7); 
or ‘ The Lord revengeth,’ etc. (Nah 1®). The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjunc- 
tions, as when the words ‘We will arise and go 
and live and not die ’ (Gn 43®) furnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious impatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle in ‘ If 
ye have done truly . , . and if ye nave dealt well 
with Jerubbaal’ (Jg 9^®) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question. 
Once more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, %ve have a repeated ‘ because, because’ 
(Ps 116^^*) ; OT ‘for, for’ (Is P®^*); or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ ; or ‘for, for’ (Jer 48®*^^ etc. ; 

cf. Stilistik, p. 159). — Emphasis is also aimed at in 
such words as ‘ Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house’ 
(Gn 12^), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing circle of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate circle of his relations (cf . J os 24®), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a form 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Bible. Here are a 
few : ‘ His bread shall be fat, and he shall yield 
royal dainties’ (Gn49®®); ‘The children of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me, bow then shall 
Pharaoh hear me ? ’ ( Ex 6^®) ; ‘ the day . . . and tlie 
night’ (Jobs®); ‘ungodly . . . sinners . . . scorn- 
ful ’ (Ps 1^) ; ‘ my friend or brother ’ (35^^) ; ‘ Forget 
tiiy own people and (even) thy father’s house’ 
(45^®); ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night’ (Pr 7®); ‘Are they Hebrews . . . 
Israelites . . • seed of Abraham . . . ministers of 
Christ?’ (2 Co IP-^*) ; ‘which we have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled/ etc. (1 Jn P). Speci- 
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ally common is tlie Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers : e.g. ‘ H e will deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in semn there shall no evil touch 
thee ’ (Job 5^®) ; ‘ God hath spoken once, twice have 
I heard this ’ (Ps 62^^) ; ‘ Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight’ (Ec 11“); ‘two or three . . . 
four or live ’ {Is 17^) ; ‘ for three transgressions and 
for four,’ etc. (Am p- s- £>• n. is 2 i- 4. ej . «of three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly ’ (Sir 26*") ; ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,’ etc. (Mt 18^^ ; cf. Stilistih, 
p. 163 f.). Quite similar is the phenomenon which 
presents itself in such expressions as, ‘They go 
from strength to strength ’ (Ps SP) ; ‘ affording from 
species to species’ (Ps 14P^ AV ‘all manner of 
store ’) ; ‘ from wickedness to wickedness ’ (Sir 13“^ 
diV'hi to ever new forms of wickedness ; ‘Add 
iniquity to their iniquity ’ (Ps 69““) ; ‘ The sinner 
heaps sin upon sin ’ (Sir 3^^ 5®) ; ‘A chaste woman 
shows grace upon grace’ (26^®; cf. Jn ‘grace for 
grace,’ i.e. ever self«renewing grace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
jects, the Biblical writers seek to invest their 
language with a high degree of seriousness and 
dignity. Both these qualities appear to be pre- 
judiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a figure which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. What is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22^"^ 
et(i.) ? Even a theologian like Flacius admits this 
{Clams Scri][)t. Sacr. 1628, ii. p. 383 ff‘.). But we 
must also assign to the same category forms of 
expression like the following : ‘ under every green 
tree’ (from Dt 12^ to 2 Ch 28'^) ; ‘The cities are great 
and walled up to heaven'' (Dt etc.) ; ‘though thou 
set thy nest among the stars' (Ob ^ etc.); ‘Saul 
and Jonathan were swifter than eagles ’ (2 S 1^^ 
etc.); ‘I am a wormf etc, (Ps 22®; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 69-77). But the employment of such expres- 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not to 
yoeak of the truthfulness, of the style of Scripture. 
The Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
matter to the usage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them. 
Nor will it be questioned that the same is the case 
with the examples of Litotes that occur in the 
Bible. Such are the following : ‘ A broken and a 
contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise ’ (Ps 
i.e. wilt accept and praise; ‘The smoking 
flax shall he not gu,endh ’ (Is 42^), but supply with 
fresh oil ; ‘He setteth in a way that is not good ’ 
(Ps 36;*) ; ‘ TJiou, Bethlehem, art not the leastf etc. 
(Mt 2®) ; ‘ wlien we were without strength' (Ro 5®), 
i.e. laden with sin and guilt. It is true also of 
these and other expressions of a similar kind (cf. 
Stilistiki pp. 45-50), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but were a well- 
understood equivalent for the positive statement 
in each case. The same principle holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have ‘ Go and prosper,’ etc. (1 K 22^®), an ironi- 
cal imitation of the words of the false prophets ; 
‘ No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you ’ (Job 12^) ; ‘ It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe ’ 
(1 Co 1“^) ; ‘Now ye are full, now ye are rich,’ etc. 
(4®, cf, 2 Co 12*0 1119 1213). The Biblical writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any occasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this figure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God ; ‘ Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you’ (Dt 32®®) ; 
* Go and cry to the gods whom ye have chosen, let 
them deliver you’ (Jg IQi*) ; ‘and give me to 


know’ (Job 38 ^^ AV ‘answer thou me’) ; ‘Gather 
my saints together unto me ’ (Ps 50®). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the use 
of Irony. Amongst these we do not include sadet/- 
Sere rb Xoltfop sal avairavecrde, AV and EV ‘ Sleep 
on now and take your rest ’ (Mt 26'*® |1 Mk 14^i), for 
rb Xoinbp means ‘ later,’ ‘ afterwards.’ * But Irony 
is present (cf. Stilistik, p. 43 ) in the words ‘ Full 
well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition ’ (Mk T''). There are othei 
undoubted occurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn 7-® ‘Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am.’ To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to human speech in general — a 
means of heightening the effect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scoff in David’s 
question to Abner, ‘ Art thou not a valiant man ? ’ 
(1 S 261®), as well as in the exclamation ‘How hast 
thou helped him that is without power !’ (Job 26^), 
or the statement ‘As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without discre- 
tion’ (Pr. 11 - 9 ). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persiflage : ‘ Elijah 
mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is talking,’ etc. (1 K IS^’’’; cf. Ps 115'*^*, 
Is 4019 etc.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question ‘Is this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth?’ 
(La 2*®) ; in the affirmation ‘ They that be whole 
need nob a physician ’ (Mt 9i3) ; and in the indig- 
nant substitution of ‘ concision ’ {Kardropd}) for 
‘ circumcision ’ {TrepLTo/jL'n) in Ph 3^ (cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical writers, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teach and to warn men. In this respect as 
in others their heart was filled with the wish ex- 
pressed by the apostle in the w<>»'ds ‘I desire to 
change my voice ’ (Gal. 43®). 

4 . The writers of Scripture sought to give to 
their words that ennobling effect which springs 
from regard to purity or chastity. Of this we find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the following ; ‘ Adam 
knew Eve his wife’ (Gn 4i*3®; cf. v.i’ 19®*® 24i® 
3S3®^ Nu 3117^* 3®, Jg 1139 1925 2 iiif., 1 S 119, 1 K l\ 
Mt 13®, Lk 13^) ; ‘ The sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men’ {Gn 6 ^,; cf. 16^ 19®! 29^3 
30®* 1® 383*®^* etc., Ps 5P^ etc.); * come near her’ 
(Gn 20 ^ Lv 18l^ Db 221-*, Is 8 ^, Ezk IS®) ; ‘to touch 
her’ (Gn 20®, Pr 1 Co 7^) ; ^ lie with' (Gn 
2010 3 oi 5 f. 342. 7 3522 j . € xhou wentest up to thy 
father's bed ’ (49^) ; ‘ discover his father's skirt ' 
(Dt 2239 27“9) ; ' she eatethf said of the adulteress 
(Pr 3039 . Stilistik, p. 39) ; ‘ Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence' (1 Co 7 ®). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex- 
pressions like the following : ‘ tfie nakedness ’ (Gn 
93-'f*, Ex 203® 28^3^ . Lv IS®^* 1 S 203®, Is 47®, 

La 1®, Ezk 16®®^* 22^9 23i9) ; ‘ her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet ’ (Dt 28®^) ; ‘ he 
covereth his feet ’ ( Jg 1 S 243, Is ; ^fiesh ' 

(Lv 153 ^* 1 ® 16^ Ezk 163® 2339 4:4? etc. ; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 36-38). — There are only a few passages where 
it appears to us that the Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
‘ the secrets ’ (Dt 26ii). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which ‘shame] is 
employed (Is 20^ 47®), for this is stOl a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes of speech like the following : 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ etc. 
(IS 2®) ; ‘ I did cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets ’ (Ps 18^3) . « Thou didst make us asthe off- 

*The present writer in lim StUiMih (p. 43) anticipated Pro- 
fessor Potwin (see Ji'ajpos. Times, Aug. 1901, p. 483), wlio xigiitli 
denies tfie presence of Irony in tfie above passage. 
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scoTiriiig,’ etc. (La 3^®, 1 Co 4^^); ‘ Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a flea ? ’ (1 S 24^^) ; ‘Am I 
a dog’s head V (2 S 3^) ; ‘a dead dog ’ ( 9 ® 17^) ; 

‘ The carcass of J ezebel shall be as dung upon the 
face of the earth ’^(2 K 9^^); ‘They made it a 
draught-house’ ( 10 *-^^); ‘that they may eat their 
own dung,’ etc. ll Is 36^^) ; ‘They became as 
dung for the earth ’ (Ps 83^^). Two facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first place, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
to us. But, further, the choice of such strong ex- 
pressions served in some of the passages in question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetic denuncia- 
tion. This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably 16^^* and 23=^^'*. We may assume that in 
these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in such detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
prophet could equally have achieved his purpose 
by a difterent method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the ‘ navel ’ and the ‘ belly ’ of 
•the Shulanimite (Ca 7®^*) is somewhat too realistic. 

5. The Biblical writers are by no means indifler- 
ent to etcphon'^ in their style. 

{a) The ver^r first words of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Heb. words beresfiUh hard 
(‘In the beginning created’) being an instance of 
the first means of securing euphony, namely Al- 
literation. Other instances of it are found in 
lY6ali yenalidmenH. ‘Noah shall comfort us’ (Gn 
5-®); shemen shemekha ‘ointment thy name’ (Ca 
P) ; *dphdr wd-epher ‘ dust and ashes ’ (Gn 18’'^'^, 
Job 30^^ 42®) ; yishshom we-shdrak ‘ shall be as- 
tonished and shall hiss ’ (1 K 9®, Jer 19® 49^’ 50^®) ; I 
simhd we-sdsdn ‘joy and gladness’ (Est 8 ^®^*) ; hCd 
voe-hdddr ‘honour' and majesty’ (Job 40^®, Ps 21 ® 
96® 11 1 Ch 16^^, Ps 104^ 111^) j shdmtr wd-shayith 
‘ briers and thorns ’ (Is 5® 7^®“*'^® 9^® 10 ^^ 27^) ; 
sdsdn we-smihd ‘gladness and joy’ (Is 22 ^® 35^® 
5P^) ; sh6d wd - sheber ‘ desolation and destruc- 
tion ’ (Is 59^ 60 ^®) ; shommu shamciyim ‘ Be 
astonished, O heavens’ (Jer 2 ^^); Mzim kaz^rd 
‘ shall reap thorns ’ ( 12 ^®) ; sar{r)ihGm sorerim ‘ their 
princes are revolters’ (Hos 9^®), etc. etc.; (rinxGpov 
aoTTip ‘ this day a Saviour ’ (Lk 2 ^^). 

{b) In other passages we meet with expressions 
like tdhd wd-bmil ‘ \vaste and void ’ (Gn P, Jer 4^®). 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which recurs in sbrer u-mdre ‘ stubborn 
and rebellious’ (Dt 2 P® etc.) ; 'oyeb we-'dreb ‘the 
enemy and the lier in wait’ (Ezr 8 ®^) ; nesdy 11 kesdy 
‘ forgiven ’ H ‘ covered ’ (Ps 32^) ; zaddn 11 kdl6n 
‘pride’ H ‘shame’ (Pr IP); h6y gdy * Ah nation’ 
(Is P) ; M 11 yopM ‘ burning ’ || ‘ beauty ’ (3®^) ; My 
Md6 ‘ Ah his glory ’ (Jer 22^®) ; ‘ mastic ’ 

and TTpXvos ‘ holm ’ (Sus ®^* ®®) ; Krr)vQ>p ‘ beasts ’ and 
rryjvQp ‘ birds ’ (1 Co 15®®). In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 

wd-ndd ‘a fugitive and a vagabond’ (Gn 4^"* ^‘*); 
J^ayin ‘ Cain’ and kdnitM ‘ I have gotten ’ (Gn 4^) ; 
Kent ‘ Kenites ’ and ktn ‘ nest ’ (Nu 24-^) ; ‘ Achan ’ 
and ‘ Achor ’ (Jos ; the frequently recurring 
‘ Cherethites and Pelethites ’ (2 S 8 ^® 15^® 20 '^, 1 K 
188 . 44 ^ 1 Qi^ igi 7 ) . "^attd 'attci ‘thou, now’ (1 K 2P); 
'dntyyd (‘ poor ’) "Andthdth (Is 10®®) ; ‘ Jezreel ’ and 
‘ Israel ’ (Hos P), etc. ; Toppela ‘ fornication ’ and 
TTovTjpia ‘wickedness’ (Ro 1 ^®); (f)6bPov ‘envy’ and 
i>6pov ‘murder’ {ib.), etc.; cf. Stilidikf pp. 287-295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this harmony of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as the following : wayyakktrem \ wayyithnakker 
‘ and he knew them, ana made himself strange ’ 
(Gn 42^^^) ; wa - hMshimmdtht . . , we ‘ shdm&md 
‘and I will bring into desolation ... and they 
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shall be astonished’ (Lv 26®®),* sho’d u-misho'd 
‘desolate and waste’ (Job 30® Zeph P®, Sir 
5P^“) ; 'tm 16 ta'dmtniX Id 16 te^ amend ‘ if ye wiU 
not ^believe, surely ye shall not be established’ 
(Is 7®); miisdd mtis[8)dd ‘of founded foundation* 
(28^®). Many other instances might be cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is usually called 
Paronomasia or Annominatio. The number is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note- 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
books. In Genesis we have the following combina- 
tions: ’dddmd ‘tillable land’ and 'dadm ‘man 
(Adam) ’ (Gn 2 ^) ; Hshshd ‘ woman ’ and 'tsh ‘ man ’ 
(v.-3) ; sMth ‘ Seth ’ and shCith ‘ hath appointed ’ 
(4‘^®) ; yapht ‘ shall enlarge ’ and Ydpheth ‘ Ja- 
pheth ’ (9^^), etc. ; cf. Stilistik, p. 296. Elsewhere 
in the OT^ we have the following examples of 
Paronomasia: Mdshe ‘Moses’ and mdsMtht ‘I 
drew ’ (Ex 2^®) ; Lewt ‘ Levi ’ and yilldwd ‘ they 
may he joined ’ (Nu IS®) ; Mdrd and hemar ‘ hath 
dealt bitterly’ (Ru F®) ; 'Edom and 'ddbm ‘red’ (Is 
63^^0 ; Jerusalem and sMUmim ‘ wholly’ (Jer 13^®); 
Solomon and shdlbm ‘peace’ (1 Ch 22 ®) ; Il^rpos and 
irirpa (Mt 16^®), etc. ; cf, Stilistik, J)p. 295-298. 

[d] Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at certain intervals. The various 
nuances that thus arise may he illustrated from 
the following groups of examples ; (a) bdrukh 
‘ blessed ’ occurs at the beginning of a number of 
sentences in Dt 28®'®. This usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
'drdr ‘ cursed ’ with which vv.^®“^® commence ; cf. 
also ‘I will sing ... I will sing’ (Jg 5®} ; ‘ Many 
. . , many ’ (Ps 3^^* ®^) ; ‘ Lift up your heads, 0 ye 
gates . . . lift them up’ (24®‘^^9; ‘a^d it was full 
. . . and it was full’ (Is 2 ’^'^^'* ®^) ; ‘Woe . . . woe,’ 
etc. (5®- ^®‘ ‘ and I will cut oli . . . and I 

will cut off,’ etc. (Mic ^®‘*) ; ‘ A 11 things are 

lawful for me, but, etc. ... all tb -ngs are lawful 
for me, but,’ etc. (1 Co 6 ^®); ‘Have we not power 
. . . have we not power?’ (9‘‘^-); ‘All our fathers 
. . . and all . . . and all . . . and all’ ( 10 ^^'^), 
etc.— (/3) In ‘We perish, we all perish’ (Nu 17^®), 
we find the same expression repeated at the end^ of 
two successive sentences — a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times recurring ‘ and all the 
people shall say Amen’ of Dt 27^''"®®; cf. ‘Take 
them alive . . . take them alive’ (1 K 20^®^'^) : and 
we find at the end of sentences repetitions like the 
following : ‘ the king of glory ’ (Ps 24^®®-^) ; ‘ shall 
be bowed down ’ (Is 2^'^* ; ‘ when he raise th up,’ 

etc. (vv.^®^* ®^^) ; ‘shall lament her’ (Ezk 32^^^^*"); 

‘ as a child ’ (1 Co 13^^) ; ‘so am I ’ at the close of 
three sentences (2 Co ll®®)j ‘in watchings often 
... in fastings often ’ (v.®^), etc. — ( 7 ) A superior 
degree of Euphony is sought by beginning one 
sentence and closing another with the same expres- 
sion. This so-called Ploke is exemplified in ‘ Ceased 
, . . in Israel . . . they ceased ’ (Jg 5^); ‘Blessed 
shall be . . . she shall be blessed ’ ; ‘ He 

lieth . . . helieth’ (Ps 10 ^); ‘Wait on the Lokd 
. . . wait ’ (27^'**'^), etc. ; ‘ Vanity . . . vanity ’ 
(Ec F) ; ‘ Hope that is seen is not hope ’ (Ro ; 
‘Rejoice in the Lord . . . rejoice’ (Ph 4**), etc.— 
(5) Specially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same wmid end one sen- 
tence and begin tiie next — the so-called Anadi- 
plosis. The earliest example of it in the Bible is 
sMphekh dam hd'dddm bd'ddCfm ddm6 yishshd- 
phekh ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man sliall 
his blood be shed’ (Gn 9®) ; ‘The kings came and 
fought, then fought,’ etc. (Jg 5^'b ; ‘ - the w«ay,' 

but the way,’ etc. (Ps 1 ®^**); ‘and gathered them- 
selves together, yea . . . gathered themselves 
together’ ( 35 ^®‘‘’^); Idbesh (‘is clothed’), Idbask 
(Ps 93 ^) ; IdkMn yeySltl MJab U - M6%b hvMdk 
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yeyUil ‘ therefore shall Moah howl, for Moab shall 
every one howl ’ (Is IG”^) ; ha-Mz hit, hd ha~kez ‘the 
end is come, it is come the end * (Ezk 7®), etc. ; 

‘ That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
locust eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten,’ etc. ( J1 1 ^) etc. ; ‘ In 
him was life, and the life,’ etc. (Jn ; ‘ Faith 

cometh by hearing, and hearing by tlie word of 
Christ ’ (Ko 10 ^^) j ‘ He that soweth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap ’ (2 Co 9®) ; ‘ The trying 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience,’ 
etc. (Ja P) etc.; ef. Stilistik, pp. 298-304. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a pre- 
ference TR SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
Scripture writers.-—!. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-called ‘ lower ’ style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘higher ’ style. 
The difference may be observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no acquaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
a special vogue. Every one is familiar wdth the 
phrase ‘daughter of Zion,’ i.e. the inhabitants of 
Zion, and at times = Zion itself. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT ? From the beginning of Genesis w^e may read 
straight on to 2 K 19^^ before we encounter it, and 
the passage just named is the only one in the 
historical books of the OT where it occurs. How 
has it found its way here ? Simply because in this 
passage we have^ a report of words spoken by 
Isaiah (cf. Is in whose writings this and similar 

phrases are found repeatedly (P 10 ^®- igi 22 -^ 23^®* 
37*-^^ ; cf. [Deutero-l Is 47^^^* * 52^ 62^). The reader 
of the English Bible may, further, remark how, for 
instance, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta- 
phors of darkness and light are employed 

9^^* etc.), and how at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the oracles of this prophet as irresistible 
floods 28^'^ etc.). Any ordinary reader of the 

Bible will notice, again, how in Isaiah there are 
far more questions and exclamations than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ‘ How is the faith- 
ful city become an harlot 1’ (P^) ; ‘Woe unto the 
wicked I’ (3^^) ; ‘ 0 my people ! ’ (v.^^) ; ‘Woe unto 
them!’ etc. (5®^*); *Woe is me!’ etc. (6®); ‘Bind 
up the testimony!* (8^®); ‘Shall the axe?’ etc. 
(10^®) ; ‘ This people was not ! ’ (23^^). Nor can 
the reader of this book help noticing the dialogues 
pd monologues it contains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words ‘ The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I cry ? ’ followed by the answer of the first 
speaker, ‘All flesh is grass,’ etc. (40®). The same 
quality excites our admiration in ‘ Can a wmman 
forget her sucking child ? ’ etc. ; ‘Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, I have,’ etc. (49^®**) ; or in the 
question ‘ Wherefore have we fasted,’ etc. (58^), 
etc.; cf. Stilistik, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT wiU recognize much 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished from others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many com- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages. For instance, there is no occur- 
rence in Gn 1-4^^ of he^ezin ‘ give ear,’ a synonym 
of shama' ‘hear’ which is used in 3®*^®^*. On the 
other hand, he^Mn, which is translated ‘ hearken ’ 
in 4'-^®, recurs in the following additional passages : 
Ex 15^®, Nu 23^® (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
24^® (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 64®), Neh 9®® (in a prayer), Job 9^® etc., Ps 5® 
etc., Pr I7VIs P* i® 8® 282® 32® 48^® 5P 64®, Jer 13^®, 
Hos J1 1-, The same is the case with the word 
im/rd ‘speech,’ which likewise does not occur pi'ior 
to Gn 42 ®, and after that is preferred to its synonym 
only in the following passages: Dt 322 339 ^ 

2 S 22 ®^ Ps 12 '^ etc., Pr 30®, Is 5=^ 28®® 29^ 32®, 

La 2 ^^. Consequently, the choice of these two 
words suffices to bring Gn 4®® into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara- 
tively rare terms occur (cf. Stilistik^ pp. 277-283). 

To take other two illustrations of a similar kind, 
the dative ‘ to them ’ is expressed by the usual 
Icihem in Gn etc., but by Icmid in the following 
passages: Gn 92 «i^- 27 b^ Bt 32®2.35 332 ^ Job 31 ^ etc! 

(10 times), Ps 2^ etc. (21 times), Pr 232 ®, Is 16^ 23^ 
2014.16 305 358 438 447 . 15 4321 538 ( 9 )^ La 1^®- 22 41 ®* is, 
Hab. 2 L Again, ‘ man ’ is expressed by ^ddam 
from Gn 1 ®® onwards, but ^enosh is the term selected 
in the Son.;' of Moses (Dt 322®) 417 

etc. (IS times), Ps 8 ® etc. (12 times), Is 8 i IS'^’i® 

24® 33® 5P - 12 502, Jer 20^®, 2 Ch 14i® ; cf. the Aram. 
’mash in Ezr 4*^ GH, Dn 2i® etc. 

2. The portions of the OT which are charac- 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embrace the two 
categories of addresses and ‘poems. This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 

For instance, Is 12 ^* reads — 

‘ I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. 

The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib ; 
but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth- not consider.* 

Here we find that peculiar construction of clauses 
to which, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ‘ parallelismus membrorum ’ was first given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prcelectiones de poesi Hehrceorum (Oxonii, 1753). 

But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and comparatively in Stilistik, pp. 307-311) is not 
met with everywhere in Isaiah. For instance, 
when we read ‘When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tresjd 
my courts ? ’ etc. would be precarious here 

to attribute to the author an aim at parallelismus 
memhroru'tn. As little can any such intention be 
detected in sentences like ‘In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats ’ ( 22 ®). Such instances 
occur frequently in the prophetical books ; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 
pa7'aUelismus membrorum, it must he remembered 
that the higher form of prose, as employed especi- 
ally by good speakers, was not wffthout a certain 
kind of rhythm. This is pointed out by no less an 
authority than Cicero in the words ‘Isocrates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, dum versum 
effhgeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari ’ [Brutus, viii. 32) ; and we find 
a confirmation of his statement when we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catiline : ‘ Quousque, tandem, ahutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra ? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet ? Quern ad finem sese effrenata iactabit 
audacia?’ The word ncthf, indeed, means liter- 
ally ‘speaker’ (cf, the present writer’s Offen- 
harungsbegriff des AT, i, 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if all prophetical utterances bore 
upon them the characteristic marks of poetical 
compositions. But no one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zee 1-8 or of the Books of 
Haggai and Malachi. The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (I). Further, the author 
of Ps 74® did not count himself a prophet, for 
he says expressly of the age in which lie lived, 

‘ There is no more any prophet ’ (see, further, 
Stilistik, 

A characteristic feature of the OT prophecies is 
that they begin with a Divine uttei ance, wnich they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Book of 
Isaiah contains at the outset God’s declaration ‘ I 
have nourished and brought up children,’ etc. 

2b.3)^ which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
^Ihey have forsaken the, Lord,"* etc. (P^), and 
‘Unless the LORD of Hosts had left us^ etc. (v.®). 
Many similar instances will be found in Stilistik, 
p. 255 f. Anotlier peculiarity of the style of the 
Prophets is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im- 
penitent, and close with tlie announcement of 
deliverance for the godly. This order is found, 
for instance, in Am [on 9^"^® see Driver, Jod 
and Amos, pp. 119-123], Hos P-23, Is P-2^ 2M6, 
Mic 4®^- ^^'^3 5^*- etc. 

The true relation of the Prophets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the circumstance that here and there 
they intersperse their addresses with poetical com- 
positions. Thus in Is 5^"® we have a ‘ song ’ about 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and specially frequent are 
passages which reproduce the rhythm of the lament 
for the dead (the kind). This rhythm, which re- 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Romans, is heard 
in such passages as Am 5^ — 

* The virgin of Israel is fallen, 

she shall no more rise, 

She is forsaken upon her land, 

there is none to raise her.’ 

The same rhythm is found also in the Prayer of 
Hezekiah in Is 38^®’®®. Another ‘ elegy ’ occurs in 
Jer 9^1- 

‘ And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a den of dragons, 

And I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant.’ • 

And such ‘ elegies ’ recur in v.®h Ezk 19®* 26^’ 

(‘How art thou destroyed,’ etc.) 273^*3® 28^®®* 
322 £f. 16 . further, art. Poetry, vol. iv. p. 5. 

3. The structure of the other poetical parts of the 
OT (cf. ‘ my works,’ /car’ i^. Ps 45^) is not easy to 
determine! But certain conclusions may be affirmed 
with confidence, and the first of these is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does not consist 
in the alternation of short and long syllables. 
W. Jones held, indeed {Poeseos Asiaticce Gom- 
mentarii, London, 1774, cap. ii.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
difierent quantity, such as we find in Arabic poems. 
But he was able to prove his point onlj’- by altering 
the punctuation and by allowing the Hebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosody. The con- 
clusion on this subject reached by the present 
writer in Stilistik (p. 341) is maintained also by 
Sievers (§ 58) : ‘ Hebrew metre is not quantitative 
in the same sense as the classical.’ Hence it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based upon the alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various mmices 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. G. Bickell {Metri- 
ces Biblicce Begulce, etc., 1879, etc.) holds that ‘the 
metrical accent falls regularly upon every second 
syllable.’ But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has either removed or added some 
2600 vowel syllables and proposed some 3811 
changes, as is point ed out by J. Ecker in his brochure, 
‘ Professor G. Bickell’s Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
metrice das neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirchhof der 
hebraischen Metrik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives us his 
transcription, for instance, of Job 32® thus — 

‘ ’an! leydmim 
W’attem sabim yeshlshim 
Al-ken zabsilt wa’ira’ 

Mebavvoth d6'i ’^thkhem. 
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That is to say, he makes Elihu speak in Iambic 
Tetrameter Catalectie. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v.®*^ the superfluous 
word sabim ‘grey-headed,* while in he robs 
zahalti of its ending 4, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the 1st person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Duhm in his Commentary on 
Job {Kurzer Hdcom. 1897, p. 17) accepted without 
reservation Bickell’s theory of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Afterwards, however, he 
rightly abandoned it (in his Commentary on the 
Psalms in the same series, 1899, Einleit, § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell’s view is demonstrated by 
the present writer in Stilistik (p. 339 f.), and in 
like manner Sievers (§ 55) declares, ‘ I can take no 
further account of Bickell’s system .* — A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of OT poetry is 
that Avhich is represented especially by J. Ley. 
According to this theory, the ancient Hebrew 
poets paid regard only to the accented syllables 
(cf., on this point, Stilistik, pp. 330-336). But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority [e.g. Duhm, P salmon, 
1899, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of ‘rises’ in the corresponding 
lines. To this group belongs also Sievers (cf. §§ 52 
and 88 of his M&trische Studien, 1901, Bd. i.). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conclusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the essential symmetry of the 
lines that answer to one another in his poem. 
This may be observed, for instance, in the follow- 
ing four passages: ‘Be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth’ (Ps 2^®*^), ‘and rejoice with trembling’ 
(v.ii'^), ‘and ye perish from the way’ (v.^®'^), and 
‘ blessed are all they that put their trust in him ’ 
(v.^®‘^). Our conclusion is confirmed also by the 
poetical compositions which are sung by the in- 
habitants of Palestine at the present day (see 
Stilistik, pp. 337, 343). Cornill {Die metnsohen 
Stucke des Buches Jeremia, 1901, p. viii) supports 
the same view, so far at least as the Boole of 
Jeremiah is concerned: ‘For Jeremiah an exact 
correspondence of the various stickoi was not a 
formal principle of his metrical system.* Duhm, 
it is true, in his Commentary on Jeremiah {Kurzer 
Hdcom. 1901) remarks on 2®'^; ‘In all Jeremiah’s 
poetical compositions the stickoi contain three and 
two “rises” alternately.’ But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage like 
2^-^3 because ‘ the metre of Jeremiah is wanting ’ in 
it. Such a conclusion, however, would be valid only 
if he were able to adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passage. He urges, indeed, 
that v.^ contains a fresh notice of the Divine com- 
mission to Jeremiah. But this is nothing strange ; 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremiah and 
the later Prophets (see the passages in Stilistik, 
p. 174). Moreover, w.®®"®^ of the same chapter are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be Jeremiah’s, and 
yet v.®®^* is followed by a fresh call, ‘ 0 generation, 
see ye the word of the Lord,’ quite in the manner 
in which v.'^ follows upon v.®*^* Further, Duhm 
thinks himself entitled to deny 2^'^® to Jeremiah 
because the people of the Lord are addressed in v.^ 
as ‘ house of Jacob,’ a designation which Duhm 
believes to be unused except by later writers. 
But ‘ house of Jacob ’ occurs also in Is 2® and 
both of which passages are regarded by Duhm 
himself (in Nowack’s Hdkom.) as Isaiaiiic ; and 
the same expression is found in Am 3^® and Mlc 2^ 
3®, passages which cannot be attributed to ‘ later 
waiters.’ Finally, Duhm’s view^ of J ex 2*^*^® raises 
the difficulty that Israel is treated in v.®** as a 
feminine, but in as a masculine, subject. But, 
if v.^^ is the sequel of v.^^, Israel is naturally treated 
as masculine, because it has just been designated 
in by the masculine word 'am ‘people.* In 
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any case, it may be added, the supposed interpolator 
of knew nothing of the metrical system 

which Duhni attributes to Jeremiah, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence tlie present writer is 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to ‘the metre 
of Jeremiah/ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style occur 
sf)oradically in various parts of the OT. — (a) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah 1-"^^^ belongs to 
this category [but see art. Nahum in vol. iii. 
p. 475], which, however, probably includes Ps 9f., 
and certainly Ps 25. 34. 37. Ill f. 119. 145, Pr 31^®"^^ 
La 1~4, and Sir as is shoAvn by the recently 

discovered Heb. text (cf., further, Stilistik, pp. 
357-359). There is another species of acrostic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps llO^^''^ commence are not intended to point to 
as the name of Simon the Maecabee, who 
reigned B.c. 142-135. That such is the case is 
repi'esented, indeed, by Duhm {Ktirzer Hdcom. 
1899, ad loc.) as unquestionable. But, in the first 
place, it is surely awkward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as has been shown by Gaster {Academy, 
19th May 1892), the name ShMon is written upon 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only once without the \ 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Duhm’s 
theory, it would be written in Ps 110. Once 
more, the clause until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool ’ (v.^^) would be in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mac 14^^ that Simon was to 
hold ofiice ‘until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.’ The former (Ps llO^’^) promises the highest 
degree of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14^^) reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall. — 
(b) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anadiplosis 
described above (iii. (5)). Such is the case with 
the fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘ dwell ’ of ‘ that I dwell in the tents of Kedar ’ 
(Ps 120^^^) is taken up again in the ‘ dwell ’ of ‘ my 
soul hath long dwelt with him’ (v.®*^). Again, the 
two lines ‘ that hateth peace’ (v.®^) and ‘ I am for 
peace’ (v,^^) have a connecting link in the word 
‘ peace.’ ^ The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
‘From whence shall my help come?’ (v.^^) and 
‘My help cometh from the Lord’ (v.^^^-). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Songs of 
Degre^^ (AV ; EV ‘Songs of Ascents '") has refer- 
ence, in the opinion of the present writer, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to their destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgrims 
journeying to Jerusalem (cf. Stilistik, pp. 302-304). 
— (c) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where, e.g., ‘ rise ’ rhymes with ‘ eyes ’ 
at the close of Ramlet, Act i.. Scene ii., or ‘me’ 
with ‘see’ in Act III., at the end of Ophelia’s 
epeech). Ehyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely Gn 4^®^*, where lp6l% ‘ my voice ’ rhymes 
with 'imrathi ‘my si)eech.’ But such rhymes, 
which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew, 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Grimme' claims, indeed . (in an article 
entitled ‘ Burchgereiinte Gedichte im AT ’ in Bar- 
denhewer’s Studien, Bd. vL 1901), to 

have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 44^’^^ But our suspicions are aw^akened 
at the very outset by the circumstance that the 


poet does not exercise his rhyming skill at thi 
opening of his composition (Ps 45^). Grimme 
offers, it is true, a scansion of the verse, mark- 
ing it as he does with the sign of arsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rhyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
final consonants (as in ^oznekh and ’dbtkh of 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing and 
correct conception of the latter demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, such as is heard even 
in the rime suffisante {e,g, in ‘ soupir ’ and ‘ desir ’) 
of the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of v.®^ and 
drops in the closing word {le'dldm) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words in and again drops 
t\vo words in Lastly, all the rhymes which 

Grimme discovers in Ps 45 consist simply of the 
assonance of the pronominal suffix -kh, and he 
increases the number by making the masculine 
form for ‘thy,’ namely Achd, the same as the 
feminine form, namely -kh. Thus instead of the 
MT Mddrikha (y.®(^)^), ‘thy majesty,’ he would 
pronounce hdddraekTi, a course of procedure 'which 
IS shown to be wrong by E. Kittel in his treatise 
Ueher die Notwendigkeit nnd Mdglichkeit einer 
neuen Ausgabe der 'hehrdischen Bihel (1901), §§ 
62-68. The Aveakest point in Grimme’s contention 
is found in the circumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a series of 
pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew. 
Why should not the composer of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of v.^^ a word to rhyme with the final 
Woldm of v.®^? At all events, the tradition wiiich 
allow^ed leOldm to stand at the end of v.®, knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide all the lines of his poem with 
rhymes. Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
presence of rhyme in Ps 54 and Sir 44^“^^ must 
equally be pronounced a failup (see the present 
WTiter’s brochure, Neiieste Prinzipien der alttest. 
Kritik gepruft, 1902, p. 24). 

5. The last feature we wish to notice as dis- 
coverable in the stylistic structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. Those scholars who 
at present are disposed to co-ordinate the pro- 
phecies and the poems of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Book of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 2®“^^ vv.^*-^"^'^ and vv.^®*^^. But even an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections cf nearly 
equal length, and may conclude each of these 
with the same sentence, the so-called Epiphora 
(see above, iii. {^dp)). Lately, the opening of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite field for 
attempts to discover a strophic structure. The 
earlier attempts are examined in Stilistik, pp. 
347-352, and Sievers (i. § 103) agrees with tiie 
judgment expressed there by the present writer. 
But a renewed effort of the same Kind has been 
made by Lfihr in his UntersucMmgen ztim Buche 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 
phecies against Damascus, Gaza, Ammon, and 
Moab (1®'® vv.®-® vv.^®‘^® 2^'®) as four strophes, each 
consisting of 4 -1-2 + 4 stichoL But, in order to 
make out this uniformity, he is ccmpelled in 1® 
to reckon the object ‘ Gilead’ as the fourth stichos. 
Similarly, in 2^ the fourth stichcs has to be made 
up simply of lasstd (‘into lime’). Short jmrts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
although in the corresponding passage of the pro- 
phecy against Ammon (F®-^®) a wffiole clause (‘that 
they might enlarge their border/ v.^®'^^) is found, 
which Lbhr himself takes as the fourth stichos oi 
the ‘strophe’ 1^^*^®. The creating of stichoi in 
such a fashion, in order to form stpphes, appears 
to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility for which belongs, not to th« 
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propbe^^ Amos but to modern upholders of the 
theory that the Prophets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.’^ Our view of the matter is 
that also of Cornill in the Theol. Rundschau (1901, 
p. 414:1). Sievers [Metrischc Unt&rsuchungen, ii. 
p. 473) gives up the attempt to establish an exact 
equality between corresponding lines, for, accord- 
ing to him, ‘ because they have threshed,’ etc. ) 
contains four feet, while v.®^ has five, v.^^^ six, and 
2^^ seven. — In the real poems of the OT there are 
not a few traces of an aim at a strophic structure. 
The latter cannot be denied, for instance, to the 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
ids subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim was connected also with the construction 
of alphabetical acrostics (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which Ps 119 is made up, but strophes? 
Such divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even externally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar clauses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity ’ and 
‘ Surely every man is vanity,’ in Ps 39®^ and 
In 42^*^^ 43®, again, we have the thrice repeated 
‘Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me?’ and there are a 
good many similar ‘ refrains’ in the Psalter (cl 46’^- 
4912.2/, 575. n i36ib.2b see Stilistik, p. 3461). 

V. Conclusion. — 1. In so far as the stylistic 
difiV* fences between Biblical writings depend upon 
th^: eshoice of words, the style is not without sig- 
nifijance for the purposes of literary criticism. 
This is proved in the present writer’s Einleit. ins 
AT, pp. 147-151, and its truth reaffirmed, in reply 
to recent doubts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh materials, in the Expository 
Times, xiii. (1901) p. 134. For instance, the rela- 
tive pronoun is expressed by in Is lL29ab. 30 a 
•21. 8b. 20b 55a. 28a^ ig ^yi^h till 40^^ and 

43^^ Again, the negative may be counted at 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
might have had at least one occurrence of V3, the 
word used in 40^ 43^^ 44®^*. Now, these and other 
words selected in chs. 40 ft*, belong to the vocabulary 
of the ‘ hi^iier ’ style of the Hebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1 ft*. Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of writing. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a preference is shown 
in chs. 40 ft*. ? Such conduct would be all the more 
incomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistic peculiarities which mark Is 40 ft*, concern 
expressions which, on account of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without consciousness. — But a number of the more 
recent expounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style which do not depend upon the choice 
of words. Duhm, for instance, says in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah in Nowack’s Mdkom. p. 30: 
‘ The fate of the unknown city is depicted in 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.’ He has in view the words 
‘ Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ etc. But to say that_ this is ‘ in too 
elegiac a strain ’ is simply a subjective opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Duhra, and 
epnot be proved. For the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 
other passages, such as 1®"^ and 6^^'^^ which are 
allowed by Suhm himself to be genuinely Isaianic. 
A number of similar critical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the manner- 
isms of style in certain portions of the OT, are 
examined xn the present writer’s brochure, Neueste 
Rrinzipien der alttest, Kritik g&prujfi, 1902, pp. 


2. The differences in style between vaiious boolcs 
of Scripture have a special significance from the 
point of view of the history of religion. It is a 
weighty circumstance that l^athan’s prophecy, 
w^hicli is found in 2 S 7^^®“^®, is reproduced some-, 
what difierently in 1 Ch 17^®^’^®, and that the oracle 
of Is 2-“^ has another form in Mic 4^'^. Fi'om this 
w^e gather that the Israelites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more than to preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of the 
language of their own time. If this statement 
required proof, it would be found in such facts as 
the following. In the prophetical writings the 
two forms for the pronoun ‘ I,’ namely ’dnom and 
^dni, stand to one another in the following ratios : 
—in Amos as 10 : 1, in Hosea as 11 : 11, in Micah 
as 1 : 2, in Jeremiah as 35 : 51, in Ezekiel as 
1 (36^®) : 138, in Daniel asi (10^^) : 23, in Haggaias 
0:4, in Zee 1-8 as 0:9, in Malachi as 1:8. 
Then in the historical books, Samuel has 48 
^dnokht to 50 ^dnt, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra 0 to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 17^ !I 2 S 7‘^} 
to SO, Esther 0 to 6. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer’s article ‘ Pro- 
phecy and History’ in the Expository Times, xi. 
(1900) pp. 305-310. The above assertion that the 
form of the language is the human element in the 
Bible, is subject only to the reservation that the 
contents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
influence upon its form, and this was the case 
also with the spirit which animated the pi’o- 
phets (Mic Is 8'^ etc.). But we are convinced 
that there is still another point to be observed. 
AVhen, for instance, we read ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet’ (Ps 22^®), the present writer 
cannot believe this sentence to have been written 
without the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was the supreme director of Israel’s history. Such 
expressions were meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
the presence of such features in tlie earlier history 
of God’s saving purpose. 

Literature.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
introductory part of the above article, the present writer’s 
Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug aufdie Bibmche Litteratur 
komparativisch dargestellt (1900) may be consulted throughout. 
For special points, reference may be made to Karl J. Grimm’s 
Euphemistic Liturgical Appendices in the OT (1901), pp. 3-5, 
and Ed. Sievers’ Metrische untersuchungen, % vols. (1901). 

Ed. Konig. 

SYMBOL, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— 

i. Distinction between Metaphor and Symbol. 

ii. Symbols in Scripture. 

iii. Symbolical actions : (A) in common life ; (B) in the re- 

ligious life : (a) constant or usual actions ; (h) unusual 
actions. The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 

i. Distinction between Metaphor and Sym- 
bol.— Both these terms stand for something which 
is not used in its barest literal sense or for its 
proper purpose. Both describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be- 
longing to the realm of spirit. But wiiat the 
Iltitaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the spliere of things. ‘ Metapliorieal ’ 
applies to expressions, ‘ symbolical ’ is an attribute 
of objects and actions. How closely allied the two 
conceptions are is shown by tlie fact that in familiar 
speech tlie terms are occasionally interchanged. 
fW instance, we recently met with this sentence : 
‘ If the ordinary man is to fulfil the command to 
love God above everything, tlie word “love ’’ must 
be understood merely as a symbolical [sinnhildlich] 
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designation for two dispositions of mind for which 
there is no more fitting expression’ [Die Grenzhoten, 
1900, p. 447). The correct term here would be 
‘ metaphorical,’ not ‘ symbolical.’ 

The varieties of Metaphor which occur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer’s Stilistikj Rhetorih, Foetiki in Bezug 
auf die, Bihlische Litteratur koinparatimsch darge- 
stellt (1900). But the notions of ‘Symbol’ or 
‘ symbolical ’ could not be handled there, because 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan- 
guage is the agency at work. Hence the explana- 
tion there given (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
another. 

ii. Symbols in Scripture.— The extent to which 
symbolism pervades the Biblical literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances : — 

[a] The word 'cishera, which had all along, in the 

sense of ‘ gracious,’ been an attribute of ‘Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(1 K 15i« [ = 2 Ch lo^s] 18'^ 2 K 23-^- 7), came in 
later times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34^^, 
Dt 7® etc., 2 Ch 34'). — Further, the hcmwidnim 
(Lv 26S«, Is 17® 27^ Ezk 6^*®, 2 Ch 14^’ 34-'-7 et al.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun’s rays. Tiiey were symbols ot the sun-god 
who in Phoen. inscriptions is called :Dn Vyn or Syn 
3DDn, and the like (cf. Bloch, Phon. Glossar, p. 22). 
— The mazzebdth, again (‘pillars,’ Gn 28^® etc.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-places of the Beity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 28’-^=^ 3P® etc.) ; primitive altars (cf. 
Ex 20“^ Is 19^®) ; allusions to the rock {Znr), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
304. 15. 18 . ^tilistik^ p. 993.2.34) ; or they were 

symbols of the twelve tribes of Israel (Ex 24^, cf. 
1 K 18=^1). 

(b) It is equally unmistakable that the visible 

dwelling-place of God, i.e. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symbol of His invisible dwelling- 
place. In point of fact, the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies correspond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven 1 K 8-^ 

etc.), while the forecourt was the analogue of the 
earth, which, according to Is 66k is God’s footstool. 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the universe {Ant. 
in. vi. 4 : TTpQ's filfiyidiv t7)$ tCov oKo)v (p^aew). The 
same notion is favoured by He 9"^ ov.ydp els . . . 
dvTlrvTra . . . dXX’ els aiirb^ rbv ovpavbv. Hengsten- 
berg contended that the OT sanctuary was to be 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God {Authentie des Pent, ii, 628 ft. ). 
But in that case the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion j and the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion was im- 
jierfect, is unnatural. Still less conceivable is the 
notion (Schegg, Bihl. Arch. 1887, p. 418) that ‘the 
sacred tent ty pi lied the Christian Church.’ 

(c‘) A symbolical meaning of mmibers cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT. This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed in art. 
Kumber in vol. iii., that only a very little needs 
to be added here. — The circximstaiice that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. It was not, then, on account of the 
number ‘three’ that this arrangement ^vas adopted. 
That number was not a symbol of the Deity (Schegg, 
l.c, 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 
a symbolical meaning of the number ‘ four ’ evident 


in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number ‘ ten ’ meant to express the idea of ‘ per- 
fection’ (Schegg, l.c. 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s tempi® 
formed a cube of 20 cubits (1 K 6®). 

{d) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that the colours selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT sanctuary had a symbolical mean- 
ing. Why, for instance, does blue- or violet-purple 
{tekheleth) occupy the first place among the four 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 26^1 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
another instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtful whether the red-purple (argdman) ‘ recalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzscli in his interesting work, Iris: Studies in 
Colour mid Talks ctbout Flowers^ 1888, p. 55. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest’s dress (Ex 28^® etc., Rev 4^), and ’ 
in the horses, etc., of Zee 6"*^ and Rev 6^ 19^^ (cf. 
14^“^), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 
purity, salvation, and victory as black (Zee 8-% 
Rev ^^) is a symbol of death. 

(e) It may be added that the forms of the Cheru- 
bim in the Tabernacle (Ex 25^® etc., 26^* and the 
Temple (1 K 6-®*®’-^-®°, Ezk 4H®) were symbols of the 
presence of God (cf. Ps 18^^). Again, what but God’s 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved palms and flowers (1 K 
032. 85 2 Ch S*^) ? As to the lions, linally, Avliich 

were to be seen on various pieces of the furniture 
of the Temple (1 K 7-9* sej ^nd on the throne of 
Solomon (10®^), were these not symbols of the 
power exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
king of Israel? This symbolical signiticanue of 
thelion shows itself also in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk 10^*^) and the four apocalyptic 
creatures (Rev 4^) ; and in the same passages we 
find the ox, the eagle, and the man as symbols of 
strength, swiftness, and reason. 

iii. Symbolical Actions.— While it is a debate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbol extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symbolical 
actions is dehned with almost complete precision. 
For it is easy, in the case of each particular action, 
to perceive whetlier it is performed for its own sake 
or in order to express an idea. But what is the 
best classification for the wide department of sym- 
bolical actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of 'common life and (B) of religious life. The 
latter class will then be subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions. 

A. SVMBOLIOAL ACTIONS IN COMMON LIFE— {a) 
Tlie very beginning of life was connected with a 
symbolical transaction. The newborn child used to 
be placed on the knees of the father, not merely 
to be caressed by him (Is 66^-’k, but also to be 
acknowledged as his ofispring. This is the most 
probable meaning of Job’s question, ‘ XX^iiy did the 
knees receive me ? ’ ( J ob F or in the two stichoi 

of v.^- it is most natural to lind a reference to 
the action respectively of the father and the 
' mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees of the father is encountered also outside 
Israel as a recognition of the child by the father 
(cf. II. ix. 455, etc., and Lat. toUere). It is 
essentially the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of Gn 50^®’^ it is said that great- 
grandsons of Joseph were ‘born upon his knees.’ 
i The expression answers to the question 

Whither?, and the meaning is that great-grand- 
sons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they iniglit 
be recognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natural that this statement should have 
come in later times to be regarded as incredible. 
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Hence in the Samaritan Pentateuch we find the 
reading ’i?'? ‘ in the days of * substituted. But if 
this had been the original text, as is assumed in 
Kautzsch’s translation of the OT, and by Holzinger 
in the Kurzer Edcom, {ad loc,)^ it is unintelligible 
how such a strange reading as the other should 
have arisen. And how does the oa * also ’ witness 
against the reading of the MT, as Holzinger con- 
tends? This conjunction really couples the two 
facts that Joseph lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 
asseh. Holzinger further argues that, supposing 
the statement in Gn 50^^^ refers to adoption, 
Joseph may have adopted Machir but cannot have 
adopted his sons. ‘Machir certainly gained the 
same standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
But is it really established as a necessary con- 
clusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply reflect the later liistory of the tribes 
of Israel ? Is it not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 50^^^ contains an argument against the cor- 
rectness of this recent theory ?— Further, adoption 
on the part of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Rachel in Gn 30^^^ ‘And 
she (Bilhah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shall 1 come into possession of a family from hei\’ 
{h) Not only the beginning of life but also neio 
ste 2 ys in life were marked by symbolical transac- 
tions. A woman captured in war, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ‘is to shave her 
head and pare her nails’ {Bt 21^^). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of mourn- 
ing has ceased, and ‘ that she is about to begin life 
again under new auspices’ (Driver, Deut. ad loc.). 
It is not possible to discover in either of the two 
actions ‘ expressions of grief,’ as is done by Ber- 
thoiet [Kurzer Edcom. ad loc.). On the one hand, 
this interpretation is not required on the ground 
of 14h For in the last-named passage and in Jer 
16® and Ezk 7^® it is not the simple shaving oft* 
of the hair (Dt 21^^) that is forbidden, but ‘the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, i.e. on the 
forehead.’ On the other hand, Bertholet’s view 
of Dt is reduced to an impossibility in view 
of v.^®^ For it is added tliere that the woman in 
question is also to put oft* ‘the raiment of her 
captivity,’ which is quite a different thing from 
‘to strip herself naked like a mourner’ (Bertholet). 
Consequently the three actions described in Dt 
2112b. 18a xeally meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place iu the woman’s 
life. It is true that she is still to be allowed a 
month’s time to bewail her parents. But during 
this she is not to return to her previous absolute 
aiourning. This is proved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her captive garb (v.^^^). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
specified she may have time to reconcile herself to 
the transition from the old to the new’ condition of 
things. Thus her situation during this month is 
a mingling of grief and joy. — A happy advance in 
life was very clearly expressed by the ‘breaking 
of the yoke,’ a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer 28^0 ; cf. Is 58®, Ezk 30^®, Nah 
(c) Symbolical actions wdiich denote a disturbance 
of one’s life or it^end . — The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent : e.g. Gn 37“®* 
44^^ Nu 14®, Jos 7®, 1 S 2 S 1**^ 3®^ .13®‘ lo^^ 2 K 
2^“* (D'y“)p 5® 1837 22^®, Is 36*-2 37b Jer 36-3^- 

41b Ji ■2^3,' Job P® 2^b Est 4b Ezr 2 Ch 
23'3 3437, 1 Mac 2^4 3^7 439 514 nii 1345^ Mt 26®b Mk 
14®b Ac 14^^ (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. BJ il. xv. 
4 {yvpLPoiis rk crrepva tQv icrOTfiToiv TrepLeppTjyfiipc^p). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive ax'ticle 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving jip 
every convenience and every ornament: e.g. Gn 373b 
2 S 331 14^ 19^^ 2Hb 1 K 2i^7, 2 K Is 3*-^ 15^ 20^ 
22^--^ 60® 58b Jer 49b Bzk 7^®, Jl lb Am m. 


Jon 35-b Ps 30^2 3513 0912^ 1015^ La 21®, Est 4i*-b 

Dn 9b 1 Mac 2^^ {TrepLe^dXovTO adKKOvs), Mt 11^^ (cf. 
3b> Lk 10^3, Rev IP (cf. 6^^ o-d/c/cos rpixtpos],* One 
goes barefooted (2 S IS^b cf. Is 20-®) and without 
turban (Ezk 24^7aj^ neglects washing oneself (2 S 
12^®). Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 2S 
13^b Is 58b Est 43, Jos. BJ II. xv. 4 [ttIs KG(p(iX^s 
KQViv) j cf. G. Jacob [Altarab. Parallelen^ p, 
where it is shown how the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wmnt to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
in token of great grief) ; or one simply sits in the 
ashes : Jer 6^b Ezk 273® 2S^b Jon 3®, Job 2® (cf. La 
3^®)* In this w^ay one clotlied himself as it were 
with ashes (Est 4b cf. Dn 9^, Is GP), and thus pro- 
claimed in a visible fashion that he w’as indifferent 
to the joy of life. Or, again, the hand might be 
laid uj>on the head (2 S KT®, Jci’ 237), to express 
the fact that the soul wms bowled down by a heavy 
sorrow\ One covered the head (2 S 15®®, * Jer U^b 
Est 6^3)^ Qx at least the beard (Lv 13*^®, Mic 3^% 
Ezk 24^7b.22^ 0^ 2 g 19-‘^|) and thereby the mouth, 

I in order to mark oneself as a person who could 
neither see nor speak for grief. Perhaps the 
smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 3Pb Ezk 
2p7b^ Lk lS^3j ^yQj.0 meant to express mental 
suftering. 

{d) A special group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses the establishing of a relation between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the giving 
of the hand : 2 K 10^® (‘ give me tliiiie liand then ’), 
Ezr (‘and they gaVe their hand’), Jer 50^®b 
Ezk 17i®b La 5®b 2‘Ch 30®b Pr 6^ 11^® 17^® 2*2-«. In 

1 Ch 203'^ the giving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the iflacing of the conqueror’s feet upon his neck 
(Jos 10-*^®). An alliance is likewdse cemented by 
the one party laying hold of the right han d of the 
other: Is 4*1^3 45b Bs 73-3 (cf. 80^®).— The con- 
cluding of an agreement was also symbolized by 
a common meal (Gn 263‘> 3Pb Ex 24^^®, 2 S 3-®), and 
it is very natural to find that on such an occasion 
not only bread (Jos 9^^, cf. v.®^) but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt serves to keep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destruc- 
tion, and might thus fittingly point to the security 
of the agreement. The same is still the practice 
among the modern Arabs (d’Arvieux, Mm'kimiTdige 
Nachrichten von evner EeisCi etc., Bd. iii. p. 164 f.), 
and hence the OT speaks of the ‘ salt of the cove- 
nant’ (Lv 2^3) and of ‘ a covenant of salt’ (Nu 18^®, 

2 Ch 13®®).— The establishing of a connexion wdth 

a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (Ps 60^®^ \\ 108^®“. See art. Shoe 
in vol. iv.). This is based upon the fact that 
walking upon a piece of ground is a sign of pro- 
prietorship. We may recall the Roman custom of 
bringing before the praetor a clod of earth from 
the field which one claimed as his property. -~A 
certain relation w’as established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle upon Elisha (1 K 19^®®). 
A special meaning may be discovered in this act, 
namely, the investiture with the proplietic mantle 
(2 K 2^3^ cf. Is 20*3). go the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 16®, Ru 3®) expresses tiie 
intention of becoming her protector cxccUenm, 
i.e. of marrying her. Tiiis is the interpretation 
already given to Ru 3® in tlie Targum (‘and let 
thy name be named [cf. Is 4’] over thy liaiidmaid, 
to take me to be thy wife’), and by Rashi {ad loc. : 
‘ this is an expression for marrying ’ |x6]) ; 

and ‘ tliy wing ’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect- 
ing arm,’ as M. Peritz {Zwei alle arah. Ueberset- 
zungen des Buches llMh, 1900, p. 37) liolds. The 
collect view^ of Ezk 16® and Ru 3® is confirmed by 

* Perhaps the rentUnci of the gcmnmts and the putting on of 
mehcloth should be regarded as the earlier and the later form, 
respectively, of the same announcement of inourning (so M 
Jastrow j cf, Mxpm. TmieSy 1901, p. 3S7 L). 
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Arab custom. ‘ The son who, in the heathen 
eriod of Arab history, took over the widow of 
is father, threw his garment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Safija, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in marriage’ (G. Jacob, l.c, 

. 23, where other instances of the same thing will 
e found). Other actions whereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Bebekah as Isaac’s 
bride with presents (Gn and Isaac’s con- 

ducting of her into the tent of his mother (v.®’®-). 

(e) The opposite condition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is indicated as follows. 
One person takes off another’s shoe (Dt 25^'‘ 
or the wearer removes it himself (Ru 4®*^ 
The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupancy of a field by treading upon it with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 60^® |1 108^®), the pulling off* 
of the shoe indicates the intention of not carry- 
ing out this occupancy. The drawing off* of tlie 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is shown by 

■S'-** 

the use of (khuV un=6xtr actio) ior ^ div or 

The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customary to cast off* 
the shoe in a solemn assembly’ (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab, Fhilologie, Bd. i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited passage, Ru 4^^, will be found also 
in Burton, The Land of Midian, vol. ii. p. 197. — A 
very energetic expression for the complete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the shaking off 
the ditst from onds feet (Mt 10^^ iKTLvd^are rov kovl- 
opT6v, K.r.X, ;• Mk 6^^ iKTivd^are rov xoOj/, k.t.X, ; Ac 
I351) _The superlative degree of separation from 
a person may be seen in the covering of his face 
(Est ‘and they covered Hainan’s face’). By 
this act he was marked as if non-existing. A 
similar symbolical action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtins, IV. viii. 22) and the Romans 
(cf. Bertheau-Ryssel in Kgf. exeg. Hdh. ad loc.). 
Similar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

{/) Symbolical actions affecting certain classes of 
society. — (a) If a Hebrew slave declined to avail 
himself of the liberty that was open to him after 
seven years’ service, 07ie of his ears — probably the 
right one — was bored through with an awl agamst 
the door and thus pinned to it (Ex 21^^, Bt 15^^). 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears — i.e. his obedience — must henceforth be in- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Ileb. Arch. i. 177). 

(j8) The office of house steward w^as conveyed to 
one by laying the key of the house upon his 
shoulder (Is 22^^, cf. Rev 3“^). The investiture 
with the prophetic office is once, too, symbolized 
by the giving of a book to eat (Ezk 3^). 

(7) We find quite a number of symbolical actions 
intended to indicate a man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jg 9^, 1 S 9^® 10^ 15^ 16®^*, 
2 S 24 3=^9 53, 1 K 19i«, 2 K IP^ 2330, Ps 458 §921 
1 Ch 2922, 2 Ch 227 2311, but not Ps 2^). Although 
this practice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters {KIB, Bd. v., 
Brief 273^"^3 it acquired a peculiar meaning 
in Israel. For the oil which fed the lamps of the 
sanctuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle of the Holy Ghoct. 
— In the second place, the elevation of a man to 


be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (2 S P^ 2 K IV% Ps 132^®, 1 Mac Rev 
19i‘fi or a crown (2S 12^^, Ezk 16^*^ 212® 234^, Zee 
Ps 214, Egt 8^®, 1 Ch 20*1. — Thirdly, a ruler w-aa 
acknowledged by the act of kissing. Tlius Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (1 S 10^). The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn but in Ps 2'-^ 1 K 
19^8^ pios 133, Job 31*^7^ and the same custom pre- 
vailed among the Assyrians (Schrader, KAT- 4.55) 
and other peoples. — Again, a person may he recog- 
nized as a sharer in rule by being caused to 
07ie^s right hand (1 K 2^^, Ps 45^® 110^, Job 30^7 
1 Mac Mt 19^8 20^1, Ac Ro 834, ppe 8^ 

12-, Jos. Ant. VI. xi. 9 : TrapaKadeadivnov airip, rod 
yev Traidos ’Icavddov [1 S 20“'^] e/c oc^lQiv), Thus Nerc 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Ne'ro, c. xiii. : ‘ Juxta se latere dexl^ro 
collocavit’), and Sallust (r^c Bello Jugurth. xi. 3) 
tells us : ‘ Hiempsai . . . dextra Adherbalem 
adsedit . , . quod apud Numidas honor! ducitur.’ 
Moreover, wdien a person is spoken of wdio stands 
in need of protection, the man who stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Ps 121^). — Finally, 

the act of intercotiJ'se loith the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of his sovereignty. 
This w’as a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 2 S 37 
and 1 K 2--^^. But it Avas not necessarily its mean- 
ing, as von Bohlen (Com. on Genesis, 1835) main- 
tains with reference to Gn 35“3 and 494, and as has 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, e.g., 
Gutlie, GVI (1899) § 1. 4. In these tAvo passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gross 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta- 
tion is put upon it in 2 S 16*"^'\ Avhereas the struggle 
for the kingly SAvay Avas indicated by other acts 
(15^*). It is not to Judah, Avhose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercourse 
Avith one of his father’s' concubines is attributed. 

{g) Another group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses thoughts, feelings, and aspmtions. — (a) 
The consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
Avas symbolized by the washing of the hands (Dt 
2T*, Mt 27‘^4j Herod, i. 35 ; Kabapbs cf. 

Verg. A 671, ii. 719 f.). — (jS) A feeling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spittmg in his face (Nu 
j2i4a 1^.235 j)^ 25^*^). — (7) Bitterness and anger 

shoAV themselves by g7iashing of the teeth (Ps 35^* 
3713 112^ Job 16^ La 2^8, Mt etc.). Hostile 

desires express themselves in a similar Avay : one 
gapes with the 7nouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Ps 35^^ Job 16^^ La 2^®^). — (§) Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
feeling (Ezk 6^^ 2p7. 22 22^3 sometimes of joy (2 K 
1P3, Is 55^ Nah Ps 47^ 98®). —(e) Scoffing 
Avonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 K 193^ Is Jer 48*37, Zeph 2^5, 
Ps 228 4415 10925^ Job 164, La 2*^5, Sir 137, Mt 2738), 
silent astonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Jg 18^8^ JVIic 7^^ Job 21^ 29® 404) or pressing 
the lips dosely together (Is 52^3a^ Ps 10743, Job 5'®). 
— (D The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3® 'ai Jos 5^®, Ex 293®, 323^ of. 

the covering of the feet in Is O^). — if) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3®^ nriKi, 1 R 19^* 
Is 6*3 Tt . 105;), and Verg. Aen. iii. 405 ffi 
describes the offering of a sacrifice thus — 

* Purpiireo velare comas adopertus amictu, 

Ne qua inter sanctos ignes in honore deorum 
Hostilis facies occurrat et omina turbet.* 

(0) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de- 
scribed in I S 7®, when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance by the words of Samuel, drew water 
and poured it before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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not clear. But perhaps we shall not he wrong to 
tind in it an expression of humility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the soul melts like 
water before its God (Ps 6 '^), and prostrates itself 
before Him (Ps 22^® ' like water I am poured out,’ 
La 2^^). — {(■) Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zee 9^ to the future ideal king, 
namely, the riding upon an ass. This is a striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
For the ass was the riding animal not of poverty 
(cf. 1 K but of peace, whereas the horse along 

with the battle-bow is to be expelled from the 
future kingdom of God (Zee 9^^, Is 2 *^ 30^^, Mt 2 H 
Jn 

(h) A connecting link between the symbolical 
actions of common life and those of the religious 
sphere is found in the lifting up of the by 

which swearing is symbolized. The first instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, n; ’nbin ‘ I 
have lifted up my hand’ (Gn 14--), and we have 
noted the same gesture as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passages : Ex 6 ® Nu Dt 32^*^, 

Ezk 20 «- 15- 23 . -.28 36 ? 4412 4714 ^ Ps JO 0 - 26 ^ 

Dn 12^ j. To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression n; i; (Ex 17^^), 

whether d3 be regarded as a by -form of ns? 

* throne,’ which to the present writer appears im- 
possible, or wdiether it is a corrupt form of di 
‘standard.’ The latter view seems to us the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v.^^), which had once more 
evinced its character as the standard of Jahweli 
by the defeat of the Amalel>ites (vv.^®*!®). The 
most probable rendering would thus be : ‘ With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh I declare [as 
interpreter of the Divine oracle in v.^^^], War con- 
tinues for J ahweh against Amalek from generation 
to generation.’ Swearing is symbolized, further, 
by placing the hand under the thigh : Gn 242 * ^ 472 ^. 
See art. Thigh in vol, iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their owji 
account, but in order to express an idea.^ We 
refer to the cutting in pieces of the concubine of 
the Levite (Jg and of Saul’s two oxen (1 S 

IH), both of which tokens bear the marks of 
symbol. 

B. Symbolical actions in the religious 
LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions, , (a) In 
prayer we find, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (d:s?, Ex 1 K 38.54^ 

Is ps, Ps 4421 635, Job ipsb^ Ezr 95^ 2Ch 6 i 2 ^i 3 b. 29 . 
cf. Ps I4P^, La 2^^ 3^^). This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward as a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli- 
gible how also at times the hands simply (Dn;) are 
spread out (Ps 143®, La or lifted up (Ps282 1342, 

]xeh 8 ®, 1 Ti 2®), or stretched forth (2 Mac irporet- ' 
vGLv xapas). It is not at all likely that the word ! 

c'j? ‘ palms of the hands’ was chosen because origin- 
ally it was the custom to stroke the image of the 
god (Wellhausen, Beste'\ 105). Would this have 
been a reason for retaining d;§? with the verb 
‘spread out’? It maybe noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer : e.g. we read, ‘ Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, 0 Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd 1 ’ This is a parallel to Ex 17“^' 
(G. Jacob, Altarab. Parallelen, p. 8 ).— Further, in 
praying, one practised bowing down (Gn 24^® 47^^ 

1 K Hh Job Neh 8 ®, Jg 90 or kneeling (1 K 8 ®% 
Ps 95 ®, Dn Ezr 95^ 2 Oh Ac 20®® Oeh rh 

76?'aTa), sinking of the head (1 S P®, 1 K 18^\ Ps 
35^3, Dn 92 ®). There can be no dpubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a Confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 

{^) In the act of blessing, the hand is laid upon 

the head of the recipient, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gn 48^ Lv 922, 2E: 13^®, Mt 19^3 

10^®, Lk 245 “)* This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other— an idea 
which is expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other cases as well. Cf. the following groups of 
passages : Nu 8^® 27^®, Dt 34*^, Ac 6® 13® 1 Ti 4^^ 

522, 2Ti 1®; Lv 1621 241 ^, Sus 3 ^,- Ex 29^ Lv etc. ; 

Mt 91 ®, Mk 523 etc., Bev PL 

(7) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
material for symbolical actions. To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in Ps 1412 58 gsf. express- 

ing the idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offerings the medium whereby 
pch feelings as gratitude or penitence or the long- 
ing for reconciliation with God are expressed in an 
unmistakable fashion. For a God who is spirit has 
no need of such offerings for Himself (Ps 50i® : cf. 

Is 491 ® and Ac I 72 ®). 

(5) Symbolical actions with a negative purpose 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned wash- 
ings (Ex 191 ® etc.). Washing oneself is spoken of 
elsewhere as an act of self-consecration (Jos 3® 7^®, 

1 S 16® ; cf. Odyss. iv. 759), and least doubtful of 
all is tliis symbolical sense in the case of Jesus’ 
washing of His disciples’ feet (Jn — Again, 

the circumcision of male children, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi- 
cate that the child in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abraham.— MTthin this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was effected by means 
of symbolical transactions. In the case of priests 
we. read of washing, anointing (see above), etc., 

Ex 29^ 40^®, Lv 8 ^ 2 * ®®. Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of Nazieites was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu 6 ^“®^ (cf. Jg 

Am 2 ^ 2 , and Ed. Vilmar, ‘ Die symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des Nasiraatsgeliibdes ’ in SK, 1864). Once 
more, there are symbolical actions, although their 
number is very small, connected with prophets. 

The one action of which we read in this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt- 
ful. In 1 K 19^® it is merely in parallelism with 
‘ Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king ’ that it is said 
‘ and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet ’ ; and 
in Is 6 P it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ‘therefore hath Jahweh 
anointed me.’ Consequently we hear much in the 
prophetical writings of symbolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination.^ 

( 6 ) Unusual actions in the sphere of religion, — 
This category does not yet include the writing up 
in public of Divine oracles in the way we find the 
prophets sometimes enjoined to do (Is 30®, Hab 

22 ; cf. Jer 362, g^k 242). p’or not intended 

to give publicity to an oracle itself so much as to 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, its importance. 
With more reason may this class be held to include 
those instances in which prophets gave a symbolical 
name to a person or a thing : e.g. * A remnant shall 
return’ {She^dr-jdshUh), etc., Is 7® 8 ®; 7^"^^^ 88 b.iob. 
30"^® ; Zee IP. For Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 
of his sons the name Sh&^dr-jptsh^b (Is 7 ®), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their God ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name walked tlie streets, he per” 
formed a symbolical action by the bearing of this 
name. Although silent, he preached a sermon 
whose text was Is 6 ^®. But, in the most proper 
sense, the category with which are dealing 

has to do with the following passages 

The prophet Afiijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine determina- 
tion to divide the kingdom of Israel (1 K 11 ®®’®^^. 
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A parallel to this passage was found by ‘some,’ 
as Abuhvalid {lliqma, ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
28-30) says, in 1 S 152'^^ They presupposed the 
reading and took Samuel to be the subject of 

the statement * and he rent it ’ (namely, his upper 
garment). But the subject of the preceding clause 
'n Pin!! is Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 3^®^* 
etc. ; cf. Kdnig, Stilistik, Mhetoriky Poetik, p. 180, 
lines 29 if. ). Bub a symbolical action is really re- 
corded in 1 K 20®^^-, where we read that one of the 
‘ sons of the prophets ’ got one of his comrades to 
smite him, in order that he might exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that kingAhab had de- 
served. A symbolical character belonged also^ to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as with horns of iron (1 K 
22^^). Something analogous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquinius, who struck oif poppy heads (Livy, i. 
54) to indicate that his son should deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While the im- 
perative ‘ strike ’ in Am 9^ is not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
according to Is 20^*^ the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt and Ethiopia beforehand, by 
going about half -clothed (cf. 58^*^) and barefooted, 
like a captive. We may notice, in passing, the con- 
trast to this presented by the words of Rev IP irpo- 
(pTjTeicrovcn 7r€pL^e^\7]fji.iv0L crd/c/cou$. Jeremiah, too, 
^eaks of similar actions in (the journey to the 

Euphrates), 18^“® (the work of the potter), 19^’^® (the 
bottle cast out into the Vale or Hinnom), 25^®’^^ 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh’s 
fury), 27^^* (putting on of fetters), 28^®"^® (wearing 
and breaking a yoke), 32’^’^® (purchase of the field in 
Anatbotli); cf. also the ottering of wine to the 
Rechabites (35 ^** )j and the building in of great 
stones (43^). In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account : ch. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the right side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, etc., of the hair), 122^* (the procuring of bag- 
gage appropriate to a captive), v.^^®'* (eating bread 
with trembling), 2P^ (®) (sighing), (smiting the 
hands together), (the appointing of two 

ways), 24^^- (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
3'yi5ff. sticks which represent the two 

separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zee 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(IP®^-), and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (v.^®). 

With reference to the above passages from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
arises, what we are to hold as to the literal perform- 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(a) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will be to consider the OT data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 
point from which a sure conclusion may be reached 
is to be found in Jer 25^^^*. There we read : ‘For 
thus saith Jahweh, .the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the 'wine of this fury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to whom I send thee, to 
drink it (v.^®). Then took I the cup at the hand of 
Jah'w^eh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v.^^), namely, Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ etc. (vv.^s-^s). No'w, it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to drink cannot have been carried out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 


which to all appearance 'vyas literally performedg 
although its performance is seen to have been an 
impossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he 'v^^as stirred up by his Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner life. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position of matters disclosed in Jer 25^^^- 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of which we read in the 
prophetical books, could also have been performed 
only ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor- 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13'*’'^ how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ‘ Perath ’ (n*!^), and 
that he carried out this commission. If the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily — and no 
other possibility can be plausibly made out — have 
understood by ‘Perath’ the well-knowm great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the' same time 
have been aware that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates. — Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 20'*^“^ that the prophet went about for 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not original. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round number. 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, ‘At that time Jahweh 
spake hy Isaiah ’ (v.^) is extremely surprising, see- 
ing that the following words are addressed to 
Isaiah. The form is not at all explained by such 
passages as Ex 9^^ Lv 10^^ 1 K 12^®, Jer 37^, Hag 
which are cited by Duhm (in Kurzer JSdcom,, 
on Is 20^), for in none of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the person wAo is in- 
troduced by ‘ by ’ (i;5). Is it too much to assume 
that the man 'who wrote the words ‘by Isaiah’ 
meant to mark the contents of w.®"* as contain- 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce- 
ment by God ? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v.®, wdiere the words of God 
are reported in a definite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah’s intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthro'w of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ? 

But, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Hos 1 and 3 'was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in- 
spired narrative of the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 
meant to be portrayed, which had partly been 
realized in the case of the prophet’s Master and 
the people of Israel, and were partly to follow by 
'way of punishment. It is true that, even in recent 
times, there have not been 'W’-anting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
experiences (Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, p. 29 ; 
Valeton, Amos und Eoseay 1898, p. 221 f. ; O. 
Seesemann, Israel und Juda bei Amos und Eoseay 
1898, p. 32 01). But the objections to this view 
appear to^ the present writer to be too weighty to 
be set aside. The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
have been altogether too repulsive. And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
was commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (1^). 
The notion that ‘ the impure inclinations of this 
woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriage’ (Wellhausen, Shizzm und Vorar- 
heiUthyV. p. 1041; similarly W. E. Smith, Pra^/ieif 5 
of hraely p. 181 1, and G. A, Smith, Book of tho 
Twelve Prophets, i. 238 f. ) cannot be reconciled with 
the text. Our first main argument may be rein- 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 
even supposing his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inscribed her name on the page of histoiy and 
thus pilloried her for ever ’ Or would the name 
of his wife have been so much as named, had it 
not been a significant one ? No, the designations 
Gomer hath-dihlayim (Hos P) do not really form a 
proper name. We are constantly told, indeed, that 
these designations defy all attempts to explain 
them as appellatives (Nowack, Valeton, et aL). 
But wky may not Gomer mean ‘ completion ’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, etc. p. 200), or, better, 
‘ripeness’ (namely, for judgment), or ‘end’ (cl 
"iDj Ps 7^^^ etc.)? Why may we not find in dihlayim 
the sense of ‘ double compression ’ (cl E. Meier, 
Wurzelwdrterhnch, p. 163 f. ; Wilnsche, Erklclrung 
des Hosea, p. 15; Arab. ‘ eoegit ’) ? May 

not, then, the epithet hath-dihlayim characterize 
Gomer as one who had to do with two husbands ? 
(We may recall the question : ‘ How long halt ye on 
both knees ? If Jahweh is God, follow him ; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ 1 K 18“^4. Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Hosea’s 
real wife had had a name composed of two elements, 
capable of being explained as=‘ ripeness or end,’ 
and ‘double copulation.’ 

Further, Zee 11^^* records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
was to shepherd the people of Israel, ‘gracious- 
ness,’ and the other ‘union,’ ‘community of fate’ 
(cf. JEd. Konig, Syntax, § 244c). Would not these 
very names be enough to show to the prophet’s 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vv.**^* 
were not actually performed ? This conclusion is 
favoured by the circumstance that there is no men- 
tion of the execution of the command given in v.^®. 

Of greatest weight for the solution of the 
roblem before us are the indications supplied 
y the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
actions, namely Ezekiel. The data are as fol- 
lows : — In the first place, in his narratives regard- 
ing symbolical actions, it is only rarely (12’^ 24^®) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we find rather an 
account of their symbolical meaning (4^®^* 5® 12^^ 
2 1 24-28)^ Thirdly, the external performance of the 
charge ‘ thou shalt eat thy bread with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despair ’ 
(12^®), would have been scarcely noticeable. The 
intention of presenting clearly the Divine decree 
as to the final chastisement of Israel was realized 
by the bare narrative about a Divine command as 
effectively as would have been the case if the 
command had been actually performed. Fourthly, 
God’s command to carry out a symbolical trans- 
action is expressly introduced in these terms: 
‘Give to the rebellious house a parable [mdshdl] 
and say (!) to them, Thus saith the Loed God, set 
on the caldron, and pour water into it,’ etc. (24®, 
cf. also 21®^). This, too, favours the conclusion 
that Ezekiel’s statements about commands from 
God to perform symbolical actions, do not differ 
essentially from the parables spoken in 17®^* and 
13®^*. But, as a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of God and 
now of his people. As the representative of God 
he is to smite one hand against the other (21^’^), to 
depict the conflict which Jahweh, to His sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful majority of 
Israel (21®^), just as the smiting together of the 
hands is attributed to Jahweh Himself in 22^*. In 
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the same capacity Ezekiel is also called on to depict 
vividly the rejection of Israel, to which God has 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith- 
fulness of His people 24®®"®^). Hence, when 
the prophet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becoming 
dumb, ie. by ceasing to act as a reprover (3-®), and 
by refraining from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, in order to im- 
press upon the people about him the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from God. This dumbness continued till, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew to the people (SS-^^*’), and sought 
to win their love. — Again, as representative of his 
people,^ Ezekiel is the subject of those narratives 
in which actions of Jahweh against Israel are 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
clearness in the words, ‘ But thou, 0 son of man, 
behold, they shall put bands upon thee ’ (3-®), and 
‘Behold, I put bands upon thee’ (4®^). In this 
way the punishment impending from God upon 
Israel is described as inflicted upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident enough. The 
exiles who, living far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judah and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, were to have a clear reflexion of the fate of 
Jahweh’s people placed before their eyes. 

Such are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezekiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(12“^ 24^®), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of jahweh or of Israel (cf. the present writer’s art. 

‘ Zur Deutung der symbolischen Handlungen des 
Propheten Hesekiel’ in the Neite kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, 1892, p. 6501). The same conclusion, 
however, is supported by weighty considerations 
of a negative kind. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezekiel should literally have lain upon his 
left side for 390 days (4®), i,e. for more than a year ? 
Did the neighbours count the days? Or is it 
likely that he actually baked his barley cakes, 
using human excrement for fuel (4^®)? These 
negative considerations have led even Smend [Kgf. 
exeg. Hdh. ‘ Hesechiel,’ 1880, p. 27) to the conclu- 
sion that ‘it is evident that such a transaction as 
that of 4^'® cannot have been literally carried out.’ 
Practically, the same standpoint is occupied also 
by Kuenen {Hist.’^crit. Einleitung, ii. p. 2581), 
Toy (‘Ezekiel’ in SPOT, 1899), and Hulin {Die 
Messianischen Weissagungen, 1899, p. 160) ; and 
a similar judgment is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Nowack’s Hdkom., ‘Sprilche,’ 1898, p. 18). It 
may further be noted that Hos 1 and 3 are called 
‘ parabolae’ by Wenrich [De poeseos hehraiem atque 
arahicce origins, p. 152). 

(jS) But in the most recent times there have been 
a number of exegetes who have held that all the 
symbolical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel 
were externally performed. These scholars fall 
into two groups. The one group is made up of v. 
Orelli (in Strack-Zoclder’s Kgf, Korn., ‘Hesekiel,’ 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht {Die Berufsbegalmng der 
alttest. Propheten, 1897, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation upon the appearance of literal- 
ness in the language of the passages in question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht simply asserts that 
‘ the symbolical actions of Ezekiel cannot be 
understood as mere figures.’ But this is no argu- 
ijaent.—The other group comprises the following 
scholars Klostermann, in his art. ‘ Ezechiel : Ein 
Beitrag zur besseren Wiirdigung seiner Person 
und seiner Schrift’ in SK, 1877, ,p. 391 ff*.; 
Gautier, La mission du propMte Ezechiel, 1891, 
p. 85 ff,; Bertholet, in Marti’s itwmr Hdcom,n 
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‘ Hesekiel/ 1897, p. 24 f. ; and Kraetzsclmiar, in 
Nowack’s Edkom.i ‘ Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have come to this conclusion in consequence of 
accepting the Iiypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermann in the above- 
named article. Hence it is necessary to- examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it can supply 
a ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of which Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

Klostermann’s theory is based on the assump- 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel and 24-"'^'^) 
was due to a temporary alalia from wdiich the 
prophet finally recovered (33^^^-) ; and that his 
long-continued lying posture was the result 
of hemiplegia {l.c. pp. 417 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections : — 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb {2r ^‘ or 
to refrain* from articulate lamentation (24^®*^^), 
and to lie upon his left side {4^"®), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword 
it is impossible to pick and choose amongst the 
various records of symbolical actions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. If, then, symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis- 
covered in Ezk 3^^^- 24^®^* and 4“^"®, all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced back to 
some diseccse of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 24^®^* and 4“*’® into a causal connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, among other disordered inclina- 
tions, he had a fancy for using human excrement 
for fuel (4^^). Did he at one and the same 
time suffer from temporary alalia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing (21®), 
and at another time of crying aloud jf 

the Divine command to refrain from any articu- 
late lament for the dead (24^®) is to be ex- 
plained by a temporary speechlessness, then the 
non-shedding of tears, which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived from a bodily idiosyn- 
crasy of Ezekiel.— (jS) It must be observed that 
in 3^^’^® Ezekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keeping silence with any pro- 
phetic message. This is obvious from the single 
circumstance that, in order to carry out the injunc- 
tion of silence, the prophet had to shut him- 
self up in his house— a course of action which would 
have been unnecessary if he had been suffering 
from temporary speechlessness. The same con- 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir- 
cumstance that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (S^®"-), an'd 
that it is to come to an end when his God again 
makes disclosures to him (v.^^). — ( 7 ) If Ezekiel had 
suffered from temporary alalia:, this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house ( 8 ^ 
14^ 20^). But, in that case, a new attack of this 
dumbness could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them.— (5) It must truly have been a remark- 
able hemiplegia which compelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly 390 -1-40, i.e. 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12 ^) of 
Israel’s bondage in Egypt. —(e) If it was, as 
alleged, a bodily infirmity that prevented the 
prophet from articulate wailing (24-®'27)^ lie could, 
and no doubt_ would, at least have expressed his 
grief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alalia, by the way, which had its cessation fore- 
told ( 32 ® 24^) 1 


Consequently, the view that all the symbolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literally performed, fails again to find any support 
from Ivlostermann’s iiypothesis about the con- 
dition of the prophet’s health. On the contrary, 
in 3“^-’-^® 24-®--^ and 4'*"® he is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same way 
as in 5-'^' etc. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted with dumbness. For 
God meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
pleasure against Israel by breaking off His reve- 
lations (3-'^). Again, Ezekiel is described in 4^'® 
as lying, because Israel’s captive condition might 
suitably be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3®^) compared to a sitting in isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical actions may le 
formed of those which depict some feature of the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called 'irpo^7]re'Lat 8d (Adrianos, 
Eia-aycoy^ eh ras Betas ypacpds, ed. Goessling, § 130) 
or ‘ types.’ But it is questionable whether the 
OT speaks of any actions which were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before- 
hand to some incident in the life of Christ. This 
is doubtful even in the case of the passage in which 
Adrianos {l,c.) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered a irpoch'nreia 81 ipym. We refer 
to Gn 22'-^ ‘ Take now thy son Isaac, thine only sou, 
wdiom thou lovest,’ etc. This story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human sacri- 
fices in abhorrence. It could all the less have 
been meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
offering His only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
be viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 3^^). 
This has been noted also by J. D. Michaelis in \m 
interesting work, Entwurj der typisehen Gottes^ 
gelartheit‘^, 1763, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical actions of the NT 
(Jn 13’^^*, Ac 6® eir^d'pKav aOrois rets 
have been already referred to in speaking of 
symbolical washing and the imposition of hands 
(which see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the fg-tre6{Mt2V^ , Mk ID®^*), the texts relating 
to which are not meant to be a mere ‘ S 3 rmbolic^ 
narrative,’ as has been recently maintained m the 
Theol. Ztschr. aus der Schweiz, 1899, pp. 228-238. 
Further, the casting of lots (Ac 1^®) is merely an 
external parallel to the previously (v.^^) mentioned 
prayer ; and, finally, the breaking of bread (/cXdo-ts 
rov dprov, Mt 26'*^®, Lk 24®®, Ac 2^-) and baptism 
(Mt 28^®) have a fundamentally symbolical char- 
acter. See Baptism in vol. i. and Lord’s Supper 
in vol. iii. 

Literature.— T his has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Ed. KoNIG. 

RELIGION OP EGYPT.— 

Introduction. Official relig-ion and popular faith. 

I Cosmogony. 

(A) Creation of the world. 

(1) Supposed reciprocal relation between deities and men. 

(2) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 

acts : {a) separation of heaven and earth, (p) 
origin of the sun, (c) origin of gods and men, 
animals and plants, (d) methods of creation, — («) 
a series of births, (p) artificial construction, (y) 
procreation. 

(3) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 

words. Supposed connexion between an object 
and its name. Creation by inarticulate sounds a 
late conception, 

(R) Destruction of the world. 

(1) Supposed allusions. 

(2) A deluge checked by the Deity. 

(3) Ra’s partial destruction of the human race, 
ii. The gods. 

(A) Historical development of the power of particular goda 
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(1) Want of unity in the Egyptian religion. 

(2) The nome gods. 

(3) Attempted reformation by Amenophis iv. 

(4) Changing fortunes of the principal gods. 

(5) Doppelgdngers amongst the gods. 

(6) Uncertainties due to our lack of complete information. 

(B) 1,1st of gods. 

(1) Native Egyptian deities. 

(2) Foreign deities : (a) Libyan, (6) African, (c) Asiatic. 

(3) Deified men. 

(4) The popular gods. Partition of the great gods, (a) 

heaven and earth, and the heavenly bodies, (b) 
stone worship, (c) worship of high places, (d) cult 
of springs and streams, (e) animal worship, (/) 
worship of plants and trees, (g) city divinities, 
(h) veneration of buildings. 

(5) Deified abstract notions. 

iii. The Cult us. The daily temple ritual. 

iv. CONCERriONS OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

(1) Notions connected with the sun and his 24-hours* 

course. 

(2) Dwelling-place of the gods. 

(3) Eealm of the dead variously placed : (a) above the 

earth, in heaven, (b) under the earth, in Dwat, 
(c) on the earth, in the Plain of Aalu. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of immortality : (g,) the Osiris 

myth, (b) later influences of sun-god myths, (c) 
judgment in the world beyond, (d) the Book of the 
Dead, etc., (e) principal features of the Osirian 
faith. Part-souls. 

Literature. 

Introduction . — In studying the religion of ancient 
Egypt we encounter a phenomenon which it has in 
rioiiimon w’ith almost all religions. Tw^o forms of 
conception may be distinguished, which started 
from the same' principles and exercised a perma- 
nent influence upon one another, but which at the 
same time exhibit a number of radical difierences 
ill the view^ they take of Divine things. These 
two are, respectively, the otflcial religion of the 
upper classes, and the popular faith. It is true 
that the ditterence is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsew^here, since the Egyptian religion 
wLas never subjected to a systematizing process 
and a logical establishing of its various dogmas, 
but ahvays remained in a fluid condition, so that 
even the official religion was thus permanently 
exposed to pow^erful influence from the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

The sources of information of which modern 
investigation can avail itself in seeking to arrive 
at a knowledge of the official religion of ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the subject of the 
inscriptions on temples, and of almost all the texts 
found in tombs and on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Far fewer materials have to be taken 
account of in estimating the popular religion. Its 
adherents belonged in general to the poorer classes, 
who w’ere not in a position to erect any fine 
monuments. Besides, in the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly em- 
ployed the terminology and the formulae of the 
©flicial monuments, even in cases wffiere they 
understood the dogmas in view differently from 
the priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. In 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resources are a series of 
ill -executed sepulchral steles and rock-inscriptions, 
s[)oradic passages in the temple texts and those 
coiKierning the dead which shoAV traces of popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, the popular doctrine 
could occasionally not be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we have to 
take account of the statements of the classical 
writers, w'ho, like their countrymen that w^ere 
settled in the Nile valley, were brought Into con- 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than Avith the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their accounts reproduce i>rimarily the 
notions of the latter. What holds good of these 
Greeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
EXTRA VOL. — 12 
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acquired information or received stimulus from 
Fgypt, must have derived these from the middle 
classes or the low^er orders, and nob from study 
of the doctrines in the temples which were so 
difficult of access to a non-Egyptian, or of the 
inscriptions which must have been almost always 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it wdll be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the above described meagreness of the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Egyptian 
religion. But, on the other hand, owing to the 
want of materials and the constant interpenetra- 
tion of the tw^o forms of conception, it becomes 
impossible to treat the two apart ; the difference 
between their points of view^ can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 

i. Cosmogony. — (A) Creation of the world , — (1) 
From the earliest times from which we possess 
Egyptian religious texts down to the period wffien 
the ancient polytheism gave way to the Christian 
faith, the relation betw'een Divinity and Immanity 
w^as thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as reciprocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity food, drink, clothing, a dw^elling-place — the 
things wdiich the Deity, wdio shares in all earthly 
qualities and needs, requires for comfort. The 
Deity gives in return such benefits as he can dis- 
pense —long life, endurance, joy, victory over 
enemies, health, and the like. *If either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter obligation. Man offers only to that 
god who show's himself helpful to him j the god 
favours only that man wdio does him some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 

‘ I give thee victory in proportion to thine offer- 
ings,’ and the king threatens to discontinue his wor- 
ship if the god will not bestow' long life upon him. 

As in every instance w'here similar notions are 
cherished, this way of thinking led in Egypt to 
the continuance of a polytheistic system, upon 
the assumption that only one or only a few gods 
existed, or that their supremacy was universal, 
it was diflicult to conceive how, in view of the 
conflicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure could be exerted on the Divine 
will by a particular suppliant. This was more 
practicable if a man could apply to special gods 
who had to be considered in relation to only one 
or only a few individuals. Then, when he had 
obtained the good graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish their will in the circle 
of their fellow'-gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the notice of a higher god. The 
kings of the gods w^ere accessible, if necessary, 
to the Pharaohs and their court; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this way the notion that every family and 
every locality or province possesses and must re- 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thousands of years, and w'as never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a religious 
system in which every Egyptian w'as bound to 
believe ; the belief in the gods always exhibits a 
particular form and developmeut in the ditierent 
divisions of the country, the so-called nomes (see 
below, p. l&). 

It is quite recently that historical science has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of the 
Egyptian religion. Only some thirty years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, in 
order to obtain a correct view' of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and individual deities, inst(‘a<l of set- 
ting up a priori principles. Up till tlien it had 
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been the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professedly pro- 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible i)an- 
theism, or some other religious system, and to 
support such pretensions by sentences of the in- 
scriptions torn from^ their context. From the 
point of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 
Egyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
which one has to follow in their development, 
unconcerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. The time may come when it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into con- 
nexion with tlie various elements that gave birth 
to the Egyptian people of history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering IJamites, and the Semite 
peaceful immigrants. But at present the materials 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerous that in the interests of the 
rogress of science any multiplying of them is to 
e deprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
speculation eould view one and the same event 
forces itself at once on our observation when we 
essay a survey of the most important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to explain the origin of 
the world and of gods and men. It will be best 
to commence our study of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
about religious questions, which exhibit resem- 
blances to, or differences from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, hut were created. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, hut out of a fluidity which 
the Egyptians called Nu, and which may be com- 
pared with the Chaos of the Greeks. While this 
filled the universe, there was, as a text expresses 
it, ‘not yet the heaven ; not yet was the earth, not 
yet were formed the good and the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an inscription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the 6th dynasty (Pepi I. 
1. 663 f.), i,e. c. 3000 B.C., ‘not yet was the heaven, 
not yet the earth, men were nofc, not yet horn were 
the gods, not yet was death.’ 

{a) In this primeval mass lay hidden the germs 
of the future world, but no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the Egyptians 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of the re- 
lation of these germs to one another. It is only 
as to particular points that we have indications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffused notion, in 
primeval times' the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embrace of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
primeval fluid, Nu, there existed, according to 
Egyptian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
who appears sometimes alone as a male god, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they may be conveniently 
divided into two great categories, namely, acts and 
words . — Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that Avhich describes how 
the creating deity forced his way between heaven 
and earth, tore them from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by Bes (Petrie, Rawara^ pi. 2), 


We possess numerous pictures (especially from th® 
period c. 1500-1000 B.C.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act is represented 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the earth-god Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osiris circle. 
These are regarded as the children sprung from 
the union of Seb and Nut ; they were gradiinily 
generated, but first made their appearance at tiie 
moment when their parents were torn apart. 

Other pictures show a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-god 
lying wearied on the ground, while the separating 
god stands over him, holding up the goddess of 
heaven with his hands. To save himself from 
fatigue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid : these either hold up particular portions of 
the heaven, or even form points of support for the 
arms of the god himself. — A variant of this legend 
found it unworthy of the god that he should iiim- 
self permanently play the part of an Atlas, and be 
thus hindered from exercising his power in other 
ways. Accordingly, we are told how the god 
erected four bifurcated supports — one each in "the 
north, the south, the east, and the west — to hear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. It is the notion of 
these supports that underlies the figures of the 
four pillars which, in some pictures of the separa- 
tion scene, appear beside the god. The names of 
the supporting deities are variously given. At 
times they are the usual deities of the regions of 
heaven : Horus for the south, Set for the north, 
Tlioth for the west, Septi for the east ; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by goddesses. 
But the four supports mark the end of the world j 
and, when the Pharaoh desires to emphasize the 
fact that he is the lord of all lands, he declares 
that he rules ‘ to the supports of the heaven.’ 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of as a woman, but at times also as a cow — 
tv^o forms wiiich from the point of view of Egyptian 
mythology are really identical. For in the Nile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 
goddess is to be the mother and nurse of the 
future god. The natural symbol for this among 
an essentially agricultural people was the domestic 
animal that was most common, the cow, which 
hence appears as the form of manifestation of 
practically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. If, for instance, the Egyptians desire to 
represent the king drinking from the goddess, in 
I order to imbibe, along with her milk, the immor- 
tality inherent in iier, they introduce him in 
contact sometimes with the breast of an anthro- 
pomorphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow. Even when such a Divine nurse is portrayed 
. in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow’s head, in order to indicate with corre- 
sponding emphasis her most important function 
(cf. e.g. Naville, Beir el hahari, ii. pi. 53). 

On the body of the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the sun by day, 
the stars by night ; hence she is often depicted 
with her whole body studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always appears as female, there is another series 
of cosmological conceptions where a partition into 
a female and a male form takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.c. 1500 downwards, and 
it is (juite possible that they originated at the 
date Just mentioned, for during this period the 
whole Egyptian mythology is ruled by the effort 
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to divide as far as possible all divinities into a 
male and a female form of manifestation. This is 
bound up with a plienomenon that appears even in 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminine 
of the w^ord, thus exhausting the genders of a 
language that has no neuter. Thus they say 
* every male and every female death,’ ‘every male 
and every female disease,’ when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
particular deity by emphasizing the male and the 
female form of manifestation. This partition of 
the divinity is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artificial formation, the female 
supplementary being obtained simply by adding 
the feminine suffix 4 to the name of the male 
deity. Thus from IJer was derived a 5er-t, from 
Ea a Ea-t, etc. (see p. 184^). 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
usually thought of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the earth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, either above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from this 
conception, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven holds 
up tlie sun at arm’s length, while the cynocejphali 
that have to greet the rising sun offer their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the upper heaven 
being male and its counterpart female. Thus in 
texts of the 13th cent. B.c. the rise of the sun in 
the under world is so depicted that the male god of 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heavens, as she 
stands upon the spherically conceived under world. 

(b) The above described cosmogonic conception is 
connected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, but to which we have as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formulae, whose purpose is to procure, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and autho- 
rity there. In pronouncing these the deceased is 
to identify himself with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to this 
fictitious identity. One of the chapters (54), which 
we can trace back to about the year B.c. 2500, begins 
thus : ‘ I am the double lion of the egg of the great 
cackler, I guard the egg which the god Seb drops 
from the earth’ (cf. PSBA vii. p. 152, xv. p. 288). 
This double lion is the horizon. Here sat, aceord- 
ing_ to Egyptian notions, back to back two lions, 
which represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under world and his entrance 
into the upper world (cf. Tomheau de Eamses IV., 
ed. Lefebure, pi. 40), and whose charge was to 
guard the sun as he rose between them. The sun 
himself is often called ‘the egg of the great 
cackler,’ while this cackler, again, is the earth- 
god, who w^as supposed to have let falb l^^id) 
the egg. Hence he had assigned to him as his 
sacred animal the goose, which he frequently bears 
upon his head in those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. How he 
conceived the egg is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a coffin of c. 1*200 B.c. (Lanzqne, 
Biz. d% mit. pi. 159) points to the explanation. 
Here we see the earth -godi strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phallus 
points to his mouth. That is to say, he must have 
impregnated himself, and the sun portrayed behind 
him is the egg which he will detach from himself 
as the result of this act. 


Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose lays the sun-egg, runs 
another, according to which the sun- and also the 
moon-egg are fashioned by a deity upon the pot ter’a 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (l elief 
at Philse, in Eosellini’s 3Ion. del culto, pi. 21), 
that we find engaged. To Ptah is attributed also 
the creation of the whole world, in which rdle he 
is called ‘the great artificer,’ so that in this instance 
we have to think not of a crude tearing apai't of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial construction 
of the universe.^ In this work the god had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Chmimn or 
‘formers.’ These are little, dwarf-like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
of Ea. Images of them were frequently put in a 
grave along with the corpse. As they had once 
co-operated^ in the forming of the world, they 
would now in the world be^'ond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting life. 

(c) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Egyptians than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected with this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which show's it- 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas. 
Wp have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no finished story of 
creation such as we find, for instance, at the* be- 
ginning of the Bk. of Genesis. It is this inability 
to comlDine individual notions into a whole tliat 
explains also how it was possible for the numerous 
particular statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in spite of their contradictions. Since 
it was not required to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate duplicate 
legends, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements. 

For the most part, one was content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that god as 
creator. Thus, c. 1500 B.c., it is said of Osiris 
(stele in Paris, Bibl. Nat., published by Ledi-ain 
in Mon. ^gypt. de la Bibl. Nat. pll. 21-26 ; cf. 
Chabas, Rev. arch. XI V. i. 65 fl'., 193 ft'.): *He formed 
with his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants, 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowd, all 
its reptiles, all its four-footed creatures.’ Again, 
we read of the ram -headed god Chnum: ‘He 
created all that is, he formed all that exists, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,’ ‘ he 
fashioned men, he made the gods, he was father 
from the beginning,’ ‘he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,’ ‘he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, fishes, wuld beasts, cattle, and of all 
worms.’ In another passage the god of Thebes, 
Amon-Ka, is celebrated as ‘ the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the creator of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the giver of life to the cattle.’ 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
different deities are hailed as creator in almost 
identical terms, witliout any sense of contradic- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that one gets beyond 
general language ; and above all it is impossible to 
establish a fixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that first come into 
being, at other times men, or again animals or 
plants, etc. 

{d) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 
left to the difierent deities— nay, one and the 
same god adopts one method according to one 
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iiuthor, and anotlier according to another, (a) 
Relatively most frequent is the conception of crea- 
tion, after tlie analogy of earthly conditions, as a 
series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development ; these unite 
and have children born to them, who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming demi-goas and at last men. To 
avoid the difficulty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which recurs from 
tlie Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Turn, who 
by means of Onani formed the first divine pair, Shu 
and Tefniit (Pyramid Pepil., 1. 465 f. == Mer-en-Ka, 

1. 528 f. ; Papyr. Brit. Mns. 10188, ed. Budge, ‘ On 
the Hieratic Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu’in ArcJuBologia, 
lii., 1891 ; cf. Pleyte, Bee. de trav. rd. d V Egypt. 
iii. p, 57 fi‘. ; Budge, PSBA ix. p. 11 ff. ; Brugsch, 
Beligion der alien Aegyptei\ 470 f. ; and, for the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Urquell, ii. p. 57 ff., 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
conceptions). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Set) and the goddess Nut, who were the 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiplied upon this earth. This gene- 
alogy shows that the Onanistic creation was placed 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear- ; 
ance as gi'andehildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrumentality of Onani; 
men also were formed in the same vray. In the 
tomb of Seti I., founded c. 1350 B.C., there are 
portrayed (Leps. Denkni. iii. 136^) the four races 
of men, which, according 'to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are characterized as 
the flocks of the sun -god Ra. They are the 
reddish-brown ‘men,’ie. the Egyptians: the dark- 
yellow Asiatic Semites ; the Slack negroes ; and 
the whitish -grey Libyans. According to the 
accompanying inscription, these beings were cre- 
ated by another form of the sun-god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horus ; the negroes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the slioot- 
ing forth of his eye, Le., apparently, by his warm- 
ing beams. 

A great creative power is attributed also in other 
inscriptions to the tears of a deity. They play 
a^ part in the most diverse periods of Egyptian 
history. There are other texts besides the above 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
But then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by his tears., ' When the sun weeps a second 
time,’ we read in a papyrus of c. 800 B.C. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. 825 in London, tr. bjr Birch in BP vi. p. 
115), ‘and lets water fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their task in 
flowers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro- 
duced instead of water.’ Further products of the 
tears of the sun-god Horus are cloth-stuffs, wine, 
incense, oil, the most varied objects used for offer- 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated ‘ the eye 
of Horus.’ The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, causes the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to the land abundance, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have creative power attributed to 
them. From the blood that issued from the phalUis 
of tile sun-god when he cut himself, sprang, accord- 
ing to the Book of the Dead (chs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Ru (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bull, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed ^3. 1300 B.a) is conceived of as 
almost a divine being, had incarnated himself 
(Papyr. d’Orbiney, pi. 16, 1. 8 ff.), two drops of blood 


fell upon the earth, and from these sprang two 
great trees, whicli now served Batau as an einhodi 
ment.— Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
Wlien saliva flows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serpent, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god (Wiedemann, Bel. of Anc. Egypt, 54 ff.). 

Tlie root idea is the same in all these instances, ‘ 
In every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that proceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore capable of 
development and life-producing. 

ip) A further way to the formation of living 
beings was found in the artificial methods attributed 
to the gods. We have already had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptah, the god of Memphis, was supposed 
to fashion the snn-egg on the potter’s wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram -headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and his ka upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Maspero, JSisf. anc. i. 
p. 157). If no wheel was available, the god was 
capable also of forming hnnian beings in a simpler 
way. When the sun-god, in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (Papyr. d’ Orbiney, pi. 9, 11. 6-8), found 
his favourite Batau alone, and desired to furnish 
him with a wife, Chnum ‘ built ’ a woman for him. 
Since the latter owed her origin to a god, she was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her. The 
word ‘built’ has here for its determinative the 
picture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
Egyptian writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman — a manner of origin for which the 
reconstruction of the dismembered body of the god 
Osiris supplied him with a fitting analogy, for after 
this reconstruction the god at once, acquired new 
life (cf. p. 195^). 

(7) Procreation is another process which is not left 
out of account by the ancient Egyptians in con- 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
above all by the sun-god when his earthly repre- 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive case the god assumes 
the form of the present occupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed representations 
in Naville, Deir el hahari, ii. ifll. 47-53). This 
belief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of Jupiter 
Amon, he was thoroughly accommodating himself 
to the notions of his Egyptian subjects. The 
ram’s horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pictures of Alex- 
ander and his successors, has its prototype in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (so, above all, Seti I. at 
Abydos) likewise, as sons of Amon, bear this horn. 

i^or the most part, the king is satisfied with one 
god as his father ; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses ii. makes the 
gods of Egypt declare that they had generated 
him as their son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that in a 
sense at least tliey performed maternal functions 
for the monarch. 

(3.) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis- 
cussed, some act of a deity is required in order to 
call something new into being ; it may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, etc. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable .series of myths which did not regard 
any active exertion on the part of the creator as 
necessary, but attributed the result simply to 
5'peecA, the uttering of words. 

The Egyptian assumed— and this is a very im 
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portant notion from the point of view of the 
history of religion— that an inward and indis- 
soluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (cf. Wiedemann in VtgypU, i. 573 th, and 
in the Miis^on, xv. 49 ff.).' Every thing has a 
name ; without name is no thing, and without 
thing no name is conceivable. Thus the name 
.becomes an imperishable component of the Ego,, 
on a footing of equality with soul, form, heart, 
etc., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correctly is 
sure of his favour. When the goddess Isis suc- 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the sun-god Ra to 
whisper to her liis real name, she thereby obtained 
the power of this god and became the supreme 
goddess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a demon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands ; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
power over the god, so did acq^uaintance with a 
man’s name give power over him. Hence it was 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, Avho could make use of it in connexion 
with magic, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease and death upon its 
bearer. The anxiety to escape such a result was 
sometimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names— one civilian, by which he was called in his 
ordinary life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
only into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet with analogous notions 
among various peoples, it being sometimes the 
case that even the man himself does not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god Ra, the god himself is made 
to say, ' My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed in me by 
my parent that no spell might be formed to 
bewitch me.’ For these reasons it is often said of 
the great gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the second millennium B.C. downwards the 
Divine name Amon was explained to mean *the 
hidden one,’ as if the word had been derived from 
the root fm07Z/=‘to be hidden,’ which indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, which all go back to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may differ in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into^ being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the ^rticular 
instance has quite a different meaning. The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made its appearance, the word had 
assumed the form corresponding to it, and co- 
existed now with its notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destruetion of the human race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ‘ I give thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger {hah\ then originated the ibis 
{hahi)," or ‘ I let thee turn [anan] to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the cynocephalus 
{an^n)A Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, in which case a 
resemblance of sound sufficed to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, ‘I let 
thee comprehend {anh) both heavens, then origin- 
ated the moon {ddh)/ 


Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17tli cent, downwards, such theories 
of creation,^ which in the earlier literature occur 
only sporadically, lind favour, until in the Ptole- 
maic era a perfect passion for them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, ^ occasionally unconnected, mtiologicai 
myths^ bring the god into the most diverse situa- 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into being one or another portion of 
the materia sacra of a particular sanctuary. And 
in pch myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as for grammatically correct 
derivations (cf. e.g. the legend of the winged solar 
disc at Edfu, tr. by Brugsch in Abhandlungen der 
Gottinger Akacl. xiv.). 

The god who, above all, created by means of 
words, was Tlioth ; who appears sometimes, as at 
Hermopolis, the principal seat of his worship in 
Upper Egypt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for 'v^'hom he 
sjieaks. This was a rdle to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerful magical formuke, god of 
wisdom. Since he knows what is correct and 
gives it correct expression, he comes to be also 
the god of wisdom, who, along with his two em- 
bodiments,- the ibis and the cynocephaliLSy is revered 
above all the gods by scholars and devout students 
of magic. 

In all the ancient Egyptian literature known to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that inarticu- 
late soundSy his laugh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the later Greek 
papyrus - literature of the Hellenistic and post- 
Christian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, J^tudes de mythol. ii. p. 376). How 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
between it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
paid Divine honours to flatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, xiii. in Is 46 ; cf. Clem. 
Alex. X, 76 ; Minucius Felix, Oct, 28 ; Theoph. 
Ant. Oct, i. 15 ; Orig. o. Cels, v. 36). 

The Egyptians had at their disposal a wealth of 
materials bearing upon the above doctrines, when 
it was desired to record the causes and the course 
of creation, hut— to emphasize this point again 
and once for all — they never succeeded in harmon- 
izing the particular conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmogony. 

(B) Destruction of the world, — (1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the croation 
of the world, they know far less about its de- 
struction, or even about a partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this world appeared 
to the ancient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 
general he was unable to conceive of a time when it 
should he no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on tlie banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
{Timcmis, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belief in a great world-conflagration. 
But the truth is that in the. passage in question 
what is said is that, if a conflagration of the world 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation. Egyptian pa|)yrus - passages wdiich 
have been cited for the same purpose (Ebers, 
Fapyrus EberSy p. 15), contain equally little to 
hear out the contention built upon them. They 
tell of a lire which threatened to be fatal to Horns, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which Isis ex- 
tinguished. But there is no thought here of a 
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conflagration of the world, but of a local fire, pre- 
sum a]:>ly in a hut in the Delta where Horus 
happened to be at the time. The means, again, 
employed by Isis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing' of a world-conflagration (see Schaefer, 
Aegyp, Ztschr. xxxvi. p. 129 fii). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge tliat threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, is contained in a papyrus of 
c. 1200 B.c. (Leps. Denhn. vi. 118, 11. 51-39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in AJfmdes ^gyp. 1 ft*., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a hj^n of praise to the 
pantlieistically conceived Deity. Here we read : 

‘ Thine {sg» the god’s) overflowing water [lit. ‘ Thy 
spreading - itself - out ’] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the mountains \i,e. the jackals 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-god, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horus covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water covers the circuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way which thou assignest 
them, they pass not oyer the bounds wdiich thou 
settest them, (the path) which thou openest for 
them.’ The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providence prevents a recurrence of that event. 

(3) Another text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-called Deluge legends in the wider 
sense of the term. We have this legend in two 
copies in Theban kings’ tombs belonging to the 
period B.c. 1400-1200 (Lefebure, Tombeau de 
Seti /., part 4, pll. 15-18, Tombeau de Bamses 
IIL, pll. 2-5 : cf. Bergmann, HierogL Inschriften, 
pll. 75-82; Naville in TSBA iv. *p. Iff., viii. p. 
412 ff. ; Brugsch, Beligion^ etc., 436 ft’., and Die 
ne-ue Weltordmmg, Berlin, 1881 ; Maspero, Les 
Origines, 164 ft*. [Dawn of Civilization^ 164 ft’.]; 
Wiedemann, Beligion, etc. [Eng. ed.], 58 ft’.). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Sallier iv., of the^ Ramesside period (cf. 
Chabas, Le ealendrier des jours fastes et nefasies, 
Chalons, 1870), which contains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whether 
they are to be considered lucky or unlucky, and a 
record of the mythological occurrence which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir : ‘ Unlucky, unlucky, unlucky ! Go 
not out in any wise on this day. It is the day on 
which the eye of Sechet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day go not out 
at sundown.’ The same occurrence is in view also 
in tlie plates of glazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huge eye introduced 
lieliind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bility, to protect their ovmers from a fate similar 
to what then befell guilty men. Their pretty 
frequent occurrence down to a late period proves 
that the legend in question not only found its way 
occasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
continued vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god Ea 
ruled over gods and men. But men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair into lapis-lazuli. 
When Ra noticed how men were thus inclined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Heliopolis to take counsel as to 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send 
forth his eye, the goddess Sechet (the sun in its 
consuming strength), against men to destroy them, 
although the rebels, filled with fear, had already 


begun to seek refuge in flight. Ea followed theii 
counsel, and Sechet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blood of her victims, from 
Heracleopolis'Magnain Middle Egypt to Heliopolis. 
But Ra quickly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goddess to complete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He caused beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields flooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
recognize men. Thus mankind was rescued ; but 
Ra was dissatisfied with himself, because he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He saw in 
this a token of Ins weakness, and determined to 
abdicate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the back of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this spectacle men were 
seized with contrition. They besought Ea to re- 
main with them and destroy his enemies. But 
the god went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle wuth the enemies of the 
god Ra. Then spake Ra : ‘ Your transgression is 
forgiven. The slaughter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (which 
my enemies intended against me).’ In spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, Ra did not con- 
tinue to dwell with them. lie betook himself to 
higher regions,^ created the Fields of Peace and 
the Fields of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shu (who was likewise sun-god), 
called into being a number of saci*ed animals such 
as the ibis and the eynoceplialus^ and charged 
the earth-god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be charmed by means of magical 
formula. — In these details, which are not ex- 
plained by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as opponents of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed an 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 

ii. The gods. — (A) Historical development oftks 
power of particular gods. — (1) We have already 
remarked that the Egyptian religion was not a 
unity. Nor did it form a concentrated system 
any more than the Egyptian State. The latter 
had originated in early times from a number of 
small States, which either peaceably or as the 
result of conquest had become united under a 
single i*uler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of their former independence. To these 
ancient petty States corresponded the later so- 
called nomes (Egyp. hesp)., of which there were 
generally reckoned 22 for Upper and 20 for 
Lower Egypt. The number underwent not in- 
I frequent variations, adjacent nomes being some- 
1 times united for administrative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par- 
titioned owing to rights of succession or other 
causes. Nevertheless, these nomes, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era dowm to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
•political but a religious point of view. In their 
principal city stood the temple of the chief god of 
the nome, and here the conception and the worship 
of this higher being developed themselves independT- 
ently of the religious development in other parts 
of Egypt. The cultus, however, was not confined 
to this nome god ; worship was oftered in his temple 
to other gods as well, in this way groupp were 
readily formed, a goddess and a son or a largei 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his cult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same norne or in other temples of the same 
metropolis. The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who liad the first 
claim upon the inhabitants in all specially import- 
ant matters, and, above all, when their common 
interests were concerned. 

(2) The antliority of the nome god was not so 
firmly established but that it might be over- 
sluidowed, even in liis own nome, by other deities, 
although such an experience was relatively rare. 
Thus the god of the Tiiinite nome was originally 
Anher. At a later period, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gained such pre- 
ponderance that he stepped into the place of Anher 
in the nome cult as well. In the Thehaid the 
principal r5le appears to have been played at first 
by Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient metropolis 
liermonthis. With the advance of Thebes and the 
growing importance of its temple of Amon, the 
latter became from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
principal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more during the Saitic period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the significance of INIont once more revived. 

In other instances nome gods were able to extend 
their worship beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. Thus shrines were occasionally built to 
their own gods by men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. If these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the newly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter hack, in such cases the 
gods who from of old had been in possession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro- 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no claim to supremacy over themselves. But cults 
of this kind, whose introduction was due to private 
persons, had no importance outside a limited sphere. 
The authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves to the rank of Pharaohs. The god 
had procured for his prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed that he was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The maintenance of 
his cult was consequently the primary duty of the 
royal house and of all the courtiers and officials 
connected with it, not indeed in the sense that an 
officially prescribed State cult was introduced, but 
one that had the force of consuetudinary propriety 
in view of the religious notions which had. been 
cherished from olden times by the now reigning 
Pharaonic house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians also to the new cult, 
and move the various priestly colleges to grant it 
admittance into their temples. This advance in 
the honours paid to some particular god, followed 
by a decline wlien the power of the dynasty from 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Amon, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken place prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, great significance was 
possessed by the jackal-headed god Ap-nat, who 
was ultimately regarded as the nome god of Sint. 
His image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jackal’s tail, in allusion to his cult, 
was, down to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached, to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rule. In the course of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded quite into the background 
in the cult. In the Old Empire he still held the 
place of one of the chief gods of the dead, in the 
Middle Empire even this prestige begins to decay, 
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and under the New Empire in almost every necro* 
polls his place is taken by another jackal-god, 
Anubis, wlm, in the train of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the concep- 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Egypt, originally quite apart from religious con- 
siderations, had brought with it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis iv. sought at one bound forcibly to 
raise to the^ chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
disc, worshipped as one of the natural bodies — a 
cult which under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance. The rest of the gods were 
to take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, as in the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god^ by destroying Ms name in inscriptions, 
etc. This violent revolution had no success. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his worship survived in only a few places, and even 
tliere to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly figures should en- 
joy Divine authority, it AVas not necessary for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of E^ypt ; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself sufficient to exclude such a sui)position. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespread regard 
throughout Egypt, without ever having possessed 
any such local authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the whole country have no place among 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
5api, and, above all, the principal god of his- 
torical Egypt, Ra. This sun -god was indeed 
specially worshipped at Heliopolis, a city which 
was called after him by the sacred name 

‘ house of Ra,’.bub the nome god here was originally 
not Ra hut Atuin (Turn). The latter is likewise 
a sun -god, who even in later times always enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ra, an attempt being 
frequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of Ra, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the whole of Egypt, Ra is m- 
debted, accordingly, not to any local authority 
possessed by him, — as a city Heliopolis never had 
any very great importance, — bub to the doctrine 
concerning him and to the development of religious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in U pper 'Egypt, and which, it 
would appear, succeeded only gradually in con- 
quering the Delta, Ra plays no considerable rdle. 
Even under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi- 
dence at Memphis, not far from Heliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accession 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from c. 2000 B.C,, makes 
the first three kings of this dynasty to have been 
the offspring of the god Ra by the wife of a priest 
of Ra in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this legend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain tliat from the 5th dynasty 
onwards all the Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ra. Nevertheless, the god does not at first 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king Ra-en-user ot the 5th dynasty already 
caused a great sanctuary to be erected to him at 
Abusir (cf. Aegyp. Ztschr, xxxvii. Iff’, xxxviiL 
94 tt'., xxxix. 91 if.). It is not till the time of the 
Middle Empire that Ra is mentioned witly ever- 
increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the specially close relation between deity and sun 
berizfs at the same time to inffuence the conceptioa 
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formed of other gods. This leads, for instance, in 
the case of the Theban Amon, to a complete amal- 
gamation of the old god of Thebes with the sun- 
god — a result which finds outward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Araon-Ra. But, even when this 
new name is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always during this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happened with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Sebek- 
Ba, and "the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is inliuenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium B.C. practically the whole of the more 
important Egyptian gods became more or less 
clearly defined sun-gods, and processes of thought 
derived from the solar faith were allowed to inhu- 
enee even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world who were connected with the Osirian doc- 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 195^). 

But, although the nature of the Egyptian deities 
was in later times prevailingly solar, we must be 
careful not to carry inferences from this hack to 
earlier periods. We can trace the progress of the 
process by aid of the monuments, and are not at 
liberty otfhand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(5) In consequence of the independence of the 
various nome gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram- 
melled by similar pretensions on the part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
Quite the reverse ! In taking over a foreign god 
to a new nome, they calmly took over also his titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
a Dojppelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thought was 
that deities of this kind were declared to he essen- 
tially identical or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, without, however, the further stej) being 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde- 
pendent individuality for each particular form. 
Especially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or temple god bears in other places 
the names of the local deities, but one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, e,g. 
even by Brugsch, that the forms in question are 
actually identical. Such statements are merely 
intended to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of all Divine power — a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may all of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a different form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal does not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actual conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship and temples survive and 
have been already excavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting 'when new texts and 
monuments emerge from places that had not been 
previously examined. Chance plays so great a 
part in the matter that it is quite possible that 
gods at present scarcely known to us had great 
importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms 'Which are frequently named in our sources 
j>n<je possessed only slight significance. Here, as 
little as elsewhere in Egyptological questions, are 
we at liberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth 


of monuments that have survived, their number li 
relatively small considering the thousands of yeari 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be used with caution in drawing inferences as t® 
ancient conditions in general. This must be kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the 'extant texts principally speak ; and, 
above all, they are those which possessed th© 
greatest interest for the nations of antiquity out- 
side Egypt. 

(B) List of gods:^l. NATIVE Egyptian 
DEITIES. — Ra is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as a man, or as a man with a hawk’s head, guides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times lie also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 1S2). The centre of his worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. An [Heb. fk] or Pa-Bd, Gr. 
‘HXtouTToXis [Heb. ^ 12 ^ n’i]), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built him a great temple. For the 
most part he stands alone, but occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p, 179*^), Ra-t 
(Ra-t-ta-ui), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of Ra resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at Helio- 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build- 
ings were erected to him in the form of a flat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that erected by king 
Ra-en-user at Abusir (see above, p. ISS**). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens by 
ship. Two barks, bearing the names Madet and 
Sekti, are generally attributed to him ; in later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
every hour of the day. The name of Ra is associ- 
ated with numerous legends which depict him as 
a king decaying with age, against whom gods and 
men rebel, but who always emerges victorious from 
the resulting conflicts. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along with and often confused 
with Ra. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important — 

(1) Horus. — Our treatment of this god is rendered 
difficult by the circumstance that under this name 
w^ere understood two deities, who were originally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they passed 
into one another : Horus, the son of Isis (see below, 
p. 194^), and Horns the sun-god. The latter, again, 
is separated into a number of independent indi- 
vidual forms, wliich are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horus. Thus 'we have : Her-ur^ 
‘Horus the ancient,’ of Letopolis; Her-men-t% 
‘ Horus of the two eyes,’ of Shedenu in the Delta 5 
Her-chmt-mi’ma, ‘ Horus in the condition of not 
seeing,’ of Letopolis ; ^er-em~chtiH, ‘ Homs on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Harmachis, at Tanis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Gizeh is his symbol ; ffer-mib, ‘ the golden 
Horns,’ who is regarded especially as the midday 
sun ; JSer-behudti, ^ Horns of Edfu,' whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-averter on temples, steles, etc. Then, again, 
Herdca, ‘ Horus the bull ’ ; Her-desher, * the red 
Horns’; Her-dp-shetii,, ‘Horus the revealer of the 
secret,’ answer to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
'which were thus thought of as solar forms. — He7'-t 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Horus (see p. 

(2) Chepera,^ ‘ he that becomes ’ (Germ. ‘ der Wer- 
dende ’), is primarily the morning snn. A Turin 
text declares : ‘ I am Chepera in the morning, Ra 
at midday, Turn in the evening,’ but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of iu 
pretty much one and the same way as = the sun in 
general 

(3) Turn or Atum is the god of Heliopolis, and 
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is frequently regarded as the creator ; lie is por- 
trayed mostly as a man with the crowns of Egypt 
A great temple dedicated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, and known as Pa- 
Tmn (‘house of Turn,’ the biblical Pithom; cf. 
Naville, The Store^city of Pithom^ London, 1885). 

(4) Sbu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes and Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the gods. His female consort 
and twin sister is the lion-headed Tefnut. The 
notions cherished regarding this goddess, and 
especially her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
religious system, underwent numerous variations. 
In the myths she does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, ‘the sun’s disc,’ of whom we have spoken 
already (see p. 183^), is, in contrast to Ea, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
He is portrayed as the solar disc from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands which reach dowm the signs for life, power etc. 
Araenophis IV. (c, 1450 E.C.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in Egypt, called himself in honour 
of him (Jhu{achuyen~dten^ ‘splendour of the solar 
disc,’ and built him a great temple at Tel el-Amarna 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the henotheistic [not monotheistic) refor- 
mation of this king made little change in Egypt. 
The organization of officials remained the same (cf. 
Baillet, Bee. de trav. rel. d V Egypt, xxiii. 140 ffi), 
and so did the cultus and the religious formuhie, 
in which the ancient Divine names were simiily 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. ^ In 
numerous hymns, touched with poetical feeling, 
which have been found in the tombs of el-Amarna, i 
tJie god is hailed as beneficent star, bringer of light 
and heat, rejoicer of man and beast, creator and 
nourisher of all things and beings, the only deity 
that is worthy of veneration, etc. As a matter of 
course, no myth is attached to the nature god 
hirnseif. 

Amon of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural force which generates 
animals and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hermonthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root men 
( = ‘ stand’), the allusion being to the erected 
phallus. At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (see above, p. 184^), 
and thus arises Amon-Ra, who is now hailed re- 
peatedly in hymns as creator, dispenser of nourish- 
ment, etc. "More and more he arrogates the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
henotheistic sense, and then designated panthe- 
istically as god of the All, the other gods being his 
members and parts. During this period the custom 
originated of deriving his name from amen {‘ to be 
hidden’), the idea being that his true name, i.e. his 
real nature, is concealed (see above, p. 181^). He is 
portrayed as a man with a high feather crown. 

At Thebes Amon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Ghunsu. There is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
bhat a god^ like a man, grows old and dies. In 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supposed to generate by his wife, 
who is usually also his sister, a son like himsmf, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who had been his own 
mother, a son like himself— he becomes, as the 
Egyptians say, ka-mutf, ‘ husband of his mother, 
— who succeeds him on his death. Strangely 
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enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
But this_ is probably due, not to any real immor- 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 

Besides the triad, we find in Egyptian temples 
groups of four or eight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles : at times the forms 
have actually a close connexion, at other times 
one of the gods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, etc. Pre-eminent in this class is the 
ennead of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythplogical system co-operated, and which then- 
exercised an influence upon other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, Et. de omjth. ii. 337 ffi). In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of ^a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
sonth of Karnak in Thebes ( Benson -Gourlay, The 
Temple of Mid in Asher, London, 1899), where she 
passed for queen of heaven and eye of Ea, and 
where numerous lion-headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 186^^), particularly 
by Amenophis III. and Sheshonk I. Instead of 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
goddess of the under world, Amenti, ‘she wffio 
belongs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Ghunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [cAew5=:‘ pass through,’ here with reference to 
the motion of the stars]. He bears upon his 
hawk’s head a moon -crescent and sun’s disc, and 
the mention of him runs parallel with that of the 
other moon -deities (Thoth, Aah, etc.). In later 
times he becomes tlie god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, ‘ Ghunsu, the beautifully 
resting one,’ who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and ‘ Cliunsu, the executor of plans,’ who is 
sent oui by the other as physician and magician. 
To the first of these a great temple was erected at 
Karnak by Ramses III. and his successors ; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aegyp. 
Ztsehr. xxxviii. 126). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid; he has a hawk’s head, .solar disc, and 
the Amon feathers, and in the Theban period of 
Egyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
for battle, is compared. His embodiment at 
Ernient is the Bacis (see below, p. lOCP). 

Min [formerly read Chem or Amsi} was the god 
of Panopolis, Koptos, and other places; he pre- 
sents himself as an itliy phallic man, and is viewed 
as the god of procreation. Harvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
often coincides with Amon ha-mutf as the god 
who constantly reproduces himself and thus lives 
for ever. 

Ghnum or Chnuphis, the ram-headed god of the 
cataract region, is creator of the world, which he 
fashioned upon tlie potter’s wheel, and of Iniman 
beings, whom he ‘ constructed.’ By his side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Animit. In addition, we find occasionally coupled 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
wards, without our being able, however, to fix hei 
exact significance. At all events, she played a part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptie era by her sacred 
animal, the frog. 

Ftah (Gr. was the god of Memphis, and, 
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as such, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons call him Hephcestos. Hei'odotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod, ii. 99, 101, 
121, 176). Ptah appears in mummy form, swathed, 
with only the head free ; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Memphis he was regarded 
as the^ lirst king of the countiy and as creator, a 
rOIe v/hich at Phihe is assigned to PtaJyTatunen, 
a combination of Ptah and Tanen or Tatunen, a 
deity wlio makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as earth-god, recalls the Egyptian 
Seb (Keb). Ptah is also combined with other 
deities so as to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptah’ Aten- ‘Ptah solar disc of the 
heaven,’ who illumines the earth Avith his rays ; 
Ptah-Nu, the father of the gods; Ptah-Htipi, 
Ptah the Nile ; and, above all, PtaJySokaris, to 
whom Ptah-SoJcaris-OsmSi Ptah’Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is composed of Ptah along Avith Sechet and 
their son N efer-Tum or Imhetep (Imhtbes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lion-headed sun-goddess, 
Avho, under the title of ‘ the eye of Ka,’ slaughters 
E.a’s enemies. In her essential significance she 
coincides pretty nearly Avith the lion-headed Mut 
of Thebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Speos Artemidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man Avhose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from AAdiich Ave may infer that he 
Avas a god of the regeneration and reawakening 
of nature, although there are no specific details of 
this in the inscriptions. Imhetep, ‘ he who comes 
in peace,’ is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
fitting cap upon his head. He generalljr appears 
seated, Avith a rolled-up papyrus upon his knees. 
In earlier times his figure does not seem to occur, 
but in the later NeAv Empire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notAvithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, Avhere he is intro- 
duced as a learned god. — For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179^*. 

Sokaris, conceived of as haAvk-headed, is pri- 
marily a sun-god. His principal festival fell at the 
Avinter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic period Avas 
celebrated on the morning [at an earlier period 
perhaps on the evening] of the 26th of Choiak (cf. 
Brugsch, Bev, egyp. i. 42 ff.). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necropolis 
of Memphis (where there is still a reminiscence of 
him in the name Saqqarak), and thus became 
blended on the one side Avith the Memphitic Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, Osiris, 
whose symbols were, in consequence, often assigned 
to him. 


Nechebit of EiJeithyiaspolis, the vulture-formed 
tutelary goddess of tipper Egypt, generally ap- 
pears in company Avith the serpent-formed Uat’-it 
of Buto, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of the tAvo stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, Avho united both their spheres of 
authority under his SAvay. 

Hathor, ‘the house of Horns’ according to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without num- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Denderah, 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal Avas the cow, in 
consequence of which she occasionally appears AAuth 
a coAv’s head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently cow’s ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
Avqiid, and yet other Hathoxs are the seven female 
beings who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and, like our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Sebak (Suchos) appears vrith a crocodile’s head 
or as a crocodile, under this same name, how- 


ever, we must distinguish at least three difterent 
deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
Avho is combined Avith Ra and makes his appear- 
ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side Avith the 
sun-god Aroeris. Another Sebak constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Sebak Avho is regarded as the god of evil. His 
sacred animals Avere the crocodiles, which Avere 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
Avorld, and Avhich in most of the nomes of Egypt 
Avere hunted to the death. The centre of Avorsliip 
of a Sebak who Avas well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayum. 

(2) Foreign deities. -—T he Egyptian gods 
during the fiourishing period of the country’s 
history Avere not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number such of the gods of neighbouring 
peoples as had been found to be powerful and 
capable of resistance. It is a sign of deterioration 
that such a course Avas not folloAved Avith the 
Greek and Homan deities, who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but had to 
be content Avith the Avorsliip of certain circles of 
the people AA'^ho Avould regard them as special gods. 
In the first millennium B.C. the Egyptian religion 
Avas too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaizing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formulae 
are in the most unmistakable fashion sought out 
and employed once more. In earlier times it Avas 
ditlerent. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then Avorshipped in the Nile valley along with 
the native gods. 

(a) From the Libyans the Egyptians, in invading 
their future settlements, presumably borrowed the 
goddesses Neith and Bast, Avho at the beginning 
of Egyptian history play a considerable pari, then 
recede entirely, and come forward once more in 
the Saitic period (from B.C. 700 onwards). 

Bast appears pre-eminently as the local goddess 
of Bubastis in the Delta, Avhere she had a share in 
the cult of the principal temple (Naville, Bubastis, 
London, 1891 ; Festival Hall of Osorkon //., London, 
1892). She is portrayed AAuth a cat’s head, and, 
like all lion- and cat-lieaded goddesses, is regarded 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the mythology. 

Neith Avas thought of as an armed woman, Avith 
bow and arroAv in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she Avas Avell knoAvn to the Greeks. In myth- 
ology she is regarded as the mother of Ha, and 
then becomes blended Avith Isis, along AAutli Avhom 
she plays a r6le in the Osirian festivals, which 
under the New Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Libyans of the time of Seti I. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into tlieir clothes (cf. Mallet, Le mite de Neith 
d Sais, Paris, 1889 ; Petrie, Naqada, p. 64). 

Amongst deities that were originally Libyan 
should perhaps be included also the tAvo goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, Avlio at a later period make their 
appearance in the cataract district as companions 
ot Chnum (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
croAvn of Upper Egypt and the cow’s horns, and is 
regarded as queen ot heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of ail gods, and is compared by the Greeks Avith 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
common Avith her. Amikit Avears a feather crown, 
is regarded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the neighbourhood of Philse, and is com- 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm footing in Egypt proper. 

{b) Bes and Ta-urt and their companions appear 
to be of African origin, by which is not meant that 
we are to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empire, and to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although these stood in the most 
glaring opposition to the refined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bes is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the cynwlurits guttat'us, whose name [bes) 
the god himself bears. Apart from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and almost 
always as of the male sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him. In later times i 
a number of by- forms (JJait, Ahti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
etc.) take their place by his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- j 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet played no part ; in the Middle Empire ■ 
there is *still little mention of him ; it is during the ! 
New Empire, especially in the Saitic period, that j 
he attains his bloom (cf. Krall in Jahrb. d. Wien, 
Kunsthist, Samml. ix. p. 72 If, ; A. Grenfell, j 
PSBA xxiv. 21 ff. ). He is regarded as a deity who i 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newborn babe with his dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at the same time from 
all evil, and especially against witchcraft. He 
thus becomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times he is confused 
with the young sun, and at a later period is 
thought of also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt’s embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 
pendant breasts, and often with a long mane 
hanging down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
with her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
Apet, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the cow-formed Hathor. She appears at the 
entrance to necropoleis and to the realm of the 
dead, presumably occupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurrection. Her symbol is one of the most fre- 
quently occurring amulets in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Egyptian history. 

(c) Asiatic, principally deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZD MG xxi, 716 fit*. ; W. Max Muller, A 
Europa, 311 fit*.) found their way into the Egyptian 
temples under the New Empire, a period during 
which the Egyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the ditierent 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Baal, Beshpu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of Kadesh. The last named will 
be dealt with in the same category as the Egyp- 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. 19P). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Bamesside 
period, and indeed his cult appears to have had its 
starting-point at the city of Tanis in the eastern 
Delta, where Bamses ii. gave to this god a place 
even in the chief temple. His name has frequently 
for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have been 
identified — a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the by-form of Set, namely 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as god of the 
Asiatics. No statues of Baal have been discovered 
in Egyptian temples up till now, 

Beshpu, the Phoenician carries a lance, 

exhibits Semitic features, and makes Eis appear- 
ance^ frequently upon steles belonging to the 
fiourisliing period of Egyptian history. 

Astarte was worshipped in several Egyptian 
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temples. The most frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Memphis, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty between 
Bamses II. and the Asiatic Kheta, she appears as 
goddess of the Kheta, but even Bamses ii. himself 
esteemed her so highly that he named one of his 
sons after her — MGr-A-{s)trot (Wiedemann, Hero^ 
dot’s Zweites Buck, 433; cf. Spiegelberg, PSBA 
xxiv. 41 ffi). 

Anta likewise makes her appearance as goddess 
of the Kheta. She bears shield, lance, and battle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
Bamses II. and in. worshipped her, and the first 
named of these monarclis called his favourite 
daughter and future wife after her — Bcjit-Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither her cult nor 
that of her Semitic associates appears to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
official cult, quite in contrast Avith that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
have found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles. 

{Z) Deified 3ief. — In treating of the Egyptian 
religion, great importance has frequently been 
attached to the worship of the king of the land, 
and a wdiole pantheon of kings has been attributed 
to the Egyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. ISO^), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence bore the title ‘beautiful ^od,’ and felt him- 
self to belong to ttie order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hymns were composed 
which attributed to him all manner of divine 
attributes (for examples see Maspero, Genre 6pist. 
76 fi*.); he is portrayed with the insignia or the 
gods ; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt offered adoration to him in the popular 
cult and elsewhere. But in the temple cult his 
worship had a very subordinate place. Amenophis 
III. indeed prays to his own lea, and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
gifts. Bamses ll. admits himself into the number 
of his temple gods, etc. But, upon the whole, 
even these raonarchs stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be noted also as a circum- 
stance connected with this, that the cult ceases as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that occasionally, 
even after their death, offerings continue for a con- 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
with their own directions and from funds left by 
them for the purpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few; of them^ are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(cf. e.g, for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxviii. 121 fil'.), and even then only 
in company with others. The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to themselves, 
appear to have been nearly all very quickly 
alienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than kings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours after death. One 
of these rare instances is found in the time of 
Amenophis III. in the person of Amenophis the 
son of IJapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (cf. Wiedemann in 
PSBA xiv. 334, Urguell, vli. 289 ff.; Sethe, AEgyp’- 
tiaca, 107 ft'). Another is the prince of Cush, 
Pa-ser, who for a length of time bears the title of 
‘the god’ (Wiedemann, PSBA xiv, 3321), and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the 18th dynasty (Wiede- 
mann, Orient. Ltztg. iii. 361 ff.). The Greeks 
assert, further (see the citations in Wiedemanm 
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PSBA xiv. 335), that in the otherwise unknown 
[lity of Anabis a man was venerated as a god, and 
had gifts presented for him to eat. But such 
notices are isolated ; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the officials of the 
building erected by tliem. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of this kind with the proper cult of the dead, 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term. 

(4) The pop ular gods.— P artition of the great 
gods . — The older investigators of the history of 
Egyptian religion proceeded on the principle that 
the best way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
draw conclusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no necessary guarantee for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Homs of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horus of Letopolis or Horns the son of 
Tsis. This circumstance it was sought in the first 
instance to explain by assuming that the original 
Egyptian gods were worshipped at difierent places, 
and that, under the influence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying images, etc., 
there arose in course of time difierent conceptions 
of the gods, which found expression in the local 
by-names for the primeval divinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
a much fuller scope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same god was worshipped under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
regarded as an independent personality. 

When in invocations a god appears with different 
by-names, as for instance Amon-Ka the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amon-Ra the lord of 
the throne of the world, our first impulse is to find 
here two titles of one and the same god, and we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. But when in pictorial represen- 
tations we see a number of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instance of a different by-name, 
and who are worshipped together, the Egyptians 
held in such cases that each of the pictures had 
also a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thutmosis III. appears at Karnak (Leps. 
Denim-, iii. 36 c, d) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
called Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the world, another Amon-Ra the lord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes ; and 
these are followed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-Ra the ^reat in love, etc. Sometimes the 
texts in such instances indicate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egypt to 
name any one must not be understood in our 
Aveakened sense ; the name is an independent part 
of the Ego, the different names have difierent in- 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains hoAV it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 
Wiedemann in Milanges did. d Earlez, p. 372 ff.) re- 
presents one of the king’s shoemakers, Amen-eni- 
apt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship- 
ping the following forms:' (1) the human-formed 
Amon-Ra in the valley, the lord of heaven ; (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-Ra, the lion of valour, the 


great god ; (3) the rani-formed Amon-Ra of Surerii, 
i.e. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Siirerii. 

It will scarcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above tliere has been uniformly a 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards became by- 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the ' texts 
suggest that there was once a god known as ‘ lord 
of lieaven,’ anotlier as * lord of the All,’ a third 
as ‘great in love,’ etc., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
etc., just as hairpened, for instance, in Greece Avith 
deities like Hygieia, Eubuleus, Basileia, and others 
(cf. 'Usener, Gotternam-en, 21611'.). But the old 
deities never became completely absorbed in the 
new form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must corre- 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no gods but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
man or beast or any other perceptible obj ect. Thus 
there could he in the same place difierent embodi- 
ments of the same great god, the latter being only 
apparently a unity, but in reality composed of a 
long series of Divine individualities independent of 
one another. 

(a) The Divine forms for heaven and earth are sup- 
plied, in the Egyptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate these concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it also with the 
heavenly bodies. Here, again, there is in general no 
mention of the worship of the natural body hut of 
that of a deity animating it. For the most part, 
it is true, these remained special gods; it is only in 
a few instances that Ave have to do Avith great gods 
AAffiose functions extended beyond giving its proper 
‘moA-ement to the heavenly body. Occasionally, 
hoAvever, tlie attempt Avas made to combine the 
special god Avith a great god, in the same Avay as 
at Thebes the special gods Avere readily brought 
into relation to Ainon-tla (see above, p. 185=^). We 
thus hear of Isis-Sothis instead of Sothis alone 
as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-Osiris in- 
stead of Bennu (Phoenix). The combination of 
Horus Avith the planet-gods also belongs to this 
category. The old month-gods Avere almost Avholly 
replaced by great gods, to Avhom the months Avere 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, only ‘the 
great heat ’ and ‘ the little heat ’ for the tAvo prin 
cipal summer months (see, for lists of such divini- 
ties, Leps. Denkm. iii. 170 f.). The gods of the 
particular days of the Aveek were also combined 
Avith great gods, Avhereas the goddesses of the 
hours of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence doAvn to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an inAmcation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 

The proper moon-god Aah gradnally passed into 
the god Thoth, and, even Avhen he is not exactly 
amalgamated Avith the latter, he is depicted simi- 
larly to him. In later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, We have in him an 
actuaT moon-god whose personality originally ran 
parallel Avith that of Aah, and to whom the cyno- 
cephalus was sacred; whereas the later more im- 
portant Ibis -Thoth, associated with Avriting and 
the healing art, is, to all appearance, of a difierent 
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origiTi. Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary elements 
combined in the same god, although the task is 
one til at in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

(b) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli- 
opolis, where the siin>god embodied himself, amongst 
otlier forms, in a stone. It is hard to say whether 
we should detect here the influence of the Semites, 
in whose native land Divine stones played a great 
part, or whether we have to do with genuine 
Egyptian notions. In any case, this species of 
worship exhibits itself as long established. The 
form of the deity appears to have varied ; the texts 
speak now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
tiie obelisks in the classical period of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to Ka or to some deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
pillar ; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. It was 
probably owing simply to the influence of Heli- 
opolis that the belief in this embodiment of Ra 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osiris, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in the 
Si] ape of a brick-mould. Late texts mention also 
worsiiip paid to the metals and to half-precious 
stones, but such notices are rare. 

(c‘) The worship of high places could naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
characteristic elevations are in general wanting in 
tlie fiat plateaus that stretch along both banks of 
the river ; but instances of it do occur. The cir- 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
copper mines of the Sinaitic peninsula was situated 
upon a mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
due to Semitic infiuenee. But we find a similar 
state of things in other places as well. At Heli- 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrifices were 
oiiered to the sun-god at his rising (Pianchi stele, 

1. 102). At Gebel Barkal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
mountain, probably because it was itself regarded* 
as holy, and not merely because of the sanctuaries 
to which it afforded shelter. From the end of the 
second millennium B. C. come some notices pointing 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountain 
peak over Sheh Abd el-Gurnah at Thebes. This 
peak has prayers addressed to it ; a ka, a Divine 
personality, is attributed to it ; transgressions may 
be committed against it, Avhich it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that effect is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identified with the serpent Mer-seker (‘ she 
who loves silence ’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necropolis. But originally the 
mountain was an independent Divine form (cf. the 
texts in Maspero, de myth, ii. 402 fi’. ; ^ Capart, 
Itevue de V Univei^siU de Bruxelles, vi. [April 1901]), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inscriptions of Egypt may be 
expected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities ; in temple-mseriptions, on the con- 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
sliowing that here they were not regarded as of 
sulliciently high rank to find mention by the side 
of the great gods. 

(cl) The cult of springs and streams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of springs, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Heliopolis. In it, according to a stele of the 8th 
cent. B.c. (Pianchi stele, 1. 102), the sun-god Ra 
vashed his face, and his example was followed by 


kings when tliey visited the sanctuary. It is not 
said whether the spring actually received Divine 
honours, but it certainly possessed a certain sacred- 
ness, which it retained even after the fall of the 
Egyptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun ; and, according to the Chris- 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary, -when fleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the infant 
Jesus in it (Evang. Inf. Arab. c. 24; Abd Allatif, 
Bel. de VEgypte [French tr. by de Sacy], p. 88 fi*.)* 

Far more important was the place held by the 
Nile (Eapi), on whose flow and inundation the 
prosperity and even the existence of Egypt de- 
pended, and which was conceived of as a fat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, flowers upon his head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth composed of sedge. He 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopolis near 
Memphis, Heliopolis, etc.); in other instances he 
\vas received into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deities. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held in his honour and to 
mark the phases of his increase ; numerous hymns 
celebrating his beneficence have come down to us, 
being found even engraved upon rock- walls along 
with lists of ofierings to be presented to him (cf. 
e.g. Stern, Aegpp. Ztschr. 1878, p. 129'fi‘. ; Maspero, 
Ilynme au Nil, Paris, 1868). In these texts he 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, bringer of joy, 
creator, nourislier of the whole land. In all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile comes into no further relations with 
the great deities of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not view'od as one divinity, but is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of Low^er Egypt. W hen 
these tw'o bind together for Pharaoh the plants that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the w'hole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each nome has its own Nile. 

In the train of the Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody the blessings dispensed by 
him. Thus we have the god of provisions, Ka (not 
to be confounded with the soul-form ka), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the gods ^u, 
T’efa, and Resef, which stand for abundance and 
nourishment; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 
the serpent-headed goddess of the harvest, Reimut. 

(e) The worship of animals (cf. Wiedemann, 

‘ Culte des animaiix’ in the Museon, viii. 211 fi*., 
309 fi*.; Mel. de Harlez, 372ft*. ; Herodofs Zweites 
Buck, 271 fi'.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of the most remartable features of Egyptian 
religion. In discussing this subject w^e must dis- 
tinguish betw^'cen the Divine honours paid to cer- 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
whole classes of animals sacred to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer- 
tain animals were specially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they were fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, or for some other mythological 
reason. The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must be fed, 
after their death they were frequently embalmed 
and buried, but were not W'orshi|>ped. Tlie plieno- 
menon wdth wliicli w^e are dealing may be com- 
pared with the high regard for certain animals 
shown in other lands : for instance, at tlie present 
day, for the stork in N. Geriminy ; it is not animal 
W'orship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of animal found in Egypt is included in this 
category of sacred animals (see list in Parthey’s 
Plutarch, de Is. 261 ft*.), but regard for a particulax 
species is commonly con lined to particular nomes 
or districts, and one nome had no scruple about 
killing and eating the sacred animals of another. 

The case is quite difierenfc with individual 
animals that ranlmd as Divine. In them a par- 
ticular god embodies himself when he descends te 
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earth, and lives on in this incarnation in the 
temple. The cult is then occupied essentially 
with this god-animal, which is duly supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, etc. We learn this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inscrip- 
tions in such cases alwajfs speak of the god him- 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the animal incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the first embodiment was not a com- 
plete one ; its immortal soul passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world beyond. Hence the 
Osiris dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there ’were numerous 
sucli graves of animals. Besides real animals, we 
encounter, amongst these embodiments of deity, 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is the phcenix, an embodiment of Ka. The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually existing creatures, like the sphinx, the 
grifiin, etc., which were supposed to inhabit the 
desert (cf. e.g, Leps. Denkm, ii. 131 ). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the classi- 
cal authors, are the following 

Apis (Egyp, Hctpi ) — a bull in the form of which 
Ptah of Memphis embodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be engendered by a moonbeam ; 
the cow which gave birth to him shared in the 
veneration paid him. He was recognized by a 
number of marks, about whose appearance tradi- 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oracles, partly 
directly, and partly through his attendants. His 
death occasioned general mourning; his place of 
burial, from the middle of the 18th d^mast;^, was 
a rock-cut catacomb, the so-called Strapmm, in the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the animal passed as Osiris- Apis into the world 
beyond, and this double form became blentled, in 
the minds of the Greeks who were settled in 
Egypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclepios. 
Thus arose the hybrid god Sarapis or Serapis, 
w’hose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
was diffused over the whole of the Boman Empire 
(cf. e,g, Lafaye, Mist, du culte des divinites d"" Alex- 
andrite Paris, 1884). 

Mnevis — an incorporation of Ba as a bull, at 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis—a bull form of Ba (Mont), at Her- 
monthis. 

Suchos— a crocodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
lake in the Payum, which likewise gave oracles, 
and was interred in the catacombs of the laby- 
rinth. 

A ram form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon-Ba at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an ihis at Hermopolis Magna, and, it 
wmuld appear, also in a temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was^ regarded as a sacred animal, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phoenix in earlier times conceived 

of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of Ba, especially as the morning sun, 
in a temple at Heliopolis (cf. Wiedemann, Aegyp, 
Ztschr. i878j p. 89 ffV), but worshipped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Phcenix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embodiment of Ba-Harmachis, w’ho is represented 
, in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by various deities 
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when they descend to the earth as w’^atchers. Th® 
figures representing spliinxes generally have th@ 
features of the dedicator of the particular sphinx, 
i.e., for the most part, the features of a king. Th© 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity portrayed should he female, and the 
dedicator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The sphinx was 
originally unwinged ; it was only under Asiatic 
influence that it came to assume wings. 

The coio was an embodiment of Hathor and of 
other maternal deities. — The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of several deities of the tomb dis- 
tricts— above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 189^), 
as well as of harvest deities like Eennut and many 
others. 

(/) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worship of plants and trees than one 
might expect in the case of an essentially agri- 
cultural people. This deficiency of statement is 
explicable on the ground that the cult of vege- 
table life Avas part of the popular religion, and only 
found occasional admittance into the temple cult. 
Even Avhen the latter was the case, one can always 
see clearly how loose was the connexion of the 
cult of plants with that of the great gods, and liow 
little, in consequence, this connexion was main- 
tained. 

Thns, a religiously important tree is the sycomore 
which stood in the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from Avhich a goddess, who is more or 
less identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
Avith food and drink for their Avanderings. This 
notion took its rise from the actually existing 
isolated trees groAving at the commencement of 
the desert, in small holloAvs Avhere Avater is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman Avould seek rest, and express his grati- 
tude by paying veneration to them. A great 
deal of vacillation is shoAvn as to the particular 
deity Avith Avhom this sycomore is to be brought 
into relation. The one usually selected was 
Hathor, the mistress of the West, but besides 
her we find Isis, Selkit, Neith, Nut (cf. Wiede- 
mann, Bee, de trav. rel, d V Egypt, xvii. 10 f.). 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of Avhich Avere occasionally 
Amnerated in the same sense as everything else 
connected Avith the temple. In the Ptolemaic 
1 i)eriod an atteinp>t Avas made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all temples, 
and thus to include the various species of sacred 
trees in the lists of materia sacra. Thus in 24 
nomes Ave find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordia 
myxa (?), in 16 the Zizyphus Spina Christie in 
1 "or 2 the sycomore, the Juniperus Bhceniceae and 
the Tamarix Nilotica. In all, 10 species of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as many as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueher 
die in altdgyp. Texten erwahnten Bdumte 8 If. ). So 
far as Ave ' knoAV, the only tree that played a con- 
siderable rOle in the temple cult Avas one that grew 
at Heliopolis near the spot Avhere the sun-cat 
killed the Apepi serpent. From this tree the 
Phoenix took flight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed the name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (cf. Lef6- 
bure, Sphinx e v. 1 ff*., 65 ff.). 

The most surprising circumstance in connexion 
Avith the AA^hole subject of plant ^worship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultiis inscriptions. Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322) ; and a stele 
at Dorpat {PSBA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
Ta-urt of the Dum palm ; but such notices are only 
exceptional. 
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With greater frequency than sacred trees we 
encounter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometimes assigned to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is brought into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris a, wakening to new life is portrayed as a 
mummy lyhfig upon its back, and with corn sprout- 
ing from it (Papyr. Louvre, v. 27, in Pierret, Dogme 
de la resurrection ; relief at Philee, in Eosellini, 
Mon, del culto, p. 23). Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Birch, 
Cotfin of Amamu, pi. 276), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Dead. Even in the Osiris festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of corn from 
the figure of Osiris still pla^^s a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Amenophis III. proof has been 
discovered by Loret (cf. E}diinx, iii. 106 f.) that it 
was occasionally the practice then, in connexion 
witli burial, to make corn grow from an image 
of Osiris as a kind of pledge of human immor- 
tality. 

ig) Of city divinities there must have been a con- 
siderable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Tliebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
woman, and who appears in two forms, namely 
Uas‘t ‘ Thebes,’ and ‘ she who is there in sight of 
her lord ’ (originally the necropolis of Drah abu 
Neggah ; cf. Maspero, M, de myth. ii. 403). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of such personifications. Even a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Egyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddess Kadesh, who derived her 
name from a Syrian city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as queen of heaven, mistress 
of all gods, daughter of Ea. She is portrayed, 
with a front view, as a woman standing upon 
a lion. To what foreign deity she originally 
answered, whether a Semitic Astarte in her local 
form as worshipped at i^fadesh, or a Plittite god- 
dess, cannot be determined, but the fashion of her 
portraiture makes the latter supposition the more 
probalile. 

(7i) There were also certain buildings, temples, 
pyramids, and the like, that were temporarily 
regarded as divinities to whom veneration was 
due. 

(5) Deified abstract ivonom —These hold 
a special place in the list of Egyptian objects of 
veneration. It would be a mistake to look upon 
such deification as the result of profound philo- 
sophical speculation ; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could be por- 
trayed and, if necessary, worshipped. The number 
of abstract notions known as yet from lists of gods 
or from otlier indications, is pretty large ; the dis- 
covery of fuller lists will no doubt increase the 
number. The base of an altar (now at Turin, 
pub. in TSBA iii. p. 110 ffi) dating from the 
time of king Pepi I. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
followinggroup : Day {Hru), Year (Eenpt), Eternity 
{Heh), Unendingness {Tet4a) ; followed by Life 
(Anch), Stability (2^^), and Joy (Fw-^-dS). ^ Further, 
we find here 'Seeing (Ma), and Hearing (Sen), 
and, finally, Eight Speaking {Mad-cher). In other 
insciiptions appear Taste [J^u], Perception [Sa), 
Strength {Us), etc. When it is desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a human form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn with arms and legs ap- 
pended to it. In the temple cult these forms xn 
general scarcely received actual w^orship, although 
some of them are mentioned not infrequently 
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under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make their appearance as a con- 
nected group at Heriiiopolis, where the so-called 
eight elpientary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity [JSeJi), Darkness 
{Kek), Heavenly Water {Nu), Earthly Water of 
Inundation (of the Nile, Newfi) ; see the Literature 
in Wiedemann, Orient. Ltztg, iv. 381 S'. From 
this starting - point they found admittance into 
other temples as well. 

There was only one abstract notion which by 
itself played a prominent part, namely the god- 
dess Maat, ‘ Truth,’ who appears as a woman, with 
the ideogram for ‘ truth ’ upon her head. She is 
quite materialistically conceived of ; one can eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diffused veneration for 
her, she had seldom a sacrificial cult of her own. 
When ixrominent officials are called ^ priests of the 
truth,’ this is probably ratlier a title intended to 
characterize them as specially truthful, and not 
the name of an actual office. Occasionally we 
hear of two Truths, in whicli case there was prob- 
ably in yie\Y the distinction between truth in 
action, i.e. justice, and inward sincerity. The 
goddess of Truth, when represented as human, 
a^xpears at times blindfolded, because she judges 
without respect of persons. She conducts the 
dead into the judgment-hall of Osiris, wliere she 
attends to tlie weighing of the heart. In myth- 
ology she plays no part ; and if at times she ap- 
pears^as the consort of Thoth, this has nothing to 
do with her proper signiffcance, but rests upon 
later speculation, which desired to bring the god 
of wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgment is to be passed on tlie statement 
that Maat is a daughter of Ra. This is simply an 
expression of tlie thought that the light of the 
sun brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been furtlier worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern, Aegyp, Ztschr. 1877, pp. 86 ff’., 113 ff. ; 
Wiedemann, Ann. du Mitsee Guimet, x. 581 tf.). 

iii. The cultus. — The worship of the deity in 
j the temple was concerned, above all, with the 
I charge of the image of the god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in the holiest part of the build- 
ing, the naos. The door leading to tlie naos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
Avas fastened by a priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of wdiich were smeared 
Avith clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of the first sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thns to renew the 
possibility of communion between the deity and 
man. Regarding this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or followed the breaking of the seal, 
we are informed through the ritual books of vari- 
ous temples whicli liave come down to us, and 
which describe the various sacred duties to be 
performed on tlie morning of each day. W e have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti l., for 
Osiris, Isis, Homs, Anion, Ea - Harmachis and 
Ptah (puhl. by Mariette in Abydos, i. 34-86) ; at 
Karnak (in the Hall of Pillars, back wall), from 
the time of Seti I., for Amon-Ea (not yet pubL). 
Then there are isolated pieces ; mostly with refer- 
ence to royal visits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 
correct order, but fumislied with alibreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple walls, on the outside of the naos, temple 
doors, obelisks, etc. Further texts may be foxind 
in Papyr. Berlin 55 [now 3055] for Amon, and 14 
and 53 [now 3014 and 3053] for Mut, both dating 
from the time of the 20th dynasty (publ. i» 
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Hieratische Papyr. aus der KonigL Miis. zu 
lUrlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1901) ; cf. Lemm, Ritual- 
hucli des Ammondienstes, Leipzig, 1882 ; and Moret, 
L& rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritual 
for the dead, cf. especially Schiaparelli, II Lihro 
dei Funerals ii., where numerous examples are 
given ; for the meaning and translation of the 
latter texts, cf . Maspero, Ft. de myth. i. 283 ff. A 
number of the statements that come under the 
present category are already found in the Pyramid 
texts of the 6th dynasty. Tliese surviving accounts 
of tlie ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Eg^rptian ternides. ^ 

There is first a brief indication of the ritual act 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, and then follow the terms of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invocations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher significance, as they let 
ns see what was the form of the ancient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the latter was very much of one cast, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king when 
he brought a great otiering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro- 
mise of victory over his enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlasting life. Much the same usages were fol- 
lowed, moreover, when the object was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat and drink there. We 
caiinot go more fully into these ceremonies here, 
but we must speak of their order: — (1) There 
was first the ‘striking or rubbing of the fire,’ 
i.e. a spark was generated by strildng a flint or 
rubbing dry pieces of wood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
effluence of the eye of the sun-god Horns. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the fire for the burnt-oflering. The 
latter was the main object, for now follow: (2) 
the taking hold of the censer, (3) the placing of 
the incense-container on the censer, (4) the casting 
of the incense into the flame. Thereupon (5, 6) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated place, the 
naos, (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the news, and thus 

(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 

(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised Iiimself, and 
repeated the prostration a number of times, keep- 
ing his face all the while turned tow^ards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of oflerings were presented to the god : first of ail 
(20) a mixture of oil and honey, with which it was 
customary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the naos into the adjoining room of the 
temple, "where (22) he uttered a short prayer. 
Then (23, 24) he took his place once more in front 
of the naos, and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the steps which led from the temple floor to the 
level of the interior of the naos. Whereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after performing the above - mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equal footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
scarcely had he taken this step when he was 
seized once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinctly visible (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
trations he had previously performed (29-34). 
Then he burned incense (35, 36), and uttered one 


or more prayers and hymns in hoiioui ox ilie god 
(37-41). A figure of the goddess of Truth was now- 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to be 
truthful, must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense- 
ollering, meant not only for the god wdio was the 
special object of w'orship, but for all his com- 
panions who shared the veneration of the temple 
(43). Then began the purifying^ and clothing of 
the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the case in which the figure Yvas placed, in 
order to effect its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 
full of \vater (46) and Avitli four red pitchers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (48), 
brought a white sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50). Then he put on him, successively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-58), after 
which he brought to him two kinds of ointment 
(54, 55), then green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act which Yvas followed by scattering dust 
before the god (58), in order thereby to make 
even the spot, on Avhich the god or the sacred 
animal stood, clean. The priest next walked four 
times round the god (59), and this ceremony ex- 
plains "svhy the temple naos occupied a detached 
position in the sanctuary, namely, in order tliat 
this walking round it might be possible. At the 
close of this performance the presentation of offer- 
ings again took place. First the god received 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
wms fumigated with incense (61), and underw^ent 
a purification with four grains of a substance 
brought from the south, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (62, 63), then a purifi- 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
with ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 
incense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

Tlie object of all these acts Avas to clothe and to 
purify the god. The latter pointy was considered 
important, because the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaction ; even the gods must wash them- 
selves repeatedly if they desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumigating and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the iShle valley to perfume 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as well as a religious character. The man who 
above all had to wash himself Avas the priest, 
Avho Avas accordingly designated ‘the clean’ [ah, 
udh), the ideogram for Avhicli is a man over whom 
Avater is poured or Avho finds lumself beside Avater, 
in allusion to these frequent Avashings. • 

In addition to the purifying, the supplying of 
food and drink to the god or to the sacred animal 
played a part in the cultus ; but here Ave have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detail, for 
instance, about tlie prayers to be uttered in con- 
nexion Avith the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this AA'as regulated b}^ as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayers connected 
Avith the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religious ceremonies AA^e are 
Avithout the prescriptions as to the occasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt - off erings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptioiis, but these show that here too 
everything Avas fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to tlie discretion of the individual 
worshipper or the temple college. 

iv. CONCSmONS OF A FTJTXJRE LIFE.-— (1) Th^ 
notions as to a Avorld beyond (cf. Wiedemann, 
The Meabns of the Egyptian Dead, 'L otl^oh, 1901). 
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wliere gods and the dead have thcvir home, are 
primarily connected in the Nile valUy with the 
sun and his 24-hoiirs’ course. The ^an rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in his hark to 
tlie west ; for the motion of the sun, like that of 
all the heavenly bodies, is conceived of by the 
Egyptians as effected by a vessel, the waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heavenly 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that flows through 
the brazen heaven. ^ The sun -bark is generally 
supposed to be carried along by the stream, re- 
quiring merely to be steered ; it is only exception- 
ally that it is represented as drawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the bark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
man the vessel. The day vojrage lasts 12 hours, 
that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 eq^ual parts, these being 
consequently, as a matter of course, longer in 
summer than in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commences now 
upon a subterranean stream its night voyage, which 
also lasts 12 hours. The whole voyage of the sun 
is compared by the Egyptians to the life of man. 
The god is born in the morning, grows old during 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 
into the night, to rise again as a new god the 
following morning. Usually the whole process 
is accomplished, as indicated above, within four 
and twenty hours ; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over longer 
periods of 365 and more years. Wherever the 
sun comes, he finds gods * and spirits, but the 
distribution of these beings over heaven, earth, 
and tlie under world is variously conceived of at 
difterent times. 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selves we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
the cultus, apart from the offerings which were daily 
offered to the sun upon open-air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. If Doppelgdngers who did 
not dwell on earth were postulated for these, they 
were spoken of without any precise localizing of 
them, or they were called by such general titles as 
‘ lord of heaven or earth or Egypt,’ etc. In later 
times, in addition to this, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of pantheistically as inhabit- 
ing the whole world. Thus it is said (Horrack, 
Lamentations d’ Isisj pi. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘The 
heaven contains thy soul, the earth contains 
thy forms, the under world {Duat) contains thy 
secrets.’ A dwelling-place of the gods in the 
sense of the Greek Olympus is unknown to the 
Egyptians. 

(3) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of gods are those about the 
region which was believed to be the place of so- 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed — 

[a) Above the earthy in heaven, — Different views 
prevailed as to how the soul succeeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
into the spreading Plain of the Blessed. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the s]pot where the sun 
sank through a narrow opening into the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar Dark. On board of 
tlie latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 
themselves to the cremation of the dead ; the soul 
was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 
burning corpse. But the most widely diffused view 
was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 
kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 
men in that of a bird with a human head. In this 
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shape it left the body as it grew^ cold in death, and 
flew upwards. 

On reaching heaven, the soul dwelt in the com- 
pany of the gods and of the souls that had arrived 
there before it. How a place w^as assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptians in general 
do not appear to have had settled convictions. 
Only the Pyramids of tlie 5th and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as seizing^ the supremacy of the other world by 
force. With the aid of his servants he captures 
the gods on his arrival, causes them to be 
slaughtered and cooked, and devours them along 
with their souls and attributes, crowns and brace- 
lets.^ In this way their magical powder passes over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest of the gods. 
The texts give no indication, it is true, of how he 
was able to> maintain this position against a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

{h) Under the earth, — Here lay ‘the deep,’ 
which the sun passed through by night, and which 
was divided into 12 parts, corresponding to the 12 
hours of night. These were separated from one 
another by doors, or, according to another view% by 
massive gates. This realm is described in wmrds 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of Am-Duat, ‘thatwdiich is 
in the deep,’ and the Book of the Gates, the be- 
ginnings of which go back to the Middle Empire, 
but which w^ere wddely circulated above all in 
Thebes from the 18th to the 20th dynasty. In 
later times they were less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar in their funda- 
mental ideas, there are far-reaching differences in 
details. Through the midst of Dnat flow^s a Nile, 
upon which floats the bark containing the ram- 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
w^ere found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid 
forms, human and animal. Manj^ of them attend 
upon the sun, aiding him in his course. Others, 
wdth the great Apepi serpent at their head, labour 
to destroy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not prevent their always com- 
mencing afresh the conflict of darkness with light — 
a conflict whose end the Egyptians never attempted 
to portray, and probably never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
when he entered Duat, The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions. Here they lived 
under conditions that were in general far from 
enjoyable, and had to render help to the god on 
subsequent nights. Each of them had the benefit 
of only a single hour’s sunshine upon their land. 
As soon as the god had left any division, night 
reigned in it, illuminated at most by the seas of 
fire in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fire-vomiting serpents. Originally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
would experience much the same lot in these 
regions. Only those who were expert in magic 
might escape from Duat and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new 
day. In later times Duat became the scene of a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was pro 
nounced concerning good and evil. The good 
were then allowed to till the fields, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in seas of water and 
lire. 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta- 
tions to enjoy life which were in vogue from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp- 
tian history. Here the future world is presented 
as a land of sleep and darkness, whose inhabitants 
recognize neither father nor mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is a 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth.—On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Plain 
of Aahi {i.e. ‘ of marsh plants* ; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain ‘of worms*), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, wiiich were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When tlie Delta came 
to be better knowm, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continuing on earth, but \vas 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian^ conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simi- 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell- 
ing of the dead in the north — ^which appears most 
likely—or was of later origin, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian system are 
likewise at one regarding the "western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he could 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the travellers staff in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
which a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him ; with Divine 
help he procured refreshment from the presiding 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magical 
formulje he overcame the serpents "which beset 
him, and the crocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formula also when he wished to pass 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formulge, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
and they ^vere collected into a compilation called 
by modern scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
the time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formulse to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formulae are approximately the same, hut 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark off the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision ; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only the 
starting-point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Egypt, and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. 197**'}. .If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, ur at least to find a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them- 
selves into gods. 

(4) The Onrian doctrine of e 

have already noticed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 


system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally accepted dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals occasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self - contradictory as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them — a dogma which already played a part in 
the earliest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 b.c. the prevailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium B.c. 
it was practically the only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

{a) This doctrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 
possess comes from the post- Christian period, being 
found in Plutarch’s de Iside et Osiride ; but allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his life was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most important episode in the god’s 
existence, namely his resurrection, differed very 
widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the fact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian doctrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, ^yhich. is essen- 
tially as follows : — 

Bhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ka), had 
sexual relations with Kronos (Seb). Helios ob- 
served this, and laid a curse upon her to the 
efiect that she should not give birth to a child in 
any month of the year. But Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, succeeded 
in evading the curse. He won from Selene (Aah) 
at draughts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 5 intercalary days, which lie placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was born on the first 
of these days, Aroeris (5er-ur, the elder Horns) on 
the second, Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and Aroeris pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse in their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Arolh'is. In general Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Anubis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horns, 
w^ho later became a helper to her after having 
during his youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu- 
tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Byhlos in Phoenicia, and 
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brought it from there to Egypt. Set, however, 
found the coffin wliich had been concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husband's 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in tlie victory of Homs. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates {Her-pe-chrut^ ‘ Horus the child’). 

When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coffin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the chief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, which in the earliest times 
was practised in the case of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion with human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the cir- 
cumstance that, at the time when* the Osirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sufficiently in vogue to demand 
consideration. During the Naqada period, a dis- 
memberment of the corpse was customary at 
burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which it 
was sought at the same time to preserve from decay 
by a more or less complete process of embalming. 
During this same period we find also a transition 
form, Dy which the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to Osiris. During the 
process of embalming the latter, Nephthys and 
Isis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resurrection ; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texts 
in Horrack, Lamentations d’lsis et de Nephthys, 
Paris, 1866; Budge, Archceologia, lii, 11 fl’., 65 ff. 
The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah; cf. Loret, 
Bee, de trav, rel. d V^gypt, iii. 43 ft, iv. 21 ff., 
V. 85ff*.). 

In addition to the embalming of the god, we 
hear of the reconstruction of his body. This con- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the SOth 
of Choiak especially at Busiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember- 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris’ body remained at different places in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as relics in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapeums, 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec- 
tion of the parts of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at Letopolis, 
the heart at Athribis. There is, however, no fixed 
system in the matter ; occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the trad,ition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legs are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries. 

(6) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands in Egypt for 


the prototype of tlie man who after a virtuous life 
must die, but who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in early times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
qriffinated at Memphis, where Osins was identi- 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead ami of 
the sun, — in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. Then, when the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in Ea, the latter assumed the character of 
a parallel to Osiris. The custom grew up of iden- 
tifying the fate and the death of Osiris with the 
fate of the sun ; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
also retained, duplicate dates were thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur- 
rence of the different events in the life of Osiris. 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Papyrus Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
(from the ISth dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera- 
tion^ of the sun are accomplished. It is this eori- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
god. ^ Thus a text of the 18th dynasty describes 
him in detailed fashion as creator of the world 
(see above, p. 179^^), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks : ‘ Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not while she journeyed through this land 
full of grief ; she ceased not until she had found 
him ; a wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings ; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial ; she raised up the 
wearied parts of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Osiris) ; she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.’ The extraordinary method by which 
Horus is here generated after the death of Ms 
father is mentioned also in Plutarch, and meets 
us already in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian history, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the subject of pictorial 
representation (cf. Wiedemann, Bee, de trav, rel, 
dVilgypt. XX. 134 ft’.). 

(c) Osiris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be- 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters Isis and Nephthys play no 
rdle in the w^orld beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of course tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Seti L, in the in- 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Set by Osiris, It is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
as a good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the Apepi 
serpent — in contrast, again, to the Theban con- 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen- 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 
Thebes one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris ; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amalgamated 
with the foreign god Baal, who was thought of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
roundabout way Set assumed a wholly altered 
character. 
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Of far more importance in the future world than 
Set is the jackal -god Aniihis, who is generally 
presented ds a son of Osiris and Neplithys, hut 
occasionally also as a son of Ea. He had aided Isis 
and directed the ernbahning of Osiris. Accord- 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, wlioin he, alternating in this function 
witli Thotb, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His cult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a proininent part was played by 
another jaekal-god Ap-nat (see above, p, 183). 
The worsiiip of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 
polis in U i)per Egypt and Lycopolis in the Delta. 
In conse<«uence of this double local worship, we 
frequently liear of two gods of the same name, 
who are eallcd, respectively, ‘Ap-uat of the south' 
and ‘Ap-iiat of. the north,’ and, further, by a 
coiiilriiiatioii of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequently portrayed uj)on steles of the dead 
as guardians of the under world. 

(ci) The doctrine of immortality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to ns of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-called Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (cf. 
Lepsius, AelUste Texte des Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 
1867 j Birch, Egyptian Texts of the Cofin of 
A7na}mt', London, 1886; Lepsius, Denhn. ii. 9Sf., 
145-148 ; IMaspero, Mem. de la Miss, die Caire, i. 
155 f. [These texts show a great resemblance to 
6he Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inseripfmis des Pyramides de Paris, 

1894, a reprint from Bee. de trav. rel. d V Egypt. ^ 
vols. iii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to -whicli 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verbal errors and best illustrated, falls within the 
period from the 18th to the 20th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, Das aegyp. Todtenhueli der 18-20 
Dynastie^ Berlin, 1886 ; le Page Eenouf, Facsimile 
of the Papyrus of Ani, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 
Budge, 1894-1895, with Introduction and Transla- 
tion]; Budge, Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, 
etc., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrus of Nu]. Transla- 
tions have been published by le Page Eenouf in 
PSBA XV. ff. [recently continued by Naville] ; 
Budge, The Book of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
1898 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901]. 
Kenouf’s notes are mainly on the language ; Budge 
discusses also the history of the Book of the Dead, 
with the later and the sux^plementary texts). In 
later times many passages were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 
produced very faulty copies. To this category 
belongs the Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) publislied by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis for citations from the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsius, Todtenbuch der Aegypter, 
Berlin, 1842). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used by^Champollion, 
and published in the Desmption d^Egyp. Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on the Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Birch (in Bun- 
sen’s Egypt’s Place in Universal History, v. 123 ff.) 
and Pierret {Le Livre des Morts, Paris, 1881). 

At a late period, from about B.C. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious compilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book itself 
as a source. Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,’ the Book of ‘Journeying through 
Eternity,’ the Book of ‘May my name flourish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub- 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Les 'monites royales de Deir ehBahari, i>. 5941 ; 
cl Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
clxxxiiifl. [text of Nesi-Chunsu] ; Horraek, Livre 
des Bespirations, Paris, 1877 [a^nother text in 


Budge, l.c. p. cxcv If., piihl. by Budge with the 
Book of the Dead of Hunefer] ; von Bergmann, 
‘Das Buch vom Durcliwaiideln der Ewigkeit’ in 
Sitzimgsber. der Wkner Akad, 1886, p. 36911 1 
Lieblein, Le Livre Egyptien ‘ Que mon nom fien- 
risse,’ Leipzig, 1895 ; Papyrus Louvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Hiimitische Texte, Leii)zig, 
1879). These works help in some measure to liil 
iij) lacunm in the concex)tions of the Book of the 
Dead. Further supxdements, emanating from the 
same circle of ideas, are furnished by the rituals 
for the process of embalming (Rhind Papyri, ed. 
by Birch, London, 1863, aiid Bnigscli, Leipzig, 
1865; a ‘hieratic Papyrus from Vienna’ in von 
Bergniann’s Hieratische Texte, Vienna, 1887 ; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero’s Mem,, 
sur gtielques papyrus dii Louvre, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Schia- 
parelli, Lihro dei Fimerali, Turin, 1881-1890; cl 
Maspero, Et. de myth, i. 283 11 ). 

These texts yield an uncommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im- 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but they con- 
tain nothing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hymns to gods and of magical formuhe, which 
were based upon the most diverse fundamental 
doctrines, and were united in a single work with- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradictions and establish a harmony. As time 
went on, this compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of independent passages ; 
and, in addition to this, the already existing texts 
were constantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

{e) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail ; 
we must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing over all 
incidental points and particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris ai>pear to 
have held, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osiris — and this custom persisted 
through the whole course of Egyx>tian history — 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris^ he would attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased was 
always thought of as male. It was only at a later 
period, after c. 500 B.C., that women began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes called 
in tlie funeral texts by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experience proved more and more that mum- 
mies did not leave the sej)ulchres, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy {cha) and the 
Osiris ; the former remained in . the coffin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen- 
tially identical. The mummy was equl^jped for 
the journey to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magical formiihe were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, thought of as with an earthly human form, 
in otlier places the soul was quite diflerently con- 
ceived. But these divergent views \vere, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, x>eriod 
amalgamated with the Osiris conception just men- 
tioned, without on that account being completely 
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given up. Thus it came about that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course side by side. It was then supposed that in 
tlie man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse and sought, each 
one independently, the way to the next world. 

If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
found righteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact that these part- sou is are bor- 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex- 
plains how the views of their nature frequently 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
how a number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the part-souls. Here, again, there is a complete 
lack of any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. Besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not introduce all the part- 
souls at once, and that now one and now another, 
according to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following is a list of the most im- 
portant of them, along with some notes on the 
main significance attributed to each of them (cf. 
Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul, London, 1895, and 
‘ Le Livre des Morts ’ in the Museon, xv. 40 tf.) 

Ka had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the Osiris, standing in much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
lea was born with tlie man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, separate itself from him to a certain 
extent : thus Amenophis III. honoured his own ka 
as a god. After a man’s death, the ka could at 
any time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
assume the dignity of the ‘ ka living in his coffin.’ 
For the most part, the cult of the dead recognized 
in the ka the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrificial formulm were addressed to it, the 
tomb is its house, its temple, etc. 

Ba has the form of a bird, mostly with human 
head and arms. At death it takes fliglit from the 
body, but visits it occasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The ba itself, like the ka, also re- 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
of the part -souls thought of as an immaterial 
being. 

Ab or hati is the heart. At death it leaves the 
man and goes by itself into the next world. In 
tlie Hall of Judgment it encounters its former 
possessor, and gives evidence, if need be, against 
him. In the event of his being pronounced right- 
eous, it was restored to him ; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 
place of Hearts. The deceased being^ bereft of his 
heart was thereby consigned to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was possible. This 
notion led to a peculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, the readily decomposing heart was 
removed from the body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
one. For this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a scarabceus beetle, 
the latter symbolizing the notions of Becoming, 
Being, and Resurrection in general. 

Sci/m is the form, the envelope of the man. 

Chaibit is the shadow cast by the man, which 
has an existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively as a fan. 

Chu (achu) is a shining transfigured soul, which 
was frequently, it may be assumed, conceived of i 
in bird form. 

Seehem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man ; occasionally it appears to 
stand also for the form of the dead. 
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Ben is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as long as sacrificial formulse, which commemor- 
ated iL were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Saitic period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ren, the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ka. 

Literature.— -Jablonski, Pantheon Aegyptiomm, Frankfort, 
1750-1752 (the best collection of the passages from the classical 
writers, the most important of which are those found in 
Plutarch’s de Iside et Osinde [good edition by Parthey, Berlin, 
ISoO]). \\ Champollion’s Pantheon Egyptien, Paris, 1823-1831, 
and Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Anemit Egyp- 
tians (last vol.), London, 1841, have a mainly historical interest. 

II Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia, Turin, 1881-1880 
(alphabetical list of the gods, with citations of the sources, and 
illustrations. This work is very difficult to procure). I E. de 

Revue grcheologique, Nouv. s<ir. i.; Pierret, Essai sur 
la Mythologie Eg yptienne, Paris, 1879; le Page Eenouf, Lectures 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion, London, ISSO (empha- 
size the monotheistic, or, more correctly, henotheistic ele- 
ment in Egyptian religion). H Tiele, ll istoire comparative des 
andennes religions, Paris, 1SS2, and E. Meyer, Geschichte 
Aegyptem, 1887 ^attempt to trace the historical development 
of Egyptian religion, but the materials used by them are not 
sufficient to justify any very far-reaching conclusions), li H. 
Brugsch, Religioii und Mythologie der alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 
1SS5-1890 (an attempt, principally with the aid of texts be- 
longing to the late period of Egyptian history, to elucidate a 
connected religious system, somewhat on the lines of Plutarch’s 
ideas. Brugseh’s %devvs, however, lack the support, above all, 
of the older monuments. Nevertheless, the materials collected 
by him have an importance of their own). U Strauss und Torney, 
Der altdgyptische Gotterglaube, 2 vols,, Heidelberg, 1889-1891 
(draws upon second-hand sources). H Maspero, Etudes de myth- 
ologie et (Varcheologie, 4 vols., Paris, 1893-1 900 (a collection of the 
extremely important articles of Maspero on general questions of 
Egyptian religion, and on various religious compositions such 
as the Book of the Dead and of Am-duat, together with reviews 
of modern works on questions of the same kind) ; cf. also the 
relevant passages in Maspero’s Histoire ancienne de I'Orient 
classiqw, Paris, 1805-1899. II Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alien Aegypter, Munster, 1890 [Eng. ed., freshly revised, and 
with illustrations, under the title ‘Religion of the Ancient: 
Egyptians,’ London, 1897]. WiEDEMANK 

PHILO.— 

i. Life. 

ii. Works. 

iii. System of thought. 

1. The general character and basis of Philo’s system. 

2. The origin and nature of philosoph}^. 

8. Philo’s theory of the universe. 

4. Man as the microcosm. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being : (a) His exist- 

ence ; (b) His nature, affotag ; (c) His attributes. 

6. The doctrine of the Divine powers : (a) existence and 

character ; (&) relation to God ; (c) function. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos : (a) meaning of the term ; 

Qi) the supreme idea; (c) the Divine Logos two- 
fold ; (d) God’s son and image ; (e) mediator be- 
tween God and matter; (/) relation to Wisdom, 
Spirit, and logoi ; (f/) Was the Logos a person ? 

8. The higher relations of man : (a) general relation to 

God ; (5) ethics. 

iv. Influence on Christian writers. 

Literature. 

i. Life. — Philo, called Judmus, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandria. Born about the 
year B.c. 20, or perhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemporary of Jesus Christ; and this fact 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal- 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con- 
servative. If these writings did not directly in- 
fluence tlie earliest expressions of Christian faith, 
they certainly exhibit the line of philosophical 
thought, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Scripture exegesis, to wliich that faith 
resorted when it first appealed to the Grieco- 
Eoman world as a system of theology. 

Little is known of Philo’s life. He belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family, his brother 
enjoying Imperial favour, and holding the high 
position of alabarch. Familiar with cultivated 
society and the luxuries of Alexandria, he did not 
regularly practise the asceticism whicli he some* 
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times admired in others. Bat he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time atlbrded, with its Museum and Library, its 
concourse of lecturers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. He was 
well versed in Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he regarded 
with admiration ; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom which was 
partially contained in the writings of Greece, so 
that, with all his width of culture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. He was strongly 
attached to his own people. On some occasion he 
was sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fices ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulence and anxieties of political life, he I 
was so moved by the brutal riots in which the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to seek for redress and security against 
further outrage. From such an Emperor nothing 
was to he obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the members of the embassy were glad to 
escape with their lives. Philo describes himself 
as old and grey-headed when writing an account 
of this transaction. The year of his death is un- 
knoAvn. 

ii. Works. — Philo’s collected works have ap- 
eared in several editions, of which that of Thomas 
langey is still the standard. This edition, how- 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sufficiently com- 
plete nor sufficiently accurate, and will be ’super- 
seded by that of Cohn and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902). A 
convenient edition is tliat of Kichter, in eight 
volumes (1828-1830), containing in addition to 
Mangey’s text the treatises de Festo Cophini and 
d& Parentihii/S CoUndis, a,nd the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Aucher. From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (1851-1853) was taken, with 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of philosophical works^ which are believed 
by Cohn to have been written in Philo’s early life, 
because they contain little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exercises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The difference of their char- 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness; but Cohn 
thinks their style so specifically Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
series comprises 1 , de IncorruptiUlitate Mundi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spnrions, but 
its genuineness has been defended by F. Cnmont 
in the Prolegomena to his edition oi the treatise 
(Berlin, 1891), and is accepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, however, has not 
been preserved. 2. Quod omnis probus liber sit^ 
which, as we learn from its opening lines, was 
preceded by a discourse II^pZ rou irdvra* BovXov eXvaL 
(pavXov. 3. de Frovidentia, in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments in Greek), 
of which the genuineness of the first, which has 
been somewhat injured in transmission, has been 
questioned. Alexander , sive de eo quod rationewi 
haheani bruta animalia^ preserved in Armenian. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to Rome can- 
not refer to the embassy to Gains, as it occurs not 
in a speech of Philo’s, but in the treatise of Alex- 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
as Cohn points out, the consulship of Germanicus, 
in A,D. 12, is alluded to in § 27, so that the book 
must be later than this, but might still be a com- 
paratively early work. PhiloJ however, in § 73, 


says ‘ ex juventute in liac nutritus sum disciplina,® 
so that he probably wrote this treatise in middle 
life. 

2. There is the great collection of writings con- 
taining explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. The large 
group of allegorical commentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as Sacrarum Legum Allegorioe (a title 
which once had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, certain parts being 
omitted for special reasons. There are several 
gaps, some of which were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. This 
group, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally five) de Somniis. 
To this series must have belonged the two lost 
books * On Covenants,’ to which reference is made 
in de Mutatione Nommurn^ 6 [i. 586].* A second 
book ‘On Drunkenness’ also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost ; and yet another treatise, 
‘On Rewards’ (founded on Gn 15^), is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerum dlvinarum heres 
(1 [i. 473]). The fragment de Deo, preserved in 
Armenian, may have belonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de Mutatione 
Nominum and de Somniis. A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (ii. 265 ff*. ) as part of a separate 
tract, de Mercede Meretricis, have been restored by 
Cohn and Wendland to their proper place in the 
de Sacrificiis Ahelis et Caini, § 5. The first section 
belongs ' to the treatise de SacriflmntihiSy where 
it should be inserted between sections 4 and 5. 2. 
The explanation of portions of the Pentateuch 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
intended to cover the whole Pentateuch ; but it 
is uncertain whether it was completed. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
fragments in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great group oi allegorical commentaries, cer- 
tain difficulties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exposition of the Mosaic legislation, in 
which allegorical explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is clearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Preemiis et Poenis. It dealt first with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. It is clear, therefore, that the tract 
de Mundi Oinficio, which occupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshadows the general plan, and is 
expressly referred to as ‘ the former composition ’ 
in the opening of the treatise de Ahrahamo, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to illustrate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and Jacob are lost; and the three books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. Tlie 

I tract on Joseph is succeeded by one ‘ On the 
Decalogue,’ and this again by four hooks on 
‘ Special Laws.’ The first of these has been broken 
np into several distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ‘ On Circumcision,’ and the second and fourth 
books also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni- 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the w^ork is 
completed by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, and on Curses. 

3. There are several historical treatises ^ which 
were complete in themselves. 1. de Vita Mosis^ 
originally in two, but now arranged in three books. 

' ^ The first number refers to the section in Richter and 

Tauchnitz ; the subsequent figures to the volume and page ol 
Mangey. 
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2. A work called 'TvoderiKd, of winch only frag- 
ments have been preserved. This is perhaps the 
same as — 3. The Apology for the Jews, from which 
Eusebius extracted an account of the Essenes 
{Prmp, E'y. viii. il), and to which perhaps belonged 
the de Vita Contemplativa^ containing an account 
of the Therapeutse. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conybeare (the former in the Mevue de VHistoire 
des Religions, xvi. [1887] pp. 170 ff., 284 ff, ; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in Edersheim’s 
article on Philo in Smith and Wace*s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iv. 368 ff., and some of the 
principal objections are considered in a review of 
Conybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Remew, 1896, 
p. 155 ff.). 4. in Flaccum, S. Legatio adGaium, 
which survives out of five books Uepl dperar, de- 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions contain also certain works, the 
spuriousness of which is generally admitted: de 
M undo ; and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 

Iona, 

For fuller information and references, see the 
excellent section on the writings of Philo in 
Scliurer’s GJV^ iii. 487 ff. The above classification 
is in the main that suggested by Ewald [GVI^ vi. 
294 ff'.), who, however, regards the Life of Moses 
as an introduction to group 2 (3), and places the 
leading groups in a different order. We have ! 
followed the careful classification of Cohn (‘Eintei- ’ 
lung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,’ pub- I 
lished in Philologus, Zeitschr. fur das classische 
AUerthum : Supplementband vii. Heft 3, 1899). 
A similar classification, though somewhat differ- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
Tu itter, in an earlier article by Cohn, on ‘The 
latest Researches on Philo of Alexandria’ in the 
Jeioish Quarterly Review, v. [Oct, 1892] pp. 24-50. 

iii. System of Thought.— 1. The general char- 
acter and basis of Philo’s system, — The peculiarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to the influence 
of his time and place. In Alexandria, Greek phil- 
osophy and Oriental mysticism met and mingled ; 
and while the former, in its decline into scepticism, 
sought for support in eclectic schemes or in positive 
revelation, tne latter endeavoured to justify itself 
before the world of thought by clothing^ its ideas 
in the language of philosophy. Jews, living in the 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek literature, could no 
longer be satisfied with the crude ideas of their 
forefathers, and it became necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
higliest philosophy. Of those who made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
liis writings possess a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in- 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of tlie influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church. He 
combined in himself the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reconciliation ; for he w^as at once a 
religious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
entliusiasm, and, although his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he w^as profoundly 
convinced. His system avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divine Spirit suggests,^ while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This con- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wise men, and Philo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of it 
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{de Migrat. Ahr, 7 [i. 441]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest ; and his law remained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal. 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in the words. But, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who arrives at the fol- 
lowing results : — A large part of Philo’s citations 
consists of paraphrases from memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so blended that a complete separation is impossible; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXX, the other deviating from 
it; many of his deviations are found in single 
manuscripts of the LXX; others are explicable 
from the Hebrew text ; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text different from the Masso- 
retie ; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Passages also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression which is 
not found in our text of the LXX. And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
scribers. (See Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria als 
Ausleger des Alien Testaments, 1875, p. 162, where 
he sums up the results of three articles in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr, f. wiss. Theol, 1873. See also Dr. 
H. E. Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the BooJes of the OT, 
1895, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § ii. ; and two articles in the JQE, 
V. [Jan. 1893] pp. 246-280, and viii. [Oct. 1895] pp, 
88-122, ‘On the Philonean Text of the Septu- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered from the 
Armenian version of the Queestiones et Respon- 
siones, by F. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
‘ Philo, at different times, and in writing his dif- 
ferent works, used difi'erent texts of the LXX ’ ; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same £is 
that which is now recognized, thou^ there is no 
direct proof that he accepted Ruth, Esther, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ezekiel, or 
Daniel. (See the subject fully treated in Dr. 
Ryle’s work, Introduction, § i. This volume con- 
tains also the text of Philo’s quotations from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid scripturalism, Philo was far from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who conformed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the habits and emotions of 
men. But philosophy could not satisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difficultjr of its problems, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. He %vas not, however, content with 
carrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti- 
cipated the philosophers, and that the sublimest 
speculations of Greece lay^ embedded in the Pen- 
tateuch. But how was it possible to find the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis ? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which had already been applied by 
some of the philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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seriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture. If anything in tlie venerated records 
appeared on the surface to he childish and absurd ; 
if any statement was made which appeared dero- 
gatory to God; if there was something contra- 
dictory, or a representation which was contrary 
to known fact, — any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine autiior; and so a method of 
exegesis which must seem to us false and arbitrary 
grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules which are followed by 
Philo are carefully classified by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. IGSlf.) ; and it is evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not left wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
though ditierently applied, are found in the Hag- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine ; but this con- 
nexion may be due less to Philo’s knowledge of 
Ilab])inical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characterized the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related allegorically, Philo did not reject 
the literal meaning of that which seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable; and he insists that 
the ceremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
significance, must be observed accoi'ding to the 
letter. Many things, however, especially anthro- 
pomorphic expressions, could be understood only 
allegorically; and here we may observe that no 
distinction is drawn between allegorical and simply 
figurative language. Philo’s mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systematic exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe must he gathered and pieced together 
from an immense number of unconnected passages. 
His style, . though flowing and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modern reader grows weary of 
interpretations which destroy the living beauty 
of the original text, and make the patriarchs the 
puppets of Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo’s rambling disquisitions 
are hound to one another by a thread of coherent 
thought. 

Prom what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of tlie 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader must necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may he thus 
stated ; How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into tjonnexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical personification of 
Wisdom, while ‘ the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
translated X670S, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoics had selected to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions of the thinker. 

2. The origin and nature of ^johilosophy. — 
According to Philo, philosophy originated in the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens ; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 
permitted a closer and more fruitful examination. 
Thus he was led to the universal Mind, to Him 


who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation of 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness {evdaifiopia). Before enter- 
ing on so serious a pursuit, it was necessary to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ‘ encyclical ’ studies — 
grammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 
itself had feen divided into physics, etliics, and 
logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest place to 
logdc, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless coiijectiire. To ethics, which ^ includes 
theology, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo's theory of the universe, — Notwithstand- 
ing his depreciation of physics, Philo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only throngh the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he was fairly 
familiar with the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it is necessary 
to know in what sort of universe he conceived 
himself to be living. The_ earth, apparently re- 
garded as spherical, was its fixed centre, and 
around it extended the heavens in successive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 
fixed stars, with its daily revolution from east to 
west. Within this were the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun occupying the centre ; above it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; below it Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arrangement was 
symbolized by the golden candlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements — lire, air, earth, and 
water, the dpx^s re koX hvvdjxeis of the cosmos. The 
air extended from the earth to tlie lunar sphere, 
beyond wliich was tlie ether, the salutary form of 
fire, as distinguished from the useful hut destruc- 
tive form with which we are familiar on the 
earth. The various objects of nature which admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational difierentiation. First, things were divided 
into animate and inanimate. The latter com- 
prised things which remained unaltered, through 
the possession of ‘habit’ and things which 

had the higher property of ‘nature’ (0ucris), in- 
volving nutrition, eliange, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
{i/vxh)i which rose above (pdcns by having the 
attributes of perception, mental representation, 
and impulse. To these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Air, or rrevpia, was 
the element which constituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and tlierefore was peopled by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
I to suppose that the stars were only fiery masses 
of earth. They were unmixed and Divine souls, 

‘ manifest and perceptible gods.’ 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to which 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of its phenomena, was 
proved both by monotheistic faith and by panthe- 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts _ being 
mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and function in the 
entire system. The heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes- 
tial occurrences j but labile rejected the Chaldsean 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. T'his unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason as a well-ordered 
city, showed that there were powers by which the 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, 
stretching from centre to circumference, and form- 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, must be itself perfect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not depending on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
perfection proved that it was the only cosmos ; for 
it could not be perfect unless the whole substance 
of the elements had been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him- 
self in solitude. To the question whether the 
cosmos was self-existent and eternal a J ew could 
give but one answer : there was a time when the 
universe was not. That which is eternal is im- 
mutable ; and therefore the universe, which is con- 
stantly changing, must have come into existence. 
Its genesis, however, did not take place in time ; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono- 
logical succession, but an order in thought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo is 
driven into the expression, ‘ there was once a time 
when it was not’ (Pec. Orac. 12 [ii. 190]). The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either* past or future, but only present. The 
genesis of the world was, according to a philo- 
sophical maxim, the beginning of its corruption ; 
hut the natural process might be stayed by the 
providence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever. 
But, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a monist. The four elements pointed 
to something prior to themselves, of whi<m they 
were differentiated forms. This was matter (oiJo'ta 
or It was conceived as the necessary sub- 

stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
rational distinctions. It was accordingly described 
by negative predicates, dTrotos, draKvos, &^f/uxos, 
diJLop(po$, dv€L5€0Si dcrx'jy/^drtcrros, ardToiros, dcrrjixos, 
iiveipos, irXTjpfxeX'/js, dvd}fjiaXos, dpico^, v€Kp6s, Matter 
was thus only the passive condition of the exercise 
of efficient causality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought ; for causality involved 
four things — the agent, the material, the instru- 
ment, and the end in view. Matter being thus 
the condition of the efficient causality of God, was 
itself uncaused and eternal. Nevertheless, Philo 
does not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he occasionaily uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with it, but on 
more 'careful consideration appear not to be so. 
Again, he was not a dualist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil. Dead matter could 
not be an efficient cause of imperfection, or limit 
the agency of God. Passages are, however, cited 
which establish Philo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the flow of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not to the oppo- 
sition of matter but to the very fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomenal, and therefore 
could not be a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe were, in the 
original design of God, arranged in an ascending 
scale,^ and so could experience Divine _ benefits 
only in proportion to the capacity of their being. 
These considerations sufficiently explain Philo’s 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
which is expressly denied. 

4. Man as the microcosm , — From the macrocosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 
present simply as a natural object. He combines 
in himself the powers which we have already en- 
countered, ifCTLK^^ (pvTLKT^f aud adds to these 


XoyLKTi and dLavorjTiK'Tj. It is accordingly from the 
study of man that we derive our knowledge of 
God ; for the higher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cosmos. Man, 
then, is a duad, composed of body and soul. The 
body is made out of the same four elements as the 
rest of the material world. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of ata-dricnsy which, being an eta-OecrtSf 
introduces things to the mind through the five 
channels of sensation, which are signified by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day ; of 4>apTacrla.f 
which is an impression (rt/irmcs) left in the soul by 
what the senses have communicated ; and impulse 
[opfiri), which has the two forms of desire and 
aversion. The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
reason. The lower part of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of ^ blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and carried by it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
planets, it has seven parts or natures. These are 
the five senses, speech, and the faculty of repro- 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly spoken of as povs. The pos- 
session of povs in a qualified sense is indeed some- 
times extended to the lower animals ; but this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces- 
sarily indicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought. 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him it was the sover- 
eign part {rb rjyepLOPLKbp). Several able interpreters 
believe that Philo derived the substance of the 
rational soul from the ether, and to that extent 
was a materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems decisive. He alleges 
that we cannot know the substance {otiaiai) of mind, 
and nevertheless asserts parenthetically, as though 
this one point were certain, dXK ob <7wga, dcrufiaTOP 
db Xenriop [dc Somn. i. 6 [i. 625]). To resolve his 
doubts he appeals to the statement of Moses, 
‘God breathed into his face a spirit of life,’ mean- 
ing by spirit ‘not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine power’ {Quod del, 
pot, ins. 22, 23 [i. 207]). Accordingly, the sub- 
stance of tlie higher soul is ‘Divine spirit’ {de 
Conmp. 11 [ii. 356]), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father and Sover- 
eign of the universe’ {de Mundi Op. 46 [i. 32]), 
It is accordingly rijs pLaKctpias (pticrew iK/nayeiop ^ 
dTroffTacfia t] diravydcr jji.<x {ib. 51 [i. 35]). In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the opinions of others ; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view ; 
and in the remainder the word ‘ ethereal ’ may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin. Philo is a rhetorical writer ; and 
his highly wrought language must frequently be 
interpreted by reference to his more careful and 
exact statements. The immaterial soul was by its 
nature incapable of division, and accordingly cor- 
responded with the unbroken sphere of the fixed 
stars, and so completed the analogy between the 
microcosmos and the macroeosmos. It belonged 
to the tribe of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into two divisions : some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to the ether; 
others descending into mortal bodies. The former 
were called by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between God and man. The desire of the latter 
to descend into bodies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls. The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to increase their experience and wisdom ; but 
others abandoned wisdom, and were swept away 
by tlie earthly torrent. In either case, however, 
tlie soul was intrinsically immortal. 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
vionnexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
connected with the senses. There it acts as a 
‘ god ’ of the irrational part {Leg. AIL i. 13 [i. 51]), 
through which, tliough itself incapable of sever- 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in- 
separable monad confined to one small portion of 
space is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
cosmos {de Sonin, i. 14 [i. 632]). These powders, how- 
ever, are not dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essences which belong equally to countless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Philo does not venture on any systematic classi- 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important passage is Quod Deus imomit, 10 
[i. 279 f.]). He alone is capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are beloAV it. 
It is not inconsistent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause | but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer^s mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the creature (see J. Rendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo Judmcs, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Here 
Philo, except in his scriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fold : 6 iudidderos^ 6 /card didvoiav X670S, by virtue of 
which we are rational ; and 6 r*po0opi/c6s, or 6 /card 
TTpoipopdVf or d yeyoovO)^ Xoyos, whereby we are able to 
converse. The latter is the interpreter {ippirjvejjs) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thummim (dTjXcuats and dXiJ^eta) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason. The former brings 
the mind into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of the intelligible cosmos 
arises only on occasion of some sensible experi- 
ence, as space is apprehended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, and time from perceiving bodies 
in motion. Nevertheless noiimena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them- 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a rule, things were known only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that which 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula of scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgment {iirix^iv), is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conflicting views of men are 
dwelt upon (tJe Ebriet. 41-49 [i. 383-388]). Through 
the varying opinions of the philosophers, there- 
fore, Philo took for his unerring guide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being. — (a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God w^as 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, this was opposed by athe- 
istic and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there- 




fore necessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments. The microcosm, man, suggested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macroeosm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe which 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objects around us. The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently cannot he itself d TrpQros but 
must have proceeded from Jin intelligent and provi- 
dential artificer. Again, tiie universe, as ^VQ have 
seen, bore the marks of transience and dependence, 
and so pointed to a TrpCurov or TrpecrSvTarov a’inov, 
Avhich could be none other than supreme Beason 
or Mind (d tG>v BKcai' vovs), which alone could pro- 
duce a world that bore everywliere the impress of 
rational thought. But tlie highest mode of ap- 
proaching God Avas by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, which left men subject 
to conjecture ; but God shone by His own light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind. 
This intuition is not universal. It requires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the SAvay of the senses. Self-knowledge, 
leading to self-despair, opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge ; and he who had despaired of 
himself knew the Self-existent. Accordingly, the 
apprehension of God not only varied in difi’erent 
persons, but in the same person changed with 
changing moods. 

(b) In forming an opinion about the Divine 
nature we are necessarily hampered by the limi- 
tations of onr own consciousness. T?he human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a world which 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only without 
the human form, but without human passions. 
The highest truth is. expressed by the statement 
that ‘ God is not as man ’ (Nu 23^*^), and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that He is said to be 
‘as man’ (Dt DBj and to have bodily organs, and 
such passions as enmity and wrath. This thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sacr. Ab. et Oaini, 28-30 [i. 181- 
183], and Quod Deus imm ut. 11-14 [i. 280-283]. 
The former, explaining the necessary use of an- 
thropomorphic language on account of our weak- 
ness, sums up in these words : d^eXets o^jv, ^Jvxfls 
TTCLv yeprjTbv Bvrirbv pLcra^Xyi'^bp ^i^trfKov drrh ivvota$ 
riji TTGpl 0€ov Tou dyev'TjTOv Kal dcpQdpTov Kal drpdirTOv 
.Kai dyiov /cat povov paicapiov. The higher faculties 
in men, however, reason and the preferential free- 
dom of the will, w^ere peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine ; so that we may regard God as free, 
self-determining, ever active Mind (6 tou iravrbs 
vovs), possessed of to abre^oBinov Kpdros, even His 
beneficence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to His preference for the good {de 
Plant at. Noe, 20 [L 342]. 

When we seek to pass beyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, w^e are met with 
blank mystery. The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, much more that of God, so that 
we can know only that He is, not wdiat He is : 0 5’ 
dpa ovbk Tcp KaraX'ijTTrbs 6 tl ph ^CLrd rb etvai pbvov' 
inrdp^LS yap fjv .saraXapISdvopev at/rov, rcbv dd ye 
Xwpis ■uTrdp^ecas obdiv {Quod Dens sit immtit. 13 [i. 
282]). Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
is called in Scxigtme mpltp dvbpan 6 d>v [de Ahr. 
24 [ii. 19]) ; hut these do not reveal His essence, 
so as to communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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lie Is. In spite of this opinion, PMlo constantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledge 
of Clod, and it is generally supposed that his whole 
doctrine is involved in hopeless contradiction. This, 
liowever, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, God 
is a simple uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak of Him as rational, good, powerful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Him as mani- 
fold. This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehend the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the ditlerent effects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldness of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities {dTroios, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classifica- 
tion). God is not a sort of God, or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
perfection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
goodness, which, as it may be shared by others, 
makes the man a particular sort of man. God, 
liowever, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him- 
self. Goodness and all such attributes are among 
the idLOTTjTes of God ; and if other beings may he 
classified as good, it is only because they partici- 
pate in the Divine essence, in the eternal and 
archetypal ideas which the fulness of God ex- 
liausts and transcends. yap icrt, tQv KaXQv, 

6 ,ai] BgoO re Kai Oglop {de Scicr, Ah. et Cctini, 17 [i. 
174]) ; T\'^p7]5 5^ dyaduiv reXe'wp, pi>dXkoy dk, el rd 
d\i]6es elirelv^ aiJros Cbv rb dyadop, 6s obpav(} Kai yy 
rd /card gepos dbfx^pLaep dyadd {de Septen. 5 [ii. 280]) ; 

6 rCjp oXcap pods ecrrip ciXLKpLPicrraros Kai dKpaLcppiffTaros, 
KpelTTtap 7j dperT} Kai Kpelrrm tj iTrLcrTififj.7] Kai Kpelrrup 
7] avrb rb dyaSbp Kai aM rb KaXbp {de Mttndi Op. 2 
[i. 2]). I 

(c) There is, then, no contradiction in ascribing j 
attributes to Him whose uncompounded essence is i 
so inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, and 
immutable, and thus differentiated in the most 
absolute way from every thing created. Hence He 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi- 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem- 
bers. He is invisible, except as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and ‘has filled the cosmos with Himself’ {de 
Post. Cain, o [i. 229]), having stretched his powers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. Being independent of place, He is at 
once everywhere and nowhere, and all terms of 
motion, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
figuratively, to God in His essence {t$ xard rb eipac 
6€(p ; see especially Conf. Ling. 27 [i. 425]). He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the phenomenal world. Every thing being thus 
present to His view, He is omniscient, and no man 
can hide himself from Him. As sole efficient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, He is out of all relation {rb 
ydp oPj ^ 6p icTTLP, ou’xl tQ>p irpbs rt), but some of His 
powers are, as it were, relative {(hcrapei irpbs n) ; a 
phrase which implies that, though they are de- 
scribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re- 
ceive nothing (see de Mut. Nom. 4 [i. 682]). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With him 
fixe ol dif}cravpol piibpojp dyaSQu {de P'uga et Invent. 

[i. 557]). In one passage, however, this is verbally 
contradicted, eM 7&/) ibwep dyaQ(av Kai KaKotv 
rapd T(p deip 67}cravpol {Leg. AIL iii 34 [i. 108]). 
This may illustrate the kind of inconsistency into 
which Philo is betrayed by his allegorical interpre- 


tation of different passages ; but here the contra- 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
that God enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted peace, we have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes. 

And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was hold enough to answer. Why did 
a Being so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the universe ? Because He was good and munifi- 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a share of His 
own best nature ; and in thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, oddepi 8k 
TrapaKXi]Tcg — ris ydp krepos ; — pLOPCp 8k xpwd- 
pepos {de Mundi Op. 5, 6 [i. 5]). From the same 
source springs His providential care, with which 
He pours forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
hiessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
But His mercies are measured out in due propor- 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and of moral evil. The questions thus 
suggested are discussed by Philo in his treatise 
on ^ Providence, where he gives the usual philoso- 
phical answers, on which it is unnecessary to 
linger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How are we to reconcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena ? 

6. The doctrine of the Divine powers. — (a) Their 
existence and character . — When we survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it is one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pervasive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast variety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
forms ; and nothing but the presence of a compel- 
ling force can prevent them from sinking back into 
amorphous matter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational. God being the only 
efficient Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 
as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, and reveal only their effects. They 
are uncircumscribed, timeless, and unbegotten, holy 
and unerring as God Himself, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in creation. From 
this brief description it is apparent that they corre- 
spond with the Platonic ideas^ and accordingly 
Philo adopts this part of Platonic philosophy. The 
principal passage bearing on this subject may be 
quoted. God is represented as replying thus to 
Moses : ‘As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material is applied to them, make 
innumerable impressions, not sufiering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they were, such you 
must suppose the powers around Me to be, apply- 
ing qualities to things without quality, and forms 
to the formless, while they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal nature. But some 
among you call them very appropriately ideas^ 
since they give ideal form to eacii thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communicating determinate 
limits and definition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indefinite and shapeless, and, in a word, alter- 
ing the worse into the better ’ {de Monarch, i. 6 [ih 
218 f.]). The function of these powers or ideas in 
' the work of creation is described in the following 
passage: ‘For God, as being God, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
without a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
thing faultless which was not modelled in con- 
formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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when He wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
first shaped fortii the intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern, 
He might work out the material cosmos, a more 
recent copy of an older one, destined to contain 
as many perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 
supposed that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas is in any place ; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by following up an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratic authority, and at 
the same time brilliant in thought, adding splen- 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a trained archi- 
tect having offered his services, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 
scribes first within liimself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to be erected — temples, gymnasia, 
tovm- halls, market-places, harbours, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of houses and 
other public edifices. Then, having received the 
forms of each in his own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in his memory, and, still 
more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the pattern, he begins to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, making 
the material substances like each of the immaterm 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, when He purposed founding the great city, 
first devised its forms, out of which, having com- 
posed an intelligible dbsmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 
then, the city which was lirst formed within the 
architect had'no exterior place, but had been sealed 
in the artist’s soul, in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ideas could have any. 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers which would be ade- 
quate to receive and contain, I do not say all, but 
any one iinmixed ?’ {dQ Mtmdi Op. 4f. [i. 4]). The 
ideas are not mere names, which could have no 
efficiency, hut are real essences, to which the quali- 
ties of tilings are due (see especially Sacrificant. 13 
[ii. 261 f.]), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with the things on which their 
seal lias been set ; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com- 
bination they form the /coo-gos vo7]t6s, which is the 
archetype of the Kdafios aicrdrjTos. They have no 
locality hut the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the immaterial place of immaterial ideas’ 
{Cherub, 14 [i. 148]}, the primal archetype, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the Kda/aos vorjrds is the son of God, 
and its counterpart, the K6a/j.os aidBrjrbs, is his 
younger son. Philo attempts no careful classifi- 
cation of the powers ; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest of all is the 
Logos. Next to this comes the creative po'vver, 
'iroLTjTLK'b, and then, in succession, i) ^ tXecos, 

and the two divisions of v vojuLodeTLK'h, the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The lowest on the scale, 
which are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos. The 
tAvo great |)owers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
d 7 a^<ST^s and for by goodness God generated 

the universe, and b;^ authority He rules it. Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, and 
Ki'/pm. Under the latter power is ranked the puni- 
tive, for it is the business of a ruler to punish the 
guilty ; but this is not inconsistent with goodness, 


‘ the oldest [i.e. the highest and best] of the graces,’ 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. 

{b) We must now’ notice a very difficult question, 
What w'as the relation of the Divine po'wers to Godt 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
liopeless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinct persons. Philo himself felt that 
the subject w^as obscure, and not to he rashly 
spoken of before those wdio were incapable of 
philosophical reliexioii (see, especially, de Saer. Ab. 
et Gaini, 15 and 39 [i. 173 f. and 189]). The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
These symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His tw’O oldest and nearest powders, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence a mental image, now’ of one, and now^ of 
three, — of one, wdienever the soul, being perfectly 
piirilied, presses on to the idea wdiich is unmingled 
and complete in itself ; but of ttiree when it is un- 
able to apprehend the self - existent Being from 
itself alone, but appreliends it through the effects. 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 
ject is apparent not only from allegorical specu- 
lation, but from the w’ord of Scripture, w’hicli 
represents Abraham as addressing his visitors, 
not as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only {de Ahr. 24 f. [ii. IS ff.]). It 
is clear from this passage that the creative and 
regal pow'ers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answ’ering to our imperfect 
modes of apprehension, w’hile to a true perception 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. In other words, our highest thought, wdien 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can apprehend 
God only as pure Being ; but, w’hen wm view’ Him 
through' the variety of His operations, wm are 
oblige'd to think and speak of certain aspects of 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the ‘ power ’ in the w’ise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philosophy, 
ethical, political ; and the w’ise man contains these 
and numberless other pow’ers ; but in all he has 
one and the same elBos {de Ebriet. 22 [i. 370 f.]). 
Agreeably to this view’, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘ eternal nature ’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and His pow’er or pow’ers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
passages in wdiich the pow’ers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him- 
self being or doing w’hat is implied by their several 
names. 

(c) What, then, is the f unction of the powers ^ 
They are not intended, as is so often said, to act 
as personal agents who can take the place of God 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in wdiich w’e may conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in othei 
w’ords, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material w’orld, but to bring Him into contact 
with it. It is through them that the self -existent 
Being (d or rb 6v) is omnipresent, having tilled 
the universe w’ith Himself. He ‘ stretches ’ them 
into every part, as w’e may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the pow’ers that God ‘touches’ the 
soul ; for wm can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage w’hlch is thought to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following: \pb(xla.s\ yap irdvra iyhvTjaev 

6 6 ebs, ovK ichaiTTbpievos avrds' ob yhp Oijxus direlpov 
/cal ire<pvpijdvyis tikrjs tj/adeiv rbv tBjxov a Kal jiaKdpLoVt 
dXXd, rats dcrwf&drotj bvvdficcnv, Qp irvpLOP brojaa ai idiat,, 
KaTexp'l)<^UTO Tpbs rb y^pos imcrrop r^p dpjabrrovffaP 
Xa^eip pLop(p7]p {Sacrifcant. Id [ii. 261]). Yet even 
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liere it is God, evidently used in tlie highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the powers are 
really ‘ ideas/ which impart form to every genus. 
God 'did not touch matter Himself, for that would 
imply that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
affording fragmentary glimpses of the Divine 
thoughts, was a complete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with Philo’s 
abundant use of figurative language when God 
and His powers are compared to a sovereign and 
his attendant bodyguard. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, has its bodyguard of attendant 
powers {de, Migrat, Ahr. 31 [i. 462], and several 
other passages) ; and the passages where the Divine 
jio'wers iigure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also Ijecause expositors are 
not careful to separate Philo’s literal interpreta- 
tions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Abraham might literally be angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent God 
under three aspects of His being. A different 
order of reflexion arises in connexion with the 
creation of man. The words * Let us make man’ 
jioint to a plurality^ of persons. These words 
v’ould have been quite intelligible if Philo had 
looked upon all the Divine powers as distinct 
persons ; but in fact he feels their difficulty, and 
declares that the truest reason for them is known 
to God only. He treats of them in four passages 
of considerable length [de Mundi Op. 24 [i. 16 f,]; 
Conf. Ling. 33-36 [i. 430-433] ,* de Fuga et Inv. 
13 f. [i. 556] ; and de MuL Nom. 4 [i. 582 f.]) ; and 
in these he professes to give only a plausible con- 
jecture. One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
.Man, unlike the rest of the creation, has been 
],)artly formed by inferior agents, whereas the whole 
cosmos, heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect Himself, without the co-operation 
of otliers. This proves conclusively that the sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
creation of man, were not regarded as identical 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is liable to sin ; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of man in part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it might not be ascribed 
to the Supreme Goodness. These others are 
angels, and angels are souls flying in the air, and 
‘ under-servants of God’s powers ’ ( toi)s ijTrodLaKdvovs 
ai’Tou tQv dvmjuectjv dyy^Xovs, de Monarch, ii. 1 [ii. 
222]). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
of as God’s powers. This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects which embodied 
a rational idea might be spoken of as powers; 
but these created and finite manifestations of 
Divine thought in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelic souls in- 
liahitiug the air, are not to be identified with the 
infinite and unbegotten powers which, in our 
modern language, must be described as attributes 
of God. While, ho^vever, they are distinct to our 
tliought and perception, they participate in The 
same nature ; for it is only through sharing in a 
Divine idea that matter can receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them- 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos. — (a) At the head 
of the hierarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
Til is word occasions a good deal of difficulty to 
interpreters of Philo, owing to the want of any 
]>recise English equivalent. It denotes, in its 
highest sense, the mind itself, but more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to any 
rational thought or idea residing within the mind, 
and is extended to any relation which may be 


rationally conceived, to an underlying principle oi 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward expression of some thought 
or idea, particularly in spoken or written language. 
Probably its best representative in English is 
‘Thought,’ a word which has some approach to 
the same variable application. 

(&) We have alread.y seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a picture of rational forms or ideas ; and, 
as these were combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constituted one cosmic thouglit. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the multitu- 
dinous ideas took rank as species ; or, more strictly, 
God, as pure Being, was the most generic, and His 
reason or thought was second. The Logos, there- 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
principle of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 
His reason that God was both ruler and good ; or, 
in other words, creation and providence were both 
expressions of reason. If so, a vorjros KocrfMos must 
have existed in the mind of God prior to the 
visible world ; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it was the Logos of God. ‘ The 
intelligible cosmos,’ says Pliilo, ‘ is nothing else 
than God’s Logos, when he is already engaged in 
making a cosmos; for neither is the intelligible 
city anything else than the reflexion [XoyLaiJ.ds) of 
the arcliitect when he is already intending to 
create the city’ 3hmdi Op. 6 [i. 5]). From 
this point of view the Logos is ^ the supreme 
archetypal idea {idea rwv ideivv), which by its im- 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes tfie visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently incap- 
able of retaining what 'was once impressed upon it; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re- 
garded as a law, the eternal and pervasive law of 
‘right reason,’ which, stretching from centre to 
circumference, was a bond of tlie universe that 
could not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral law, enjoining what 
was right and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible cosmos, became manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an ‘ intelligent 
and rational nature,’ ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmic temple of God. 

(c) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into evdidderos and TTpo^opt/cds, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philo, while familiar 
with this distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to God the technical language by which 
it was described. Hence it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was absent from his thought. But the conception 
of a twofold Logos is involved in the account which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by Philo. The principal passage is 
in the Vita Mosis, iii. 13 [ii. 154], where it is said 
that the ‘ Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man,’ and the former is divided 
into that which relates to immaterial^ ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objects of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertlieless, the analogy 
between man and God was incomplete ; for God 
had no organs of speech, and His word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Lligrat. Ahr. 9 [i. 443 f.]). Philo may 
therefore have kirunk from adopting the usual 
terms, as one of them suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

[d) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reason was not an essence ex- 
traneous to God, by sharing in which God became 
rational, but was a mode of the Divine essence, 
and in no way broke the solitude of God which 
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existed prior to creation. God, however, was 
more than reason [updaraiav i) Trdaa XoyLKi] 
Fragments, ii. 625) ; and tlierefore it was possible 
to apprehend the Divine reason, though none 
could reach God in His essence. Since thought 
may be regarded as a product of the mind, the 
Logos, as the cosmic thought, might be conceived 
as produced by God, and in this aspect is spoken 
of under the ligure of a son, Trpecr^&raros or TrpwTO" 
yoyos vlos. The epithet implies that there were 
other and younger sons ; and this is agreeable to 
Philo’s view of God as 6 irar^p tu>v okcov or tQp 
ovTOJv. As the son of God, the firstborn arche- 
typal idea, which by its impress^ has converted 
formless matter into a cosmos, it is God’s image, 
in accordance with which the rational soul in 
man was created. Or, in another figure, it is the 
shadow of God, disclosing by its incidence upon 
matter the rational form of which the substance 
is invisible. 

(e) It is now apparent in what sense the Logos 
was conceived as mediator between God and 
matter. It ^vas not a personal demiurgus, creat- 
ing, under orders, a universe which God Himself 
would not touch, but rather the efiectual Divine 
Thought, through which God made His own work 
{rb i'dioy t'pyov, Qtcis rer. div. her, 42 [i. 502]), im- 

E ressing it, like a seal, upon matter. As the 
idden Keason of God, it is eternal ; as the ob- 

i 'ective Thought of God, impressed upon matter, it 
las come into existence. As essentially Divine, it 
might be spoken of, but only imperfectly {iv Kara- 
X/)^(rei), as God (de Somn. i. 39 [i. 655]) ; and once 
it is described as 6 detirepos debs [FragmentSt ii. 625). 
This we can understand, if we bear in mind that 
matter w^as not regarded as simply put into shape, 
and then left to itself, but its cosmic form was the 
living presence of Divine thought, the sum of all 
that man could truly apprehend of God, though he 
could rise to the knowledge that Eeason was not 
exhaustive of Being, but transcendent beyond it 
was the eternal Cause, whose essence was un- 
knowable. 

(/) Philo, following the Old Testament, fre- 
quently refers to Wisdom. In many passages this 
is identified with the Logos. In others the two 
terms are distinguished ; and it is a little perplex- 
ing to find that their mutual relations are inverted. 
Wisdom being the fountain of the Logos, and the 
Logos being the fountain of Wisdom. Probably 
the difficulty may be resolved b;^ the difference 
between the universal and the particular. Human 
reason or wisdom, distributed among many souls, 
flows from the supreme Wisdom or Reason, which 
are identical with one another in either the higher 
or the lower sphere. The term Wisdom is almost 
always used in relation to man, and is more ap- 
plicable than Logos to some forms of character and 
attainment ; but the latter term is generally pre- 
ferred, both on account of its philosophical associa- 
tions, and perhaps owing to Philo’s preference for 
a masculine substantive. 

Another word which is sometimes used instead 
of Logos is rrvevfia.. This occasionally denotes * air 
in motion ’ ; but in its higher sense it is identical 
with Logos. ^ In the latter sense it is used only in 
connexion with men, and under the suggestion of 
some passage of Scripture. 

The cosmical Thought necessarily contained a 
multitude of subordinate thoughts or logoi. This 
Stoical doctrine was fully adopted by Philo, who 
used the word logoi as synonymous with the 
Platonic ideas, the powers which constituted the 
essence of things. In relation to man they are 
‘the right words of wisdom,’ seen with the eyes 
of the soul, ethical ideas or laws, the heavenly 
manna by which the soul is fed. 

{g) The question of the personality of the Logos 
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is one beset with difficulty, and consequently 
receives conflicting answers. It may be main- 
tained that Philo regarded it as a person, that he 
did not so regard it, or that he vacillated illogical iy 
between the Wo conceptions. The doctrine hitherto 
laid down does not involve the attribute of [)er- 
sonality. Large allowance must be made for 
Philo’s excessive love of poetical personification. 
Laughter is the ideal son of God, and the graces are 
his virgin daughters. Similar figures are abun- 
dantly applied to the Logos. It is a ‘charioteer 
and umpire,’ a ‘physician,’ a ‘military officer,’ a 
‘ spear-bearer,’ and a ‘ champion.’ This use of per- 
sonification is largely suggested by the allegori- 
cal interpretation of the persons in Genesis, who 
represent ideas, including the Logos. Passages 
where such figures are employed could hardly 
induce any one to ascribe personality to the Logos ; 
but they may warn us to be very careful in other 
passages where the figurative meaning is not so 
obvious. We must briefly survey the arguments 
which have most weight. The Logos is the image 
of God and the archetype of man : could this be 
true of anything but a person ? The answer must 
depend on the writer’s style of thought and lan- 
guage ; and this is clearly revealed in his treat- 
ment of the number seven. This number is the 
‘ image ’ of God, and is referred to as if it were the 
very essence of the Logos. It is everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. There are seven stars in 
the Pleiades and in the Bear. There are seven 
planets. There are seven zones marking the divi- 
sions of the sky. There are seven days in the 
week, determined by the changes of the moon. 
The same law extends to man. The head has 
seven essential parts — two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth. We need not give further 
details. In brief, the number seven is a mirror in 
which the Maker and Father of the universe is 
manifested (see especially de Mtindi Op. 30 ffi 
[i. 21ff.]j Leg. All. i. 4, 5 [i. 45 f.]; de Decal. 21 
[ii. 198]). This presents to us in a very striking 
%vay the mode in which Philo conceived that the 
Dmne Thought was impressed upon matter, and 
became there an image of its originator. Regarded 
as the archetype of human reason, the Logos is 
simply the rational power of God, by participation 
in which man becomes rational. ‘Tne suppliant 
Logos’ (6 iKirris \byos) is sometimes the suppliant 
cry of men ; and once, where it is represented as 
standing between God and creation, the ambas- 
sador of the one and the suppliant of the other, it 
seems clearly to mean, in a figure, the cry ‘ of the 
mortal pining always for the incorruptible,’ seek- 
ing for the complete realization of the Divine idea 
[Quis rer, div. her. 42 [i. 501 f.]). Whether the 
title irapdKXrjros is ever applied to the Logos is at 
least doubtful ; if it is so at all, it is only to the 
Logos as identified with the cosmos. The passages 
which are most relied on as proving the personality 
of the Logos are those in which the term ‘ angel ’ 
is applied either to it or to the logoi. Of these 
there are no fewer than seventeen, and it is im- 
possible for us to consider them here one by one. 
The key to the true interpretation of all of them 
is to be found in Philo’s system of allegorical 
interpretation. The angels of the Old Testament 
become in this system Divine thoughts, just as the 
patriarchs, Moses and Aaron, and other persons, 
have fixed symbolical meanings attached to them. 
As we might expect in dealing with such a vision- 
ary world, Philo’s language is not always quite 
consistent and clear ; bnt, with a little care, every 
passage will yield its allegorical sense, and will 
save us from the necessity of forcing on Philo the 
absurd supposition that the great cosmic Thought 
of God was a soul flying in the air, that Jacob 
literally wrestled with this nncireumscribed and 
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incorporeal power, and tliat ordinary men eat 
showers of angels. The Scripture is accustomed 
to describe heavenly visitations under the name of 
angels; but these, when applied to the various 
characters represented by the persons whom they 
visited, symbolize the Divine thoughts, precepts, 
or laws which come with their heavenly messages 
to the soul. We maybe permitted to sum up in 
words which have been used elsewhere : ‘ The 
Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling subjectively 
in the infinite Mind, planted out and made ob- 
jective in the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of 
rational forces, which images the beauty, the 
power, the goodness of its primeval fountain. The 
reason of man is this same rational force entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in proportion 
to the truth and variety of his thoughts ; and to 
follow it is the law of righteous living. Each form 
which we can differentiate as a distinct species, 
each rule of conduct which we can treat as an 
injunction of reason, is itself a Logos, one of those 
innumerable thoughts or laws into which the 
universal Thought may, through self-reflexion, be 
resolved. Thus, wherever we turn, these Words, 
which are really Works of God, confront us, and 
lift our minds to that uniting and cosmic Thought 
which, though comprehending them, is itself de- 
pendent, and tells us of that impenetrable Being 
from whose inexhaustible fulness it comes, of 
whose perfections it is the shadow, and whose 
splendours, too dazzling for all but the purified 
intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils’ (Drummond, jRMo JudoeuSy ii. p. 2,73). 

8. The higher relations of man^ and the ethical 
principles which rested upon them, — (a) The Logos 
was the archetype of human reason; and this 
reason was the true generic man, made according 
to the image of God, and not yet divided into 
species, which arose with the ‘ moulded ’ man, who 
participated in quality, consisted of body and soul, 
was man or woman, and naturally mortal. We 
have seen that Philo believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul ; but how he reconciled this doctrine 
with the biblical account of the creation of man is 
not apparent. The first man, having proceeded 
more directly from God, was the most perfect, 
while his descendants, who sprung from men, 
underwent continual degeneration. Adam himself 
made a wrong choice, being led astray by woman, 
sensation, which acted under the seduction of the 
serpent, pleasure. But participation in the original 
type of humanity was never lost. Man was the 
true temple of God, and none was so base as never 
to be visited with noble thoughts. The highest 
form of this visitation was prophecy, which came 
only to the wise and good, who in moments^ of 
ecstasy were possessed by God, and spoke nothing 
of their own. The knowledge of grand ideals, 
combined with the power of wrong choice, made 
man a moral and responsible being; and Philo 
deals so abundantly with ethical questions that it 
is possible to gather his unsystematic utterances 
into some sort of orderly arrangement.^ 

(b) The supreme end of human life is efidacfjopla, 
and this consists of ‘ the practice of perfect virtue 
in a perfect life’ {Quod aet. pot, ins. 17 [i. 203]). 
But, wdiile virtue should be followed for its own 
sake, it is something higher to follow it for the 
sake of honouring and pleasing God. He is the 
perfect good ; and to follow Him, and find refuge 
with Him, is eternal life (fwTj while de- 

parture from Him is death {de Fuga et Invent, 
15 [i. 557]). The supreme evil, then, is ^ihavria, 
otherwise described as fL€ya\avxioi, or 

. dfiadia. This ignorance is a forgetfulness Of our 
indebtedness to God, to whom alone it is congru- 
ous to say ‘mine’; and ‘whoever dares to say 
that anything is his own shall be written down a 
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slave for all eternity’ {Leg. All. iii. 70 [i. 126]). 
The conditions of responsibility are, first, the 
possession of a twofold nature, inclining respec- 
tively to the eternal and the transient; conse- 
quently the power of choice between alternatives ; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of the better and the 
worse, which is given by the conscience. It is 
man’s bodily constitution* that renders him liable 
to sin ; for the body, being phenomenal, is opposed 
to the eternal, and sin consists of a preference for 
the transient and partial instead of the eternal 
and universal. The body, accordingly, is a prison, 
a tomb, or a foreign land, which ’ impedes the 
reason in the pursuit of its true end. Pleasure 
{Tjdopif)), one of the irrational passions, is the prin- 
ciple which brings mind and sensation together ; 
and it is the desire for pleasure that leads us into 
moral evil. ''Eumdvpia is generally used in a bad 
sense, as the desire ‘ for absent things which are 
looked upon as good, but are not truly so,’ such as 
food and drink, wealth, glory, power. From this 
source all public and private wrongs have sprung. 
Nevertheless, Philo distinctly disapproves of asceti- 
cism. ‘If,’ he says, ‘you see any one not taking 
food and drink at the proper time, or declining 
the use of baths and ointments, or neglecting 
covering for his body, or sleeping on the "ground 
and keeping an uncomfortable house, and then 
from these things counterfeiting temperance, take 
compassion on his error, and show him the true 
way of temperance’ {Quod det. pot. ins, 7 [i. 195]). 
If the perfect man reaches a state of avdOeLa, this 
is only a deliverance from the sway of the irra- 
tional passions through the joyous energy of love 
and trust. As the end of man’s probation, Philo 
expected the triumph of good over evil. The 
Israelites would be gathered together into their 
own land; but there is no clear recognition of a 
Messiah, still less of any identification of him with 
the Logos. The punishment of sin is a living 
death, and the final reward of virtue is to have 
the Divine Spirit of wisdom within, and to hold 
communion with the Unbegotten and Eternal. 

iv. Philo’s Influence on Christian Writers. 
— ^The interest which is felt by Christian theologians 
in the writings of Philo is due not only to the light 
which they throw on Hellenistic thought in the 
time of Christ, but still more to the wide influence 
which they exerted on the development of Christian 
theology. The beginning of this influence is some- 
times traced in the doctrine and language of the 
Fourth Gospel. The doctrine of the Logos set 
forth in the Prologue has several points of contact 
with Philo’s, and through the remainder of the 
Gospel many other parallels have been pointed out. 
Nevertheless there is no obvious quotation, and the 
style of the author is entirely difierent from that 
of Philo. His vocabulary too i's strikingly difierent, 

I as any one may see by looking through Siegfried’s 
‘ Glossarium Philoneum,’ which fills more than 83 
pages of his Philo von Alexandria (pp. 47-131). A 
tew examples of classes of words, taken at random, 
may be given. Philo is fond of compounds with 
5 u 5 -, having 28 words of this kind ; the Gospel has 
none. Philo has 40 compounds with €{>- ; the Gospel 
has only 2 quite common words. Philo has 73 
compounds with ^/c-, not one of which is in the 
Gospel, though the latter has 14 such compounds, 
nearly all very common words. Philo has 67 com- 
pounds with ^TTt- which are not in the Gospel, the 
Gospel having 11 ordinary words. If the writer 
was versed in the writings of Philo, it is strange that 
he has not even inadvertently borrowed an appre- 
ciable quantity of his characteristic vocabulary. 
Even in the doctrine of the Logos the character- 
istic phraseology is wanting in the Gospel : ttoXi/c*;- 
vvfjLos, b ipfj^yjpebs roO 6eo0 X6yos, o rofiebs, irpetr^draros 

ulis, 0 TrpeoTjSiirttTos, dpxd>yyeKos, eiicdjpj d icmr 
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elicava dvOpcoiros:, dTreLKdvLtXfJLa, TrapaBeiyfia, i8ia tQv 
ideOiv, dpx^TVTTOs iS^a, 6 votjtos KoirpLO^, tgttos tov €k 
tCov IdeQv Kocrpov, crtppayLS. xapa/cr'/Jp, crwa deov, oeirrepos 
6e6s. We may furtlier observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the Gospel. In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Grill {Vnters'iiclnmgm iihcr die Entstehiing des 
vierteri Evangelkmis, Erster Teil, 1902, pp. 106- 
13S), Avhere the Greek text of Philo is fully pre- 
sented, one cannot fail to be inii)ressed by the 
marked dilference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
blances of thought, which indicate the presence 
of a similar religious and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts; and, in the few 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may be due to the common stock of ideas which 
belonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence which strengthen the pro- 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Alexandria^ p. 145 IT, and Bernhard 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha : Eine vergleichende 
Studie unter steter Beriickskhtigung des Josephus, 
1879. Secondly, otlier books of the New Testament 
also contain a number of parallels to Philo’s exposi- 
tion ; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not read Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos- 
pels furnish some striking resemblances in phrase- 
ology and sentiment. The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
amples of allegorical interpretation. It is perhaps 
more surprising to find that the Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two writers 
agree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews betrays an obvious 
affinity with the Alexandrian school ; and yet, even 
in his ease, we cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo. See particulars, and other works re- 
ferred to, in Siegfried, and in Anathon A all, 
GescJikhte der Logosidee in der christlichen Littera- 
tur, 1899, who assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the 1st cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoicism, with the old Egyptian 
theology, see many interesting particulars in R. 
Roitzen stein’s Ziaei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen 
narh ungedruckten griechischen Texfen der Str'ass’- 
burger Bibliothek, 1901. 

^Vhen we pass from the New Testament, the con- 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, _ especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex- 
emplilied in the writings of Justin Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fully established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his doctrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John ; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
a-iices are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement and 
Origen, there is no longer any room for doubt; 
for they expressly refer to him. They inherit from 
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him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and are 
dependent on iiim in some of their important doc- 
trinal statements. Eusebius frequently quotes him, 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations ; and 
he was read even in the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his writings, and 
avails himself especially of his interpretations of 
scriptural names, though sometimes correcting 
liim. It was probably, for the most part, through 
Jerome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated by 
Siegfried, p. 303 tT, where other works are referred 
to. This widelj' spread knowledge of his writings 
sliows the higli estimation in wliich Pliilo was held; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot place him among tlie 
world’s great original tliinkers. To class him, as 
ancient writers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeration of his powers. His system of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed Imt extended and 
popularized by him, may have helped for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Scriptures, but 
was in its ultimate effect purely mischievous, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re- 
ducing Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of philosophical 
mould in which the fluid doctrines of Ciiristianity 
could acquire consistency and shape ; and amid his 
tedious interpretations there are splendid flashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 
of sober sense, and is always flushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

Literature. — In the foregoing article only the most im- 
portant references have been given ; for the opinions of Philo 
are collected from such a number of passages that the com- 
plete references would occupy an undue amount of space. 
They will be found in the present author’s work, Philo Judceus: 
or the Jeioish- Alexandrian Philosophy m its Development and 
Completion, 2 vols., London, ISSS, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of controverted points. In addition to works 
already referred to, it may he sufficient to mention the follow- 
ing : August Gfrorer, Philo iind die alexandrinische Theosophie, 
1831 ; August Ferdinand Diihne, Geschichtliche Dai’steUunri der 
jiidisch-alaxandrinischen Religions- PhilosopMe, 1834 ; Friedrich 
Keferstein, Philo's Lehre von den ndttlichen Mittehoesen, 1846 ; 
Zeller, Die PhilosopMe der Griechen in ihrer geschiohtlichen 
Dntwicklung, iii. Thl. 2 Abth. 1881 ; Henry Soulier, La Doctrine 
dll Logos chez Philon d’Alexaiidrie, 1876 ; Anathon Aall, Ges- 
chichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophic, 1896. 
A fuller bibliography may be consulted in Schiirer, GJV'’^ iii. 
542 ff. An interesting Florilegium Philonis has been collected 
and published by Mr. C. G. Montefiore in the J QE [April 1895 

vii. pp. 481-545. James Drummond. 
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§§ 

5. Two rival schools, ‘ Traditional ’ and ‘ Critical.* 
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document ’ and ‘ the date of the text contained 
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10. Suggested causes for the corruptions of the text. 

[Note on the attitude of Westcott and Hort to 
the ‘ Synoptic Problem 
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ings in 1 Timothy. 

19-22. Examination of these readings in the light of 
‘ Intrinsic ’ evidence and of the evidence of Ver- 
sions and ante-Nicene Fathers. 

23. The Traditional Text of Mk printed so as to 
indicate its relation to other types ' of text 
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‘Neutral,’ applied by Dr. Hort to these gi‘oups, 

‘ questioii-beg'ging’? 
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element in Textual Criticism illustrated by the 
examination of Mk leading to a description 
of the checks on personal idiosyncrasy provided 
by ‘Intrinsic’ and ‘Transcriptional’ Probability, 
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SO. The principle of Genealogy. 

81-84. The consequences of this principle. 

35-59. Grounds for the ‘ Critical ’ rejection of the Tradi- 
tional Text illustrated by reference to ‘dis- 
tinctively Syrian ’ readings in Mk 11-28. 

36 f. The argument from ‘ Conflation.’ 

38-41. Ante-Nicene ex'idence. 

42-48. Detailed examination of the evidence for r/»«- 
(pviTot,i5 in Mk 12. 

49. And for tfiTpoa-Siv trt>v. 

60-51. Conclusion with regard to ante-Nicene evidence. 

52. Summary of the evidence against ‘Syrian’ read- 
ings, 

63- 55. Evidence of editorial activity in the production of 

the Traditional Text. 

56-58. The argument a priori. 

59. The argument from ecclesiastical use. 

60-62. The characteristics of the ‘Western* readings in 
Mk 11-28. 

63. The acceptance of these readings not precluded by 
‘ Genealogy.* 

64- 66. * Alexandrian ’ readings in Mk 11-28. 

67 f. ‘ Neutral ’ readings in Mk 11-28. 

69. The value of B as determined by the ‘ Internal 

Evidence of Readings.’ 

70. The relation of B to other primary authorities. 

71-76. The relation of N‘ to B. 

77-81. « and B in relation to the oldest forms of the Latin 
and Syriac Versions, especially k and Syr-swi. 

82. The value of nB in opposition to Syriac and Latin 
evidence combined. 

83 f. Conclusion. 

1. Object. — 1. The object of Textual Criticism 
is to recover the ipsissima mrha of the docu- 
ments of which the NT is composed, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in which they left their authors’ 
hands. This definition is based on the assump- 
tion that all the copies of the different books 
we possess, whether in Greek or in a transla- 
tion, are capable of being traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same original. The assump- 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very cogent reason. Still we cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that any particulp book may 
have been current from Apostolic times in two 
closely related but distinct forms. St. Paul may, 
as Lightfoot suggested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Epistle to the Eomans. St. Luke 
may, as Blass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his Gospel and of the Acts. The pheno- 
mena presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
adequate solution.f In such cases the task of the 
critic becomes still more delicate. He has to dis- 
entangle and present distinctly not one original 
l)ut two, which were once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of time been blended 
together, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities. 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textual critics alike have before them two conse- 
quences follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
judging from the past history of the science, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for legitimate difference of 
opinion. We must be careful not to arrogate to 
the form of text which we ourselves prefer an 
exclusive right to represent the true ‘ word of God.’ 

* See the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 
Jourrml of Philology in Biblical Essays^ pp. 287-374. 

t See Blass, Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Markus. 
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The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great as it was in the days of Griesbach.* The 
appeal made in a recent pamphlet by the leading 
suxpporter of one of the two rival schools of Textu^ 
Criticism to a standard which has yet to be fixed 
is a most hopeful sign.f 

The second consequence which follows from our 
definition of the object of Textual Criticism is this. 
As all textual critics are engaged on one and the 
same sacred study, and are fellow-workers to a 
common end, they will do well to take special 
pains to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 
but it is none the less true, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiarly dis- 
astrous effect upon the temper. The virulence 
with which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Lach- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 
examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study, t 

ii. Materials. — 3. It does not fall within the 
scope of this article to describe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Criticism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, B, C, D, Arabic Version, etc.). For a 
coniplete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recognized store- 
houses of information, e.y. Tregelles, vol. i. of 
Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament, revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected ; Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf, ed. ^ C. E. Gregory, 1884-94 ; 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament^, 1894, revised by E. Miller and 
others; Gregory, Texthritik des Neuen Testa^ 
mentes, Leipzig, 1900. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
was collected in two great critical editions. 

4. The edition by Tischendorf, ed. vih. 1869-72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be carefully checked and 
supplemented. The edition of Tregelles (1857-79) 
is no less a marvel of patient accuracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 
the discovery of &?, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author’s death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidence is, how- 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted — a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the uncial 

* See the Prolegomena to his second edition, Sect. r. § 3, p. 
xlvf. [ed. London, 1809], esp. ‘Deinde non ideo verbum Dei 
mutatur, quia in textu vulgari unum alterumve vocahulum 
deletur aut additur aut cum alio permutatur. Quod hebraico 
magis quam latino nomine verbum Dei appellare solent, con- 
tinetur sensu Soripturas sacrse ; non autem ita in ipsis syllabis 
atque literis consistit, ufc mutato (ob gravissiraas rationes et 
auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vocabulo quodam, ipsum Dei 
verbum, hoc est doctrina Cbristi ac Apostolorum, pereat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editoribus tentata uUam Scrip- 
turse sacraa doctrinam immutat aut evertit; paucse sensum 
sententiarum afliciunt. Ad has posteriores quod attinet, 
tenendum porro est, principium, ut aiunt, peti ab iis, qui 
verbum Dei ab editors mutari existiment. Nempe hoc est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utnun scilicet lectio vulgarium 
editionum, an vero lectio alioriim ac meliorum codicum, 
genuina sit verb! divini pars. Nemo itaque verbum Dei se 
defendere ideo jactet, quia textuin Elsevirianum tuetur. Nam 
mquo jure ii, qui manuscriptorum codicum textum defendunt, 
dicere posseiit, verbi divini integritatem a se propugnari contra 
, corruptorum interpolationes.’ 

t See The Textual Controversy and, the Twentieth Century, by 
Edward IMiller, M.A., p. 24 : ‘ Thus I submit my case to all the 
learned in Obristendom. When I speak of the Traditional Text, 
I mean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti- 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evidence in existence. My ovra 
Commentary, so far as it goes, is meant to be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

‘Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
facts, nor must my expressions he taken to be dogmatic, when 
convenience in writing leads me to drop hypothetical Ian- 
■guage.* 

t See Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, pp. 116-117 
254-256. 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius— has a real advantage, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in the 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion.* 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of 
readings such as Baljon’s (1898) are radically un- 
satisfactory. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study- 
ing the whole of its readings through that book. 

Editions such as that published by E. Xestle at 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indicating con- 
cisely the differences between the most important 
among recent critical editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. A Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Gospels, edited by E. Miller largely from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part i. (Mt 1-14) appeared in 1899, will afford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to be found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This list 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous labour by Dean Burgon, now in the 
British Museum, it has not apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, e.g. 
Tregelies, or Hort in the Notes on Select Eead- 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, besides, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 

It is only rio’ht to add that Mr, Miller’s judg- 
ment on the drawback to the use of Patristic 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
current editions of their works f must be checked 
in the light of Barnard’s edition of the Qtds 
dives salvetur, and his account^ of ‘ The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria’ in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also has 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Textual Critieism of NT, p. 144 ff., Eng. tr. 

Mr. Miller’s edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sults of recent collations, chiefly of cursives. A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this scope. Students, however, should be 
W’^arned that Mr. Miller has not incorporated all 
the various readings for which there is MS evi- 
dence. Nor does he always quote completely the 
subsidiary authorities, e,g, the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages which he selects for com- 
ment. Again, the authority of the Eevisers is 
quoted constantly for readings on which it is clear 
that they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. 

iii. Methods AND Peinciples.— 5. The main 
purpose of this article is to discuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
available for Textual Critieism. This, it is well to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of first-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a certain amount of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 

* Von Soden’s Pie Schriften des NT, etc. (BdL i. Abt. 1, 1902) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in NT 
Textual Criticism. He has already revolutionized the catalogue 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an immense advance in the scientific presentment of the 
materials for Criticism, 

t ^.c. p, xiii: ‘I am persuaded that more is made of this 
drawback than would be if it were generally known how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Eusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations.’ 

A somewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark by a 
sentence in Nestle, i.e. p. 145, Eng. tr. * As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor* in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. John, wrote down only 
the iiiitial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to setup the rest from a printed 
edition of the Textus Eeoeptus.* 


man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
depends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller by the amount 
of his experience in the work ^ of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian’s estimate of a document unless he has 
himself inspected the MS from which it was 
printed. In fact, the qualities that go to make an 
ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, axe 
very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
opportunity for taking such a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the whole evidence as can 
qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
the relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The constant growth of available material 
makes it increasingly important to lay stress on 
the radical distinction between the two functions 
— the function of collecting and the function of 
interpreting the materials of criticism. 

It is strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet he no general agreement among textual critics 
on the fundamental principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Critics have from 
the first been divided into two main schools — the 
‘Traditional’ and the ‘Critical.’ They ap|)roacli 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as they have ever been. 
The ‘Oxford Debate,’ however, 'at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is so far a 
sign of better days in store. 

6. The Traditional School is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of English scholars, at 

1 the head of whom stands Mr. Miller,* to whom 
! reference has already been made more than once.t 
This school has, so far as known to the present 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read- 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com- 
mended themselves to the veteran French commen- 
tator, Godet. 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the prescriptive 
right due to fifteen centuries of almost un- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had, — ^for 
the 19th cent, has not left matters as they were 
in this respect, — what Mr. Gwilliam in writing 
of the Peshitta (Scrivener^, vol. ii. p. 17) fairly 
calls ‘the advantage of possession^ They are, 
however, fully alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing their position on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there- 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of truth and fact, which, as they cannot 
but feel, must cast prescription to the winds if 
there is a flaw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Mr. Miller {Oxford Debate, 
p. xii), runs as follows : — 

‘ It (the true text) must be grounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek copies in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all cases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations into other languages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made by Fathers and other early writers.’ 

On p. xiv we read further: *In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these readings, guidance is to be sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz.— (1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (8) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (5) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The Context of 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, suflficiently exhibit 
the agreement of it with the Canons laid down. In fact, coin- 
cidence with the first Canon implies coincidence with em the 
rest.’ 


♦ Mr. Miller died while the present art. was passing tlurough 
the press. 

t Mr. ;Miller is the author of— (1) A Guide to the TeiictmZ 
Critieism of the NT, 1886 ; (2) The Oxford Pebate, 1897 ; (8) The 
Present State of the Textual Controversy, 1SQ9 ; (4) The TexU 
ual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 1901. He is joint 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels, 1890 ; and The Causes of the Corruption of the Tradi- 
tional Text, 1896. He also edited the 4th ed, of Scriveneri* 
Introduction. 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of differences 
between MSS which ‘ afford^ doubt,’ and render it 
necessary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations ; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the ‘ weight ’ of a witness. J udging 
from his Textual Commentary^ Mr. Miller’s own 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear numerical preponder- 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 cases an adverse group is characterized as 
‘ Western.’ In 5 of these it includes and B. In 
one case (Mt 9^®) a reading attested by + 
0unc 30 cu all latt. exc. c g^-^ Syr-vg^ (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. Horn. (ii. 2), is described as 
‘ Syrio - Low - Latin with Alexandrian support.’ 
These are the only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

In 4 cases, viz. Mt 6^^ (pL verb after ra Kplva)^ 13^® 
[iTricnreipev for icFTGLpev)^ 13®® {dLacdcpTjcrov for <ppd<TOv^ 

‘ prob. a Latin gloss adopted by Origen’), 13®^ [loLq. 
for dtrod, disregarding Jn 4^), he suspects ‘ Latini- 
zation.’ In 14*-^^ [(rraBlovs roXXoi)? dirb yrjs dTelx^v 
for fM4(Tov TTjs 6a\da-av)s 7}v) he hints at retranslation 
from Syriac. Here, again, we might wish that the 
suggestions were more illuminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the possibility of tlm influence of 
Lection systems; in 2 of assimilation to St. 
Mark; in one case (14®®) he appeals to ‘internal 
testimony ’ (construction of /3Xe7r&?). For the rest, 
he is content to let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a long list of authorities ought, 
he has no doubt, to bear down opposition by 
slieer weight of numbers. It is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth’ antiquity stands before 
number. But his power to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited by his failure to grasp 
clearly the distinction between the date of a docu- 
ment and the date of the text contained in it, or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinction con- 
sistently.* In practice, his convenient assumption, 

* As this distinction is of primary importance in estimating 
the weight to be attached to a document, and as beginners in 
Textual Criticism sometimes find a difficulty in understanding 
it, it may be worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu- 
ment ’ is, strictly speaking, the date at which it was written, 
and, when the MS is not expressly dated by the scribe, is settled 
by palseographical considerations. ‘ The date of the text con- 
tained in the document ’ is, of course, primarily the date of the 
autograph. But in the case of a text like that of NT, which 
has a continuous history, the ‘date of the text’ refers naturally 
to the time when the particular form of text contained in the 
document was current, either generally or in some particular 
district. E.g, D (Codex Bezse) is a document of cent, vi, 
but its text' represents a type which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii. ‘k’ (Bobiensis) is usually assigned to cent. v. 
Mr. Burkitt has recently given strong grounds for dating 
it early in cent, iv, but the text of ‘k’ is the text current 
in Africa in the days of Cyprian, a.d. 250 (see Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts, ii.). 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Mller is alive to this dis- 
tinction in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sin (p. xviii of Text. 
Com,), But he habitually ignores it in the case of N and B. 
The confusion in this case goes back to Scrivener, who writes 
in a note (p. vi, Advers. Cnt Sacr.), describing the work' of Dean 
Burgon, which underlies Miller’s Text. Com.: ‘He had been 
engaged day and night for years in making a complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nicene (and ante-Nicene) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those copied in Codd. K and B, and, inasmuch as they were 
older, they must needs be purer and more authentic than those 
overvalued uncials ’ [italics are the present writer’s]. He also 
quotes, ‘as helping to annul much of Dr. Hort’s erroneous 
theories’ (p. xxviii), an extract from Mr. Eendel Harris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Hort’s fundamental contention on the 
matter. ‘ It is not a little curious to the person who com- 
mences the critical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and the critical weight attached to it. ... A little study 
soon convinces the tyro of the impossibility of determining any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
of its age only without reference to its history.’ 

This quotation can have no point in Scrivener’s note, except 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westcott and Hort attached fundamental importance to 
the dates at which N and B were written in arriving At their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them. 
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that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradi- 
tional Text in the Greek Church after the end of 
cent, iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrable 
antiquity of those witnesses which he is content to 
disregard. 

9. At this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the Traditionalists 
to be the only school that takes account of the 
whole available evidence. It would, no doubt, be 
a strong point in their favour if they could sub- 
stantiate it. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta- 
gonist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one who 
has read his Introduction must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a patient exami- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at lease 
as much stress on the importance of bringing the 
knowledge gained by the examination of all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each case that comes np for decision. When at 
last a choice has to be n ade between two rival 
groups of authorities, the one or the other must 
he rejected. But it does not follow that its claims 
have^ not been fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would be open to the 
charge of ‘ taking no account ’ of what seems to 
others the most significant part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a rapprochement be- 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
beginning to admit the necessity for accounting 
for the_ existence of the various readings which 
they reject, on some more satisfactory theory than 
that of tlie blind or malignant perversity of the 
individual scribe of K, B, or I). A great step to- 
wards ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solution 
of a textual problem can ‘ be final which does not 
leave room for a rational account of the origin of 
all the extant variants. 

10. The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at present inclined {Oxford Debate, p. xv) to lay 
most stress, is a striking admission of the antiquity 
of the texts affected by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘ even before the Gospels were written.’ 
A similar source was suggested long ago by Dr. 
Hort as a possible explanation of certain remark- 
able insertions in the text of I) and its allies. It 
remains to be seen whether the characteristic 
differences between the text of i<B and the text of 
the later Gospel MSS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis. The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of friB the 
separate Gospels stand before us, each with a 
marked individuality of its own. In the Tradi- 
tional Text the specific differences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to define this individuality, are con- 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is a priori 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very potent while it 
lasted, but which can, ex hypotlmi, only have been 
in operation during a very limited period. Only 
in that case it is difliciilt to see why it should not 
have affected all the Gospels equally. 

On the other hand, we are bound to make allow- 
ance for an undeniable tendency towards the assi- 
milation of parallel passages— a tendency which 
must have acted with growing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especially in a country 
j which possessed a popular ‘Harmony’ (cf. Chase, 

I Byro-Latin Text of the Gospels, p, 76 n.). It is un- 
I likely, therefore, that Mr. Miller’s suggestion will 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of 

11. In treating of the problems raised by the felt 
necessity of offering an explanation of the origin 
of variant readings,Ave have reached what is really 
the starting-point of the labours of the ‘ Critical ’ 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for the text of NT began in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
critics was attracted by the nature of the variants 
from the ‘Traditional’ text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS.f 

* This seems the most convenient place to notice Dr. Salmon’s 
criticism of Westcott and Hort for their lack of interest * in the 
^.uestion of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels ; that is to say, 
in inquiries whether the narratives of the three have any 
common basis, oral or written ’ (Some O-nticCsm of the Text of 
ch. V.). It is strange that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, the most powerful statement in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old ‘ oral ’ hj^othesis, and 
the" share Dr. Hort took in the formation of the plan of (Abbott 
and) Rushbrooke’s Sympticon, which was designed as an instru- 
ment for testing any ‘Documentary Theory’ that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than ‘ lack of interest ’ to account for the silence of their Intro- 
duotion to the NT in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem to fix the weight to be attached to MSS of 
the Gospels, would have been to explain obscurum per obscurvus. 

It is strange also that so close a reasoner should have failed to 
notice that his application to the Syuoptic Problem of Dr. Hort’s 
method for ‘ the recovery of the text of a single lost original, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sufficiently established,’ must fail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. He has failed to allow (see Hort, p. 65, 1. 6) for 
the possibility of ‘ mixture ’ between the representatives of his 
different groups. But, what is even more serious, he has over- 
looked the primary condition of ‘ exclusive descent.* For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us back to a 
common original, whether that original be our St. Mark or an 
Ur-Marcus, no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
suggest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
info7*mation. In fact, if St. Matthew had an 3 rthing to do with 
the Gospel that bears his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements in certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter’s attention. From this point of view, the story of the 
‘ Canaanitish woman ’ (Mt Mk724f-), where there is no serious 
question of reading, affords an instructive parallel to ‘ the rich 
young man ’ (Mt 19 i 6 , Mk 10i>, Lk 18 iS). in each case Matthew 
follows a distinct hut by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On ‘the rich young man’ see G. Macdonald, Un- 
spoken Sermons, 2nd series). 

It is clear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions : 
(1) a constant tendency to assimilation, affecting all the Gospels 
alike, complicated by (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by various accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gospel. 

No mechanical rule can therefore be laid down, and we may 
be thankful that in this, as in other cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking everything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness (e.g. Mt 1526) or for differ- 
ence (as in Mt 1916) between the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with an eye to the Synoptic Problem. 
N o doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissociated. But, 
after all, we must provisionally settle our text of the Gospels 
before we can solve the ;problem of their inter-relation. 

t A few dates may with advantage be noted here. In the 
time of Mill (1707) the only ‘primary uncials’ of the Gospels of 
which full collations were available were A and D. Bengel 
(1734) had access as well to ‘select readings’ of 0. Griesbach, 
in his first edition, used full collations of AODL. No collation 
of B was published till 1788. « was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller’s method of accounting 
for the preference shown by the ‘ Critical ’ school for the small 
over the large group of authorities needs correction. ‘The 
explanation,’ he says (Oxford Debate, p. 6), ‘is what has fre- 
quently been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of that side. I think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They [K andB] are the two oldest MSS ; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
was very natural that they should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the original autographs, should be right.’ 

In the interests of ‘true history’ and ‘sound logic* we must 
remember that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before was discovered, but even while the read- 
ings of B were almost entirely unknown. 

It must, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eyes 
of Griesbach when he found how exactly it verified results 
which he had arrived at independently (see Tregelles, Inlr. p. 


Not only was the authority for these variante 
denionstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text 'vs^as 
wrong*. In fact it soon became clear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent, iv were 
in the course of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common ‘Traditional’ 
type Bengel called ‘Byzantine.’ It is the same 
as that which Dr. Hort calls ‘ Syrian ’ and some 
modern scholars ‘ Antiochian.’ 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the fact of this transformation.* 
The only question at issue is the significance to be 
attaciied to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the fact 
that it was already widely difiused at the beginning 
of the period in documents of such excellence, and 
so highly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence. 

12. This contention clearly demands careful ex- 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, it will be well to define the 
field which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller’s language {e,g. Preface to Oxford DehaU, 
p. xiv) is quite general, all periods may be assumed 
to come alike to him. Let us take, then, the 
period between the Council of Constantinople in 
381 and the Council of Chalcedon in 450. It is the 
latest that we can choose that will give us evidence 
which can in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voice of the whole Eastern Church. During 
this period the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influences emanating from 
three main centres : from Alexandria, fresh from 
the triumph over Arianism, which Athanasius 
had done so much single-handed to secure ; from 
Antioch ; and from the Church which ecclesiasti- 
cally was the daughter of Antioch, from Constanti- 
nople. Of these three centres it is not, the present 
writer thinks, too much to say that Alexandria 
never accepted the Traditional Text, The date of 
the Bohairic Version must, we suppose, still be re- 
garded as uncertain. If, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptic scholars, 
it is to be assigned to cent, iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the text officially recognized in Egypt 
either at the beginning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairic constantly 
sides with and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. The same 
type of text t is found in the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (t394) and Cyril 
(t444). Further evidence on this point will, no 
doubt, come to light with the progress of Egyptian 
, exploration. It is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri, Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted ‘universality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the ‘families’ of readings might 
have w’arned us to expect, there \vas a permanent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin Versions \vas made at Rome c. 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS wdiich he Judged most trust- 
w’orthy. It is true, as Nestle says (Textual Cnti- 
cism, p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 
131), a forecast onl.v less brilliant than that which was verified 
by the discovery of the Ouretonian and Sinaitic S 5 Tiac. 

* See Miller’s Text. Cont, p. 29 : ‘ Thenceforward [from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th] cent, was far advanced it 
[the Traditional Text] reigned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
beginning of the 8th century.’ 

t See Hort, p. 550 of WH Text, smaller ed. 

i Yet see Burkitt’s Introduction to Barnard’s Bi&ZicaZ TextOif 

Ctoewt, p. viii ff. 
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what these MSS were. But it is remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate have seen reasons 
to infer for them a close kinship with and B.* 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught by his 
stay in the East to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Chrysostom, the most prominent repre- 
sentative of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
appear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, lias his own 
degree of approximation to the Traditional Text, 
and can be identified by his readings. 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in onr generation seems to have 
mastered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account which Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul’s Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra had recently called attention, claim- 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers. He 
writes {Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology ^ 
No. xii., Feb. isfo, p. 303 f.) as follows: — 

* What led me to the true authorship was, first, the character 
of the text used in the quotations ; and, secondly, two passages 
on Gal 424 . 29j referred to by Pitra among the “ splendidiora, 
quibus sibi baud impar identidem Hilarius emicat.** St. Hilary 
employs, as is well known, a tolerably pure form of the Old 
Latin version of the NT : the text of the commentary is distinct- 
ively Greek of a late and bad type. No Father using any 
known Latin text could have so written ; it contains many 
corruptions not found in the very worst copies of the Vulgate, 
much less in earlier versions. It is too corrupt in its character 
for any considerable Greek Father even of cent, iv, except 
those connected with the Syrian school, and, among them, a 
shade too bad for St. Chrysostom or Theodoret. These facts 
considerably narrowed the question of authorship. And when, 
in commenting on the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegorical interpretation, it 
was easy to see that he must have been a literalist of too 
decided a character to be unknown, — ^in fact could not well be 
any other than Theodore himself, the chief of the literalists, or 
his brother Polychronius. Reference to a catena at once put 
an end to all speculation ; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context* 

15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if Jerome came back from the 
East convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked difierences 
during this period even between individual mem- 
bers of the Antiochene-Constantinopolitan school, 
it is difficult to know where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predomin- 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent.^ v. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Gwilliamf believes, and no 
doubt rightly {Oxford Debate^ p. 32), that he can 
trace back with minute accuracy to the shape 
which it possessed in this same cent, v, is very far 
from affording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the coldness with which he receives a statement 
that used to be regarded almost as a commonplace 
—•to wit, that ‘ the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.’ We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
suggestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be said, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
be promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta. 

16. These, however, are matters of minor import- 

* Wordsworth and N.T, Latine E^logus, cap. vi. 

* De regulis a nobis in Textu constituendo adhibitis.* 

t Mr. Burkitt’s essay {Texts and Studies^ vii. 2) goes far to prove 
that the Peshitta is in fact a revision made in this century. 

ance.^ It has all along been admitted that the 
Traditional Text was in existence in substantially 
its present form by the middle of the fourth century. 

The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this point Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
a statement, which was precise and definite enough, 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if the 
position laid down in it should prove to be well 
founded. His words are these {Introduction^ p. 

114, § 162) : ‘ Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical signs of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text.’ For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in §§ 225 f., 343. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. ^ He prefers a method which is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the importance of sound logic. His words (p. xv. 
Preface to Oxford Debate) are as follows : — 

‘ We entirely traverse the assertion, that “ no distinctly («tc) 

Syrian {i.e. Traditional) readings” are found amongst the 
earliest Fathers. Very many of the readings in the Traditional 

Text which are rejected by the other school are supported by 
those Fathers : and there is no evidence, as we maintain, to 
show that they pertain to the other side or to any other Text 
rather than to us, or that readings confessedly old and found 
in the Traditional Text did not belong to that Text.’ 

In other words, ‘ we entirely traverse ’ a state- 
ment, which has e^^ress reference to one element 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
i which have never been denied with regard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are recog- 
nizable in its composition. It would have been 
simpler to deny altogether the existence of ‘ dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings ’ as defined by Dr. Hort. 

That at least is a question which can be brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Criticus will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 

17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 

It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the NT that he chooses. At 
the same time it is important for the right under- 
standing of the method, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text — 
and not in isolated examples chosen because they 
possess special features of interest or importance. 

The weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance can be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 

1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre- 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk It 

is true that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secure than it is in the 
case of most of the hooks of the NT, owing to the 
absence not only of B, but also of any demon- 
strably early Latin or Syriac evidence— apart from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian j but these 
considerations will not seriously afiect the identi- 
fication of ‘ distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the advantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar but not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a class of readings that meet us constantly 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 

( 1 ) 1 Ti P — (after Trarpbs) fc^^ADg^Gj cu^ 

Lat-vg Boh Go Arm : Orig^^ 

+ $* 0 . rell. Syrr Sah ^th : Chr, etc. 

See v.^, and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
P, Tit l^ 1 Th l\ 

It forms part of the true text in all the 
other Pauline salutations except Gala- 
tians. 

(2) 1 Ti P {a) OLKOPOjULiav, t 5 AG 3 K 2 L 2 P 2 most cur- 

sives. Ann Boh: Chr, etc. 

(b) oiKoSoi^-qp, E 2 * Iren Lat-vg Go Syr. 

(c) olKodofiiaVf and a few cursives. 
Note characteristic Pauline use of oUo^ 

vofiiav ; cf. Eph 3^. 

oiKodojULioLv (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of (5). 

(3) 1 Ti P Trarpo- jJL7]Tpo\(paLLSj fc<tAD 2 G 3 (Po) (K 2 ) 17 

37 137. 

Trarpa- p'prpaXcpaLS, s" c. rell. 

The spelling Trarpo- is due to a false 
analogy ; but the question we have to 
settle IS not which gelling is right in 
itself, but which St. Paul is most likely 
to have used. 

(4) 1 Ti rh trpbrepop 6yra, ft 5 AD 2 *GgP 2 CU*^ : 

Chr 1 Cyr. 

r6p Trpbrepov tpra^ r c. rell. Lat-vg : Chr, etc. 
Here the neater is clearly the more idiom- 
atic. 

(5) 1 Ti V'^fji.bpcp i^^ADs^GgCu^ Lat-vg Syr-hr 

Boh Sah Arm^Eth : Eus Cyr Chr Tert. 

pL6p(i} (T 0 (pcp BeQy 7 c. rell. Go Syr-hcl: 
Chr com^ 

Cf. Eo 16^^ where cro^ip has point, cf. 11 ®® ; 
and note similar insertion in Jude 

( 6 ) 1 Ti 2 ® (hcratjrcas yvuacKas, J 5 *Ap 2 (E 3 *Gg add ml): 

(Clem) (Orig). 

wcrai^rm Kal ras yvv,, t c. Do^*® rel : Chr. 

Cf. v.l. in 1 P 3S and note* neighbourhood 
of Tohs dvdpa^. 

(7) 1 Ti 2’^ ip Tr\iyfj.a<np ml ^ i^ADg^Gg 

Syr-vg Boh ; Orig 

ip TXiyfiaa-Lv ^ /tap., r c. rell. (exc. 

PgaP) f m Lat-vg Syr-hcl Go Sah : Clem 
Orig ^ Cypr Chr. 

The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may be trusted,' 
proves that this variant is pre-Syrian. 
It is possibly Alexandrian. 

Cf. v.k in 1 P 3®.^ There seems to be a 
point in the distinction between the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 

( 8 ) 1 Ti 2 ^^ didda-KeiP dk yupaiKL, fc^ADgGgP cu^^ 

Lat-vg Arm: Orig Cypr. 
yvvdLKl di diddamip, 7 c. rell. Syrr (Boh) Sah : 
Chr. 

The emphasis clearly lies on 

(9) 1 Ti 2 ^^ i^airaTTjdeLaa, N^ADg^GgPgCU^; Chr J. 

dTrari^deicra, 7 C. rell ; Chr |, 
i^aw. Pauline, cf. 2 Co 11 *. dtrar, has 
come in from context. 

(10*) 1 Ti 3® — alaxpoKepS?}, &5AD2G8KLP cu®^ 
verss : (}rig^^‘* Tert Chr. 

-h 7 c. rell. Syr-hcl-mg. 

Insertion from v.®, Ti ; cf. Ti 1 P 5 ®. 
Here superfluous, see d^iXdpyvpov, 

(11) I Ti 3i« 8 s itpcLpepd^ev, 5^*A*C*FaG8 cu® Boh 
Sah Syr-hcl-mg : Orig^^ 

6^<papepd>6Tjj Dj* Lat-vg Syr-vg-hcl Arm. 

0s i(paP€pd)$% c c. 6 ft*C^Da®KLP rell. 


Fo is quoted here, though the present writer 
"does not believe that it has any autho- 
rity independent of Gg, because it is 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
0e6s. The line above 0 is not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. There is no 
trace of a sagitta in the 0 . 

On this reading see Hort, Appendix, p, 
13211: 

Xote especially the evidence of theVersions. 

(12) 1 Ti 4^® ip dydiry a ip TrLarei, Ji^ACDaGo cu® versa s 

Clem Chr. 

ip dy. ip TTPev/iari. ip tt., 7 C. rell. 

Insertion awkward ; 1 Co 4^^ 2 Co 6® no 
parallels. Proh. from Col 1®. 

(13) 1 Ti 4^® (papepd § irdcrLP, ^sACDg^GgCU® versa. 

<pa,p, ^ iv TT., 7 c. rell : Chr. 

Cf. Ac 41 ®. 

(14*) ITi 5^ dTTodeKrbvy ^^ACDoGgllLP cu^^ Lat-vg 
Syrr iEth : Chr. 

koKop Kai d., 7 c. rell. inch Boh Go Arm. 
Insertion from 2®. The only other instance 
of dvod. in NT. 

(15) 1 Ti 5^^ XpLarov Ti^crou, ^sx4.D2*G3 cu® Lat-vg 

Boh Sah Arm iEth : Clem Ath. 

Kvplov T. X., 7 c. rell. Syrr Go : Chr. 

Cf. 2 Ti 4h Fuller titles characteristic of 
later MSS. 

(16) 1 Ti 5^® rd ipya. rd mXd, i^ADgGgPg cu®. 

rd Ka\d ’ipyoL, 7 c. rell : Chr, 

Perhaps from Mt 5^®, note ob Bdparm 

Kpv^rjpaL 

(17) 1 Ti 52 ® (a) 7rp6d7)\a, «A 67**. 

{b) Tp. eilXL, BgGgPgCU'^. 

(c) Trp. icrn.i 7 c. rell ; Chr.^ 

Here (b) and (c) are insertions of a com- 
mon type, (c) apparently a correction 
of (b) to bring it into agreement with 
classical rules ; cf. 2 Ti 4^^. 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 

(IS*) 1 Ti 6® diairapaTpL^ali J^AD 2 G 3 L 2 P 2 , etc.: Clem 
Chr. 

irctpadLarpL^al, 7 ‘ not many cursives.* 
diaTrapoL — in itself a rarer form of com- 
pound — is much more vigorous, con- 
noting an intensified form of uraparpt^ifif 
‘ friction* or * collision.* 

[19] 1 Ti 6® ~ d<pl(XTaa‘o dvd rOiv roioiJrajy, 

fc^ADgOs cu® Lat-vg Boh Sah Go iEth. 
■f 7 c. rell. inch Syrr Arm : Chr ; cf. 
Cypr. 

An insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, to complete a 
misunderstood construction. The evi- 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ‘ Syrian. * It is of a W estern type. 

(20) 1 Ti 6^ {a) 6Vt om i^., &5*AG3l7(Lat.vg-codd) 

r Sah Boh Arm : Ath. 

(b) dXrjdis on 0 . 4,, Dg* m Go : Cypr al. 
aliter. 

(c) drjXop 6tl 0. 7 c. ^®D2^®K2L2P2 1 Chr. 

[h] and (c) are independent attempts to 

mend (a). 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 134. He con- 
jectures that the true reading is simply 
ovdi i^. This is found in Arm Cyr. 
Cyprian also seems to omit Bn. 

(21*) 1 Ti 6^^ iKX'^dTjs. All uncials, many 

cursives, all versions (exc. Syr-hcl) : Chr. 
cZs ml 7 c. rell. 

An echo of Col 3^®. 

(22) 1 Ti dXV iwl (or rtp de$), «AD 2 *G 3 P, 
eu^® : Orig Chr. 
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dXX’ iv T(^ T c. rell. ' 

It seems difficult to find a clear case of : 
i\7r. iv in NT. Certainly not Pli 2^^, ; 
and 1 Co 15^® is more than doubtful. 

iiri is found regularly, e,g. 1 Jn 3^ 1 Ti i 
4^^, and in tins verse. : 

(23*) 1 Ti 6^^ irivra TrXovaicaSy all uncials exe. G, 
most cursives, all versions (exc. iEth) : 
Orig Chr. 

irXoucricjjs vavra, s* /Etli, not many cur- 
sives. 

Gry omits TrivTci. 

(24) 1 Ti cu^® verss. 

aicovLov, «■ c. rell. (37 'conflates’ alojvLov 
6Vrcus) ; Chr. 

aiojviov is habitual with ; cf. 

ovTojs is striking, and characteristic of this 
Ep. ; cf. 5^* 

(25*) 1 Ti Tapad'^KTiv, all uncials, most cursives : 
Clem Ign. 

TrapaKciradifjKTiVi y with many cursives : 
Hipp Chr. 

‘jrapaKarad, is said to be the Attic form. 

19. Here, then, are 25 readings which have a 
prima facie claim to be regarded as ‘ Syrian ’ or 
' post-Syrian.’ The criterion, as Dr. Hort warns us 
(§§ 3241, 343), is not an infallible one, XVe need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find among them 2 
readings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evidence to be pre-Syrian ; we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received Text. How many of them Mr. 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
impossible to say. No. 2, the support for which is 
inlinitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25 (which are distinguished 
above by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sion among the cursives, must be regarded as 
at best uncertain. Dr. Hort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would be interesting to know how 
many of them Mr. Miller would class as ‘post- 
Traditional.’ In any case, they witness to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics show a striking 
‘family likeness’ to their predecessors. They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency. We shall, how- 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

20. The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
jnere matter of spelling, (4, 6, 16) affect only an 
article, 3 (8, 16, 23*) relate to the order of words, 
2(13, 22) to prepositions, 3 (9, 18*, 25*) to different 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions ; there are only 7 — 2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (5, 1()*, 12, 14*, 
15) — which can be regarded as at all important. 
Of these, only 1 (11) can be supposed to affect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. ^ 

21. The next point of interest is the distribution 
of support on the different sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions.* 

In the Patristic evidence the result is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante-Nicene evidence is quoted against the ‘ Syrian ’ 

* We have taken the evidence fromTischendorf andTregelles. 
We have not thought it worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verification. The Patristic evidence includes, _ it 
will be noticed, all the ante-Nicene quotation*, together with 

the quotations in Ohrysostom. 
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Text 18 times, and only once (25* — a reading in 
incapable of verilication) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 against, 0 for. Chrysostom’s text 
shows a marked contrast. He is quoted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the 6 doubtful cases he 
supports the ante-Nicene in 5. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, 9). He supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or 9) cases, he ojjposes it in 2 (or 5). 

Among Versions the results are as follows : — 


Latin Vulg. supports the Trad. 
Bohairic . „ „ 

Sahidic . „ 

Syriac Vulg. „ 

Harolean Syriac „ 
iEthiopic . „ 

Armenian . „ 

Gothic . „ 


Text 1, opposes it 13 (9) times. 
2(1) 10(71 „ 

1 „ 10(7) » 

3 ,, 9 (5) ,t 

4 „ 8(4) 

1 » 10 ( 6 ) „ 

!§ n : 


All the extant Versions are combined in 10*, 11, » 
12, 13, 23*, 24, in each case against the Eeceived 
Text. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
(16) it errs by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (6) additions. The most potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe 
as general weakness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination may, we think, 
be fairly stated as follows : There is a demonstrably 
late element in the Traditional Text of 1 Tim. ; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis- 
tinctive of it, in which it is unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant ^oup 
i^ACDaGo, are both weak in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced back historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 

23. We pass* now to our second specimen passage, 
Mk 

This time — as we wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out ‘distinctively Syrian ’ readings — we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typographical means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this text stands to 
the other types of text out of which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, it was constructed. In one case (v.^®) 
where ‘ the verdict of the MSS ’ seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as ‘traditionar a 
reading which is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as representing the Greek Text that 
may be presumed to underlie the AV. 

[In the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed : Words in ordinary type, and 
j undistinguished by any signs above or below them, 
are common to all forms of text alike ; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded as ‘ distinctively 
Syrian,’ because as i/ieg stand they agree exactly 
with no other form of text. 

The relation in wdiich the text as a whole stands 
to the ‘Western’ Text is indicated by continuous 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 

* A careful collation of the readings of 1 and the MSS related 
to it in Mk 1 has just been published by Mr. Lake 
Texts and Studies, It contains a few variants which have not 
been noticed above, notably for in v.l**. 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word wlien it has rejected, a ‘Western’ reading. 
Its relation to the ‘Alexandrian ’ Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

In a few cases, where it is desired to call attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though the authorities cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ‘Neutral’ Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored ; all the other words 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight dilier- 
ences in form and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 

^ ’Ap%7) ToO evayyeXlov TtjitoO Xpiorou uiou tov deov" 

* w? yiypcLTTraL ip rots 'irpo4)i]Tats* ^15oi> iyib dTroffriXKca 

TOP ayyeXop /xov irpb TTpoffittirov (Tov, 5s KaracTKevdaeL 
T^v odop crov €jX7rpocr0ev aov ^ (pcov^ ^oubvros ev rji 
ip'^/Jitp, 'EroLpidcraLTe r^p 68bp KvpLov, ei/Belas Troievre rds 

rpi^Qvs aiirou. ^'Eyepero ’lojdpprjs ^ piairTt^cav Iv tt} 

ep-)][jLu Kal Ki^p^crcroyp ^dimcrpia fierapolas €l% d^ecip 

dpLapTiQp. ® Kal i^eTropedGro rrpbs adrbp irdcra ij Toa5a£a 
Xt&pa Kal ol 'lepo(ro\vfM€iTaL A* Kal i^airrl^opTo jravres 

ip Tip 'lopddp’pi vordfXfp hir adrov^ i^ojxoXoyodpLepot, rds 

dfiaprias adrQp» ® ^p di ^ *I(adpP7is ipdGdvftipos rptxas 

KafJL'qXoVf Kal ^(JbPTjp depiaartPTjp irepl rijp 6(r<pdp adrov Kal 

iadiojp dKpidas Kal fiiXt. dypiop. ^Kal iKi^pv<X(rep Xiywp 

^pXerat 6 IcxvpbrGpbs pov dvlcrca pLov, od odK elp.1 Uapos 

Ktjrpas XvcraL rbp ifidpra rut. uTrodTjpLdrojp adrov, ^iyd) pip 


i^dirricra dpds iv dSarr adrbs di ^avrlaret ip lipedpari 
'AyL(p. 

® Kal iyivGTo iv iKeivats rats ^aipais ^XBev a ^iTjaovs 
aTrb l^^a^apir rijs TaXiXalas, Kal i^aTrlaffij viro ’Iwdvvo-u 

€ts Tov dopSdvTjv. Kal Gddicos dva^aivwv d-iro rod 

iidaros elde crxi-to/^vovs rods odpavods, Kal rb Upevpa ws 

TTGpLarepdv Kara$aivov iir' avrbv* Kal <p(ap7] iyivoro 

iK TUP odpavuv’ Si; gl 6 vios pov 6 dyavqrbs, iv w 
eddbKTjcra. 

Kal eddds rb UvGvpa a adrb^ iK^dXXGi els rrjv 

ipTjpov. ^^Kal e|C€i Iv €pTjp.a ) iipipas rGcaapdKO vra 

iTGtpa'fbpGvos dirb roO Zaravd, Kal ^v perd rQv drjpLuov' 
Kal ol dyyeXoi dtTjKOPOvv avrtp. 

^^Merd di rb TvapadodrjvaL rbv ^Iwdvvrjv ^XBgv 6 

'lo/croDs «s r^v VaXiXalav KTjpdcraujp rb GdayyiXiop r^s 

^aariXelas rod Beov^ Kal Xiywv, "Ori TreirXijpwTai b 

Katpbs Kal ijyyLK€P i) ^aaiXeta rod deov' peravoepre Kal 
wLarederG iv rip edayyeXlcp. 'Trepi'nraTwv 81 irapd r^v 

BaXdaaav r^s VaXiXaias eTdev "a 'Zlpasva Kal ^Avdpiav rbv 

adeX^bv avrov rov SLp.ci)vo9 pdXXovTas 0 Lp.<j>ipXifjcr- 

'fpov^iv r^ BaXiccri^* ycrav ydp dXtets* xal etiTGv 
adrois b ’I^iroOs, Aedre 6wlcr(a pov, Kal irot^irw vpds 

yevierBaL dXms dvBpihToov. Kal edBim dtpevres rd 

dUrva avrvav yjKoXodBijarav adr^, Kal irpdjSas IkciQcv 


oXiyov gIogv ^IdKtio^oP rbv rod ZejSedawv Kal ’IcodvvTjp 
rbv d5GX(pbv adrod Kal adrods iv r<p irXolip KarapTL^ovras 
rd bUrva. Kai Gddiws iicaXGaGP adrods’ Kal dcpivTGs 
rbv rraripa adrQiv Zepiebalov iv 7rXoL(p perd tQp 

pLaBojrddv dirrikdov birLao) auroO. 

^1 Kal eiaTopGdovrai gIs Kaireppaodp’ Kal tdditas roi% 

<rd(3(:ia(nv GiuGXBuiv gls r^v avvayuy^v ididaaKGv a, 
Kal i^GTfXi](Taovro irrl rfj didaxy adrod’ ^v ydp didd- 

<TK03V adrods As i^overiav A'ctl oi5% ojs ol ypappareh, 

Kal A riv iv ry (Tvvayooyy adrwv dvBpcaTros iv irvedpan 

aKaBdprtpi Kal dviKpa^e Xiyujv, "Ea* H ijplv Kal aol, 

'ItjctoO Nai'ap^i'l ; ■yXBcs dTroXiaaL ijpds ; OWd tre Hs et, 
6 dytos rod QgoO. ‘^/cal i’jrGrip'qaGv adrdp 6 ’IiycroOs 

Xiywv, ^LpAByTL Kal i^GXBe e| adrod a, 26 (firapd^av 

adrbv rb irvGvpa rb aKaBaprov a Kpd^av (Pctsvy 

peyaXy i^yXBev i^ adrod. ^ Kal iBap^ibBrjcrav irdvres 

Acrre crv^TjrGLv Trpos adrods XiyovTaSf TC IcrTtv tovto; 


tC? t| StSaxYj A T| Kaiv^ avrr\y OTt Kar* i^ovariav Kal 
rocs TTVGdpaacv rots dKaBdprois iTrcrdcrcrei Kal {/TraKodovaev 
adr(p ; i^^XBe 81 'y dKoy adrod edBds a rijp 

TTcptxwpov rrjs VaXtXaias^ 

V.i Om. rod 

om. vl. r. B., 28 255 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hn 

Iren J Orig Jo^; Cels; Bom. Lat. Ruf Bas 
Hier^ alh See Hort, Select Readings^ p. 
23, Suppl. (Burkitt) p. 144. 

V,9 ^i) icaBAs, t^BLA unc*-^ cu® : Origf al*; cl 9^® 
14^h 

ojs, ADP rell : Orig^ Iren al ; el 7®. 

/cantos an unclassical form, usual in NT 
with yiyp. 

As y. is rare, but is found in par. Lk 3^. 

(2) Tip 'llcraiq. rp TrpocpTjT^j tsBDLA cu®® Latt 
Syrr-vg'hchmg-h Boh Go (Arm“®^): Orig 
li-en^^ Forph ah. 

(-rc? 1°, I) cu^^; Orig Iren) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

rocs TTpoepyr ats, AP rell Syr-hcl-txt Arm®*^ 
iEth: Ireid^h 

Notice here the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
‘Isaiah,’ see Hort, Select Bead. p. 13; 
cf. Burkitt, ib. p. 143. 

(3) iyA^ om. BD 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh : 
Iren^^ OrigJ- (Orig^^^) Tert; so Lk 7^ 
(i<BDL). 

Ins. &\APLA rell Syr-hcl Go Arm iEth ; 
Origf Eus; so Alb 

LXX (not or B) ins. in Alai 3^ with Heb. 

(4) dTTocrreXaj, ^ al pane Boh, assimilating to 
neighbouring tenses. 

So in^Mt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) ipirpoadiv aov, om. tsBDLKP a b c 1 q Lat- 
vg-codd Boh Syr«vg-hr: Iren Orig 

Ins. AA rell f ff^*^ g^*® S 3 rr-hcl ; cl Mt. 
and Lk. (D a 1 Tert“^® om.). In Heb. 
and LXX of Mai. the phrase is found 
here, but not after dyy. pov. 

V.® adrod, iiABLA rell fP g^ Iq Syr-vg-hcl-txt 
Boh Arm mb: Orig. 

rod Beod ypAvy (D) (S^*^®) abc f ff® g® Syr- 
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uo : ircn^^'' (u v / jluiv }. As- 
similation to Isaiah, LXX and Heb. ; 
found also in Latin and Syriac texts, 
M t., Lk. 

V.^ {a) 6 ^aTTTL^m iv K7)pijcr(Tcap, B S3. 

(5) 6 jSaTrrl^tap ip ry epifjjxcp nai Kyptjffacap, &^LA 
Boh. 

(c) ip ry ipypip ^aTrt^cap koX Kyp^icratap^ I) 28 Latt 
(exc. f) Syr^vg. 

{d) ^airri^oop ip ry ipiip-ip Kal Kyptjcrffcapf A rell f 
Syr-hcl. 

The clue to the readings here, as the present 
writer finds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Hort’s, lies 
in Mark’s use of Tw. 6 ^aTrrl^ojp (6^^* not 8-*^ ; yet 
see 28 2^®) as a title for the Baptist. The original 
reading is : (a) = ‘ J ohn the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching. [b) is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Marcan idiom not being recognized, 
and the article causing difficulty in consequence 
= ‘ There appeared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.’ (c) shows the Western 
handling of the difficulty, dropping the troublesome 
article, inserting /cal, and, because the wilderness 
was a strange place to be specially connected with 
the baptisms, transposing the words, {d) is ‘ dis- 
tinctively Syrian,’ and conflates (b) and (c), keep- 
ing the order of (b) and dropping the article with 
(c). This is a first-rate example of the excel- 
lence of B in Ternary Variations. The connecting 
particle with iyipcTo in and Boh should be 
noticed. It could preclude the conn, of vv.^ and ^ 
which Orig J oh favours. 

V.® (a) irdpres after Tep., S^BBLA 28 33 versions : 
Orig Eus. 

after ijSaTrr., AP rell (69 cu^ om. 7rdyr€s= 
Mt.). 

(b) TTordp^qj, om. B a b c ff* Eus ; cf. the 

‘ Western ’ and ‘ Syrian ’ reading in Mt. 

(c) bTT* abrov after e/Sairr., i<BL 33 Latt (exc. a) 

Arm : Orig Eus. 

after irordfiipj ABP rell a Syr-hcl Go. 

Note, further (c?), that 69 a om. Kal be- 
fore i^aiTT. 

In {d) the omission was probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of e|e7ropej5ero was complete at 
(cf. the post-Syrian i^€irop€}!>opTo). The result is a 
strange statement that the city folk took the lead in 
accepting baptism, which can hardly be historical. 

The Syrian change of the position of irdpres may 
be a modified echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
!Marcan indefiniteness of ^/3a7rrf^oj'ro = ‘men’ were 
being baptized, irdpres with i^airr. is hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not Mark. 

In (6) and (c) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the ‘ Neutral ’ with 
the order of the ‘ Western* Text. The result is a 
close assimilation to Mt. 

V.8(l)/cal yp, «BL 33. 

yp 5^, ADs^P rel. 

Mark’s resolute adherence to Kal causes 
constant difficulty to scribes. At least 
40 times di has been wrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; cf. in 

this extract. 

(2) 6 To?., i^BL unc® cu®®. 

- 0 , ABA rell? assim. to v.'*. Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
B, is to insert articles before proper 
names. See vv,®* 

(3) For /ca/xiJXou B®** reads tippyv ( = hippip) 

/cap-., ‘ a’ j?e^^6m and ‘d ’ Uppip m 
LXX (of raiment) Jg 4^®* Zee 13^ only. 

In Zee 13^ 5^ppiy=n‘jB, found also (Heb. 
not LXX) for Elijah’s mantle in IK 
1918* 2 K 2®* 18*-. 


This is remarkable, because the clause Kal '0pyv 
depp. TT.T. 6(T<f). avTou, omitted by D, is found exactly 
ill 2 K 18 in another description of Elijah, dippcp 
( = the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
a concise and pi-cturesque equivalent for the whole 
phrase. But the man who introduced it must liave 
known his Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
‘ a,’ which also omits Kai i'dipyp, /c.r.X., places v.® after 

V.8, 

V.^ iXeyep atrois for iK'qpvaaep XiycaPt B (a). In 
‘a’s’ arrangement of the verses, a^rocs 
has a point which is lost in B. In view 
of the rest of vv.'"* 8 in D, it is safe to say 
that iXeyep comes from Lk 3^ or Mt 3^. 
iKypvffaep is characteristic of Mk. (cf. e.g. 

and Lk 4^8, and Lk 5'®, 6'" and Lk 
9®. It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also point as resuming v.*^. 

Vv.^* 8 (1) B a (ft“^) read : ’E7UJ pep {}pds ^avrl^ta ip 
ijdaTL, ipx^Tai 8k oTiaca pov 6 lax^porepds pov 
o5 oiiK elpl iKapbs Xvcrai. top ipdvra rwp 
bTodrjpdTcop aifTOV" Kai auros bpds ^atrri’^eL 

ip vpebpaTL dyiip. Notice first the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3^®, which 
this reading reproduces almost verbatim^ 
but weak in Mk., where there is no ref. 
in the context to popular surmises about 
John. Notice also the omission of the 
characteristic Marcan Kd^as. 

A clear case of assimilation in the ‘ W estern * 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts pip from this text, 

or from Mt. and Lk. l^BL 33 69 124 Orig 
om. ; cf. Jn 1-^®. pip rare, in Mk 4"* 9^“ 
12® 14®^* 88 only ; cf. lO^^. 

(3) Also ip r against &^BAH cu®. ip 2® against 

BL b Lat-vg. 

In Mt 3^^ Jn 1®®’ iv is found with both words 
without variant. In Ac 1® d8. and ip tp. without 
variant. In Lk 3^® 88, (exc. B 1 13 69 aWi' 88 . ) and 
ip TTP. without variant. There seems, therefore, no 
tendency to omit ip where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, e.g. Ac 1®. The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V.® (1) rats ypipais iKelpaLs, BA Latt (exc. a c). 

iKELPos never conies after ypipa in Mk. 

without special emphasis. 

Only in 13^®* all three eschatological 

passages. 

(2) 6 ’lya., BMPA 13 28 69 al. See on v.®. 

(3) els TOP Topo. iTrb'ludv.j i^BBL cu^® ry, 

1-28, etc.) Latt (c f) Syr-vg Boh. 

^7r6 *lwdp. eh rhp ’lop5., AP rell cf Syr-hcl 
Arm iEth Go. 

Notice the converse change in v.®. Here clearly 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
Jordan, virb ’iw. is therefore rightly kept to the last, 

V.^® (1) eddim or eddds. om. 1) a D. 

A peculiarly difficult word for the textual critic 
in Mk., clearly characteristic, ofiending some scribes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
wished to ‘ improve ’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in obedience to the one golden rule of sound criti- 
cism and to ‘ trust our MSS.’ The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facts shows that the effect 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this word is concerned, have been uniformly to- 
wards omission : Mk 14^® om. D 251 2^® a c tf ^ k q (Mt 
26^® ‘non flnetuat’) is the only possible exception. 

The facts are interesting, and we may allow oup 
selves this one excursion into the field of Synoptic 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
€vdij$ occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel contexts in both Mt. and Lk., in 8 there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, in 2 in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one case, l^^=Mt 8 ^ 
= Lk 5 ^^, is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases where Lk. has a parallel con- 
text is etid. found : in 7 the whole phrase to which 
belongs in Mk. is transformed; in 17 €{>$. is 
simply omitted ; in 6 he substitutes 7rapcLxpvf^oi.» ii^ 
1 elra. Of the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
parallel, eW. is retained in 12 ; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 dirb rijs &pa,s iKeLprjs 
does duty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21® 
= ]Mt 24“= Mk 13’) substitutes o-dK eWiios for aijirco. 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. was in the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures given above supply a good 
illustration of the delicate literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously affected by questions 
of text. In 6 places TE ins, where WH om., in 4 
TE om, where WH ins. But it is worth notice 
that the ‘Western’ Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit eiud. The chief passages are 1 ^®‘ ^ 2 ^ 3® 

41 ® 5 ^-^^ g 28 . 60 920 1443 . The same tendency is 
found in the same authorities in Mt., e.g. 4^^ 2 P. 

In the case before us ( 1 ^®) the genuineness of 

in Mk. is, we think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 3^®. There are only 2 cases (24‘^® 27^®) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows a ei>&. which is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) iK rod m., 13 28 S3 69 124. 

dT 6 , AP reU ; cf . Mt 3^®. 

Here, again, iK is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it corresponds to dird in a parallel 
context in Mt., and in 10 cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in l’^* ^ 7^® 9® 16®. 

(3) crx^^ofiipovSi i5AB rell. 

ijvvyfxivovs, D Latt (*apertos’)=:Mt. and 
Luke. 

Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of dv€(pyp4vovs if it were genuine, while <rx^^^P^4vov5 
is at once vivid and difficult. 

(4) Kara^acvQP els aMv^ BD 13 69 124 a. 

Kara^acpov iv* o.Mv, &?AP rell, but note that 

^ 33 insert ml fiivov before iv from Jn 
182 . 

Fondness for els is another characteristic feature 
of Mark’s style. It occurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections or 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lk. substi- 
tutes ev, in 2 irl^ in^l iv ft4<T(p» Mt. substitutes 

in 5 places and M in 4. Here ( 1 ^®) Mt. and Lk. 
agree in substituting M as they agree in substi- 
tuting ip in ll®. In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
els when the other has changed it. 

On the other hand, iirl with acc, occurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very slight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into els. See 6 ®® 16®®* 
and perhaps d (not D) in 9^®. In no case is there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
suffered from ‘assimilation.’ 

(a) Om. Rivero, K* D ff® mt (a f ‘ venit’ ; 28 

2 P® i}K0T5(je7}). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 
yiveadaii and uses it to cover a great variety of 
different meanings. It occurs 52 times in the WH 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9 ; and 
even in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. (Mt. has a parallel context in 49, 


Lk. in 36 cases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
ism. See 2®’ 4"* 5^® 6® (9®) 9’ 10^® 14‘^ 9® 

seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
in 2^7 516 ^ X) appears in the group which either omits 
or provides a substitute for yip. D is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, etc. The most in- 
structive case is the closely par. 9’ iyipero (fxap^ iK 
rrjs pecpeXris (S^BCLA), where AD rell inc. Syr-sin 
read ^Xdep (exc. k 1 Syr-vg-codd om.), while idod 
from Mt. and Xiyovora from Lk. also find support. 
In Lk 9®® iyipero , . . Xiyoma. is found without 
variant, except that D reads ^Xdep, Syr-cn-sin 
i]Kod(Tdy}. In 10^ the Syrian Text has yepio-dai, 
XBC{D)LA etvai. The omission of iyipero may 
therefore safely be regarded as ‘Western.’ 

(5) <xoi, i^BD^^LPA 1 13 22 33 69 cu®® Lat- 
vg a c ff ® g® i Boh ? Syr-vg-hcl-txt Arm 
ACth Go. 

ip Arn nnc® rell b d f Syr-hcl-mg. 

In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very early ‘ Western ’ variant 
vl6s fiov et ord) about the reading <ri> . . , 
ip croL. 

In Mt. the reading is odros . . . ^ <5, exc. 
that D a Syr-cu read <rif — ip ; Syr-sin 
(rd ... ip croL 

ip crol was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association with Is 42^=Mt 12^® ; cf. 
2 PH’, 

V.^® (1) rb TP. add rb Hyiop, D. ^ 

The tendency to add iLyiov is much less than 
might have been expected (see 2®, Jn 7®®). Its 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 4^, is more likely 
meant to mark the contrast with the Tempter. 

(2) {a) iK^dXXei abrop, DA 33-69. 

(5) air bp iK^dXXei, &5ABL rell. 

The order in (6) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt. or Luke. 
See 3®- 11* 1 ® 5“^ 11®* 1 ® 12i®* ^ 14®® 16’. 

V.i® (1) {a) ip TV ip-^fiip, &5ABDL 13 33 346 Boh i 
Orig Eus. 

(5) iKet KH 1 69 124 131 209 aP» Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) iKeZ ip ry ip-^fiip, A unc® rel Syr-vg. 

Here (a) is apparently the original reading. The 
repetition els rijp ip., ip ry ip. is thoroughly Marcan; 
cf. v.^®. It is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
els ri]p ip. and Lk. ip ry ip. 

[b] is a substitute for [a) to avoid the repetition. 

(c) is a simple conflation of [a] and (5), 

The only alternative is to regard (c) as a redupli- 
cation of the regular Marcan type {e.g. d^j/las di 
yepojj.ipys 8re i8v b ijXLos), of which (a) and (b) are 
alternative redactions. But Mark’s pleonasms are 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
be ; e.g. in 5^^ itceZ rrphs rQ 6pei, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and important feature in the 
scene ; cf. v.®®. 

(2) T€(r<T- 7) fx., fi^BL 33 ; Orig Ens. 

yfx. reorff., ADA rell=:Mt. Lk. without 
variant. 

(1) Kal {xerd, BD^^ a (c) Boh ? 

ixerd di, 5^ AL rell. 

See on v.K 

(2) rb etia.yyiXi.op, om. rys ^acrCXeias, l^BL 1 28 

33 69 209 b c ff ® Syr-sin Boh Arm. 

Add AD rell Lat-vg a f g^* ® Syr-vg 
jEth. 

rb ebayyiXiop is used without further definition 6 
times in Mk. (cf. Ac 15’). In 1^ Xp. is added. 
In Mt. ebay, occurs 4 times, 3 times defined by rys 
^acTLXetas. ebay, is not found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase r5 €^. r. jSao*. r. deov is not found any* 
where else. It is most likely that r. pour, came 
in from Mt. assisted by its recurrence in v,^®. Na 
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good reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. The phrase ^ r. deov is 
constant (14 times) in Mk., and never seems to 
have provoked alteration. 

(3) (a) ml Xiycov, BLA unc^ 1 33 69 rel a b 
g*-* Lat-vg Boh Syr-vg-hcl. 

(5) \iycaVf unc^ f Go. 

(c) Om. c mt Syr-sin : Orig. 

This is a difficult case. It is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk, involve the 
insertion or omission or change of X^ytau. In some 
cases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 

9^ IP 14^ In others the word is omitted or 

changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, P 
0-25 g 2 s i()49 ipi 1214. •piiQ aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported by D, some MSS of Lat-vet, 
and some members of the ‘ Ferrar Group.’ 

In 3 cases besides this, 2^^ 15^, no certain 
decision is possible. In 2 of these, P® 15^, is the 
chief authority for omission. It is difficult to 
account for the change of (a) either into (6) or (c) 
if it be genuine, (a) is also open to suspicion from 
Mt 417. 

The asyndeton in (b) might have led to {a) and 
(c) as inaependent simplifications (cf. P®). But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused difficulty, because v.i® can 
hardly be regarded as merely epexegetic of to 
eiayyeXwy ^acrcXelas. 

V. 1® TGTrX'iiptavrai oi mipol, D a b c ff ^ gi mt, probably 
due to the association in thought of pas- 
sages like Lk 2p4 and esp. Eph 1^®, the 
singular seeming too tame. 

V.i® (1) Kal irapiym, XBDL 13 33 69 124 346 Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hcl-mg. 

TrepLirardp 5^, AA rell Syrr=Mt. 

For 5^ see note on v.®.' 

Tapdyu)v recurs in 2i4 (=Mt 9®) and 15®i ; 
cf. Mt 9®7 20®®, Jn 91 . 

It is never found in Luke. He has no strict par. 
here. In both the other cases he avoids it. There 
seems n\5 reason why wepiTarQv should have been 
changed, if it were original. 

(2) D 28 69 124 346 add t6p. 

See note v.®. 

(3) {a) i^BLM al a Boh Arm. 

(b) roO Xi/iictjpos, AE®A 1 69 aP®. See on v.®. 

(c) avToO, T DGr 33 al vix mu Latt (exc. a) 

Syr-sin-vg .Eth. 

(d) a&roD rod 2ilp.(jt}vos, EFH unc® al plusi®® 

Syr-hcl Go. 

(a) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marcan 
style (see 3i7). (c) is an inevitable ‘Western’ 

correction agreeing with Matthew, (d) is a simple 
conflation. | 

(4) (a) dfi^L^dWopras, &?BL 33. 

(6) djx^L^dWopras rd 5krva, J) 13 28 69 124 

846 Latt. 

(c) dfi^L^dWopTas dfi(pi^X7}<rrpop, AA uncH 

Boh Syr-hcl Go. 

(d) jSdXXopras dficpi^XTjcrrpov, E^Mm® al pi 

Arm=Mt. 

Here, again, (a) is clearly original. Its full 
force not being understood (or requiring in trans- 
lation the express mention of the object), the 
‘ Western’ reading (6) supplied rd dlicrva from v.^®. 
On the other hand, the influence of Mt. suggested 

(c) dfi(pi^X7](rTpop. Finally, by substituting jSdXXoyrtts 

(d) , the resemblance to Mt. was made complete. 

V.17 yep^ffffai, om. 1 13 28 69 118 209 aP® b Syr- 

sin-vg iEth. 

See on v.^^. Here the omission is helped 
by text of Mt. 

V.^® (a) rd d^KTva, KBCL aP® Lat-vg Boh 
Arm=Mt. 

(6) rdpra, D a b c ff *= Lk. ; cf. 10®®. 
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Note that D a c have already used BUrva 
in v.^®. 

(c) rd Bkrva airup, A unc^® al pi f g^ Syrr 
iEth Go. 

Notice a similar addition in w. 19*22 etc. 
V.i®(a) dXiyop, BDL 1 28 118 124 131 209 2P«ahff® 
g^ Boh Syr-vg (sin). 

(6) iKsWep, = Mt. 

(c) dXiyop emWev, 5^*^ 33. 

{d) iKeWep 6Xlyov, AC unc^® al pi cf g^"* 
Syr-hcl Arm Go. 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
dXiyop, iKeWep seems to have come in from Matthew. 
The tendency to omit iKetdep is very slight in the 
Gospels, and confined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exc. in Jn IP^^ 

(c) and (d) represent independent conflations of 
[a] and {b). 

V.2® dirijXOop diriiTu adroO, &?xABC rell Syrr. 

rjKoXoddyjaap adrcp^ D Latt Boh=Mt. ; cf. V.^. 
drepx. oTrLdoj is a remarkable, apparently unique 
phrase (Jn^ 12^® is no true parallel), which has 
suffered assimilation. Perh. a Syriasm ; but dKoX, is 
a common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 

(1) {a) dcnropedoprai, JStABC rel d. 

(6) d(nrope6eraLf 1 6 22 71 121 al pauc. 

(c) dcriropGvdfjLEvoSf Grig (c) (e). 

{d} eicreTopedopro, 33 (61) (ah f). 

A reading worth looking at. At first sight (a) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, dir^XdoPf elcrTropedovraL, ^BlBatr- 
K€P, The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by Kal, but in genuine 
Marcan fashion the reader is trusted to infer the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. ana an Im- 
perfect. (b) and (c) are independent attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, {d) assimilates 
the tenses. 

(2) (a) row crd^^a<TLP daeXQi^v ds r^v (rwayof- 

y^p edL8acrK€P, ABD rell Latt (exc. c) 

Syr-hcl. 

(6) dcreXdCip rot^ va/S. iBlBacKcv ds r^v 

(Tvpay*, 33 124. 

(c) rots (rd^^aaip idlBaaKep els rijp <rvpay,, 

28 346 2P® : Orig. 

(d) iBLBaa-Kep ip rots ffd^^aaiv els avva/y., 

C Boh Syr-sin-vg. 

(e) rots ord^^affLP els t^p avpay, idlda<TKeVf 

A 69. 

(/) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 

Capharnaum docebat populum c. 
Note that Syr-sin omits /cal etcr. els Ka<p, 
This is a strange case of confusion afiecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of ela-eX^^^v, 
which is common to (c) {d) and (e), produces a 
reading which at first sight seems attractive. It 
is short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of ds 
might easily have led to the insertion of elareXdd^p* 
On the other hand, the group KOLA, which sup- 
ports the omission, is, the present writer believes, 
in Mark typically ‘ Alexandrian,* in Dr. Hort’s 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a tsrpe 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rarely succeed in establishing their 
claim to preserve the original text. The most 
favourable examples are 3®- ^ 4®®* 11^^ 15^* 

Here it is worth noticing that in (/) ingrediens 
may stand either for eiaTropevbfxepos or €icreX6<jbp» 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given oflence to the linguistic sense of the Alex- 
andrians, and have led to the dropping of elcreX^c&v. 
Both words are well established in Mark’s voca- 
bulary. For though Tropeieadm never occurs (outside 
J09-21J Qxc. perhaps in 9®®, ela’vop. is found 8 times. 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the jiregnant use of els, P P® 
(2^ v.L] 13®' 14® are the only examples ; and even 

K 7 ]p 6 (T 0 r£Lv els (P® 14®) hardly justilies SiBaaKeiv els. 

The larger omission in Byr*sin may well he due 
to the difficulty of -supposing that the work from 
which Simon had been called lay at any 

distance from his home (vP®). 

(3) aliToiis post i3Ld., D (Latt) Syr-hcl Arm 
ACth Go. Probably from v.®®. 

There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 
$Ldd(TK€Lv, which occurs fairly often in all the 
Gospels, and generally causes no trouble. Mt 4-® 
is the only parallel. Curiously enough, in Mt 2P® 
26®® Lk 23® some auth. omit SiSdo-mr altogether. 
Mark is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 
our Lord’s activity. In 9 cases (out of 17) the 
word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. I 

V.®® Kal ante oOx, om. D*b c d e. 

Cf. V.14 (3) (^>). 

V.®® (1) e(i6ifspost KaL, ^?BL 1 33 131 209 Boh; Orig. 

Om. ACBA rell. 

Cf. on v.i® (1), It is not found in Lk 4®®. 

Here the word would be specially liable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness' 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
definite point of time. 

(2) airlov post ffwayfayy^ om. DL72bceff® 
Boh. 

The presence of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent, away, is regularly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk 1®®* 

Lk 4^® (where as here Dahl ora. ). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply aBruiy mechanically 
with away, in either Mark or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk 13^® is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it has come in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no ^uite similar case 
(exc. where aMv has come in from LXX) of 
an indefinite at/rQv. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peter’s lips was * our ’ synagogue. 

V.2^ (l)"Ea om. XBD 157 2 p® Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 
^th. 

Ins. (A) CLA rell. Syr-hcl Arm Go ; Orig 
Eus=Lk 4®"* (where as here I) cu* Lat- 
vet Boh Syr-sin-hier iEth om.). 

Another ‘ Alexandrian ’ reading, this time 
adopted by the ‘Syrian’ Text, against the 
‘Neutral’ and the ‘Western.’ Granted that the 
‘Western’ authority here must be discounted 
because of its behaviour in Lk 4®^, still the 
‘Neutral’ reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. There seems no reason why "Ea 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. Ail is simple, if we suppose that the 
‘Alexandrian ’ and ‘ Syrian ’ texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, 'while conversely the ‘Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) otdajaeu, XLA Boh Arm .^th : Tert Iren^* 
Orig Eus. 

oTda, ABCD rell Latt Syrr=Lk 4®^ (where 
only Arm has pi.). 

Neither reading has any intrinsic difficulty. It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pi. in consequence of ij/uv (cf. yBeiaav, 
v.®-*), or whether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the first hypothesis. 

V.25 (1) dr’ for HL 33 cu^e c f g'=Lk. 

See on v.^®, is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these cases it is never retained either 
by Matthew or Luke. 

(2) (a) roD avdptbvov for atrov and + weupLa 
dKdBapTov, D (8®*) Latt (exc. f) (Go 


Go .Eth add irif. aK. but read adroO. 

gpe 

(5) ^^ABCLA rell : Orig Syr-sin read 
a^iTov without ttv. d/c. = Lk. 

Here we have to balance the chance that (6) has 
arisen out of {a) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chance that [a] has arisen out of (6) by assimila- 
tion to 5®. (a), as 5® shows, is thoroughly Marcan j 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisional hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (a) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8^® ( = Mk 5®) he 
retains the words, though putting them into the 
oratio obliqua. His agreement with Mark in these 
verses, 4®®'®® = Mk is exceptionally close. 

There is no par. in Matthew. 

V.®® (1) The whole verse reads as follows in D ; — 

Kal e^ijXdei' rb Trvev/JLa rb aKadaprov airapd^as 
aBrbv Kal Kpd^as <pa)py pLeyak^ i^TjkOep ott* 
abrov. 

With this e agrees (only omitting rb d/cd^aproy), 
and (only transposing aTrap. ahr. with rb vv. 
rb aK.). 

It is difficult not to believe that this exhibits 
a contiation of t^vo readings : [a) Kal i^7]\dev rb rrv, rb 
aK. awapd^as airrbv Kal Kpd^as (pujpy pLeydXy, with (b) 
the reading in the text. Some such conflation 
must also underlie the reading of I) in v.K (a) 
might have arisen out of (b) by free assimilation to 
Mk 9^®, where also we find the masc. Kal Kpd^as ml 
TToXXd awapd^as e^TjXdep. 

(2) Kpd^ap is read by AC(D) rell. 

(ptap^aav, i^BL 33 : Orig. 

Neither phrase is objectionable in itself, ^cap. 
ju,ey. is found in Lk 23^®, Ac 16®®, but not in contexts 
likely to have suggested themselves here, /cpdfw, 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and Kpd^as <p. p.. occurs in Mk 5^. 

(3) dr’ is read for by C(D)AM 33 Latt. 

See on v.^. 

(1) (a) alrrods, «B (b e ff^q). 

(b) Trpbs iavrods, AODA unc® al®®. 

^ (c) 7rp6s avrodSi GLS rell verss. 

It is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge between these readin*gs. The reciprocal use 
of Trpbs earn-, is characteristic of Mk 9^® 11®^ 12^ 14^ 
16®, besides v.l. 91^- le- as jg found in 

Matthew. It occurs in Lk 20® (=Mk) 22^ {v.L 
20^‘^=Mk), and in Jn 12^®. On the other hand, &5B 
exhibit no special animus against it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions (9®® 10®®, 
Lk 20^^), where they combine to attest an alterna- 
tive reading. avp^TjreiP is used absolutely in 12®® 
and Lk 24^®. The construction of Mk 9^® is am- 
biguous. In 9^^* the true reading is clearly 
Trpbs abrods, though here in each case reads iavr. 
These facts, so far as they go, are in favour of (a), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for Trpbs 
(ACE* MA® al®®) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the influence of Lk 4®® by reading Xeyovres for 
Xiyopras. abrobs has a real point (cf. on abrcbp in 
V.®®) if it indicates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
congregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

( 2 ) (a) tL iarip rovro ; dcdax^ Kaip?] Kar i^ovaiap, 

mL 33 (1 118 131 2^ al® +ai}TTi) 
Boh. 

( 5 ) ris 7] di8ax^ iKelpT) ^ Katp^ aiirTj ^ i^ovaia 
3t£, D (ew® Latt). 

(c) rl iarip rovro ; Hs 7} dcdax^ V Kaipij abrg 

&rt Kar iiovalay, (A)CA rel (A ris 17 
ab. did.) (69 rts jj K. did. aif.). 

! Note that the Latin renderings are very various. 
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They agree with D in leaving out rl ianv tovto ; 
Some omit Kaivii. Most, if not all, may represent 
KaT e^oimoLv, none exc. ‘ d,’ i^ovaia. 

The simplest solution is to regard (a) as the 
original reading ; it is vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness might easily offend, (d) would then he 
a ‘Western’ paraphrase, (c) a ‘Syrian’ conflation 
of (a), with one or other of the various forms of (6). 

V.2S (1) Kui i^rjXeev, i^BCDLAM 33 aF. 

i^rjXdev 54, A rel. 

See on vA 

(2) evdds, om. 1 28 33 131 aP b c e ff* (g) q 

Boh Syr-sin Arm Alth. 

See on v.^^. 

(3) iravraxoO, ante eZs 6X., &?°BCL 69 124 b e q 

Boh. 

Om. ADA rell c f ^ ^ Lat>vg Syr- 

sin-vg-hcl. 

A cliaracteristic pleonasm, part of which is repre- 
sented in Mt 4^^ eis 6\7 ]v, part in Lk 4^^ els Trapra 
Towop. See on v.^^. 

(4) [a) ttJs raX4Xaias, &^t°ABCD rell. 

(5) TTjs Tou5a£as, N*, cf. Lk 4“^ ; but there 
is no indication in Mk., as there is 
in Lk. , of a use of 'lovSaia to include 
the whole of Palestine, 

(c) rod ’lopddpov, 28 ; cf. Mt 3^ Lk 3^. 

(d) 4 k6'lp7)p, ; cf. Mt 14"% v.l. Mk 

24, The facts are now before us. W e can j udge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the Gospels, and the kind 
of considerations by which we can attempt to dis- 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are in a position to assign a special value to any 
particular authority, or group of authorities, over 
the rest. It is true that we have in one or two 
particulars anticipated results that must be verified 
by further examination. We have treated certain 
g’rou])s of authorities, which even within the limits 
of this passage can be seen to mark themselves off* 
from time to time from all the rest, as approxi- 
mately constant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the particular sets of readings which 
they attest. The fact that the authorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into groups is now 
generally admitted, and even the Traditionalists 
are beginning to see that a careful study of these 
groups is the first step towards the understanding 
of the history of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, has passed. They point 
out, however, quite rightly, that the term ‘ text ’ 
as applied to these groups must be used with 
caution. It does not necessarily imply, e.g., that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘Western 
Text,’ including all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as ‘Western,’ and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense in which Westcott 
and Hort include, with a few exceptions, all the 
‘ Neutral’ readings ; or, again, in wliich^Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No critic is likely to 
take serious exception to the definition which Mr. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prepared to use the word. ‘ What is properly 
meant,’ he writes,* ‘ is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, from whatever 
cause, grew up more or less all over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25. More serious exception has been taken by Dr. 
Salmon to the names which Dr. Hort gave to^ the 
il i flerent groups. H e calls them ‘ question-begging. ’ 
Ilut it is by no means easy to see the exact point 

* Trad. Text, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 
which Mr. Miller is prepared to believe in the existence of 
‘ editions’ in very early times by his note (Z.c. p. 22) should not 
be overlooked. 


of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, difiering in this 
respect coslo from the name ‘ Neologian,’ which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor wlio rejects a ‘Traditional’ 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and carefully defined characteristics of 
the groups to which they are applied. The 
‘ Syrian ’ Text is so called because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directly with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to be found in the Syriac versions ; but in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and implies no judgment on 
the genuineness of the readings connoted by it. 

26. ^ ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Hort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it because it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sufficient reason for obscuring the continuity of 
the development of the science of Textual Criticism 
by any unnecessary change in the accepted termin- 
ology. The name as he defined it connoted 
nothing more than the fact that this group of 
readings had first attracted the attention of 
scholars by the support that it receives in the 
great Grjeco-Latin MSS and in the Latin versions. 
There was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in tins group could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name ‘Alexandrian’ was chosen simply 
because the authorities supporting it are, so far as 
we can judge, exclusively confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syrian readings byGriesbach. Neither 
^ nor B was, however, accessible to Griesbach 
when he made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new evidence a further sub- 
division of Griesbach’s Alexandrian family has 
become possible, no serious difliciilty is likely to 
arise from appropriating to one division the name 
which belonged to the whole class before its 
elements were fully clifierentiated. 

28. It would be difficult to devise a more scrupu- 
lously colourless name than the last on our list — 
the name ‘ Neutral.’ It was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habitu- 
ally found in opposition to the ‘ distinctive ’ read- 
ings of both the ‘ W estern ’ and the ‘ Alexandrian ’ 
groups. It is true that these ‘distinctive’ read- 
ings are, from the nature of the case, in the great 
majority of instances corruptions that have afiected 
one particular line of transmission; so a group 
that has escaped them must be, so far as these 
corruptions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 
But there is nothing in the name to imply that all 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exclude the possibility that the 
rival authorities may in any individual case have 
preserved the genuine text. To adopt the name 
‘ Early Alexandrian’ for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
suggests, on the strengtli of the numl)er of names 
connected with Alexandria which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to which attention must be called later,, 
that tlie attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
described. It is difficult, tlierefore, to see what 
question any one of these names as defined by Dr, 
Hort can be supposed to beg. 

29. It will be noticed that the points suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likely to aflord a pre- 
sumption either for or against the genuineness of 
the different variants, are exclusively of an internal 
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character. This limitation is deliberate, because 
at this stage of the investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine which reading in each case 
has the best claim to be regarded as original, apart 
froiii any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
profoundly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
based on them. And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difierence of opinion, and far less 
need of patient study and careful and exact 
scholarship in Textual Criticism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, can be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of authorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insignificant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be- 
cause the evidence of ‘ the many ’ can always, ex 
hypotliesi, be described as ‘overwhelming.’ But 
Avhen the precise question at issue is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value ; it does ‘ beg the question.’ It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the outset that the 
element of personal judgment can never be elimi- 
nated from the processes of Textual Criticism. A 
clear realization of this fact is necessary if we are 
to understand the importance of a careful study | 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
critical faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safeguards to minimize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice or personal idiosyncrasy. The 
criteria for testing the interned evidence of Readings 
are of tw’o kinds ; Intrinsic Frohahility, or ‘ the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written,’ and Transcriptional Frohahility^ or ‘the 
consideration of what a copyist is likely to have 
made liirn seem to have written.’ No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,* 

‘ weak pillars.’ But, when they combine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic excellences 
and defects of each authority with which we have 
to deal. Tliey enable us — that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
— to appeal to the internal evidence of the Documents 
by which the difierent variants are attested. But 
even this is not enough. The same document may 
be of very different value in different parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inquire wdiat 
methods are available when, as in the case of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial or cursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unusually precarious.! 

It is at this point that the real importance of the 
prmciple of Genealogy comes full into view. It is 
based on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Hort to which Mr. Miller 
has called special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually casual and scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ It is true, as Mr. 

* Text, p. 23S ; cf. Hort’s Summary, ed. minor, p. 543. 

t ihe mixed character of the text in the uncials will he ob- 
vious from the study of any App, OHt, If any one wishes to 
realize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot do better than study Mr. HosMer’s admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 604, The only surprising thing is 
that he should imagine that the facts he has observed disturb 
any of the results at which Dr. Hort arrived. Oompare also 
the introduction to Scrivener’s collation of 20 MSS with 
Tregelles’ remarks upon it (Horne, Intr. p. 145X 


Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationship which the word suggests is not com- 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics in human _ heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
difference is all in favour of tiie textual critic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
where the normal conditions of transmission aie 
disturbed by the presence of ‘ mixture,’ i,e, when 
the scribe at work on a particular MS embodies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar. For the process 
depends on the principle, which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller accepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.’ 

31. The consequences that follow from the accept- 
ance of this principle and the careful application 
of this method are far-reaching. Its chief import- 
ance lies in this, that it opens a field for strictly 
historical investigation into facts which can be 
brought to definite tests. These tests no doubt 
require the greatest delicacy and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in theniselves con- 
crete and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations. 

It has, however, one or two subsidiary conse- 
quences to which Ave may call attention bef op we 
pass on. We may notice, first, that it justifies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variants, as approximately constant 
units: to this point attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes of Textual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (p. 55). It is certainly strange 
that the evidence of two witnesses should be 
lowered in value by being associated with, rather 
than opposed by, a third ; that, for instance, more 
weight should be assigned by Dr. Hort in the 
Pauline Epistles to B'i-D 2 ~G 3 , than to B + D 2 + 
Gg. As long as each document is regarded as 
an independent witness, it is clearly impossible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. But 
when we realize that each document has a com- 
posite character determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequence have to determine in each 
case which strain is represented in any particular 
reading before we can estimate the value to be 
assigned to its evidence, the paradox disappears. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
Thus B in the Pauline Epistles is largely ‘ Neutral * 
with a decided ‘ Western ’ element : D 2 is Western 
with a decided ‘ Neutral ’ element : Gg is almost 
purely ‘Western’ with a Syrian admixture. The 
combination B -{- D 2 may therefore be either Neutral 
j or Western, both elements being present, though 
I in different proportions, in each document. And 
the reading attested by Gg can be either Western 
or Syrian. But a reading supported by B + Dg + Gg 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis- 
tinctively ‘ W'estern.’ 

32. One further remark may be allowed before 
we leave this paradox. It is, no doubt, tempting to 
illustrate different stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procedure of tlie 
Law Courts, especially w’hen one’s object is to 
interest Englishmen in the minutiae of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this paradox shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that it tends insensibly 
to merge the critic himself in the advocate, and tc 
make him ‘ the champion of an opinion,’ for whom 
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tlie value of an argument is measured by its im- 
mediate effectiveness rather than ‘the single- 
Iiearted lover of truth,’ who knows that there is 
no influence against which he must guard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju- 
dices which tend to warp his own judgment, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 
peal. 

33. Dr. Salmon suggests in another place (p. 43) 
that the dogmatic tone of WH’s Introduction is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematical teaching. A closer 
parallel woiild seem to be provided by ordinary 
text-books in any department of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in them a description of the 
methods, and a classified record of the residts, of 
an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt expected to take on trust, 
but only until he has repeated the experiment 
and verified the result by his own observation. 
The extraordinary insight and skill in classifica- 
tion which the Introdiiction reveals, reflect the 
expert botanist more than the mathematician. 

34. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of ‘ Genealogy ’ to which we wish to call 
attention, is the light that it throws on the radical 
unsoundness of any system of Textual Criticism 
which bases itself directly on a numerical calcu- 
lation of the attesting documents, before the 
significance of the numbers has been checked and 
interpreted by descent. It is, no doubt, a remark- 
able fact that one of the types of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century is repre- 
sented to-day in extant MSS by a progeny ‘ like 
the stars of heaven in multitude ’ ; * while the 
representatives of the others are few and for 
the most part fragmentary. But the principle 
of Genealogy reminds us that, however numerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can never be higher than that of their common 
original. And it has yet to be seen whether 
til at common original can, in the case of distinc- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facts which we have already 
noticed in the history of the text of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if ‘identity of reading’ implies 
‘identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in the case of a primitive 
error, implies a common original later than the 
autograph. And in such cases it becomes of 
primary importance to determine as precisely as 
possible the date of the common original. 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
thrown by our examination of the variants in Mk 

on the character of the witnesses by 'which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
variants that are the exclusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and bjr which in consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
most effectively tested. We have included pro- 
visionally as belonging to it all the readings which 
are attested by none of the five MSS, t^BuD or L. 
Further examination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. Sixteen examples occur. The points 
affected are in almost every case extremely trivial, 
but they are none the less significant as indi- 
cations of documentary relationship. 

(1) 'yi om. rod before $eov. 

(2) V.^ rois irpocprirais for 'Her, r. irpo^, 

(3) V.^ add 'ifXTrpocrdiv ffov* 

(4) V.^ ^aTrrL’^cav iv ipiifiip ml Krip^CFcrtav* Con- 

flate. 

(5) V.® transpose idvres* 

* See Trad yeast, p. 2S3. 


(6) transpose {;7rb ^Itjsavvov* 

{1) diro for iic. 

(8) for o-oL 

(9) iK€L ip T 77 ip'^fiip. Conflate. 

(10) TrepnraTup di for Kal irapdyutp, 

(11) a^ToO rod Conflate. 

(12) ^dXkovr as djxcpi^Xrjcrrpop for dpLipL^dX” 

Xopras. 

(13) V.18 add abrwp. 

(14) iKeWev dXlyov, Conflate. 

(15) V.^ tL ieriv rovro ; ris i] ^ Kaevi) avrij 

6'n Kar i^ovcxlav. Conflate. 

(16) V.28 di for Kal. 

36. Now, it is surely remarkable that in no single 
one of these cases does the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point unequivocally in favour of the 
Traditional reading. In many cases it seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it is surely remark- 
able that even in this short passage five of the 
readings, vv.^* ^3. is. i9. 27 ^ admit of a ready explana- 
tion on the supposition that they 'were produced 
by combining, with more or less modification, 
twm alternative readings which were at one time 
current independently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the production of the Traditional Text. This 
hypothesis is rendered distinctly more probable by 
the observation which rests on a wdde induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtraction.* The exceptions to this rule, which 
spring from purely accidental causes, e,g, ‘ Homoeo- 
teleuton,’ are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated, tendency to omission brought 
against the scribes of all our oldest authorities: 
because again and again the only evidence adduced 
in support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter tlian the Traditional, and we 
are looking for an assurance that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
scribes, the originators of the ‘Western’ read- 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinarily 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without introducing an equivalent. But 
there is no evidence to show that a tendency to 
omit affected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of and B w^as, so far 
as we can judge, entirely unaffected by ‘ Western ’ 
influence. 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indicate to the eye, as has been done in the 
passage as printed above, the relation in which 
the Traditional Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it must have been 
constructed. The passage certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Dr. Hort’s description would have led us to expect. 
His words run as follows ; — 

‘ To state in a few words the results of examina- 
tion of the wdiole body of Syrian readings, dis- 
I tinctive and non -distinctive, the authors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre- 
senting at least three earlier forms of text, Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed difiereiit procedures in 
different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, 
now of this, now of that. Sometimes they in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but modified its form. Sometimes they combined 
the readings of more than one text Jn various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of thek 
own where, so far as appears, there was no pre- 
vious variation. When the circumstances me 
* See Tregelles, The Printed Text qf the AT, p. 184/. 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog- 
nized as natural’ (§ 165). 

When the whole text has the appearance of 
being conflate, individual readings combining ele- 
ments which can be proved to have existed inde- 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hypothesis of Conflation than on any othen 
It would seem impossible to determine a priori 
what proportion of such readings we should ex- 
pect to find in a passage of any given length. 
Mr. Miller is probably right when he says, ‘I 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would not account for any 
large 'number of variations, but would at the best 
only be a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Eeceived 
Text.’ * This is exactly the^ impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Hort’s 
carefully measured language in reference to them. t 

3S. The last point to be examined in regard to 
these readings is the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. What has already been 
said on the principle of Genealogy will put us at the 
right point of view for appreciating the si^ificance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we Siall find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken by the different streams of textual change. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided hy 
fully verified and tested Patristic quotations. 

39. We must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the difficulty of the task. Even at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, in cases where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Traditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of his work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the read- 
ing is guaranteed hy the context. 

40. Again, in a passage like the one before us (Mk 
11 - 28 )^ which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synoptics, and in which a 
considerable proportion of the variants suggest the 
influence of assimilation, it is clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristic reference to 
tlie text in its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
particular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applying^ the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, after it has passed all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual history 
as indicated by the groups into which the MSS are 
observed to fall, we have to bear in mind that it is 

* Causes of Corruption^ p. 270. 

t As curious misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may be well to quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to paragraphs in the Intro- 
duetion, § 133, ‘The clearest evidence ... is furnished by 
conflate readings, where they exist ; and in the case of some of 
the primary groupings of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not wanting.* In § 166, already 
quoted, notice the words, ‘ Sometimes they combined the read- 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying them, if necessary.’ In § 185, ‘ Occasionally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations.’ We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the principles of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
(p. 548, ed. minor). ‘The priority of two at least of the three 
Texts just noticed to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light by the existence of a certain number of distinctively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to he due to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings.’ 
The number of readings in Mk 11-28 that have a claim to he 
considered as * conflate ’ is distinctly larger than this language 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecedeJtto ef the component elements 
are in some cases obscure. 
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impossible on MS evidence alone to determine 
precisely what readings, other than ‘ conflate,’ are 
to be classed as distinctively^ Traditional— -i.e. aw 
to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
having originated with the * Syrian ’ revisers, and 
not merely been adopted by them from some pre- 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 
tion of at least the ‘Western’ types of text ia 
Greek MSS is mcomjDlete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practically certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exclusive property of the Traditional Text. 
They must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals. We must be ready, there- 
fore, to make allowance for the _ possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be ‘Western,’ ‘ Alexandrian,’ 
or even ‘ Neutral,’ as well as ‘ Syrian.’ 

42. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tischen- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the first case (v.^), 
the insertion of roO before 0eoD, the ante-Nicene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in Irenasus which contain the clause are 
extant only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The clause is wanting in the one passage where 
we have access to the Greek of Ireneeus, and in 
Origen. We may note, however, that Severianus 
(fl. 400) and Victor of Antioch (d. 430) both omit 
the article. Cyril Alex. (d. 444)^ is the earliest 
authority quoted in support of it. The second 
reading rols wpo^ijrats for ’H(r. ry wpo0. finds a place 
as No. 14 in Mr. Miller’s select 30 {Trad. Text^ 
p. 108), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
Burgon [Causes of Corruption y p. lllff'., cf. Trad. 
Text) App. iv.). So in this case we have the 
advantage of a full statement of the evidence that 
can be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will be instructive to examine this 
statement in detail. 

43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Trad. Text, detailed references being promised in 
Causes of Corruption. In the summary, 6 names 
appear as supporting roh irpofp . : Titus of Bostra, 
Origen, Porphyry, Irenceus (p. 205), Eusebius, Am- 
brose. 7 names appear on the other side : Irenseus 
(p. 191), Origen ii. 4 ; in Joan. i. 14), Titus of 
Bostra [adv, Manich. iii. 4), Basil [adv. Eunom. ii. 
15), Serapion, Victorinus of Pettau [in Apoc. Joh.), 
Epiphanius (twice over— the second time with a 
ref. adv. Hair, ii. i. 51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
Tischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Tradi- 
tional reading : Irenseus, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Basil, Serapion, Epiphanius, Severianus, Victor, 
Eusebius, Victorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then told that * from this list serious deductions 
must be made. Irenseus and Victor of Antioch 
are clearly with the Textus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Basil do but borrow from Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his corrupt text of 
Mk P. . . . Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin writers, merely quote the Latin version, 
which is without variety of reading. There re- 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remarked upon already), Por- 
phjrry the heretic (who wrote a book to convict the 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there- 
fore scarcely a trustworthy witness), Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianus. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the nam^ 
of “Isaiah” had obtained admission into the text 
through the inadvertency of copyists. Is it reason- 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 
insist that St. Mark has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malachi?’ The passage 
concludes with a lecture on the duty of * careful- 
ness' and ‘honesty.’ 

44. If, in the light of this statement, we come 
back to the summary in Trad. Text^ the result is 
startling. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TR, the evidence of the first 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and discounted. But no hint 
is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side. Of the other 3, 
Ambrose is left unnoticed ; Irenaeus, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like the names of Origen 
and Titus, on both sides, is boldly claimed exclu- 
sively for the TR. Of Eusebius we gather that 
he is usually quoted in favour of the opposite side, 
but that he felt the difficulty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is difficult to see how he could have failed to refer 
to a difference of reading among MSS on the point 
had he been conscious that any such difference 
existed). A reference to the Latin version of 
Irenteus is I'ather a ‘slender residuum’ from the 
original 6, even when supplemented by a claim to 
Victor of Antioch, whose date no doubt excluded 
his name from the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire confidence 
in the accuracy of the summary, or in the con- 
clusions built on it. But that is not the point 
immediately before us.* We must turn to a closer 
examination of the details of the evidence in the 
light of Dean Biirgon’s comments upon them. i 

45. The earliest witness is Irenjeus. Three pas- | 
sages in his writings (pp. 187, 191, 205) come up for 
consideration. Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in Latin ; but, as Grabe showed (see note in Stieren), 
there is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
translation. The reading ‘ in prophetisi^ for which 
the;f vouch, cannot have come in through the 
Latin version, and it is, besides, strongly, though 
not quite conclusively, confirmed by the context 
(p. 205). The passage on p. 191 is, fortunately, 
extant both in (Sreek and Latin. The Latin reads 
‘w Esaia propheta^ with no recorded variant. 
The Greek is attested in various ways. It is found 
in an extract from Irenmus preserved by Anastasius 

* Mr. Miller’s 30 passages are meant to supply materials for 
comparison between the Patristic evidence to be derived from 
writers who died before a.d. 400 to the Traditional and the 
* Neologian ’ texts respectively. It is impossible to discover the 
principle which underlies this selection. He professes to choose 
passages in which * evidence is borne on both sides.’ But in 8 
out of the 80 he can find no Patristic evidence on the *Keo- 
logian ’ side. 

The selection is certainly not regulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of MS authority. 24 out of the 80 are sup- 
ported by one or more members of the group kBODL. Nor, 
again, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristic 
evidence is free from the uncertainty caused by the presence of 
Synoptic parallels. The only element common to all the 30 is 
that they are printed in thick type by Scrivener in the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament, ie. each of them has, at one time, 
been adopted by one or more of the critical editions collated 
at the foot of Scrivenef s pages. 

It is equally difficult to see the bearing of this evidence on 
the point at issue. It is true that at the beginning of the 
chapter a vague reference is made (p. 96) to a statement of 
Dr. Hort’s, and it is assumed at the end that his contentions 
have been shown to be baseless. But; we are left to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of refi., reaching to the end of 
the 4th cent., relating to readings four-fifths of which are ob- 
viously not distinctively Syrian, affects Dr. Hort’s position that 
there are no historical signs of the existence of distinctively 
Syrian readings before the middle of the Srd cent. There 
is no excuse for this flagrant ignoratio elenchi. Dr. Hort’s 
position was precisely formulated in words which called special 
attention to the fundamental importance of the fact which he 
claimed to have observed. The passage reads as follows (Jnt. 
f 162) : * Before the middle of the third century, at the very 
earliest, we have no historical signs of the existence of readings, 
conflate or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian by 
the want of attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of great 
significance, ascertained as it is exclusively by external eyi- 

cation and extension o?^the results alreaiy obt^ed by com- 
parison of the internal character of readings as dassified by 
conflation.’ 

EXTRA VOL. — IS 


of Sinai. Here the reading is certainly 'H<r. 
7rpo(f3. The only recorded variant is iv X6ycav 

’Her. Tov Trpo<p. in a Florentine MS containing an 
extract from Anastasius. This independent con- 
firmation of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Irenaeus in this passage wrote iv ’Her, 
practically certain. Nor does it stand 
alone. The same passage of Irenaeus is quoted 
in an anonymous scholion preserved in Evv. 237, 
238, 259 (Matthai’s d, e, a). And in each case, 
according to Matthfii, the reading is ip ’Ho-. 

Trpo(p, It is therefore not a little difficult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note expressly 
based on a reference to the scholion in Ev. 238, 
should print ‘in the prophets.' If his translation 
is based on an independent examination of the 
MS, it was unkind of him not to give a hint that 
Matthai’s transcript was in error. If not, we have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with TR. 

Mk is quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex, and 
in others to Victor of Antioch, in the same form iv 
’Her. 7rpo0. printed in Combefis, i, p. 436. It is 
true that Germanus (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D, 715), who has drawn on this same passage of 
Irenaeus, writes iv rots wpo(j£). But the natural 
suspicion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his author to the text with which 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob- 
servation that this same Germanus, a few lines 
earlier, in his extract, writes roO di ^Irjcrod XpicTod 
^ jivpTjffis in a quotation by Irenasus of Mt F® 
in accordance with TR, though, in view of the 
special stress laid by Irenaeus on the point in a* 
well-known passage (p. 204), there can be no doubt 
that the Latin version ‘Christi autem generatio’ 
preserves the text as Irenaeus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, claim Irenaeus as a 
witness to both readings in Mk F. It is, no doubt, 
strange that he should have gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 20 pages, but 
a similar phenomenon with regard to the read- 
ing in v.^ shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. The difficulty, such as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort’s 
suggestion (App. in loc.) that the whole of the 
peculiar passage (p. 191) was derived by Irenaeus 
from an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
the well-knowm argument proving from ‘ the nature 
of things’ that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, the conclusion has con- 
sequences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. If this 
strange argument was already traditional in the 
time of Irenaeus, it throws haclc the evidence as to 
the closing of the Gospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to he involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preceded him. 

46. The next authority in point of date is Origen. 
Tischendorf gives 4 references. Mr, Miller’s sum- 
mary is content with 2. In one passage Origen 
deals expressly with the problem of the composite 
quotation. He does not regard the difficulty as 
serious. He writes (4^^®) ; vpoftfrela^ iv di.a<p6pov 
elp’gpdvas rdvots itwb 55o wpoipTjrQp els ip crvvdym 
TeToLrjKc* Kaddis yiyp. iv *Hcr. His evidence is dis- 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground that his 
codices were bad. As this condemnation is based 
mainly on the fact that his quotations^ constantly 

; support ‘the few’ against ‘the many,’ it need not 
delay us at this stage. The significant fact for ua 
is that the MSS used by Origen at different periods 
during the long course of his literary activity 
(d. 248) in different centres of Church life read 
uniformly ’Her. irpo^. _ 

47. The next witness, is Porphyry, the Neo- 
Flatonist philosopher, a leading opponent of Chris. 
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tianity from the standpointof philosophic iDaganism, 
who endeavoured, among otljer things, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
make him ‘scarcely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doctrine. But it is dif- 
ficult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char- 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
offers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found iv ’H<r. ry \potp. in his copy of the Gospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to create a difficulty. The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too crushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar witli the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists find it difficult to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaccustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one find his evidence inconvenient, we have in 
this instance a strong guarantee that he gives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Church history can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no scruples about 
appealing to this same extract from Porphyry for 
evidence in support of a Traditional reading {trad. 
Text, p. 2S6). It would not be easy to find a better 
illustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
“from Patristic quotations in elucidating the course 
of Textual History has nothing whatever to do with 
the personal ‘ respectability ’ of the writer from whom 
it is taken. It is determined entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and his date. 

48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not included in the chronological limits within 
which our examination is at present confined. So 
we must not delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a later writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his predecessors, his 
evidence is not necessarily %vorthless. If he re- 
eats an argument which deals directly with the 

ifficulty inherent in a particular reading, the 

adoption of the argument will be evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the reading. In any case, 
we shall have a fresh assurance that the text of 
his predecessor has been accurately preserved. 
For instance, Victor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the catena edited by Possinus, adopts. Origen’s 
explanation of the difficulty caused by the reading 
4v ’Htr. Trpo(p, ‘ iTnrefj.ojJ.evos odv 6 euayyeXLar^s ws virb 
HffaLov elp'ijp.iva.^ r^s dio xp?5creis TrapidyjKev,^ The fact 
that in the same catena the text of Victor’s quota- 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading iv roh 
irpo(prjTaLs [Trad. Text, p. 285), is therefore only a 
fresh instance of the necessity for caution' in 
accepting any reading which reproduces the Tradi- 
tional Text. Again, jBasil’s words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Origen. They present also re- 
markable affinities with Irenmus. In either case, 
and especially in the latter, the confirmation of 
his predecessor’s text should not be overlooked.* 

49. The next point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or absence of §fiTpo(rdiv 
(TQv. The omission is supported by Irenseus. The 

♦The passage in Basil runs as follows : o peXv rUs xotra. 

ffupxa •ymvio-tms yiyonv ai etvrSf yevia-sus 

^ptofrci/ MfltJ Aa./3/S, viov *A^pcixpc,. *0 Mcipxos et’pxM's ton 
tvecyytXiou tyimoovvou xvipvypeM ttisfw* *Apxv tod evayysXUv 

‘Iijirou X-pnrTod xetSeis ysypeoTTm h ra xpo^. jSowsTtf?, 

it.t.'K. In Ixenssus we read : 'M.et.vQmos 5s tosv xetta, wvBpomov nourov 
yevvrifftv xojpvrtu Xiym' Bt0\os y&viirsai ’I'ncrou Xptovou viov Aeo^sfd, 
vtov *A^pet&fA. JMs/ Toy 5s ^hjcrodi}JKpia‘Tov n yivvi/nns ovras 
ot¥BponfOfMp(ptit «&»» TO ihooyyikioy tovto , . TSleipxoS 5f eooro rod 


passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidence in tlie context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familiar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
For this is the first of the two passages in which 
he gives Hn prophetis,"^ when the uniform reading 
of the Latin versions is Hn Esaia projilieta.' We 
may fairly therefore assume that iixirpoadh aov was 
w^anting also in the Greek of Irenaeus. Origen 
in one "place (4^^^) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to accept the reference to St. Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4^^®) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (3^*^^) is really a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (P®®^) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Eus. which is also quoted on 

the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at length from the prophet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out Mk.’s text at length. 

50. In no other case is any ante-Nicene evidence 
alleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v.^ the ‘ Western ’ Text is sup- 
ported by Eus*^®™. In v.® Origen 

are quoted against the TR, and in v.® Origen and 
in v.^® Origen and Eus*^®^ reappear against it. 
In 8 out of the 16 no ante-Xicene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results. The comparative weak- 
ness of the Trad. Text in ante-Xicene support is 
obvious at the first glance. The only support it 
can muster that will stand examination is Irenasus 
in 2 places out of 3 on v.®, and possibly one passage 
in Origen on v.®. 

51. Before we can decide whether this support is 
wholly lacking to the ‘distinctively Syrian’ read- 
ings, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v.® and v.®. In regard to v,®, it is 
certainly remarkable that the reading iv roh Trpo^., 
if not genuine, must be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a bolder type than the other readings 
of the group, and quite in the ‘Western’ spirit. 
When we add to this that Irenmus is one of the 
most constant supporters of the ‘Western’ Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class this reading 
provisionally as an early ‘ Western ’ reading of 
exceptionally limited circulation, which was after- 
wards taken up into the ‘ Syrian ’ Text. We shall 
thus cease to regard it as ‘distinctively Syrian.’ 
In V.®, if the reading in Orig. 1®®® be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatural in classing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group which, as we shall see, have a large Alex- 
andrian element in this Gospel. It also may dis- 
appear from the ‘ distinctively Syrian ’ list. 

So much then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages clearly do not afford sufficient ground for 
any wide generalization. But enough has been 
said to illlustrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hort’s words would lead us to expect. 

52. We have now completed our examination of 

iTpo^Ttxod jrvtvfAaros rod I? il 4 'OVf toT? eovQp&xots r^v e(,p%^ 

l^otv,(ro^TO Xiym' *Ap%^ rod BuxyytXi'ev^Ivurod Xpiorvad yiypanfreu 
iv ’ Ho". TM irpoip. 

It should be noticed that Basil here passes straight from the 
mention of the prophet’s name to the quotation which is taken 
from him-— omitting the intervening quotation from Malachi 
In this he is supported by Epiphanius and Victorinus. It seenM 
not unlikely that this represents another attempt to escape thf 
difficulty. 
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,^/rian readings under the different 

heads suggested by Dr. Horr’s analysis, §§ 132-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
give ‘ actuality ' to most of the different classes of 
phenomena to which he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a position to estimate to some extent 
the strengtli of tlie case against the Traditional 
Text. If tills passage be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ‘ distinctive readings,' if some of those readings 
are * conflate,' if they prove on careful examination 
to be destitute of ante-Nicene support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial — the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions in style and phraseology between 
different Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is recorded by one 
witness or by two j at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or recorded words which 
admittedly embody traditions of the Apostolic 
period, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were or were not actually in- 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Gospels that they wrote.* 

53. Again, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals will help us to understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the ‘ Xeutral ’ or the ‘ W estern ’ cannot be explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents of trans- 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been carried out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design. Dr. Hort expx’essed his 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
careful revisions under editorial supervision — ^the 
first after the death of Origen, and the second about 
the middle of the 4th century. This second revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conclusions has roused so much scorn and indigna- 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspar- 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary. Eut 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
tioversy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena. Dean Burgon [Trad, Text, 
p. 234), though ‘not so simple as to pretend to fix 
the precise date and assign a definite locality to 
the fontal source, or sources, of our perplexity i 
and distress,’ yet suspects ‘ that in the little hand- 
ful of authorities which have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and K, 

* Dr. Salmon seems hardly to do justice to the attitude of 
WH on this last point. It is true, in a sense, that, as he says 
(p. 156), they investigated the subject merely as a ‘ literary prob- 
lem.’ It is difficult to see how, if their work was to have any 
scientific value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with confidence, they could have 
done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigorously excluded. At the same time they would be 
the last people in the world to dispute Dr. Salmon’s doctrine of 
* the wen-illuminated penumbra.’ A highly developed literary 
conscience does not necessarily imply a rigidly mechanic^ 
theory of Inspiration. 

The text adopted by the Eevisem really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon’s argument would desiderate. 
In it distinct recognition is given to * prescriptive rights. ’ Pas- 
sages like the peHeope d& aduUera and Mk IS^-so are retained 
in their familiar places for public use. At the same time, the 
student receives due warning of the difiJerence in authentication 
between these passages and their surroundings. 


are to be recognized tbe cbaracteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) 2nd or 3rd 
cent, documents, which owed their existence to tlie 
niisguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the 
task of correcting the Text of Scripture, but %vere 
entirely unlit for the undertaking.’ Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 
earlier period {Causes of Corv. p. 22, note) ; ‘I am 
inclined to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 
of great influence and authority executed a Re- 
vision of the XT, and gave the world the result 
of such labours in a “ corrected Text. ” The guiding 
principle seems to have been to seek to ahvidge the 
Text, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi- 
nate from one Gospel whatever expressions occurred 
elsewhere in another Gospel. Clauses which slightly 
obscured the speaker’s meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intro- 
duced a consideration of difficulty, — words which 
interfered with the easy flow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, such a person seems to 
have felt at liberty to discard. But, what is more 
serious, passages which occasioned some difficulty, 
as the pericope de adultera ; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden, — all these the reviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It is difficult to understand how any 
persons in their senses could have so acted by the 
sacred deposit ; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some who did act in some such way. Let it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some critics, I do 
not base my real argument upon what appears to 
me to be a not unlikely supposition. ’ 

54. When we add to this that the result of the revi- 
sion was to produce ‘ a Thucydidean compactness, 
condensed and well pruned according to the fastidi- 
ous taste of the study,’ ‘ exactly that which does 
not in the long-run take with people who are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life ’ {Trad. Text, p. 291), 
we have a picture of the characteristic differences 
between the rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would be difficult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
criminate between feaWes peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western and the 
Xeutral types. Students may safely be left to de- 
cide for themselves between the rival methods of 
explaining the character and accounting for the 
origin of these differences. 

It is true that in neither case has any record of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by re- 
ference to a far more complete transformation in 
a biblical text— the exchange of the LXX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion’s by the Church of Africa 
during the 3rd cent.— that no conclusion unfavour- 
able to Dr. Hort’s hypothesis can be based on this 
silence. 

55. For the sub- Apostolic period, to which Mr. 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence is at its 
scantiest, so that the absence of any allusion to the 
revision which he postulates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such writings, however, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Chnrch produced 
during that period do not indicate any very high 
degree of literary power or intellectual distinc- 
tion. What a delightful surprise it would he, 
if among the Egyptian papyri even a fragment 
coxdd come to light representing original work 
by some leading member of this early - second- 
century school of critics, who, unlike any othei 
Greek writers of their time, loved Thucydidean 

* The Old Latin and the ltcda, pp. 7, 8. 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if it 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc- 
ing it, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modern scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi- 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
a piuol that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents {Trad, Text, p. 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain under this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the subject where the textual critic is bound 
to give an account of the position that he occupies 
on fundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith in a 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
guarantee the type of text which all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
[Trad. Text, ch. i.). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there is 
one doctrine more than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through which God has 
seen fit to test and discipline the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this : that there 
is no subject on which a priori arguments are so 
liable to be upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Here as elsewhere we are forced to 
acknowledge that God’s w^ays are not as our ways. 
The course of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that wdiich we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently affirm that the result of this 
last century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strengthen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant, and of the Apostles and Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
fche discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books which owe their form and 
their contents to its influence. 

58. The Church in the ,2nd cent, 'was led by pro- 
cesses, which we have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent ‘instinctive, ’to make a 
provisional selection of the books that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
‘of whose authority \vas never any doubt in the 
Church,’ is amply sufficient as a standard by which 
\ve can estimate the claims of those whose creden- 
tials are less complete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes ‘ not accord- 
ing to knowledge,’ have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit which can be drawn from them. 
But the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative definition of In- 
spiration. This being so, we are clearly not in a 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers. 
Even the languages in which the hooks are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10,000 can read either Testament in the original. 
We have therefore no grounds a priori to expect 
that kind of accuracy in the Traditional Text 
winch Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 

59. ‘But,’ it wdll be said, ‘ you must at least admit 
that the claims of the Traditional Text on our 


acceptance rest on the same Church authority that 
guarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to he true, the patent differences 'which exist to-day 
in point of actual content between the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we must expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to ‘authority.’ The text recognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for 'which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis- 
puted and universal possession. But the con- 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
differences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent, were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arising out of the 
differences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius is 
a permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least in some quarters, to their solu- 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If it is true, as 
Dean Burgon asserts {Trad, Text, p. 11), ‘that in 
the time of Origen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,’ it w-ould hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least shows 
more interest in the subject, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry- 
sostom put together. * 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles wffiich they had to fight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara- 
tive minutise. And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho- 
rity in a matter like this, as if it stood on the same 
level as their authority on the great problems which 
we may well believe they were raised up by God 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own genera- 
tion only but of all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 

60. We must pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as the same passage (Mk provides of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with regard to 
the Traditional Text be right, presumably earlier 
types of text. 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
‘ Western.’ It will he worth while to print the list 
in extensOi marking the readings which it shares 
with other types. 

(1) V.^ (hs for Kciddi^, also Syrian. 

(2) om. also Neutral. Ins. Syr. and 

Alex. 

(3) V.® ToO deov ij/Muv or for aOroO, with 

further addition from the prophet 

in c. 

(4) iPT'l Kal Kriptjffcriav for h §, 

iv rf ip. Krjp, 

* The grounds for this assertion are strong enough 

to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 
no systematic collection has yet been made of the materials by 
which it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 
Fathers in which express reference is made to avrlypa^tx., which 
Nestle has compiled (Intr., Appendix ii.) from Tischendorfs 
Apparatus Criticus, is a preliminary step of great importance. 
It is much to be hopedl that the matter will not be allowed to 
rest there. 
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(5) V.® ip *lopddp7) for iv Tip ’I. TroTdjiup with 

transp. of i/tt’ a^roO. 

(6) V.® di for KaL, also Syrian. 

(7) Vv.®*® completely recast (see above). Chiefly 

assimilation to parallels in other 

Cospels. Note, however, dipprjv (= 

Mppiv) for rpLxcLs. 

(8) V.® TOLs 7)fjiipaLs eKeLpaa for eV. r. ijpL, 

(9) om. €v6}js, 

(10) Tjpvypiipovs for <rxi^o/i^roi/s. 

(11) els for eV’, also Neutral. Against Syr. 

and Alex. 

(12) om. iyipero. 

(13) add TO dyiop. 

(14) e/cjSdXXet adrdp for adr. eVjS. 

(15) 7]fJLipa$r€<xaapdKOPraioTT€ffa'.i)iii, Assimi- 

lation. 

(16) Kai for 8i, also Neutral. Against Syr. 

and Alex. 

(17) add TTjs ^affiXeiaSi also Syr. Assimila- 

tion. 

(18) V.^® Xeyojp perhaps for Kal 'Kiycap. 

(19) V.^® Tr€7r\'/]pCi)pTaL ol Kaipoi for TreTr. 6 Katpds, 

(20) V. aiVoO for 'Ziiitapos. 

(21) V.^® vdPTa for rd 8iKTva.. Assimilation. 

(22) V.^® 7)Ko\o^67}crap atrQ for dirrjXdop dTrlaoj adroO. 

(23) eicrcTope^opTO for elcnrope^oPTai. 

(24) V.®^ add a^roi5s after ididaaKep, 

(25) V.®® om. Kal. 

(26) V.®® om. 

(27) V.®® om. aijrCjp, 

(28) V.®® om. 6 ’I-j^dous. 

(29) V.®® roO dpdpdiTTOv for atnov, 

V.®® add TTPevjjia dKddaprop, 

(30) V.®® Recast (see above). Note Kpd^as (cf. 

Syrian) for (pcapijaap, and dvd for i^, 

(31) V.®^ vpbs airois, with Syrian and perhaps 

Alex. 

(32) rLs i] SiBax^ iKdpT) ^ KatP^ aijrr} ij i^ovala 

for rt icrip rovro ; didaxh xaipif xar 

i^ovcriap, 

(33) V.®® om. TraPTaxov, with Syrian. 

To these we should probably add, as we have 
seen — 

(P) V.® ip rots xpoip'qTats for ip ’H(r. rtp irpotp, 

61. The difference in general character between 
these readings and the ‘ distinctively Syrian ’ series 
is obvious. Without for the most part seriously 
affecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphrase,’ which Dr. Hort’s description (§ 173 f.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change was made by the ‘Western’ scribe. 
This fact will help us to realize the true character 
of a reading such as dipptp in (7), which, if it stood 
alone, or was supported only by one or two carefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself remarkably 
vigorous and appropriate. And, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at once that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
But the matter presents a different aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) rod 
dvBpihvov for ai^rou, (20) aiJroO for hlfiiapos, (21) rtdpro. 
for TO. dUrva^ (22) TjKoXot^dTja-ap for dirrikdop dTrLcu), (30) 
Kpd^as for (pcjp^crap, (10) Tjpvyptipovs for ^xi^optivovs. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changing rplxas to dippw if the word occurred to 
him. This assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licence has affected not 
single words only but whole sentences, (7) (30) 
(32); where, in like manner, it would seem im- 
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possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 
the author himself. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘ Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments,’ before deciding finally on particular read- 
ings. ^ No conclusion can safely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them- 
selves.* 

62. The general character of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspire confidence. It is not likely 
that any editor will be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text throughout from the 
documents that contain them. Editions, indeed, 
like Professor Blass’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must all have 
originated, will ensure for them a large share 
of attention. Certainly,^ the most fruitful work 
that has been done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent years, if we except the closely 
kindred work done by Professor Sanday and Mr. 
Burkitt on the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their origin. The first step was taken by Mr. 
Rendel Harris in the ‘ Study of the Codex Bezae,’ 
printed in the series of Cambridge Texts and 
Studies in 1891. The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 
peculiar readings in the Greek text of Codex 
Bezse, the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its Greek dress, can be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
stages of its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in which it 
has accompanied D, back to Carthage early in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
publication of two vols. by Dr. Chase on ‘ The Old 
Syriac element in Codex Bezse’ and ‘The Syro- 
LatinText of the Gospels,’ in which he collects the 
evidence in support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the Bezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
he emphasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the claims of Antioch as the centre from 'which 
this influence had spread. It is difficult to doubt 
that the swing of the pendulum will ultimately 
bring us back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and we shall be content to believe that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Greek, excepting those which may fairly be re- 
garded as individualisms of D. The influence of 
Syriac can hardly have been more than occasional 
and spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch can be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present, f In any case, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by WH 
(§ 153) : ‘ On the whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the “Western ” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
soon carried to Rome, and thence spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Europe. From North-Western Syria 
it would easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present hardly more 
than a speculation ; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it.’ It is interesting, however, to 
notice that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Text of NT (p, 89), this view 

* This caution is specially necessary in judging of any list ol 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist only ol 
specimens: e.g. in Blass’s article on ‘The Western Text of St 
Mark,* and in Nestle’s ‘ Critical Notes on various Passages.* 

f See esp. Chase, SyrfhLatin Teat, p. 141. 
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would at tlie same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the plienomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay has 
sought to elucidate. 

d3. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
‘Western’ represents an aberrant type of text, 
‘it does not follow,’ as WH themselves point out, 
{§ 237), ‘that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.’ The special class of ‘Western non- 
interpolations’ to which they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens.* 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 
against any reading that might be called ‘ Western.’ 
The fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary examination of the text of each book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then subjected to repeated re- 
visions, and no reading of any interest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 
same page as the text. In the smaller edition 
12 rank as strictly alternative readings, 51 are 
printed as Noteworthy Rejected Readings in^ a 
list at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Syr-^m is an interesting question on wdiich 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they w’ere not 
prevented by any genealogical considerations from 
accepting any ‘Western’ reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 
by internal evidence (§§ 269-273). 

We must postpone for the present the question, 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,t whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings supported by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the necessity of 
applying the test of ‘ the Internal Evidence of 
Documents ’ to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the class. 
They include — 

(1) The insertion of Kal before KTip^iffcfwv in v.'*. 

(2) The omission of elareXOdiv, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v.^k 

(3) The insertion of "Ea in v.^k 

(4) otdajuL€j/ for otdci in the same verse. 

To these we should add — 

(5) V.^ ins. iycbj also Syrian. 

(6) 64 for Kai, also Syrian. 

(7) V.2'^ rp6s airoiliSf perhaps Alex, as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readings are relatively far less numerous 
and less startling than the ‘Western,’ and in con- 
sequence their identification by WH as a dis- 
tinct class was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis, t and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a clue through the maze of 
the Concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still find it possible and 

* See esp. Dr. Chase’s note, ibid, p. 130. 

t Introd. to Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clemmt, p. xviiff. 

t It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both n and B. Gries- 
bach, therefore, whom we might naturally have expected to 
lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 
on whiflh to show his skill as a pioneer. 
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convenient to despise the evidence on which this 
part of WH’s classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group NCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing 1 1 either in text or margin ; see 
121.24.45 36.7 48 25 iQ-is ipi 151. The leadings 

similarly treated, 422 523014. 2s. ss 99. so 1230 15^ 
seem to differ from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
specimens, and cannot he fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us. 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH’s sketch of the general character- 
istics of the class (§ 183). ‘The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an eftbrt after correct- 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful leisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of origin- 
ality.’ ‘Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to incipient paraphrase occur as 
distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms 
of assimilation, especially harmonistic alteration 
and interpolation in the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are carried out in a very skilful 
manner.’ 

The example in v.'^ is an excellent specimen of 
the class referred to in the closing sentence ,of 
§ 184 : ‘ The most instructive distributions, as ex- 
hibiting distinctly the residual pre- Syrian text, 
which is neither Western nor Alexandrian, are 
those produced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text ante- 
cedent to both.’ 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
both from versions and from ante-Nicene Patristic 
quotations is remarkable. 

In (1) they have the support of the Bohairic. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Boh Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 
places. 

In (3) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebius. 

In (4) by Boh Orig^ Eus^, besides Orig‘>^* ^ Iren*"^ ^ 
Tert. 

In (5) by Origf Ens. 

In (6) by Orig Eus. 

67. W e come now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficult part of our task — the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, which is neither Western nor Alexandrian,’ 
and to which in consequence WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘ Neutral.’ The specimens 
before us, with the authorities attesting them, are 
these — 

(1) V.2 ’Ho-. r(? 7r/)0^&., >^B(D)LA 1 33 Latfe 

Syr-vg Boh : Orig Irens^ Porph. 

(2) V.2 om. BD am fu Syr-vg Boh : Iren 

Orig ^ Tert. 

(3) V.^ ’I. 6 ^airri^cav ip ry ip, Kyp^oramt B 33. 

(4) V.® {iTT* aiiToO after ipaurr,, BL 33 (K 69). 

(5) YJ Kal for 6i, KBL 33 Lat-vg hdff^ g^ Bob 

(6) V.6 o Tw. for’Iw., mFL aP 1 69. 

(7) Y.® om. KBL 33 69 : Orig. 

(8) V.8 om. r KBAH 33aFLat-vg: Orig. 

(9) Y.® om. iPt 2® BL b Lat-vg. 

(10) Y.i« e^s for BD 69 a 8. 
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(11) T€cra-ap, for ijfjL, re<7(r., KBL 33: Oriff 

Eus. 

(12) KaL for 5i, a (c) Boh ?. 

(13) om. ^aiTLXeicLs, 1<BL 1 33 69 be 

Boh Syr-siii : Orig. 

(14) V.^® '2tfjLO}vos, j^BLM (a Boh AE^ A 1 69). 

(15) d/ji^L^dWovTCLs without add., i^BL 33. 

(16) V.^® om. aijTuiv, KBCL Lat-vg Boh(D). 

(17) vpo^ds oXiyop, BBL lablt*^ Syr-vg 

Boh. 

(18) om. aiirQiv, ^?ABC*DL Latt Boh. 

(19) add eCt&us, I 33 Boh: Orig. 

(20) om. ’ Ba, l^Bl) Latt Syr-sin-vg Boh, 

(21) V."® (pujvijaav for Kpd^av, KBL 33 : Orig. 

(22) V.^ aiirods for Trpds avrods, i^B (b e ff ^ q). 

(23) V.^ rl icTTtP TOVTO ; didaxh icaLPT} /car €^ov(tlclp, 

KBL (1) 33 Boh. 

(24) V.®8 Kai for 5^, KBCDLaM 33. 

(25) V.2® add Trapraxov, BC(K‘'‘L) 69 b e 9 Boh. 

68. The internal evidence, as we have seen, is 
strongly in favour of the ‘ Neutral’ Text in many 
of these cases. In none is it clearly unfavour- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
which it is supported ? 

The first point that will strike us as we go 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, e.g., (1) we have an 
array as strong and varied in its contents as we 
coiilcl desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nicene Patristic evi- 
dence. Side by side with this we find in (3) only 
one uncial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial MS, B. Clearly we must test 
our ground most carefully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence that is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

69. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WH claim for B ? 

First and foremost it rests, they tell us, on 
‘Internal Evidence of Readings.’* They claim 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu- 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judgment. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter- 
nal considerations. It is confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by ‘ genealogy.’ In this connexion the reading in 
v.^ is once more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a third type 
of text distinct alike from the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of &th, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in cases like this is seen i 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
early groups, supports now one and now the other 
of these groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rare cases in which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, B has uniformly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, i.e, 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian axithority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 

* Dr. Bernhard Weiss has published in various numbers of 
Texte und Untermchungen a careful examination of the text 
of the leading uncials as determined exclusively by a study of 
*the Internal Evidence of Readings.’ His results are sum- 
marized conveniently in Kenyon’s Hami&oofe to the Textual 
Criticism of the NTy p. 264 f. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WH’s estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of B. 

The present writer is glad of this opportunity of calling 
attention to Dr. Kenyon’s Handbook. It contains, besides 
other matter which none but so expert a palssographer could 
fupply, a statement of the questions at issue in the present 
•tate of Textual Criticism which is eminently dear and fair. 
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other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘ neutral ’ in a large pro- 
portion of their readings. And the further back 
we can trace either of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closely do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the ‘ Neutral ’ Text. 

70. In the light of this fact we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of B receives from other primary authorities. 
E.g. in the passage before us it is supported 
by K in 19, by L in 18, by 33 in 12, by I) in 9 out 
of the 25 cases. C is extant in 10, and supports 
B in 3. Latin evidence of one kind or another 
supports B in 16, the Bohairic in 13, Syr-^m in 2 out 
of S passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in 3 passages SjT-sin presents 
us with a new variant). Origen, who in some 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 
in support of B in 8 cases, and Irenseiis in 2. These 
results correspond closely with the anticipations 
which Dr. Hort’s words in § 235 would have led us 
to form. 

71. In the case of and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

Let us take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the Greek text to one another. The amount of 
agreement between and B in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alone is so ^reat 
that there can be no doubt, on ‘genealogical’ 
grounds, that for a considerable part of their con- 
tents they preserve unchanged the text of a 
common original. AVTiat, then, we are forced to 
ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
rates each of them from this common ancestor? 
Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in regarding their testimonies as * independ- 
ent’? 

72. To Mr. Miller the case seems very simple. The 
MSS were certainly written in the same genera- 
tion ; in part, as it would seem, by the same scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agreement in a peculiar type of text, to prove that 
they are ‘ twin products of a lost exen^lar,’ and 
to justify us in quoting them as ‘N-B,’ linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groups of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin {JTS vol. ii. p. 590) has 
proved that the Codices Purpureae (N-S-Sinop) 
should he linked, because they are all derived 
directly from one and the same MSS ? 

Dean Burgon was more cautious. His minute 
I comparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
I very strongly with the extent not only of the 
agreement, but of the difierences between them. 
He writes of them {Trad* Text, p. 33) as ‘ closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
page so seriously that it is easier to find two con- 
secutive verses in which they differ than two con- 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree. * And, 
though he would have it that the ‘ idea of fixing 
the date of the common ancestor of B and K is 
based upon pure speculation’ (groups of attested 
variations being for some unexplained reason ex- 
cluded from the category of facts), yet he was 
perfectly well aware that the differences between 
the two MSS required ‘several generations’ of 
transcription to account for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himself that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very great, 
these generations could ‘ have been given off in 
two or three years’ {ib. p. 73). 

73. The treatment of the problem in WH ( Jw^r, §§ 
287“304) is very different in cbaracter. Few better 
examples could be found of Hort’s inexhaustible fer- 
tility in conceiving hypotheses which might fit the 
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facts by which he was confronted, and the patient 
consideration which he was prepared to give to 
each before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
passage is too long to extract, and too condensed 
already to admit of furtlier condensation. It 
cannot, however, be too earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
call attention. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself {ed, min, p. 559) : ‘ If B and K were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proxi- 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition ; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta- 
tion of readings supported by i^B together, by B 
against and by K against B respectively, render 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 

diverged from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of i<B marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
transmission had not come to diher from each 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other.’ 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we can at once illustrate 
and test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which K and B 
agree in the course of our study of the * Syrian,’ 

‘ Western,’ and * Neutral ’ texts in these verses ; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ‘it 
must,’ judging by internal considerations in those 
parts of it which we can at once restore with con- 
fidence, ‘ have had a very pure text.’ The accessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these readings 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also ‘ a 
very ancient ’ text. 

75. The following list of readings in which the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
* various considerations ’ to which Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas- 
sage ; — 

(1) V.^ ^€oy, K^BDLetc. : Iren§ Orig^“h 

: Iren ^ Orig Syr-hr. 

(2) V.* - BB am f u Syr-vg Boh : Iren Orig |- 

Tert. 

-pNAPLA etc. Syr-hcl : Origf Eus. 

(3) V,* diroffrAXo), B etc. d7ro(rT€Xw, Boh. 

(4) V/ iyivero, B etc. /cat iyhfero, (Boh). 

(5) V.^ K7]p6cr<ro3Vf B 33. /cal KTjpiiUTa-tov, KLA Boh. 

(6) V.® /cal i^avTi^opTOy B etc. ^/SaTrr., 69 a. 

(7) V.'^ dTrla-ta, B ; Orig^. 67ri<r(a /tou, K etc. 

(8) V.® iryeiJgart ayi(p, BLbLat-vg. ip ttp, ay,, K 

etc. 

(9) V.® iyiv^rOy B (a), /cat iyivero, (fi’^ mt Boh) 

etc. 

(10) ets, BD 69 a (g^). /cal psivov iir, H 33 Latt 

Boh. 

(11) <po)v^ iyipero, B etc. mt. 

(12) Kal perd, BD®^^ a (c) Boh ?. 

perd 5i, >?ALA etc. Latt Syrr: Orig 
■ Eus. : 

(13) V.^* Kal XiycijVy BKLA unc® abtf^g^ Lat-vg 

Boh Syr-vg. 

- K* c mt Syr-sin : Orig. 

(14) iiKoXoijdovP, B. 7jKo\oud7]crap, etc. 


(15) oXiyop, BDL I a b Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 

iKeldep, K* (33). 

(16) eicreXddbv, ABD etc. 

-.j^(C)L (A)(3369) (c)(Syr-sm-vg)(Boh) 

(17) tnJ, ABAF (a curious instance of acci- 

dental coincidence in an itacism), 

aoi, etc. 

(18) oTBa, ABCD etc. olBapev, l^LA : Irem“^ 

Orig Eus Tert. 

(19) V.2® -^Xiy^v, B etc. om. K* (A*?) : Dam. 

(20) V.^® - TTva r6, B by homceoteleuton. + K 

etc. 

(21) V.28 +ei)(9i5s, B etc. 

- 1 33 b c e (g^) Boh Syr-sin. 

(22) V.^® TaXtXatay, ABCD etc. Toi/Satas, K* (cf. 

28 s««*). 

76. From this list we may at once eliminate (17) 
and (20), which are clearly only slips of the pen ; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly individualisms. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain — (2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian — it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archetype of K had been collated with a 
MS containing a strongly - marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at different 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is available in 
support of Dr. Hort’s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will be forthcoming from the 
investigation which we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primary MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions— the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the most 
important problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. ^ Mr. 
Turner has recently reminded us [JTS vol. ii. p. 
602) that the ‘ African Latin ’ had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it is, 
is only part of the evidence that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of Irenseus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the ‘Old Syriac’ did 
not begin with Syr-^m. The total amount of 
evidence for enucleating this history is still 
lamentably small, and inaccessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac Gospels which, they have good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to be desired that wide 
reading, accurate scholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile something can be done with the 
evidence already accessible. Dr. Sanday con- 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that MS.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they afford 
a sufficiently wide basis for the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. A collation of Syr-^m with the readings 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supplies a list of upwards 
of 200 cases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
rities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. 

It is worth while to tabulate and print these 
* Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. II. pp. 95-122. 
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examples in full, as the tables will need to be 
carefully chedced and supplemented by better 
equipped scholars ; and no merely numerical sum- 
mary of results can give even an approximately 
true impression of the facts. 

79. List I. k Syr-^m in combination against 
later ‘ Western ’ or ‘ Syrian’ readings. 

Mt 412 

6^^ - p%a. 

527 _ dpxO'ioLSm 

5*^ 3 omissions. 

6^ — adrds. 

8’ -6 ’IF. 

8^2 a^r^s. 

8^8 

— 4jf r J &pq. iKclpy, 

8®^ dTr6<TT€L\0V TjfJLds. 

8^2 eh Toijs %o^pous. 

9® dcpievrai. 

9^2 — airrdis* 

9^® Trevdeh. 

10® + veKpoi/s iyeiperc. 

JflO ^Yctp. 

121® 

121® _ 6 x><ol {Syr-sin ut vid,), 

122® ^ 5 ’xF 


— rovrov, 

— 7rd\Lv. 
etjp^p 34, 

— X4y€L airoLs 6 Ts. 
irrGipia (Syr-5m ut vid,). 


Mk 

X^xovffLVf B k (Syr-^iw paraphrases). 

IP +6'ri. 

121® fQ-j. 

‘ I - Xa^wv 6 ’Is., Syr-sm. 

14^® aircov for avr(p. 

152^ ffTavpcbffapTes for (7Tavpod<rLP • • • koL 


152® 

Mk 82® 

82 ® 


Mt 922 

I316 

141® 

Mk 821 

1544 


atrroO for tov ’Iou. 

X4yov(n for oi 5e etrrop. 
dii^Xexpcp {Syi‘Sin e lacuna) for ivolfjaep 
aiirbp dvcL^X^ypat., 
eTirap for dTreKpLdrjcrap, 

— X4yov<ra, 

iX$6pT€s . . . eWop for iX$(hp • » • etdep, 
airods for robs ypa/ipiarets, 

— fxerd SaKptJOOP. 

om. verse. 

— eh rb rrOp, k.t.X, 

— yvpalKa, 

om. verse. 

8d)(T overt {oTjjj.e'ia) for TroiTjcrovcriVt 
- diXets {SjT-sin ut vid,). 

— Kal ij XaXtd <rov opLotd^ei. 

~ Kctl dTTjXdep, 

* omit. 

List II. B V, K k Syr-.vm 
+’L. 

— bptQv, 

+’Is. 

TTws oi5 for obTta, 
idadpeaerep for idadpta^ep. 


List III. K -y. B k Syr-^m. 

5® - adroL 

f ovdb ip Tip ’Icrp. too" frlartp. 

81® J Trap’ ovdipL ro<T. irlffrtv^ K,r,X. 

92® +3do. 

935 ^ Xa (§, 

111® ...d.Kod€LP. 

W^ ^ydp, 

13®® +*Bcralov. 


Mt 122 

125 

410 

416 

420 


(Syr-awt ^ 


/ + K 6< J / JtOV . 

\-B k(S 


B k {^yr-sin paraphrases). 


List IV. Syr-5m v. iiB k. 

22 -f Beraiov, 

2® rbp vibp adr^s for vl6y, 

1® oTiaeo ptov, 

:i® - ixiya.. 

:2® + avruiv. 

|26 _ ^ npiriis, 

3s for brt. 

dy. Kal irop. for top. Kal dy, 

+6 Kdpios TJptWP. 

1® ix^^ i^ovalap for dirb i^ov. raercr, 

-h Xiyo}. 

^1® ■+• abrov. 

(i® adroLs for adrep, 

[2® -f oi piadTjral adrov. 

I® + aoL al dpt. (TOV for croO al dpt. 

[11 + dpttp, 

[22 i) . . . vxl/ooSeica for pti) , , , 

222 - 1 - dKodetp. 

2*2® IdeJbv for elddjs. 

2®i -^adrp (sentence recast). 

2®® -^rT]s Kapdias abrov. 

2®® TTotei tit vid. for B,p TrotTjaj. 

31 ® + adrov. 

322 4 - rodrov, 

3®i + abrois. 

3^2 •+ dKodetP. 

52 ® TTpocreKbPTjaep for TrpocreKdveu 
5®® -f abrov. 

92 -P ihs for ola ypa<f>. K.r.X. 

922 el TTLcrredets irdvra bvpard cot yepiaBai. 

92^ 4- Kdpte, 

929 4. 

92® -pXiyoiP. 

942 _ TTLffrevbpnop [eis epti^ B]. 

Qi® rots Trpocrepepovcnp for adrois. 

0‘-^4 4- rots TTeT. iwi XP'hl^- 

O'*® adrbv (pojprjOTjpat for (pujpriaare adrdp, 

221 +bpeLS 8i. 

3® 4-A'a[ rapaxctl. 

31 ® 4- €h r^p oIkLov, 

42^ -p KatVTJS. 

4®2 -pdTr’ adrbbp. 

4®* Kadrjptepop for (rvyKa0, 

472 _ edSbs. 

List V. k V. i^B Syr-MTi. 

P - Kal rbp Zapd iK r^s Qdptap. 

4^ - dXV iTri xavri . . . 0eou. 

41 ® eiSep piya (Syr-sin •• ptiya), 

0 WS eidep piya, KB. 

423 dXTjP for ip bX'Q. 

424 _ j^f^i idepdirevffev adrods. 

5 V.® before v.'*. 

511 StKatoa-dprjs for iptov^ KB. *My own 
name’s sake,’ Byx-sin. 

/y 1 » fj^B bvetd. Kal 3ic&^. 

Siu,^ml d.e^S. I 

52 ® ip ry bdep per abrov for per^ avrov ip r. 6, 

- Kal 3s idv. . . potxdrai, 4 - K SyT-sin (B). 
fTOiTjcrat rpixa piav XevK^v i} piXatvav. 

5®® 4 plap Tp. X. ^ piX. TTot., KB (Syr-5 w para* 

I phrases). 

6 ^® ^|ere for ix^re. 

61 iX€7}pocrdpr)P for BtKatoadprjp, 

6“ -b «e6f I + , syr.^^ 
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Mt 8® — 0 Tah 

9^^ eiToif for ^Xeyov, 


X^yovci, Syr-^m. 


Mk 13-^ 

13^3 


— ai)ToO after dyyeXovs. 

— Kai wpoaei'xeorde. 


912 

9^7 


10 * 

108 

1010 

Ipo 

1324 

1330 

13«5 

143 

Mk 8*5 


916 

935 


943 

10^8 

1022 

111 

IP 


IP 

1214 


1242 

12-^3 

13* 

1814 

I 318 

13** 

13*7 

144 

148 

1419 

1420 
1437 
1445 

15*3 


4-’ls. ^ ^ I 

, , , ^ fi*?B oriyvvuTaL oi dcrK, \ 

p-n<y<ru 0 0 .™s, «.r.X. |syi4i^ conflates. 

— ml bef. ’Id/f. 

Ae^fiatos for Qaddatos, l^B. 

’loi^S. ’IdA'. Syr-5^7^. 
pd/35ous for pd^doj/, 

Kai for os, 

(TTeipoPTL for (TTreipavTL, 

•‘avrd eis, H-KB (Syr- 5 iw ut vicL). 

’Iwcr^s, B Syr-5W ’lwo-^ 0 . X 'l(j}dvvris. 

— 4>LXcT7rov. 

(besides om. 3s d\ , . ^vx^v) rod evay- 
yeXioVj i^B ifiov Kai rov evayy. Syr- 
sin rod ifiod evay, 
gaudentes for TTpoarpexovres, 

— Kai Xeyet . . , didicovos. 

+ 3s ovK aKoXovdeL rjpiv after SaifiSvia. 

— oTi OVK aKoXoddet ijpuv after auVoz'. 

OTTOV icTTL foi* els, 

-r secreto. 

C B Syr-5^?^ pidj <pov, ihtj 

J17J jXOLX, M TrOpvA fJLOLX, 

Ik only <j>ov, 

-h et agros. 

— BrjO^ayri Kai + KB (Syr-^m). 

^KOTTTov for Koxpayres, KB. 

+ A'ai icrrpihvvvov. ~KB [Syv-sin omits 
the whole sentence, dXXot 8^ , oBov^ 

agp. by homceoteleuton). 

4 - Tip h^plarip. 

interrogabant enm farissei dicentes for 
iXdBpTGs Xiyovcrtv adrip. Syv-sin aliter, 
+ eiir^ odv i]puv ri aoL SoKet. 

— Trrux'3- 

— 7] TTTOiX'h' 

+ Kai Blcl rpim yjpepCov dXXos dvaaT’^UGrat, 
dveb xetpwi^. 

d-rd pT]d€v . , . Tpocpi^rov. 

+ 77 (pvyT] BfiOiv . , . pt,7]8k crajS/Sdrou. 

— xI/€v8qx- Kai. 

— adroO after iKXeKrods. 

KaiX^yovresi 7 ^'^’ c? 

t + Ae 70 i'Tes, byr-^^?^-. 

+ a 8 T„ „ . 

I ~ ecrx^y avTTj, ojI’-Sin, 

+• Kai dXXoS pLTJTL iydb, 

+ dTroKpL6eis, 

+ Icrx^aare for fcrxi/cras. 

“ eX6<hv evdtjs, 

+ TTLeLV. 


List VI. B Syr-5f?i v, K k. 

Mt 12^8 + aiJToO after TT/j' %eipa. 

1311 4- adroLS. 

Mk 8**^ + adruj. 

10 . 

1030 -\-olKLas . . . dypods. 

I47J 4- 'dv Xeyere. 

1520 +adr 6 v after (Travpi!o(rovcfLv, 

+ -Kk. 

14 I dXiKTcap i^ibvpa-ev. 4- k not K. 

1 72 + ^/c §€VT€pOV, - K UOt k. 

t +8ls, - K. 

List VII. B k V. K Syr-5^?^. 

Mt 12^ - Kai before (reaap. 

1333 -Kdajxov. +K {Syr-.sm paraphrases). 
15** ^Kpa’^ev for GKpa^ev, 

Mk 8** ^pxovraL for ^px erai. 


List VIIL KB 7 ;. k Syr-6-m. 

Mt 511 4- ^evBdpevoL. 

5** — eiKT}. 

541 _ dXXa. 

5^1® rh avTO for ovroj. 

8*1 — adrod after rddv fiadtjrQv, 

911 IXeyoF. k elirop. Syr-5M^ Xiyovirip^ 

9*7 4 - Kai Xeyopres. 

932 __ Upppcairop, 4 " k. Syr- 5 a?z- ripa, 

10*8 — KOLP ip ry . , . iLXXrjP. 

IP® ip rats dyopa'LS for iv ry dy, 

IP* ipycav for riicpiop. 

12 ® fieTgov for fieiguiv. 

IS'^® i}V ore for ore Bi (? Syr-^iji). 

Mk 8 * — 04 (payopres. 

81 ® eddvs ifxj^ds for dvejSrj. 

38 ® dxpeXet for dicpeXyaeL. 

10* 4- TTpotreX^oVres [ot] (papicraLOL, 

10® 6 Bi ’Is for Kai diroic, 6 ’Is. 

10 ® - 6 Beos. 

10** €<p7) for diroK. , . . etTreF. 

11® Ko^avres for 'eKOirrop, k. 

-Kai iarpdivvvov. 4- k. ^yr-sin omiti 
app. by homceoteleuton. 

Ipi 4-O0J', 

12** — adry rrpihrr] iproXy. 

12^1 adry for bpLoia avry, 

IP — Kai Xiyopres, 

148 3 iax^^ itroiycrev rrpoiXa^ev fiyplaai rl 

crOtpid (lov eis tBp ipracp, 
k : quod habuit hsec, prsesurnpsit et un- 
guentavit, etc. 

Syr -sin^ ‘ For that which she hath 
done, heliold as if for my burying 
she hath done it, and hath anointed 
my l)ody beforehand.’ 

14* + 5 / 

14 !“* pLOv after rh KardXv/aa. 

141 ® - auToO after oi padyraL 

141 * — Oi Be, 

14*7 _ ipcoL 

144 s a. 

— TToXdS. 

14®l 4 - i^ri yuppoO, 

80. List I. contains 44 passages in wdiich all four 
authorities are agreed. Generally (not always) 
they form the nucleus of a small group of autho- 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do tliey stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is the 
omission of Mk 16*'*®— verses which must on in- 
ternal grounds, as even their most strenuous sup- 
porters are now pre^jared to admit, have liad an 
origin in some respects different from that of tlie 
rest of the Gospel. See, Tract. Text, p. 305, 

Lists 11. ~V. contain passages in whicli each of 
the four stands in turn unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists VI.-VIII. represent the various com- 
binations of the authorities taken two togetlier. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

K stands alone in 14. In 4 of these Syr-sin has a 
reading of its own differing both from aK and B k. 

Syr-mi stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 56. In 15 of these Syi-sin pre- 
sents a third alternative, K in 2. 

B and Syr-^iw range against K k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the cock-crowings in Xlk.). 

B and k oppose K Syi-sm in 6 places. 

KB oppose k Syr-sin combined in 31 cases, besides 
4 cases in which k and Syi -sin offer divergent alter 
natives. 
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210 passages in all come before ns. In five-sixths 
B is supported by K, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of k or Syr-sm. And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less degree K) is de- 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and SjT-sin 
than k and Bjr-sin are to one another. 

81. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that they amply vindicate Hort’s 
contention that the ‘Neutral’ text was by no 
means confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
supposing that tne text of KB was in any sense 
the result of a ‘ recension ’ by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a century older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment on a reading, as exj)ressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes — notably, e.y., Pamphilus 
— who came after him, liis influence in the case of 
the readings where KB are opposed by k Sji'-sin 
would as often have led away from as towards 
KB. 

Thirdly, since both B and K, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Syr-,si?^ is, 
judging by the standard of k, B and K are better 
than Syr-s'in.. Similarly, j iidging by the standard of 
Bji-sin, B and K are both better than k. So it wmuld 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of K or of B, and a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

82. It only remains to consider the problem which 
arises when the two versions combine against 
the two MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforce Mr. Burkitt’s argument from geo- 
gi*aphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidence in the readings in which they are found 
to agree. As we have already seen, even if these 
readings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘ Western,’ genealogical considerations offer no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
ance (WH, Intr. § 237). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, k Syr-cw 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of KB in their favour. Still 
he* would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-examination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of such primary importance as Syr-5w. He 
would, however, have approached the question 
from a point of view different in many important 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would clearly 
have been no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda- 
mentally ‘Western’ character of Clement’s bibli- 
cal text {Intr. § 159). He would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 
Egypt,’ because he had said from the first that the 
‘Neutral’ text in remote times was not confined < 
to Alexandria {§ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has come to light since he wrote, esp. the dis- 
covery of Syr-^fw-, has brought abundant fresh 
confirmation in support of his original contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘East’ and ‘West,’ of ‘Carthage’ 
and ‘ Edessa,’ on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends.! Mr. Turner may 
no doubt be quite justified in contending [Journal 

* It is interesting to notice that Koetschau (‘ Bibelcitate bei 
Origenes,’ iT. /. w. Theol. p. 321 ffi.) has recently expressed his 
agreement with the opinion of Griesbach and Hort (Jntr. 
§ 249 ; cf. Nestle, Jn£r. p. 185 ff.) that Origen ‘ never made any- 
thing like a recension of the New Testament.’ 

t Intr. to Barnard’s Clement, etc. p. xviii : * Let us come out 
of the land of Egypt, which speaks (as Olement’s quotations 
Bhow) with such doubtful authority, and let us see whether the 
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of Thcol. Studies, vol. ii. p. 602) that ‘ the agree- 
ment — when they do agree — of the two great 
pillars of the “ Western ” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be explained 
away as due to any identity of their immediate 
source. Both may have first seen the light, it is 
true, in some part of Xorthern Syria, and both 
may have been produced within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin can be ascribed to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.’ It is, 
however, more than enough, if any xiart of Northern 
Syria is really to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin version, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For the agree- 
ment of two parts, even allowing them to be 
different parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement ‘of East and W^est, 
of Carthage and Edessa.’ We shall require at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 
go to ‘some part of Northern Syria’ for a surer 
foundation than KB for the text of the Gospels. 
In fact the ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. Hort’s 
words (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westcott’s words* 
[Intr.‘^ p. 328) state ex^iressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of the opposing groups. 
Judged by this standard, if the readings of List 
Viri. prove, as the present writer thinks Uiey will, 
to be a fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a very few of the readings 
of k Syr-.9i?^ will ultimately make good their claim 
to a place in the text. E.g. Mk 10^ the omission 
of (j>api(TaXoL may with considerable probability be 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of eiVfi, Mt 5"’^. 

83. On the whole, then, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘Western’ text will in 
the end be found to upset the estimates formed 
by WH of the relative importance of the differ- 
ent groups of textual authorities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of passages the judg- 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

84. As this article is drawing to its conclusion the 
news comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda- 
mentally as the present writer differs from the 
position taken up by Prebendary Miller in his pub- 
lished works on Textual Criticism, and strangely 
as he seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
■without a warm tribute of admiration for his un- 
wearied industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and his profound conviction of the sacredness of 
the cause which he felt called to defend. 

I The loss of Dr. Westcott will naturally he felt 
most keenly in sjpheres of Christian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness home to the intrinsic importance of the 

agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give us a surer basis upon which to establish our text of the 
Gospels.’ 

* i-Iis words are : ‘ The discovery of the Sinaitic MS of the 
Old Syriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts can outweigh the 
combination of the primary Greek texts. A careful examina- 
tion of the passages in which Syr-sm and k are arrayed against 
i<B would point to this conclusion.’ The best comment on the 
last sentence is supplied by the specimens of Dr. Westcott’s 
habitual method of working, as shown in the introductions to 
his commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It does not, as Nestle seems to 
think (Intr. p. 923), involve a surrender at discretion to the 
authoritv of Syr-sin and k. It simply calls for a systematic 
comparison of the distinctive readings of the rival groups before 
a final judgment is passed on their respective merits. 
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study by tlie fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such a man. The fact 
that the writing of the Introduction fell to Dr. 
Hort has prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of I)r. Westcott’s 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 y ears. The minds and methods of the two f ellow- 
wmrkers were remarkably distinct, and well fitted 
to check and complement each other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in w^eaker hands work 
on the same principle might tend to become, a 
mere compromise aiipreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ- 
ently. 

All the time the present writer was engaged on 
this article he was looking forward to the day when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as some acknow- 
ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searching criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate the principles on wdiich 
he and his great collaborator had worked. Now 
he can only inscribe it with reverence and affection 
to their memory. Christian scholarship will for 
all time be the richer for the example of their 
‘ implicit confidence in all truth ’ and their ‘ guile- 
less workmanship ’ {Intr, § 425). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH).— Owing to the length 
of the subject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections : (i.) Anglo- 
Saxon ; (ii.) Anglo-Norman ; (iii.) Wyclifite ; (iv.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 
bethan; (vii.) Roman Catholic; (viii.) The 
‘Authorized’ and its successors; (ix.) The ‘Re- 
vised’; (x.) The ‘ American Revised.’ 

i. Anglo-Saxon.— At the head of this period it 
is usual to place Caedmon (f c. 680), although he 
did not, properly speaking, translate any part 
of the Bible. The work ascribed to him is 
an alliterative poem, in which he paraphrases 
the Scripture account of the chief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His story is pictures<iuely told by 
Bede [HE IV. xxiv.), — how, from a servant, he 
became a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden to exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substance of this hymn. On the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to be the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect; and, as this would be 
Caedmon’s own tongue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Ccedmon, or only a retrans- 
lation from Bede’s Latin, cannot be pronounced 
with certainty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the poems, and 
hence doubts have been thrown on the Csedmonian 
authorship of the latter.* The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xi). It was given by Archbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bedels works hy Plummer, 1896, vol. ii. 
p. 252, where the question is ably discussed, and P. Graz’s 
Seitrdge mr Texthritih der sogenannten Caedmomohen Genesis^ 
Konigsberg, 1896. An interesting study of this ^ Milton of our 
forefathers’ will he found in B. S. Watson’s Ceedmon. first 
English PoetflS75. 


jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published by 
Grein in his Bibliothek in 1857. A short passage 
from Thorpe’s literal rendering, on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chastisement, will give some 
notion of Ctedmon’s style — 

* To thee shall not be meal-meat, 
save the mountain’s grass, 
nor rest assigned : 
but thee the rain’s shower 
shall waken and chastise.* 

Bede (t 735) himself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Scripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in his General Prologue,* asserts 
that ‘ if worldli clerkis loken w’el here croniclis and 
hokis, thei shiilden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible.’ No authority, so far as is known to 
the present writer, can now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Ecgbert (c. v.), that he had often trans- 
lated the Creed and Lord’s Prayer for uneducated 
priests. t And the touching passage is familiar to 
all, in which his biographer Cuthbert describes the 
end of his life approaching, before he had finished 
his version of St. John.J It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (f 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
code of civil laws must be based upon the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this conviction, he pre- 
faced his code of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent by the apostles in J erusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. His reason for the addition, at first 
sight apparently singular, of this passage from the 
NT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex talionis was modified by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there are 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Ex 20^1 * for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,’ for 
‘ Lord^ [Dominus] he puts, not Dryhten, the usual 
word, but Crist : — ‘ forCam on .VI. damm crist 
sewohrte heofonas 1 eor5an.’ The explanation is 
that, in a contemporary Anglo-Saxon poem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth ; 
and Dominus, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
course frequently used of Christ. Another singular 
change is Ids transposition of a clause in the Slfth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee’ directly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother,’ apparently wishing to take ‘ land ’ in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. A third alteration is made at the end 
of Ac 15^®. In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause : * et quod vobis 
non vultis fieri, non faciatis aliis.’ This is duly 
rendered : ‘ 3 ]?mt 5e willen l?set otJre men ne 
don, ne do?5 je tSset o{jrum monnum ’ ; ‘ and what 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.’ § 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknown authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gospels. One such 
version of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

♦ Forshall and Madden’s Introduction, p. 59. 

t * Propter quod et ipse multis saepe sacerdotibus idiotis base 
utraque, et symbolum uidelicet et dominicam orationem, in 
linguam Anglorum translatam optuli.’ 

t See Appendix ii. to vol. i. of Plummer’s edition. A diffi- 
culty is caused, as the editor points out, by the reading of the 
St. Gallen MS, which appears to make Bede’s translation extend 
only to Jn Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story ; 
unless we understand it to mean that the translator had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 
upon him. 

§ See The Legal Code of Mlfred the Greats ed. by Professor 
Milton Haight Turk, Boston (U.S. A.), 1893, pp. 33-37. The 
explanations given in the text are from Professor Turk, who in 
turn acknowledges his indebtednesa to the late Dr. F. J. A 
Hort. 
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^ning of this century, has been thought to be, 
in part at least, the work of Aldhelm (f 709), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, it would be as early as 
the 7 th century. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. It was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe in 1835.* * * § Two other 
versions were published— one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843. f 

Of the Gospels, in like manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS — one by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1571 ; another by Marshall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in 1665 ; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1842. J It had been a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detached publications, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re- 
lation to one another. § This cause of complaint 
has now been removed. In the edition of the 
Gospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat,lj not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known ‘glosses’ are 
also included in this collection — the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Eushworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a mrhatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. The date of the Latin text of the 
Lin'disfarne is, roughly speaking, about A.D. 700 ; 
that of its ‘ gloss,’ the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some two and a half centuries later. The 
gloss in the Eushworth MS (so called from its 
donor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transcribers) are given : Psermen, or Farman, 
a priest of Harewood in Yorkshire, and Owun.1I 
It is obvious that, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, a word for word gloss can scarcely be called 
a translation. 

Before leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
mention should be made of the metrical version, 
with many abridgments and omissions, of the 
Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
work of .ffilfric, Abbot of Peterborough in 1004, 
and Archbishop of Y ork in 1023. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 by Edward 
Thwaites, at Oxford, under the title 
Liber lohy et Erangelium Nicodemi, etc. It was 
reprinted by^ Thorpe in 1834, in his Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica, and still more recently by Grein 
in his Bihliothek. This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 

* See the Preface to Forshall and Madden’s Wyelifite Bible, 
p. i, and Monibert’s English Versions^ p. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is driven. 

t See Moulton’s History of the English p. 8. In 1885 

the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss, so 
called from its being contained in the Oottoii MS Vespasian 

A. 1) was edited by Henry Sweet for the Early English Text 
Society. Its date is the first half of the 9th century. The text of 
a later one, the Eadwine Canterbury Psalter, was also edited 
for the same Society by P. Harsley in 1888. 

t Forshall and Madden, as before. 

§ Westcott, History of the English Bible, 1872, p. 6, n. 2. 

11 The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
M ercian versions, ed. by the Eev. Walter W. Skeat . . . 1871- 
1877, 4to. 

*[[ These particulars are taken from- Skeat’s edition. See also | 
the Preface of Forshall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considers the 0,0.0. Cambridge MS (No. 140), 
the Bodleian (441), and the Cottonian (Othq 0. 1), to be 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown original. The MS 
in the Camb. Univ. Libr. (li. 2. 11) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later. This evidence is of value as pointing to the exist- 
ence of a common Anglo-Saxon version. 

** A specimen of iEifri<ys translation will be found at p. 16 of 
Mombert’s English Versions. See also Eadie’s English^ Bible, 
vol. i. pp. 15, 16- In the Handbook for the Wyclif Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir E. M. Thompson, 1884, p. 4, there is a descrip- 
tion of an early 11th cent, MS of .®lfrio (Cotton, Claudius 

B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, a fuU account of the precious 
* Burhjfin Book,’ mentioned 


It is a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versions 
described, that it prefers rendering foreign words, even though 
clumsily, to retaining and assimilating them. Thus ‘ centurion ’ 
becomes ‘hundred-man,’ ‘disciple’ ‘ leorning-cniht,’ ‘parable’ 
‘bigspel,’ ‘sabbath’ ‘ reste-dseg,’ ‘treasury’ ‘gold-h6rd,’ and 
so on.* It will be borne in mind, also, that the Latin text from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulgate as we 
have it, but in some cases the earliest of Jerome’s revisions, in 
others the Vetus Itala.i 

ii. Anglo-Nobman. — - During the three cen- 
turies that elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life and char- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, and 
the diversion of men’s thoughts to war rather 
than religion or literature, the infusion of Norman- 
French, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the influx of the Ehone into 
the Sadne, would tend to check the formation of a 
common literary tongue. The native strength of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long run ; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman-French 
remained the language of the court, the school, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. A collateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, or the 
possibility, of devotional books in one common 
native tongue was less and less thought of. Z 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Normans had trans- 
lated into their own dialect, before the year 1200, 
the Psalter and Canticles of the Church in prose. § 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
cuted in this country a prose translation into their, 
own tongue of the entire Bible.!! Metrical para- 
phrases of Scripture stories, such as are found 
in the Ormuhmi,^ would help to keep alive a 
knowledge of Holy Writ. 

It will suffice, however, here to give a short 
account of two works, both belonging to the first 
half of the 14th cent. ; of one of which it is said 
that it is ‘ the earliest version in English prose 
of any entire book of Scripture.’ Both are prose 
versions of the Psalms. The author of the first is 
commonly believed to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Scliorham), of whom we have a number of 
English poems remaining. William himself was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 
Shoreham, presumably his native place, is between 
four and five miles from Sevenoaks. When the 
rectory of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was impropriated 
by Walter Eaynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1313 to 1327, to Leeds priory, William of 
Shoreham became its first vicar. ** In this capacity, 
like an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 

* See Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic mud Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, 1865, p. xvii. 

t Moulton, The English Bible, p. 9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as before, Pref. p, x, where examples are given. 

t See Traill’s Sodal England, vol. ii. (1894) p. 538, and Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, v. p. 508. 

§ Preface, p. iii. They refer, in evidence, to Cotton MS Nero 
0. iv,. Trinity Coll. Camb, MS E. 17. 1, and others. 

II Ib. The editors refer to the Catalogue des 3fSSfranqoi8 de 
la Bibliothlque du Roi, by M. Alexia Paulin Paris ; in vol. i. 
pp, 1-3 of which is a description of a MS (No. 6701) entitled 
Traduction litterale de la Sainte Bible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
i cent., prove it to have been ‘ ex6cut6 en Angleterre.’ The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord- 
ing to M. Paris {Catalogue, t. vii. pp. 183, 200), only * traductions 
en vers ’ from the Bible. 

•[f The Ormulum, so called from its author Ormin, or Orm, an 
Augustinian canon of the 12th cent., was edited by E. M. White 
(2nd ed. 1878). Notes on its spelling will be found in an edition 
of the History of the Holy Rood, by A. S. Napier (Early English 
Text Society), 1894. ^ ^ 

** These particulars are taken from the Preface to The Rel'igwm 
Poems of William de Shoreham, edited for the Percy Society 
by Thomas Wright, 1849. Wright’s text is criticised in many 
passages by Konrath in his B&itrdge zur Erkldrmg md Tmctf 
kritih des W. von Schorham, Berlin, 1878, 
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soul in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in one solitary manuscript, which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 
of this period. Whetiier the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, has been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
work of William of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought sufficient evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the circum- 
stances, that the handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ‘SchorhanTs’ would 
naturally be, but Midland. f 
The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version 


meii deus, quoniam conmlcauit me homo : tota die 
im/pugna/M diabolus tribulauit me. Haue mercy on me, god, 
for man hap defoiiled me. pe fende trubled me, fe^tand alday 
03 ayns me. Conculaauerunt me inimiei mei tota die, quoniam 
multi bellantes erant aduersum 'me. Myn enemys defouled 
m[el alday, for many were fejtand ojains me. Ah aseenditie 
diet timebo te : ego uero in te speraho. Y shal drede pe fram pe 
hejt of pe daye : Y for sope shal hope in pe. In deo laudaho 
sermones meos in deo speraui: non timebo quid faeiat mieki 
humana aaro. Hii shal hery my wordes, what manes flesshe dop 
to me. Tota die mala uerha mea execrabantur : aduersum 'me 
omnes cogitaaiones eorum in m alum. Alday pe wicked acurseden 
myn wordes ojains me : alle her pontes ben in iuel. Inhabi- 
tabunt in inferno & abscondent se ibi. ipH ealca'neum meum 
ohseruabunt. Hii shul wonen in helle, and per hii shul hiden 
hem, and hii shul kepen mid fouleinges. Sicut sustinuerunt .i. 
temptaueriint animam meam, pro ulo saluos faceres eos & in 
ira tua populos istos constringes . i. aduersabis. As hii tempteden 
my sonle for noujt, pou shalt make hem sauf and 30 U shalt 
bringe to nou^t pes folkes in pyn ire. Deus, uitam meam 
annuntiaui tibi : posuisti laindnias meas in con^eetu tuo. Ha, 
god, ich telde my lyf to pe : pou laidest min teres in py syjt.J 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the author- 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham’s, there is none regarding that assigned 
to Richard Rolle of Hampole (t 1349). Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Durham. At the age of ! 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, he left the 
university, and became a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doncaster.g His commentary is devotional and 
mystical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in his notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show Ms method, which is to set 
down, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments : — 

Ps 1351 Oonjitemini I^omino quoniam him/us: gnumiam in 
etemum misericordia eivs. C Shrifis til lorde for lie is gode: 
for withouten end the mercy of him. C Grete louyng of this 
psalme is shewyd in paralypomenonj where it is red. that 
when the sunnys of Israel began to loue god and sey confit&mini 
domino, the ioy of god fulfilde goddis hous. also nere is the 
presens of goddis grace, if hit be purly sej’-d, loue we god here 
that we may loue him with aungels : his louying is our fode. 
for no delite is like it. 

* No. 17,876 of the Additional MSS in the Brifa^ Museum. It 
is on vellum, 7| by 6i in. in size. A memorandum by the late 
Sir F. Madden, on the fly-leaf, relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS passed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1849. The writer notes also the 
resemblance of the version of the Psalter to that in a MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ascribed to John Hyde. 

t Beitrdge, as before, p. 1, It was, however, a tendency of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into itself ; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
See a passage quoted from John de Trevisa in ^aill^s Social 
Engla'nd, ii. p. 638. 

t The English of this passage was given as a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the Wyclif EiShibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We ha-ve inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, fob 60. It 
ia noticeable how much it differs from the Vulgate. 

§ See the edition of The Psalter or Psalms of David and 
certain Canticles . . . by Richard Bolle, of Hampole, ed. by 
H. B. Bramlej^ 1884, p. v. The MSS used by the editor are 
Umv. Ooll, MS htiv, ; Sidney Sussex ColL MS A 6. 8: and the 
Lauchan MS 286, 

I Chronides. The reference is to 2 Ch 71. 


Ps 1361 Super Jlumina babilonis illic sedirnus tfe jkitmms: 
dum recordareinur syon. € Abouen the fiodes of babiion thar 
we sat and gret: whils we vmthou3t* of syon. C filoclis of 
babiion are all thinges that are lulid liere, and passis, that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen thaim. & greti'a 
thair oun pilgryniage & thair synne. that are rauysht in til 
the flodis. whils thei thynk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, bot all that ioy is to gedur. worldis mei 
gretis. bot nou^t bot for tynsil of thair godes or thaii 
frendis. as thei ioy noujt bot in thair welth, ilk man shal 
grete. bot thinkand of syon. 

iii. Wyclifite. — To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who" worked 
with him, we must take a brief survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 
discern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward III. is often described as 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much more (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaval and slow- working 
revolutionary movements. It was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be- 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation by the pope.f The 
‘ captivity ’ of the papacy itself, Avhen from 1378 
to 1409 an anti -Rome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outside the French 
frontier, became perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
growth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passing of the Statute of Pro visors in 1351, of the 
Ordinance of Praemunire in 1353, and of the for- 
midable statute bearing that name in 1393. The 
great battles of the reign, and its great calamity 
of the Black Death, both, rightly interpreted, 
taught the same lesson. At Crepy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
threw the feudal chivalry of France ; the yeoman’s 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, which ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popu- 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the fields or handicrafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labourers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. F’or the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it culminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spirit of the age is seen reflected in the two 
poets who, with Wyclif, are the greatest names 
in its literature. 'V4''illiam Langland, born about 
1332, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, but a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
‘ rises, in the poet’s conception, from being only a 
representative English labourer, to the type of 
Christ himself.’ $ And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving touch, the * poure persoun of a tonne,’ was 
a ploughman’s brother. 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the eaiiiei 
part of his life, but few facts are known with cer- 
tainty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ came from the village of Wyclif-on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 

* Thought about. 80 wngangt with the prefix used as in 
German. 

t Traill, Social Mnaland, it p. 169, t Xb. p. 226. 

§ Colleetama) ii. S29. For the claims of a supposed ‘ Spress- 
well* to be his birthplace, see the Introduction to Wyclif* 
English Worht, by F. D. Matthew, 1880, p. i. 
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family, the Balliols of Barnard Castle, it may be 
reasonably concluded that this was the place of 
his education. In 1360 he became, as has just 
been said. Master of Balliol ; and in 1361 he was 
presented to^ the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire, resigning his Mastership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in 1368, for that of Ludgers 
hall in Buckinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap- 
ointed by Archbishop Islip, in 1365, warden of 
is secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* In 1366 his pen was employed in the 
service of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban V. for payment of arrears of 
the annual tribute first imposed on king John. 
On this occasion he terms himself ‘ peculiaris regis 
clericus.’ f In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Church should be subject to 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated on a com- 
mission appointed to confer with the pope’s repre- 
sentatives at Bruges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions. J In his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have been stirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ‘ de optimo statu eccle- 
sisB,’ as More’s was, when on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
* de optimo statu reipublicai.’ The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyclif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterworth ; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 came the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paul’s on Feb. 19th. But the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyclif, and the proceedings , came to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, requiring his 
prosecution on nineteen specified articles. For a 
time these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward in. in June of the same year. But in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the influence of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black Prince.§ 
In 1382 he had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered. But on innocents’ Day, 
1384, he was again struck down, while engaged in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year. 

Such are the bare outlines of Wyclif’s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects most in his 
thoughts, suggested in part, no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the secular governor, claim the power 
he exercised? Was that ‘lordship’ dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character ? Did it 
involve a reciprocity of service ? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested the 
dt Pauperie Balvatoris of Richard Fitz Ralph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in ISfiO.jl But 
in the mind of Wyclif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but became actively aggres- 
sive principles. One of his propositions was : 
‘Quod ad verum dominium seculare requiritur 
iustitia dominantis, sic quod nullus in peccato 

♦ P D. Matthew inclines to the view that he was. See the 
Introduction as before, p. iv, n. Sir E. M. Thompson, in the 
account of Wyclif prefixed to the Guide-book before referred to, 
thinks the evidence for it conclusive. 

t Compare the title ‘ clericus specialissimus domini regis,’ 
borne by Philip Repyngdon. It appears to mean king’s 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a special clerk or com- 
missioner. 

t Stubhs, Constitutional SistorU) 1880, ii. p. 463. 

§i5.p.484. 

See the Preface to R. L. Poole’s edition of the de DomvnUt 
1890, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi. 
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mortali est dominus alicuius rei.’ * From this 
great principle, which Wyclif intentionally made 
a prelude to his Summa in Theologia^ the line of 
action he subsequently followed may in large 
measure he deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion — 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Europe at the time. 

As a justification of this course of conduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of God, he believed, would support him in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assail him, and archbishops condemn. Hence he 
began to lay stress on the importance of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
he able to read it in their own tongue. In his 
tract on the Pastoral Oflice, probably written not 
later than 1378, f he pleads for an English trans- 
lation. After instancing the gift of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome’s making a 
translation of the Bible, he continues ; ‘ Also the 
wurtliy reume of fraunse, not-witli-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translatid the bihle and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
lateyu in-to freynsch, why sliulden not engliysche 
men do so? as lordis of englond ban the bible in 
freynsch, so it were not ayenus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch ; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be be-twixe reumes.’J 

At what precise date Wyclif began himself to 
supply this want, "we have not the means of know- 
ing-. No doubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
to it. But the genuineness of what is commonly 
cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
called in question. At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily occupied with the task of trans- 
lating the NT, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford, § was engaged upon the OT. Hereford’s 
work, of which the original IMS is extant, breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a verse, Bar 3-®. 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to he a summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, which ended in his being excom- 

* Ib. p. xlvii. For the evidence that the de Dominio is 
IVyclif’s, see p. xxil. 

t English ITorfes, ed. by F. D. Matthew, pp. 405, 429. The 
editor makes no doubt that this is Wyclif’s own composition. 
In another tract, on the Office of Curates, probably not by 
Wyclif himself, hut by one of his school {ib. p. 141), the lan- 
guage used is very decisive. Speaking of the opposite party, 
the writer says : ‘ thei crien opynly that seculer men schullen 
not entirmeten (meddle) hem of the gospel to rede it in heir 
modir tonge, but heere her gostly fadris preche & do after hem 
in alle thingis ; but this is expresly ayenst goddis techynge,’ 

I Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 530) that the French translation 
referred to in this passage may be that described by M. Paris. 

I See above, p. 237*5 note \\. Bender, in his Der lififonnator 
I Johann Wichlif, 1S84, pp. 11-20, collects the passages, from 
Foxe and others, which seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England before Wyclif’s time. But if any 
such had been known to Wyclif, his argument in the text 
would have lost its force. 

§ Nicholas of Hereford was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen’s, with which college Wyclif also is said to have been 
connected. He was implicated in the confession of John Ball 
in 1381. Throughout the Lent of 1382 he was preaching zeal- 
ously at the University Church in support of Wyclif s doctrines ; 
hut on June 15th was suspended from all public functions. On 
July 1st, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated. 
From this sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Borne. Hence probably the sudden termination of his manu- 
script work, before referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secular power. At length, 
after being, according to Foxe, grievously tormented in Salt- 
wood Castle, he recanted, probably in 1391. He afterwards 
himself sat in judgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1397, and died in the Carthusian monasteiy of St. 
Anne, Coventry, somewhere about 1420.— See B. L. Poole’e 

article in the 0 / jSTat. 
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niunicated on July 1st. Who continued and 
finished the OT we do not know. It would 
no doubt be under Wyclif s superintendence ; but 
it was in this year that he had his first seizure of 
illness, and it is difficult to believe that he could, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford's. It is 
usual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defects naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a complete revision necessary. 
This was at once taken in hand ; hut, before it 
could he finished, death removed the master mind. 

A faithful disciple of Wyclif, John Purvey,! car- 
ried on the work, and, somewhere about 1388, the 
whole task of revision was accomplished. 

In a lengthy ‘ Prolog ’ to the OT thus revised, 
Purvey states the principles by which he had been 
guided. Out of a charitable desire, he says, 
‘to saue alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple creature hadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,! 
to gedere manie elde biblis, and othere doctouris, 
and comune glosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe.’ He then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with ‘ the glose,’ and other doctors, 
‘and speciali Lirejl on the elde testament, that 
helpide ful myche in this werke.’ A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 

* It should be reroembered that, according to the arrange- 
ment of the books of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion remain- 
ing after Baruch is not large — Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

f The important part taken by Purvey in Wyclif ’s great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirable. He is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, born about 
1354. Wyclif, it will be remembered, was at one time rector of 
Ludgershall in that county. During Wyclif’s residence at 
Lutterworth, Purvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master’s death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Bristol, a city in sympathy with the new movement. Proceed- 
ings were taken against him by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
1390 he waa imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con- 
vocation, and recanted. In August 1401 be was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hythe in Kent ; but, his mind being ill at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1403. In 1421 we find him again 
imprisoned by Archbishop Ohicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which nothing seems known of him. — See the article by 
J. W. Hales in the Diet, of Nat. Biography j vol. xlvii. p. 52. 

t Who these helpers were we can only conjecture. The three 
following were noted adherents of Wyclif at the time, and it is 
not improbable that one or more of them had a hand in the 
work John Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
College, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this might 
account for their friendship. In 1382 he was conspicuous as 
one of Wyclifs itinerant preachers. In that year, along \vith 
Lawrence Bedeman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Bepyngdon, I 
he was summoned to appear at Blackfriars, in London, before | 
Archbishop Courtnej^. By a royal patent, July 13th, he was ’ 
expelled from his university. On Nov. 27th he recanted, but 
we find him again denounced as a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching. 

Lawrence Bedeman, otherwise Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like his companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College. It fared with him, in 13S2, as with Aston. 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant preacher in Cornwall. After 
making his submission, he became rector of Liftoa, Devonshire, 
and was there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Bepyngdon was probably a native of Bepton. He 
was educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and before 1382 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Pr4, Leicester. Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous upholder of Wyclif’s tenets in ser- 
mons at Oxford. When exposed to the same trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry iv., with the style of ‘clericus specialissimus 
domini regis Henrici,’ and in 1404-5 being made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 18th, 1408, he was created a cardinal by 
Gregory xii., and died in 1424.— See the articles by C. L. 
Kingsford and B. L. Poole in the Diet, of Nat. Biography. 

§ The gloasa ordinaria, or ‘ comune glose,’ was the work of 
Walafrid Strabo, about a.d. 840. The interlinear gloss was 
."later, 

li Nicolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament. He died 
at Paris in 1340. 


the precise use and meaning of words and phrases. 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, hy 
a committee, as we should say, wlien there wera 
present ‘ manie gode felawis «nd kynnynge at the 
correcting of the translacioun.’ * 

That the work, after so much preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us. Purvey 's revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
both in respect of the vocabulary and the construc- 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
imitation of the participial construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier translators into 
d iffi culties. ‘ W y clif ’s own part, ’ says a competent 
judge,! ‘offends less in this respect than Here- 
ford’s ; hut the work of each needed anglicizing or 
englishing ; and this was the improvement Purvey 
set liiniself to carry out.’ A few examples will 
make this clearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vulgate was then in a bad state. ‘ The 
comune Latin biblis,’ be declares, ‘ ban more nede 
to be correctid, as manie as I haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translated.’ This 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome’s version of which was not used in the 
services of the Church, ‘ but another translacioun 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kiinnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hadde.’ 

In Ex 722 the maUfici of the Vulgate is rendered ‘ the clepers 
of deuels to doon yuel ’ by Hereford ; ‘ witchis ’ by Purvey. 

Jos 1017 ‘lurking in the spelunk of the cite’ (H.); ‘hid in 
the denne of the eitee’ (P.). 

Jg 5^ Maledleite terrcBy ‘curse ye to the loond’(H,); ‘curse 
ye the lond ’(?.). 

Ps 77 (78)70 j)e post fetantes aceepit eum^ ‘fro the after 
berende blet he toe hym’ (H.); ‘he took hym fro bihynde 
scheep with lambren ’ (P.). 

Ps IIS'! ‘The maumetis of Jentilis ayluer and gold’ (H.), 
‘The symulacris of hethene men hen sillier and gold’ (P.). 

Ijk i 4 is ‘Whan sum man of sittinge at the inete had herd' 
(H.) ; ‘ And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd ’ (P.). 

Bo 13U ‘ And we witinge this tyme, for hour is now, vs for to 
ryse of slepe ’ (H.) ; ‘ And we knowen this tyme, that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep ’ (P.).t 

Besides the general ‘ Prolog ' already spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of them very 
short, to most of the books of the OT and NT. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 

! The order of books in tlie main follows the Vul- 
gate, but ‘ Deeds ’ (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodiceans, in- 
serted after Colossians in the first version, was left 
out by Purvey. § The later version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in place of 
the short textu^ insertions common in the earlier. 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or marginal, are not of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not appear to be any desire to use them for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, a subject on 
which Wyclif’s views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on Mt with the exception of a textual 

* Forshall and Madden, vol i. p. 57. The General Prologue 
fills 60 pages in this edition. It is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NT, to which Purvey may have 
intended to prefix a similar prologue. 

t J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica- 
tion in a convenient form of The Book of Job ^ PsalmSy. . . etc., 
from Hereford’s version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1881, 8vo), 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordinary reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford’s style, though not as he originally wrote. 

X The list of such passages may be easily extended from Eadie 
orMoinbert. 

§As none of the volumes in Forshall and Madden's great 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a meeting of the Philo- 
logical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 
MSS used by the editors in each part of their work. See the 
Transactions of the Philological Society^ 1896, p. 212 flf. 
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gloss, explaining Bariona as ‘ the sone of culuer ’ 
(a dove). 

This being- the case, one is perplexed to know on what ground 
Sir Thomas More should inveigh so bitterl}- against Wyclifs 
translation : — ‘ In which translacyoun he purposely corrupted 
the holy text, raalycyously placyng therin suche wordys as 
myght in the reders erys serue to the profe of such heresyes as 
he went about to sow ; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the byble, but also with certayne prologes 
and glosys which he made ther vpon.’* * * § Such prologues and 
glosses as we have do not answer this description. ‘The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness.t ‘ most certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now known as Wyclifite.’ Some of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and inscrip- 
tions they bear, to have belonged to high personages in Church 
and State. What is the explanation ? A very daring one has 
been started by Father Gasquet.J He endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we have been speaking, those we call the 
Wyclifite, are not Wyclifite at all ; that w'e have been under a 
delusion all these years ; that the heretical translation of the 
Bible due to Wyclif and his followers, if it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared ; and that what we possess under that 
name is neither more nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Bible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested by the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
declares that ‘ the whole byble was longe before his (Wyclifs) 
dayes by vertuous & well-lerned men translated into the 
englysh tonge, & by good and godly people with deuocyon & 
sobernes well & reuerently red.’§ In another well-known 
passage he speaks of having seen ‘ Bibles fair and old.’ It is to 
be observed that More speaks of such orthodox versions as were 
made long before Wyclif’s days. The Bi,bles he has seen are 
old. That no authorized version was made at, or after, 
Wyclif’s time, follows plainly, it would seem, from another 
assajie a little later on in this same Dyaloge. ‘And surely 
owe it bathe happed that in all this whyle god hath eyther not 
suffered or not prouyded that any good vertuous man hath had 
the mynde in faythfull wyse to translate it, and ther vpon 
eyther the clergy or at the lest wyse some one bysshop to 
approue it, this can I nothynge tell.’ || 

If, then, the orthodox English versions seen by More were 
old ones ; if, as he implies, no fresh ones were made by authority 
from Wyclif’s day to his own, how is the fact to be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or La part, in nearly 200 MSS, should be found nowhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after Wyclif’s time? Why should 
the style, in every instance, fix the composition to the last 
quarter of the 14th century ? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox Bibles just then, when no link 
is visible to connect them with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet’s paradox is a bold one, and, it need not be 
said, ingeniously and forcibly defended. But, if it is proved 
untenable, the resorting to it will be one more testimony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wyclifite translation.^ 

iv. Keformation Period.— The century that 
intervened between the death of Wyclif and the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly called a century 
of preparation. For a time the spread of Lollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
hceretico comhtirendo in the reign of Henry IV. , 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at Oxford in 1408, threat- 
ened to be a deathblow to the hopes of Wyclifs 
followers. But the wave which had retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453 threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of Greek litera- 
ture. The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1466 ** was 
born one destined to be perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of that new learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 
Hitherto authority had triumphed against convic- 
tion : it was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against conviction allied with knowledge. 

* A Dyaloge of syr Thomas More Knyghte . . . 1530, f. cviii. 
t The Rev. F. A. Gasquet, in an article which origin- 

ally appeared in the Dublin Meview, July 1895, reprinted and 
enlarged in The Old English Bible, and other Essays, 1897, 
p. 176. 

t In the work just cited, pp. 102-178. 

§ Dyaloge, as before, f. cviii. 

II Ib. f. cxiv. vers., letter G. 

^ See, further, an article by P. D- Matthew ia the EnMish 
Historical Review for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manusaripfs, 1895, p. 204 ff. 

** That 1466 and not, as commonly said, 1467 was the date of 
Erasmus’ birth, has been shown by Kan, the learned head- 
master of the Erasrniaansch Gymnasium at Rotterdam. 
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Between the years 1480 and 1490, possibly iu 
the same year that Luther was born at Eisleben, 
William Tindale first saw the light, it is believed, 
in^ the little village of Slym bridge, Gloucester- 
shire.* Foxe says that ‘ from a child ’ he was 
brought up in the University of Oxford. If so, as 
he did not take his Bachelor’s degree till 1512, nor 
his Master’s till 1515, f it would seem that Ms first 
years there were spent, not in college but in 
school. And with this agrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the great founda- 
tion of William of Waynfiete. As a boy there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of Mag- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505, and it is not likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct manner, 
under his influence. ‘ Spying his time,* says Foxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxford for Cambridge. The 
exact year of this migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it. It is natural to connect 
it with the presence of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady Margaret professor 
from 1511 to 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 
well connected, at the manor house of Little 
Sodbury, not far from the place of his birth. 
Here he remained till the latter part of 1523. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Giglis returned to 
Home, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer Avas conse- 
crated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester. 
The see was held by Italians ; one of them being 
afterwards Clement vii. As men’s thoughts were 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, free-spoken man like Tindale occasionally 
got into heated arguments with the local clergy and 
others who frequented the manor house. These 
he silenced by a translation of the Enchiridion 
I of Erasmus ; but, beginning to preach in an irregu- 
lar manner to the neighbouring villagers, he was 
summoned to appear before a clerical tribunal, 
presided over by Parker, chancellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished against him, Tindale began to turn hi» 
thoughts to another scene. The idea of an English 
Bible had been long present to his mind. In 
London the idea might oecome a fact. He would 
address himself to the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man and a scholar. Armed with a translation of 
Isocrates to be his introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Guildford, he 
came to London. The reception he met with from 
Tunstall, though not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments he experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorroAvfully owns, ‘not 
only that there was no rowme in my iorde of 
londons palace to translate the new testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in aU 
englonde.’ X 

During his short stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend. This was Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and sheriff, and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 

* We follow in this account the Life of Tyndale by R. 
Demaus, revised edition 1886. The Reformer, it may be noted, 
spelt his own name Tindale (ib. p. 9), the spelling adopted 
throughout this Dictionary. 

t See Boase, Register of the University of Oxford, 1885, i. 
pp. ix, 80. He supplicated for his degree in the name of 
Huchens, or Hychyns, a name by which some previous genera- 
tions of his family appear to have been known. The date# 
furnished by the Register make the earlier year suggested foi 
Tindale’s birth improbable. 

I Preface to the JPentateuch. 
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cliiirch of St. Bunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 a year.* For this he afterwards ^ot into 
trouble ; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of Tindale’s manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ac- 
quaintance with him, Monmouth continues: ‘So 
I took him into my house half-a-year ; and there 
he lived as a good priest as methought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat but sodden meat 
by his good will, and drink but small single 
beer.’t 

At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
had travelled, and visited Eome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at length, 
as the safest course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham- 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there till his translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others. 
If so, he returned to Hamburg, to receive his re- 
mittance from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter Quentel. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck off. The printing had advanced 
as far as signature IC, when the authorities of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Cochlseus,^ had been dogging the footsteps 
of the English scholar, and from him came the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion Roye§ hastily caught up what they 
could of their materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they "would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficulty of matching 
Peter Quentel’s type at the press of Peter Schoefier 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to have had his work printed 
in small 8vo, without notes or glosses. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, about March 1525-26, there appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in 8vo_, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain; 
and of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete.il 

Before pausing to consider these translations in 

* Equal to about £120 now. 

t Monmouth’s petition is in the Harleian MSS. See Demaus, 

p. 88n. 

t John Dobeneki who latinized himself as Cochlceits, was born 
about 1503 in a village near Niirnberg. He was a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was himself passing' a book through 
Quentel’s press at the time, he had peculiar opportunities for 
learning the business of the two Englishmen. See the letters 
from him in Arber’s First Printed English New TestamenU 
1871, pp. 18-24. 

§ William Roye, who had been an Observant Friar at Green- 
wich, was acting as Tindale’s amanuensis- As would be guessed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

Ij The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, No. 12,179. It consists of $1 leaves, and goes 
to the end of sheet H, ending abruptly with the words ‘ Friend, 
how earnest thou in hither, and ’ (Mt 22i*2). it has been photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, by Mr. Arber. Of the Svo 
edition there is an imperfect copy in the Library of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all but the title-page) in the 
Library of the Baptist College, Bristol. The singular vicis- 
situdes through which this last book has passed are told bv 
Demaus, p. 125, ^ 


detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author’s life. 

The summer of 1526 Avas probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of his books to England.* Ob- 
stacles in tlie Avay of their reception soon began to 
appeal'. Besides the Avarning given by Cocmceus, 
EdAvard Lee, the king’s almoner, afterAvards Arch- 
bishop of York, Avrote from Bordeaux on Dec. 2n(i, 
1525, to report Avhat he had heard of the suspected 
Avork in his journey through France. One active 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Siipplicacyon for the Beggars^ 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph, t AA^as the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The gi-eat 
cardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tunstall Avas urgent for the condemnation of the 
anonymous version, and it Avas ordered that the 
books should be burnt, Avherever found. To make 
the condemnation more impressive, a public burn- 
ing Avas appointed, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul’s Cross.J A mandate to 
the like effect Avas issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 3rd ; and by the end of 
the year the part taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to be publicly knoAvn, and an active search Avas 
made for them. AVest, a priest of the community 
to Avhich Roye belonged, was sent abroad to track 
them, and letters from him and Hermann Rinck, 
during 1528, give an account of their efforts. 
Tindale and Roye, hoAvever, had separated, and 
their machinations Avere thus baffled. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale Avent to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, toAvards the 
end of 1528, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
(anglicized in his colophons as ‘ Marlboro av ’) he 
printed several of his controversial Avorks, and, 
Avhat more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta- 
teuch Avas here printed by Hans Liift, and pub- 
lished Jan. 17th, 1530. § Several copies of this 
exist, but only one (noAV in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfect condition. It is remarkable for the 
‘ piebald ’ appearance of the printing ; Genesis and 
Numbers being in Gothic letter ; Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Deuteronomy, in Roman. The explana- 
tion probably is that the books Avere prepared for 
separate issue, the five having no collective title- 
page. The folioAving year Tindale printed, at 

* It is a mystery whence the money was obtained for defraj’-- 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the Svo 
edition are said to have been struck off at AVorms. AVhether 
the 4to edition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such a complete edition is left, beyond the fragment printed at 
Cologne. Still, even the existence of this was not known till 
1834. 

t For this person, see Erasmus’ Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng. 
tr. 1SS3, p. 42). 

t As need hardly he said, this buying up and burning the 
copies of Tindale’s first edition proved the readiest means of 
providing money for a second. But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Dore does, a ‘ participator in the crime ’ because he let the 
books he sold, knowing to what purpose they would be put. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The bishoi)3 
wished to destroy this translation ; Tindale wished to replace it 
by a better. See Dore, Old BibleSt 1SS8, p. 26. 

§ Genesis alone has the colophon : ‘ Emprented at Marlhorow 
in the lande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft, the yere of cure Lorde 
M.ccccc.xxx. the xvij dayes of Januarij.’ From the peculiarity 
of ‘Marlhorow ’ as an equivalent for Marburg, and from an im- 
pression that Hans Luft never had a printing-press there, 
Momhert endeavoured to prove that the Pentateuch was really 
printed at AVittenberg, and that ‘ Marlhorow ’ was a pseudonjun. 
‘ It is painful,’ says one writer, accepting this as proved, ‘ to 
think that an intentional misstatement should he on the im- 
print of the first part of the English bihle ever issued ' (Dore, 
Old Bibles, 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately he relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
furnished by an able reviewer of Momhert in the Athenceum, 
Apr. ISth, 1885, to show that Hans Luft really had an itinerant 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publication 
of this very year, the Compendious olde Treatise used by Poxe, 
hears the colophon : ‘ Emprented at Marlhorow in th# lade :>! 
Hessen by me Hans Luft.’ 
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Astwerp most probably, bis translation of the 
Book of Jonah.* * * § Antwerp was a dangerous re- 
treat, but it was conveniently situated for com- 
municating with England. Here accordingly he 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to his arrest in 

1535. The last two years of his life were years 

of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
being the only book in which any changes were 
made ; t and in November of that year his revised 
NT. X This is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elapsed before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there had been any delay, there was none 
now. Two editions appeared in 1535. These must 
be carefully discriminated. The lirst is entitled : 
The netve Testament dylygently corrected and com- 
pared loith the Greke hy Willy am Tindale, and 
fynesshed in the yere of oure Lorde God and 

XXXV.W No place or printer’s name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Hans van 
Euremonde at Antwerp. It is in 8vo. A striking 
peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English words, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, _ ‘stoede’ for stood, and the like. This 
gave rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
his version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em- 
ployed upon this edition ; and that in fact it w’as 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a ]3nvate 
enterprise of Dutch printers, who had observed 
the censure passed on Joye’s unauthorized pro- 
duction of the previous August, and wished to 
anticipate the final revision which Tindale was 
understood to be preparing. IT 

This last revision, in which ‘yet once again’ 
Willyam Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534 ; 
denoting, we may suppose, the times of publica- 
tion and printing. It is in 8vo size, with black 
letter type, and has a calendar prefixed. While 
bearing no printer’s name, or place, it has a 
printer’s mark with Hie initials G. H, These 
were conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Hychyns, a form of the translator’s name ; ** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 
that they are the initials of the Antwerp pub- 
lisher, Godfried van der Hagen, who latinized 
himself as Dumcens. The printer he employed 
was frequently Martin Emperour, "who was prob- 
ably the printer of this last revision.+t 

We must hasten to the close. On the 23rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and car- 
ried off from Antwerp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was strangled and burnt on Oct. 6th, 

1536. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the touching letter to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom, in which 

* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that some 
began to doubt its ever having existed. But in 18G1 Lord 
Arthur Hervey discovered a copy, hound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in his librjwy at Ickwmrth. 

t Bore, Old Bibles, 1888, p. 69, where the book is described. 

t The newe Testament, dylygently corrected . . . by Willyam 
Tindale, It was printed in Gothic letter by Martin Emperour, 
in 8vo. This is the edition used in Bagster’s Eexapla, In 
Fry’s Bibliographical Description it is No. 3. The copy in the 
British Museum is marked 0. 23. a. 5. 

§ This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such as 
Bore gives instances of (op. cit. p. 27), nor of Joye’s un- 
authorized edition in August 1534. For this last, see West- 
cott, General View, 1872, pp. 46-49. 

II The titles of this and of the next are taken from the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library. The press-marks of the 
two copies are 0. 36. a, 2 and 0. 36. b. 5. 

*IF See the Introduction to Bagster’s Eexapla, p. 19, col. 1. 
This edition is the one numbered 5 by Fry. 

** See above, p. 241^, note t. 

tt See Bradshaw’s paper, ‘ Godfried van der Hagen,’ reprinted 
fiom the Bibliographer, 1886. 

ft Reproduced in facsimile by Fry, with a translation. 


he petitions for warmer clothing, he asks also for 
a Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dictionary. And 
it is said that he finished in prison a translation of 
the books Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive.* Hia 
last words at the stake were:' ‘Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes ! ’ 

The influence exercised hy Tindale’s version on subsequent 
ones will be best considered later on. But it seems proper to 
notice here a question that has lieen raised as to his competence 
for the work of translating. Was he able to form an independ- 
ent judgment on his Greek and Hebrew originals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
Luther and Erasmus?! It may be admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself freely of the labours of both those 
scholars. His object being what it was, he would probably 
have thought it mere perverseness not to do so. But he did 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even in the pro- 
logues, he sometimes not only differs from, but argues against, 
the German translator, as in the case of the prologue to James, 
Tindale’s^ great aptitude for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von clem Busche J would be 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from one 
not likely to be imposed upon. As regards Hebrew, in particu- 
lar, one of the seven languages that von dem Busche declared 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it difficult to obtain instruction in it at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, after all, can he settled only by an 
induction of passages on a sufficiently large scale. For that 
there is no room here. We give a few, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the NT ; some of which will sliow Tindale’s obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions. But the general impression 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that he used these helps as 
a master, and not as a servant. § 

Lk An nesciebatis, quod in his qiire patris mei sunt, oportet 
me esse? 

Wissent ir nit, das ich seyn muss in dem das meins vattera 
ist? 

Wist ye not that I must goo aboiite ray fathers businesT 
(Compare, as showing Tiiidale’s freedom, the Bhemish of 
1582, closely following the Latin, ‘ I must be about those 
things which are my lather’s ’). 

Ac 915 Vade, quoniara organum electum est mihl iste. 

Gang hyn, den diser ist mir ein ausaerwelet riistzetig. 

Goo thy wayes : for he is a chosen vessell vnto me (‘ vessell ’ 
representing the Gx'eek irx$vos more closely than the Latin 
or German). 

Ac2730.8i Nautis uero quyerentibus fiigere e naui . . . sub 
praetextu uelut e prora ancoras ex'tensuri, dixit Paulus 
centurioni . . . 

Ba aher die schiffleutt die flueht suchten . . . vnd gaben 
fur, sy wolten ancker auss dem hinder schiff auss strecken, 
sprach Paulus zu dem vnderhauptman . . . 

As the shipmen were about to fle out of the ship . . . vnder 
a coloure as though they wolde have cast ancres out of 
the forshippe : Paul sayd vnto the vnder captayne . . . 
(Compare ‘hinder schiff’ with ‘forshippe.’ The term 
‘ vnder captayne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
German). 

Ro 218 .. . institutus ex lege ; vnd wejd du auss dem gesetz 
vnderricht bist ; in that thou arte informed by the lawe 
(xxT'/ixovfJttvos s» Tov v6/jc.6u. Note ‘bj* instead of ‘out 
of’). 

1 Co 919 . . . quo pliires lucrifaciam ; auff das ich ir vil 
(=ihrer viel) gewunne; that I myght wynne the moo 
(more). (The comparative is rightly kept, with the Greek 
1 and Latin, against the German). 


* The English version of these nine hooka in ‘ Matthe%v’s ’ Bible 
is not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that it \vas by 
Tindale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

t The reviewer in the Athenaeum before referred to (May 2nd, 
T8S5) holds very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tindale possessed a fair knowledge of Greek, he yet insists that 
the wholesale borrowing of Luther’s prologues and marginal 
notes, in the first Cologne fragment, justifies the charge that 
the work was adapted from Luther. If this was doiie with 
a Greek original, and with Erasmus’ Latin rendering as an 
assistance, what would be done with a Hebrew original ? Where 
could Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, find opportunities of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so difficult a language? The 
reader will find in Eadie, i. pp. 143, 209, a collection of passages 
from various writers, conveying this imputation more or less 
directly. 

t For this writer, sometimes latinized as Bumaeus, see the 
‘Index Biographicus’ to Booking’s edition of the Epistolm 
Obscarorum Virorum, to which he was one of the contributors. 
IJis biographer, Hermann Hamelmaim, speaks of him as the 
friend of Colet, More, and Fisher. Erasmus was one of his 
correspondents. 

§The editions used for this comparison are the third or 
Erasmus’ Novum Testamentvm, Basle, 1522 ; Luther’s Dm nem 
Testament, ‘zu Basel, durch Adam Petri,’ 1522 (the first edition 
of all came out, we believe, in September 1522, at Wittenberg) ; 
and Tindale’s New Testament of 1634, as reprinted in Bagster’s 
Eexapla. 
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2 Co 47 Hahemus autem thesauram huncin testaceis uasculis ; 
in irdischen g:efessen ; in erthen vessels. (Probably Tindale 
took ‘erthen/ that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wyclif’s * britil ’ preserves one side of the Latin testaceis, 
es-rpaxivois, as referring to Gideon’s pitchers). 

Ph 120 secundum expectationem ; wie ich endlich wartte ; 
as I hertely loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
of MtrozmpMhoziMv, the ‘ earnest expectation ’ of one looking 
out eagerly for news). 

Ph 127 . . . adiuuantes decertantem fidem euangelij ; vnnd 
sampt (sammt) vns kenipfft (kiinopfet) liber dem glauben 
des Euangeli; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospell. 

Ph 27 . . . semetipsuin inaniuit ; hat sich selbs geeussert ; 
made him silfe of no reputacion (literally ‘ emptied him- 
self.’ Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph 4=^ . . . eompar germana ; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534) ; faythfull yockfelowe. (Wyclif has : 

‘ Also I preie & the german felowe *). 

Ph 45 . . . modestia uestra ; euwere lindigkeit ; youre softenes. 
(Here probably the term used is suggested by the Ger- 
man). 

Ph 470 .. . quod iain tandem reuiguit uestra pro me sohici- 
tudo ; das ir der mals eyns wider ergrunet seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder wacker worden seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534) ; that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
to care for me. 

Ja 123 . . . faciem natiuitatis suse ; sein leiplich angesicht ; 
his bodyly face. 

Ja 35 Ecce, exiguus ignis quantam materiam incendit ; Sihe, 
ein klein feiir, welch einen wait ziindet es an ; Beholde 
how gret a things a lyttell fyre kyndleth. 

When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so far as the 
present writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 1 
in Tindale’ s translation ; but instances are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blindly either Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
one as against the other ; soinetimes mistakenly, but quite as 
often, we think, taking the right side. A few examples will 
suffice :* — 

Gn 314 inter omnia animantia ; vor allem nech ; of aU catell. 
(Tindale’s of is nearer to the original ‘out of,* ‘from 
among’-— see RVm— than the others). 

Gn 421 pater canentium cithara et organo ; die mit harpffen 
vnd pfeylfen vmbgiengen ; all that excercyse them selves 
on the harpe and on the organs. (Here it would have been 
better to render ‘ pipe ’ instead of ‘ organ,’ with the Ger- 
man). 

Gn 2123 et posteris meis stirpique mece ; meine kinder . . . 
meyne naffen; my childern nor my childeru’s childern. 
(Tindale, alone of the three, appears to aim at keeping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew). 

Gn soil Dixit : Feliciter, et idcirco vocavit nomen ejus Gad ; 
da aprach Lea, Rustig, vn hiess in (ihn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea : good luoke ; and called his name Gad. (Compare 
the rendering in AV). 

Gn 3519 hsBC est Bethlehem ; die nQ heist BethLehem ; which 
now is called Bethlehem. (The words are now held to be 
a gloss. Tindale plainly followed Luther). 

Gn 373 fecitque ei tunicam polymitam; vnd niachet im 
einen bundten rock ; and he made him a coote of many 
coloures. 

(The rendering ‘of many colours’ is retained even in the 
BV, though in the margin ‘ a long garment with sleeves ’ 
is given. The LXX supports the former, having iroixiKov ; 
and probably the same meaning was meant to be con- 
veyed by ‘ polymitam ’ (p^akCpurov), * of many threads,* in 
the sense of damasked). 

Ex Si'i Ego sum qui sura ; Ich werde seyn der ich seyn werde ; 

I ’ivilbe what I wilbe. (See RVm). 

Ex 126 ad vesperam ; zwischen abents ; aboute euene. (The 
German is the most literal). 

Ex 1614. 15 (Tindale has the past tense, along witii the Vulgate 
and Luther ; the AV has the future). 

Ex 1616 Dixerunt ad invicem, Manhu? quod significat, Quid 
est hoc? Das ist Man, denn sie wysten nicht . . . They 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not . . . 
Ex 391 Fecit vestes, ^[uibus indueretur Aaron ; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Heyligthum ; the vestimentes of ministracion 
to do seruyce in. (‘Vestments of ministration’ is as 
literal as the AV ‘cloths of service,’ and more dignified). 
Lv 1920 . . . vapulabunt ambo ; das sol gestrafft werden ; 
there shalbe a payne vpon it (RV ‘ they shall be punished’; 
lit. ‘there shall be an inquisition.’* Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV ‘ she shall be scourged ’ 
conveys a wrong impression). 

Tindale’s last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England’s eyes. It is 
remarkable that the English version of the Bible 
made by the next translator we have to treat of, 
bore, in one of its forms, that king’s imprimatur. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488, probably in 
Richraondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 


* The texts used are, besides a modem Vulgate, the Basel 
edition of Luther’s Pentateuch, 1523, and the 1530 edition of 
Tindale’s, printed by Hans Luft. 


He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Angiistinian Friars. In 1514 he took 
priest’s orders. Though senior to George Stafford 
and Bilney, he probably fell under the same influ- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About this 
time he laid aside his conventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at H amburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de- 
liverance is said to have been due to the inter- 
cession of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain, 
Dr. John Machee, was his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After living abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb. 
1569, at the age of Sl."^ 

What first turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have been, at least in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given by Thomas Cromwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas More.t The earliest document of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him 
to Cromwell, undated, hut probably written in 
1627, in which he reminds him of the ‘ godly com- 
munication ’ that Cromwell had held with him in 
the house of Master More.J As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ‘ taste of holy scrip- 
tures,’ of being ‘set to the most sweet smell of 
holy letters,’ and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then engaged in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, two issues 
in 1535, followed by later ones, of the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into English. The 
titles present an interesting, hut perplexing, 
variety — 

‘ Biblia I The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the I Olde and New Testament, faith | fully 
and truly translated out \ of Douche and Latyn ] 
in to Englishe. 1 M.D.XXXV.’ (followed by texts). 

‘ Biblia i The Byble : that | is, the holy Scryp- 
ture of the 1 Olde and New Testament, [ fayth- 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.XXXV.’ 
(texts). The title of an edition of 1536 varies from 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 is ; ‘ Biblia | The Byble, 
that I is the holy Scrypture of the | Olde and New 
Testament, faythlfully translated in Englysh, 
and 1 newly ouerseene & corrected. | m.D.xxxVil’ 
(texts). ‘ imprynted in Sowthwarke for James 
Nycolson.’ The word ‘ Biblia ’ in all is in Roman 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying the 
central compartment of a page within a border of 
figures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given ; and in the first alone is it 
specified that the translation is made ‘ out of 
Douche and Latyn.’ With regard to the place, 
while there can be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Zurich. In favour 

* Art, by H. B. Tedder in the IHoL of Biography, 

t Dore, Old Bibles, p. 90. 

t Remains (ed. Parker Soc.), p. 490 ; Moulton, p. 96. 

I See Plates i.-iv. of Pry’s The Bible by Coverdale, 1867. No per- 
fect copy of Coverdale’s Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(C. 18. c. 9) is a fine copy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of leaf is 11| in. x7^. The dedication, ‘ Unto the most 
victorious,’ etc., begins near the top of leaf 4 » 2 , and ends on 
the obverse of leaf 4* iiij- line 13 it speaks of ‘ your dearest 
iust wyfe and most vertuous Pryncesse, Queue Anne.’ On the 
reverse of iiij. begins the ‘Prologs,’ * Myles Oouerdale vnto 
the Christen reader,’ ending on obv. of 4 * '?'• On the reverse of 
this last begins a list of ‘ The Bokes of the hole Byble,’ ending 
on obv. of leaf viii., and on rev. of this begins ‘The first Bok« 
of Moses, called Genesis.' 
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ai the former is a statement of Symeon Ruytinck, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meteren, 1618, that 
Jacob van Meteren of Antwerp, the printer, em- 
ployed ‘ Tin certain docte escolier, nomine Miles 
Coverdal,’ on the work of an English translation 
of the Bible.* 

On the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 
point to Zurich ; and Westcott, supported by 
Ginsburg, is convinced that Eroschover of Zurich 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version was made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the words ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn’ were omitted after the first 
issue, as likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of ‘ Douche ’ 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. But the description was an accurate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledges it. He had ‘purely and 
faithfully translated,’ he says, ‘ out of five sundry 
interpreters.’ And again : ‘ To help me herin, I 
have had sondrye translacions not only in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters, whom (be- 
cause of theyr synguler gyftes and speciall dili- 
gence in the Bible) I have been . . . glad to 
folowe.’ What the ‘five sundry interpreters’ 
were is a question of much interest. Coverdale’s 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanctes Pagninus (first published at Lyons in 
1528), Luther, the Zurich Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Judge, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are unmistakable.f But, as he 
specifies only ‘Douche and Latyn’ on his title- 
page, he may not have meant to include Tindale 
as one of the five ; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his Prologue 
is apparent. He had not sought the work ; but 
when it was put upon him he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtain. One or two short 
specimens will show the style of his trans- 
lation — 

Gn 4922*25 The frutefull sonne Joseph, that florishinge sonne 
to loke vpon, the dougliters go vpon the wall. And though 
the shoters angered him, stroue with him, and hated him, 
yet his bowe bode fast, and the armes of his handes were made 
stronge by the handes of y® Mightie in Jacob. Of him are 
come herdmen & stones in Israel. Of y« fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Almightie art thou blessed, with blessynges of 
heauen from aboue, with blessynges of the depe that lyeth 
vnder, with blessynges of brestes and wombes. 

2 K (x.6. 2 S) 56-8 And the kynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, agaynst the Jehusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertheles they sayde vnto Dauid: Thou shalt not come 
hither but the blynde and lame shal dryue y« awaie. (They 
thoughte planely, that Dauid shulde not come in). Howbeit 
Dauid wanne the castell of Sion, which is the cite of Dauid. 
Then sayde Dauid the same daye : Who so euer smyteth the 
Jebusites, and optayneth the perquellies, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hateth. Herof commeth 
tiie prouerbe : Let no blynde ner lame come in to the house. 

Jer 887*11 Now when Abdemelech the Morian beynge a cham- 
berlayne in the Kynges Courte, vnderstode, that they had cast 
Jeremy into the dongeon; he went out of the Kjmges house, 
and spake to the kynge (which then sat under the porte off 
Ben Jamin) these wordes : My lorde the kynge, where as these 
men medle with Jeremy the prophet, they do him wronge : 
Namely, in that they haue put him in preson, there to dye of 
honger, for there is no more bred in the cite. Then the kynge 
commaunded Abdemelech the Morian. ... So Abdemelech toke 
the men with him, & went to y« house of Amalech, & there 
vnder an almery he gat olde ragges &worne cloutes, and let 
them downe by a corde, in to the dongeon to Jeremy. 

The tender beauty of Coverdale’s translation 
has never been surpassed. In the Psalms especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In 1662, at the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while 
the Gospels, Epistles, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 

■* Quoted by Henry Stevens in his Catalogue of the Caxtm 
Celebration, p. 88. 

t See Westcott, Append, iv., for the sources of Ooverdale^s 
notes (sixty-six in all), and Eadie, i. p. 285 ff. 
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the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version being regarded as more rhythmi- 
cal for singing. Hence it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the Psalms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of gratitude is due. 

Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in circulation when there appeared what 
purported to be a new version, printed in 1537. 
To this version, commonly known as Matthew’s 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title runs :* 

‘ d The Byble | which is all the holy Scrip- ture : 
in whych are coiitayned the | Olde and Newe 
Testament truly \ and purely translated into 
Enlglysh by Thomas | Matthew. | Esaye i. | 
^ Hearcken to ye heauens and | thou earth geaue 
eare; for the | Lorde speaketh. | M-D-XXXVII.’ 
Across^ the page at the bottom is, ‘ Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycece.’ This may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version. 
On the reverse of the title is a notice of various 
additions made, including ‘many playne exposy- 
cyons,’ in the margin, ‘ of svch places as vnto the 
symple and vnlearned seame harde to vnderstande.’ 
A calendar and similar matter fills the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with ‘An exhor- 
tacyon to the studye of the holye scrypture 
gathered out of the Byble,’ and has at the bottom 
1. R. in large floriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, ‘ The summe & content 
of all the Holy Scrypture , . . and on the rev. 
of the fifth leaf is the dedication ‘ To the moost 
noble and gracyous Prynce Kyng Henry the eyght, 
kyng of England and of Eraimce . . . Defender 
or the faythe: and vnder God the chefe and 
supreme head of the church of Engeland . . . ’ 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, ‘ So he it. 
Youre graces faytlifull & true subject Thomas 
Matthew,’ followed by H. R. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed * ♦, has an address ‘To the 
Chrysten Readers,’ followed by an alphabetical 
‘ Table of the pryncypall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. This ‘Table’ shows a strong con- 
troversial bias — e.g, ‘ Abhomynacyon. Abhomy- 
nacyon before Go<i are Idoles & Images, before 
whom the people do bowe the selues, Dent. vii. d.’ 
‘Confessyon. Judas, which confessed hym selfe to 
the prestes of y® lawe, and not to God, is damned, 
Mat. xxvii. a.^ ‘ Cursynge. God doth curse the 
blessynges of the preastes, and blesseth their curs- 
syng, Mai. ii. a.’ The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
of all the Bokes of the Byble,’ with a full-page 
woodcut of the Garden of Eden. With the tenth 
leaf a regular* system of numbering the leaves 
begins. The first of the four sections into which 
the Bible is here divided closes on fol. cxlvij with 
‘ The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne Canticum Canticorum.’ Eollow’’- 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title of 
the second section, or prophetical books. This 
title has on the obv. a centre-piece, surrounded by 
a woodcut border in sixteen compartments ; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the seraph touching Isaiah’s 
lips), with four large floriated capital letters at the 
four corners—R. G. along the top, and E. W. along 
the bottom. With Isaiali the numbering by folios 
begins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leaf xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W. T. The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but only fifteen compartments in border), and ex- 
tends to Ixxvi leaves. The New Testament in like 
manner is numbered to cxi leaves ; and a leaf not 
numbered comxfietes the work, with the coloplion : 
‘ € To the honour and prayse of God \ was this 
Byble prynted and fyjnesshed in the yere of oure i 

* The copy described is in the Library of the Brit, and For 
Bible Society, marked Ss. 9. 2, It is in folio ; sisse of leaf, 11 B x 
8| inches. 
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Lorde God a. | m-d xxxyii.’ There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodcut on the title, and tliat of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks 
used for a Dutch Bible printed at Llibeck in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp ; ‘ the larger 
types being apparently identical with those of 
Martin Emperour in the edition of Tyndale’s N.T., 
1534.’^ While passing through the press, the 
sheets appear to have been bougiit by the London 
printers, Kichard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 

V hose names are not obscurely indicated by^ the 
capital letters H. G. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strype’s Cranmer, 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500 — a large 
sum for those days — in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies. To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Grafton prays the archbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end that the 
king’s licence might be obtained for the publication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the project, exerted himself so etfectually that 
the king’s licence was soon granted for the new 
translation ‘to be bought and read Avithin this 
realm.’ t To this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term ‘Authorized’ may first be 
properly applied. J 

Three other points require elucidation : the meaning of the 
capital letters I. R. subscribed to the * Exhortacyon,’ of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
Matthew on the title-page. The initials may be taken, with all 
but absolute certainty, to denote John Rogers and William 
Tindale. Rogers, a native of Deritend, near Birmingham, 
wliere he was born about 1500, after graduating from Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, the college of Whitgift, Bradford, and Ridley, j 
had gone out, at the end of 1534, to be chaplain to the English i 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to Foxe (Acts and Mon. \ 
vi. 591), he came under the influence of Tindale and Ooverdale 
to such an extent as to join them ‘ in that painful and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is entitled “The Translation of Thomas Matthew.” ’ 
As Rogers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 1536, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at 
Antwerp with Ooverdale ; but it is highly probable that Tindale, 
who suffered October 6th, 1536, may have given his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Rogers at his first 
arrest. John Rogers, it may be added, was the first to suffer in 
the Marian persecution, being burnt at Smithfield, February 

Why, assuming that the Bible before us was edited by John 
Rogers, it should have been put forth under the name of Thomas 
Matthew, is not easy to explain. Some have supposed it to be a 
disguise for William Tindale, whose name, if openly given as the 
author of the greater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in high quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
of a sharer in the work. Both suppositions seem negatived by 
the fact that, in the register recor^ng the arrest of John Rogers 
later on, he is described as John Rogers alias Matthew. The 
same motive that made him veil the name of Tindale under 
initials, might lead him to suppress his own. 

An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and NT are certainly 
Tindale’s, with slight variations, the latter having- 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the books from Ezra to Malaehi inclusive, and the 
Apocrypha (excepting the Prayer of Manasses), 
may be assigned to Ooverdale. The books from 
Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive present a difficulty. 
It might have been expected that they would be 
taken from Coverdale’s version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
not so taken. And it has been shown, by a com- 
parison of renderings of identical words found in 
Tindale’s Pentateuch and ‘Epistles,’ as well as in 

* Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 
‘John Rogers’ in Diet, of Fat. Biogr.) assigns the work to the 
pi-ess of Jacob van Meteren. 

t Jenkyns,\Rfiwa'ms, vol. 1 p. 

I An edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James Nycolson, of Southwark, which appeared 
in this same year, 4537, had also the notification : Set forth with 
the Kynges most gracious licence.’ 


these historical books, that the version must almost 
certainly be Tindale’s. It has already been men- 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before hia 
arrest, Avoiild consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John liogers. 

As to the Prayer of Manasses, which waa 
omitted by Ooverdale, the translation may very 
well be set down to ilogers himself. It owes much 
to Olivetan’s rendering in the French Bible of 
1535. Rogers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well and carefully.'^' But the 
controversial character of his annotations, and hia 
inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tiiidale’s Prologue 
to Komans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the ‘ Great ’ Bible. 

Taverner’s Bible. — In the same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, Avhich, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con- 
venient to examine first. Its title runs : t ‘ The 
most 1 sacred Bible, ] whiche is the holy scripture, 
con|teyning the old and new testament, J translated 
in to English and newly | recognised with great 
diligence 1 after most faythful exempplars by 
Bycliard Taverner. | Harken thou heuen . . . 
Esaie i. 1 Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
sygne of the sonne by John Byd|dell for Thomas 
Barthlet. | Cum privilegio . . . M-D-xxxix.’ 

The title is followed by 15 leaves, not num- 
bered, of which the first has on the recto an 
Address to Henry viil., on the verso ‘an Exlior- 
tacion ’ ; the next ‘ the Contentes of the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder ‘ The names of the Bokes,’ etc., 
followed by ‘ A Table of the principall maters con- 
teyned in the Byble.’ From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with ‘ Salomons Ballet ’ at 
ccxxx. The prophets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malaehi, at Ixxxxi. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
ixxv and ei leaves respectively ; three unnumbered 
leaves of ‘ Table ’ completing the work. 

In the Address to Henry VIII. the king is described 
as ‘ in erth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the churciie of England’; and among all his 
services to religion it is declared that none is 
greater than his sanction of the English Bible. 
Being essentially a ‘ new recognition ’ of Mattiiew’s 
Bible, we do not look for much originality in 
Taverner’s work. But he gives himself a much free? 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con- 
troversial remarks in his predecessor’s notes are 
softened doAvn, or omitted. Thus, in the ‘ Table 
of the principall maters,’ Matthew began his sec- 
tion on Altars with the Avords, ‘An aulter Avas 
neuer commaunded to be made, but only to God,’ 
and ended Avith, ‘ So Ave have no aulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, ‘ An aulter was commaunded to 
be made to God,’ and leaves out the concluding 
sentence. Under ‘Purgatorye’ MattheAv Avrote, 
‘ He then that AA^yl pourge iiys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meanes then by the passyon of 
Christ, denyethhys sayd passyon . . . and shal be 
greuously punyshed, because he hath despysed so 
greate a grace*.’ Taverner omits the section alto- 
gether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leaf 
liiii ; Romans begins on ixi. The inference natu- 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale’s Prologue to 
Romans, but had been cancelled. 

A few examples Avill indicate the nature of the 
changes made in rendering. It Avill be seen that 
they are chiefly due to (a) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, (b) the in- 
fluence of the Vulgate, (c) a better knowledge of 
Greek. 

* Examples will be found in Westcott, pp. 182, 183 ; Moulton, 
pp. 129, 130. 

t We quote from the copy numbered 4. c. 6 in the Brit. Mus 
Library. It is in small folio ; size of leaf, Hi x 74 inches. 
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(®) Gn 21 with all theyr furniture (Matthew ‘apparell/ AV 
*hosb’) ; Nu 2422 neuertheless (M. ‘ neuerthelater ’) : Is 22 in the 
last dayes (M. ‘ in processe of tyme ’) ; Mt 21*5 was very wrothe 
(M. ‘exceding- wrothe’); Mt 511 (and elsewhere) pursue for 
‘persecute’ ; Mt SfJ vnder authority (M. ‘subject to the autho- 
rytye of another ’) ; Lk 24 wente up for ‘ ascended ’ ; Ac 37 anone 
(M. ‘ immediately ’). 

(b) Gn 43fi a quantitie of bawlme (M. ‘a curtesye bawliue,* 
Vulg-. modicum resinoi) ; Gn 496 they threw down the walls of 
the city (M. ‘they houghed an ox,’ Vulg. mffoderunt murum); 
1 K 2121 incluse and furthest (M. ‘prisoned and forsaken,’ Vulg. 
inclusum et vltimuTri). 

(c) Lk 13S- 2 and if it beare frute, well and good, if not, &c. 
(M. ‘ to se whether it will beare frute, and yf it beare not,’ &c.); 
Ro S20 creature (M. * creatures ’) ; Mk 14? for ye have poore with 
you alwa.yes (Tind. ‘shall have’). 

His acquaintance with the Greek article does not, however, 
save him from such oversights as a pinnacle (Mt 4^), a candle- 
stick ( 513 ), a prophet (Jn 740), can faith saue him? (Ja 214). in 
Jn 740 ‘ vndoubtedly ’ is not an improvement on the earlier ‘of 
a truth.’ Dore (Old Bibles, p. 148) asserts that the translation 
of 3 Esdras, at least in part, is original. But, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, it agrees with the one in Matthew. 


Richard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
Cromwell, who in 1536 appointed iiim clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his literary work, and made his position 
unsafe. For a time he was committed to the 
Tower. He succeeded, however, in regaining the 
royal favour, and under Edward vi., in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman. He died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible. — Before the execution of 
Cromwell, on July 28th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time to see brought to a successful issue one 
great scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in English. Circumstances seemed to favour 
Cromwell’s project. Coverdale, on whom he chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris, 
where, in 1538, lie had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Regnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis L, 
so long as his relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Grafton and the French 
printer Regnault.f No private opinions were to 
be introduced. The work was to be ‘citra ullas 
privatas aut illigittimas opiniones.’ Bonner, 
shortly to he made Bishop of Hereford, was trans- 
ferred from the court of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and charged ‘ to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all their reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible without disfavour. For a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in December 
a 53B the French king inclining more and more to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and others engaged 
in the enterprise had to flee for their lives. Accord- 
ing to Grafton’s own statement [Abridgement of 
the Chronicles, etc., 1564, sub anno 29 Hen. vili.), 
eighty finished copies were ‘ seased and made con- 
fiscate If this was so, no copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escaped destruction. Foxe is the 
authority for a story that ‘ four gi*eat dry vats ; 
full ’ of the printed sheets were rescued from a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them ‘ to lay caps 
in.’ But Kingdon (p. 63) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custody 
of the university. However this may be, Cromwell 
succeeded in getting most of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Richard 

* See art. by A. F. Pollard in Diet, of Nat. Biography. _ 

t The royal perniission, along with many interesting letters 
from Coverdale and Grafton, is given in facsimile in J. A. 
Kingdon’s Ificidents in the Lives of Thomas Poyntz ana 
Miehard Grafton, privately printed, 1895. See also the corre- 
Bpondence in Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca Sussexiana, 1839, p, 281 £f. 
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Grafton and Edward 'Whitchurch, newly housed 
in the vacated precinct of the Gray Friars, appeared, 
in April 1539, the first edition of the Great Bible. 

The name ‘ Great Bible,’ as being ^ of the greatest 
volume ’ (both terms being used by Grafton him- 
self), is a convenient one by which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. Of these the second and subsequent ones 
had a preface by Cranrner, and the name ‘ Cranmer’s 
Bible ’ may be properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as is often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of which the 
archbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :—{i. ) April 1539; (ii.) April 
1540; (hi.) July 1540; (iv.) ready in November 

1540, but kept back till the following year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in July 1540 ; (v.) 
May 1541 ; (vi.) November 1541 ; (vii.) December 

1541. Though no two issues are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suffice to 
describe the first, and to indicate briefly the { 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* ‘The Bible in 1 Englyshe, 
that is to saye, the con 1 tent of all the holy scrypture, 
bo the 1 of y® olde and newe testament, truly | 
ti’anslated after the veryte of the | Hebrue and 
Greke textes, by y® dyilygent studye of dyuerse 
excellent ] learned men, expert in the forsayde I 
tonges. II Prynted by Richard Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. [ Cum priuilegio ad imprimenjdum 
solum I 1539.’ This title, in black and red letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crown laid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground before a figure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Lower down the central line, the 
same king, seated on his throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Henry vili., is giving a clasped 
volume lettered verhum Dei to a group of ecclesi- 
astics on his right, headed by Cranrner, and to a 
corresponding group of lay nobles and others on 
his left, headed by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing a mixed multitude on the words of 1 Ti 2^. 
Labels, with suitable inscriptions in Latin, issue 
from the mouths of the chief characters. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, cry 
‘God save the king’ in English. f Five more 
leaves of preliminary matter follow, containing 
(1) ‘ The Kalender,’ ending with ‘ an Almanach for 
xix years’; (2) ‘An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
... ; (3) ‘ The summe and content of all the holy 
scripture ’ . . . ; (4) ‘A prologue ’ . . . ; (5) ‘A 
descripeyon and successe of the kynges of Juda’ 

. . . ; (6) ‘ With what iudgement the bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.’ Genesis begins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ‘fo. 1.’ It is worth 
while to give some extracts from the Prologue, 

‘ expressynge what is meant by certayn signes and 
tokens that we have set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tymes ye shall fynde a small letter 
in the texte, it sygnifyeth that so inoche as is in 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
common translacyon in Latin, then is founde ether 
in the Hebrue or in the Greke. . . . Moreouer, 
where as ye fynde this figure it hetokeneth a 
dyuersyte and difierence of readynge betwene the 
Hebrues and the Chaldees in the same place. . . . 
We haue also (as ye maye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of tnys volume and also in the 

* The copy used is that marked 0. 18, d. 1 in the Library of 
the British Museum. It is a singularly fine copy, the leaves 
measuring 15 x 10 inches. A sumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
for (jroniwell himself, is in the Library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In this the title is somewhat abridged. 

t A full description of the woodcut is given in Moulton, 
pp. 138, 139, and in Mombert, pp. 204, 205. 
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text, vpon the which w® purposed to haue made in 
the ende of the By hie (in a table by them seines) 
certen godly annotacions : but for so moeh as yet 
there hath not bene sottycient tyme minystred to 
the Kynges moost honorable councell for the ouer- 
syght and correccyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kynge.’ The 
colophon is ; ‘ The ende of the new Testamgt : | 
and of the whole Byble, tFynisshed in Apryll, | Anno 
M.CCCCC.XXXIX.* I A Dho factu est istud.’ 

Peculiarities by which the various issues of the ‘ Great Bible ’ 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated by Fry {Description of the Great Bible, fol. 1865). 
The first three editions alone have the iDiP“ as a reference for 
Ooverdale’a intended ‘annotacyons,’ the ‘conuenient leysour’ 
for which never came. The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromweirs coat of arms, in Holbein’s 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
28th, 1640, the circle containing his arms is left blank. 
Oranmer’s Prologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
following editions. In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and needing the spur ; others too quick, 
and needing the bridle. ‘ In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue. ... In the 
latter sorte be they which by their inordinate reading, vndiscrete 
freaking, contentious disputing, orotherwyse by their licentious 
living, slaunder and hynder the worde of God. . . .* The 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, for which, however, 
Oranmer is not in the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
confused account of the term ‘ Hagiographa,’ by which for some 
reason they are described because they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in comen, but as it were in secret and 
aparte.’ The mistake was repeated in the editions of April and 
July 1540, and of May and December 1541. In the fourth of the 
seven, the first which shows Cromwell’s arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cuthbert 
[Tunscall], Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas [Heath], Bishop of 
Rochester, as those by whom the work was ‘ ouersene.’ In the 
title to this edition, also, the king is styled ‘ supreme heade of 
this his churche and Realme of Englande.’ 

Who were the ‘ dyuerse excellent learned men,’ 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
dale, we are not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps he seen in the translation of 
musical terms in the Psalms, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the hooks of the 
OT. Thus the first hook is described as * called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.’ 

If we take it for granted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great Bible, we shall be 
prepared to find that he reproduces in it very 
much of his own earlier version of 1535, as well as 
of what had been incorporated with Tind ale’s work 
in ‘Matthew’s’ Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the 
Hebrew text, published at Basle in 1534-35, with 
a new Latin rendering by Sebastian Munster. 
‘Thus,’ Westcott goes so far as to say {Hist. p. 
187), ‘ Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. He revised the text of Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Munster. 
The result was the Great Bible.’ This is too un- 
^[ualified a statement. For instance, in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, a book the version of which 
in Matthew’s Bible was by Tindale, we find not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must suffice— 

‘Then of the euening and the morning was made one day* 
(0.) ; * And the euening . . . one day * (G. B.) ; * And so of the 
. . . was made thefyrst daye’ (T.); ‘ Et/mi uespera . . , dies 
unus* (Munster) ; ‘ Pactumque est . . . dies unus ’ (Vulg.). 

‘ And God set them in the fyrmamenf (0. and G. B.) ; * put 
them’(T.). 

‘And all the boost of them’ (0. andG. B.); ‘ apparell ’ (T.). 
The Vulg. here has ornatus, Munster exerdtua. 

‘The Lorde God shope man, euen of the monlde of the erth* 
(0. and T.) ; . . . ‘ of the dust from of the grounds ’ (G. B.). 


* Kingdon {Grafton, p. 63), following in this Strype’s Cranmer, 
. p. 120, endeavours to show that the impression of 2000 copies, 
aeized in Paris, was intended to appear in April 1639, and dated 
accordingly ; but that, when the embargo was removed, and 
the copies got over to London, they were not actually pub- 
tiah«d there till 1540. 


‘ In Eden towarde ye east ’ (C.) ; ‘ from the begynn.ynge ’ (T.) ; 
‘eastward from Eden’ (G. B.). The Vulgate, followed by T., 
has a principio ; Munster ab oriente. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this was diligently revised for the Great Bible, a few examples 
from the first two chapters will show — 

‘ An oxe knoweth his lorde ’ (M.) ; ‘ The oxe hath knowne his 
owner’ (G. B.), 

‘ Like a watchouse in tjTue of warre ’ (M.) ; ‘ lyke a beseged 
cytie ’ (G. B.). 

‘Ye tvrauntes of Sodoma’ (M.); *ye Lordes of Sodoma* 
(G. B.). ‘ 

‘Cease from doinge of evell & violence’ (M.); violence’ 
omitted (G. B.). 

‘ Leade ’ (M.) ; ‘ tynne ’ (G. B.). 

‘Al heithen shal prease vnto him* (M.); ‘all nacyons* 
(G. B.). 

‘So that they shal breake ... to make ... & sawes therof' 
(M.) ; ‘ They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattockes 
... to make sythes ’ (G. B.). 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the parallel passages from St. Matthew, 52 
in number, set down by Westcott (pp. 174r“176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to differ from both (though on 
the whole, nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As regards the relation of the text found in the 
Great fcble of April 1539 to that of the succeeding 
editions, Westcott has shown, by a full induction 
of passages, that wdiile in the OT there is little 
cliange in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
earlier historical books, a careful revision of the 
Hagiographa and the prophetical books is apparent 
in the issue of April 1540. The authority most 
relied on for the changes thus wiade is Munster. 
A curious circumstance pointed out by Westcott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations being 
progressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shows a ten- 
dency to recur to that of April 1539 ; so that 
practically two groups or recensions may be recog- 
nized (1) AprS 1539, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541 ; (2) April 1540, July 1540. In the NT 
Erasmus occupies the position which Mlinster has 
done in the OT. A single example will show the 
deference paid to Erasmus— 

Ja 113 ‘Deus enim intentator malorum est : ipse autem 
neminem temptat ’ (Vulg.). 

‘For Gode cannot temte vnto euyll, because he 
tempteth no man * (G. B., Apr. 1539). 

* Nam Deus ut malis tentari non potest, ita nec ipse 
quemquam tentat’ (Eras.). 

‘ For as God cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he himself tempteth any man* (G, B., May, Nov. 
1540). 

In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that ‘ the Psalter followeth . . . the trans- 
lation of the great English Bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.’ This arrangement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythm of Coverdale’s version, and its greater 
fitness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the people. The present text of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible exactly, and 
it contains some misprints {bm. ‘sight’ for ‘ light’ 
in Ps 38^®). See Preface to Driver’s Par. Psalter, 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’a 
Liturgies Americanm (1895), pp. 1*-51*. 

Though Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to he set up for public reading 
in St. Paul’s, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
generally were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work of translating the Scriptures into English. 
A motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
1542, for undertaking a fresh version, but was 
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shelved by Gardiner, who stipulated for the trans- 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecclesia^ pcenitentia, pascha, ziz- 
ania, didrachma ; including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, dignns, 
oriens. To have constructed a version on these 
principles would have been to anticipate the worst 
faults of the Rheinis and Boiiai translations. 

V. Puritan. — Meantime, however, while the 
bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rather of a vigilant revision of 
existing ones, was being actively carried on 
abroad. The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in 1553, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre for the refugees. But when dissensions on 
the subject of the English Liturgy broke out 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dean of Durham, and the more violent 
spirits, who followed John Knox, the latter witli- 
drew to Geneva. Among them was William Whit- 
tingham, a native of Chester, who in 1545 had 
been made Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Christ Church in 1547. t In 
1557 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the NT in small 8vo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.’ This was a prelude to a 
greater work, an English version of the whole 
Bible, on wEich some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary’s death, in 1558, drew 
most of these back to England ; but Whittingham 
remained at his post, to hnish the work, and with 
him, as Anthony a Wood tells us, there remained i 
‘one or two more.’ These ‘one or two’ were 
probably Anthony Gilby, of Christ’s Coll., Cam- I 
bridge, who afterwards became rector of Ashby-de- j 
la-Zouche ; ‘ a fast and furious stickler against | 
Church discipline,’ as he is called by Fuller, but a | 
good scholar ; and Thomas Sampson. Sampson | 
had entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but ap- 
parently had not taken any degree. After re- i 
fusing the bishopric of Norwich in 1560, he was i 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1561. * 
Beza gives him the character of being of ‘ an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition.’ 

By the labours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there was issued 
from the press of ‘ Rovland ’ Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an English Bible, commonly called, from its 
place of puMication, the Genevan, which was des- 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title was : 

‘ The Bible | and [ Holy Scriptvres | conteyned in \ 
the Olde and Newe | Testaments. [ Translated accorj 
ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred With 

1 the best translations in diners langages. | With 
moste profitable annota|tions vpon all the hard 
places, and other things of great | importance as 
may appear e in the Epistle to the Reader.’ Below 
is a woodcut of the Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea, bordered by texts in small italic character. 
On the reverse oSc the title is a list of the books of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha (ending with 

2 Mac.). Leaves ii and iii are occupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvous and noble 
Qvene Elizabeth,’ from her ‘humble subjects of 
the English Churche at Geneva.’ Leaf iiii is filled 
on both sides with an Address * to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, &c,,’ dated ‘from Geneua, 10 April, 1560.’ 
The regular foliation begins on the fifth leaf, and 

* A series of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pococt, will 
be found in vols. ii. and iii. of the Bibliographer, See 

also an essay on ‘ The English Bible from Henry vin. to James i.,’ 
by H. W. Hoare, in The Mineteenth Century for April 1899, ^ _ 

t He is said to have been Calvin’s brother-in-law ; but this is 
disputed by A. P. Pollard in his art on W* 'Whittingham in the 
Diet, of NaU Biography. 


ends with the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 
The NT begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 uniuimbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed nex‘ after the title of the NT. 

If we inquire into the causes which made the 
Genevan Bible so long a favourite one (Hoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared between 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land), they are not far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
handy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 
with the ponderous folios of the Great, or the 
Bishops’, Bible. It was printed throughout in 
Roman and italic, not Gothic, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, first introduced by Stephen 
in 1551, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but generally free from offensive asperity, 
of the NT of 1557, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT, — the Apocrypha being but slen- 
derly furnished with them. It indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of proper names. It 
had woodcuts, t and convenient maps and tables. 

The version of the OT is substantially Tindale’s ; 
that of the NT Whittingham’s ; but both are 
vigilantly revised. A comparison of the Genevan 
version of a passage from Ac 27^®~28^ with that 
of Wiiittinghani,^ and with that of the Bishops’ 
Bible in 1568, will suffice to show this-— 


Ac 2713 


v.i* . 


V.16 t G. 
B. 


nv. 


. . they let slip Hie 

. the vessel. 

, a vessel. 


0 . 


B. 


V.42 


V.4 


lowsed nearer Streov). 

losed nearer. 
loosed unto Asfion. 

there arose agaynst Candle, a stormye wynd out 
of the northeast {zcat avrviC. 
there arose by it a stormie winde called Euro- 
clydon. 

there arose against their purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast, 
and draue wyth the wether (Kpsf>e/ 2 ,tdet). 
and were, caryed away. 
and were dryuen with the weather, 
and we were caryed beneth a litle yle ... to come 
by the boat (riis <?«??). 
and we ra under a litle yle . . . to get the boat, 
but we were caryed into an He . . , to come by a 
boat. 

vndergirding the shyp . 
vessel (to arxivo?)- 
vndergirding the ship . . 
and made fast the shippe . 
and to haue gayned this iniurie and losse 

80 shulde ye haue gained this hurt and los.se 
(=haue saued the losse by auoiding the danger — 
marg. note). 

neither to haue brought vnto vs this harme and 
losse- 

were caried to and fro in the Adriatical sea (hcttpifie- 

were caryed to & fro in the Adriatical sea. 

were saylyng in Adria. 

they committed the ship (italics) («a»vX 

they committed the ship (italics). 

they committed themselues (smaller typeX 

should fie away. 

shulde fee aw^ay. 

should runne awa^a 

on broken peees (both words in italics) (Irl rtmv 
reSv avre, X.T.X..) . . . that they all sa/c. 
on oerteine pieces {pieces in italics) . . . y^^ thei 
came all safe. 

on broken peecea . . . that they escaped all. 
the Barbarians . . . iheshowre which appeared {r6$ 

ii&rov rov iepeo'ruTM). 

the Barbarians • , . the present shon/re. 
ye straungers . . . the present rayne. 
a feme stickes. 

a nomber of stickes (ippvyeiymv vt srAijflojrX 
a bondell of stickes- 
. the worme (« SyipUv). 
the worme. 
the beast. 


* The size of page In the copy before the present writer 
(Brit. Mus. 0. 17. b. 8) is 9| by inches. 

t Some of these are said to be from the French Bible of A, 
Davodeau, published at Geneva earlier in the same year. 

t Whittingham’s translation is included in Bagster’s Bnylish 
JSexapla, from which we quote it. 
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A few peculiarities of spelling may be noticed. 
The desire to economize space, as shown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
‘ma’ (man), ‘ra’ (ran), has led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs — in many 
instances, to single letters. Thus we find Melt,' 

‘ hel,' ‘ wilderness’ ‘ confunded,’ ‘ thoght,' and many 
more of a like kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition ; but Pocock has shown that 
this title really belon.£,^s to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any printer’s name, the OT being 
dated 1562 and the NT 1561. The lirst edition 
published in England was one in small folio, Avith 
Konian type, issued in 1576 by Bichard Barkar {sic). 
An edition of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Sternholcl and Hopkins was prepared for binding up 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we find the Book 
of Common Prayer, someAvhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume Avith the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by a fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Laurence Tomson, a 
private secretary of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Tomson closely folloAved Beza, putting ‘ that ’ for 
the lUe by Avliich Beza had rendered the Greek 
article. Thus, in Jn P, Ave have ‘that Word’ for 
‘the AYord.’ Tomson’s notes Avere more pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistic than before. His NT Avas 
often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is said to have been preferred to 
the other. 

vi. Elizabethan.— T he Bishops’ Bible.— It Avas 
not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 
should acquiesce in the popularity of the Genevan 
version. Its Calvinism, if Ave may judge from 
Whitgift’s example later on, migiit have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
office. Accordingly, a move Avas made by Arch- 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken can be followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondence. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
pchbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the year 1566. 
But if, as Pocock suggests, it should be placed a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaints Cecil Avith his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may Avell suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on Avhich 
the work was to be carried out, AA^as for certain 
boolp to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as their basis, and transmit their 
ortions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
nal revision. 

The defects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the discussion 
of various renderings. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final reAusion to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbishop Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, and one Avho had, moreover, 
reserved certain books as his oAvn particular share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
Kings and Chronicles AA^as despatched by Bishop 
Sandys in about seven Aveeks. As an incentive to 
diligence, the initials of each contriWtor Avere to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by 
him. Comparing these with a list sent by Parker 
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to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 1568,* we can identify nearly 
all the Avorkers Avith fair certainty. 

According to this list, the archbishop himself undertook, 
besides Prefaces and other introductory matter, Genesis, Exo. 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Cor. -Hebrews inclusive. Andrew 
Pierson, prebendary of Canterbury (a conjectural expansion, 
supported by the initials A. P. G., of the single word ‘Gantu- 
ariaj ’), had Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bishop 
of Exeter (Wm. Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Rd. Davies) had Joshua-2 Kings. t The Bishop of 
Worcester (Edwyn Sandys) had 3 and 4 Kings and Chroniclei. 
Andrew Perne, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a con- 
jectural inference, like the former, by help of the initials A. P, 
E., from ‘Cantabrigi£e’)> Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The 
Bishop of Norwich (John Parkhurst) shared the Apocryphal 
books with the Bishop of Chichester (Wm. Barlow). The Bishop 
of Winchester (Rt. Horne) had Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (L Bentham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophets fell to the Bishop of 
London (Edmund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed. 
Scambler) took Luke and John ; the Bishop of Ely (R. Cox) 
Acts and Romans ; the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman) 

1 Corinthians ; and the Bishop of Lincoln (N. Bullingham) the 
General Epistles and the Revelation. 

It will be noticed that Parker’s list omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to this book in the Bible itself are T. B., 
supposed by Strype to designate Thomas Becon, formerly one 
of Oranmer’s chaplains, afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury. 
The Psalms had in fact been originally assigned to Edmund 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester ; and if the revised rendering had 
been made by him on the principles he does not scruple to 
avowjt the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar for correction. A difficulty is also caused by the fact 
that the initials at the end of Daniel, T. C. L., do not appear to 
correspond with the ‘ I. Lich. and Covent.’ of the list. But the 
explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1560-1580), is meant in both 
cases, the confusion of 1. and T. being easy ; and that he was 
accustomed to sign himself ‘Covent, and Lich.,’ reversing the 
usual order. 

By these united efforts there Avas produced, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugge, dAvelling 
j in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Avhat Avell deserved the 
I designation by Avhich it Avas often knoAvn, ‘ the 
Bible of largest AMume.’§ The title-page is 
chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, having 
AAMthin it, on an oblong label at the top, ‘ The 
holie Bible,’ II and in the centre, AAdthin an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth : above it, the royal 
arms ; beneath, in three lines, the text Non me 
pudet . . . credenti from Ro 1^®. The next three 
leaves have ‘ A Preface into the Bible foloAA^jmge,’ 
by Archbishop Parker. The fifth, sixth, and part 
of the seventh leaves are taken up Avith Cranmer’s 
‘prologue or preface.’ Other preliminary matter 
folloAvs, extending to the tAventy-sixth leaf, Genesis 
beginning on the tAventy-seventh. One interesting 
point among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
duction, peculiar, Ave believe, to this Bible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly reading 
aloud Avords or phrases Avhich might sound objec- 
tionable. Certain ‘ semy circles’ are used as marks 
to denote Avhat ‘ may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people.’ H This scrupulousness, 
which Avould have satisfied Seiden, might Avell have 
been extended to the designs used for initial let- 
ters ; some of Avhich (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews in the ed. of 1572) Avould be more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
than for an English Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth already mentioned, there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Wm. Cecil (to represent 
king David?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 

* Printed in the Correspondence of ArehbisJK^ Pwrher(J^Qx)££t 
Society), pp. 335, 336. 

t That is, 2 Samuel. 

t * Where in the New Testament,’ he writes to the archbishop, 

‘ one piece of a Psalm is reported, I translate it in the Psalm 
according to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 
the avoiding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diverse translations.’ — Parker Corresp. 

§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus. X. e. 2) the 
size of pag'e is 15| by 10| inches. 

II Some copies have the additional words : * conteyning the , 
olde Testament and the newe.’ 

The note is on the fifteenth leaf, signed ^ 1, next after th« 
list of ‘ faultes escaped.* 
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The ‘ other perusal,’ of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the benefit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jugge, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief title, ‘The holi Bible.’ But only 
negligent use had been made of the criticisms 
called forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named Laurence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which they were incorporated in the edition of 
1569 shows strikingly tlie want of care exercised. 
Two examples must suffice. In Mt 2Si'^ the tra- 
ditional rendering of ajxepliivov^, namely ‘ harmless,’ 
had been retained. Laurence pointed out that 
‘ careless ’ (in the sense of semrus) was rather the 
word. But he must have been surprised to find 
himself taken so literally that in 1569 the render- 
ing appeared, ‘ We will make you careless.’ Again, 
in Mt the Revisers, following the Great Bible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered /card- 
‘ let us enjoy ’ instead of ‘ let us take ’ (RV). 
Laurence found fault with this, on the ground that 
the original signified ‘let us take possession or 
seysyn (seizin) upon.’ In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as ‘ let us 
season upon his inheritance’ (‘sease on’ in AV of 

i611).t 

The most singular part of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 1569, the third 
of 1572 went back in many particulars to the first. 
A few examples will make tliis clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted by A, B, C. 

In Gn 3024 in A Anah is a woman : ‘ she fedde ’ ; in B, correctly, 
a man : ‘ he fedde ; ’ 0 goes back to ‘ she.’ — In Jg 5io A reads, 

‘ ye that dwell by Middin ’ (RV ‘ that sit on rich carpets ’) ; 
B ‘ye that syt vppermoste in iudgraent’ ; 0 goes back to A. — 
In Mt 155 A has ‘ by the gyft that [is offered] of me, thou shalt 
be helped ’ ; B ‘ what gift soeuer sbold bane come of me ’ ; 
0 agrees with A. — In Lk 22 A has ‘ and this first taxing was 
made ’ ; B ‘ this taxing was the first and executed when,’ etc. ; 
0 goes back to A. — In Ac li A and 0 have ‘0 Theophilus’; 
B ‘ deare Theophilus.’— -In Ac 7^4 A and 0 have ‘ I haue scene, I 
haue scene’ ; B ‘ I haue perfectly sene.’— In 1 Ti 12 A has ‘a 
natural sonne ’ ; B ‘ his natural! sonne ’ ; 0 goes back to A. 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columns : that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Bible. Many subsequent editions appeared. Dore 
{Old Bibles, p. 239) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 1568 to 1606 inclusive; Pocock seventeen, 
speaking doubtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an alleged folio of 1606. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 
an 8vo (included by Bore) of 1577. 

The Bishops’ Bible appears never to have received 
the royal sanction. Parker, indeed, in his letter 
of Oct. 5th, 1568, before quoted, tried to procure, 
through Sir Wm. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 

‘ The printer,’ he writes, ‘ hath honestly done his 
diligence. If your honour would obtain of the 
Queen’s Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity, it were po 
p*eat cost to the most parishes, and a relief to him 
for his great charges sustained.’ But, so far as is 
known, the application was unsuccessful. Accord- 
ingly, the claim to be ‘ set foorth by aucthoritee,’ 
made by the editions of 1574 and 1575, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1571 . The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical of that year expressly ordain that ‘every 
archlushop and bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest volume as 

* Life of Parker, 1821, vol. iii. p. 258. It has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laiarence in ques- 
tion,' a man in those times of great fame for his knowledge in 
the Greek,’ was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-master of 
Shrewsbury in 1568. 

t SeePocock’s art. in the Bibliographer, vol. i. p. 113, where 
more examples are given. 


lately printed at London.’ A like injunction was 
laid upon catliedrals ; and, ‘ as far as it could be 
conveniently done,’ upon ail churches.* 
vii. Roman Catholic.— It was not likely that 
English Roman Catholics should continue unmoved 
by this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
Every fresh version made by scholars of the 
Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Bouai, that this reproach— so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach — should be 
wiped away. The moving spirit in tins under- 
taking, as in the foundation of the college itself, 
was Br. William Allen, f made cardinal afterw^ards 
in 1587. _ But the actual work of making the new 
transition devolved almost entirely on Br. Gregory 
Martin, a native of JMaxfield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first batch of 
students at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557. 
Having chosen to forsake Oxford for Bouai, he 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.J Br. William Reynolds, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, Richard Bristow, 
a Worcester man, and others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Amid such circumstances, recalling in some 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its rise. The entire Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue together. But, owing to want of 
fund’s, a portion only could be published at a time. 
The NT was properly given the preference, and 
appeared in 1582 with the following title ; — 

‘ The I New Testament 1 of lesvs Christ, transj 
lated faithf vlly into English | ovt of the authentical 
Latin, according to the best corlrected copies of the 
same, diligently conferred with | the Greeke and 
other editions in diners languages : with | Argu- 
ments of bookes and chapters, annotajtions, and 
other necessarie helpes, for the better vnderjstand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the discouerie of 
the Corrvptions of diners late ti'anslations, and 
for 1 cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies. — In the English College of Rhemes. . . . 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny \ 1582 | cum 
privilegioJ 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
in clear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used. In some respects the arrangement of the 
RV is anticipated. The text is broken np into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
is given in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
fixed to the beginning of each verse. Quotations 
from the OT are printed in italics. At the head 
of each chapter is an ‘Argument,’ and ‘Annota- 
tions ’ at the end. 

Of the preliminary matter, the long Preface to 
the Reader, occupying leaves a ij-c iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
special points : (1) the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into English; (2) the reasons why the present 
version is made from the Vulgate ; (3) the prmcipies 
on which the translators have proceeded. They 
do not publish their translation ‘vpon erroneous 
opinions of necessitie that the holy scriptures 
should alwaies be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

* OardweU, Synodalia, i. 115. 

t Allen was born in 1532 at Rossall in Lancashire ; entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1547. He founded the seminary at 
bouai in 1568, and removed with it to Rheims in 1578, when 
disturbances in Flanders made Bouai unsafe. He died at Rome 
in 1594. 

I See the art. by Thompson Cooper in the Diet, of Nat. 
Biography. Martin and Bristow both died of consumption at a 
comparatively early age. 

§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus. 1008. c. &) 
the page measures S| by 6| inches. 
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indifFerently of all . . . . but vpon special con- 
sideration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.' Holy Church, while not en- 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions. Using the freedom thus left, divers 
learned Catholics, since Luther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe yet still 
repudiating the notion that all people alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the ground of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepancies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the j 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that | 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek ; and where that was not so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readings relegated to I 
the margin, but not necessarily of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Preface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of ' preli 
vitia,’ as Bellarmin called them,* must have been 
a shock difficult for these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style of their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole object in 
view. This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form ; ‘ continually 
keeping ourselves as near as is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases which by long 
use are made venerable . . . [not doubting] that 
all sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think 
that familiar which at the first may seem strange.’ 
In carrying out this principle it is inevitable that 
some felicitous phrases and turns of expression 
should be hit upon in the course of a long work. 

* A palpahh mount’ (He 12^^) is better than ‘the 
mount that might be touched ’ of the AV. In the 
first chapter of James alone it is to the Ehemish 
version that we owe ‘ upbraideth not ’ (v.®), ‘ nothing 
doubting ’ (v.®), ‘ the engrafted word’ (v.^^), ‘ bridleth 
not ’ (v.2®).t As Plumptre has pointed out, so great 
an authority as Bacon [Of the Pacification o/ the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhemists 
for having restored ‘charity’ to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favour of ‘love.’ 
In particular, the closeness with which the trans- 
lators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, which is an undoubted 
blemish in the AV. Thus, ■while diKatovv is cor- 
rectly rendered in our version ‘ to justify,’ dUaws 
and 6 iKaL 0 (ri!)P'iij are more often than not represented 
by ‘ righteous ’ and ‘ righteousness.’ J Once more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulgate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to accord with the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish 
version occasionally comes nearer our RV than 
does that of king James, Thus in Mt 5^^ the 
clauses, interpolated from the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, which find no place in the RV, are 
partially omitted in the Rhemish. So, too, this 
latter agrees with the RV in reading ‘ Christ ’ for 
‘God ’in IP 3^5. 

But, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must often have seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What else could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on ‘The 
Vulgate ' in Smith’s J)B, vol. iii. pp. 1706, 1707. 

t See Moulton, p. 187, where more examples are given. 

1 See an article in Th& Month, June 1897, pp. 678, 67k The 
writer appears to thinh that in Ac 1423, should 

be translated ‘ by imposition of hands.* 
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have been thought of such specimens as these: 
‘I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine* 
(Lk 22^®) ; ‘ the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come ’ (Ro 8^®) ; ‘For our 
wrestling is . . . against Princes and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the world of this darkenes, 
against the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials’ 
(Eph 6^2); ‘But he exinanited himself ’ (Pli 2^) j 
‘ Yet are they turned about with a little sterne, 
whither the violence of the director wil ’ (Ja 3^) ? * 

In 1593 the English College returned from Rheims 
to their old quarters at Uouai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha. 
In size, type, and general execution, they closely re- 
semble tlie volume of the NT published nearly tliirty 
years before. The title is ; ‘ The | Holie Bible j 
Faithfvlly trans-jlated into English, | ovt of the 
avthenticai | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diners 
languages. | With Argvments of the Bookes, and 
Chapters : [ Annotations : Tables : and other 
lielpes, I for better vnderstanding of the text : for 
discouerie of j corrvptions in some late transla- 
tions: and 1 for clearing controversies in Religion. | 
.... Printed at Do-way by Lavrence Kellam, \ at 
the signe of the holie Lambe. | m.dc.IX.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The second 
volume, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. A 
preface to ‘ the right welbeloved English Reader ’ 
goes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
about half the length of the other. The hindrances, 
which had delayed the appearance of the work, had 
all proceeded from ‘one general cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.’ The arguments for trans- 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latinisms, or original forms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ‘ Sabbath,’ 
‘ Ephod,’ ‘ Pentecost,* ‘ Proselyte,’ and the like, why 
not ‘ Prepuce,’ ‘ Pasch,’ ‘ Azimes,’ ‘Breadesof Pro- 
position,’ ‘ Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind ? 

This uncompromising principle gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, \vere published by Richard 
Challoner, Bishop of Debra, in partihus^ with the 
assistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Douai, and Walton, afterwards 
Vicar Apostolic of the northern district of England, f 
As thus revised, it is substantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. In Cardinal Wiseman’s opinion, ‘ though 
Challoner did well in altering many too decided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion . . . and by the insertion 
of particles where not needed.’ J 

The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages from 
the older and newer versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 

1609-10. 1768-4. 1886. 

2 K [2 S] 2U9 Adeo- Adeodatustheson Elhanan the son 
datusthesonneofthe of Forrest an em- of Jaare-oregim§. . . 
Forest a broderer. . . broiderer . . . 

* See now especially J. G. Oarleton, The Part of Rheims in 
the Making of the English Bible. Oxf. 1902, 

t See the art- on ‘ Challoher * by Thompson Cooper in the 
Biot, of Nat. Biography. Challoner was born at Lewes in 1691, 
and died in 1781. His parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losing his father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to Douai in 1704. 

f Cotton, aw2 Boway, p. 49 n., specifies, as an 

additional fault, Challoner’s excessive fondness for ‘that * aa 
equivalent to * who,’ ‘ whom,’ ‘ which.’ 

§ Oregim^ ‘ weavers ’ (thought by Kennicott to be a tran- 
scriber’s insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
suggested the polymitarius, ' hroderer,’ of the Vulgate. Want 
of space forbids any attempt at a commentary on these passagea 
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1609-10. 1763*4. 1885. 

2 Es [Neh] 917 and and set the head and appointed a 
gaue the head to to return to their captain to return 
areturne to their ser- bondage. to their bondage 

nitude. (inai-g.). 

Job 2613 and his and his artful hand His hand hath 
hand being the mid- hath brought forth pierced the swift 
wife, the winding the winding ser- serpent, 
serpent is brought pent, 
forth. 

Ps 67 [68] 15' 15 The The mountain of A mountain of 
mountane of God a God is a fat moun- God is the moun- 
fat mountane. A tain. A curdled tain of Bashan ; An 
mountane crudded mountain, a fat high mountain is 
as cheese, a fatte mountain. Why the mountain of 
mountane. Why suspect ye curdled Bashan. Why look 
suppose you crudded mountains? ye askance, ye high 

mountanes? mountains? 

Jer 5039 Therefore Therefore shall Therefore the 

shall the dragons dragons dwell there wild beasts of the 
dwel with the foolish with the fig-fauns. desert with the 

murderers. wolves (Heb. ‘ howl- 

ing creatures ’)shall 
dwell there. 

The free manner in which Challoner borrowed 
from tlie AV (itself enriched by earlier borrowings 
from the Khemes and Doway version) has been 
often remarked. A few verses will suffice in 
illustration. 

Ro S13 For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
shall be revealed in us. 

Eph 012 For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers ; against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places. 

Ph 26* 7 Who being in the fonn of God thought it not robberi-^ 
to be equal with God ; But debased himself . . . 

He 13^5 And do not forget to do good and to impart ; for by 
such sacrifices God’s favour is obtained. 

viii. The ‘Authorized.’— The so-called Autho- 
rized Version of 1611 had its origin in the Hampton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, 16th, and 18th, 
1604. On the second of these days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan party, Dr. John 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a learned and temperate divine, ‘moved 
His Majesty that there might be a new translation 
of the Bible,’ * alleging in support of his request 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It is not likely that much would have come of the 
motion, hut for its happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. The caustic remark of Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, that ‘ if every man’s ^ 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the spirit in 
which the proposal would have been received by 
his party generally. But, while they were content 
to let the matter drop, James was thinking out his 
plans for carrying Dr. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
effect. By July of that year we find him writing 
to the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
had made out a list of fifty-four learned divines, 
to whom the work he had at heart might he suit- 
ably entrusted. He also drew up, for the guidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full,t hut containing some sensible 
rales. In this he requires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those en- 
gaged on the task of translation. The king’s letter, 
dated July 22nd, 1604, was communicated by Bishop 
Bancroft J to his brother prelates on the 31st. In 
this letter king James speaks of having already 

* Sum and Substance of tho Conference ... by William 
Barlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell's History of 
Conferences^ ii. 187, 188. ^ , 

t It may be seen in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals^ ea. 
1844, pp. 145, 146. . « . v 

1 Bancroft was appointed to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end of 1604. Whiteift having died in February of that 
year, Ban croft discharged in the interval some of the archi- 
episcopal luties. 

appointed ‘certain learned men, to the number of 
four and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.’ 
But, for some unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into operation till 1607. Possibly the 
death of some of those selected, or the difficulty of 
providing for the maintenance of others, may 
have caused the delay. However, by 1607 ail was 
in working order. A list of the companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper of rules 
to he observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. The most important of the rales 
were the following : * — 

I. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
‘the Bishops’ Bible,’ to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original will permit. 

III. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, videlicet, the 
word ‘ church ’ not to be translated ‘ congregation,* 
etc. 

VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words . . . 

VIII. Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter or chapters, and having translated or 
amended them severally by himself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 
done, and agree for their parts what shall stand. 

As each company finished one hook, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their careful consideration. Where 
doubts prevailed as to any passage of special obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to ‘ any learned man in the land ’ for his judg- 
ment. Finally, ‘ three or four of the most ancient and grave 
divines in either of the universities, not employed in translat- 
ing,’ were to be * overseers of the translations as well Hebrew as 
Greek.’ 

It will be seen at once how much more effectual 
were the provisions made for securing accuracy 
and thoroughness in the work than those devised 
by Parker and his coadjutors for the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The lists of translators which have been pre- 
served offer some difficulties. The king, in his 
letter before referred to, speaks of the workers 
appointed as numbering fifty -four. Burnet’s list, 
which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may he accounted 
for by the death of members (as in the case of Mr. 
Lively, who died in May 1605), or some of the 
other changes to be looked for in a period of three 
years. W ood supplies two additional names — those 
of Dr. John Aglionhy, Principal of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, and Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Clirist 
Church. Others may still remain to be discovered. f 

The entire body was divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
lists are as follows : — 

First Westminster Company. 

{Genesis— 2 Kings). 

(1) Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster ; Master of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb., 1589-1605 ; Bishop of Winchester, 1619- 
26. (2) Dr. John Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s ; Master of St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Oamb., 1598-1607 ; Regius Professor of Divinity, 
1596-1607; Bishop of Norwich, 1618-9. (3) Dr. Hadrian k 

Saravia, best known as the friend of Hooker ; b. at Hesdin in 
Artois, 1531 ; made Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 1582 ; in- 

* They will be found in Cardwell’s Simodaliay ed. 1844, ii. pp- 
145, 146. Cardwell took them from Burnet, who ‘ himself took 
his list from a copy belonging originally to Bishop Ravis.’ 

t Mr. J. S. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Clark’s Register of the Uiiiv. of Oocford (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1897, ii. 
141), where a dispensation from the statutable exercises for the 
degree of D.D. is granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1605, 

‘ because engaged on the translation of the NT in London.* 
Arthur Lake, or Lakes, was at this time Master of St. Cross, after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells. A similar dispensation, for a 
like reason, dated 6th May 1605, is granted to John Harraar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under 11th Apr. 
1605, mention is made by Bishop Bilson, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sec. of State, of Dr. George Ryves, Warden of New College, 
as a translator. This ref. also we owe to Mr. Cotton. 'The 
names of Lakes and Eyves are new. The three dates given are 
interesting as furnishing evidence that some of the translators 
at least, bad got to work as early as the spring of 1605. 
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corporated D.D. at Oxford, 1590; Prebendary of Canterbury, 
1595 ; d. 1613. (4) Dr. Eichard Clerke, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602 ; d. 
1634. (6) Dr. John Leifield, or Layfield, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1535-1603; ‘ Lector linguae OrseCBB,’ 1593; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17 ; d, 1617. Noted for his skill in archi- 
tecture (Collier, Eccl. Hist. ed. 1852, vii. 337). (6) Dr. Robert 
Teigh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601 ; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1582 ; d. 1616. (7) ‘ Mr. Burleigh,’ probably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James’s College at Chelsea. 
(8) ‘ Mr. King,’ probably Geoffrej’ King, Fellow of King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, 1607. (9) ‘ Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Richard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson ; the friend of Casaubon and 
Scaliger. (10) ‘Mr. Beadwell,’ taken in like manner to be 
William Bedwell, scholar of Trin. Coll., Oxford, 1541 ; Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate Street, 1601 ; tutor of Pocock. 

First Cambridge Company. | 

(i Chron.— Ecclesiastes). \ 

(11) Edward Lively, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 1572-8; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575;* d. 1605. (12) Dr. John Richard- 
son, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Trinity, 1615 ; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1607-17 ; previously Fellow of 
Emmanuel. (13) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Master of Em- 
manuel Coll., 1584-1622; previously Fellow of Christ’s Coll. 
One of the four Puritan repre.sentatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
1581. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (15) Thomas Harri- 
son, Vice -Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-31. (16) Dr. Roger 

Andrewes, brother of the bishop, Master of Jesus Coll., 1618-32. 
(17) Dr. Robert Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 1593 ; suc- 
ceeded Lively as Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1605 ; d. 1607 ?. 
(IS) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow (?) of Peterhouse; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him ; d. 1651. 

First Oxford Company. 

(Isaiah — Malachi). 

(19) Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1591-8 
and 1604-10 ; Canon of Lincoln, 1604 ; President or Magdalen 
Coll., 1607 ; d. 1010. (20) Dr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, Dean 
of Lincoln, 1593 ; President of Corpus Christi Coll., i59S ; d. 1607. 
His share in the Hampton Court Conference has been already 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Thomas Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573 ; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1589 ; Rector of Exeter Coll., 1592 ; 
d. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590 ; 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 1601 ; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1610 ; d. 1620. (23) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Coi-pus 
Christi Coll., about 1568, afterwards of Brasenose ; Canon of 
Exeter, 1595-9 ; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24 ; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he VTote the Preface. (24) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1586 ; Rector of Quainton, Bucks, 
1595 ; d. 1637. Praised as an Orientalist. (25) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of New Coll., 1570; incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1581 ; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592. 

Second Cambridge Company. 

(The Apoco'ppha). 

(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 1580; Master, 
1590 ; Prebendary of Ely, 1609 ; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 

Brantbwait, Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584 ; deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity ; Master of Gains ColL, 1607 ; d. 1620. 
(28) Dr. Jeremiah Radcliffe, Fellow of Trin. Coll. (29) Dr. 
Samuel Ward, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623 ; Master 
of Sidney Sussex Coll., 1610. Had previously been scholar of 
Christ’s and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of the English repre- 
sentatives at the 83Tiod of Dort ; d. 1643. (30) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 1571 ; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-1628; d. 1628. He corresponded in Greek with 
Casaubon. (31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow” of St. John’s Coll., 
1580 ; Greek Lecturer, 1584-95 ; Prebendary of El3% 1615. MTien 
the Apocrypha was finished, he joined the first Cambridge 
company at their urgent request. (32) Robert Ward, of King’s 
Coll., Prebendary of Chichester ; Rector of Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hampshire. 

Second Oxford Company. 


(Gospels, Acts, Revelation). 


(33) Dr. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, 1696-1605 ; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1605 ; of London, 1607 ; d. 1609. (34) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University CoU., 1597 ; Dean of Win- 
chester, 1600 ; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1611-33 ; d. 1633. 
(35) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571 ; Dean of 
Worcester, 1697 ; d. 1604. As he died thus early, some have 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deaneiy, was the * Mr. Dean of Worcester ’ in Burnet’s list. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionby, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601 ; d. 1610. (36) Dr. GHes Thompson, 


* The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) gives 1580. A touch- 
mg picture of the close of this great scholar’s life — ^inferior as a 
Hebraist to Pocock alone— is reproduced, from a contemporary 
funeral sermon, in Cooper’s Athenm Cantal). 


matric. from University Coll., 1575 ; Fellow of All Souls’, 1580 ^ 
Dean of Windsor, 1602 : Bishop of Gloucester, 1611 ; d. 1612 

(37) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1585 ; Provost 
of Eton, 1596 ; editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13 ; founder oi 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy ; d. 1022. 

(38) Dr. John Perrinne, or Feme, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
1575 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615 ; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15 ; d. 1615. (39) ‘ Dr. Ravens,’ assumed to be 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. ; Rector of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605 ; d. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmai*, Fellow of New College ; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90 ; Head-Master of Winchester, 1588-95 ; Warden 
of Winchester, 1596-1613 ; d. 1613. 

Second Westminster Company. 

(Romans — J ude). 

(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590 ; Dean of Chester, 1602-5 ; Bishop of Lincoln, 1608-13 ; 
d. 1013, (42) ‘Dr. Hutchinson,’ taken to be Mr. William 

Hutchinson, of St. John’s Coll., Oxford ; Archdeacon of St. 
Albans, 1581 ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1589 ; d. 1616. (43) Dr, 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1607- 
14 ; Chaplain to James i., and Fellow of Chelsea College ; d, 
1614. (44) Dr. Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Preacher of Gray’s Inn, 1699 ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
1609; d. 1616. (45) ‘Mr. Rabbet,’ identified with iMichael 

Rabbet, B. A., of Trinity ColL, Cambridge, 1576 ; incoi’porated at 
Oxford, 1584 ; Rector of St. Vedast’s, 1604-17 ; d. 1630. (46) ‘ Mr. 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with 'Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 15S5 ; Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14 ; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 1611 ; d. 1614?. (47) Mr. William Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll, Cambridge, 1594; Professor of Divinity 
in Gresham ColL, 1604 ; d. 1607. 

With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apace. From an expression in the Translators’ 
Preface we may infer that their task took some- 
thing less than three years in completion. Con- 
trasting their own labours with tliose bestowed 
on the Septuagint version, linislied, according to 
tradition, in seventy-two dstys, they say, ‘The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, hut hath cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.’ Of the method of procedure 
we have an interesting glimpse left us by Selden.* 
‘The Translation in King James’ time,’ he writes, 
‘took an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met togetlier, and one read the 
Translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. : if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on.’ The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two from each centre.f Dr. Downes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus occupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1611, the volume appeared from 
the press of Kohert Barker, with this title: 
‘The I Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, j and the New : | Newly Translated out of 
the Originall | tongues, & with the former Trans- 
lations 1 diligently compared and reuised, by his i 
Maiesties speciall cQmandement. | Appointed to lie 
read in Churches. | Imprinted at London by Robert 
I Barker, Printer to the Kings | most Excellent 
Maiestie. | Anno Dorn. 161 L’ The title occupies 
the centre of a copperplate engraving, being 
flanked, right and left, by figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the four Evangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles ; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, is 
the sacred name of God ; on either hand the sun 
and moon; the Holy Dove beneath; and at the 
bottom of the plate the artist’s signature, * C Boel 
fecit in Richmont.’ 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 

* Table Talk, ed. 1868, p. 20. We owe the ref. to Dr. W esfccott. 

f Life of John Bois, by Dr. A. Walker; printed in Peck’s 
Desiderata curiosa. 
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border, representing, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the corner are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs ; ‘The | Newe | Testament 
of I our Lord and Sauior | Jesvs Christ | IlNewly 
translated out of | the Originall Greeke : and with 
I the former Translations diligently | compared 
andreuised,byhis | Maiesties speciall Com \ mande- 
ment. | Imprinted | at London by Robert | Barker, 

I Printer to the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. 1611. | cum Priuilepio.’ 

The first, or general, title is followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the Reader ’ (A 3 verso to B 4 verso). 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
occupy the remaining preliminary leaves. The 
text of this editio princeps is in black letter. Head- 
lines and summaries of the contents of chapters 
(the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words supplied, which would now be in 
italics, are in small Roman.* Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1606, were used again in this 
edition. The figure of Neptune is now found at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms, t By what warranty the clause ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches ’ was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that there can be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘ no edict of Con- 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation.’ J The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
was meant to supersede the old Bishops’ Bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
privileges, of that work. But, as has been before 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Bible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in all churches. Thus the new 
version was simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the editio princeps, nor at all in 
the first 8vo and some other early editions. § It 
will be observed also that the OT and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as ‘ newly translated 
out of the original tongues’; and the Preface is 
headed ‘the Translators to the Reader.’ This 
might be thought a disregard of the very first of 
the king’s instructions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word revised was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘ Trans- 
lators ’ themselves, while content to use this desig- 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is high time to leave them,’ they say, 
referring to Romanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
brief what we proposed ibo our selves, and what 
course we held in this our perusall and survey of 
the Bible. Truely (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark.’ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion: history has 
spoken. Especialljr as a well of English undefiled, 
drawing its waters in part from yet older springs, 

* The copy used for this description is the one marked 466 
i. 6 (1) in the Library of the British Museum. Size of page, 
lexmVinches. 

i Bee hoitie, A Centtiry of Bibles, 1S72, -p. 6. 

t Eadie, ii. 204. 

§ A list of those in which it is wanting is given by Lore, Lc, 
p. 326. 
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it has solaced the heart, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Liglitfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe critic 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the ‘grand 
simplicity ’ in which the language of our English 
Bible ‘ stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often afiected diction of the literature of that time.’ 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ 'with minuter care, marvels at 
‘ the perfect and easy command over the English 
language exhibited by its authors on every page.’ t 
And yet another, whose testimony may be of the 
greater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 
benefits derived from listening, in the course of 
public service, to the ‘grave majestic English,’ in 
which are enshrined ‘ the words of inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,’ and from associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are among the most sublime and 
beautiful ever written.’ ^ 

But it is of more importance, especially as hear- 
ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a just estimate of the defects of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyric. Some specimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in mind 
that their cumulative force loses its eflect when a 
short list only can find place. 

Gn l&‘2 ‘And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house ’ ; 20i6 ‘ Thus was she reproved ’ (r. And so thou art 
cleared) ; 2518 * And he died ’ (r. settled) ; 495 « Instruments of 
cruelty,’ etc. (variously emended) ; 49^ ‘ digged down a wall ’ (r. 
houghed oxen); 491-1 ‘between two burdens’ (r. between the 
cattle-pens) ; Ex 13‘i * This day came ye out’ (r. go ye forth) ; 
152 ‘ prepare him an habitation ’ (r. praise, or glorify him) ; 32^5 
‘ had made them naked ’ (r. had let them loose) ; 33? ‘ tabernacle 
of the congregation ’ (r.tent of meeting— distinct in use from the 
tabernacle) ; Nu 1125 ‘ and they did not cease ’ (r. but they did 
so no more) ; 2118 ‘ by the direction of the lawgiver ’ (r. with the 
sceptre ; but variously rendered) ; Jg 5i8 ‘ for the divisions ’ (r. 
by the brooks, or watercourses— see also vv.lO- 13-18. 17) ; 813 
‘ before the sun was up ’ (r. from the ascent of Heres) ; 1 S 13i 
‘ Saul reigned one year ’ (r. Saul was [thirty] years old when he 
began to reign — see margin of EV) ; 1 K 203ii ‘ with ashes upon 
his face ’ (r. with his headband over his eyes) ; 2238 ‘ and they 
washed his armour ’ (7*. now the harlots washed themselves) ; 
2K 1115 ‘without the ranges* (r. between the ranks) ; Ili8 
‘ they laid hands on her ’ (r. made way for her) ; 21® ‘ observed 
times’ (r. practised augury; ; 2 Ch 226 ‘ because of ’ (r, of) ; Job 
3633 ‘ the cattle also concerning* the vapour ’ (r. concerning the 
storm, or concerning him that cometh up) ; Is 2918 ‘ Surely your 
turning of things upside down shall be esteemed as the potter’s 
clay’ (r. Ye turn things upside down! Shall the potter be 
counted as clay ?) ; Ezk 13i8 ‘ kerchiefs upon the head of every 
stature’ (r. kerchiefs for the head of persons of every stature) ; 
Mai 23 ‘ I will corrupt your seed ’ (r, I will rebuke the seed for 
your sake). 

Mt 258 ‘ are gone out ’ (r. are going out) ; 2655 and elsewhere 
* a thief ’ (r. a robber) ; Mk 627 ‘ an executioner ’ (r. a soldier of 
the guard) ; Lk 159 ‘ called * (r. were calling, or would have 
called) ; 1913 « occupy ’ (r. trade, 07* do business) ; 2258 ‘ by the 
fire ’ (r. in the light of the fire) ; Jn 427 ‘ with the woman ’ (r. 
with a woman) ; 10 i 8 ‘ one fold ’ {r. one flock) ; Ac 1938 ‘ the law 
is open, and there are deputies ’ (r. court days are held, and 
there are proconsuls ; or the courts are sitting, and there 
are magistrates); 1 Co 1423 ‘one place’ (r. the same place); 
2 Co 913 ‘ experiment ’ (r. proof) ; Eph 4i2 ‘ for the work of the 
ministry ’ (r. to a work of ministration, — removing the comma 
after ‘ saints ’) ; Ph S2i ‘ our vile body ’ (7*. tlie body of our 
humiliation); 42 ‘Euodias’ (t*. Euodia) ; 2 Ti 46 ‘I am now 
ready to be offered ’ ( t*. I am already being offered) ; He 218 
‘ He took not on him the nature of angels ’ (7*. it is not of 
angels that he taketh hold, i.e. to succour or support) : 4® 
‘ Jesus ’(n Joshua— so also in Ac 7*^); Ja 117 ‘gim . . . gift’ 
(r. giving . . . gift) ; Bev 44 ‘ seats ’ (r. thrones). 

If "we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the translators, we should 
be better able to account for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is concerned, 

* On a Fresh R&sision of the English NT, 1871, p. 191. 
t Scrivener, The Authorised Edition, of the English Bible, 
18S4, p. 141. This is a reprint, with additions and corrections, 
of the same author’.s Introduction to the Gamliridge Paragraph 
Bible, 1S73. 

t J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, 1874, p. 56. 
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the variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. Be- 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who became Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis tfunius, who added 
a similar version of the Apocrj^pha, ‘ an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of PagninusJ * had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Polyglot t by the Spanish scholar, 
Arias Montanus. The Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available since 1517. Moreover, m the 
interval, versions into several modern languages 
had appeared: — a revised edition of the French 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva ; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602. t But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. The science of 
biblical criticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a textus 
receptusj representing what was best in the Com- 
plutensian and Erasmus. To supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of Beza’s Greek 
Testament with his Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be goin^too far to assert, 
with Hartwell Horne,:!: that ‘Beza’s edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis’ of the Authorized 
Version. But even Scrivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 passages ex- 
amined, the translators agree with Beza against 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in only 59 ; the remaining 80 being cases in 
which the Complutensian, Erasmus, or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus criticus at 
the command of the translators, they had an ad- 
vantage, w'hich it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of previous English 
versions. Some of these the king’s letter of in- 
structions had specially directed them to consult. 
Two others, not named in those instructions, they 
consulted frequently, and with the gi'eatest benefit 
to themselves. These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Douai OT appeared just 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical calculations, by which it has been sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It. must suffice to say that 
its obligation to both was great ; — to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriched vocabulaiy. At^ the same time its inde- 
pendence was never sacrificed. ‘It differs from 
the Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered : it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.’ § 

The gradual efforts that have been made from 
time to time to emend and perfect this noble trans- 
lation will be most fittingly noticed when we come 
to speak of the Revised Version of 1881. A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors ; and mention must be made brietiy of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
countless descendants of king James’s Bible. 

* \Ye3tcott^ General View, ^.2^8. t J&. p* 269. 

t See Bcrivemr's Supplement to tfte 4 F, 1845, p. 8 ; and the 
same 'wntev’s Authonzed Edition, 1884, p. 60, The edition of 
1 r>9S was Beza’s fifth and last, judged less correct than that of 
1589. 

s Westcott, l.c. n. 269. 


That the edition described above as the first was 
really the editio princeps of the AV, few scholars 
will 'be found to deny,* But, when we come to 
inquire which of the others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A number of Bibles 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
agrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but differs slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border BoeTs copperplate 
engraving, bnt a woodcut, similar to the NT border 
of A. t For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611) ; while the second, or NT title, 
has regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italics) ‘ Appointed to be 
read in Churches. ’J In what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other ? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two contemporary issues . . . 
separately composed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611.’ § But this supposition 
is negatived by the fact that in both these Bibles — 
and indeed in all the black-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type— the printing 
is so arranged that every leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
differences, could thus be interchanged, and in point 
of fact are often found so interchanged in copies 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It 'follows that no two could have been set up 
simultaneously from two corrected Bishops’ Bibles 
used as ‘copy’ by separate compositors. They 
could not by accident have brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Of these Dr. Scrivener chooses the latter. He 
considers B ‘ to have been printed first, and rejected 
by the translators on account of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition ; 
but to have been ultimately published, by a kind 
of fraud on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were dispersed.’ 11 Notwithstanding 
the learning and ability with which this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
credit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those who weigh impartially the evidence furnished 
by the en-ors and corrections observable in the two 
volumes. 

In endeavouring to single out the more notice- 
able in the almost endless list of editions of the 
AV that have appeared since 1611, our attention is 
first arrested by those which are conspicuous for 
the number of errors admitted, or for the efforts 
made to eliminate previous errors. A few pre- 
liminary words thus become necessary on the re- 
sponsibility of printers in the 17th century. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the appointment 
of King’s or Queen’s Printer, then or formerly, 
implied any obligation to greater vigilance m 
ensuring accuracy of printing. It was simply a 
matter of purchase, in this way Robert Barker’s 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
granted by Elizabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas ^^ilkes, and thus became Queen’s Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university press. In 1627 
the Barkers assimed their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill. But in 1635 Robert Barker’s second 
son, of the same name, bought back the reversion 
of the patent ; and it continued in their family till 

♦The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener will be mentioned 
presently. 

t For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; and 
the one we are describing, by B. 

t The actual copy described is that marked 3051 g 10 (1) in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

§Art. ‘English Bible,* by the late Bev. J. H. Blunt, in 
jBm.9 vol. viiL p. 389. 

11 We adopt the convenient summary of Scrivener’s views (foi 
which see his Authorized Edition, p. 5ff.) given by the Rev 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, A Study of the 
areat ^ She’ Bible, ISQO. iK 
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1709, having had a ran of 132 years. The subsequent 
stages, through Thomas Baskett, need not be par- 
ticularized. In 1799 a fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves ; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode.* 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lofty ideal of responsibility in a Ring’s Printer. 
He would feel it his first duty to recoup himself for 
tlie sums laid out. Any higher standard of work 
must be prompted by his own sense of noblesse 
oblige. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
traces of bad workmanship multiplying in editions 
of the AV, as the years roll on. A flagrant example 
of such negligence is to be seen in the 8vo edition of 
IbSljt printed by Robert Barker and the assignees 
of J. Bill. In this, besides many other mistakes, 
the ‘ not ’ is left out in the Seventh Commandment 
(Ex 20^^). For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of «8300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the fine, Laud, it is 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxford ; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

The universities, to which we are now accus- 
tomed to look for accuracy and beauty of typo- 
graphy, were late in the race. Cambridge, as we 
have seen, had pleaded the privilege of its press as 
far back as 1583. But in point of fact no English 
Bible issued from it till 1629; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1673-5. The Cambridge folio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buck, is a creditable 
piece of work, and shows traces of careful revision. 
But it is the first to exhibit a misprint, which held 
its ground, it is said, till 1803 — ‘ thy doctrine ’ for 
‘ the doctrine,’ in 1 Ti 

In 1638 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles I. Their 
names are preserved in a manuscript note, made in 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a contemporary 
Mastm' of Jesus College. They were Dr. Goad, 
Rector of Hadleigh in Sufiblk, an old Eton and 
King’s man ; Dr. Ward and Mr. Boyse (Bois), both 
already spoken of in the lists of translators ; and 
Mr. Mead, more familiar to us as Joseph Mede. 
Dr. Scrivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some firesh errata due 
to them : among these the substitution of ‘ ye ’ for 
‘ we ’ in Ac 6®, foolishly believed by some to be not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist influences. 

Of other editions of the AY, an 8vo, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1633, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland; the earliest in Ireland not 
appearing till 1714, and in America not till 1752.i 
A 12mo of 1682, professing to be printed in London, 
but in all probability from a press in Amsterdam, 
may be taken as a specimen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting the im- 
prints of London publishers, with the object of 
imposing upon English readers. They are mostly 
full of errors. Conspicuous for the magnificence 
of their typography are the noble folios of John 

* See the articles on Ohr. and Eoh. Barker, and on Thomas 
Baskett, by Mr. H. E. Tedder in the JHct, of National Bio- 
graj>hy. 

t Scrivener, Authorized EditioUt p. 25 n., gives 1632 as the 
date, and speaks of one copy only as known to be in existence, 
namely at Wolfenbiittel. Mr. Henry Stevens {Cat. of the Qaxton 
Celebration, 1877, p. 114) shows both these statement to be 
incorrect. The name ‘Wicked Bible* originated with Mr. 
Stevens in 1852. 

t This last was issued surreptitiously, bearing the false im- 
print of ‘Mark Baskett, London.’ A 12mo, produced at Phila- 
delphia in 1782, is believed by Cotton to he the earliest English 
Bible avowedly published in America. 
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Baskett (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridge, 1763). In the former of these, however, 
a misprint of ‘ vinegar ’ for ‘ vineyard ’ (or ‘ vine- 
garth ’ ?) in the headline over Lk 22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as ‘ The Vinegar Bible.’ 

Passing over the folio of 1701, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the first time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added in the margin, 
we^ come to two editions which, from their prox- 
imity of date and similarity of aim, may he con- 
veniently studied together. These are ( 1 ) an edition 
in folio and one in quarto (2 vols.), printed by J. 
Bentham at the CambridgeUniversity Press in 1762, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Paris, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; and (2) an edition, also in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1769, 
revised by Dr. Benjamin Blayney. The fame of 
Dr, Paris has to some degree suffered eclipse ; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessor’s 
work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a fire at Dod the bookseller’s having destroyed 
the greater part of the impression of 1762.* Yet 
competent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Paris to be at the least not inferior to that of his 
successor. There is extant a report, dated Oct. 25th, 
1769, t addressed by Dr. Blayney to his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in which he 
states the principles by which he, and by implica- 
tion Dr. Paris, had been guided. The restoration 
of the exact text of 1611, where not itself corrupt; 
the modernizing of the spelling ; the weeding-out 
of references to passages in no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones ; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names by adding their English equivalents in the 
margin ; the rectification of the use of italics ; the 
reform of the punctuation, — such were some of the 
objects aimed at. Oxford has done honour to Dr. 
Blayney, by making his two revisions of 1769 the 
standard text for its university press. Dr. Scrivener 
associates the work of Dr. Paris with his as deserv- 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to be 
‘ the last two considerable eflbrts to improve and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.’ 
With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. But a parting word of tribute must not, 
in justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Scrivener himself, whose Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible (in 3 parts, 1S70--3) is a model of care and 
laborious exactness. J 

* Somewhat sin^ilarly, the copies of Dr. BIayney*s edition 
suffered, though apparently not to the same extent, from a fire 
at the Bible Warehouse, Paternoster Row. 

t Eeprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine (xxdx. 617) a» 
App. D in Scrivener’s Authorized Edition. 

t We have not considered it within our province to notice 
versions of detached portions of Holy Scripture. But an excep- 
tion seems properly made in favour of Sir John Oheke’s trans- 
lation of St. Matthew and part of the first chapter of St. Mark. 
This singular work is in a fragmentary state, and there is 
nothing to show how far the author meant to carry it. The 
MS, in Cheke's beautiful handwriting, is preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Ohristi Coll., Cambridge. It is unfortunately defec- 
tive, having lost a leaf containing Mt inclusive, wanting 

also the last ten verses of ch. 28. It ends abruptly with the 
words ‘ Capernaum, and’ in Mk 1. Marginal notes are added, 
dealing chiefly, as befitted the scholar who ‘ taught Cambridge 
and king Edward Creek,* with the wording of the original, 
Oheke’s translation, though probably made about 1660, lay un- 
published tiU 1843, when it found a competent editor in the Eev. 
James Goodwin, B.D. Its chief peculiarity lies in the attempt 
deliberately made to exclude words of foreign origin, and like 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, to use solely, or as nearly so as possible, 
words of native growth. Thus for ‘cjaptivity’ he writes ‘out- 
peopling’ ; for ‘lunatic,’ ‘mooned’ ; for ‘publicans,’ ‘tollers’; 
for ‘apostle,’ ‘frosent’*, for ‘proselyte,’ ‘freschman*; lor 
‘crucified,’ ‘crossed.’ His principles in this respect were the 
opposite of those held Iiy Gardiner and his school. Sometimes 
he is not consistent. Thus in Mt 3 (he adopts the division into 
chapters, but not into verses) he uses ‘acrids* for locusts ; but 
in Mk 1 he retains ‘looustes,* putting oixpiUe^ in the margin. 
Sometimes his system reduces him to hard shifts, as when for 
‘tetrarch’ he gives ‘debitee of ye fourth part of ye contree.’ 
His method of spelling is interesting, from the light it throws 
on the pronunciation of the time. To indicate that » vowel is 
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IX. The ‘ Revised * Veesion. — I t must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the work of 1611 was 
not a new translation, but a revision of an old one. 
In any such case the thought is readily^ suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred in excess 
or defect : they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their own performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism. So it fared with the AV and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it became 
evident that, in certain quarters, it Avould meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
liostility is instructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may he influenced 
under such circumstances. 

Tlie leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broughton ; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified his inclusion in king James’s 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac- 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest.^ Rainolds and Lively 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he had 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 21st June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. He proposed to 
have the assistance of five other scholars ; to make 
none but necessary changes; and to add short 
notes. His views on the subject he further set 
out in ‘An Epistle to the learned Nobility of 
England, touching translating the Bible from the 
Original,’ published in 1597.* And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a say in the matter, by writing 
an ‘ Advertisement how to execute the translation 
now in hand, that the first edition be onely for a 
triall, that all learned may have their censure.* f 
We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or his advice attended to, his indignation 
icnew no hounds. A copy of the finished w^ork was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. Writing 
to a ‘ Right Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,* he passionately exclaims: ‘Tell his 
Majesty that I had rather he rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be urged upon poor churches.* 
It ‘ bred in me,’ he had just said, ‘ a sadnesse that 
will grieve me while I breath. It is so ill done . ’ t 
The reader vdll judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling ; and how far, as Broughton’s 
’earned editor contends, the words were spoken ‘in 
2 eal and vindication of the truth.* § 

As time w'ent on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lengthening 
list of errors due to the carelessness of printers. 
After the breaking out of the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
printing, became held in less esteem ; and the 
presses of Holland found their account in doing 
what the king’s printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bime 
thus imported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief judged to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a report to Parlia- 

long, he doubles it. Thus we have ‘taak' (take), ‘swijn* 
(swine), ‘ araeen,* ‘ propheet,’ ‘ Herood,’ and the like. ‘Ohuroh’ 
(p. 67) is said to he sounded ‘ moor corruptly and frenchlike ’ 
than the north-country * Kurk." Speaking genemlly, the value 
of the work is philological rather than biblical. 

♦ Printed in H. B.'s collected Works, Bond. 1662, p. 657 jBf. 
For several particulars in this account the present writer is 
indebted to the Eev. Alex. Gordon's art. in the Diet. o/Natimal 
Biography. 

fSIoane MSS, No. 8088, leaf 120 rerio, 

J Works, p. 661. 

I Works ; Dr. John Lightfoot's Pret, gig. 0. 


ment on the subject. In it they complained of the 
faultiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only ; hut "these, it must be admitted, were enough s 
— Gn 36“^ ‘ found the rulers^ for ‘ found the mules ’ ; 
Ru 4^® ‘ gave her corruption ’ for ‘ gave her concep- 
tion’ ; Lk ‘your condemnation^ for ‘your re- 
demption.’ The Assembly’s report was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Light- 
foot. In a sermon preached before the Long Parlia- 
ment, Aug. 26 th, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity for a ‘review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,’ that by this means people 
‘ might come to understand the proper and genuine 
reading of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation.’ * 

It* does not appear that either report or sermon 
produced any immediate effect. There exists, in- 
deed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘to search and observe wnerein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre- 
lates or printers or others.’ t But the spirit which 
prompted the motion for such an inquiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it. There were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected wuth them, not easy to reform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the University of Cambridge. But the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power, J prepares us 
to expect from them little conscientious work. 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilburne, 
Gent., printed at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
in Severall Late printea Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corrugation of sound and true Beligion, 
it was chiefly against these two printers that liia j 
attack is directed. The longer title, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract § describes it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
ligion, but more particularly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers ... * 
Kilburne brings heavy charges ; but he fully 
justifies them. Two specimens must suffice. Both 
are from pocket Bibles printed by Field, in 1G56 
and 1653 respectively Jn 7®® ‘this spake he 
of the spirits' for ‘this spake he of the Spiiit’j 
1 Co 6® ‘ the unrighteous shall inherit ’ for ‘ the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public opinion. If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent., he can 
hardly fail to be struck with the steady increase, 
first, of paraphrases, and then of new or emended 
versions of separate books of Holy Scriptui(j. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention many others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or let him apply a simple 
numerical test to the first fifty _years ot the 19th 
cent., taking Cotton’s List of Editions as a con 

♦ Newtb, Deciure# Eewmon, p. 92. 

t J6. P. 93. 

t Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 26; Loftie, Cmturp 0 
Bibles, pp. 12, 13. 

' § Reprinted by Lioftie, pp. 31-49. 
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veiiient basis for his calculation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
which there has not appeared some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some or 
all the books of the Bible, And Cotton’s List is 
not exhaust! v^e.* 

Whatever might be the merits or defects of 
these versions — and some of them are very de- 
fective, especially in point of stylet — they had 
the efiect of keeping alive an interest in the sub- 
ject. Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of 1611, with all its high qualities, could 
not be accepted as final. ^ Moreover, by the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mill, fientley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
work had been laid, or had at least begun to be 
laid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, wdiieh cul- 
minated during the middle third, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Reform Bill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men less satisfied with things 
as they were, simply because they were. It was 
the period of the biblical labours of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
and Scrivener, of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. 
Public attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a series of pamphlets and 
reviews. In 1849 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholefield’s learned Hints 
for an improved Translation of the New Testa^ 
ment. In October 1855 an Edinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of an Annotated Paragraph 
Bible^ published by the Religious Tract Society 
two years before, in which corrections of the AV 
had been freely introduced, expressed the con- 
viction, not only that ‘our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the great 
body of the people are aware of it ; and that 
their trust in its perfection, which has been so 
long opposed against any suggestion of improve- 
ment, can no longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 

* A good summary of the steps finally leading to the revision 
of ISSl, so far at least as the year 1863, is given in Professor 
Plumptre’s article on the Authorized Version in vol. iii. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. A list of works, hearing more or less 
directly on the revision of the AV, beginning with Robert 
G ell’s Essay, fol, 1059, will be found in the App. (pp. 216-9) 
to Trench’s On the A V of the NT, 1859. 

t It is almost a slaying of the slain to quote Dr. Edward 
Harwood {A Liberal Translation of the NT, 2 vols. 8vo, 1768), 
who thus begins the parable of the Prodigal Son : ‘ A gentle- 
man of a splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 
One day the j^ounger approached his father, and begged him in 
the most importunate and soothing terms to make a partition 
of his effects betwixt himself and his elder brother. The in- 
dulgent father, overcome by his blandishments, immediately 
divided all his fortunes betwixt them.’ Ja 22. s appears thus : 

‘ For should there enter into your assembly a person arrayed in 
a magnificent and splendid dress, with a brilliant diamond 
sparkling on his hand, and should there enter at the same 
time a man in a mean and sordid habit; Your eyes being 
instantly attracted by the lustre of this superb vest, should 
you immediately introduce the person thus sumptuously habited 
into the best seat,’ etc. A revised version of the Bible by J. T. 
Conquest, M.D. (2nd ed. 1846), purports to contain ‘nearly 
twenty thousand emendations.’ The following are a few brief 
specimens 

Is 9i*s ‘Nevertheless the darkness shall not he such as was in 
her anguish 

When at first he rendered contemptible 
The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 

So shall he confer honour upon them 
By the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations. 

The people who walked in darkness, have seen a great 
light: 

Those who dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them the light shineth. 

Thou hast multiplied the nation, 

Whose joy thou didst not increase, . . 

1 Oo 1612 < How say some among you, that there is no resur- 
rection and future existence of the dead ? ’ 

He 78 < Without recorded father or mother, without descent, | 
having neither predecessor or successor in office. . . ' 
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laying the attempt.’ * On March 1st, 1856, Canon 
Selwyn brought the matter before the notice of 
the Lower House of Convocation, and followed 
this up, in the autumn of the same year, by the 
pamphlet just cited. In July 1856 Mr. James 
Hey wood, M.P. for North Lancashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crowm, 

‘ praying that Her Majesty would appoint a Royal 
Commission of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the authorized version of the Bible 
as had been alreac^ proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might he willing 
to offer them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to recommend.’ f After a 
short discussion the motion was withdraAvn. But 
its author did not let the subject drop; publishing 
The Bible and its lievisers in 1857, and the State 
of the Anthorized Bible Revision in 1860. In 1857 
a good pattern of what such a revision should be 
was set in the publication of The Gospel according 
to St, John . . . revised by five clergymen. In 
1863 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossington), suggested the nndsrtaking of the 
‘S]3eaker’s’ Commentary, one express object of 
which was ‘ a revision of the translation.’ 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
by the spring of 1870 things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th of that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. S. Wilberforce), anticipating a 
motion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower House, moved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 

‘ that a Committee of both Houses be appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may be appointed by the Convocation of the 
Northern Province, to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
by marginal notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
sages Avhere plain and clear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
same, shall, on due investigation, he found to 
exist. ’J The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. A. Ollivant) 
carried an amendment, to include the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
amended, had been agreed to, it Avas sent down to 
the LoAver House (Feb. 11), Avhere it was accepted 
Avithout a division. In pursuance of it, a ,]oint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 
Upper House and sixteen of the LoAver, was formed. 
The Convocation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-operate. They 
admitted the existence of blemishes in the AV. 
They Avere ‘favourable to the errors being cor- 
rected.’ But they ‘Avould deplore any recasting 
I of the text.’ No tAvith standing, the work went 
[ on ; and on May 3rd a Report of the joint Com- 
mittee, embodied in five Resolutions, was laid 
before both Houses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions affirmed — 

‘ 1. That it is desirable that a revision of the AV of the Holy 
Scriptures be undertaken. 

2. That the revision he so conducted as to comprise both 
marginal renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert in the text of the AV. 

8. That in the above Resolutions we do not contemplate any 
new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the 
language, except when in the judgment of the most 
competent scholars such change is necessary. 

4. That in such necessary changes the style of the language 
employed in the existing version be closely followed. 

* Notes on the proposed Amendunent of the Authorized 
V&rdon . . „ by AVilUam Selwyn, Canon of Ely, 1866, p. 11 

t Newth, as before, p, 103 ; Ellicott, ConMderaUoris m 
Revision, I870,jp. 5. 

X Westeott, Eng. Bihle, p. 388, quoting Chronicles of Con* 
vocation. The words ‘ Hebrew or * will be noticed as indicating 
a motion originally wider in its scope. Three members of the 
NT Revision Company (Drs. Westcott, Newth, mod Moulton^ 
have left accounts of these proceedings. 
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5. That it is desirable tha‘; Convocation should nominate a 
body of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religious body they may belong.* 


This Report was unanimously adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were at once 
nominated, in accordance with the terms of the 
last Resolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May 5th the report was 
discussed in the Lower House. Some opposition 
was tliere shown to the principle embodied in the 
last clause of the fifth Resolution ; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their own body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held its first 
meeting on May 25th, 1870. It then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indicating the lines on which 
the work should he carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full : — 


I. Committee to separate into two Companies — one for OT, 
the other for NT. 

11. Names of the members of Convocation, nine in all, 
forming the OT Gompan3L 

III. Names as before, seven in ail, for the NT Company. 

IV. OT Company to begin with Pentateuch. 

V. NT „ „ „ Synoptical Gospels. 

VI. Names of * Scholars and Divines’ (18) to be invited to join 

the OT Company. 

VII, Names of ‘ Scholars and Divines ’ (19) to be invited to join 

the NT Company.* 

VIII, Tliat the general principles to be followed by both 
Companies be as follows : — 

‘1. To introduce as few alterations as pos-slble into the 
text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expressions of such 

alterations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. 

3. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 

revised, once provisionally, the second time finalh^ 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 

4. That the Text to be adopted be that for which the 

I evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 

i when the Text so adopted differs from that from 

i which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 

{ tion be indicated in the margin. 

f 6. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 

1 ^ final revision by each Company, except two-thirds of 

^ those pi-esent approve of the same, but on the first 

i revision to decide by simple majorities. 

6, Cases in which voting may be deferred. 

' 7, Headings of chapters, etc., to be revised. 

8. Permission to consult learned men, ‘whether at home 
or abroad.’ 




IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to be com- 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity in language. 

X. 1. 2. 3. ‘ Bye-rules ’ as to the mode of making corrections. 

The invitation given in accordance with Resolu- 
tions VI. and VII. was declined by Canon F. C. 
Cook, Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the Britisla Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who accepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles was prevented by ill-health from joining 
in the work, while Professor M‘Gill was removed 
by^ death in 1871. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in "the same year. Two other members of like 
standing. Dr. Chr. W'ordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at an early stage of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen in their stead, of whom 
one, Dean Meiivale, resigned in 1871. Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows : — 


MEMBEES of the OT EEVIBION COMPASIY.t 
The Et. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St, Davids (Chair- 
man till 1871). 


* The names in Resolutions II., HI., VL, VII. are included in 
the final lists given below. 

t This and the following list are drawn up, in the main, from 
those prepared by Di; Philip Schaff for his to the 


The Rt. Rev. E. H. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards ol 
Winchester (Chairman from 1871). 

The Rt. Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur 0. Hervey, Bishop of Bath and 
W^ells. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Very Rev. E. Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity 
Oxford ; afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 

The Ven. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

The Ven. H. J. Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. 

Dr. W. L. Alexander, Professor of Theology, Congregational 
Church Hall, Edinburgh. 

Mr. R. L. Bensly, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Gonville and 
Oaius College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Birreli, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. 
Andrews. 

Dr. Frank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr. T. Ghenery, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 
The Rev. T. K. Chejme, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; afterwards Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, 0.xford. 

Dr. A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr, B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent’s 
Park, London. 

Dr. George Douglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Dr. S. R. Driver, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; 

afterwards Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

The Rev. C- J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkfield, Windsor. 

Dr. P. Fairbairn, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
The Rev. F. Field, author of Otium Norvicense ; editor of 
Origen’s Hexapla. 

The Rev. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, W'esleyan College, 
Didsbury. 

Dr. 0. D. Ginsburg, editor of Ecclesiastes^ etc. 

Dr. F. W. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol. 

D». John Jebb, Dean of Hereford. 

Dr. W. Kay, late Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

The Rev. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of St. Oath. Coll., afterward# 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 

Dr. J. M‘Gill, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews. 

Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, 
Lampeter ; afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 

Dr. E. H. Plumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. A. H. Saj'-ce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College ; 

afterwards Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 

Dr. W. Sehvyn, Canon of Ely ; Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Dmnity, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen ; afterwards Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of .ALrabic, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Dr. D. H. Weir, Professor of Oriental Langutiges, Glasgow. 

Dr. W. Wright, Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Librarian, afterwards Bursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Members of the NT Revision Company.* 

The Rt. Rev. 0. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Chairman). 

The Rt. Rev, S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

The Rt. Rev. G. Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Most Rev. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield (Prolocutor 
of Lower House of Convocation). 

The Very Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury. 

The Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean o^ Westminster. 

The Very Rev. Robert Scott, Dean of Rochester. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Lincoln. 

The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 

The Ven. William Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

The Ven. Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, President of the Baptist College, Regent’* 
Park, London. 

Dr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Dr. John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 

Dr. F. if. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 

Gr. Test, 1883. It will be noticed that the present list contains 
37 names, Dr. Schaff’s only 27. There is no real discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death, or resignation during the progress of the 
work. If they had sat as members, for however short a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to 1875, after which year no new names were 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 3. Under the 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors M‘Gill, Weir, and 
Davies, Under the latter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Professor Plumptre. 

* Dr. Schaff’s list (exclusive of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Troutbeok) contains 24 names ; the present one, 28. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadie 
(removed by death), and of Dean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Rev, W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St, Paul’s. 

Dr. B. H. Kennedy, Canon of Ely ; Regius Professor of Greek, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; 

afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. Milligan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

Dr. W. F. Moulton, afterwards Master of The Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr, S. Newth, Principal of New College, Hampstead. 

Dr. Alexander Roberts, Professor of Humanity, St. Andreivs. 

Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener, afterwards Vicar of Hendon. 

Dr, G. Vance Smith, afterwards Principal of the Presbyterian 
Coll., Carmarthen. 

Dr. 0. J. Vaughan, Master of the Temple ; Dean of Llandaff. 

Dr. B. F. Westcott, Canon of Peterborough ; Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

The two Companies, thus constituted, began 
their labours in June 1870. On the morning of 
June 22nd the members of the NT Kevision Com- 
pany met together in Henry vii.’s Chapel, to join 
in Holy Communion, as the best preparation for 
the work then to be begun. The OT Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th. One of 
the NT Revisers, Dr. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting description* of the mode of pro- 
cedure observed in the Company to which he be- 
longed. Much of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies ; bnt want of space forbids 
all hut the briefest extracts. The place of meet- 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, placed 
at their disposal by Dean Stanley. Here, on four 
consecutive days of every month in the year, 
except August and September, the NT Revisers 
met. The session lasted from eleven to six, 
with half an hour’s interval for lunch. The 
ordinary routine is thus described ; — Preliminary 
matters over, ‘ the Chairman invites the Com- 
pany to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The ques- 
tion is then asked whether any textual changes 
are proposed ; that is, any readings that differ 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
published by Robert Stephen in 1550. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is briefly stated, and the proposal considered. The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent, 
devolved upon two members of the Company, who, 
from their previous studies, are specially entitled 
to speak with authority upon such questions — Dr. 
Scrivener and Dr. Hort. . . . After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro- 
posed reading acce^jted or rejected.’ The reading 
l3eingthus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
and were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, with such methods, progress 
would necessarily be slow. In fact, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 153 verses, or an 
average of 17 a day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections ; one beginning the Epistles, while the 
other proceeded with the Gospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived. 

Meantime an event occurred which, whOe pro- 
mising to make the work more thorough, seemed 
likely to render it still more protracted. This was 
the association with the English X Revisers of two 
Companies of American biblical scholars. The 
arrangements were not completed till Dec. 7th, 
1871, and work was not actually begun by the 
American contingent till Oct. 4th, 1872, after they 
had received from England the first revision of 
the Synoptic Gospels. § But there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. ‘On July 7th, 1870, it was 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Leefitm, as before, p. 117 ff. 

t Jb. p. 121. 

t The word ‘ English ’ is used in its widest sense. 

§ Schaif, as before, p. 391 fi'. Dr. SchafE was himself the 
President of the Am ^rican Committee. 

the Upper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the co- 
operation of some American divines.’ This was 
at once assented to by the Upper House.* Difli- 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis- 
played on both sides. A visit of Dr. Angus to 

New York in August 1870, and of Dr. Schaff to 
this country in the following year (when he was 
present, unofficially, at one of the meetings of the 
English NT Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smooth the way. A repre- 
sentative Committee of American scholars and 
theologians was formed, with Dr. Schafl’ for Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows : — 

Old Testament Revision Company (American). 

Dr. W. H. Green (Chairman), Theological Seminary, Princeton, 

N.J. 

Dr. G. E. Day (Secretary), Divinity School of Yale College, New 

Haven, Conn. 

Dr. C. A. Aiken, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. T. W. Chambers, Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, N.Y 

Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. J. de Witt, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dr. G. E. Hare, Divinity School, PhUa. 

Dr. C. P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Phila. 

Dr. T. Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y. (d. 1877). 

Dr. C. M. Mead, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Dr. H. Osgood, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dr. J. Packard, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Dr. 0. E. Stowe, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Strong, Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, Beirht, Syria (consulting member on 
questions of Arabic). 

New Testament Revision Company (American). 

Dr. T. D. Woolsey, New Haven, Conn. (Chairman). 

Dr. J. H. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
(Secretary). 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Dr. J. K. Burr, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, President of Haverford College, Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosbj’-, Chancellor of New York University, N.Y. 

Dr. Timothy Dwight, Divinity School, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. H. B. Hackett, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

(d. 1876). 

Dr. James Hadley, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New 

Haven (d. 1872). 

Dr. Charles Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

(d. 1878). 

Dr. A. C. Kendrick, University of Rochester, N.Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Delaware. 

Dr. M. B. Riddle, Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Dr. Charles Short, Columbia College, N.Y. 

Dr. E. A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (d. Feb. 1881). 

It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died before seeing the fruit of 
their labours, but not before they had each taken 
part, for a longer or shorter time, in the work. 

Two names are not included — those of Dr. O. R. 
Crooks of New York, and Ur. W. F. Warren of 
Boston — both of whom accepted the invitation to 
join the Company, but found themselves unable to 
attend. The place of meeting was the Bible 
House, New York. Owing to the start they had 
gained, the English Companies had finished the 
first revision of the Synoptic Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pentateuch, respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to begin. 

The manner in which their fellow-work was then 
carried on is described in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 

* We transmitted to them from time to time,’ say the Eng- 
lish Revisers, ‘ each several portion of our First Revision, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and corrections. 

These we considered with much care and attention during the 
time we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as 
they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of 

* TimeSi May 20th, 1881, quoted hy Schaff, 
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all, we forwarded to them the RV in its final form ; and a list 
of those passages in which they desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and renderings will be found at 
the end of the volume.’ 

The first revision of the entire NT occupied six 
years of labour ; the second, about two years and a 
half. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary details, prolonged 
the task of the English Company till Nov. 11th, 
1880, ‘on which day, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close.’ * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened ; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May 17th, 1881, for London, and Friday, May 20th, 
for New York, that the actual publication took 
place. The scene in each city on both those days — 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other traffic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed — ^will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Schaff computes that at least three million 
copies of the Devised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 
year of its publication. 

Meantime the revision of the OT was advancing, 
on similar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 
extent of ground to be covered. The Revisers in 
this case were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version difiers less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Preface, dated July 10th, 1884, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
five sessions, ending on June 20th, 1884, having 
occupied 792 days, usually; of six hours each. 
The day of actual publication. May 19th, 1885, 
was marked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in its complete iorm, 
bore the title ‘ The | Holy Bible | containing 
the I Old and New Testaments | Translated out of 
the Original Tongues | Being the Version set | 
forth A.D. 1611 1 Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. | Printed for the Uni- 
versities of I Oxford and Cambridge 1 Oxford \pr 
Cambridge] | At the University Press | 1885.’ 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have been con- 
templated by Convocation. That it was finally 
included in the scheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copyright. In the course of 
1872 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the bare cost of production, including the travelling 
expenses of members of the Companies; whose 
labour, in other respects, was a laoour of love.f 
It was then for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apocrypha should be 
included in the scheme of revision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compact thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Revisers (the Americans not joining in this part of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT Company should 
have finished its task, it should resolve itself into 
three committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apocrypha. ^ These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1611, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 

* Newth, as before, p. 125. 
t Westcott, .BiWe, pp. 346, 347. 

i Preface to the Apocrypha in the RV, from whidi most of 
the particulars immediately following are taken. 
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mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Sirach ; the second had 1 Mac. , to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith 
the third vvas to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees. 
The London Committee began work on May 11th, 
1881, and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mac. on Nov, 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. 11th, 1882. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
1881 to tlie summer of 1892. During this com- 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 
time (July 1884) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their number a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apocrypha. Of these 
six, two were unable to take any part in the 
work ; and Dr. Field, one of the OT Company, 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle- 
ment of the text, died in April 1885. A small 
committee of four members — Professor Lumby, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright — had thus the task of revising 
what remained of the Apocrypha, comprising 
1 and 2 Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses. For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benefit 
of Bensly’s careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the ‘ miss- 
ing fragment’ (7^®-^*^^). In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at- 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1895. It bore the title : ‘ The | Apocryphal 
Translated out of the 1 Greek and Latin tongues! 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compared 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1894 1 Printed for the Universities of j Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] ] At the 
University Press 1 1895.’ 

In endeavouring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the RV, it will be convenient to take 
the component parts of it in the order in which 
they appeared. The NT, moreover, challenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import- 
ance, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much more numerous than in the case 
of the OT, and because the attack and defence 
were here the most strenuous. As was not un- 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt 6®'^*®, Lk ll-‘^) alike it was now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much curtailed. For ‘ Our Father which art in 
heaven’ it had simply ‘Father.’ It lacked alto- 
gether two petitions — ‘ Thy will,’ etc., and ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ These changes were made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest ; and the 
clauses omitted were duly noted in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their rights. But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil’ to ‘from the 
evil one ’ could not be so easily defended. It was 
understood to have been accepted mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Lightfoot. A chief argu- 
ment for the change, the aUeged fact that pdaaerdaL 
dro, as distinguished from p^xxaadai iK, denotes 
deliverance from a person^ not a staU, was con- 
troverted by other scholars ; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instance, the renderings in tho 
text and margin could have changed places.* 

* See, for an outline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur 
ham’s three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21sfc, 
1S81, reprinted in A Fresh Revision of the Ax, 3rd ed. 1891, 
and Canon P. G. Cook’s A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
London^ 1882. 
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Fault was also found with the change — the 
uncalled-for change, as it seemed to many — ^in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song of Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-group- 
ing the well-remembered lines — 

‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart, 0 Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace ’ ? 

A more perfect parallelism, it might be replied, 
and a closer adherence to the order of the original. 
But the further question might be pressed : How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 
atic translation ? 

More irritating, however, than such changes in 
important passages as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One accus- 
tomed to ‘Jesus stood on the shore,* in Jn 21^, 
could not take kindly to ‘Jesus stood on the heach,^ 
even though assured that the rendering of aiyioXbs 
was thus kept uniform. Nor would one who knew' 
how deeply the phrase ‘ vials of wrath ’ was em- 
bedded in our language, fail to demur, if he read 
Kev 15, at having ^ howls of the wrath of God* 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Re- 
visers of 1611 and those of 1881 both equally 
admitted that no two words in difterent languages 
cover precisely the same ground. But from this 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con- 
clusions. The older translators felt justified by it 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original. They even made a merit of doing so. 

‘ We have not tied ourselves,* they say in their 
Preface, ‘ to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of w'ords, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done. . . . That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word ; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew 
or Greek w’ord once by purpose^ never to call it 
intent . . . thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom.* 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AV, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called licence. The translation may 
gain in spirit and buoyancy, but at the cost of 
losing other qualities yet more precious. How 
much is lost, for instance, by the capricious altera- 
tion of ‘ destroy * to ‘ defile,’ in 1 Co 3^^ ? — * If any 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.* Nothing but the love of variety for its 
own sake could have prompted the double render- 
ing of dLatpicreLS in 1 Co 12‘^’® by ‘ difierences * and 
‘ diversities,’ and of ivepyTjiidTiav and its cognate 
^verb by ‘operations* and ‘worketh.* Hardly less 
‘^injurious to the sense, in many passages, is the 
converse fault of using the same English word 
to translate different words in the original. Thus 
‘ light* serves as the equivalent of tpaa-T'hp (Ph 
2^^), (pcoTLcrjiids (2 Co #), (p^yyos (Lk 11^), \6xvos (Mt 
5-^) ; ‘ know * of otda, yLvd}(TKO), imyLvdjffKca, and iTrlcrra- 
mu The Revisers of 1881 were fully alive to the 
difficulties placed in their way by this peculiarity 
of their predecessors’ labour, and speak in their 
Preface of the principles on which they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They discriminated, as far as possible, 
between ‘varieties of rendering which were com- 

* Professor Plumptre computes the number of variations in 
rendering from the AV of the NT to be more than 35,000. 
Others make them 36,000. See Canon Cook’s Second Letter j 
p. 6 and n. Cook further estimates that the deviations from 
the Greek text of 1611 in that adopted by the Revisers exceed 
5000. Edgar (The Bibles of England^ 1889, p. 342) agrees, 
making the exact number 6002. The Greek text used by king 
James’s translators, so far as it could be ascertained, was 
published at Cambridge by Scrivener, and had, as footnotes, 
the readings preferred by the Revisers. A similar work, but 
with converse arrangement of text and notes, was published 
at Oxford by Archdeacon Palmvr. The calculation was thus 
made easy. 


patible with fidelity to the true meaning of the 
text ’ and ‘ varieties which involved inconsistency, 
and were suggestive of differences that had no 
existence in the Greek.* To the former class they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thought 
that they would have acted more wisely if they 
had made this class more comprehensive, instead 
of sacrificing so mnch for a uniformity of render- 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves. * 

It may be well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
passages from the NT in which the rendering of 
the RY is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of passages in which 
the changes made are considered by many to be 
for the worse. 

(A) Changes admitted to be for the better, 

RV1881. 

Mt 1215 And Jesus perceiv- 
ing it. 

Mk 421 Is the lamp brought 
to be put under the bushel, 

. . . and not to be put on the 
stand? 

Mk 438 And he himself was 
in the stem, asleep on the 
cushion. 

Mk This he said^ making 
all meats clean 
masc. in A, B]. 

Mk lO'is lord it over them. 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
in thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417 ... as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking 
sad. 

Jn 41 . . . was making and 
baptizing. 

Jn 211 Tend my sheep. 

Ac 232’? This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
be slain of them, when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, 
and rescued him. 

Ac 2628 With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian. 

Ac 2740 And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in the 


AV 1611. j 

Mt 1215 But when Jesus 
knew it [as if for a time he 
had not known it]. 

Mk 421 la a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel . . . 
and not to be set on a candle- 
stick? 

Mk 4S8 And be was in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow. 

Mk 71® . . . purging all 
meats. 

Mk 1042 exercise lordship 
over them. 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
into thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417 ... as ye walk, and 
are sad? 

Jn 41 . , . made and bap- 
tized. 

Jn 2118 Feed my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was taken j 
of the Jews, and should have ; 
been killed of them : then 
came 1 with an army, and 
rescued him. 

Ac 2628 Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Obrlstian. | 

Ac 2740 And when they had 
taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the 
sea. j 

1 Co 728 . , . but I spare 
you. 

1 Co 95 Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife 

. . .? 

Ph46 Be careful for nothing. 

2 Th 21 ... by the coming. 

ITi 318 . . . purchase to 
themselves a good de^ee. 

1 Ti 6® . . . supposing that 
gain is godliness. 

2 Ti 225 . . . who are taken 
captive by him at his will [pro- 
nouns ambiguous]. » 

Tit 112 The Cretiana are al- 
way liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 

Ja 125 ... he being not a 
forgetful bearer, but a doer of 
the work. 


1 Co 728 , . , and I would 
spare you. 

1 Co 95 Have we no right to 
lead about a wife that is a 
believer . . . ? 

Ph48 In nothing be anxious. 

2 Th 21 . . . touching the 
coming. 

1 Ti SI8 . . . gain to them- 
selves a good standing. 

1 Ti 65 . . . supposing that 
godliness is a way of gain. 

2 Ti 226 , . . having been 
taken captive by the Lord’s 
servant unto the will of God 
[see also m.]. 

Tit 112 Cretans are alway 
liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. 

Ja 125 .. . being not a hearer 
that f orgetteth, but a doer that 
worketh. 


AV1611. 

Mt 626 . . . till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing. 


(B) Changes not so admitted. 

EV 1881. 


Mt 526 till thou have paid 
the last t farthing. 


* See the examples of inconsistency in rendering in the RV 
collected by Edgar, p. 362. dfbMtrxecXos is ‘teacher,’ ‘doctor,* 
‘master*; xCpws has four equivalents ; irapaxXr.cri? and (raKdQ>’Xv<» 
each five. Of course, some of these are AV renderings allowsd 
to remain. 

+ Gr. ttrx»rov. A high authority, Hr. F. Field, himself one of 
the Revisers, characterizes this change as one ‘than which no 
single verbal alteration has met with more general reprobatioii 
(Notes on the Translation of the Nl\ 1899, Pref . p, xiv n.). 
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Mfc 1332 ... it is the greatest 
among herbs. 

Mk 162 . . , they came unto 
the sepulchre . . . 

Lk 5*5 . . . we have toiled 
all the night, and have taken 
nothing. 

Jn 172 . . . that he should 
give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him. 

Ac 2127 Canst thou speak 
Greek ? 

Ac 2716 . . . we had much 
work to come by the boat. 

Ro 57 Yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even 
dare to die. 

Ro 5it For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. 

1 Co 51 It is reported com- 
monly . . . 

2 Co 102 . . . that I may not 
be bold when I am present 
with that confidence, where- 
with I think to be bold against 
some, which think of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
. . . were the promises made. 

1 Ti 32 bishop . . . 

1 Ti 610 For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

He 113 .. . for before his 
translation he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God. 

He 127 If ye endure chasten- 
ing, God dealeth with you aa 
with sons. 

He iss Let your conversa- 
tion §§ be without covetous- 
ness. 

Rev 195 Praise our God, all 
ye his servants. 


RV ISSl. 

Mt 1332 ... it is greater* 
than the herbs- 
Mk 102 . . . they come to the 
tomb . . . 

Lk55 . . . we toiled all night, 
and took nothing, t 

Jn 172 . . . that whatsoever 
thou hast given him, to them 
he should give eternal life. 

Ac 2137 Dost thou knowt 
Greek? 

Ac 2716 ... we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure § the 
boat. 

Ro 57 for II peradventure for 
the good man some one would 
even dare to die. 

Ro 515 For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many. 

1 Co 51 It is actually IT re- 
ported . . . 

2 Co 102 . . . that I may not 
when present show courage 
with the confidence wherewith 
I count to he hold against 
some, which count of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 , knowing that a 

man is not justified by the 
works of the law, save [m. but 
only] through faith in Jesus 
Christ.*’^ 

Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
were the promises spoken. 

1 Ti 82 The bishop . . . 

ITi 610 For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
evil.tt 

He 115 .. . for before his 
translation he hath had wit- 
ness borne to him that he had 
been well-pleasing unto God. 

He 127 xt is for % t chastening 
that ye endure ; God dealeth 
with you as with sons. 

He 13s Be ye free from the 
love of money. 

Rev 193 Give praise to our 
God, all ye his servants. 


The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 
some respects more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had had to face. On 
the one hand, their subject was a much longer one ; 
more varied in its contents, and hence requiring 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt with 


* Query, used here as a superlative? fAti^av is so used ii 
Mt 181 and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative form 0 
adjs. to disappear in NT Greek (noticed by Rutherford in th 
Pref. to his new translation of Romans, 1900) is illustrated b 
the fact that ^iyttrras is only found once in the NT (2 P l^). 
t Justified by RV on ground of aorist t 


J For the ellipse of XaXuv with EkA}5v;<rr;, see Field, in loc. 

found in AV. ‘Secure,’ as a verb, only i 
Mt 2814 (vf/Mi ^ufAiptfAvovs iTo(vi(ro/iAtv), wh^re the Revisers hav 
substituted ‘nd you of care.* As a rendering of ^tpixpu-ri 
yevieroctt in the present passage, ‘secure’ is inappropriate, unles 
(as is probable enough) the RV uses it as simply equivalent t 
^getholdof.’ 

^ H The ‘for’ refers to a thought suppressed, by a common G) 
Idiom. Rutherford thus supplies the ellipse : ‘I say harel 
conceivable, not wholly inconceivable ; for,’ etc. As left in th 
text the words are scarcely intelligible. 

H ‘ Actually ’ in this sense is a modernism. 

** Burgon (The Remion Revised, p. 147) quotes Bp. Word: 
worth of Lincoln as saying that the statement thus put fortl 
with ‘save’ instead of ‘but,’ or ‘but only,’ ‘is illogical an 
erroneous, and contradicts the whole drift of St. Paul’s arin 
ment in that Ep. and in the Ep. to the Romans.’ 

ft rravTwv -r^v, not nr«vrfi/A,v, is ‘all,’ not ‘all kinds of.’ Wit 
&? anarthrous as predicate, Field (in loc.) aptly compares (aftf 
Wetstein) Athen, vii. p. 280 A, »px,^ xxi p!^» srotfrog wyetQov aj ti 

yXCTpoSTiOOVVl. 

It has undoubtedly better authority than el. But, with th 
allowance, let the two versions he compared simply as English 
§§ Gr. 0 rpoffos. ‘Let your manners be without auarict 
(Rhemish). It must be admitted, however, that the AV is ver 
l^intelhgible here, or, if intelligible, gives a totally faJve sens 
10 a modem reader. 


it ; beset, moreover, with greater obscurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from many 
quarters upon the NT. On the other hand, the 
confessed obscurity of many passages formed a 
justification of the Revisers’ work ; fewer persons 
were competent to criticise their work ; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearance of the revdsed NT, in 1881, 
in which to profit by the verdict passed by public 
opinion upon the performance of their colleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that ‘ as 
the state of knowledge on the subject is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent to adopt the Massoretic Text as the basis 
of their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho- 
rized Translators had done, only in exceptional 
cases.’ 

Being carried out on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text : the grouping by paragraphs, the indication 
by spaces of a change of subject, the clearer mark- 
ing of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
I for poetical books and passages, and the like. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text if not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often be the case that & 
particular reading in the margin is one which a 
majority — though not the requisite majority — of 
the Revisers would have wished to see inserted in 
the text. It is permissible to conjecture that an 
example may be found at the outset in On P, where 
‘ the spirit of God moved upon ’ is left undisturbed, 
but the margin offers the alternative rendering 
‘ was brooding upon ’ (cf. Dt 32^^). As in the case 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed — that, namely, which directed that the 
revision should extend to ‘the headings of pages 
and chapters.’ Both classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether ; with the twofold advantage 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator is not encroached upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 
question that will occur to many minds is, whether 
the changes made are proportionately as numerous 
as in the ,NT. Is there, in particular, so frequent 
an infringement of the rule laid down by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ‘ to introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible into the text of the AV, consist- 
ently with faithfulness’? The prevalent opinion 
is that there is not. But to give a decisive answer 
is less easy than might he supposed ; partly from 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and partly 
from the fact tliat the language of the OT is in 
general less familiar to most persons than that of 
the NT.* Tims in Jon 4® we had ‘to deliver him 
from his grief’ — a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of ‘ grief.’ Instead of 
this, we now have ‘ to deliver him from his evil 
case’ — a rendering which, whOe closer to the 

* A writer in the Church (Quarterly Review (Oct. 1885, pp. 
190, 191) reckons that there are about 830 changes in Judges, 
684 in Pss 1-41, 335 in Hosea, and 1389 in Job, ‘the most 
difficult book in the OT.’ In the Edinburgh Review of the same 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained.' The reviewer notes 
2094 changes in the entire Book of Psalms, 1278 in Jer., 1650 in 
Ezekiel. On an average of nine hooks, the changes marked 
‘important’ number about one-sixth of the whole. But it is 
obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what change! 
were important. 
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Hebrew,* lacks the spirit and force of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the substi- 
tution of ‘ my provocation ’ for ‘ grief * in IS 
where Hannah pleads ; ‘ Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the Heb. djj 3 ?] have I spoken hitherto.* 

The OT Kevisers made it a principle not to depart 
from the Massoretic Text save in ‘exceptional 
cases.’ One such case occurs in Jg 18^^ where 
are described the idolatries of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son — as we now read — of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
01 the text in the passage in question, by writing 
a • suspended N ’ over and between the M and S in 
Moses, thus converting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.t The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vrdgate. 

To take another example. In P,s 24® the AV 
reads ; ‘ This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, 0 Jacob’; with the 
marginal variant, ‘ O God of Jacob.’ All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Revisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin ; 
in which they have the support of the LXX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the ancient versions being in these and 
some other instances J indisputable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ‘ exceptional ’ with a greater latitude of 
meaning. To have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity of encumbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss 2 ^^ ^nd 
22^®), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile conflicting renderings as best he can. 

A word must be said in passing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Revisers. The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sight to be a sound and consistent one. ‘ Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not perfectly in- 
telligible,’ they have changed it for another. 
Where, ‘although obsolete,’ it ‘was not unin- 
telligible,’ they have suffered it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own illustration, ‘to ear’ (IS 8^^) 
and ‘earing’ (Gn 45®) are replaced by ‘to plow’ 
and ‘ plowing,’ as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading. On the other hand, ‘boiled’ is re- 
tained in Ex 9^^ (‘the flax was boiled’), as the 
word is still occasionally met with in country 
parts, and has no English equivalent to express 
its meaning — that of ‘ podded for seed.’ But, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice ; the reason 
in this case being, that words and phrases intel- 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
another, and hence it is difficult to know where to 
draw the line. The result is at best a compromise. 

‘ Artillery ’ is gone from 1 S 20^® ; but ‘ bravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beauty, § is re- 
tained in Is 3^®. Cain is now a ‘ wanderer,’ not a 
‘ vagabond ’ ; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are ‘creeks,’ not ‘breaches’; the question 
of Achish (1 S 27^®) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’ to ‘raid.’ But we still meet 
with ‘ occurrent ’ for ‘ occurrence ’ (1 K 5^), ‘ chap- 

* ini;"]!?, literally rendered in the LXX by Utro vm xctzm ahroZ. 
t See Lord Arthur Hervey’s note, ad Zoo., in Thi Speaker's 
Commentary. 

t As Ps 162, Ps 2216, 1 Oh 628. See the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review, before referred to, pp. 186, 187, where these 
passages are discussed. 

$ See the marginal reading of lii 4^^. 
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men’ for ‘traders’ (2 Ch 9^^), ‘sibh’ for ‘since.’ 
In 1 S ‘ carriage ’ is propeily changed to 
‘baggage,’ as in Is and elsewhere; and in 
2K 23^^ ‘title’ (from the Vulgate) is in like 
planner replaced by ‘ monument.’ * Yet the honse 
in which the leper king Azariah dies is still called 
a ‘ several,’ instead of a ‘ separate,’ house (2 K 15®) ; 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
for ‘regretted’ is still found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 2P“). 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just to the OT Eevisers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty rendering, 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 2 S H®, for instance, David’s 
bidding ‘ the use of the bow ’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah* has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of use to 'song, as the word to be 
supplied, it is seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
of the how,’ was the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statement in Is 10^^, ‘though 
thy people Israel he as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading ‘ only ’ for ‘ yet ’ ; both words being alike 
in italics. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the AV it stands : ‘ For the 
Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined. . . .’ In the EV itis : ‘ For a consum- 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord. . . 

‘ The ships of Tarshish,’ in the older rendering of 
Ezk 27^®, by a poetical but not very intelligible 
metaphor, ‘ did sing of thee in thy market.’ Now, 
in simple prose it is ; ‘ were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.’ In a very obscure passage, Hos 5^ 

‘ the revolters are gone deep in making slaughter ’ 
can at least be understood, which is more than 
can he truly said of the earlier version : ‘ are pro- 
found to make slaughter.’ Hab gains much in 
terseness, not to say fidelity, by the rendering 
‘whose might is his god,’ in place of ‘imputing 
this his power unto his god.’ Other examples 
crowd upon the memory, hut these will suffice. 

As we try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments as a finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises : Is their work a failure or a 
success? Will the Bible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version ? Fortunately, we are spared 
the necessity of replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowly, for a 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general 
acceptance ; and how the Psalter it contains has 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common Prayer, t Knowing as we do 
the long and unselfish labour bestowed by the 
Revisers upon their task, we cannot but sympathize 
with the aspirations with which their Prefaces close. 
But as it is a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to restore — not renovate — an ancient building, so 
is it perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most loving and cautious, as well as skilful, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of 1611, 
For its ‘ marvellous English,’ to recall a familial 

*The Hebrew word Lere so rendered, is translated 
‘sign’ in Ezk 3915 (aV and RY), while in Jer 3l2i its plural is 
‘ wasnnarks.’ See Edgar, as before, p, 319 n, 

t See some remarks on this by Scrivener, Authorized Edition, 
p. 139. Professor Oheyne, who quotes the passage {Expositor, 
3rd ser. vol. v. p. 304), justly urges in reply the claims of sense 
as against sound. Butin a translation of poetical books both 
must be studied, ks a passing illustration, let the reader call 
to mind two sentences from the older version of Ps 147a 18 
‘Who giveth fodder unto the cattle,’ and ‘ He bloweth with his 
wind and the waters flow’; and ask himself what has been 
gained by the alteration of these in the RV. 
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passage of F. W. Faber, ‘lives on in the ear like 
a music, that never can be forgotten. ... Its feli- 
cities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.’ The makers of that version erred, no 
doubt, in many places. Small credit is ours, if, 
with the added knowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we can discern their faults. But great will be the 
praise of that scholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shall be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties.* 

The revision of the Apocrypha was, as before 
said, an afterthought. It was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Revisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, whilst, in the Speaker's 
Commentary, the Apocr., issued in 18SS, was in- 
cluded under the general title of ‘ The Holy Bible,’ 
the title-page of tiie revised edition of 1895 makes 
no such claim. Tlie Preface ends simply with the 
unassuming hope ‘ that it will be found helpful to 
the student, and acceptable to the general reader | 
of the Apocrypha.’ This seems to make a few 
words desiralile on the position held by the 
Apocrypha in our English Bibles, f 

The first printed English Bible containing the Apocrypha was 
that of Miles Coverdaie, 1535. In a short prolo^e, Coverdale 
describes these writings as ‘ The bokes and treatises which 
aniong-e the fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like 
antliorite with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
fonnde in the Canon of the Hebrue.* After giving a list of 
them, which agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds : * Unto these also belongeth Baruc, 
whom we haue set amonge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
because he was his scry be and in his tyme.’ He then explains 
that these books ‘ are not iudged amonge the doctours to be of 
like repntacion with the other scripture, as thou [good reader] 
mayest perceaue by S. Jerome in epistola ad Pauiinum. And 
the chefe cause therof is this : there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest trueth 
in the other bokes of the byble. Neuertheles, I haue not 
gathered them together to the intent that I wmlde haue them 
despysed, or little sett by, or that I shulde think them false, for 
t am not able to proue it. 

The above * gathering together ’ of the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while it might seem an 

* It will be instructive to note the progress made in a 
parallel revision movement— that concerned with the German 
Luther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip Schaff’s in the Expositor, 3rd ser, vol. v. p. 468 ff. The 
work was begun, in 1863, by the Eisenach German Evangelical 
Church Conference, and the result of their labours appealed at 
Halle, in 1883, under the title ; Die Bibel, Oder die ganze HeiZige 
Schrijt des Alien und lieuen Testaments nach der deutschen 
Uebersetzung D. Martin Luthers, The revised NT had been 
already published separately. The Halle publication was re- 
garded as a Probe-bibel, or specimen of what was proposed. 
The revision was carried out with extreme care, but in too 
conservative a spirit ; as may be Judged from the fact that, 
while the English revised NT contained some 36,000 changes, 
the German contained only 200. Failing to please either party 
—those who desired and those who deprecated change — * it was 
recommitted by the Eisenach Conference of 1886 for final 
action.’ After being subjected to a second and more thorough- 
going revision, and kept back for the proverbial nine years, the 
Luther Bible was issued again at Halle in 1892. A Preface by 
Dr. 0. Prick, Director of the v. Oanstein Bible Society, gives an 
interesting account of the progress of the work, and the lines 
on 'Which it had been carried out. Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes ; to correct errors and remove 
archaisms, without needlessly disturbing the venerable ‘rust’ 
on Luther’s handiwork ; to keep in view the wants of school 
and congregation, while not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of scholars in short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily recast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altogether untouched — the large class of those whom Dr. 
Frick might have described as holding to the opinion of Magr. 
Petrus Lapp, in the JSpp. obscur, Vtromm : ‘ Sacra scriptura 
sufficienter est translata, et non indigemus aliis translationi- 
bus.’ 

Dr. Prick refers, for fuller information on the subject, to 
Das Werk der Bibelrevisim, Halle, 1892. See also two articles 
by Dr. PI. L. Strack in the Expositor, 3rd ser. ii pp. 178-187 ; 
V. pp. 193-201 ; and Punch’s Beurteilung dsr ren, Ausqabe d, 
N.T. 189S, . . . Cannstadt, 1896. 

+ For a fuller treatment of the subject, see the art. Apocrypha 
in vol. i., that by Bishop Ryle in Smith’s DB, and Dr. 
Salmon’s General Introduction to the Apocr. in the Speakefs 
Commentary, 


appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more sharply cut the liiif 
dividing the canonical from the uncanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two clas.ses should be indiscriminately re- 
garded as Scripture. Even Colet, in his Myght 
fruitfull Monicion, cites or refers to Sirach more 
frequently than any other book ; and later still, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1563), we 
find passages from the A pocr. quoted as ‘ Scripture 
written by the Holy Ghost,’ or as ‘the Word of 
God.’ * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
grouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that tliey migiiLt be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that some copies of the Genevan Bible 
of 1576 were issued witlioiit the Apocrypha, f In 
any case, the practice of printing Bibles not con- 
taining the Apocr. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of sufficient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail in arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Br. John Lightfoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, com- 
plained of the privilege, curtailed as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apocryphal writings. He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New Testaments. ‘Thus sweetly and 
nearly,’ he exclaims, ‘ should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretc-lied Apocrypha doth 
thrust in between.’ ‘ Like the two cherubins in 
the temple oracle,’ he continues, the Law and the 
Gospel would touch each other, ‘ did not this 
patchery of human invention divorce them 
asunder. 

But in fact the concessions made to the Puritan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference itself, 
with regard to tlie use of the Apocr. in the 
Lectioiiary of the Church, and the large excisions 
then agreed to, § furnish evidence enough, if any 
were still needed, of the diminished esteem into 
which the Apocryphal books were falling, and 
help to explain the comparative carelessness with 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of tlie Apocr. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestowed 
upon the canonical books, is certain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a body which comprised perhaps fewer scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
first to finish their allotted share of the work. 

‘ For the rest,’ says Scrivener, H ‘ they are con- 
tented to leave manjr a rendering of the Bishops’ 
Bible as they found it, when nearly any change 
must have been for the better ; even where their 
predecessor sets them a better example they resort 
to undignified, mean, almost vulgar words and 
phrases ; and on the whole they convey to the 
reader’s mind the painful impression of having 
disparaged the importance of their own "work, or 
of having imperfectly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

One peculiarity of the AV of the Apocr. could 

*This was noticed by Pusey in Ms Eirenicon. See the 
Church Quarterly Rev., Oct. 1888, p. 140. In the first part of 
the Sermon of Swearing, a quotation from Wisdom is intro- 
duced by the words : ‘ Almig-hty God hy the wise man saith.’ 

t Churton, Uncanonical and Apo(yi\ Seripture, Inti’od. p. 21. 

i Salmon, Gen. Introd. p, xxxvii 

§ A tuU list of these is given in Perry, Bist of the Eng 
Church, L pp. 105, 106. 

li Authorized Edition, p. 140. Scrivener notes that Dr, 
•Robert Gell in his Essay, 1659, formed a like unfavourabl# 
opinion of the revision of the Apocr. in the AV. 
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hardly fail to strike the reader, though it might the same time it should be observed that 7 re!.kix.ti>utrdxt is not a 
not occur to him to ascribe it to its true cause— mere synonym of (cf. HeSis), but ^ the nociou 

Th^o ics of bscoming Stale, dccrepit, wom out (Lk r2*^'>). Nor is ‘wicked 

Simple liej^llj^cnce. iillS is the scarcity of ^ords ness ’ quite adequate as a translation of zaz&iv. On tlie 

111 italics, or, in case of the earljr black-letter other hand, the rendering in the RV of by ‘ are come home 
editions, in small Roman type. As first published, thee’ is excellent 


there were only fifty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ‘ In fact only three instances 


Wis 722-25 (Bishops^ EibUy here, differing much from Cov.). 

22 For Wisdome, whiche is the woorker of al thinges, hath 


of oil lofinr fhoTi Qlv ^!=;4 Ti 1^®^ vv isdome, wmcne is the woorker of ai tnmges, natn 

OCCUl at all later than feir 4 d , aftei which [ ], or taught me : for in her is the spirite of vnderstandyng, whiche is 
sometimes 0, are substituted in their room.’ * 


holy, one only, manifolde, subtile, quicke, inoouing (marg. or 


It may he of service for forming a just estimate huely), vndefiled, plaine, sweete, louyng the thing that is good, 
mf thA ■n'iprif «5 of tbo AV and T?V or. Sharpe, whiche can not be letted, dooiiig good. 

? A -..2L 51 '^ Kmde to man, stedfast, sJre, free from care, hauyng al 

rw irvrvnm t e. ortv. ^ ^ .. vei'tues (luarg, or power), circumspect in (marg. or hauyng 


far as the Apocr. is concerned, to set down two 


or three short extracts, taken almost at random regard of) al thynges, and passing through al vnderstandynj 


fi om the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of 1611 and 1895. 
The copy of the Bishops’ Bible used is one of the 
2rid ed- of 1572. Tiie first passage taken shall be 

r J.1, „ J _ £.^1 1 /» A ^ 1 


cleane and subtile spirits. 

24 For wisedome is nimbler than al nimble thinges, she goeth 
through and atteyneth to al thinges, because of her cleamiesse. 

25 t'or she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowyng from the glory of the almyghty [God] ; there- 


irom the description of a friend in Sir 6. And ”0 thing oomme vnto her. 

liere we are struck at the outset by the advantage The spirit of Divine Wisdom fe here described by a string of 

M ^ .‘I ^ spithcts, numbermg in the Grcck tsxt twentj-oiie (7 X S). Th s 

the later Rev iseis have gained m recognizing, by a rendering of the AV is a great improvement on that of ths* 
sjT'Steiil of parallelisms, tise poetical character of earlier versions. In the EV, where further changes are made 
the book. The same remark applies to Wisdom, there is a slight tendency to diffuseness. Thus vospov, ‘intelli- 
■ • X X .| . whTT if ffsot * (‘ Understanding,’ A\), becomes ‘quick of understand- 

llilS in tUin SUj^j^estb tlie question . wny, ll tne ing»; iuz'ivviTovt ‘mobile’ (‘lively,’ AV, with which compare the 
principle of sticiiornetry was admitted in the case double sense of ‘quick’), becomes ‘freely moving’; rpccvovy 
of the Sapiential books, it should have been ‘ penetrating,’ ‘ distinct ’ (‘ clear,’ AV), becomes ‘ clear in utter- 
io-norpd in nthpr nnrfc; of thp Aimpr-u-idm Wh^r ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat ‘disertus.’ The render- 
Ignoiea m OUier paits ot tne Apocryplia. VMiy i„j of by ‘alone in kind’ also seems doubtful. On the 

.sliOlud It not nave been applied to portions, at other hand, ‘ unhindered ’ is a terser rendering of istaAsTs. than 
least, of Baruch, to the psalmic Prayer of ‘ which cannot be letted * (AV) ; and there are several others of 
jManasses, and to the Song of the Three Children ? 


‘ penetrating,’ ‘ distinct ’ (‘ clear,’ AV), becomes ‘ clear in utter- 
ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat ‘disertus.’ The render- 
ing of uovoyivU bj’’ ‘ alone in kind ’ also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, ‘ unhindered ’ is a terser rendering of zzakurov than 
‘ which cannot be letted * (AV) ; and there are several others of 


The result, as we have it, seems to point to a want One of the minor defects pointed out in the RV 
of uniformity of plan. of the Apocr. is a want of consistency in the 

„ spelling of proper names. The Revisers, in their 

SiRACH 6 (Bishops* Bible, 1572). Preface, show themselves aware of this, and plead 

6 Holde frendship with many, neuerthelesse baue but one in niitigation the difficulty of securing ‘ uniformity 
’“lftKetti™rf?ee"rf^ of plan in the work of the four connuittees.’ But 

> geue hym credence. the fault lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met with 

8 For somme man is a freendebut for bis owne tume, and wyl in the same verse. Thus in 2 Es 2^®, where the AV 

5 t abide in the day of trouble. had consistently ‘ Esay and Jerernv/ the former is 

9 And there is somme freende that turneth to emmtie, and x.? < tt f iw. 

iketh part agajmst thee : and yf he knoweth any hurt by thee, altered to Esaias in the R V , vv hue the latter IS 
e teileth it out. ^ ^ left untouched. In of the same book, one 

10 Agayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, solitary change is made in a string of proper 

nd in the day of neede he contmueth not. namp<?l-+hflt of ‘ A ()’o-Pn« » to ^ A ’ • arid t hiq 

11 But m thy prosperitie he wyl be as thou thee selfe, and tnat) 01 Aggcus DO iigga..u& , ana tins 

eale plainely with thy households folke. IS left betwixt such incongruous forms as ‘ jSahura 

12 If thou be brought lowe, he will be agaynst thee, and wyl and Abacuc, Sophonias, . . . Zachary and Malacliy.’ 


counseller of a thousands. 

7 If thou gettest a freende, prooue him first, and be not hasty 
to geue hym credence. 

8 For somme man is a freendebut for bis owne tume, and wyl 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

9 And there is somme freende that turneth to enmitie, and 
taketh part agaynst thee : and yf he knoweth any hurt by thee, 
he teileth it out. 

10 Agayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, 
and in the day of neede he continueth not. 

11 But in thy prosperitie he wyl be as thou thee selfe, and 
deale plainely with thy householde folks. 


be hydden from thy face. 

Here, in v.6, for ‘Holde frendship,’ etc,, the AV has, more 
literally, ‘ Be in peace with many ’ ; the RV, still more exactly, 
‘Let those that are at peace with thee be many’ — ol tipvjvtuovris 
arot la-rua-a.y irakAo/. In V.7, for ‘If thou gettest’ (Coverdale and 
Bish.) the AV and EV needlessly, ‘If thou wouldest get.* It is 
exactly ‘ If thou art getting ’ (or ‘ acquiring ’), tl xroiczti. For 
‘ to geue hym credence’ (so, too, Cov.), the AV, not so well, ‘to 
credit him.’ The EV, more simply, ‘to trust him.* In v.8, for 
the cumbrous ‘somme man is,’ etc., retained by the AV, the 
EV has, more neatly, ‘ there is a friend that is so for,’ etc. Not 
to delay over lesser matters, a more important question is. 
What is the friend referred to in w.U- 12 ? Is it a faithful friend 
(so the Lat. ‘ Amicus si permanserit fixus,’ followed by Cover- 


In Jth 8^ ‘Elcia,’ as it is in the A 7, is altered to 
‘Elkiali,’ which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (n;p^n Hilfeiah), nor the Greek 
(’EXfceid), nor the Latin (Elai). 

More serious is the cliarge brought against the 
Revisers of neglecting the help which the Oriental 
Versions were capable of atibrding them.* For 
example, in Sir 25^® they are content to reproduce 
the meaningless rendering of the AV, ‘ There is no 
head above the head of a serpent,’ without any 
hint of a better sense being procurable. Yet help 


But a sure frende,’ etc.), or is it the time-seiwer of v.io? far to seek. The Svriac v’^ersion, as Eders- 


The Bis^ and AV are undoubtedly right in taking the latter YiQim points Out, is literal! V ‘there is not a head 

view, but obscure the sense by beginning v.u with ‘But* mstead xu^ i > a ...4 

of ‘And.* tha t?.v T nfLk fts t h e •m paning^ r»]fta.r — vifiOT& hitt&T than the head ot a serpent. And this 

« ut oHce suggcsts — ^wliat Bissell and others had 
imdwillYe^oWoverthyl^^ * already perceived— that the Hebrew word, here 

If thou Shalt be brought low, he will be against thee, rendered /ce^aX^ ‘head,’ in the Greek, was prob- 

And will hide himself from thy face.’ which in Dt 32^^ and elsewhere denotes 

‘Be bold over’ is not a happy rendering of tretppyjcriaa-treu tsri, ‘venom.’ The meaning then becomes simple and 
‘will be plain-spoken with.’ natural, ‘There is no poison above (more virulent 

Sus (Bishops* Bible, agreeing with Coverdale). than) the poison of a serpent. 

•When they were put asunder one from another, he called Or, again, take Sir 51“ ‘ I called upon the Lord, 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, 0 thou olde cankarde carle, the bather 01 my Lord, li the vvords had been 
that haste vsed thy wickednesse so long, thynevngratiousdeedes written from a Christian point of view, they would 
whiche thou haste donne afore, are now homme to lyght.’ have been unexceptionable. But such was not the 

In this passage the interest centres on the vigorous para- . , . , i 

phrase (‘ 0 thou . . . long’) of tr&a'oiTMtau.svs vifAspSy zcczav. The point of viev of J^us Ben Siiaeh. The byriac 
AV has the less forcible but terser rendering, ‘Otbou that art . shows US,’ writes Edersheim, ‘that the original 
waxen old in wickedness,’ and this is retained in the EV. At signified, ‘ unto the Lord, my father, 0 Lord.’ 

~r Z I 7 .. It is but fair to add that, in two at least of the 

* Scrivener, p. 72. Some have thought that m the RV arid a Fc;r]rGq Vf-T-qinuq bnvP 

the use , of italics IS overdone. See the point raised m the 'W isdom ana ^ itsai as, Lim versions nave 


JQR, voL viii. (1895-96), pp. 322, 323, where ‘ a place of 
exercise’ is censured as the rendering of yvpcvainop in 2 Mac 
49 * h2. In Sir 228 (wrongly cited as 12®) ‘ a joolish daughter is 
hom to his loss,’ the reviewer shows good cause for omitting 
foolish. But it is Justified by the parallelism of the passage. 


been freely resorted to, and with happy etFect. In 
2 Esdras, more particularly, the Greek original of 

* In an able review of the revised Apocr,, which appeared in 
the Times of Nov. 19, 1895, this charge is pressed hom& 
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whicli is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will furnish sufficient instances. In 2 Es 3^® the 
AV has ' thou didst set fast the earth,’ which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Gildemeister concussisti, 
which justifies the translation of the K.V, ‘Thou 
. , . didst shake the earth ’ (as if 'iaeicras had been 
corrupted to iffTTjcas). In v.®'^ is a singular diversity 
of rendering : ‘ and so shall thy name nowhere be i 
found hut in Israel’ (AV) ; ‘and so shall it be ; 
found which way the scale inclineth ’ (EV). ^ The 
Arabic again bears out the EV. In the Latin, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested, mo77ientum may have got 
perverted to no^mn tuwn. Other examples will 
be found in vv.^^* of this same chapter. But, 
on the whole, the Oriental Versions might have 
been consulted with profit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been. 

There are a few instances of conjectural emen- 
dation of the text, one or two of which deserve 
mention. One of the most felicitous is noted in 
the margin of 2 Mac 7^®. By the slight change of 
7r€7rr(i)Ka(n tO ireinhKaffi. the construction is simplified, 
and the sense altered from ‘ having endured a short 
pain that bringeth everlasting life, have now died 
under God’s covenant,’ to ‘ having endured a short 
pain, liave now drunk of everflowing life under 
God’s covenant.’ Another, the merit of which is 
assigned to Dr. Hort,* is admitted to the text of 
2 Mac 4^. It consists in reading ‘ so7i 

of Menestheus’ (as in v.^^) for the inappropriate 
fjLaivsa-$aL (or rather, cbj), ‘ did rage as,’ etc. In 
2 Es 1^® the Eevisers give ‘ 0 father ’ {pater ^ Cod. S) 
in place of ‘ brother ’ ( AV). But neither is suitable, 
the speaker being God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been rrepl- 
S\€^ov, circu77ispice, and that uie contracted form 
of irepL had got mistaken for one of irdrep. But this 
conjecture, though ingenious, was not acted upon. t 

Subjoined are some examples of changes of 
rendering made by the Eevisers, which have met 
with axjproval, or the reverse : — 


(A) Changes generally approved. 


AV 1611. 

1 Es 1^8 And he bound Joacim 
and the nobles. 

1 Es 421 He sticketh not to 
spend his life with his wife. 

2 Es 14*12 and they wrote the 
wonderful visions of the night 
that were told, which they 
knew not. 

Jth 39 near unto Judea (m. 
or Dotea). 

Ad. Est 135 differing in the 
strange manner of their laws. 

Wis 14 the body that is sub- 
ject unto sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature. 

Wis 1718 a pleasing fall of 
w^ater running violently. 

Sir 15^5 If thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithful- 


BV 1895. 

1 Es 138 And Joakim bound 
the nobles. 

1 Es 421 And with his wife he 
endeth his days. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote by 
course the things that were 
told them, in characters which 
they knew not.f 

Jth 39 nigh unto Dotsea [i.e. 
Dothan]. 

Ad. Est 135 following per- 
versely a life which is strange 
to our laws.§ 

Wis 14 a body that is held in 
pledge 11 by sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
kindred earth (afMietratdij . . , 

yijv). 

Wis 1718 a measured fall, 
etc.U 

Sir 1515 If thou wilt, thou shalt 
keep the commandments ; 

And to perform faithfulness 
is of thine own good plea- 
sure.** 


* London Quarterly Jtev., April 1896, p. 6. 

t On the value of Mr, K. L. Bensly’s assistance in this section 
of the w'ork, and the facts connected with his discovery of the 
‘missing fragment’ of 2 Esdras, see a full and discriminating 
review of the revised Apocr. in the Guardian of 24th Dec. 1895. 

t The EV translates me text adopted by Bensly {Fourth Book 
0 / jS'sm, 1896), in which, ex swcessione, the reading of Cod. C. 
displaces the meaningless excessiones of the Latin. The cor- 
rection of metis to notis is borne out by the Eastern versions. 

^ Qv* hvitoverm 9ece.p6iX?Jir(rov. 

11 oppignerato. 

•(I puSfAOf meens uropmpdvov jSU. But is ‘fall* a necessary part 
of the idea? The context seems to point to pvBfUs being ‘the 
measured soww-d’ or cadence. 

** The construction of the second clause in the Greek—jwtJ 
r/r-r^v {rofijirou Bu'Bcztut—is disputed. 


AV 1611. 

Sir 2211 make little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest. 

Bar 56 God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted w'ith glory, 
as children of the kingdom, 

Pr. Mani O Lord, Almighty 
God of . . . etc. 

1 Mac 221 God forbid . . . 

1 Mac 1153 purposing to re- 
move him out of the country. 

2 Mac 49 to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name 0 / An- 
tiochian s. 

2 Mac 820 the battle that they 
had in Babylon with the Gala- 
tians. 


BV1895. 

Sir 2211 weep more sweetly 
for the dead, because he hatt 
ibund rest.* 

Bar 50 God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
giory, as on a royal throne, f 

Pr. Man ! 0 Lord Almighty 
. . . thou God of, etc. 

1 Mac 221 Heaven forbid ... $ 

1 Mac 1163 purposing to re- 
move him from his office. § 

2 Mac 49 to register the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem as 
diizens of Antioch. ll 

2 Mac 820 the help given in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gauls. U 


(B) Changes not so approved^ 
AV 1611. 

1 Es 439 w^ith her there is 
no accepting of persons or re- 
wards. 

Jth 1611 Then my afflicted 
shouted for joy, and my weak 
ones cried aloud ; but the.y (m. 
the Assyrians) were astonished : 
these lifted up their voices, but 
they were overthrown. 


Wis 87 she teacheth temper- 
ance and prudence, jusriee and 
fortitude. 

Wis 1115 being deceived they 
worshipped serpents void of 
reason, and vile beasts. 

Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull [straying 
alone]. 

Sir 2414 I was exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gaddi. 


or not made where needed. 

RV 1895. 

1 Es 439 (the same).** 

Jth 1611 Then my lowly ones 
shouted aloud, 

And my w'eak ones were 
terrified and crouched for 
fear: 

They lifted up their voice, 
and they were turned to 
flight, ft 

Wis S" she teacheth soberness 
and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage. X X 

Wis 1115 they were led astray 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and w^retched vermin. $§ 

Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull !|i 

Sir 2414 I was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore. "“[[f 


* viBm tiXaverov Modicum plora (Lat.). 
t us Opovov iSocirtXsicis. For tipovov some MSS read vhue {fiUos^ 
Lat), followed by the AV. 

J As the Eevisers note in their Preface, the words ‘ God ’ and 
‘ the Lord ’ never occur in the best Greek text of 1 Maccabeea 
See the point fully discussed in Fairweather and Black’s ed. of 
1 Mac. (pamh. Bible), 1S07, Introd. p. 46. 

§ Xpsias, ‘ office,’ is a better supported reading than 
‘ country,’ which has very little authority. 

II ’AvrtoyjTs uvaypa.'^tt.i. The rendering of the AV throughout 
this passage needs emending in several points. Thus S<’ svrjug- 
zu; (v.8) is translated ‘ by intercession,’— a meaning which the 
word bears in 1 Ti 2i, but inappropriate here. Bata ner con- 
gressttm occasiane is Wahl’s explanation. ' 

% It is with some hesitation that this passage is placed among 
the improved renderings. As to the construction, the wor<fi 
riiv ev B. should probabl}'" be connected, not with 
but witli the following •rccpu'raltv. The reading of several MSS, 
ryjv h B. n-pos robs VooXdirots •yzvofjoivvtv Ktis,parK.hv, supports this 
view. 'The marg. note, ‘Gr. Galatia^is,’ appended to ‘Gauls,’ 
is confusing. TaXarect may mean Galatians ; but, like KiXrxif 
it may also mean Gauls. The question is, which does it mean 
here? See Bissell’s note on 1 Mac 82, 

** The Gr. says nothing about rewards : olx itm Tap' etvr^ . . . 
hKx.<pop«.. Truth ‘ mdifferently ministers justice.’ — Other passages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correction, 
are 220 ‘ are now in hand’ {inpyzlroti, ‘are being pushed on’), and 
§91 ‘ children ’ ‘youths’). 

ft The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as was pointed out by a reviewer in the Times, before quoted) 
to the true parallelism not being observed. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their enemies — 

Then my lowly ones raised their battle-cry {^XuXalav), 

And my weak ones gave a shout not ^o^ySvicr/x -^) ; 

And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted, 

Th6y lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 
tX names of the four cardinal jirtues, needlessly altered. 

§§ eoKoyoo Iptrsreo fax./ xv^^ooXu ivr&X ^.- — If ‘creeping things’ b$ 
substituted for ‘ serpents,’ the rendering of this clause in the 
AV may perhaps be judged preferable. 

II II Tlie simile has no meaning. The Lat, couples velut taurus 
with Non te extoUas, etc., preceding, and thus makes sense; 
but the reading differs widely from the Greek. Mr. Ball 
(Variorum Apocrypha, in loc.) suggests ‘as by a bull’; com- 
paring, for the construction, the LXX of Is 5^7 and Jer 50^^. 

The Vatican MS has sv aj/y/aXoT? * on beaches,’ which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheim pertinently remarks, ‘palms 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore ’ ; 
whereas En-gedi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinait., by 
second-hand, has jv svyaSSu/ir; the Lat. in Cades; the Arabic 
‘at the fountain of Gad.’ Hence the AV is most probably 
right. Kautzsch (Apoh. u. Pseud., 1900) accepts Engeddi. 
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Sir 2427 He maketh the doc- 
trine of knowledg-e axjpear as 
the liglit. 

Sus ‘=^5 a young youth. 

1 Mac S4S And laid oxien the 
hook of the law, wherein the 
heathen had sought to paint 
the likeness of their images. 

1 Mao and supposing that 
the king was upon him. 

1 Mac 6«2 Then the king 
entered . . . but when he saw 
, . . he brake, etc. 


Sir 2427 That maketh instruc- 
tion to shine forth as the light.* 

Sus 45 (the same).t 
1 Mac 348 and laid . . . con- 
cerning which the Gentiles were 
wont to inquire, seeking the 
likenesses of their idols, t 
1 Mac 643 and the king 
seemed § to he upon him. 

1 Mac 662 And the king en- 
tered . . . and he saw . . . and 
set at nought . . . and gave 


On the whole, a study of the EV of the Apocr. 
caTinot fail to make us aware of the great amount 
of work still to be done before such a translation as 
we desire to see can he produced : work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing proper names, in elucidat- 
ing obscure passages. H But it cannot fail to make 
ns conscious also of the vast amount of work done. 
Tliat there are inequalities in the workmanship 
none will deny. Wisdom is better done than Siracli, 

, 2 Mae, than i Maccabees. But let the fair-minded 
reader take any of these hooks, and compare care- 
fully the rendeVing of a few consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. He will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demurs to as uncalled 
for or even wrong. He will be perplexed, on the 
other hand, hy the seeming neglect of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. But for one 
such case he will find a score, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of exactness, or tinisli, or consistency of diction. 
The Revisers have at any rate thrown down the 
gnge, and may now say to their critics : Si non 
placebiti vQp&ritote rectius, 

X. Tin^ 'American Revised’ Version,** 1900 
and 1901. — With the completion of their work in 
1885, tlie English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
an end. The American members retained their or- 
ganization. In assigning the copyright to the two 
University Presses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses 
should contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the latto, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no other 

* A comparison of vv. 23-27 shows that the similes are taken 
from rivers Pishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, x and 
Gihon. Hence, from considerations of symmetry, x should re- 
present, not ‘ light,’ or anything of the kind, but the name of a 
river. Edersheim thinks that the Greek translator had 
before him, which in Am 88 and elsewhere means not ‘as the 
light,’ but ‘as the river’ {i.e. the Nile), as if and that he 
wrongly took the former rendering. — See the review in the I 
London Quarterly, before cited, p. 7. _ 

t Gr. jTcti'Bce.ptov vioiTipov, ‘ a young lad’ (Bissell). Of. Jn 66. 

I The RV follows the best-supported reading^ of the Greek. 
But Fritzsche, on the authority of some cursives, with the 
Oomplut. and the Aldine of 1518, inserts rov Itetypaipitv la-’ avTav 
before ra, op^oi^fMtTu.. Such a mode of desecrating the sacred 
books would be intelligible. Other explanations may be seen in 
Bissell. All that is here contended for is, thatyhe RV takes 
no account of the plural in ^tp) Sv, makes i^viptvvm do double 
duty for ‘were wont to inquire, seeking,’ and gives a very 
obscure sense. 

§ The AV appears to have followed the reading of some 
cursives, ‘he (Eleazar) sujjposed.’ The RV ado^its the 

common reading better taken impersonally (see Grimm), 
‘it seemed that,’ just as in the Lat., ‘et visum est ei quod 

S This is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of parataxis, or co-ordination, 
as distinguished from subordination, of clauses. By retaining 
this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
form of the original, but at the cost of sacrificing English 
idiom. 

•ff A help towards this has been gained by the introduction, 
in 1898, of marginal references throughout the RV. 

** ‘The j Holy Bible j containing the | Old and New Testaments 
1 translated out of the original tongues ! being the version set 
forth A.D. 1611 1 compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised j a.d. 1881-1885 I newly Edited by the American 
Revision Committee ! a.j>. 1901 1 Standard Edition ( New York 
1 Thomas Nelson & Sons.* ! 
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version for the same number if years. It became 
evident, liowever, as time went on, that the 
American Revisers would not be content with a 
version in which the renderings they preferred 
were permanently consigned to an appendix. Ac- 
cordingly they continued their labours, it might 
almost he said without interruption from 1885 ; 
and the result has been a fresli recension of the 
RV of the NT in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
1901. 

The book is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page has two columns. 
The space running down the middle of each is 
occupied by marginal references. Various readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
I column, or in the side margins, according to the 
size of the book. Along the top of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 
page. The Apocryplial books are not included. 
The titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form. The NT title-page 
begins : ‘The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,’ hut the 
title of the whole Bible (there being no separate 
title of the OT) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
nant.’ ‘S.’ for Saint is not prefixed to the 
names of the writers of the NT. ‘The Acts’ 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrews bears no author’s name ; the 
term ‘ general ’ is discontinued before tlie Catholic 
Epistles ; and the last book is simply ‘ The Revela- 
tion of John.’ 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they chiefly desire to attain. 
The prineixml of these are : that the name ‘ Jehovah’ 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew, 
instead of ‘Lord’ or ‘God,’ which had hitherto 
taken its place. That ‘ Sheol ’ in the OT and 
‘ Hades’ in the NT be used to exjDress that unseen 
world Avhich had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the grave/ ‘the pit/ ‘Gehenna/ 
Throughout the NT they would replace ‘Holy 
Ghost’ by ‘Holy Spirit.’ The translators desire 
to bring the diction as much as x:)ossible into har- 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write ‘who’ for 
‘ which,’ when referring to persons ; ‘ are’ for * be,’ 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last respect consistency 
cannot he ensured at once ; and fault will no doubt 
be found with the new revision on the ground of 
want of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that the restoration of the name ‘Jehovah ’ 
will he a gain, wherever special stress is laid on it 
as that of the God of the Hebrews, as in Ex 3^^* 
But in many other passages, notably in the Psalms, 
the frequent repetition of the name cannot but he 
felt a burden — a result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ‘ Lord ’ and ‘God.’ * 

Whether the words ‘ Sheol ’ and * Hades/ one or 
both, wiii ever become naturalized in the English 
Bible is not easy to forecast. We have assimilated 
‘ Sabbath * and ‘ Pentecost/ and many more such 
terms. Why, it may be asked, not these also ? 
Experience alone can decide. 

So in the case of ‘Holy Spirit’ and ‘Holy 
Ghost.’ There can be no question about the in- 
trinsic merit of the former. The one great objec- 
tion to making the change is that / Holy Ghost’ 

; has become so deeply embedded in tbe creeds and 
I formularies of the Church that it would be difficult 

/ * In Pssl-41 the name ‘Jehovah’ occurs 272 times, and in 

; Pss 90-160 it occurs 339 times (see Kirkpatrick, Fsaims, Intro 
duction, p. 65). 
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to displace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. , 

It will perhaps be most serviceable to the reader i 
b) set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be instructively compared with its 
immediate predecessor. It will be noticed in how 
many instances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Ec 12'^ ‘ desire shall fail ’ (Am. EV) ; ‘ the 
caper-berry shall fail ’ (RV). This would not be 
intelligible without the help of a commentator. It 
is explained that caper-berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might be a sign of the coming 
on of old age, 

Et ‘ with the finest of the wheat * (Am. EV); 

‘ with the fat of kidneys of wheat ’ (EV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex- 
press what was finest in other objects. See Ex 
2913).* 

Zee 41 ^ ‘ these are the two anointed ones ’ (Am. 
EV) ; ‘ the two sons of oil * (EV, retaining the 
Hebraism in its unmodified form). 

Jer 17® ‘ The heart is . . . exceedingly corrupt’ 
(Am, RV) : ‘ the heart is . . . desperately sick ’ 
(EV). 

Jg 51 ® ‘lead away thy captives* (Am. EV) ; 

‘ lead thy captivity captive ’ (RV). 

Pr 131 ^ ‘the way of the transgressor is hard* 
(Am. EV) I ‘ the way of the treacherous is rugged * 
(EV). 

Ac 17®^ * Ye men of Athens, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are very religious ’ (Am. EV) ; ‘ some- 
what superstitious ’ (RV). It is noticeable how the 
influence of the Vulgate has drawn all the English 
Versions, down to the AV inclusive, into rendering 
SeicTLdaifLOPeffTipovs by some form of ‘superstitious.’ 
But it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejudice against himself by using an 
offensive term at the very outset of nis address. 
Hence ‘religious* (a sense in which the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent. 
But in prefixing ‘very* tne American translators 
obscure the delicate shade of meaning in the com- 
parative. 

Ph 2® ‘ who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped ’ (Am. EV) ; ‘ who, being . . . counted 
it not a prize ... * (EV). This rendering of {jTrdp- 
by ‘ existing * is a distinct improvement on the 
‘being* of the EV. ‘Prize* (EV) renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the &pTrayii6p of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see Moule’s note on 
the passage). ‘ Grasped * should rather be ‘grasped 
at,* 

1 Th 2® ‘ might have claimed authority ’ (Am. 
RV) ; * might have been burdensome ’ (EV, with 
‘claimed honour’ in the margin). The Greek is 
ambiguous, dvvdfjtevoi iv ^dpet etvai. The use of 
iiri^apija-ciL in V.* in the sense of ‘prove a burden 
to,’ seems to carry ip eXvai with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 
close connexion of the clause with so that 
the American Revisers may be right. 

2 Ti 22® ‘ having been taken captive by him unto 
his will’ (Am. EV) ; ‘having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God * (RV). 
In aiming at perspicuity the EV has given a com- 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. EV 
leaves an ambiguity in the pronouns ‘him’ and 
‘his.* A point would he gained if ‘His’ were 
written with a capital letter. 

He IP ‘ for he hath had witness home to him 
that before his translation he had been well- 

* For this and one or two other examples the writer is in- 
debted to an appredafive article by Professor H. M, Whitney. 
In the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (Ohio), 1902. 


pleasing unto God ’ (Am. EV) ; ‘ before his trans- 
lation he hath had witness borne to him that he 
bad been well-pleasing unto God’ (EV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

He IP ‘now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen* (Am. ] 1 V)| 
‘now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen’ (EV). The former 
of these renderings ha,s been praised as much the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott points out, 

‘ it is difficult to suppose that iXeyxos can express a 
state’ ; and he himself gives ‘ substance ’ and ‘test* 
for vTScrracTLs and iXeyxos. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
claimed for the American EV, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those which follow : — 

Ex 20^3 ‘ thou shalt not kill ’ (Am. EV) ; ‘ thou 
shalt do no murder’ (Prayer-Book Version and 
EV). It is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern, — the RV to that in the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am. EV to that of 1611. There is 
this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with tha . 
word used in our Lord’s summary of the Com- 
mandments (Mt 19^®). But the word ‘kill* 
does not necessarily imply a criminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. EV is inade- 
quate. 

Ps 24® ‘This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob* 
(Am. EV); ‘. . . that seek thy face, 0 God of 
Jacob’ (EV). The ditficnlty lies in supplying 
the ellipse ‘ 0 God of.’ It is admitted that, if 
the Massoretic text be followed, the first of these 
renderings is the right one; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points out, ‘the construction in 
harsh ; a vocative is needed after thij face ; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.* Hia 
conclusion is that ‘the AVm and EV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading “O 
God of Jacob.*’* 

Ps 148^2 « young men and virgins * (Am. EV) 5 
‘ young men and maidens * (EV). What is gained 
by the change ? 

Lk 24'-® ‘Behooved it not the Christ to sutFei 
these things, and to enter into his glory?* (Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first word this 
rendering repeats that of the EV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. By retaining the co- 
ordinate construction with ‘ and * instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is missed. It should have 
been ‘ by suffering these things to enter into ills 
glory,’ or ‘ to sufi'er these things and so enter,* etc. 
This will he seen more clearly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 23®® ‘ these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone ’ 5 
which would appear to charge the Pharisees with 
neglecting the ceremonial observances of the law. 
The sense requires ; ‘without therefore leaving the 
others undone.’ 

Ac 832 ‘The passage of Scripture* (Am. EV); 

I ‘ The place of the Scripture’ (E v ). The change of 
‘place* to ‘passage* has not been made by the 
Am. EV in Lk 41 ^. 

Gal P® ‘ am I now seeking the favor of men, 
or of God?* (Am. EV) ; ‘am I now persuading 
men, or God?* (EV). While it is admitted that 
a verb of kindred meaning with vddca should be 
supplied by zeugma to govern ^eoV, it does not 
seem necessary that the meaning of veldca with 
, dp0p(t}Trovs should also be thus modified. 

Tit 1® ‘given to hospitality’ (Am. EV and RV) 
for the simple ‘ hospit^le ’ ( ^cXoiepop). 

He 9^®* In this passage dta$ifjKr} is rendered 
‘testament,* not ‘covenant,* both by the Am. EV 
and the RV. But, as Westcott has shown, ‘ there 
is not the least trace of the meaning “ testament ** 
in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a 
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“ testament ” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
the time of the Herods.’ 

Ja ‘every good gift and every perfect gift’ 
(Am. RV, in this agreeingwith the AV); ‘every 
good gift and every perfect boon’ (EV). This 
latter rendering fails becanse ‘boon’ is not a 
cognate word to ‘gift,’ as in the original 

is to Boats. The American Revisers, in making 
‘ gift ’ serve for both these terms, confess them- 
selves unable to surmount the difficulty. 

Rev 224 ‘ as they are wont to say ’ (Am. RV) ; ‘ as 
they say’ (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being simply cbs \4yovatv. 

The inference to be drawn from this brief com- 
parison of renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the work, is that it is prema- 
ture as yet to call it, as is done on the title-page, a 
‘ standard ’ edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest Revisers be admitted, a 
considerable time must elapse before they can be 
thoroughly carried out in practice. An illustration 
taken from one single department of the subject 
will suffice. In the case of archaic or obsolete 
words much progress has been made. Many a 
‘howbeit’ has given place to ‘yet’ ; ‘or ever*’ to 
‘ before ’ ; ‘ evil entreated ’ to ‘ill-treated’ ; ‘meat ’ 
to ‘ food ’ ; and the like. But how many stiU re- 
main ! ‘ Gendereth ’ is altered to ‘ bringeth forth ’ 
in Gal 4^4, but left unaltered in Job 38^^. ‘ High- 

minded,’ which is now an epithet of praise, is left 
in 1 Ti 6^*^ in the sense which it bore in the days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. ‘Took knowledge of’ for 
‘recognized’ still remains in Ac 4^^. ‘Nephews’ 
is rightly changed to ‘ grandchildren ’ in 1 Ti 5^ ; 
but ‘ piety,’ in the Latin sense of the word, still 
remains in the same passage. 

W e may see from these few instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the English 
Bible will be soon forthcoming ; and still more vain 
to dream that the desired object has been attained 
already. That many improvements have been made 
upon the Revision of 1885, none would wish to 
deny. It is reasonable to anticipate that, when the 
next Revision is^ accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it may in its turn show a superiority in 
some respects over that of 1901. But the end to 
be kept in view is not that the scholars of the two 
countries should pass and repass each other ‘adversi 
spatiis,’ but that they should advance ‘facta 
pariter nunc pace.’ The aspiration to which utter- 
ance was given in the Preface to the Joint-Revision 
of the NT in 1881, is not yet, we trust, out of 
season — that the labours of the fellow-workers, 

‘ thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a 
blessing to both countries, and to all English- 
speaking people throughout the world.’ 

In concluding^ this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his sons (espe- 
cially the Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master in 
Marlborough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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BEYELOPMENT OP DOCTRINE IN THE 
IPOCRYPHAL PERIOD.— 

SOUECES. — 

B.O. 200-100; Sirach; Daniel; Etliiopic Enoch 
1-36, 83-90, 91-104; Baruch 1^3^; Tobit; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of BookiiL); Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (B.C. 140- 
A.D. 30); Book of Jubilees; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1: Etliiopic Enoch 37-70; 1 Maccabees; 

vsalms of Solomon ; 2 Maccabees. 

. 1 . 0 . 1-100: Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom ; Philo ; Slavonic Enoch ; 4 Mac- 
cabees ; Josephus; Apocalypse of Baruch; 
Book of Baruch (from 3^ onwards) ; 2 (4) 
Esdras ; Ascension of Isaiah ; Shemoneh 
Esreh. 

[In the above list of authorities the Targums are 
not included. Thej^ undoubtedly contain frag- 
ments as old as the time of John Hyrcanus ; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they must obviously be used 
with caution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 

Introduction. 

1. The question stated. 

2. Relation of later Judaism to foreign systems of thought. 

(1) Persian influence. 

(2) Greek influence. 

3. Decay of the older Hebraism. 

4. Olassihcation of the Apocrypha according to the national 

influences under which they were composed. 

i. The Doctri.ne of God. 

1. The OT position. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 

Apocryphal period. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected the ; 

doctrine of God as reflected in these writinga i 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name Jahweh. I 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. 

ii. The Doctrine o'p the Wisdom. i 

1. In OT presented not only as human, but also as Divine. 

2. Hellenizing of the Heo. Qokhma ia the Alexandrian 

Wisdom of Solomon. 

S. The Logos of Philo, 

4. The Memra of the Targums. 

5. NT conception of the Logos, 
ii. Angelology and Demonology, 

A. Angelology. 

1. OT doctrine of angels. 

2. Post-exilic development of angelology on Persian lines 

seen in (1) Daniel, (2) Tobit, 2 Mac., 2 (4) Esdras. 

8. Conception of elemental angels in post-canonical Jewish 
literature. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and by Philo. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees. 

B. Demonology. 

1. The position as reflected in the earlier OT literature. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, and the 

Similitudes of Enoch. 

3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 

Josephus. 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. 

5. Development of demonology in the Jewish pseudepi- 

grapha. 

C. Relation of the religious consciousness of our Lord to 

curr<^nt beliefs about angels and demons, 
r. Anthropology, Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha as to — 

1. Psychological nature of man. 

2. Original moral condition of man. 

3. Immortality of the soul. 

4. The first sin and its consequences. 

5. Free will and foreordination. 

6. Ethics : (1) Palestinian ; (2) Alexandrian. 

7. Pinal shape given by Christian doctrine to Jewish 

anthropology 
V. The Messianic Hope, 

1. Meaning of the expression, 

2. The OT position. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha. 

4. Transformation into Apocalyptic ideas. 

6. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 

6. The Miessianic expectation in Hellenistic Judaism. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope. , 

8. Qiuestion as to retrogression of Messianic idea during the 

post-Prophetic period, 
ri. Eschatology. 

1. Position of eschatological doctrine in OT. 

2, Post-canonical development, with special reference to— 

(1) Future judgment. 
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(2) Realms of the departed : (a) Sheol ; (6) Paradise 

(c) Heaven ; (d) Gehenna. 

(3) The Resurrection. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 

Jewish eschatology. 

Literature. 

Introduction. — 1. The question stated . — Our first 
concern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear conception of the true hearings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to extend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due reference both to what precedes 
and what follows ; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, we must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and tlie NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
full vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments— 
the special point to be elucidated being whethei 
and how far the Apocrypha and other non-canonical 
pre-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distance 
between them. They do so historically ; do they 
do so doctrinally? Is there evidence of real doc- 
trinal development ? 

The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. Y^'hile the NT 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real enigma without it, it is yet true 
that the difiexence between them is of the most 
marked description. And many, instead of follow- 
ing the somewhat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 
path, indistinct and curiously winding though it 
be, that undoubtedly leads through the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Christian era. They claim that amid much that 
is admittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinct objection can be taken in 
these Apocryphal writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of which it is 
possible gradually to climb the long ascent from 
Malachi to Matthew. Nor is^ there anything 
a priori extravagant in this claim. In virtue of 
its own inherent living power of growth, and in 
accordance with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have gained something, if not in actual content, 
at least in clearness of expression, during such a 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era, Jewish literature, though obviously past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous life. It 
throbs with patriotic feeling, of vdiich indeed (in 
the Books of Maccabees) it reflects perhaps the 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
during these ‘ Middle Ages of sacred history ’ the 
lamp of true piety continued to burn, and, so long 
as that was the case, scriptural doctrine could not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its applica- 
tion to the circumstances of the age. And this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the period. As 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these numbered many more than those in- 
cluded in the OT Apocrypha. Among other extant 
! works falling within tiie limits of our period are 
; the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Book 
\ of Enoch (preserved in Ethiopic), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. B.C. ; the Grseco-Jewish- 
Christian Sibylline Oracles, which, from a large 
J ewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middle of the same century, grew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under G'hristian hands, into 
a ' chaotic wilderness ’ of fourteen books ; the Book 
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ofjuhlhes, assigned by the most recent scholarship 
to c. 130 B.c. ; the Psalms of Solomon, dating from 
B.G. 70-40 ; and the Assumption of Moses, which 
appears to have been written practically at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). These and 
other pseud epigrapha dating from the early cen- 
turies of our era {e.g, thQ Apocalypse of Baruch eixA 
the Ascension of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptic, 
and, while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the ‘ deutero-canonical ’ books. Although they are 
sometimes termed apocryphal (Iren. Beer, i. 20), 
they form no part of the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perhaps we may take the latter 
as representing on tlie whole the continuity both 
of literature and dogma. At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to include in our liistorical survey material sup- 
plied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as well ^ as by the writings of Philo and 
Josephus, which date from the 1st cent, of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to expect that there should be such a bridge 
between OT and NT doctrine. Almost any 400 
years of Church history have witnessed important 
new developments of doctrine ; and every age has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many points 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
lier time. Our own religious perspective has dis- 
tinctly changed within a relatively shorter period. 
And, mtitatis niMtanclis, is it at all likely that the 
Jewish theology of the post-Prophetic period took 
no colour of its own from the special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen* points out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the NT, as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), came in and sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential difference 
of character. But, though the term development 
be inapplicable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doctrine, which must always of necessity develop 
itself. This is a natural law in the spiritual world 
which will not be denied. Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organic development within the 
sphere of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
check after the issue of the books composing the 
Heb. Canon, — ceased, in fact, in order to the sub- 
sequent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a ^eat 
anomaly, and to many the Apocryphal books have 
furnished some tangible and valuable links in the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of Jewish history to 
winch they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signifi- 
cance for the universal Church of God. Yet they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinbiirgh Bible Society^ in 1825, that ‘ the 
whole work (^fc) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, aflectation of learning, and 
other blemishes ; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitious, and contradictory statements.’ t For 
while tlie Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaccu- 
racies, offences against good taste, and even serious 
deviations from ^ sound doctrine,’ it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as ‘bad in itself, 

* J ^identhum in Paldstina zur Zeit ChHsti, p. 64. 

+ State, mc.nt relative to the circulation of the Apocrypha 
(1825), Appendix, p. 8. 
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bad in its eflects, bad in every point of view/ * or 
as a ‘miserable laeap of fables and romances, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
postures and gross immoralities.’ f Such an esti- 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Christ 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of such 
a period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
misguided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must 
have been. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Apocryphal literature 
as the written repository of the religious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the case 
appears to be, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these books no right save that of being 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to take account of them at all in con- 
nexion with biblical doctrine. And tliis class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
various quarters. For rooted aversion to the 
Apocrypha has not been confined to Scotland. A 
German writer t rather wildly says, ‘ They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation ’ ; but the 
real question, which we must not allow to be 
obscured by a statement of this sort, is. How does 
NT doctrine stand related to that of the Hebrew 
Canon? Is there any middle ground? And do 
these post-canonical books furnish us with that 
middle ground ? Do they show us any doctrines in 
a transition stage of development between the OT 
and NT positions ? ‘ Science,’ says Reuss, ‘ can 
never ignore or neglect with impunity the regular 
succession and natural connexion of facts, and it 
acts under a singular illusion when it attempts to 
bring together the two ends, after cutting away 
the thread which unites them ’ {Apostolic Age, L 
p. 70, Eng. tr.). May not the Apocrypha in this 
case he the uniting thread which some have been 
too eager to cut away ? 

2. Another interesting and important factor 
here enters into the discussion, viz. the relation 
in which the later Judaism stood to foreign systems 
of thought, for it was undoubtedly owing to the 
influence of these, combined with a certain decay 
of the older Hebraism itself, that it assumed its 
distinctive character. 

The choice of Israel did not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
human race from being- the objects of Divine regard (Jn 19). On 
the contrary, it was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimately be received into the larger Israel of the Christian 
Church (Mt 811, jn 1016). While the Jews were selected for the 
discharge of the missionary function of transmitting* the Divine 
revelation to the world, God was also by His providence gradu- 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christianity. Conse- 
quently, the idea of other nations making some contribution 
towards the sum-total of the religious knowledge attained in 
pre-Christian times is not one to be summarily rejected as 
unworthy of consideration. When in Jn 19 Christ is designated 
* the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’ may we not warran tably trace to this source the reason- 
ings and yearnings of a Socrates for a future and endless life, 
and the profound thoughts of a Plato concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul ? After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle Peter perceived that ‘ God is no re- 
specter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him’ (Ac 103*lf-). That 
other nations besides the Jews had at least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact -which should be thoughtfully acknow- 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. It can in no way 
derogate from the supreme honour due to the religion of Jesus 
Christ to recognize that Confucius taught obedience to parents ; 
that Buddha based his system of morality on the notion of the 
equality of all, and enjoined the widest toleration; that Zoro- 
aster, so far from being accurately described as a ‘famous 
impostor* and ‘very crafty knave,’ was a teacher of mono- 
theism and of many valuable ethical principles; or that in 

* Second Statement, etc. (1826), p. 60. 

t Mev. Andreiv Lothian, at annual meeting of E.B.S., 1827. 

t Keerl, Las Wort Gottes und die Apokryphen des AT, p. 17, 
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ancient Egypt men were familiar with the conceptions of im- 
mortality and eternity. These were only so many * past stars 
getting light from the everlasting sun.’ All that was true or 
good in these ancient faiths was derived from Jesus Christ. 
The providential shaking together of the nations which took 
place during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
great treasury of religious thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and Noughts of East and West was 
not without its effect in developing in a forward direction 
(though not uniformly so) the truth that God had communi- 
cated to His people; and the constant intermingling of ideas 
that took place was, under God, destined to result in nothing 
less than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, equally 
suitable for all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all that was noblest and purest in human aspiration and culture. 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anywhere 
traceable during this important and formative period is there- 
fore still to be attributed to the revealing Spirit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply the pro- 
duct of human reason or philosophical speculation. 

With the exception of certain modes of thought 
and expression, including perhaps the ponderous 
visionary style so much employed by Ezekiel, the 
patriotic Jew apparently brought hack with him 
from Babylon no new literary possession. His 
religious ^ borrowing was upon a still smaller scale : 
he had viewed the idolatrous practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 4#-^'^). But his debt to 
Persian and Greek religious thought proved to be 
much more considerable. 

(1) Fersian influence, — The worship of the One 
Supreme God which was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practically identified) sufficiently accounts for 
the bond of religious sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. They were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry ; both looked for the abso- 
lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil is well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears from the Gdthas, or hymns, the only part 
or the A vesta claiming to he from the prophet’s 
own band.^ (For fuither details, see art. Zoeoas- 
TKIANISM in vol. iv. , and Cheyne in Expos, Times, 
ii. (1891) 202, 224, 248). Apart from the influence 
inevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by circumstances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem- 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other direc- 
tions also. For example, the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviour [Saoshyant, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown. Again, it need not 
be doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glorious and happy future, in which the faithful, 
•.reed from all contact with evil, should enjoy eter- 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a clearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and scarcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Bn 10^^* 12^) ; they are certainly present in the 

Apocr. (To 12^®) ; and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish apocalyptic (En 90-i^-) into the 
NT ilpocalypse of St. John (1^ 8^). A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistic and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendency was 
specially developed^ in connexion with the doctrine 
of good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later canonical books of the OT (1 Ch 2P, Zee 
3® 41 ®), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
canonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to produce a freer play of the imagination within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been possible 
under^ the former limitations ; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
Ihat Jewish ritual as well as doctrine was affected 
by Persian influence appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
with such a matter as the saying of the first prayer 
{SMma") in the temple at daybreak. 


(2) Greek influence. — The tide of Hellenism, 
which began to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as well as other countries. 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cidiB the Greek spirit took possession of the land ; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this subtle overmastering 
force. In the purely Judaean district, however, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
new Greek cities sprang up within that essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising \vave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enough to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were worn off in the process, 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the Heb. 
faith as the historic preparation for the world- 
wide religion of Christ. The influx of Greek cul- 
ture was met by a fresh and resolute devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the scribes. Such 
was the result of the conflict epigramniatically re- 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words : ‘ Thy sons, 
0 Zion, against thj^ sons, 0 Greece ’ (9^^). Proudly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last degree with 
regard to their observance of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But if the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into every other department of 
life (1 Mac H®, 2 Mac 4®"^^). 

Alexandria, and not Athens, was now the proud 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’ and it was in this 
Egyptian city that non- Palestinian Judaism came 
into closest contact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of the place 
was altogether peculiar, and charged with elements 
derived alike from the East and the West. Two such 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing each other, 
and the world has profited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heh. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the property of all nations, while the Greek 
language and philosophy provided the Jewish re- 
ligion with splendid weapons for apologetic and 
missionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism were 
thus complementary factors in creating a type of 
thought and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. A distinctly 
religious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of metaphysics had been to the Hebrew, 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, capable of filling with life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating certain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of giving scientific 
expression to the contents of their religious con- 
sciousness. The result of this union of two great 
forces was seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scripture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristobuius 
(2ncl cent. B.C.), who maintained that the Greek 
philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Judaeus (c. 20 B.C.-50 A.D.), who still 
further developed the allegorical method, philoso- 
phers used the Bible largely^ as a prop for their 
own speculations. To Judaism the results were 
sufficiently serious, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle which had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with ‘ the wisdom of men,’ 
if not without wounds, yet also enriched with 
spoil. 

There were thus two great streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish theology of this period, 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Persian and a Greek. 
Of these by far the stronger was the Greek, though 
the Persian is as distinctly traceable. The one 
may be likened to an ordinary under-current, and 
tlie other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
was that of Zoroastrianism ; the Greek cannot be 
associated with a single name. Out of these two 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which was old, 
was formed that third which we meet within the 
home Jewish theology of the period. But there 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theology 
outside of Palestine altogether. Not only did 
foreign influences flow in u;pon Judaism, but 
Judaism, now no longer confined to Palestine, 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto un- 
broken river of OT ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams. 
One, the main current, continued to flow on in 
Palestine ; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams — the one through Persian ter- 
ritory, and the other through Greek. The tribu- 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these 
streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exceed- 
ingly diflicult to analyze so as to say definitely, 
‘This is Jewish, that is Persian,* or ‘This 'is 
Jewish, that is Greek.* These currents, however, 
into wiiich Judaism was divided, and through 
which it was widened, were destined in some 
degree to find a meeting -point again in the re- 
ligion of Christ, which assimilated what was good 
not only in Judaism, but also in the splendid 
creations of foreign philosophical and theological 
thought. 

We find, then, that human speculation had a 
great function to perform in so acting upon OT 
dogma as to soften and widen it in the direction 
of the larger truths of the perfect revelation in 
Christ. This revelation was certainly the more 
easily received and apprehended that the Greeks 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the 
thinkers of the West to the universal religion was 
their philosophical culture and spirit. That, joined 
to the sacred depository of truth that composed the 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide 
enough for every section of humanity. It wanted 
only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 
into the outward and political union that was to 
consolidate the deeper union which the interchange 
of spiritual thought and feeling had already in 
great measure brought about. | 

3. Decay of the older Hebraism. — If, moreover, 
in the later canonical books we already find traces 
of the influx of foreign influences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can discern in 
Ezekiel and Zechariali distinct traces of the pro- 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub- 
sequently into those of the scribe, the spiritual 
ancestor of the NT Pharisee. For instance, it is 
very significant that in the fifth vision of Zechariah 
the two ‘anointed ones’ who jointly sustain the 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil and priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the ^ prophet is 
accorded no place by their side. Quite^ forei^, 
too, to the older prophecy is the way in which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis- 
tance between men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse with the world through the medium of 
invisible messengers. In Malaehi we detect not 
only a certain scholasticism of style that is new, 
but also, as contrasted with Isaiah and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(4^) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future* ‘ Joel starts, like any older prophet, 


from the facts of his owm day, but these hiirrj’ him 
at once into apocalypse j he calls, as thoroughly as 
any of his predecessors, to repentance, but under 
the imminence of the day of the Lord, witli its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforces no single virtue. The civic and per- 
sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
from the ninth to the fourteenth chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
ulting revenge of Nahum and Obadiah, wnthout 
the strong style or the hold upon history wdiich 
the former exhibits, and show us prophecy still 
further enwrapped in apocalypse.’ * That the 
ceremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison. of 
the historical books of this period with those of 
earlier times. The Chronicler is concerned chiefly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. In the Apocryphal literature of the Gr. 
period we see the spirit of Pharisaic Judaism alto- 
gether in the ascendant. 

4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 
a convenient basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha. They range themselves into three 
classes according to the national influences under 
which they were composed, and it will be im- 
portant for our present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mincl, of course, that no 
classification of this sort can be absolutely exhaus- 
tive, and that traces of Pers. influence, e.y., may 
be met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and vice versd. t 

(1) The Persian- Palestinian books. These are 
characterized chiefly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry ; by the extraordinary value they 
attach to alms-giving and other works of bene- 
volence ; by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons ; by the prominence 
they give to the miraculous ; by a distinct doc- 
trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
in a future judgment ; by the doctrines of tlie 
mediation of the saints and the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. To' this class belong Tobit, 
Baruch, 2 Mac. , and the Additions to Daniel. 
Here it will be observed, on the one hand, what 
a curious deviation there is in some particulars 
from OT doctrine, and, on the other, how' marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the NT position. 

(2} The pure Palestinian books, viz. Sirach, 

1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. These are dis- 
tinguished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as seen in the way in which they magnify the Law, 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services ; by the much smaller place given to the 
miraculous ; by their defective ideas about a future 
life, the only immortality known to them being 
apparently that of being remembered; by their 
silence concerning the resurrection ; and by their 
crude notions with respect to a Divine^ retributive 
judgment. Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations from OT doctrine as in those 
books written under Persian influence. There is, 
however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development towards NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we know, were dominant in Palestine, and 
did what they could to prevent foreign influences 
from being introduced. There was thus less vio- 
lent collision between opposing elements, and hence 
less pronounced results were produced both in the 

* G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, vol. ii. p. xi. 

t This is the principle of classification ado]pted by Bret 
Schneider in his important work, Die Dogmatik Afokf 
Schriften des A T, Leipzig, 1805 (4 th ed. 1841). 
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nv^rriial and in the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here tliere was a gradual widening as generations 
passed, and as new iniiuences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) Tile Jewisli-Alexandrian books. These in- 
clude 1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of IManasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a lioly life than upon the outward ciiltus of the 
Mosaic Law. But the cliief peculiarity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour- 
ing of the Greek philosophy. Especially is this true 
of'the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it conceived precisely in 
the spirit of the older Heb. literature. In passing 
from tliose OT hooks to which it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstract and philosophical 
manner with such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, history, etc. It also contains the Platonic 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In this 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re- 
gard to sundry points, it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canonical and Apocryphal state- 
ments. E.g,, the position taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These discrepancies arise apparently from an 
efibrt on the writer’s part to harmonize the scrip- 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Gr. learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, we not 
infrequently meet with passages conceived in the 
larger and freer spirit of the NT. For over against j 
the variations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc- 
trines, notably with regard to that of immortality. 
Ewald says we have in this book ‘ a premonition 
of John’ and 'a preparation for Paul’ {HI v. p. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ here, St. Paul’s argument in Romans that 
men are inexcusable who do not find out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Christian’s armour in Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocryphal work 5^'^®’* 7^®). 

While it is important to recognize the facts just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an extrava- 
gant claim on behalf of the post-canonical Jewish 
writings. ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation’s life. The earliest of them 
were written only at the close of the Persian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men were looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.’* 
The statement in 1 Mac 9^”^ that ‘there was great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeared unto them,’ illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There was no 
longer any proper scope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A period when attention to 
legalistic details became the paramount tendency 
in religion w^as not one to call forth men filled with 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them to the people. And, in fact, religious activity 
was practically confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 
* Camb. BihU for Schools ^ 1 Mac,, Introd. p. 14, 


the Law and the Prophets. * Fresh principles and 
truths were no longer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now possible was that which was 
to burst through the limitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccabman 
revolt, however, regenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of tlie period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then, in regard to the Apocr. and other non-canonicai 
Jewish writings of the period is, that, while form- 
ing no essential part of OT revelation, they yet 
supply a very welcome link between the OT and 
the NT, and contain not a little that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of the principles already revealed. 
It has been too readily assumed that these hooks 
are wholly without ‘ evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading oh to Christ.’ 

i. The Doctrine of God. —The first thing that 
naturally demands attention when we come to look 
at the dogmatic of the Apocr. is the doctrine of 
God. Now here, perhaps, it was not possible as 
regards the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as given especi- 
ally in Ex 34^5^*, sustained ? On the whole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, although 
in some of the Apocryphal books the conception of 
God is much higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apocr., 
one finds essentially the OT view of God, as that 
had been evolved during centuries of theocratic 
guidance. 

1. The OT position . — While the general idea of 
God is everywhere expressed in the OT by the 
name El (also Elbah, Eloliim), the earliest concep- 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name El 
Shaddai=(?) ‘God Almighty.’ Although probably 
of pre-Mosaic origin, it was only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex 3^^ that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immut- 
able covenant God of Israel. God was next con- 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 15^^),— just (Dt 32-*, 
Ps 36®^-), and jealous (Ex 34^^), but also merciful 
and gracious (Ex 34®). In the prophetic writings 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
124 212^ Jer 10^®, Hab 2^® etc.), and in the IJokhma 
literature as the all-wise (Job 35®, Ps 147®, Pr 2®, 
Sir 2-®). See, further, art. God (in OT) in vol. ii. 

Precisely the same conception of the Divine. 
Being predominates in the Apocrypha. ^ The only 
point about which there could be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God ; and with regard to this we hope to show that 
in the Apocr. there is something that may not 
j unfairly he described as intermediate between the 
j perfect revelation of the NT and the more material- 
istic view of the OT. While the fundamental con- 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the OT Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement towards a more spiritual conception of 
the Supreme Being. 

2. The position of this doctrine in J ewisk wnt~ 
ings of the Apocryphal period. — (1) Of the Pal. 
books the most important here, and the oldest, is 
Sirach. This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.C., 
translated into Greek B.C. 132) has much to say 
about God, especially about His relation to the 
world physical and moral. The fullest statement 
of God’s relation to the material universe is found 

* Camb. Bible for Schools^ 1 Mac., Introd, p. 14. 
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in 42^®-43’’^ ; and what is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here exi)ressed is his assertion that the 
mighty works of God’s wisdom are beyond the 
power of His saints to declare (42^'^). He is above 
all human praise (4:P). ‘ Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him ? And who shall magnify him 
as he is?’ (43^^). There^ is no doubt that this re- 
presents a distinct step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. ‘ From the point of view of 
Ecclesiasticus,’ says Nicolas, ‘it is not only anthro- 
pomorphic representations wEich give false ideas of 
deity ; not even^ the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spirit can declare it as it is. No feat 
of imagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sirach, has pronounced the word : 
the Eternal is incomprehensible in His essence by 
the limited faculties of man.’ * The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneficent design 
in creation, ‘for all things are created for their 
uses’ (39-^). ‘In the hand of the Lord is the 
authority of the earth,’ and also ‘the prosperity 
of a man’ (lO'^^-)- ‘Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord’ (11^^), and ‘he hath not given any man 
licence to sin ’ (15*-^^). God is represented as ‘ visit- 
ing’ men; but ‘as his majesty is, so also is his 
mercy’ (2^®). Sometimes the contrast is drawm 
from the opposite side, as in 16^^ ‘As his mercy 
is great, so is his correction also ; he judgeth a 
man according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
with Him no respect of persons (35^*'^). In the 
assertion that ‘ the Most High also hateth sinners ’ 
(12®) we have a deviation from the true biblical 
position that winle hating sin God loves the sinner. 
The wTiter addresses God as ‘ Father and Master 
of my life ’ (23^), and recognizes Him as the hearer 
of prayer (2P 35^® 38® etc.). A gracious Providence 
w’-atches over the godly (34^®), but the sacrifices of 
the wicked are vain (34^®). God is regarded as 
specially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (36^’®* 18^®). The relation 

of God to evil is thus laid down ; ‘ Say not thou. 
It is through the Lord that I fell aw^ay ; for thou 
shalt not do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou. It is he that caused me to err ; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man ’ (15^^^*). TMs passage is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
practically repeated in the Epistle of St. James 
(P^^-). Except in the two particulars noted above, 
there is nothing in all this either in advance of, or | 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
and character of the Supreme Being. The con- 
servative instincts of the writer have even brought 
upon him the charge of adhering to ‘a not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
belief. ’t 

In the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of God is practically that of the OT, although occa- 
sional divergences occur. E.g* the idea of. God 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94^®) 
is quite foreign to the OT (cf. Ezk 18^-32 3311). 
This book employs a great multiplicitj of titles for 
God. Of these, which are collected m the Index 
to Charles’s edition, some of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory’ (75®), ‘God of the wdiole 
w'orld’ (84®), ‘Head of Days’ (46^), ‘Honoured and 
Glorious One’ (14®^), ‘Lord of the sheep’ (89^^®), 

‘ Lord of spirits’ (37®), ‘ Lord of the whole creation 
of. the heaven ’ (84®). 

In the remaining Pal. books the conception of 
God undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilees, Israelites are God’s children 
because physically descended from Jacob (1®®) ; but 
He is also the of all (22i®* 3919 etc.). The 

idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 

* Bes Doc. Rel, des p. 1601. 

t Cheyne in The Expositor (Ist series), xi. p, 361. 


Jewdsli type. God is the God of Jews only. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfortunes are due to tlieir having departed from 
the law' of Moses. God iiears their prayers when 
they ‘ cast ashes upon their heads and spread out 
their sackcloth before the Lord ’ (4^^). 16^® is con- 

ceived in a higher strain ; but apparently it is 
borrowed, like a similar passage in Sirach, from 
Ps 51. The general scope of the book, as regards 
the relation of the story to the character of God, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements. 
God is represented as countenancing the deceit 
practised by Judith in order to the deliverance of 
her nation, and by consequence the assassination 
of Holofernes. This book ranks fairly high as a 
literary wmrk, but we cannot justify its morality 
without subscribing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the history, and that certainly is such 
as to convey a conception of Him far inferior to the 
lofty position maintained in Sirach. The First 
Book of Maccabees, being wdiolly historical, con- 
tains nothing to the point. Indeed, according to 
the true text, the name of God does not once occur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passages 
of the AV (2®^ 353. 60 455 etc.), it is absent from the 
Greek text. In 3^® a few MSS do contain the wmrd 
* God,’ but there is a preponderance of authority 
against the reading. W bile it breathes throughout 
a spirit of unfeigned faith in God as the defender 
and helper of His people (4®^’ 12^® 16®), exhibits the 
deepest reverence for the Law and the temple w^or- 
ship (12® 2®^), and recognizes the overruling provi- 
dence of God (1®^ 3*®) and His unfailing support of 
those who put their trust in Him (2®^), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
presented in this book, is not that of Jahw^eh 
dwelling among His people, but that of God en- 
throned in the distant heaven (3®® 4^®). In Test. 
Levi 3, God is designated ‘the Great Glory,’ as in 
Enoch 14®® 102®. 2 (4) Esdras, while presenting no 
distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
(762ff.) ^ summary of much OT teaching about 

God, the striking invocation of 8®®*®®. 

(2) Of the Pers.-Pal. hooks Bar 1-3® is perhaps 
the oldest. Baruch’s idea of God is simply that 
He is the guardian of Israel (2^^ 3^* *). In spite of 
disciplinary trials, they enjoy peculiar privileges 
(2^®). To them alone has the Divine wisdom been 
revealed; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would not have been in subjection to the heathen 
(21. 4 38p The Book of Tobit has a wdder concep- 
tion of God. The writer hopefully contemplates 
the time when ‘ all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord’ (14®^*)* 
TheJew^s will be raised above all other nations, 
not, however, because they are Jew’s, as Baruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this book we have an illustration of the post-exilic 
tendency to accumulate names for God. He is 
si)oken of as ‘the Most High’ (H), ‘the Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (7^®), ‘God of our fathers’ (8®), 
‘the Holy One’ (12^®), ‘our Lord,’ ‘our Father’ 
(13^), ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ ‘the everlasting 
King’ (13®), ‘the Lord God’ (13^^), ‘the King of 
heaven’ (IS*^* 1^), ‘the Lord of the righteous’ (13^®), 
‘ the great King’ (13^®).^ Those who fear God shall 
be recompensed (4^“*) ; indeed the fear of God is 
the true standard of wealth (4®^). The burden of 
the book is to prove that God’s favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alms, and the burial of the dead {12s^-). In this 
distinctly un biblical position (cf. Sir 3®*®®, which, 
though pure Palestinian, comes under the excep. 
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lion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
mliueiiee of Zoroastrianism. According to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogetlier from any idea of a 
Saviour. In tlie books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. ‘ After death the soul arrives 
at the accountant’s bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven ’ ; a balance is struck, and according as 
the good or evil predominates so will his future be. 
In the case of eq[uality between the good and the 
evil, the soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the last judgment, when his fate is finally 
lixed. The biblical doctrine of forgiveness is 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
teaelies that in view of man’s ignorance, and his 
liability to be led astray by the powers of evil, 
Oriuazd graciously resolved to send a prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to point out to men the right 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per- 
dition. Still, in the last resort, this is essen- 
tially salvation by works— a doctrine propounded 
in Tobit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of which on this head has been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson — 

‘ For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.* 

(In Memonam), 

In the Assumption of Moses, a pure Pal. composi- 
tion, the OT conception of merit is still adhered | 
to (12'^), although in the Apoc. of Baruch, a com- 
posite book belonging to the first century of our 
era, justification by works is taught (5P’67®) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(3) If some of the Jewish- Alexandrian writings 
contain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, regarding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
germane to our purpose. In the second section of 
Bar. (3^ onwards) there occurs the following pas- 
sage : ' This is our God, and there shall none other 
be accounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterward did she appear upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. This is the 
hook of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endnreth for ever ; all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life ; but such as leave it shall 
die’ {3^M^). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a locus classicus in the Arian con- 
troversy ; the reference in 3®^ is not to the incar- 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personified, as 
in Sir 24^®. The really special feature of the pas- 
sage is ‘ the view which it expresses of the sacred 
law. This wears the appearance of full creative 
originality. The Law is the final manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and 
salvation on all who keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa- 
tion of wisdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.’ * In Baruch there is there- 
fore no real development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of first-rate importance. In this book we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. God * is manifested to them that do not dis- 
trust him’ (1^) ; ‘he visiteth his holy ones’ (4^®). 
Men please him, not by their Judaism but by the 
purity of their life, God is described both in His 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 
powerful hand erfeated the world out of formless 
matter (11^^) ; by His word He made all things, 
* Ewald, iri V. p. 208. 


and by His wisdom He formed man (9^). But 
while ‘ He created all things that they might have 
being’ (F^), ‘God made not death’ 

‘sovereign Lord of all’ (6^), He exercises moral 
supervision over mankind in general: ‘being 
righteous thou rulest all things righteously’ (12^^). 
God’s infinite resources are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly IF'^*'^*). 

Stern, however, as are the writer’s delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine mercy 
(1123 121*^ etc.). The sovereign Lord is also the 
lover of men’s lives = souls (11*'^®}, and ‘the saviour 
of all’ (16"). Full recognition is accorded to the 
truth of God’s gracious and sleepless providence 
(4^'^ 12^® 14^- ® ; 17*). The philosophy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that ‘ by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things’ (IF*^). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tinged 
with Hellenism. God is spoken of as ‘ the first 
author of beauty’ (13®), a designation which would 
never have occurred to a Heb. mind uninfluenced 
by Gr. thought. All wisdom is in His hand (7^®), 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble locus classicics the author 
says : ‘ She is a breath of the power of God, and a 
clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; there- 
fore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, and 
an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 
an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath power to do all things ; and remaining in 
herself, reneweth all things : and from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and prophets’ (7^®®'*)* This is 
the language of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Tlew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and recondite conceptions are altogether alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regarded not from the point of ^ew of 
power and majesty, but from that of wisdom. 
The author’s philosophy led him to value wisdom 
more than power. With him wisdom is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements' bearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God: — 
‘ The sijirit of the Lord hath filled the world’ (F) ; 
‘thine incorruptible spirit is in all things’ (12^) ; 
‘ verily all men by nature were but vain who had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know him 
that is’ (13^). On account of Ex 3^^ we should 
perhaps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modifications 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit occurs also in Ps 139®, but 
there is a difference in the mode of its presenta- 
tion, In Wisdom the personality of God is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic pantheism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all-comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author’s language seems to indicate 
a certain bias in this direction. But at the same 
time he emphasizes the spirituality of God ; in the 
passages referred to we certainly nave this appre- 
hended in a very remarkable degree. If they lack 
the directness and finality of that great revealing 
word, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 4^), they nevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 

It wfill be necessary for ns here, and at subse- 
quent stages in our investigation, to take account 
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of the theological position of the Jewish -Alex- 
andrian philosopher Philo, whose views, as marking 
a notable development of Judaism intermediate 
between the Apocrypha and the NT, cannot 
reasonably be _ passed over. Although not the 
first, ‘he is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings give 
us the clearest view of what this development was 
and aimed at.’ * One of its most cherished aims 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisms of the OT. And 
in this field Philo did extensive service. He held 
that grief, envy, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be 
attributed to God, and that when He is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and affections the 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
pressed in a way that specially appeals to the 
human mind. But, strongly influenced as he was 
by Gr. philosophy, Philo did not abandon Judaism. 
On the contrary, he did his best to propagate it. 
In oj)position to the Stoic doctrine that God is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Him 
to be essentially difierent from the world, of which 
He is the Creator and Preserver. And thus, in 
spite of such approximations to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with in his writings, and his free use 
of Gr. philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands firmly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
concrete God in a conception of almost purely ideal 
content. According to this philosopher, God is 
pure Being, of whom no quality can be predicated, 
and it is only through the medium of an infinite 
multiplicity of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinct 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
between God and the world is rendered possible. 
Regarding the nature of these mediating ideat. or 
dvvdfXGcs, however, he has no very definite concep- 
tion. He follows Plato in calling them IdeaSf and 
the Stoics in also designating them Forces and 
Logoi, i.e. parts of the Reason which operates in 
the world ; while at the same time he further 
identifies them with the Jewish Angels and the 
Gr. Deemons, i.e, intermediaries between God and 
the world. It is not surprising that this vagueness 
of conception with regard to a fundamental theo- 
logical distinction should involve him in a serious 
contradiction. Philo is unable to avoid the incon- 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the kSct/xos porjrhs, is nothing more 
than the Reason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and independent entities. If God 
works in the world through the medium of His 
Ideas or Forces, then the latter cannot be separ- 
ated from Him ; but if He does not come into 
direct relationship with the world, then they must 
have an independent existence. See, further, art. 
Philo in the present volume. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected 
the doctrine of God as reflected in these writings . — 
How far, speaking generally, did external views 
modify the OT conception of this fundamental doc- 
trine ? As regards the influence of Persian thought, 
it must be said that, although traceable, it was yet 
in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 
references in the visions of Zechariah to ‘ the seven 
eyes of Jehovah’ (3® are probably derived from 
Zoroastrian imagery ; but, if we except the idea that 
the favour of God is obtained through good works 
(To 12®®*), there is hardly anything in the Apocry- 
pha touching the doctrine of God which can be 
attributed to Persian influence. Allusion has 
already been made to the general identification 
of Jehovah with Ormazd. But, if there were points 
of union between the religion of the Persians and 
that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 

* Schiirer, art. * Philo ’ in J5ni. 
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Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
E.g., unlike Judaism, Zoroastrianism starts from a 
dualistic scheme of the universe. In the persona 
of their representatives Ahura-mazda (Ormazd) and 
Angrd-mainyush (Aliriman) good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. These two spirits divide 
the world between them ; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been created by, and is 
accountable to, Ormazd, but he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Ahriman ; to 
live righteously is to advance the kingdom of 
Ormazd. The two original spirits wage war by 
means of their respective creatures. Thus Ormazd 
is practically an idealized Oriental monarch sur- 
rounded by his ministers or Aniesha-S;pentas (mod. 
Pers. Amshaspands) who execute his mil. But for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it, there is 
no such dual proprietorship of the world ; on the 
contrary, there is one ‘ Creator of all ’ (Sir 24®), 
‘the God of all’ (Sir 50^^), and ‘ sovereign Lord of 
all’ (Wis 6^ S®). 

But, if the Pers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of God was con- 
siderable. The necessary consequence of Judaism 
meeting Gr. thought appears in nothing more 
clearly than in the way in which the LXX trans- 
lators habituallj^ tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. A few examples taken from 
only two OT books will suffice to illustrate this 
tendency. In Is 42^®, where the Heb. text reads, 
‘Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man,’ the 
LXX has ‘The Lord God of powers {Kdpeos 6 dibs rQv 
bvvdfiewv) shall go forth,’ while in the same passage, 
as also in Ex 15^, for His designation as ‘a man of 
war ’ is substituted the general idea of ‘ stirring up 
war ’ {crvurpi^cop 7ro\i/iovs). The statement of Ex 1^ 
that ‘ Moses went up unto God, and J" called unto 
him out of the mountain’ is modified as follows; 

‘ Moses went up unto the mount of God, and God 
called unto him from heaven, saying,’ etc. In Ex 
21® it is said of the slave who prefers his master’s 
service to freedom, ‘his master shall bring him i 
unto God’ (RY), but the Gr. tr. runs, ‘unto the 
judgment of God.’ An obvious avoidance of the 
idea of seeing God occurs in Ex 24^®, where the 
Heb. text — ‘They saw the God of Israel’ — ^is ex- 
panded into ‘ they saw the place where stood the 
God of Israel ’ ; and in Is 38^S where HezeMah’s 
lament, ‘ I shall not see the Lord in the land of the 
living,’ becomes ‘ I shall not see the salvation of 
God,’ etc. But, while in the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the Heb. writers the 
LXX translators were thus careful to put more 
abstract language in their place, they did not of 
course go the full length of pantheism. That 
would indeed be a strange travesty of the OT 
which should attempt to represent J" as an im- 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
will. All that can be affirmed is a distinct tendency 
to guard the idea of God from misconception, by 
making use of language studiously abstract and 
sober. The same tendency is observable in the 
Apocrypha. As the majority of these books were 
written originally in Greek, we cannot trace the 
process so visibly as in the case of OT books 
rendered into Greek, but it shows itself none the 
less in the much rarer employment of names of 
members of the human body (anthropomorphisms), 
and in the much rarer ascription of atiections of 
the human mind (anthropopathies), to set forth the 
personal activity, moral freedom, and spirituality 
of the living God. Even Wisdom, however, is not 
wholly free from anthropomorphisms; it speaks 
of God’s ear (H®), and of His hand (6^® 7^® iO^® 
etc.); it contains the expression, ‘them the Lord 
shall laugh to scorn ’ (4^®), and it ‘ retains a picture 
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wliicli was removed by the Targumist Jonathan as 
teo anthropomorphic.’ * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheism 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. Tlie 
human mind has difficulty in uniting the two con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Revelation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the signiiieance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person- 
ality of God is not, as in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Plim 
( 1 K S“^) ; nor, on tlie other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, as in the strictly scientitic view, 
to the exclusion of the' individual personality, for 
God is represented as saying, " I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me ’ (Is 
45® etc.). In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its true position. This appears I 
from such a passage as Wis E ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.’ 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing God as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omnipotence and omnipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. In short, God is presented as knowing and 
Aviliing and actively working, just as in the OT, 
but He is spoken of in a more philosophical way. 
In another passage the writer excuses to some 
extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic 
view^s from the mistaken notion that personality 
is not compatible with absolute Godhead. At the 
same time, while giving tliem credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘ yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look upon are beautiful,’ and not ‘ sooner 
find the Sovereign Lord of these his w'orks’ (13®®*). 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name 
Jahweh. — Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. Jews had not the same aversion 
as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of 
God which ascribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. But even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophanies with the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. I'liis they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himself did not appear to 
the patriarclis and to Moses; they saw only a 
manifestation of God— His word. His glory, His 
Shekinah. Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. J ews as Greek, for Zoro- 
astrianism did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics. It was not due to any external in- 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3^^ 10^® etc. Un- 
fortunately, they ‘ did not know how to retain it 
within the" limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a gross theosophy of reveries and 
supeptitions.’ t Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they_ could not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitious belief that it is unlawful to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.’ According to Jewish 
tradition, it was pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and Simon the Just was the last who did 
this. He who knew^ how to pronounce this mys- 
teiious name was believed to have a magical power 

* Langen, JuAenthum, etc. p. 205, n. 8. 

t Nicolas, Des Di^c. JieL des p. 169. 


over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
tlie Rabbis cc* = ‘ master of the name.’ Mystic 
speculations upon the name of 3" naturally led up 
to wild surinises regarding tlie essence of God and 
the origin of things, referred to possibly in Sir 
31“^^', practised among the Essenes (Jos. BJ ii. 
viii. 9), and embodied later in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an abstract 
conception of Deity. Starting_ from the principle 
that God was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course to the theory that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. — In Palestine 
the strongest influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life which the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everytliing foreign. 
According to Dillmaim (‘Enoch’ in Schenkel), the 
Book of Enoch was the first known attempt to 
defend tlie biblical concei^tion of the world against 
the inroads of Hellenism. The work of the scribes 
in expounding and elaborating the Law helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the ‘middle wall 
of partition’ between Jew and Gentile. Yet it is 
plain that, when Clirist appeared, the doctrine of 
God was very variously conceived. It was reserved 
for Him to clear away the heathen elements that, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, had clus* 
tered round it, and to reveal God as the loving 
Father of His creatures, by whom the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt 10““*'^*). Christ thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought witli the most 
abstract conceptions. His teaching ‘joins, in the 
highest degree possible,’ says Wendt [Teaching of 
Jesus y § ii. ch. 1), ‘ popular intelligibility and rich 
significance.’ The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
language of the imagination or the philosophical 
terminology of the schools must lead to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex- 
pression, but tlie elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the thought of essen- 
tial spiritual Godhead. When, as in the OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing tlie sword, 
etc., we are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obscuring the con- 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient on the re- 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity can 
j become intelligible to us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
i is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
I activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us. 

I Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being; we need some tangible object on which to 
I fix our thoughts. We see God’s glory in the 
heavens, but we cannot live on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell oui 
sorrows, whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ‘ Show us the Father.’ This 
great need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 
handled. 
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Our conclusion, tlien, is that in at least one of 
Che most important Apocryphal books, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreciable development 
towards a more spiritual idea of God, and that 
what of grossness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doctrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exaggerated idealism of Philo, 
according to which God has no direct connexion 
with the world which He has made. 

ii. The Doctrine of the Wisdom. —Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular ( 1 K J er 49^), there Avas a strongly 

marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
* wisdom,’ and comparable to, though not identical 
with, the speculative philosophy of Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be said to have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
to the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
God and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that ‘in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ but they had a ‘sacred’ 
philosophy of their own, which was, above all, re- 
ligious and practical in its aims. Between secular 
philosophy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential difference. They differed in 
standpoint, in method, and in spirit. The Greek 
philosopher exercised reason upon the phenomena 
of the universe (rb Trap) as he found it, Avith the 
vieAv of making it yield up its secret ; the Hebrew 
philosopher had his ethical and religious principles 
to start with, and merely verified them in the 
actual occurrences of life. 

1. Wisdom presented in OT not only as human 
hut as Divine. — In its human aspect Wisdom is the 
ability to recognize, the capacity to understand, 
and tiie disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it affects the physical world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practically, ‘the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ Moral 
and intellectual wisdom are seldom dissociated: 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’ man, and the 
ungodly is the fool (Ps 5®, Wis 4^"^ 12^^). Among 
the people of Israel the human Avisdom assumed 
different phases from time to time. From being a 
doctrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord- 
ing to Avhich ‘the Lord hath made all things 
ansAvering to their end ’ (Pr 16^), it came to be so 
in a naiTOAver sense Avheii the events of history 
appeared irreconcilable Avith the a priori principles 
contained in the LaAV (cf. Ps 37. 73, and the Bk. 
of Job). There came, too, ‘a period of comparative 
quiescence in the presence of difficulties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shoAvn, as parts of it, to have their own utility.’ * 

In the OT, however, Wisdom is presented not only 
as human, but also as Divine. By Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in its totality as inhabited 
bj^ God and expressing in its vaned phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unity of thought and force underlying the 
manifold forms of creation, it may be ideally dif- 
ferentiated from God. It is so, e.g., in the passage 
of most significance— the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such a Avay as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can Ave regard this description of Avisdom as 
‘ certainly nothing more than a poetical personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligence.’ f Rather is 

* A. B. Davidson in The Expositor (First Series), xi. p. 340. 

t Godet {Prologue to St. John's Gospel), who adds: ‘When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lord, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes the character of a real personality.* 
It is difficult to see what good purpose is served by thus mixing 
up the two ideas. A great deal is predicated of AiVisdom that is 
not in the OT applied to the Angel of the Lord ; they have, in 
fact, nothing in common beyond the notion of representing 
God to the chosen people. 


it here the active, organized, and conscious em- 
bodiment of the Divine principles emjjirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as togetlier Avitli Him to 
fasliion the AAmrld. God is the actual Avorker, but 
Wisdom is Avith Him as His Avorkman and felloAV. 
Realizing itself thus in the Avork of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as ‘playing’ like 
a child before Jehovah in His habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons of men. Such qualities 
are ascribed to it as to make it almost identical 
now Avith the Spirit, noAv Avith the NT Logos. 

In different parts of the Heb. Scriptures God’s 
revelation of Himself is attributed to His word. 
Gn 1 at once suggests itself in connexion Avith the 
idea of the Word as creative ; God speaks, and the 
Avorld starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophetic oracles. In 
certain psalms (33'* 107-^^ 147^®) and in Isaiah (55^^) 
Ave find the W'ord personified and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It came 
thus to be conceived as distinct from God Himself, 
force being perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all Heb. Avords for speech include 
the notion of standing forth. The Word is essen- 
tially connected Avith the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the Avhole JeAvish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. He sends His angel, 
His word. His prophet. His only - begotten Son ; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus possible to find the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos already in the opening 
verses of Scripture, which represent God as 
having called things into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
I Logos doctrine was referred back to this source. 
The whole subject is beset with much difficulty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdom by biblical Avriters. Sometimes it 
is conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personification of the Divine Intelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinct person objec- 
tive to God Himself. From Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the Avriter Wisdom exists along- 
side of God in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes ; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of God 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person. The conception 
is more than poetical, Avithout, hoAvever, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is made to the idea of the hypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 
to it. No other passage of the OT affords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
easy to say Avhat precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessarily mysterious department of knoAv- 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right — although it may 
be difficult to reconcile such an opinion AAuth a 
strict view of inspiration — when he says AAuth re- 
gard to the statements of the sacred Avriter : ‘ It 
would really seem that in those expressions he 
has presented his own dark surmisings about the 
essence of his “Wisdom of God” rather than clear- 
cut thoughts’ {l.G. p. 252). 

2. Eellenizing of the Heh. Hokhma in the Alex- 
andrian Wisdom of Solomon . Sirach the con- 
ception of Wisdom is often of the vaguest kind. 
Wisdom may be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 
or virtue. He does use it, however, in a more 
definite sense. Objectively, it is that everlasting 
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power by which God created and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (P 24®), it 
became active at the creation. It must therefore 
be conceived at once as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine wisdom through the investigation of God’s 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The personilication in Sir 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Wisdom is reime- 
sented as a premundane creation of God (v.®), 
which ‘came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a mist’ (v.®). All- 
embracing (v.®), and with a footing in every nation 
(v.^), it makes its home in Israel takes 

root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 

12-17 and is enshrined in the Mosaic law (v.^^). 
To Wisdom is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in ‘ the assem- 
blies of Jacob.’ But, although in this ’way it cor- 
responds somewhat to the NT X670S, there is no 
clear ascription to it of personality : ‘ the concep- 
tion of it still floats, so to speak, “as a mist.”’* 
Thus we find nothing in Sirach, or in Baruch 
who agrees with him (cf. beyond a highly 

coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. They stand, in spite of Greek influ- 
ences, where the author of Pr 8 stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in ‘that highly 
original synthesis 01 Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic 
elements,’ the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraclitus, who was a pantheist, appears to have 
heen the originator of the Greek doctrine of the voOs 
or X6yos. Matter, he said, is God, hut the animat- 
ing povs gave it shape. Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, X670S, 
and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the X670S or povs = Divine Intelligence, 
as the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendency of Mind, although his theory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana- 
tions from material causes. In opposition to the 
physical philosophers, and in continuation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordance with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by ‘The good,’ i.e. the Final 
Cause. This philosopher gave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the X670S or j'oOs which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per- 
fections. A supreme Mind, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in view ; but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its object only that which is best, it must have 
reflected its ovm attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus ‘ God is the measure of all things ’ 
(de Leg. iv.). The vov$ holds together the /c6cr/Aos 
yoTjrds, but, as regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosophers, the Divine essence is to he sought, 
not ih Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
Good ; and, when he speaks of God as j^oOs, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desig- 
nated. ^ Still, Plato does not go the length of re- 
presenting the voOs as a distinct personality. 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. nD?o iMokhma) in this Greek 
doctrine of the voOs. Not to take account of dif- 
ferences, Plato and Solomon — or the writer of Pr 8 
it should perhaps rather he said — were agreed that 
Wisdom must he distinguished from God, that it 
nevertheless belongs to Him, and that through it 
* De Wette, Ev, Joh, p. 12 (Leipzig, 1837). 


as a medium He actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinct point of union ; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
Hellenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that he will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (6--). Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in the abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There is in XVisdom ‘a spirit quick of understand- 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in utterance, unpolluted, distincfl 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
benelicent, loving towards man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all -surveying, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil’ {7--^-). This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 particulars is quite after the Hel- 
lenistic style. The computation is indeed moderate 
when compared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Philo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
Wisdom recalls the manner in Avhich the Gr. philo- 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their vov%. 
In point of subtlety of thought and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of a spirit that is in her. 
In this connexion Langen says : ‘ There was a 
disinclination to transfer directly to Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the pods^ because (ro(pla in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer {povs) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the writer elevated 
[ cro^ia into a substance, while investing it with a 
spirit (TTj/eOga). And hereby there Avas therefore 
also implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character ( WesenseigenfhicmlichJceit) 
of Wisdom came to clearer expression than was 
possible through the figurative language of Solomon 
{i.e. Pr. 8). Yet this advance can be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also, 
through his anthropomorphic presentation of Wis- 
dom playing before God, had already plainly enough 
raised it above the purely ideal.’ f As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as ‘a clear effluence of 
the glory of the Almighty,’ ‘an eflulgence from 
everlasting light,’ ‘an unspotted mirror of the 
Avorking of God,’ and ‘an image of his goodness,’ 
he means to represent it as standing in a relation 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
— a relation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His OAvn 
essential Being, in a sense in Avhieh man cannot 
be said to he so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, streaming forth 
as a substance from God before the creation of the 
Avorld. At the same time there is no sharp dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
His Wisdom, XYhile, in conjunction Avith the 
Gr. doctrine of the povs, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdom came to he more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the mind 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hypos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate God, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 
the usual sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 

* De Mercede Meretricis, ed. Mmg, n. ZQ8. 

i Judenthum, L 
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are led only half-way to personality. As Schiirer 
says, ‘ The author applies the term TP"isdom of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far as he entertains it’ {HJP ii. iii. p. 376 n.). 
It is, however, important to note that, as the re- 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
Greek and the J ewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinct step towards greater definiteness 
of conception and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

In the Bk, of Wisdom the Heb. Hokhma is practi- 
cally identified, however, not only wdth the Gr. 
^^ous, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In the OT, God’s lioly Spirit is the giver 
of all good ; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
book virtually identifies the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the OT {e.g. in Is 11^) does to 
the Spirit of J" At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that inspires the prophets 
In one passage in particular (9^'^) Wisdom and the 
Holy Spirit are spoken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal waiters, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. Holy 
Spirit in voL ii. In at least one passage there also 
seems to be an identification of the Wisdom wdth 
the Gr. X6yot. Regarding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, ‘Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 
mandment ; and standing it filled all things with 
death ; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ (18^®^-); The description here 
given of the \6yos inevitably suggests what the 
writer has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
God’s royal throne (9^) ; and besides, as Langen 
has pointed out, there is merely^ a transference to 
the \6yos of what was before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it ‘pervadeth and penetrateth all things’ 
(7^’^), and ‘ reacheth from one end of the world to 
the other ’ (8^). In support of the view that God’s 
Word is here only another name for His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwise clearly 
expressed in our hook, that God executes His will 
through His Word (16^'^). It can make no difier- 
ence that in this case His will was to punish 
Egypt, and was not associated with any creative 
or healing purpose. A comparison of this passage 
with 10^^ shows that what is here ascribed to 
the \6yos might equally well have been attributed 
to the agency of the Wisdom. Bretschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains {l.c. p. 2541) that 
\6yos here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the Apocrypha or in the LXX is 
it the equivalent of which is always trans- 
lated by (Totpia. But can the epithet uravTodijvafios 
be fittingly applied to an angel? However this 
may be, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of 
•Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate between 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as in 
Philo again we have the transition from the Apo- 
cryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Book 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be disposed to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. If there be no 
material advance on the OT doctrine, we have 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Greek thought. Hagenbach 
recognizes ‘the more definite and concrete form 
whicli, at the time when the Apocryphal writings 
were composed, was given to the personifications 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found 


in the OT.’ * And so good an authority as A. B. 
Davidson says, ‘ If in the Alexandrian Wisdom of 
Solomon a progress directly in advance of what is 
found in Proverbs viii. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be called a progress round about ^ — the ideas 
about Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and made to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctrine of the Logos is the result. ’f See, 
further, the articles Wisdom and Wisdom of 
Solomon in vol. iv. 

3. The Logos of Philo. — Already in the OT 
(Pr 8) there liad been drawn the distinction be- 
tween God Himself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
povs a further development is traceable in the 
Apocrypha, jjarticularly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as Xdyos furnishes 
the transition to another notable development — 
that which we find in the teaching of Philo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the source to the 
stream ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres- 
sion. Sometimes, however, he identifies the two 
(de Profug, i. 56). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the Logos or Reason of God. Ail empirical 
knowledge of God is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary, God. 
It is he who created and who reveals himself in the 
world, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
‘ hides Himself behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven.’ The Logos is not in himself God ; he is, 
however, an emanation from God, His firstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani- 
fested reflexion of the Eternal — the shadow, as it 
were, east by the light of God. He is at once the 
medium and the mediator between God and the 
world ; as ‘ the many-named archangel ’ he is the 
bearer of all revelation ; and in him as high priest 
God and the world are eternally reconciled. With 
striking vigour and originality of thought Philo 
built up a religious philosophy, in which the Logos 
is endowed with personality and represented as a 
hypostasis standing between God and the world. 
In thus raising the Logos from an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatorial hypostasis he 
passes beyond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes his Logos correspond exactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor to the Platonic vovs. His 
teaching under this head is, however, character- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to his 
doctrine of God. By no possible ingenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent Reason of God, and yet also as a dis- 
tinct hypostasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and the finite. And 
in general it may be said that, ‘ owing to the mani- 
fold relations in which Philo places the Logos, — 
to Divine powers, ideas, and angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible world, to the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, whose heavenly prototype he is, —a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
mythical figure is rendered a virtual impossi- 
bility.’ X Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the personality of the 
Logos is seriously curtailed by his theory of sub- 
ordination, which, although no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism of the 
OT, detracted from the position previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even anticipated in some measure 
the fashion of Gnostic polytheism. 

♦ Mist, of Doetrims, i. p. 106, En^. tr. • 

t Art. ‘ Apocrypha ’ in Eiuya. Brit. 

t Lipsius, art. ‘ Alexandrinisohe ReligionsphilosopMe " li 
Schenkel’s Bihellexkon. 
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4. T?ie Memra of the Before we come 

to consider the teaching of the NT regarding the 
Logos, reference may be made to kindred expres- 
sion Avhich occurs very frequentl^r in the Targums. 
The name given to the Logos in these writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is i¥emm= ‘ Word.’ 

Memra is not, however, always the equivalent, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, ever the precise equivalent, of Logos, which 
has the additional meaning of reason ; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to ^ve fresh significance to 
the statement that the world was created by the word of God 
(Gn l!i, Ps S3t>). Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
not, as in the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
specially connected with the creative activity of God ; rather is 
it applied to the whole scope of His activity in the world. 
With the Targumists it stands in much the same relationship 
to God as the liokhimi or trofict, of the earlier Jews, only it is 
allowed a wider'range. By His Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises guardianship over them ; to His Word 
they pray, and by His Word they swear. There is, however, 
considerable vagueness in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthroponiorphisius are avoided by the introduction of tcard 
or glory. Thus in Gn 28 the glory of J" appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of J" shall then be his God. But in 
some i)assages, when there can he no such motive, Memra or 
Word is used for the Spirit of J", apparently to avoid refer- 
ring directly to the Divine Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as spoken 
(Pithgama) and the Word as speaking or revealing Himself 
Qlemraj. E.g, in Gn 151 ‘After these things came the Pith- 
gama of J" to Abram in a vision (? in prophecy), saying, Fear 
not, Abram, my Memra shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
great reward.’ ‘ A critical analysis shows that in 82 instances 
in Onkelos, in 71 instances in the Jerus. Targum, and in 213 
instances in the Targum pseudo- Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, but evidently 
refers to God as revealing Himself.’ * 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, while the 
Memra plays a r61e somewhat similar to it, it is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one respect, 
however, the Targumists are at one with the Alexandrian theo- 
sophy of which he became the leading exponent ; the Deity 
Himself remained in the background, and everything that can 
be known by us about God’s essential Being is transferred to 
the Word. This is shown, e.g., by their treatment of 1 S 26^0, 
where, instead of ‘ Let not my blood fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,’ we have ‘Let not . . . before the Word of the 
Lord.’ Even affections are attributed to God only mediately 
through the Word (Gn 66, 1 S 15io, Is 42i). With the Alex- 
andrians God is without qualities ; with the Targumists 

He is virtually unknowable. While, then, the Memra of the 
Targumists is not to he identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter philosophical, the two conceptions are yet in 
some measure related. Indeed the difference between the 
position reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 
Book of Wisdom is most satisfactorily explained on the 
assumption that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, as 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamiliar to Pal. 
circles, at any rate so far as its general features and results 
were concerned. In all probability it was to a large extent 
welcomed and adopted as a ready-made and serviceable con- 
ception. This may be inferred from the fact that the ex- 
pression Memra is used almost to excess, and in the most 
varied connexions. While really connoting much less than the 
Jewish <3-fl^/dis=Gr. T.c'yos, it was given a far more extended 
application than is warranted by the doctrine of the a-otpice, as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that the Tar- 
gumists should hail a doctrine which made for the purification 
of the conception of God by excluding the ascription to God in 
His essential Being of all direct activity in the world or contact 
with man, and of all such affections of the soul as seemed to 
savour of the finite and human, and so to import a certain 
limitation and degradation of the Deity. They did not, how- 
ever, like Philo, speculate about the position of the Word 
relatively to God. They were content to connect their generali- 
zations with the OT representation of the creation of the world 
mediately through Wisdom. And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom is not a fixed one, but appears now as 
merely a personified Divine attribute, now as virtually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured their object by the simple 
method of giving to it a wider scope. In the hands of the Tar- 
gumists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
development; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the obscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and also in the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 

For generations thinking men had been grap- 
ling with the problems snggested by the OT 
octrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo- 
sophical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length by the first century of our era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 

* Eclersheim, Ln^e and Times of Jesus the Messiah^ i p. 47. 
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been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God- 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly hinted at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings which had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had boldly cut his way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
personality, albeit with the rank of an inferior 
God. Others went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance nit ever of the subject. The 
writer of 2 (4) Esdras, e.g., ignores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that doctrine was specially associated with tlie 
creation of the world, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new signilicance as Memra, the term ‘ Word ’ 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. Ail 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered round it. 

5. NT 'conception of the Logos.—'Bu.t the whole 
position with reference to this doctrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse- 
quence through the promulgation of the Christian 
idea of the Logos. This is set forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here we are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner : first, as 
coexistent with God from eternity, as resting in 
Him before all time ; second, as outwardly exist- 
ing, i.e. as manifested, first of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in His Incarnation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ‘ In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him. . . . And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.’ In these 
bold, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and communicates a new I'evelation. 
Joining on his representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the creation as containing the first 
revelation of the activity of the Logos, he pro- 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his great 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave shape and order to formless chaos. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that ‘ in the beginning ’ the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also confirms the language of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as * set up from 
everlasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos, The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of No^ts but in its then current sense of Word. 
The connexion with Pr S is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that which it must bear vrben read in the 
light of his words. 

The question is often asked, How far was the 
writer in his view of the Logos influenced by cur- 
rent philosopliical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo ? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish and in non- Jewish circles. The air vras 
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full of such doctrines as Philo’s, and that of the 
Logos ill its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising th»t 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his readers would be pre- 
pared to understand. Two extreme views have 
been propounded, and, as frequently haiipens, the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between them. 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
influence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and ivas not kept in view by the writer. In tliis 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from the Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, in the sense of oraHo = ‘ word,’ 

‘ revelation.’ But, if we thus exclude the meaning 
ratio and confine it to oration we cannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words iv dpxv fjv 
6 Xdyos. For though we may regard creation as a 
self -revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the worlds 
yet if, as we . believe, denotes the pre-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot accept the narrowed 
meaning. It is only as \d 70 s ivBiideTos that the 
term can denote His eternal existence before time ; 
and this we find to be an outstanding truth 
in the record of the Logos made flesh. The 
other and opposite view, that tlie writer merely 
expands and embodie's the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are yet essentially at variance. While the idea of 
an incarnation is utterly destructive of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
Christian faith that God’s revelation is not com- 
pleted until it is embodied in a human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is St. John’s, this view 
is incredible. Can we suppose that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who drew from the Saviour the 
principles that gave character to his life, who 
pondered deeply and long what he had seen and 
iieard, would have founded his conception of his 
Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus : The author derived his view of Christ’s Per- 
son from Christ’s life and teaching, and his own 
reflexion upon them, guided by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might have 
expressed these views independently of any philo- 
sophical system. At the same time he recognized 
in the name and conception of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it accord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth after which men had 
been thus groping, that there is a Bivinity work- 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per- 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the Jew had come to feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. John’s 
solution of an enigma which had become more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
between the firm tread of Scripture and the hesi- 
tating vagaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gospel there is a note of 
certainty, of finality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerful persuasiveness, whicli is foreign to Alex- 
andrian theosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. 
The Logos became flesh : in this simple yet mo- 
mentous declaration he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life of the Godhead as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than an^ other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being animated by the 
mmd of the Master. That which lie had seen and 


heard, and which had never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, he announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, but also as the redemption 
of their souls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the Jews had no proper conception of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. John to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of His 
being at once the Word and the Anointed of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist’s 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
‘ he came unto his own, and his ovti received him 
not.’ It needed the lurid light of the cross to show 
the harmony and inseparableness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unto us ^ wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ’ {1 Co 1^®). 

iii. Angelology and Demonology, — A. 
AngelolOGY. — 1. The OT doctrine of angels . — 
There was throughout the East a general belief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the OT these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes- 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man, is not purely 
spiritual ; their main function is that of executing 
the Divine behests. They are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 K 22 ^^), who praise 
God in the sanctuary above (Ps 148'^ 150^), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps attend Him 

when He manifests Himself in His kingly glory 
(Dt 33- ? ; see Driver, ad loc.), and form His retinue 
when He appears for judgment (Ji 3^^ Zee 14®). 
The mention of the captain of the Lord’s host in 
Jos is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial hierarchy in which the 
cherubim and seraphim hold their respective ranks. 
Nowhere are the cherubim endowed with independ- 
ent personality ; they are only ideal representa- 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
writers who make mention of them. In like man- 
ner the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbolic 
appearances. There is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology in tlie OT itself. At 
first the Lord God speaks directly to man (Gn 3^) ; 
then He appears to men through His messengers, 
who are called ‘ sons of God ’ (Job 1 ®, Ps 29^ 89®). 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
Lord, who is in some passages identified with J’' 
(Gn 18^®, cf. with 19^®), and in others hypostatically 
distinguished from Him (Gn 24*^, Zee D‘=^). Whether 
this name is to be applied specifically to one angel 
who represents God’s presence, or is to be extended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that Israel 
was led by the angel of J" paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would find in Ps34^ 9P^ although it is doubt- 
ful whether these passages contain more than a 
poetical expression of trust in a beneficent Provi- 
dence. On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of judgment (2 S 24^®, 2 K 
Ps 78^®), and even the forces of nature came to he 
personified as God’s messengers (Ps 104'^). 

Prior to the Exile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is the prophets do not introduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystic 
number of seven (Ezk Zee 42 - W) possibly points 
to the hierarchical idea wliich certainly afterwards 
gained ground (To I2i®, Rev 8‘^). Ezekiel calk 
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them men ; Zecliariah calls them "both men and 
messengers- By these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who acts as Instructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Church. 
Then, as in modern monastic piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of God as reign- 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to'bridge the gulf that separated Him from men. 
Zechariah is the first prophet to recognize difterent 
orders and ranks among the angels (2®- ^ 

2. Post - exilic development of cmgelology on 
Persum lines . — In the post-exilic period, chiefly 
under the Parsi influences brought to bear upon 
tlie Jews of the Dispersion, the OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and interesting de- 
velopment. Not that the Jews adopted wholesale ' 
the doctrine of Zoroaster either on tliis or on other 
points ; but the inevitable social and religious in- 
fluences amid which many of them lived in con- 
tentment and peace, could not but tell on their 
theology. All the more was this the case that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperity 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it influence Jewish thought more 
than in the department of angelology. Men’s 
minds 'were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until God was con- 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘ intermediary beings who concerned themselves 
with the aftairs of men with very various ends. ’ The 
belief in a regularly graded hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits, vfliich characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, began to be distinctly reflected, at least 
as to its main features, in the Jewdsh theology of 
the period. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Judaism was 
apparently the result of the Persian conception 
of pure beings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
tliat the angels were the messengers of Jehovah’s 
will. Development of the doctrine on Iranian 
lines was facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the Heb. angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal structure 
based upon a common principle ; and the religious 
cliaracter of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the complete form 
of their own^ more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, whose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 10^®) are admitted into God’s immediate 
presence, and form His secret council (Enoch 
They are seven in number (To 12^®). Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. GABRIEL, i . e , ‘man 
of God,’ whose social function seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn 8^® 9®^, Lk 
P®) ; Michael, i . e , ‘ who is like God?’ the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 10'®* 12', Bar cf. 1 Th 4'«, Jude®, 

Rev 12''); and Raphael, i . e . ‘God heals,’ whose 
mission it was to cure disease (To 3'’), and to 
present the prayers of the saints before God’s 
throne (To 12'®, cf. Zee 1'®). Three more are men- 
tioned in 2(4) Esdras: Uriel, i . e . ‘God is light’ 
(4'); Jeremiel, i . e . ‘God hurls’ (4®®); and Phal- 
TIEL (the Syriac has Psaltiel, 5'®).* Who was the 
seventh ? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, or w’-as 
J" Himself reckoned the first of the seven arch- 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshaspandstj On the latter supposition the 
analogy wmald be complete, but it would have 

^ 01 Enoch 207 (Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sariel, 
Gabriel). 

t These are called (1) Vohu -Hand = * the good mind’; (2) 
A.sha-vahista=‘the highest holiness’; (3) Khshathra-vairya= 


been alien to all Jewish tradition to compare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J". To 
them He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archangels, wlio were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven arnshaspands, 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host; 
but they regarded them, their chief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J". 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro- 
nounced angelology of the Book of Daniel. What 
is new here is tliat angels, who are designated 
‘watchers’ (pi’Jr’- In LXX "I'y is Grecized into etp, 
hut Aq. and Symin. render eyp'ljyopos), have recog- 
nized princes with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg 13'®^* refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascenderunt in mami Israelis ex Bahylone* is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them- 
selves. It is also taught in Daniel tliat the 
nations have their own special tutelary sj.irits, 
who fight actively in their behalf (lO'®-'-"). This 
identification of particular angels with different 
nations carries us a step further than the inter- 
cession of the angels in Zechariah’s first vision. 
There is also in tlaniel a further development of 
the former prophet’s vision of a hierarchy among 
the angels ; they are classified in categories, o'! 
which each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that we 
discern the full strength or the Persian influence. 
The great Books of Sirach and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and 1 Mac. refers only once to the destroy- 
ing angel (7"^' ). In Baruch also there is but a single 
reference to the subject (6'^). The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Esdras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
our sources. The most important passage, and 
one which formed the groundw’ork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-world, is To 12'^"'® (cf. Rev 8^) : ‘When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, I 
did bring the ’memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One : and when thou didst bury the dead, I w^as 
with thee likewise. . . . And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
I am Raphael, one of the seven "holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
tlie glory of the Holy One.’ This passage teaches 
still more clearly than the Books of Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distinction of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven wdio stand in 
the immediate presence of God ; from Lk 1'® and 
Rev 8® we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’s heptarchy. Tliis idea, 'which 'was prob- 
ably taken from the customs of Oriental palaces, 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains great promi- 
nence in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spite of the \veighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, ‘ The number seven already appears 
in Ezk 9®, and there is no need to refer it to Persian 
influence’ (art. Angels in vol. i.), it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that the seven amshas- 
pands or jirinces of light suggested the seven Jewish 
archangels. So Winer, B WB, art. ‘ Engel ’ ; Ewald; 
HI V. p. 185 ; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Beligieuses des 
Juifs; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the Avesta 
became part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 

‘ good government ’ ; (4) Spenta - armaiti = * meek piety * ; (6) 
Haurvatat = ‘ perfection ’ ; (6) Ameret^t = * immortality ’ ; (lj 
Ahura-mazda- ‘ the supreme god himself.’ 

* Jerus. Talmud, R(5s^-AasMn(X, p. 56. 
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the two systems, tliere is nothiiig like absolute 
identity. It is further implied in the passage 
under review, that according to their position in 
this hierarchy particular functions are performed 
by particular angels. The great business of ‘ the 
seven ’ is to * present the prayers of the saints.’ It 
seems to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pious are directed to the angels for this purpose ; 
compare, on the other hand, Rev 22^^’*. Another 
belief, clearly reflected in Tobit, is that some angels 
are charged with the protection of individual men : 

‘ A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound ’ (5*'^^). ‘ Good ’ is here evidently not descrip- 

tive of the angel’s character as opposed to evil 
angels, but to his office of guardianship, in keeping 
with the statement of v.^® ‘God . . . shall prosper 
your journey; and may hia angel go with you.’ 
The Israelites thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 
gonistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at all in the OT (Ps 34“^ 
9P^), it does so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite current (Ac 12^®). An 
interesting example of its recurrence in modern 
literature is found in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 
where Recha, Nathan’s adopted daughter, is made 
to say— 

‘Ich also, icli hab’ einen Engel 

Von Anjxesichfc zu Angesicht gesehn ; 

Und meinen Engel.’ 

The same idea was extended to nations and armies 
(Dn 121, 2 Mac 11® IS^®). Indeed we find in 2 Mac. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (3^®^*). 
A somewhat similar tale is told in 10^®^*, where 
five such ‘ men ’ appear, ‘ two of them leading on 
the J eAvs. ’ In 15*-^® J udas Maccabseus is represented 
as praying for ‘ a good angel ’ to terrify the enemy, 
and in the Jews are described as having been 
‘ made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
God.’ This idea as applied to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb. text followed by the LXX trans- 
lator of Dt 32® ‘The Most High set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the 
angels of God^ 'P) instead of ‘sons of Israel’ 
’ 25 ). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the angels in vieAV when he wrote ; ‘ For every 
nation he appointed a ruler’ (Sir 17i’^). 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-can- 
onical Jewish literature. — Allusion has already 
been made to the personification of the forces of 
nature in the OT. The same tendency showed 
itself later in the conception of the elemental 
angels. Sir 39^®*^* speaks of ‘fire and hail, and 
famine and death ; teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders’ as ‘spirits {irvevpara) that 
are created for vengeance.’ Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoice in executing 
God’s commandment, and the language used by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro- 
duction into Palestine of the Gr. idea of attributing 
to every separate thing its daipcov or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain, — each has 
its special spirit (60^®®* )• This idea is still further 
developed in the Book of Jubilees (B.C. 135-105) ; 
the dinerent elements are represented as each con- 
taining a spirit, and this again its angel, so that 
it becomes possible to spealc of the angels of the 
fire - spirit, the wind - spirit, etc. The fullest de- 
velopment, howeA^er, of the tendency in question is 
found in the Targums. Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3® becomes the angel of death. 
That even abstract conceptions had their angels 
bound up with them appears, e.g.^ from the state- 


ment of the Testament of Benjamin the souls of 

the virtuous are led by the angel of peace {dyyeXos 

TTjs elp'^VTjs). 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
fluence of what they saw in the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the case Avith regard to these 
points : (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes ; 
(2) those angels who acted as intermediaries be- 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names; (3) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no less Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the Avliole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 
daipcav ; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held hy the Essenes and 
by PMq.— That the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the^ Christian era is evident from the fact that 
a cardinal point in it, viz, the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums regarding the 
creation of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Cliristian Jewish writ- 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects [e.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) of the angel- 
ology of the two centuries before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina- 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching of the 
Rabbis. The Palestinian and Babylonian Jew 
was, however, quite satisfied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link between 
him and the Deity, but also afforded the comfort- 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J". It was otherwise with the Jews of Alex- 
andria and the Essenes, Avho were concerned with 
the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers. By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels Avas spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in AA'hich the angels AA^ere only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God; in reality they Avere descending grades of 
being, diftering in purity and in poAver in propor- 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
Avhicli they Avere all emanations. It Avas the 
rivilege of the initiated to be informed as to the 
istinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in Avhich they stood to the 
AAdrole and , to one another. Any one admitted to 
their sect had to take an oath that he would 
‘equally preserv^e’ their peculiar books and the 
names of the angels (Jos. BJ ll. viii. 7). In all 
this Ave see the allegorizing and Gnostic tendency 
already at Avork. 

Philo’s doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Essenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its birthplace. It Avas a Platonized version of 
the ancient HebreAv beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology ; the differences 
in the developed products Avere due to the fact 
that in the one case Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonic, influences Avere at work. According to 
Philo, the angels are incorporeal beings Avho in- 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 
They are comprehended in two main divisions— 
the inferior angels, Avho dAveil nearest to the earth 
and are capable of descending into human bodies ; 
and the higher and purer intelligences (X^yotrs 
Ideas), Avhose habitat is the upper regions of the 
: air. It is through the latter that God, Avho as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only vvith the Pla- 
tonic Ideas and Stoic Forces, hut with the Daemons 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme— goodness and might. It must 
be said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial ofa^igels hy the Sadducees. — In certain 
quarters, however, during the post-exilic period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of the Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect difiered from 
the Sadducees, who maintained that ‘ there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit ’ (Ac 23^). This 
is so far supported by Josephus, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul 
dies with the body [Ant. xviii. i. 4). How much 
does this denial of angels by the Sadducees imply ? 
It is possible that they only rejected the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, while accepting the written Scrip- 
tures and a rationalistic interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
materialists, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have believed in God ; but their God was, 
like the deities of Epicureanism, entirely separated 
from the \yorld. In their view the present life was 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg- 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept either the doc- 
trine of a future life, or the Jewish angelology 
which postulated a spirit-world created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. Demonology . — l. The position as refleeted 
in the earlier OT literature. — The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
angelology. ^ Among the ancient Hebrews the 
belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary description, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Euins and waste places were 
peopled with weird spectres {sftrim)^ including a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (Is 13^^ 34^^).* Mental disease was 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the Lord (1 S 16 ^^). As His JPro- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(1 S 2®, Ps VS-*®), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the source of evil. The shedim 
of Dt 32^ and Ps 106'^^, though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits which 
they became in the later Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3^”'^ is not elsewhere alluded 
to^ in any pre-exilic writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can be said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 

* AlthoTigli these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by^ Babylonian influence, the mention of jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the s^irlm warrants the conclusion 
that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
haunt the solitary waste. 


form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel ( = (?) "God strengthens,’ Lv IflS) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one goat and Azazel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no subse- 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re- 
appears in tile Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Cheyne (" Azazel ’ in Encyc. Bihl.) 
thinks lie was " a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of setrtm (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sacrificed ; just as tlie scapegoat was the sub- 
stitute for the sacrificial victims,’ However this 
may be, it is clear that he was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J" ; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origen (c. Cels. vi. 305) and others have supposed, 
was at least a step in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler^ 
and the Similitudes of Enoch. — In the Prologue to 
Job we have the first trace of the Satan or Adver- 
sary, i.e. the angel whose function it is to act as 
Accuser and to execute God’s purposes of judg- 
ment. As a member of God’s council (1®) he stands 
in contrast to those angels whose ministry is con- 
cerned with errands of mercy, but while an angel 
of evil he is not in his own nature an evil ang"el. 
Although showing a strong disinclination to be- 
lieve in human virtue, he does not in Job, as in 
Jude, contend with God ; he is content to act by 
His permission. But while he is not here repre- 
sented as an evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his being so conceived. He performs 
his task with a too evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (2®). It is still a question among 
critics whether the Book of Job is pre-exilic, but 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
is used to denote this minister of God undoubt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zee 3^*^ 
he appears as the pitiless accuser whom J" repels. 
The cruel and malicious way in which he exercises 
his office against the broken-down Church of the 
Kestoration calls forth the rebuke of Divine grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, how- 
ever, as an embodiment of all evil ; he is still God’s 
servant. In 1 Ch 2P Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands up against Israel as their enemy. It 
is at his instigation that David numbers the people, 
an act ascribed in earlier times to J" (2 S 24^). The 
possibility of such an interchange is owing to the 
I fact that in either case the angel who tempts David 
j is the minister of J". Angels are but the ministers 
i of His will. Even to the " lying spirit ’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 18^^ we are not to ascribe an evil character. 

! That passage does not prove that at this stage 
i evil spirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
; as having power to " possess ’ individual men. The 
! spirit who misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah’s 
messenger, and goes forth from His immediate 
presence. In the Satan of Zeehariah and the 
Chronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 

I there seems to be some approach to the conception 
I of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not yet 
; become an actual demon. The period was one of 
transition : foreign influences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs were undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exilic age Satan 
was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor a 
Jewish demon of the developed type familiar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Similitudes of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, B.C. 95-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whom he has 
made subject to him (54®, cf. Mt 122^®^*). These, 
who are designated Satans, have access to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (40^), Like 
those of Satan in NT, their functions are tempting 
(69^* cf. Mt 4^^*, Lk 22*'*), accusing (40'^, cf. Rev 
and punishing (53® 56^, cf. 1 Co 5®). It was 
long before Satan came to be conceived in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regarding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (Satan being most probably used in 
Sir 2r‘*'^ merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by Josephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ- 
ence of Mazdeisni a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitic superstitions about evil spirits. 
Not that this influence went very deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously afl'ect Hebrew mono- 
theism. 

It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is denied by 
many scholars, e.g, Oelder, who maintains that ‘ the Satan of 
the 6 t is devoid of essential characteristics which must be pres- 
ent to justify a comparison with Ahriman* (OT Theol. ii. p. 291, 
Eng. tr.). So also Renan. Cheyne thinks it ‘ a matter for argu- 
ment. But who can fail to see that the Satan of the Book of 
Revelation is the fellow of Ahviman?’ (OP, p. 282). G. A. 
Smith, while admitting the difficulty of the question, ranges 
himself on the negative side (The Twelve Prophets, ii. p. 819). 
According to Wellhausen, however,— who thinks that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great as is 
usually assumed,’ — ‘ Satan has some relation to old Hebrew con- 
ceptions (1 K xxii.), but nevertheless is essentially the product 
of Zoroastrian dualism* (art. ‘Israel’ in Encyo. Brit.). Bruce 
suggests that the divergence of 1 Ch 21i from 2 S 24i, referred 
to above, may have been due to a feeling on the part of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influence, that temptation was 
no fit work of God (The Moral Order of the World, p. 63). The 
influence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahriman as 
the antagonist of Ormazd, may also possibly be reflected in 
Zee H. Here Satan appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
staniliiig, as was customary upon such occasions, at his right 
hand (Ps 1096), The rebuke administered to him exactly coin- 
cides with that of Jude 9, where Michael the archangel is said 
to have disputed with him about the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful whether in Zee. Satan is not used merely in 
the general sense of the Adversary; the occurrence of the 
article seems to preclude the view that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1 Ch 21i. In the art. Zoroastrianism in 
vol. iv., J. H. Moulton, while characterizing as ‘absurd’ the idea 
that Satan was borrowed from Angra Mainyu, is ready to concede 
that ‘ the ranking of demons and the elevation of one spirit to 
their head may have been stimulated by Parsism.’ This writer 
also allows that ‘ the abandonment of earlier ideas, like Azazel 
and the sei*pent’ ‘in favour of the Satan,* is to be ascribed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. Satan in vol. iv. 

3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the ApocrypJm 
and in the writings of Jos^hus, — Although the 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 2^, 
on which see below, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of Satfidno, or evil spirits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
angels. They have power to plague and even 
slay men, but can be driven away by fumigation, 
and bound by the angels. Asmodasus is repre- 
sented in To 6^^ as being in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Baguel, and as having killed in succes- 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (3®). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tobit to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and liver 
of a fish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon. The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Egypt, where he is bound by Raphael 
(8^”®). If all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and must have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Book of Tobit was evidently acq^uainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian demonology, which is reflected in his work, 
although not to the extent of r^resenting the 
demon as a rival power to that of God. He stops 
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short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mac., 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was^ the 
headquarters of the Syrian garrison, describes it as 
‘an evil adversary {did^oXos) to Israel,’ Le. ‘an 
adversary or devil in stone ’ ; but this simply re- 
flects the popular conception of the devil as nostile 
to God’s true worshippers. 

Josephus, though sUent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
take his views as those cun’ent in his time. ^ His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who enter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance {BJ VII. 
vi. 3). The art of exorcizing evil spirits is also 
known to him. By the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils of 
the demoniac of a fire-colonred root called harras, 
which grew near the fortress of Machasrus, the 
demon can be expelled. Josephus speaks of this 
as the discovery of Solomon, and says he saw one 
Eleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion {Ant. 

VIII. ii. 5). He gravely affirms that great care must 
he exercised in tne handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. On the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it ; as soon as the dog moves, it dies, but 
the plant has been rendered innocuous {BJ Vll. 
vi. 3). 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. — ^If the 

Pal. demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of J erusalem be characterized by an ele- 
ment of triviality, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LXX heathen gods are unifornily demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the Heh. text. The same 
view is taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
3®-5®, who in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israelites with having sacrificed to devils and not 
to God (4^). In the Book of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt with on a higher plane of thought. ^ ‘ God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an 
image of his own proper being ; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the world., and they 
that are of his portion make trial thereof’ (2’^®*'). 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a philosophy of the 
history, for it ‘ substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise^ state- 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But it is only 
a passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subject ; he does not return to it, and his views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation of the Fall {de Gig. 4). 

Yet the recurrence of this view in Rev 12^, and its 
acceptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
must have had its advocates. 

5. Pronounced development of demonology in the 
Jewish pseudepigrapka. --In the Jewish pseudepi- 
grapha, highly composite works containing many 
Christian elements, and ranging over one or twe 
centuries before and after the Christian era, much 
light is thrown upon the development of demon- 
ology. These waitings embody a mass of hetero- 
geneous material which had considerable influence 
ux shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
this influence more marked than in that of demon- 
ology. The only demon named in the Apocrypha 
is Asmodseus (To 3®* but in the pseudepigrapha 
we meet with many others. Beliar, probably the 
Belial of 2 Co 6^®, appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in the Sibylline Oracles (2^®^), 
and in the Ascension of Isaiah (4®) as the Anti- 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the world (1® 2^), which will be the 
scene of his manifestation (4®). In the Book of 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace all the super- 
stitions of the period, a list is given of the chief of 
the demons to the iinmher of eighteen (6^), and 
another of (evil) ‘angels’ to the number of twenty 
(so the Greek text of 69-), followed by a further 
enumeration of their (ihiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in wiiich each showed himself 
active. In both instances the leader of the demons 
is Semjfizd. No place is given in either of the lists 
(which belong to ditierent sections of the work, and 
ditier considerably from each other) to Asmodseus, 
or to Sammael, "who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the lirmament along with Beliar 
(4- 7®)j and in the Targum of Jonathan as the angel 
of death (Gn 3“). It was he who tempted Eve 
{JaUciit Shim. ‘Beresh.’ 25). As the special foe of 
Israel he was the counterpart of Michael {Shem 
rabba 18). 

In Enoch 16^ the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (cf . Mt and 8--^ ‘ Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the timeV). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6-* % -which, however, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohini tor the daughters of men. The Heb. 
tradition, which was not without its analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
age in wdiich no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the legend of the Book of Enoch ; but by the time 
when the LXX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curious divergence by which in that translation 
tlie simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the ofispring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it would 
then be an easy enough deduction from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelic sanctity. 
M. Nicolas {Des Doctrines JReligieuses des Juifs, 
p, 264 f.) thinks that the legend of the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic Jews who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 
priesthood of Onias IV. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, whereas according 
to Ewald and more recent authorities {e.g. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, p. 21 f.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a Heb. original. 

C. The Relation of the eeligious Con- 
sciousness OF OUR Lord to the current 
Beliefs about Angels and DEMONS.'--'We can 
only briefly touch upon this question, as the dis- 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that J esus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own purposes, 
but He nowhere demands faith in angels as neces- 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a saying as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion: ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I 
say unto you , That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven ’ ? 
(Mt 181®). Although it is used with a certain poetic 
freedom, an angelology is clearly imidiedin the NT. 


The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. But did He accept it ? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
He have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
as He has done ? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthropological, physiological, psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject is admittedly 
full of difficulty, and it seems equally perilous 
either to tiy to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It comes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine. 
Schenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief prod-iced through foreign influences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that itjs therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. The diffi- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of casting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How are they to he explained ? 
The theologians referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theory, which men like Pressens^ again 
have always consistently rejected; others would 
explain them psychologically, and diagnose them 
as cases of delirium or insanity; Schieiermaclier 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant will over a crushed spirit ; stricter 
pietists have clung to the literal doctrine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forward the theory 
that Christ freed an enslaved self-consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered by super- 
stition ; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah by the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. According to a recent writer, 
the demonic possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonic Possession in NT, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the criterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In this way only three typical cases 
occur — those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
Lk IH^) and Gerasa (Mt Mk 5^^*) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration - hill, and the 
sufferers are regarded as having been the victims 
of epileptic insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy respectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer’s treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his case, and the last word upon the 
problem has not yet been spoken. There is per- 
haps no satisfactory middle ground between ‘ the 
view that what Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonic pos- 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Three 
things seem clear — (1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the possessed ; 
(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils com- 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12^® 1| Lk 11^®) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking -with Mm seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels ?) ; (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a moral 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be said for the ancient -view that there is a 
possession hound up with moral obliquity. 

iv. Anthropology.— T he development in regard 
to the doctrine of man is not so remarkable. In 
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general we find just the OT anthropology in the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and clearness. On one or 
two important points, however, there is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

1 . Psychological nature of man — As to his nature 
and origin, man is a creature of God, consisting of 
soul and body. There seems to he no distinction 
made between Ttvevixa and ; at all events there 
is no trichotomy. The fullest conception of man’s 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom ; but, 
although on some other points the phraseology of 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere 
adopts Plato’s doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
15^^ being only an apparent exception. This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets of Philo {de Somn. i. 22) and of Josephus 
{Ant. I. i. 12). But we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer shows his inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy ; he can 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma 
with very^ fruitful results, but he is not its slave. 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul is that of creationism, not traducianism. The 
spiritual ego, which is distinct from the body, 
comes directly from God, and attaches itself to 
the body at birth. But at this point we meet 
with a ’real variation from OT doctrine. Our j 
author teaches the pre-existence of the human 
soul. "When good, it enters an undefiled body 
(8^®^*)* Some dispute this interpretation of the 
passage, but the influence of Gr. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the further 
stateipent that the body is only an ‘ earthly frame * 
for the mind {voOs, 9^®). The soul is temporarily 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (15^). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the 
immortality of the soul. The writer’s ideas of 
pre-existence and dualism are borrowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines respectively. 
With regard to pre-existence, we may compare the 
disciples’ question in Jn 9^ *Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind This re- 
mained for long the main prop of the pre-existence 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
people must have picked up many philosophical 
doctrines which did not seem directly to clash \yith 
sacred religious customs. One of the alternatives 
here is, of "course, that possibly the man had sinned 
before his birth. Viewed in the light of the sub- 
sequent remark to the man himself, ‘Thou wast 
altogether born in sins,’ this seems incapable of 
explanation except on the theory that there had 
become visible in this way the punishment of sin 
committed in a pre-existent state. The saying is 
m'obably to be traced to the influence of the 
Essenes, who in spite of their exclusiveness coni- 
manded the reverence of the populace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret order representing the 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it shows 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them- 
selves on the Jewish theolo^ of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle. What is man? the dualistic theoiy lies 
midway between the two extremes of materialism 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of 
those two elements. On this point, indeed, the Gr. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostics, indulge 
in the wildest speculations. Sense is made to take 
the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in itself 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to the Divine element in the human spirit. In 


contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as em- 
bodied in the OT taught the creation of man, of 
his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (Gn [P] 2^ [J]). Pre-existence is nowhere 
taught in the OT, Ps 139^^, which is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it, being simply a poetic de- 
scription of growth in the womb. That in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era 
the scriptural doctrine was seriously endangered 
from the side of speculative philosophy, is clear 
from the Book of Wisdom itself. According to 
Langen, the writer does no more than clothe 
genuine Jewish doctrine in a Gr. dress, thereby 
establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; but, in view of his 
position with regard to pre-existence and dualism, 
the statement requires modification. In connexion 
with the latter point it should be noted that if in 
9^®, influenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul’s prison, the author means that the 
body led man into sin, he ascribes this in another 
passage to the envy of the devil (2^^). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence appears 
to be that he -was trying to find a via media be- 
tween philosophy and Scripture. 

Although the work is considerably under the 
influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of creationism 
is traceable in 4 IMac. (13), where God is spoken of 
as giving their souls to men. The reverse is the 
case with Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
at least one passage^ (67®). The expressions of 
Josephus on this subject are vague and even con- 
tradictory [Ant. I. i. 2, BJ VII. viii. 7). His de- 
scription of the soul as a part of godhead {{idlpa 
deov) is only his way of affirming its likeness to 
God, and is not to be interpreted pantheisticaUy ; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the perishable material body and the im- 
mortal soul. He is at one with Platonic dualism 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spirit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowEere expressly adopts the view of the Essenes, 
it is doubtful whether he contemplates a bodily 
resurrection. The one point upon which he is clear 
is that there is a continued personal existence of 
the soul after death. 

2. Original moral condition of man . — According 
to Gn man was made in the image of God. 
This is the positive foundation on which the later 
Jewish theology bases its view about the moral 
dignity of the human race. But, although the 
phrase is uniformly referred not to physical form 
but to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
always understood in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, man’s liKeness to God con- 
sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
and in his intellectual endow*ments, particularly 
in the power to discern good and evil (17^*®). In 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man’s 
dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
direction of the world but also in the fact 
that he was created for immortality (2^^). By 
Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
mediated through the Logos. The reasonable 
soul is a transcript of the eternal Word {de Plant. 
NoCi 5), and it is in the rational element or rods that 
we are to look for the Divine image Mnnd. Opif. 
23), in virtue of which man is a product, not of 
earth but of heaven {de Plant Noe^ 4). Strangely 
enough, Josephus makes no allusion to the subject. 

3. The immortality of the soul , — In Wisdom the 
idea of a future life is much more prominent than 
in the earlier OT canonical books. The old vague 
delineations of Sheol, and intermediate references 
to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
sulfice for the cultured Alexandrian. Materialism 
is met by a clear and pointed statement of the 
view that the soul is immortal (2^ 3^). The writer 
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of 2 ^lac. adopts the same standpoint 
And if in both books stress is mainly laid upon 
the fact of the future life of the righteous who 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
does not warrant the inference that the writers 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mac 
7^^ (cf. Jn 5-^) lends no support to this view, and 
the reference to punishment after death implies 
the continued existence of the sinner (12^®^*)* 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
was also accepted by orthodox Pal. Jews. The 
common phrase ‘destruction of the ungodly’ must 
be interpreted in the light of those passages in OT 
and Apocryphal books which have in view the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the ‘re- 
moval ’ of the godless in Enoch 1^ is meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 
not their annihilation ; cf. 22^®, which speaks of 
sinners whose ‘souls will not be slain on the day 
of judgment.’ ‘There are degrees of suffering in 
Sheol. The worst penalty appears to be “the 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imply 
annihilation ’ {Charles ; see this writer’s further 
notes on Enoch 99^^ IDS®). Even in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction by fire 
of the ungodly will cause tlieni to be as if they 
had not been created (4^®), absolute annihilation is 
not intended. 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
summed up in Ac 23® (cf. 4^, Mt 22^®^*) the anthro- 
pological element is the most important. Their 
denial of angels was of little conseq^uence compared 
with their denial of the resurrection. A love for 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to 
them the idea that this life is complete in itself, 
that death is no mere shadow but a reality, and 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. Along 
with the resurrection of the body, the Sadducees 
naturally denied the immortality of the soul. 
They were pure materialists, who made, no earnest 
attempt to reacli a philosophy of the nature and 
life of the human spirit, and took no account of 
the Scripture fact that the separation of soul and 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine was the extreme 
spiritualism of the Essenes, who denied the possi- 
bility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. They accepted the Pythagorean 
doctrine that the human soul is derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
is accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a necessary consequence 
of immortality and the dualistic opposition between 
spirit and matter. The practical effect of these 
views was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in 
an earnest pursuit of moral ideals. Immortality 
and the resurrection both formed part of the creed 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says they 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the good, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, so 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 
is really more one of form than of substance, the 
only difference being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does not remain 
the same, while in the other it is held that every 
soul has its own particular body. It is quite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jewish doctrine 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other 
races, and this may account for his curious eon- 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection 
with the widely prevalent pagan doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. The idea of the punish- 
ment of the \yieked was certainly not excluded 
from the Aoctrine of transmigration, although the 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as confined 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurrec- 
tion to life, in which, of course, the lost had no 
part. What was really but a qualification of the 


resurrection was tliiis transferred to the resurrec- 
tion itself, and Josephus was at once right and 
wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 
while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
punishment. But in general it is true of this 
writer that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his pages reflect the 
most diverse opinions upon this subject current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his time. 

4. The first sin and its consequences . — In Siracli 
w^e have exactly the biblical account of the Fall : 

‘ Of the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die ’ (25*"^“^ ; this may be 
taken as representing the general opinion among 
the Jews of Palestine two centuries prior to the 
Christian era. As practical reformers, tlie prophets 
did not concern themselves with religious meta- 
physics ; but during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
attention should be concentrated upon the problem 
which agitated the whole ancient world — that of 
the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gn 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion. 
Only gradually vras the doctrine of original sin 
cleaiiy formulated. In Sir all are indeed said 
to be worthy of punishment; but if there be 
transgressors who are ‘a deceivable seed,’ those 
who love and fear the Lord are ‘an honourable 
plant ’ ( 10^^). The writer of Wisdom says, ‘ By 
the envy of the devil death entered into the 
world, aiicl they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof’ (2-^). This speculative treatment of the 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis in no way alters 
its content. The language clearly implies the 
! doctrine of original sin, which, however, is not 
conceived as inconsistent with a certain predis- 
position towards good (8^®). That this goodness, 
on the other hand, is in any case not absolute, is 
shown by the writer’s statement that apart from 
Divine aid he could not possess wisdom (S®^). 

In Enoch the eating ot the tree of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a radical moral and 
spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
of being naked. It carried death with it also, not 
as a punishment but as a natural consequence 
(69^^). Although Dillmann would read this into 
108^^, it is doubtful whether the book knows any- 
thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
of the writer, whose concern is rather to explain 
the great moral difference in men. This he attri- 
butes to an initial difference of natural disposition. 
Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegorically. 
Man represents the spiritual, woman the physical, 
side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
the cause of the first sin {de Mmid. Opifi. 63 if.). 
Through his descent into a sensible body, the first 
man caused the most evil consequences to his 
whole posterity. Sense as such being evH, sin is 
inborn with human nature {de Vita Mosis, ii. 157). 
Josephus {Ant I. L 2-4) gives a sort of alle- 
gorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Fall. By eating the forbidden fruit onr first 
parents attained the height of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
swift advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death. Of an original immortality nothing is said. 
In a somewhat embellished account of the Creation 
the Book of Jubilees takes cognizance of Adam’s 
sin, and represents it as involving Ms expulsion 
from Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither, that 
death is the consequence of sin, nor that Adam’s 
transgression resulted in the depravity of the 
race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilic 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on 

1 he subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
latitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
theological position as to the original condition 
of our race. In particular, no doctrine of original 
sin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With 
some exceptions, however, — notably that of Jose- 
phus, — the recognized necessity of death was con- 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
curiously enough, this was usually considered a 
distinct gain, inasmuch as through the first sin 
man had audaciously possessed himself of know- 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other words, he had 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par- 
ticular, as Langen points out, ‘pre-Christian tra- 
dition agrees rather with the Prometheus - myth 
than with the biblical account’ {Lc. p. 365). 

In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of 
original sin in a highly developed form. Already 
in the angel Uriel’s promise to teach him ‘ where- 
fore the heart is wdcked ’ (4^), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several passages he gives to it a distinct and 
definite answer. The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the first fall (3^^®'*). So also in 4^® it is said, ‘ A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time ! and how 
much shall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come ! ’ As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnumber 
the saved (7^^ 8® 9^®). In view of the pessimistic 
tone of the writer, it would not be safe to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 
period, although in days of troublous events it was 
doubtless shared by many. The element of truth 
underlying his morbid presentation is that empha- 
sized by bur Lord, viz. that relatively few enter 
in at the strait gate. This is quite in keeping 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in which 
the waiter finds a point of contact for his doctrine 
of original sin. He gives clear expression, how- 
ever, to what was only obscurely wrapped up in 
Jewish tradition. But in his^ handling of this 
doctrine he does not confine himself to abstract 
theory ; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
crushed by the curse of sin he cries out, ‘ 0 thou 
Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thee ’ 
Although the writer’s views are coloured by Chris- 
tian influence, that influence is only a reflex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His work is essentially Jewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the appropria- 
tion of foreign matter, yet it was inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the conflict 
attending the early development oi Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spirit. On its austerer side Christianity minis- 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder aspects it seems to have awakened no 
answ^ering echo within him. _What, consciously 
or unconsciously, impressed hini was its^ delinea- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heart as naturally wicked, and of the com- 
paratively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possibility of salvation 
that he even specifies what is necessary in order 
to find it, viz. works and faith (9'^ 13^)* As the 
thought already appears in Gn 15®, there is no 
need to ascribe the expression to the influence of 
St. James. 

5. Free will and foreordination , — The OT clearly 
affirms, on the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and foreordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish writings take the same position with 
regard to man’s moral liberty. According to 
\yisdom, God is found of such as seek Him in 
singleness of heart (U^*). Wisdom is attainable 
by him wdio loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (6^^* * For her true beginning is desire 

of discipline ; and the care for discipline is love 
of her ; and love of her is observance of her 
laws; and to give heed to her laws confirmeth 
incorruption; and incorruption br in geth near unto 

God ; so then desire of wisdom promoteth to a 
kingdom’ (6^^®'*). Thus along the entire line of 
the soul’s moral development the way lies open to 
man. Owing to innate wickedness (5^^), he cannot 
tread this path without Divine help ; but for 

this he can pray {T), and it will be given him if he 
shows himself worthy of it (1*^^*), and does not 
court death by unrighteous words and deeds 
(]_i 2 . i6'j^ Yq ^[^(3 same eftect is the teaching of 
Sirach. The Lord ‘showed men good and evil’ 

(17’), and ‘ left him in the hand of his own 
counsel’ (15^^). ‘Before man is life and death ; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him ’ 

(15^’). It is noteworthy that, in thus affirming 
man’s power to distinguish between good and evil, 
the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
(15^^®^’)* As he would never have controverted an 
unknown theory, the doctrine of predestination 
must have had its exponents in Jewish circles. 

Free will in man, it was held, could not consist 
with God’s government of the world. Providence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
agent in the hand of God. This is the point of 
view against which Ben Sira directs his polemic ; 
and, although we cannot tell with what Pal. school 
he was specially identified, it is evident that dming 
this period theological questions were keenly de- 
bated. In view of the full recognition of human 
freedom, and in opposition to Sadducean rational- 
ism, special stress was laid in some quarters upon 
the heavenly ordering of earthly things. This 
thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
figure of a heavenly book or heavenly tables, in 
which was set down the whole course of events as 
these would unfold themselves in actual history. 

The idea of a book of life is not foreign to the 

OT (Ex Ps 0028 ^^ ilj ^yas more freely 

employed in the later literature; cf. e,g. Enoch 

104^ 108^ 47®. In the Book of Jubilees sins are 
said to be written in the eternal books which are 
before the Lord (39®) ; while Abraham and Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
(19® 30®®). The same idea occurs in Dn It 

corresponds to the Platonic world of Ideas or 
Divine world-plan, and seems to have been the 
Jewish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of . 
Divine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direct consequence of his likeness to God in the 
faculty of self-determination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational element in man is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous act of 
will man can choose to practise good or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation. His destiny 
is thus in his own hands. According to Josephus, 
the chief ditterence between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the question of 
human freedom ; but, except as adherents of one 
or other of these, men seem to have troubled 
themselves little about the relation to each other 
of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 
prearrangemerit. The peculiar tise of el/xapfxivTj 
ioT 0£6 s affords an example of Josephus’ liking for 
Hellenistic terms as a medium for the expression 

__ ' 
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of Jewish ideas {Ant. XIII. v. 9, XVIIL i. 3 ; E/ n. 
iii. 1). 

6. Ethics . — In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever he. What is sin, and what is 
virtue? According to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and virtue in the 
ohservaiice of that law. But for the most part 
the OT is content with laying down general prin- 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to their own 
special circumstances in accordance with their 
individual judgment. In post-exilic Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments ditlering on 
opposite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandrian school, according to which the 
principal importance is attached, not to the out- 
Avard act itself hut to the sentiment inspiring it. 

( 1 ) Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaic law, which is not a philosophy but 
a revelation. It does not deal Avith the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, but Avith 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Faturally, therefore, the scribes were not philo- 
sophers ; they Avere interpreters of the sacred Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and morals but also 
of economics and politics. Every department of 
life Avas regulated by it. Fo distinction Avas made 
betAveen the ceremonial and the moral ; Sabbath 
observance and rules about food Avere enjoined by 
the same laAvthat commanded the love of God and 
just dealing toAvards men. National laAv and not 
conscience Avas the recognized norm of morality, 
AAdiich thus became synonymous with jurispru- 
dence. In point of fact, the practice of Avell-doing 
Avas often dictated by the love of good for its own 
sake (To 4''^’*, Sir etc.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
legalistic prescriptions. This conception of ethics 
led to the Law being developed in quite a Avrong 
direction. Every biblical commandment Avas sur- 
rounded by a netAvork of petty regulations. No 
allowance AAns made for changing circumstances ; 
full obedience to the Law in all its particulars Avas 
inexorably demanded of every JeAv. To the pre- 
cepts of the Written Law Avere added those of the 
Halakha or Traditional Law, Avhich Avas handed 
down as a sacred trust from generation to genera- 
tion, and ultimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centuries for the Oral Law to reach its com- 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora- 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt Avas thus made to bring every conceivable 
case within the scope of the Law, ana with merci- 
less logic to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by strict rule of thumb. Legal details were multi- 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voice of conscience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Hence our Lord’s accusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law, Not that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely disregarded. The litera- 
ture of the perjiod recommends the practice of the 
LaAv out of respect to God who gave it (To 455 ?. 
etc.) ; and, from the efforts made in the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. to crush out the modified spiritualism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamaliel 
and Hillel, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaic affirmation of the merit of works met 
Avitn considerable opposition at an earlier date. 
Liberalism disappeared only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial Law became the one safeguard 
of Israel’s nationality. Yet there is no doubt that 


externalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 

A conspicuous example of legalistic Judaism ia 
furnished in connexion Avith tlie observance of tlie 
Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 320’’). No fewer than 
39 species of servile work are forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerous par- 
ticulars. To observe scrupulously the prescribed 
rules about food is viewed as morally meritorious 
(Dn Jth 8® etc.). From the days of Noah 
downAvards, the eating of blood seems to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4® the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches much Importance to this prohibition. 

* Eat no blood Avhatever , . . that thou mayest be 
preserved from all evil’ (21®* ’®’’‘*). ^ This appears to 
be a superstitious gloss upon the biblical statement, 

‘ the blood is the" life ’ (Lv 17^“’). At all events, 
it slioAvs us that an ethical significance was given 
to mere externalities liaving none. _ Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12^ 14’^). 
This error as to the value of good Avorks passed 
over into Christianity Avith JeAAdsli Christians, and 
formed the subject of St. Paul’s great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the JeAvs this 
mechanical and luiiuite system of ethics Avas per- 
haps inevitable. It seems to be a laAv of religions 
history that all written tradition gives rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter ahvays claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the case 
Avliere, as in Mosaism, Avritten tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Ees Doctrines 
Eeligienses des Jtiifs, p. 38 1). Church history 
shoAvs that even (official) Christianity has not 
alAvays refrained from lording it over the con- 
science in matters of detail not included Avithin 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected Avith the value attached to good Avorks 
Avas the exclusiveness which distinguished the Pal. 
JeAvs of this period. It Avas no longer their birth 
only that marked them off from other nations ; in 
virtue of their observance of the LaAV they occu- 
pied a position of superiority over ‘ sinners of the 
G on tiles’ (Gal 2’®). The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afteiAvards shoAvn by 
Jewish Christians toAvards their brethren of pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at least perform the obligations of proselytes. The 
misapprehension as to the nature of sin on the part 
of orthodox Judaism led naturally to a wrong view 
regarding absolution from sin. In this connexion 
there Avas apparently no thought of a moral re- 
neAval of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Rahbinism, it Avas all a question of calcula- 
tion. Sin could be atoned for by counterbalancing 
good Avorks ; and if a man’s good deeds exceeded 
his evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
would stand in the judgment. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
was found for the conception that a soul may reach 
a point in sin which constitutes a state 01 moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilees 
(26®* ®^b Esau committed * a sin unto death ’ in re- 
nouncing the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Ea 
7^® speaks of ‘Avorks that bring death,’ i,e. for 
Avhich, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 

With regard to retribution, the Pal. Apocrypha 
strongly maintain that a holy life Avill bring 
happiness, and that the wicked Avill meet with 
misfortune and punishment (Sir 35^^ 28^). The 
Avriters mostly confine their view to the present 
life. Tobit joins with Sirach in laying great stresa 
on almsgiving as a means of securing the Divine 
favour, but only, it Avould seem, with reference to 
this life ; though in one passage he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
i be released from distress that he may ‘ go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3®). Future retribution, how- 
ever, is also taught (Jth 16^'^, 2 Mac 7^^ 2 (4) Es 

>^36. 79f.)^ 

(2) The moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reflect a different and, in one respect at least, 
more scriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de- 
termined, not by the measure of obedience to 
positive prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the letter. Morality is a q^uality of soul 
(Wis D 6^®), and has its roots in fellowship with 
God {15^): Wisdom, which has its source in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues — soberness, under- 
standing, righteousness, and courage (8'^)— corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig- 
nates faith, * To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
righteousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
of immortality’ (15^). According to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, and the perfect 
law is the disinterested love of the good for its own 
sake. 

But, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart’s 
intention, it deviates from the scriptural position 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16-®), and upon the word of God as the 
true nourishment of the soul (16-®). Philo expressly 
teaches that God takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
hut is pleased only with purity of heart {de Victim, 
Offer, 3), The virtuous soul is His temple, and its 
iiomage the true offering. So far he may be said 
to anticipate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
opposing the mechanical morality of the Pal. 
schools the Alexandrians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon which it acts 
as a heavy drag (9^®), and celibacy is better than 
^he anxious lot of him whose children are only too 
»ikely to be given to wickedness (3^^®^* 4^). Philo 
goes still further, and allegorically reduces all the 
positive precepts of the OT to the one idea of over- 
coming sense by the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the bonds that bind 
the spirit to the material frame in which it is im- 
prisoned [de Migrat, A dr, 1). Although the aj)pli- 
cation of this general principle frequently coincides 
with OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
positive teaching of revelation. That there is no 
fundamental agreement is shown by the difference 
between the Philonic and OT conceptions of sin. 
According to OT revelation, the sinner’s restora- 
tion may be effected by his penitent return to God ; 
in Philo’s system there is no healing for the soul 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosophist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousness in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer’s ascetic bias is so 
far corrected by his declaration that the care of 
the soul and devotion to God should not render 
us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow-men 
(de Decal. 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3^^'-). The Day of Judgment is expressly men- 
tioned (3'^*^®). The terrors of an evil conscience 
and the thought of future condemnation are j'ointly 
set forth in 17^h In 19^ the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is represented as a necessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the Greek Nemesis, 

Another distinctive note of the Alexandrian 
ethics is its uni versalistic tendency. According to 


Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew con- 
sists, not in his birth but in his possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they are not of Abraham’s race but because they 
are without the knowdedge of the true God (13®®^-). 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(14^). Philo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from the Jewish particularism taught in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, similarly organ- 
ized and endowed ; before all is set the same task 
of emancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
body. Slavery is the greatest of all evils, and virtue 
consists in obeying the voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priests and 
prophets of the whole human race, and herein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
momentous task they must have a true spiritual 
understanding of their Law, i.e, they must become 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Greek philosophy, and 
partly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shut off’ from contact 
wdth the schools of the home land, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and pre- 
cision to the Jewish anthropology, and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. To 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Christ gave His assent ; with regard to others He 
set men upon the right track ; others still He re- 
jected or supplanted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through the use of well-known ideas and 
expressions. The wnrds of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt 123if- |1 j cf. 1 Jn 5^®, He 6^^*) 
probably reflect a phraseology familiar to the 
Judaism of the age. A propos of this example, 
Langen suggestively remarks that the key to 
many theological difficulties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical connexion (Judenthwn, p. 381). With- 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc- 
trine introduces light and definiteness into the well- 
nigh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato’s doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
further, that there is a personal future life foi 
man, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we have the facts of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised to a definite system. 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true simifi- 
cance and connexion. On the one hand, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in our 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almighty will working from 
eternity towards the fulfilment of His purposes 
(Ro 8). While not showing how the two doctrines 
can be held in combination without neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will and an over- 
ruling Providence. Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor minimizes 
the importance of the external act. _ It teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, its outward manifesta- 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame (Mk 14®). 

V. The Messianic Hope.— l. Meaning of the 
expression, — The word Messiah (Heb. 

Xptcyros) means ‘anointed,’ and is used most fre- 
quently in OT of the theocratic king of Israel 
(1 S 12^ etc.), but with a special signilicance when 
applied to David and his descendants (Ps 18®* 
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ggisff,)^ In Dn 9-® the reference is apparently to 
Cyrus (cf. Is 45^). The title does not occur either 
in the Apocrypiia or in the Apocalyptic literature 
written during the last century and a half B.C. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym- 
bolical. The earliest extant instance of its dis- 
tinctive use as a technical form is found in the 
anti - Sadducean Psalms of Solomon (17®^ 18®*®), 
composed c. 140 B.C. It may be noted here also 
that the expression ‘ Messianic hope ’ is not free 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which should be carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic era, and the expecta- 
tion of the Messianic Icing. In tracing the develop- 
inient of the Messianic idea in Israel it is necessary 
*io keep in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers who look forward confidently 
t;o a glorious futui'e for the nation entertain no 
(xpectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
I ational prestige as J eho vah’s chosen people. After 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
upon them all that heart could wish. This faith, 
already preached by the prophets of the Sth cent. 
B.C., they firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinquished. 

2. The OT position . — ^The prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Joel give clear expression to Messianic hopes 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the Davidic house (Am and the return of 
the children of Israel (Hos 3®). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in depicting the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations (3®'^®), introduce at all the figure of Messiah. 
Jeremiah announces the coming of a king of David’s 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 
(17*-25 22^ 33^®*^'^) ; and Obadiah (v.^) speaks of a 
plurality of saviours on Mount Zion. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 43^ 45®^*, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the ‘ shepherd ’ of Israel 
and ‘ their prince for ever.’ In Isaiah, Micah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly bring forward the person of a 
particular descendant of David (Is 9®^*, Mic 

Zee 9® 14®). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that came to be recognized in J ewish theology. 

3, The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha . — While 
confidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha afford but few materials for the con- 
struction of the doctrine of the Messiah. Baruch, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the Maccabee 
revival. Baruch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
sperity as a united people ‘ gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One ’ (4®^®^-). There is no 
Mediator known to Baruch as accomplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 
passage (3®®®*) as a prophecy of the Incarnation; 
but the wmrds ‘ afterward did she (AV ‘ he ’) ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are more properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobit’s point of view is somewhat dif- 
xereiit. He predicts the same happiness for Israel, 
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and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the Avorship of the Lord God. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (13®* Ben Sira knows 

no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great, sobriety. He recalls the pro- 
mises made b^y God to Abraham and to David 
(4421 4525 4711)^ and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jew’s, for the punishment of their op- 
pressors (36^®®^*), and for the breaking of ‘ the 
sceptres of the unrighteous ’ (35’®). In spite of a 
dim Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected with an individual Messiah, 
his real interest is in the perpetuity of the Israei- 
itish people. ‘ The days of Israel,’ he says, ‘ are 
innumerable ’ (37^®), and ‘ their glory shall not he 
blotted out’ (44^®). The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on account of the great contrast 
it bears to the prevailing doctrine of the book, viz. 
4Siof.^ This passage, wdiicli recalls the closing lines 
of the prophecy of Malachi, speaks of Elijah re- 
turning at the inauguration of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in such a Avay as to seem to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it ail. 
But the Gr. text is obscure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he speaks of a future life. 

‘ From the little and in part doubtful evidence 
that remains to us, it Avould seem that in the 
period between the Captivity and the rise of the 
Maccabees the Messianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in which the presence of God would be more mani- 
fest, but of w’hich a Messiah would form no essen- 
tial feature’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 199). 
This is exactly the position of those modern Jews 
who say the Messiah is not a person, hut an 
epoch. 

In 1 Mac. three passages have been singled out 
for discussion in this connexion : — (1) ‘ David for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever ’ (2®'^). These wmrds are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
wu’iter, wdthont ascribing this expiectation to the 
priest of Modin, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom through the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘ They piilled down the (dese- 
crated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern- 
ing them ’ (4^®). There is here certainly no specific 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ‘The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet ’ (14^^^). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the ‘ prophet ’ in question with the Mes- 
siah, ‘ the allusion may still fairly he regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
“faithful prophet” first appeared in Christ’ 
(Camb. Bible, ad loc.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import — ‘In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of all the earth into 
the holy place’ (2’®), The use of ‘ quickly’ seems 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianic kingdom.^ There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of *tbe Day of 
Judgment,’ when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel (16^’^). 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meetAvith little that can claim to be directly 
Messianic. We have the same belief expressed as 
to the punishment of the enemies of God’s people, 
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and the elevation of the latter to a position of 
supremacy, but ail in very general terms 5). 
There is just one passage— — which has been 
often reckoned to be Messianic. It describes the 
suffering of the righteous at the hands of the 
ungodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes- 
siah. Most probably, however, it is Israel as a 
n lotion that is spoken of here ; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to the future. In IB^*^ and other passages 
Israel is called 6 dUaios, Besides, some of the 
things said scarcely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g» ‘ Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,’ 

‘ He is grievous unto us even to behold,’ ‘ We 
were accounted of him as base metal.’ These 
expressions all point to national enmities. More- 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 
righteous in the aggregate. It is inconceivable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this writer would not have brought it 
forward in an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly (5^®). 
At the same time it may be conceded to Ewald 
that ‘ this work should, ... in consideration of 
its central idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions’ {Eist, v. p. 
484). 

With the exception of the material supplied by 
2 (4) Esdras, which is dealt with below, this sums 
up what the Apocrypha contain with regard to 
the doctrine of the Messiah; and certaimy it is 
impossible to claim anything in the way of de- 
velopment here. Indeed, ‘ in the post- Exilian time 
the limitation of Messianic apprehension to OT 
forms becomes again much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah ’ {Kiehm, Messianic 
Prophecy, p. 231).^ 

4. Transformation of Messianic hopes into Apoca- 
lyptic ideas. — In the post-exilic period the ancient 
Messianic promises gradually assumed a new aspect. 
The Apocalyptic presentation of the Messiah-hope 
ap|)ears for the first time in the Book of Daniel, 
which seems to have formed the model of most of 
the subsequent literature bearing this name. The 
work dates from the Maccabsean struggle against 
ihe tyrannical attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(the ‘ little horn ’ of ch. 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con- 
stancy set by the heroes of a former age (1-6), and 
to the glorious destiny awaiting them in the future 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious establishment of the worship of J" 
under a Davidic prince, but with a wealth of detail 
that is new, and with a reference of the facts to 
the history of the four great nations which in 
succession 'ruled the w’-orld. The kingdom of God 
is represented as the fifth and last monarchy 
(2^'^^*)j the final consummation of the Divine pur- 
poses to which the whole series of revolutions, 
political and religious, consecutively lead up. ^ It 
will be preceded by the Abomination of Desolation 
(9‘^^ 12“), the culminating point in the career of the 
transgressors (8-^). This will continue for a fixed 
period, and then the last and vilest of the heathen 
powers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to His saints (7^®). The glorious deliverance will 
be signalized by a partial resurrection of the dead, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (12*-). So 
shall be inaugurated the Messiah’s kingdom, which 
shall extend to all nations and never be destroyed 
(7^^). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messiah, and that the person in human form who 
appears in the vision of Dn 7 is merely the per- 
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sonification of Israel, as the four animals are 
the^ personification of the four empires ; but the 
majority of scholars ascribe to liim a supernatural 
character (cf. article SON OF Man in vol. iv. 
p. 5831). In any case, the Messianic _ idea ap- 
pears here in a more precise form than in Siracli. 
Instead of vague predictions of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assigned to the 
downfall of Israel’s enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen victims to persecution will 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 

Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human history, 
although they differ from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it out. Sometimes it is 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messiah’s coming ; sometimes into 
three periods of 1000 years.^ The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 171) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibylline Or. 
(2^®) of ten generations. Other books, however, 
represent the time of the Messiah’s advent as 
known only to God (2 Es 6"^*)* Already in Daniel 
the enemies of God’s chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (10^®^* 12^), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemy is repre- 
sented, not only as a pagan king but as the prince 
of demons, leading all the hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occur, 
such as the preparation of the way of the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in Malaehi, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah ; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianic era ; a resurrection 
of the just (qualifying Dn 12^ ; cf. Jos. Ant. xvill. 
iv. 3, BJ VIII. i. 4) ; the giving of a new law for 
the whole world (Sib. Or. 3J'’®^v) ; and the mil- 
lennium, or reign of the Messiah on earth for 1000 
years. These elements sufficiently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. To 
speak more generally, the former are differentiated 
from the latter by their almost purely transcen- 
dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 
horizon. If the essential features of the picture 
are the same as in the prophetic writings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Mes- 
sianic hopes into apocalyptic beliefs was the neces- 
sary consequence of the political situation in 
Israel. As each new crisis overtook them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
mises with present misfortunes. 

But there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature which forbids us to regard it as a mere 
extension of OT Messianic teaching. Foreign in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 
of a partial resurrection, a millennial reign, etc. 
And in this instance the external impulse was not 
Greek, but Persian. Between Plelienisni and 
Jewish Apocalyptic there is no affinity : the one 
conceived the golden age as past, the other as 
future. In the atraospliere of Alexandrian Juda- 
ism the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and resolved 
itself into little else tlian a philosopliy of 1mm an 
betterment from the i)oint of view of religion and 
morals. On the other hand, apocalyptic beliefs 
are closely associated with Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The scene of the Book of Daniel, 
in which they were first propounded, is laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
was among the Jews who either as returned exiles 
or as citizens had intimate relatiouvs with Baby- 
i Ion that these views found acceptance. Moreover, 
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tlie sacred writings of the Persians (Fmdidddj 
etc.) speak of the coming of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overtlirow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
happiness analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews. The re- 
semblance extends even to such details as the 
idea of a fifth monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the millennial reign of the saviour, etc. 
Not that tliese elements were simply adopted by 
tlie Jews as an addition to their own Messianic 
hopes by way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no case does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on certain points, as, e.y., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur- 
rection, which tliey conceived as partial and not 
universal. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely shoAV that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in- 
duced by their changing circumstances, the Jews 
were influerieed by tdie recollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

^Ve have a typical specimen of Jewish Apocaljyptic 
in the Book of Enoch. Dijfficult critical questions 
arise with reference to tliis strange and interesting 
book, — questions of date, authorship, and constitu- 
ent elements, — but it is unnecessary for our purpose 
to discuss them. (See the general and special In- 
troductions in Charles’ ed.). Two well-marked sec- 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Similitudes (37-71) and the Dream Visions 
(83-90). The date assigned by Charles to the latter 
section is B,c. 166-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a Hasidman in full sympathy with the 
Maceahman insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
entire course of human history from the Creation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. ^ In the first vision no attempt is made to I 
explain the origin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the world was caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, which employs a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stress is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wickedly destroyed those 
v'liom God entrusted to their care (89^^^*). But in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasidaeans and in the person of Judas Maccabseus 
(the ‘ great horn ’ of 90^), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies. God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (90®'^^). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, Avlio will be cast into a fiery abyss (90-^^*). 
This will be followed by the setting up of the new 
J erusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (90-®^*)* the resurrec- 
tion of those who have succumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (90^^). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock’) will 
appear (90^^) ; all the saints will be changed into 
his likeness, and God will rejoice over them (90®®). 
We have here ‘ the Messiah coming forth from the 
bosom of the community. He is a man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
from which he springs. So far as he is a man only, 
he may be regarded as the prophetic Messiah as 
opposed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simili- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
siaJi ; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
anti he does not appear till the world’s history is 
finally closed. Accordingly, his presence here must 


he accounted for purely through literary reminis- 
cence, and the hope of the Messiah must be re- 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Maccabseus’ 
(Charles, Introd. p. 30 f.). 

5. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian hooks, 
— The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Charles, B.c. 135-105). This work is distinguished 
by the spirituality of its description of the Messi- 
anic kingdom, although the person of the Messiah, 
whom tile writer expects to arise from Judah, is 
alluded to only once (3H®). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two or three 
passages sire of importance for our purpose. Ch. 1 
speaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
be establislied in the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Corrected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having beoii dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites will be gathered 
into one, and God will come and dwell among them. 
On the setting up of tiie Messianic kingdom, ‘ the 
heavens and the earth’ . . . ‘ and all the luminaries 
shall be renewed’ (1-''). This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man appears 
to ha\'e been taken from Mazdeism (Soderblom, La 
Vie Future Tap7'^s le hlazdelsme, p. 254). In eh. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives occasion for some reference to tlie duration 
of human life, and this again leads the writer to 
portray in glowing colours the future vicissitudes 
of Israel. By reason of sin the infant of tliree 
weeks will look like a centenarian. But they will 
begin to renounce the sins of their fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Lord ® will 
again pursue their enemies.’ In another passage 
universal empire is promised to kings of Jacob’s 
line (3F®). The statement that life will he short 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23^^) seems 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of tlie Messianic era. ‘Jubilees 
will pass away,’ liowever, before a perfectly pure 
Israel shall dwell in quiet throughout the land."* 

We must next take account of tiie Similitudes of 
Enoch (chs. 37-71), which Charles refers to B.C. 
95-80. This work exhibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaism. The Messianic doctrine in par- 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old problem, How can the temporary triumph 
of wickedness consist with the justice of God? the 
writer finds the answer in a comprehensive review 
of the world’s history from the first beginnings of 
evil down to the final extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the watchers, who became subject to 
Satan (54®). After this sinners deny the Lord of 
spirits (38'-^), and the miglity oppress God’s elect 
children (62‘^®‘*). But the Son of Man along with 
the Head of Days will ajqiear for judgment. Pun- 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (54®), 
the kings and the mighty (38®), and the godless (38® 
etc.), and ‘ nnrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow ’ from the earth (49®). Heaven and earth 
will be transformed (45^^»), and the elect will live in 
the light of eternal life (58®). The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and ‘ with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever ’ (62^"*). Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 
* While Charles admits that this is a correct statement of the 
case ‘ if v.n is correctly handed down and to be taken literally, 
he argues that the view that the Final Judgment precedes the 
Messianic kingdom is precluded by the writer’s conception of 
this kingdom as *a gradual and progressive transformation. 
Cf. the same writer’s note on 23S0, 
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riated ^the Elect One* (40® 45® etc.)> but also *tbe 
Uigiiteoiis One’ (37®), ‘the Anointed* (48^® 52^), and 
‘the Son of Man’ 48® etc.). His pre-exist- 
ence seems to be affirmed in 48®'®. This is a solitary 
instance of religious speculation on the part of this 
Apocalyptic writer ; and certainly it is rare to find 
in a Pal. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doctrine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doctrine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the fittest 
means of preseping intact the religious content of 
the Messianic idea’ (Langen, Judenthum, p. 414). 
In the Similitudes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is poured out like 
water before him (49^) ; its secrets stream forth 
from his mouth (51®). He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy (49®), and the 
revealer of all that is hidden (46®). (2) Vindicator 
and ruler of the righteous. He has been revealed 
to the elect (62'^), and will be a staff to the righteous 
(48^). Pie preserves their lot, and is the avenger 
of their life (48^). They shall have the earth for 
their dwelling-place (5P) ; He will abide over them 
(62^^^) ; and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(5P). (3) Judge. ^ The writer’s spiritual concep- 

tion of the Messianic idea comes out specially in 
connexion Avith the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has chosen the Slessiah 
as judge (49^). For this work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness (46®). No matter by 
what death they have perished, all the righteous 
will be raised by him to life again (51^ 61®), and 
no evil shall stand in his presence (49®). He pos- 
sesses the spirit of might (49®), and rules over all 
(62®). All judgment is committed unto him, and 
he will sit on the throne of his glory (45® 69^"^). 
The consequences of judgment are presented in 
45®^*. In the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will be left for sinners. Azazel and all his 
associates he Avill judge (55^). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he will pronounce 
sentence (61®), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (49^^ 6®®). While the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the supernatural 
Son of Man, clothed Avith the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wicked, it 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Christian JeAvish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Second Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the deliverer 
of the righteous, the light of the Gentiles (48^), 
and the judge of the world, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance. This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the first Christian disciples, a suffering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Rather, 
it Avas thought, must the Messiah on his coming 
‘abide for ever* (Jn 12®®®^* )> in keeping with the 
vieAv already presented in Enoch of his single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation greAv stronger 
as the end of the JeAvish State dreAv near is evi- 
denced by the Psalms of Solomon, a collection of 
18 psalms breathing the spirit of OT poetry, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre- 
macy in Palestine (B.C. 70-40). Of these poems, 
Avhich are of Pharisaic authorship, only two (17 
and 18) give expression to such hopes. The writer 
strikingly combines the thought of God Himself 
being the King of Israel (17^) with that of an 
endless Davidic monarchy (17®). After recalling 
the beginnings of royalty in Israel, and bewailing 
the havoc Avrought % the stranger (?=Pompey), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
‘a son of David’ (17^®). He then goes on to 
describe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays greater stress than his pred^e- 
cessors (Daniel, Sirach, etc.). This ruler wOl 
gather again the holy people, over whom he will 


reign in righteousness (17®®). The heathen (1/ 

®^) and the ‘proud sinners,’ i.e. the Hasmonseans 
^yy ‘26f.4ij^ will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations Avill come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her Avearied 
children as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(1732ff.)^ Himself Avithout sin (17^^), there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints^ and 
their king is the Lord’s Anointed (17®®). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resort to (n®"^)? hub 
will smite the earth Avith the word of his mouth 
(17®®). The period of his dominion is limited : ‘he 
shall not faint all his clays.’ Such is the beauty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they Avho are 
born in his days (17^^ IS"^). This bright expecta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman arms shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinct reAUval 
of Messianic hopes. The writer contrasts the evils 
of the pi-esent with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel Avhen they shall have returned to God. The 
Messianic idea is treated, however, more Avith 
reference to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Israelitish people than is the case in Enoch, 
and it is very doubtful Avhether the supernatural 
at all enters into the poet’s conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
idea, the future king is represented a-s David’s 
successor upon the eartlily throne (11. 18®’^°). 

At the commencement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual significance had 
faded largely from the popular mind. It Avas in 
truth the secularization of this idea that led to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. A Messiah of another 
sort Avas wanted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
Avho, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rebel- 
lion against the power of Rome. At the opposite 
pole from this w^as the exclusively spiritual concep- 
tion of Messianic prophecy which had become the 
specialty of apocalyptic authors. Both of these 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
idea, hut gradually they came to be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

In the Assumption of Moses, Avritten according 
to Charles A.D. 7-30, but doubtless embodying 
vieAvs current before its composition, the Jewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua the future history of 
the nation down to Messianic times. The Avork is 
apocalyptic, and gives expression to the Messianic 
idea on its purely religious side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. ^ The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Messiah,* 
and some would even detect hostility to this hope 
in the statement that ‘ the Eternal God alone . . . 
Avill appear to punish the Gentiles ’ (10’). lu the 
beautiful passage forming ch. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation that J" will manifest 
Himself for the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo- 
cratic kingdom, Avhich will be preceded by a day 
of repentance (F®), Avili extend to ‘the whole crea- 
tion’ (10^). The dominion of the devil shall have 
an end, and Israel’s enemies shall be punished 
I by the bands of the angel (Michael), 10'-^- God 
Avill also exalt Israel to heaven (10®), Avhence they 
shall joyfully behold their eneniies in Ge(henna).t 

The trend of Jewish Messianic expectation just 
before and after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans is exhibited in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras. These two Avritings 

» Hilg-enfeld’s identification of ‘ Taxo ’ (90 with the Messiah ia 
purely arbitrary. Of, vol. iii. p. 449^>. ^ . 

t According to the conjecture of Charles, who for iv yyi 
terram) reads in Qehenm, md thus certainly gets a bettei 
sense. 
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have so niany affinities that some have regarded 
them as from the same hand ; but, according to 
the most recent scholarship as represented by 
Kabisch and Charles, they are composite works 
derived from several authors. Baruch reflects the 
Judaism of the latter half of the 1st cent. A.D. 
The Messianic portions, which present an opti- 
mistic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. They are 
three in number — (1) 27-30h The coming tribula- 
tion, which will fall into twelve periods, will ex- 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will 
appear, and the surviving * remnant ’ will feed not 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the 
earth, but on manna from the skies. It will he 
a time of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the 
end of his reign the Messiah * will return in glory ’ 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- 
empires antagonistic to Zion will rise and perish. 
When the last and most terrible of these (Eome) 
is ripe for destruction, then will be revealed ‘ the 
principate of my Messiah, which is like the i 
fountains and the vine, and when it is revealed 
it will root out the multitude of his host.’ The 
last surviving leader (?=Pompey) will be put to 
death by ‘ my Messiah,’ whose reign will endure 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an 
end. Here the Messiah plays a more active part 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel 
and the overthrow of their enemies being repre- 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this section, 
which magnifies the Law while expressing the 
popular Messianic expectation, the writer divides 
the history of the world into twelve periods of evil 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, 
followed by a period of woes (the last and blackest 
waters). To these succeeds the Messiah’s kingdom 
(the bright lightning). He will judge the nations, 
sparing those who have not trodden down the seed 
of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. He 
will then continue to sit on the throne of his 
Ivingdom, and all tribulation will vanish before 
the universal joy. 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (written, 
according to Schiirer, in the reign of Bomifcian, 
A.B. 81-96), while of the same siflritual type, is 
marked by some striking peculiarities of its own. 
Among the J ews hitherto the thought of a glorified 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- 
Ezra speaks of him as dying after an activity of 400 
years, and says nothing of his resurrection. After 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shall re- 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘ so that 
no man shall remain.’ Then the new world shall 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, 
and the Most High shall be revealed upon the seat 
of judgment (7"®‘^ ). In contrast to the view pre- 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from 
J" Himself, but also gives a figurative delineation 
of his person. He is described as a lion rising up 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle (i.c. im- 
perial Eome) for her unrighteousness. While he 
has been kept by the Most High unto the end in 
order to condemn the Eomans, the rest of the 
Jewish people shall live happily under his sway 
until the Day of Judgment (12®^®*). Again he is 
pictured as a man coming up from the midst of 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (ISS). 
Planting himself upon a great mountain (the 
emblem of Zion), he encounters a mighty host wEo 
have gathered themselves against hini from the 
four wdnds of heaven, and destroys them hy the 
flaming breath of his lips. Coming down from the 
rnountam, he then calls to him another and ‘peace- 
able multitude (the ten tribes). These figuW, it 
IS explained, are used of ‘ this my son ’ (13^) ; and, 


although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
very concrete doctrine of the Messiah’s person, 
one or two points are sufficiently clear. The writer 
dissociates himself from the view current in the 
Judaism of his time: according to him, the Mes- 
siah is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
time it is plain, from the representation he gives 
of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
as an ordinary man : he comes np out of the sea, 
/as it were the likeness of a man,’ and flies with 
the clouds of heaven. As tire melts wax, so his 
voice hums those that hear it (13^^*). It would 
tlierefore seem that in this apocalypse the Messiah 
is conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 
kind, who appears as a man among men for tl:e 
destruction of Jehovah’s enemies and the restora- 
tion of His people, although not as an earthly 
potentate. The Most High has reserved him for 
long (13"‘*), until the moment appointed for his 
coming.' ‘No man upon earth can see my son, 
or those that be with him, but in the time of his 
day’ (13®-). Then he shall be rev^ealed (7-®), and 
his appearance will herald that revolution which 
shall destroy the poAver of Rome and bring together 
the scattered tribes of Israel. 

It is clear from the Shenioneh 'Esreli— the chief 
prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
repeat thrice daily, and which, although it attained 
its final form only after A.D. 70, must be considered 
much more ancient as to its groundwork — that the 
hopes expressed in these apocalypses were cherished 
by the nation as a whole. Prayer is offered for the 
gathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, the revi\'al of the Davidic kingdom, and the 
restoration of the sacrificial service. 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic 
J udaism, — If in Palestine the hope associated 
with the advent of the ideal Davidic king had not 
altogether waned in presence of the political and 
religious liberty enjoyed under the Hasmontean 
dynasty, the people were at least content to wait 
for the rise of a new propluet (1 Mac 14'^^). But 
in Egypt, where they were still under Gentile 
dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished more 
warmly the hope of a ^lessianic deliverance. Thus 
about E.c. 140 the oldest Jewish portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
East of a God-sent king, who will take vengeance 
on his adversaries, and make war to cease through- 
out the earth. Heathen opposition to the temple 
will collapse under the stroke of the Immortal, 
whose children will live in peace and quietness 
under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
this the Gentiles shall accex>t God’s law, and bring 
gifts to the temple. So shall he inaugurated the 
reign of peace. God will set up an eternal king- 
dom over ail mankind, with Jerusalem as its 
central seat, and under the just sway and judicial 
control of the prophets (3«52-794j^ Although the 
Messiah is not named, and although the main 
stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 
Law, the introduction of the figure of the Messianic 
king into the writer’s delineation of the future is 
nevertheless veiy significant in view of the abstract 
spiritualism afiectedhy Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
rally, and already traceable in the LXX. No less 
remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
like Philo, in his delineation of the happiness in 
store for the righteous, should avail himself of the 
image of the Messianic king. According to this 
writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
‘ at a given sign on one day.’ Led by a Divine 
appearance, visible only to the delivered, they will 
rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will be 
fertilized {de Exsecr, 8-9). On their deliverance 
the dispersed Israelites will stream toget'ier to a 
certain place: the indefiniteness here is probably 
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due to a spiritualizing in Philo’s mind of the Zion 
of the prophets. The coming era will be signal- 
ized by tiie tameness of wild beasts (de Frcemm 
et Pamu, 15tF.)j by the saints’ bloodless victory 
in battle [‘ Tlien, says the prophecy (Nu W, LXX), 
a man w’lio goes to battle and makes war shall go 
forth and subdue great and populous nations, God 
Himself sending help to His saints’ {ih, 16)]; by 
the blessing of physical health and strength (17- 
IS) ; and by that of wealth and prosperity (20), 
Atiiough there is here no express mention of a 
personal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
The use of such language, alien as it is to Philo’s 
gen ral point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the iVlessianic idea in his time. It is more after 
Ills manner to lay stress upon the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how- 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 

The Hellenistic sympathies of Josephus are ap- 
parent in his treatment of the Messianic idea. He 
studiously ignores it. Only in two passages of his 
writings does it find the faintest expression. In 
recording Daniel’s interpretation of Kebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut out of the mountain 
and destroyed tlie image (Dn 2‘^'^), on the ground 
tiiat as a historian he is not concerned with the 
future {Ant, x. x. 4). Again, in remarking upon 
the fiillilment of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
lie takes no account of the Messianic prophecy in 
Xu 24^"^^'*, but merely adds : ‘ One may easily guess 
that the rest will have their completion in due 
time’ {Ant. IV. vi. 5). No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
history the Messianic prophecies of the OT are 
deliberately ignored. When he says of Jesus, 
‘Tliis is tiie Christ’ {Ant. xviil. iii. 3), all he 
means to convey is tliat He was popularly re- 
garded as the Jewish Messiah. Certainly, the 
words do not contain the confession of his own 
faitli. That he had personally abandoned (if in- 
deed he ever understood) tlie Messianic hope is 
clear from his declaration to his fellow-countrymen 
at tiie siege of Jerusalem that Kome was invincible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
( BJ V. ix. 3), as well as from his impudent trans- 
ference of it to the rule of Vespasian {BJ vi. v. 4). 

x4fter the Exile the doctrine of the Messianic 
expectation appears to have assumed two very 
different forms — one in Palestine, and the other 
in Egypt. The increased clearness of the pro- 
hetic doctrine had been accompanied in Palestine 
y an increased departure from the true under- 
standing of the scriptural position. In the pre- 
vailing popular conception the religious character 
of the Messiah was overlooked. Men either thought 
of him as a temporal |)rince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. ‘ The theocratic views of 
the people made it impossible for them to separate 
the thought of the Messiah from that of a victori- 
ous earthly king, and caused them to cling to the 
political idea till it was finally extinguished in the 
ashes of the Holy City.’ * In Egypt the doctrine 
had a different history. If the notion of a Messianic 
ruler did not cease to he popularly contemplated, no 
place at all was given to a visible Messiah in the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianic king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. The conception of the Alexandrian 
philosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of 
personal Messianic activity. The Law and wis- 

* See the author’s From the Mxile to the Advent (Olark’s 
Handbook Series), p. 175. 


dom were all the Messiah they wished. No other 
view would square witii their philosophical system, 
which did nob favour the concrete and visible side 
of things. This was the opposite extreme of the 
development in Palestine, and it is not improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianic hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Egypt clung to the mys- 
tical conception of tlie Messianic deliverance. 

7. Pemiliarities of the later Messianic hope , — 
From the situation as broadly reflected in Pales- 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the hope of a 
bright future, which formed an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of Israel, assumed various 
aspects in different minds and at different periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
worthy are some well-marked points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianic hope. 
These have been well stated by Scliiirer {HJP II. 
ii. p. 129 ff ), whom we here follow. (1) Upon the 
whole, the former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
under a wise and just Davidic king should occupy 
a place of power and influence, and enjoy all the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. (2) Awhile the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
growingly assumed an individual character. Every 

ions Jew would share in the glory] of the future 

ingdoni, and for this end the righteous dead 
would be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
not go beyond the circle of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter conceives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed a more scholastic 
form than in the earlier prophetic days. ‘ The 
poetic image was stiffened into dogma ’ in a way 
not possible so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living reality. AVhile this characterization 
is broadly true, it is to be remembered that ‘ even 
in later times the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This forms, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin- 
ing ground-plan of the picture. And just as upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the later view have stronger or weaker influence, 
and produce this or that alteration, is the old 
image now more now less, now in one way now 
in another, specially modilfied and supplemented * 
{HJP II. ii. p. 135). 

8. Question as to the retrogression of^ the Mes^ 
sianic idea during the post~Prophetk period . — ^Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine ? 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revivea only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would he 
wrong to suppose that it ever became absolutely 
extinct. In order to this the Prophetic books of 
the OT must have perished, _ and the synagogues 
must have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
yet remained some earnest souls wlio clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. It is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went greatly down after the Prophets 
were silent. The hope of a bright future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there was a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
raising of an ideal Davidic king to the throne. 
For many, the Prophetic picture of such a king 
had lost its first attractiveness. They had waited 
for him long enough, and he had not appeared. 
Thus among the great mass of the Jewish people 
there was no living faith in a personal Messiah at 
the time when the Apocrypha were composed. 
What was the reason of this retrogression? So 
far as we can judge, it was due to two considera- 
tions-*{l) The' hope of the Jews was a distant 
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hope. It was in hooks — that w^as all. They took 
for granted that there would be no great realiza- 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as confined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great central doctrine was neces- 
sarily a crushing blo’vv to the national develop- 
ment. (2) Their hope Avas a political hope. The 
transient glory of the Maccabsean period gave a 
measure of religious life, but any further deliver- 
ance that was "longed for Avas rather along the 
same lines. ‘The speedy triumph of the Mac- 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people ; and a longer period of sufiering and dis- 
appointment Avas needed to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned’ (Drummond, Jetoish Messiaky p. 269). 
The hopes centred on the Hasmonfean princes 
were gradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
struggle for supremacy between a secularized 
hierarchy and the Pharisees or party of the LaAV 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom J" Himself Avould raise up 
from David’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope Avas generally prevalent is manifest from the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
AAdiich the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the corner in the prcmhetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. Eschatology. — I n the OT, eschatological 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
though it cannot he said to occupy a large place in 
the Apocr3[pha either, there is yet enough in these 
post-canonical hooks to shoAV that in the period 
after the Exile there Avas a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier stages of the nation’s history. It is, 
hoAvever, in the Apocalyptic literature of the 
tAvo centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
Avith. In these works the inherent importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
sianic hope, combined with the JeAvish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1. The OT position. — By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early HebreAvs are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. HoAvever this may he, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out- 
look is confined to the present sphere of existence : 
virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during this 
life. Both in pre- Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
hoAveyer, the vieAv that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion Avith 
the translations of Enoch (Gn 522ff,) Elijah 
(2 K 2^^), although immortality is here conceived 
as a possibility only for soul and bodv together, 
previous to death, and not after it. Tne thought 
of Jehovah’s power restoring the dead through 
human instrumentality (1 K 17®^, 2 K 4®®), which 
is of later occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absolute extinction. Although 
the dead person does not in any real sense live, he 
still subsists. He descends into Sheol, a dreary 
region of darkness (Job 10®^), a land of silence and 
forgetfulness (Ps 94^7 11517)^ the house appointed 
for all liAung (Job 30^). In this shadowy exist- 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of his past life, he 
has no fellowship with the living, whether men or 


God (Ps 6®, Is 38^^). He has ^nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
no moral element enters ; there is no distinction 
made betAveen good and bad. ^ Personal identity, 
hoAvever, is not lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
reflects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper AAmrld. Thus men are gathered into tribes 
(Gn 25®*' etc.), and kings sit upon thrones (Is 
14®*-). 

Although they did not actually formulate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insistence upon the fact that Israel’s 
relation to J'' is morally conditioned, Avas fitted to 
aAvaken the consciousness of a neAv life through 
fellowship Avith God. The conception of a life "of 
blessedness beyond the grave Avas the necessary 
corollary of the laAV of individual retribution as 
proclaimed by Jeremiah (SD^*-) and developed by 
Ezekiel (IS"^). That this laAv as thus stated caused 
much perplexity to the afiiicted righteous is evi- 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as Avell as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life in Avhich the Avrongs of 
the present Avill be righted is noAvhere definite'./ 
taught in these books, they contain passages iii 
AAdiich it certainly seems to be implied (Job 
19-®*-, Ps 49. 73). If in Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con- 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, Avhich embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immortality, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
background, since to the JeAv the future blessed- 
ness of his nation was more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophetical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J", when judgment Avill 
be meted out to Israel’s enemies, and unmingied 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugiiral prelude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception Avhich 
subsequently assumed various forms. In the 7th 
cent., Avhen the JeAA^s chafed under the cruelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Hahak- 
kuk reasserted it Avith only slight modification. 
According to Amos, hoAvever (and also Hosea, 
who, while not using the expression ‘day of 
Jehovah,’ predicts the judgment which it denotes, 
13^®**'), it is upon Israel itself that the judgment 
Avill most severely fall (3^^), for in His ‘ day ’ J" 
will manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His oavu 
righteousness. In Isaiah and Micah the judg- 


ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judah 
and Jerusalem (Is 29®, Mic 3^®), while in Zepli- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as embracing 
the whole world (1^®), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (3^**). In Jeremiah the day of 
J" is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37®^*) ; but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life Avill be 
regenerated and restored {23'*** 24®*'), and that tlie 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni- 
tent destroyed (12^®**). 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and his followers, judgment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Israel man 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, which will be introduced by the 
day of In the post-exilic age the idea of judg- 
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ment recedes before that of a universal Messianic 
kingdom. Through Israel as the Servant of J" all 
nations shall embrace the true religion (42®** 49® 
and yield themselves to Him of their 
own accord (Is 2-^* = Mic 4^®'*). In Is 1916*25 Egypt 
and Assyria are placed alongside of Israel as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mai we have the language of unqualified uni- 
versalism, and the acceptance by o" as a pure 
offering even of the unconscious sacrifices of the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messianic kingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of^ a reunited Israel (Hos 3®, 
Mic 5®, Is 9^^’), the Gentiles being either excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Hag. 
j220ff.) Zee. the day of J" is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel’s point of view is already apocalyptic ; the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
justified ; there is no moral sifting of Israel as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught that when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and the national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
future for the righteous to form the fuller doc- 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. If we accept Cheyne’s view as to the date 
(c. 334 B.C,) of the remarkable passage Is 26^®, and 
Charles’ interpretation of its meaning, it was then 
held that immortality would indeed be secured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post ~ canonical development. — But, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, it was only very gradually that 
they won their way to general recognition among i 
the* people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of them. Sirach limits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection Avas being regularly taught in the 
schools of the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
9^®). At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
prophets. The new views regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed two distinct forms— one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt. To the Pal. J ew the 
future life was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
sary consequence of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. B.O. witnessed a great advance 
in eschatology. Instead of the old indefinite- 
ness of the day of J", we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas. The Book of Enoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail. 

(1) FttUtre judgment. — prominent feature in 
the eschatological development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded according 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
writers of this century the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded ^ by 
judgment and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israelitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen angels. To a certain extent 
punishment has already been administered through 
the first world-judgment on the angels who formed 


unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10^'^^). These angels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns under the hills (10^** 
while the souls of men are relegated to Sheol (22), 
until the final judgment that shall usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure angels, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punishment (16^), and, 
with the exception of one special class of sinners 
(2*2^®), upon all Israel. The fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already taught in 
the oldest section of the Book of Enoch. It is also 
found in Jubilees (4-® 5®^* etc.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly tables,’ on which 
‘judgment is written down for every creature 
and for every kind.’ We have it embodied like- 
wise in the Apocalypse of Baruch (4“^^*), according 
to which those who have rejected God’s law will 
first behold the righteous invested with the splen- 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented.’ There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israelites. In the contemporary 
Book of Daniel (B.C. 168), which presents a con- 
trast to the Book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (7®^) as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Almighty (9^-^*). Although 
nothing is said as to the judgment of angels, 
that of the angel princes of Persia (10^®* 2®) and 
Greece (10^®) is iinxdied. In Enoch 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the last judgment is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the ‘ great sword ’ of Judas Maccabseus (90^'^), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being carried on when this part of Enoch was 
written. In this section of the book the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
Lord of the sheep ; the sealed books are opened ; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Him the evil angels (the fallen Watchers), 
who are cast into an abyss of fire ; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds’ of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ ij.e. apostate Jews) share the same fate. 
After this the Messianic kingdom is set up on 
earth ; a new Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteous who have suffered o|)pression are 
brought into it (90‘^°^*). 

During the last century B.C. there occurred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What lay 
at the root of tnis w^as the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole field of eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the eternity of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104) ; others by postulating 
the idea of a new heaven and a new earth (Enocii 
37-70). The latter section of the Book of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final Judgment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. All others dating from this 
period (Enoch 91-104, Ps.-SoL, etc.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the scope of the 
Judgment, the view of the former period remains 
unaltered; it extends to all men and angels, 
righteous and wicked. Enoch 91 - 104 follows 
Daniel in speaking of a preliminary judgment 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol 17. 18 the Messiah himself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
confined to the destruction of the hostile powers- 
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The Pal. Judaism of the 1st cent. A.D. con- 
tinued virtually to reflect the eschatological posi- 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex- 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary judgment. The Final Judgment on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messianic 
kingdom, or, failing the expectation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the age (Apoc. of Baruch), 
or on the completion of the number of the right- 
eous (2 (4) Esdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judgment 
is concerned, it would tliereiore appear from the 
above that the Apocryplial period witnessed very 
decided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enocli 90^®^ 
Assumption of ]\Ioses 3, Apoc. of Baruch 72®, 
2 Es tins gradually gave way to that of a 
forensic act. The Judgment was placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah’s reign instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
gro\yingly personal and individual character. The 
scope of the Judgment was also extended so as to 
include all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Jutigment as given by Christ Himself. ‘ He 
employs many of the terms which were current, 
while He relieves the popular beliefs of all that was 
gross, fantastic, or trivial. He brings to the OT 
conception the extension and the certainty which 
it needed. The spiritual principles of His teach- 
ing, and the things whicli it adds to the Heb. 
faith on the subject, make the old doctrine a new 
one.’ * That He is Himself the Judge, that every 
man will be judged by Him ‘according to his 
Works,’ and that His judgment is final, — these are 
the transforming elements by which all the de- 
ficiencies of the pre-Christian conception are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) Eealms of the de'parUd, — (a) SheoL — In Dn 
12^, according to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre- 
sented as the finjil abode of all mankind save the 
best and the worst in Israel, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘seonian life,’ and the latter be cast 
into Gehenna. For these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the struggle with Antiochus 
Epiphaues, 

From the detailed description in Enoch 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22^), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four— two for the spirits of the righteous, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous ,* and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wickedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurreo- 
tion to final judgment j but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death came as the 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurrec- 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 
Ethically, this represents a great advance upon 
the old Heb, conception, although it is of too cast- 
* Salmoad, Christian i}oct. qf Inm<yrtalUy p. 318. 
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iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
can neither become better nor worse, and ‘Sheol 
thus conceived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graces’ (diaries, Eschatology, 187). 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mac moral transformation in Sheol 
is considered possible. Judas is said to have 
offered sacrifice for the fallen warriors, ‘ for if 
he were not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were siipertiiious and idle to 
pray for the dead.’ During the last century B.c. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6“®), and 
possibly all without distinction (Enoch 5H), rise to 
judgmmit; (2) as the final abode of the wicked, 
i.e. as hell (Enoch 56®, Ps-Sol 14® etc.), where 
souls are slain (Enocli 99^^). In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonyirioiis with Gehenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely so. The Similitudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 
previous to the estaliiislirnent of the Messianic 
kingdom. Subsequent to tliis, however, it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked (63^®). This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only tlie righteous would be raised 
from the dead. 

In the 1st cent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
tlie last judgment (Apoc. Bar 23® 48^®, 2 (4) Es 
4^^). According to Josephus, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished under the earth [ijTrb Afit, XVIII. 

i. 3), or in Hades (kuO’ ^8ov, BJ II. viii. 14), i.e. in 
Sheol. The righteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies ; but for the wicked there is no 
resurrection. Between the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre- 
vailing conception of the period, a great gulf fixed. 
The former inhabited ‘the treasuries’ (Apoc. Bar 
21® etc., 2 (4) Es 7®®) of restful bliss; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoc. Bar 30®). 

It appears, then, that during the Apocryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was by no means a 
fixed quantity. Rather was it in a somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia- 
tion. It had, however, ‘ come to be regarded as a 
definite staditim between death and judgment, 
with preliminary penalties, and, in some forms of 
thought, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theology 
to a great extent served itself heir to Jewish theo- 
logy. But all this is in the strongest possible con- 
trast to Christ’s own teaching. His words fix our 
thoughts on the present life and the final issues. 
. . . They give little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate state.’ * 

(d) According to Schrader,t the word 

‘ paradise ’ is of Perso-Indogermanic origin (pairi- 
daeza^ from pair% ‘ around,’ and daeza, ‘ a ram- 
part ’), and signifies an enclosure or ‘ park.’ From 
this it came to denote a pleasure-garden generally, 
as in Nell 2®, Ec 2®, and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whether conceived as earthly *or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed in 
the 2nd cent. B.C., Paradise was reserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoch and Elijah. From the way in 
which it conceives Sheol as ‘ the place of condem- 
nation’ (7^^ 22“^), the Book of Jubilees, however, 
seems to imply that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous dead until the Final Judg- 
ment. But this work also shares the point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, according to whick 

* Saluiond, Christian Boct ef Immortality^, p. 34S £. 

tCOTii. p. 71. 
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?a,radise is conceived as the final abode of the 
rigliteoiis (736*123 Already in the 1st cent. B.c. 
it"^is viewed as ‘the garden of the righteous’ 
(Enoch o^nd the dwelling-place of ‘ the elect’ 
(Enoch 60® 6P^). In the Similitudes, however, it 
is not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianic kingdom. 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regard to 
the geographical situation of Paradise or with 
regard to its inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of Enoch 
under both of these heads. ‘In 322*- it lies in the 
East : in between the West and North ; in 
77^ in the North. ... It is apparently empty in 
Enoch’s time in 32^^*, and the righteous dead are 
in the West, 22 : it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in Enoch’s and Noah’s times in 61^^ 
60®* : the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch’s 

time, * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus attaching to 
the term ‘Paradise’ in Jewish thought, the later 
Eabbis constructed an elaliorate topography of it, 
with ‘ Abraham’s bosom ’ as the place of highest 
honour. The general popular conception in the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well reflected in 
that of the Essenes, who, according to Jos. {BJ 
II. viii. 11), regarded Paradise as a region situated 
beyond the ocean, where there was no uncongenial 
rain or cold or heat, and wliere righteous souls 
were perpetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
l)lowing from the sea. The word is very spar- 
ingly used in NT. In the recorded sayings of our 
Lord it occurs but once (Lk 23-*^), and not in such 
a way as to throw much light upon His own con- 
ception of the term. He employs it in a very 
general sense, and possibly as the word which 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the 
listener, 

(c) Ileavem — It is not until the last century B.C. 
that we find heaven represented in Apocalyptic 
writings as the abode of the righteous subsecjuent 
to ‘the day of the great judgment.’ This view is 
first met "with in Enoch 91-104, where the righteous 
are described as the objects of angelic intercession 
(104^). To them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (104^); their joy will he like that of the 
angels of heaven (104^) ; and they will yet become 
companions of the heavenly host (104®). According 
to the later Apoc. of Baruch, they will he made 
like unto the angels {5P®), while in the Similitudes 
of Enoch it is claimed that they will themselves 
become angels in heaven. The Book of Jubilees 
(23®^) and the Assumption of Moses (10^) also re- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous. 

[d) Gehenna, — From denoting the scene of idola- 

trous sacrifices ‘Gehenna’ (from the Hebrew ’ 3 = 
‘valley of Hinnom,’ Gr. r^e^z/a) came to signify 
the place where apostate Jews are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (cf. Is In Bn 12® it 

becomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in the last century B.C. this idea took on quite a 
new complexion. Gehenna is now no longer ex- 
clusively re.served for apostate Jews, and is the 
place of punishment for the nations generally 
(Jth 16^'^). More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (Enoch 48®^* 53® 54®). Again, 
whereas according to the older view the torments 
of tlie wicked were to afford a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 27®** 90®®**), in the^ Simili- 
tudes this spectacle, although still to be witnessed 
(62^®), is only of temporary duration. _ This fresh de- 
velopment is necessitated by the writer’s view with 
res])ect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 

* Charles’ ed., note on 608. 
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righteous from henceforth (62^®). Still another 
modification of tlie older view of Gehenna occurs 
in Enoch 91-104, where the wicked are cast into the 
furnace of fire as incorporeal spirits (98®). Hither- 
to the punishment of Gehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. In this book no distinction 
is made between Sheol and Gehenna (99^^ etc.). 
2 (4) Esdras contains the following statements ; 

‘ The Most High shall he revealed upon the seat of 
judgment’ ( 7 ®®), and ‘ the pit of torment shall appear, 
and over against it shall be the place of rest ; and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shall be showed, and 
over against it the paradise of delight’ (7®®). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then be 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and fire and torments 
on the other (7®^*-). It was only in the later 
Kahbinism that the word was used to denote a 
temporai*y purgatory as well as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by Christ in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ‘ Gehenna ’ retains its older 
meaning as ‘the final retributive scene or con- 
dition, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purification, between death and the 
resurrection.’* On the momentous and difficult 
question as to the eternity of the penal condition 
in Gehenna, the student is referred to the dis- 
cussion in bk. iii. ch. vi. of the work just quoted. 

(3) The Besurrection, — The first occurrence in the 
OT of the idea of a resurrection is in Hos 6®, where 
the hope expressed is clearly not individual but 
national. It appears again in a national sense in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (37^"^^). 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilic prophecy of Is 24-27* 
Here there is a distinct advance upon former con- 
ceptions. Although the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekiel, limited to Israel 
(26^^), its application to individuals (26^®), even if 
the prophets’ words do breathe a pious hope rather 
than contain a clear-cut doctrine, is new. One 
other OT passage is of importance in this con- 
nexion, viz. Bn 12® ‘And many of them that 
sleep in the dusty ground (lit. the ground of dust 
?= Sheol) shall aw’ake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ There is here taught for the first time a 
resurrection of the wicked, as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the wicked in the future. In both eases the writer 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even include 
all of these. Only those are in his view who have 
distinguished themselves either by their promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of the resurrection was variously con- 
ceived. In Bn 12®** the writer thinks of a mrtial 
resurrection of both righteous and wicked ; Enoch 
1-36 speaks of a resurrection of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Similitudes represent 
at one time that all will be raised up, good and 
bad alike (5B**), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only (6P) ; while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later Jewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch 92®, 2 Mac Ps-Sol 
3^® 13® etc. ). It is in all these cases the resurrec- 
tion of Israel that is spoken of ; there is as yet no 
thought of a general resurrection. 

Different views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(which as a profes.sed epitonie of the work of 
Jason of Gyrene nm.st he taken to reflect the 
eschatological views of the century preceding that 
in which It appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent. B.C. the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
* Salmond, op, eit. p. 860. 
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body was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the cruel death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is represented at once as 
a resurrection to eternal life in fellowship 

with the risen righteous (7^), and as a resurrection 
of the body (7^^). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 
takes up a more advanced position than any other 
Apocryphal work. 

During the last century B.C. the mode of con- 
ceiving the resurrection underwent a change in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianic kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place. 
But, after it became usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
ceived either as purely spiritual (Enoch 91-104, 
Ps.-SoL), or as one in which the risen righteous 
shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch 62^®^*). Th^e Similitudes, however, 
reflect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteous 
was the accepted view of Judaism, there were still 
difierent ideas held with reference to the resurrec- 
tion itself. According to Jos. {BJ ll. viii. 14), the 
Pharisees taught that * the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,’ ic. bodies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul’s immortality, but not in a bodily resur- 
rection. In the Jewish- Alexandrian writings the 
resurrection is regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.’ * Matter 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can he redeemed only through 
Wisdom (Wis 8^^). The knowledge of God’s do- 
minion is the root of immortality (15®). The 
author starts from the position that * righteousness 
is immortal’ (1^®) as God is immortal. Then 
follows the statement that ‘ God created man for 
incorruption’ (2^®); in consequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
would have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2^^). Eternal life in fellowship ^\’ith God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (3®^*)- The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(2®^), and are punished for their crimes botli here 
and hereafter (S^*^**)* this book only the larger 
thought of immortality is emphasized ; it leaves 
it to he implied that there must he a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to life. The righteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in Sheol, but in immediate nearness to God 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Philo. According to this author, 
the body is only the temporary and polluted 
prison-house of the rational soul, which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
able, This is essentially the Platonic doctrine; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle- 
gorical history of the soul’s development, found it 
already taught in the statements that God made 
man in His own image (l^sf.) and breathed into him 
His spirit (2'^). PhUo’s view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. He quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who caUs the body (<rw/Aa) 
the tomb (or^j^a) of the soul (Leg. Alleg^ i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality is 
also taught in 4 Maccabees in connexion with the 


According to the Book of Jubilees and the Assuxnpidon < 
Moses, which were of Baa. origin, the resurrectaon of the spiir 
takes place only after the Final Judginent. 


famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It describes the 
brothers as ‘ running in the way of immortality ’ 
(14®); the mother as ‘again giving birth to the 
entire number of her sons for immortality’ (16^); 
and both them and her as * assembled together to 
the company of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls ’ (18®®). 

Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, was the 
time of the resurrection. According to Enoch 5P, 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes- 
sianic era ; according to the Apoc. of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 

The only Jewish wrks of the 1st cent. A.B. 
which teach the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire buman race are the Apoc. of Baruch 
(30®’®) and 2 (4) Esdras Even on this view, 

something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the right- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘ those that be with 
him’ (2 Es 13®®) in such terms as to suggest a 
retinue of saints whose special prerogative it is 
to ‘rise first’ (cf. 1 Th 4^®) and accompany Him 
when He assumes His earthly dominion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to have 
been the subject of frequent discussion. In Apoc. 
Bar 49®-51 it is taught that the bodies of the dead 
will he raised in precisely the same form as that 
in which they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation in order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in torment. This supplies a link with 
St. Paul’s teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 

1535ff., 

That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal during the Apocryphal 
period is shown by the fact that certain hooks 
belonging to it retain the old view of Sheol (Six 
1727f. 414^ Bar 2^^). Indeed, from the evidence 
adduced it will he seen that during this period 
‘the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent certain enlargements, and became 
more established. But it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’* If immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along with that of the resurrec- 
tion winch stands or falls with it, was one gener- 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, who made use of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied so rudimentary a 
place in the OT. This party, however, could not 
succeed in Israel; and the hopes which had long 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to fix themselves in a clear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ing of Him who declared God to be the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in Ms whole being, bodily and 
spiritual. His language, even as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, points, moreover, not to a bare 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 5®®^-). It is further set forth in 
His teaching that the resurrection will be univer- 
sal. The expression ‘the resurrection of the just’ 
(Lk 14^^), so far from limiting the scope of the 
resurrection, actually suggests the very different 
lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 

I There is a ‘resurrection unto life’ and a ‘resur- 
I rection unto condemnation.’ Beyond what may 
1 * Salmond, ojp. iJit. p. 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 
dition of the risen and that of ‘the angels in 
heaven ’ (Mt 22 ^^, Mk 12 ^ 5 , Lk 20 ®®), Christ’s doctrine 
furnishes no information with reference to the 
nature of the resurrection body. 

3 . QneMion as to the influence of Zoroastrianism 
upon Jewish eschatology, — The development in 
eschatology during the Apocryphal period was 
undoubtedly of the most pronounced character. 
How are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
a personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expectation and the belief in a Future 
Judgment ; and what we find in Amos and other 
OT prophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic books is here so much clearer and fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask, How was it reached? It can hardly have 
been the result of metaphysical speculation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines potentially existing in the OT? Those 
wlio take this view point to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
tlie figure of a rising again to authority and in- 
fluence (Ezk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction upon such passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in wliicli the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment of the Messianic kingdom. R 

slioiild be inaugurated, they would be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholars, however, explain the eschato- 
logical* development of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign systems of 
thought, and in particular maintain that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastrianism, or at all events 
assumed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian influence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resurrection formed part of the 
creed of the ancient Persians,* and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of Theopompus (pre- 
sei'ved in Plutarch, etc.) that this doctrine was 
held by the Zoroastrians at the time of .Mexander 
the Great, i.e. previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
and at least as early as Is 26^®. This theory is 
therefore historically possible. But can it be sub- 
stantiated ? Apart from the general presumption 
that the Jews would be disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is laid upon the fact that the doctrine of an in- 
dividual resurrection appears in the OT only in 
writings dating from, or subsequent to, the Pers. 
period, and is (?) first put forward in a book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, ‘ Ideas do not pass ready-made and com- 
plete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industry which are transported in caravans.’ And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian beliefs with regard 
to the resurrection of the body are not identical. 
Zoroastrianism knew nothing of a partial resurrec- 
tion, whether of the righteous and wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteous only as in 2 Mac. etc., 
and, unlike Judaism, looked for the final restora- 
tion of the wicked after the resurrection. The idea 
of simple borrowing is further precluded by the 
gradual formation of the Jewish ^ doctrine, the 
development of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. This doctrine was of no 
sudden growth in Israel. It had long been nascent, 
when the persecution under Antioenus Bpiphanes 


gave it life and vigour as the grand sustaining 
hope of those who did battle for God’s la\v. This 
was a great turning-point in Judaism, and gave 
to it, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character wdiich has been 
stamped on all its subsequent history. Scribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience v/as awakened ; men 
looked eagerly for the promised Deliverer, and in 
the assurance of His coming found a lissw life. 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of _ His kingdom would be raised up to share in its 
bliss. The resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set forth as the first act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as the privilege of Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection’ of the body, and had 
a distinct place in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 
tne second quarter of the 2iid cent. B.C. It did 
not owe its existence to foreign influence, hut was 
the result of internal developnient. 

But there may be stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
case before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to^ supply or even fundamentally to atlect the 
doctrine itself ; at most it helped to determine the 
form of its development. Naturally, therefore, it 
does not seem to count for much in any single 
passage in which it can he traced ; yet the cumu- 
lative'effect of its presence^ in frequent instances is 
not to be denied. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the OT and post-canonical litera- 
ture giving evidence of Parsi influence on Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 of the article ZOROASTRI- 
ANISM in vol. iv. Among other (and more doubt- 
ful) examples the following perhaps may be safely 
allowed. Is 24‘'^“‘* speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they are im- 
prisoned prior to their final judgment. Even 
Charles, who tliiiiks that the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism on Jewish eschatology was but slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘ appear as a 
foreign element in the OT, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean religion.’* Cf. in this con- 
nexion Jude®, Enoch 18^^*^® 21®. The new heaven 
and new earth of Is 65^"^ 66--, to he ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor- 
responds to the Pers. doctrine of ‘renewal’ after 
the world’s purification by ‘ the ordeal of molten 
metal.’ The latter may also have suggested the 
figure used in Mai 3^ 4^. In Ps 17^® 49^^ there is 
probably a reflexion of the Pers. conception of the 
dawn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also traces of 
Parsism occur. In Enoch (45'^^*) reference is made 
to the transformed heaven and earth ; and its 
location of the mountain of God’s throne in the 
south (18®), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of^ Enoch, 10), recalls an- 
other characteristic of Parsi literature. Through 
the medium of earlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persian ideas found their way also into the Apoca- 
lypse, e.y. the binding of the old serpent, Satan’s 
futile attack upon heaven, the millennium, etc. 
In the peculiar and epoch-making circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
elements, and grafted them upon the data supplied 
by their own sacred hooks — so modifying tiiem, 
however, as to make them fit into and complete 
I their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 

LiTHRATuaE:. — Besides the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, 
and Dilhiiann, and various articles in the best Bible Dictionaries, 
see Bretschn eider, Die Dogmatik derApokr. Sohriften des AT* 

Esdiatology^ p. 169. 
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DrummoiKi, Jewish Messiah (1S77) ; Stanton, The Jewish and 
the Chfistian Messiah {18&Q ) ; Stade, GJV (1SS8); Schiirer, BJP 
(Index); Cheque, OF (1891); Sehwally, Das Lehen nach dem 
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TRINITY.— 

A. In the Jewish Apocrypha and pre-Christian Jewish 

writings : (oi) In i^ilestine ; (^>) in Alexandria. 

B. In the NT. 

i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 

(1) Testimony of the Holy Spirit and the return of 

Prophecy. 

(2) Birth of Jesus Christ. 

(3) Baptism of Jesus. 

(4) The Hol;y Spirit griven to Jesus for ministry. 

(5) Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 

(6) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 

ii. Teaching of Jesus. 

(1) In Synoptics. 

(2) In the Fourth Gospel. 

(3) The Apostolic Commission and Baptisn. 

iii. Apostolic Teaching. 

(1) Among Jewish Christians—Acts, Hebrews, and 

Catholic Epistles. 

(2) Teaching of St. Paul. 

(3) Teaching of St. John. 

iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 

(1) Equipment of the Apostles. 

(2) Establishment of the Church. 

(3) Work of Missions. 

(4) Test of Doctrine. 

(5) Christian Worship. 

Literature. 

A . In Jewish Apocrypha and Psetoepi- 
GRAPHA. — Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ made some progress towards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
which put Him far a>vay from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him (of. Weber, 
Altsynag. Thcologie^ 1441). On the other hand, 
the Law was largely put in place of the immanent 
J", and God made a student of the Law " ; that is, 
fhJudaizing of J" took place, which ended in the 
dualism of a transcendent God and a Rabbi school- 
master God. (2) This remoteness of God led men 
to seek after mediators between the far-off One, 
whose very name was a mystery (Enoch 69^^*; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 
beings were made prominent; but especially the 
Messiah was felt after. In Palestine the mediat- 
ing ‘ Word ’ of the prophets, the was taught 
(cl Weber, p. 174); while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated his doctrine of the Divine X670S, whom 
he identified with ‘the Angel’ and all Divine 
manifestations in OT (cl Siegfried, Philo, p. 219 1 ; 
Drummond, Philo, ii. 2391). This ‘Word’ was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela- 
tion or action. Again, it was presented as a Divine 
hypostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6^®, 
Apoc. Bar 56^, Wis 8^). Biesenthal goes so far as 
to hold [Trostschreihm d. Ap. Paul an d. Eebr. 69) 
that ‘ the Generatio esterna tilii vel Messise was in 
no wise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna- 
gogue.’ 

The transcendent view of God arose in the 
schools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
it filao tended to make him transcendent as was 
God. This may he the reason for the_praeticai dis- 
a.pj')earanee of the thought of king Messiah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearance, 
fcbrougli study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediator 
(cl Baldensperger, Selhstbewusstsein Jme, 1892, p. 


69). This Mediator, the ‘Word,’ was Divine, in 
heaven (Bn 7^* Enoch 46. 48. 6'-^), pre-existent, a 
supernatural ‘ Son ’ of God (En lOJ'"^), who would 
come in due season to reign on earth (En 45^ 
Ps-Sol 17“'^“)- upon the same throne with 

J", shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr and will be final judge (En 47^). All 
that is involved in the ‘Word’ Enoch ascribes to 
‘ the IMessiali ’ (52-‘) ; though Philo does not identify 
the \6yos with the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT waiters and early Christians. 
He was the ‘ Wisdom ’ of Pr 8 (cl Midrash in loco), 
‘the Angel’ (Targ. Ex 23^^); He spoke to Moses 
at the biish ; He Y^as the Heavenly Man of Dn 7^® 
(cf. 4 Ezr 13=*), and the Eternal One of Mic 5^. All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, "who is the ‘firstborn’ of God (Targ. 
Ps 2”; Baldensperger, p. 88), and ‘ Christ the Lord ’ 
(Ps-Soi 17“*^* ; cl La 4-*J, Lk 2^^). The writings 

which describe His coming are called ‘ apoca- 
lypses,’ for He would unveil the very face of God 
I (4 Ezr 7‘^^, Assump. Mos 10''). With him ‘ Deus 
palam veniet’ {Lc.). Here Judaism reaches a 
half-metaphysical, an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ could lead men further. 

(3) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 

Spirit, which had left prophetic men since Malachi 
(W'eber, p. 78). But how it was related to God 
and His Christ 'was not evident. It is identified 
with Divine wisdom (Wis 9^'^), with the Angel 
(Ps-Sol 10), and with the Memra (Wis 7‘^^^*)* The 
Spirit is felt to he distinct from J"; the Targuras 
(on Mic 2^, Zee 4® etc. ; ^ cl Schlottmann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Spirit from God, and that 
with the same formula oiij {e,y, Gn P, 

Jg 3^®, 1 S 10® 16’®) where no such distinction is in 
the Heb. text. Philo gave to the \6yos the desig- 
nations 6 de&repos debs and 6 irpea-^braTOS vlbs, also 
‘ an image of God ’ {de Somn. ii. 6) ; and the Spirit 
he calls an ‘impress’ of this \6yos image of God. 
Tliis Spirit of the X670S of God is the principle of 
all life. Both ‘Word’ and Spirit inhere in God: 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine, God’s 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a creature, and made on the first 
day. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
We have here, perhaps for the first time, the 
absolute designation ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ (Ps-Sol 17’^, 
4 Ezr 14*^®, MTs 9’’’) ; and He comes with ‘ Christ 
the Lord’ (Ps-Sol 18®), who appears ‘ in wisdom of 
the Spirit and righteousness and power’ (cl Lk 
24'*®, Ac P). 

(4) This Jewish teaching was compiehensiye but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
hut did not know what to do with them. It be- 
lieved in God transcendent and ‘ God with us,’ but 
could not correlate them. Its Christology fouwi 
three things in OT— (1) the Son of God, heavenly. 
Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also in 
heaven (Dn 7’®, Enoch 62®); (2) the human Messiah, 
who would be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the sufiering Servant of J". How to combine 
these was beyond the power of Judaism (cf. Enoch 
5. 10. 25. 90. 98). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Two Messiahs were 
sometimes taught ; and most Jews looked for a 
Messianic kingdom such, as actually appeared in 
Mohammedanism. The Holy Spirit was also be- 
yond Rabbinical grasp. Perhaps the ‘ still in the 
land,’ from whom NT Christians chiefly came, 
‘ full of the Holy Ghost J knew more than did the 
theologians. Philo speaks of ‘ the Divine Spirit’ 
{de Gig. 5) ; others preached a created spirit, a 
ministering spirit, like the angels (Weber, 184). 
The Spirit was needful for holy living ; but it was 
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now witlidrawn and hidden, to come again with 
the Messiah. The Bath K6l took the place of the 
Spirit, the scribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con- 
fused, waiting for the NT doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

B, In the New Testament.— i. Advent and 
Incarnation. — (1) With the close of the OT the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel. Judaism, in spite of 
particular workings of the Spirit, did not have the 
Holy Ghost (Jn It \vas said to have left the 
nation with Malachi, and was little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (cf. Gunkel, Wirkungen d. heil. 
Geistes, 55). But as the Advent of Christ drew 
nigh, His great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and a group of saints in 
Israel, tilled with the Holy Ghost, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
prophet ; and both, led by the Spirit, proclaimed 
Messiah the Lord (Mai 4^ ;T^*, Mk H). Jesus and 
the Evangelists regard gospel history as beginning 
especially -with John the Baptist (Lk 16^^®) and 
his inspired testimony to the Son of God. He 
announced the coming of Jesus as the coming of 
J" (Is 40®, Mk 1®, Lk H®). He showed the return 
of the prophetic Spirit as the Spirit of Christ 
(Mk 1®, Lk 1®’'), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ 
as the fulfilment of both. Now for the first time 
we hear a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repentance towards God the Father (Mt 3®), faith 
in a coming King, the Son of God (Mk Jn 1®®), 
who takes away the sin of the world, and a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, given by the Son of God (Mt 
311 , Mk 1®, Lk 31 ®, Jn 1®®). 

(2) The work of Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person, What He did rested on what He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
woman was greater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ’s kingdom, and 
beyond measure less than the King Himself (Mt 
3^^, Mk H, Jn 1®^). John was filled with the Holy 
Spirit from the womb (Lk P®), throng the Holy 
Spirit Christ became man. To the one He imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the Hebrews (ed. Hilgenfeld, 17^) calls the Holy 
Ghost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now appear again as 
messengers of God, and their chief mission (Lk 
P®* ®®) is to proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the inquiry 
of Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk 1**), Gabriel replied that it 
would take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost and the power of the Most High (v.®®) 
upon her. The Most High means here God the 
Father (Lk 6®®* ®®) : both Father and Spirit caused 
the Incarnation (cf. Is 48^®). The Father, by His 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him ‘my beloved Son’ (Mt 17®). The Spirit is 
said to ‘ come upon ’ {ireXeiio-erat) Mary, as the 
power of the Father ‘shadowed upon’ her (^Tt- 
v/cido-ei) ; so that the conception is more specifically 
described as of the Holy Ghost (Mt 1^* ; yet 

J esus is called the Son of the Father. It is evident 
that the Holy Spirit is here more than a Divine 
influence ; otherwise, the addition ‘ the power of 
the Highest ’ would be meaningless. It seems also 
clear that, while the Spirit acts as a Person, the 
parentage is ascribed to the Father, The God 
with whom Mary found favour appeap in per- 
sonal distinctions of Father and Spirit in the con- 
ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the creation of Adam (Gn 2'^). The result of this 
supernatural conception was twofold : first, Jesus 
was holy, corresponding with His relation to the 


Spirit; and, second, He was the Son of God (Lk 
1®'®}, corresponding with His relation to the 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Gliost. 
His sinlessness and His supernatural birth are put 
together. The IIV of Lk 1 ®® sIioavs that the one 
was rooted in the other ; because of tliis Divine 
origin ‘wherefore, also, that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ It was to 
bring out the truth that ‘ it was not the Sonship 
hut His holiness from His very birth, wMeli was 
secured by the miraculous conception,’ tliat tlie 
Revisers were so careful to correct the translation 
here (Dr. D. Brown in Fresh, and Ref. Rev. 1896, 
p. 232; cf. Hofmann, NT Theol. 25), His sinless- 
ness was not incidental, but was of His very being. 
The non potuit peeeare lay in His nature ; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed without some falls into sin. He 
was one with the Holy Ghost. He is also so one 
with the Father that His name is ‘ God with us ’ 
(Mt P®); and His kingdom, like that of J", is 
everlasting (Lk 1®®). The angel of the Lord calls 
Him Christ the Lord (Lk 2^^) ; for the identifi- 
cation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foretold, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus was of God and of the 
Spirit of God ; in like manner He was baptized for 
service in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Baptist says that Jehovah sent him to 
watch for the coming of the Son of God ; and the 
sign of His coming, as all Israel knew (Is 11®‘^), 
would he the descent and abiding upon Him of the 
Holy Ghost. His OTeat mission, in contrast to 
that of John, would be to baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (3“'^’) 
the Holy Spirit says, ‘ Fili mi, in omnibus pro- 
phetis expectabam te, ut venires et requieseerem in 
te. Tu es enim reqtms mea, tu es Jilius mens 
primogenitus, qni regnas in sempiternumT The 
most Je'wdsh Christians had definite views of the 
Divine Christ and the personal Spirit, We are 
not sure (Jn -where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable. He knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3®^), was pre- 
existent, and because of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (P^* ®®). What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from God (3®^). He bore the sins of the world 
( Jn 1^®* ®®), because He was the Lamb of God and a 
heavenly oflering (v.®®). He was the final Judge 
of the sinners of the world (Mt 3^^), because He 
was Jehovah and His way was the way of J" (Jn 
1 ®®). Such was the Son of God whom John recog- 
nized at baptism, through the statement of the 
Father that the Spirit would rest as a dove upon 
the Son. John adds, ‘ I saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of God ’ (Jn 1®^). The Synoptists 
add that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spirit descended, saying, ‘ Thou art my beloved 
Son’ (Mt Mk 3®-). The objective dove 
symbol was an indication that the Spirit was dis- 
tinct from the Fatlier who spake, and from the 
Son who heard the Father’s voice and beheld the 
dove descend (Mk D®). 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as His commission to enter 
upon His ministry of redemption. And, wdiat is 
of special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Ghost. The Baptist 
and all four Evangelists regard this as the great 
truth set forth in Christ’s baptism (Mt 3^^, Mk 1®, 
Lk 3^®, Jn P®* *^®) ; and the risen Lord confirms their 
view (Jn 3®, Ac P). His work was as far above 
John’s as the Spirit of God is above water. The 
OT taught that the Holy Spirit would come with 
the Messiah (cf. J1 2^®, Is 11®"^) ; the Baptist takes 
a long step heyond this in proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
Son of God. The truth here developed is that the which ended in death and burial, came the resur- 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
that He does to the Father (cf. Is 44®). He is the co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 3^®) and His ascen- 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ, At sion to the Father where He was before, 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived Eighth, This ascension was a triumph over 
by the Spirit ; now the Spirit appears as proceeding Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
from the Son. In the one case Jesus received of which He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
the Spirit ; in the other the Spirit received of gifts being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ coming to earth was inseparable from the Son’s 
cannot be cause in the same sense in which He is gloritieation in heaven. The two foci of NT 
etfect. We touch here the mystery of the God- Christianity are : [a] God sending the Son from 
man, in which apparently contradictory statements heaven to earth to redeem men, and (6) the risen 
respecting Him find their simplest solution by and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
reference to His human and Divine natures (cf. make men partakers of that redemption. 

Novatian, de Trin. xi. ; Augustine, de Trin. i. 8). Ninth, The Church is under the constant pro- 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of vidence and mediatorship of the exalted Son and 
perfect human development ; as God He imparted the immanent Spirit : this is sometimes presented 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and full as what Christ has done for us, and, again, as what 
redemption. He does in us, by the Spirit. 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected Tenth, When the end comes, the Son will re- 
with His baptism as introduction to service. The turn and judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
conflict with Satan had to do vdth the true relation all that is temporal in His kingdom ; and Father, 
of the Son to the Father; and it was the Spirit Son, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
that drove Him to this conflict (Mk 1^^). ‘ If thou those Divine relations which took on the colour 

be the Son of God ’ was the repeated taunt. The of time and space in the history of redemption, 
second Adam stood where the first Adam fell. The Of these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
threefold temptation was the same — ^lust of the Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re- 
flesh, lust of the eye, and pride of life ; bread good veal only the side of the Divine being which has 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the to do with God’s relation to the world and man ; 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at yet the doctrine of the Godhead in these respects 
once in Messianic possession. ^ It was a battle of m so set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that, 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministering if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
angels (Mt 4^^). It was a struggle of the Son of constrained to believe that there are personal dis- 
God and the god of this world, in which the aim tinctions within the Divine Essence, 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one- When we pass to Christ’s entrance upon His 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
the Transfiguration^ (Mt 17^'®). In face of Satan here outlined as involved in the Trinity. In the 
(16^®), doubting disciples, and the cross (17®), the Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trinity, kingdom of God the Father, to enter which men 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 K must not only accept the words of (Christ, but have 
is here : the Father addressed Jesus as ‘ my faith in Him as Saviour ; in the Fourth Gospel 
beloved Son,^ telling the Church to * hear him ’ as Jesus ofiers salvation as eternal life. This life is 
the great Prophet (Dt IS’^®* ; and He was trans- in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit, 

figured by the Holy Ghost {jj.eT€^op<f>d)97] ; cf. iv ii. Teaching of Jesus . — (1) In the Synoptic Gos- 
Ph 2®, 1 Ti 3^®) in anticipation of His pels Jesus appears {a) as proclaimer and bringer of 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now God’s kingdom. He came from the Father (Mt 
ready for His public ministry. Born of the Spirit, 20®®; cf. Jn 16^), had all the Father had (11®’' 
baptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil by 28^®), and entered this world able to seek and to 
the Sj^irit, He returned in the power of the Spirit save the lost (Mt 15®^ IS^b Lk 19^®). In this im- 
into Galilee (Lk 4^^). His first public utterance in plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
Nazareth was, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon oneness vdth God. Ethical pre-existence is no true 
me’; and ‘ the eyes of all . . . were fastened upon pre-existence. It was Jewish theologians whom 
iljP? ^ scripture ful- He challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 

your ears’ (Lk 4^®). He knew that both (Mt 22^®) ; and when they answered ‘the son of 
Himself and His gospel came from God the Father David,’ He replied that David, speaking by the 
and the Spirit of God. Holy Ghost — whom Jesus presupposed as well 

. The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as known from the OT — called liis son his Lord, 
it IS chiefly frorn the point of view of the Son, con- Isaiah knew (IF) that the Messianic ‘ rod ’ and 
tarns the blowing elements ; — ‘ branch ’ sprang from the stem of J esse, and pointed 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father to a Lord and kingdom above that of David; so 
everlasting . . . . Jesus teaches that His sonship was not simply 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. from David, but from a source which made Him 

Third, With Him also,^ from before the founda- David’s Lord. He was David’s Lord in heaven 

tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en- before He appeared as Jesus on earth (cf. Mt 10^, 
joying perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing Mk 9®'^, Lk 9“^®). Such seems to be the argument. 
His glory. ^ ^ This heavenly origin made Him \veli-pleasing in 

^ hourth. In the fulness of time the Son came the sight of God (Mt 3^’' 12^^® 17®), set Him above 

into this world {a) by incarnation (Jn the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 

®<^"Operation of the Father and Spirit (Mk 13®^), and gave Him authority from the Father 

i ' ^ ‘ humiliation, to forgive sins (Mk 2^®). As Son of God He cast 

devils and empowered others to cast them out 
riitn, Ihis commg was for the salvation of (3^®). Jehovah said, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
was preceded by the love of the Father saved, all the ends of the earth; fori am God, and 
^ a* ^ work of the Spirit. there is none else’ (Is 45^^) ; Jesus does not hesitate 

bixtia, In ms incarnate mission to save men, to put Himself in place of J" in the same invita- 

the bon was endued with the Holy Ghost without tion ; ‘Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt 11^®). 
measure. Salvation depends upon Him (ll®^)> He is 
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always present to save (Mt Because He was 

erer with God (Mt 24® ; cf. Dn 7^®), He can judge 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He w411 welcome the saints to glory 
(Mfc 25®^, Lk 23*’®) and sentence the wicked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows God as %vell as God knows 
Him (Mt 11“’’). Only the omniscient Father can 
know' the being of the Divine Son (16^’’, Lk 10*'^®). 
Tile sole confession of faith wdiich He approved Avas 
that of His own Divinity (Mt IG^"^); and upon that 
He built His Church (v.^®, cf. Jn 17®). He did not 
declare sins forgiven ; He imparted forgiveness 
(Mk 2®). The consciousness of Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with God before all time, through 
all time, and who continues in eternity with God. 
His words were thus understood by the Jew's (Mk 
2’, Jn 5^®) and by the Apostles (Mt 10^®, Jn 4®^ 5®® 
038-40^ 1 Co 1 Th H® 4^®). The w'ords imply such 
a relation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(6) The fellow'ship of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual w'ork of man’s redemption. The re- 
ligious value of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
to be the same. The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, first, because its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
scribed ; and, second, because the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit w^as not to come till after His 
ascension. Yet the Spirit is there (Mt 10®®), for 
faith in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit ; since each has part in man’s salva- 
tion. This truth appears whether considered from 
God downwards, from man upwmrds, or from Christ 
the centre outw'ards. This last is specially import- 
ant in NT teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living bond betw'een them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Him (Mt 11®®, Jn 6*^) ; 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
him (Mt 11®®, Lk 10®^) ; neither can any man come 
to Father and Son unless born of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk IS^b Mt 5*^®, Lk IH®). Salvation, Jesus 
teaches, depends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faith in God they 
wull be lost (Mk H® 11®®). Unless they believe in 
the Son as Saviour they wdll be left under sin (Mt 
1 1®'=^ 24®**- ^ 25®^). And unless they accept the Holy 
Siiirit they will incur eternal death (Mk 3®®). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt 6^®), 
is brought by the Son (Mk H® 12®"*), and put in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
show'ed the Holjr Ghost casting out devils He said, 

* Then is the kingdom of God come unto you ’ 
(Mt 12®®), Both Father and Son hear the prayer 
prompted by the Spirit (Mt 6®, Jn 14^'^) ; and all the I 
blessings of the kingdom of God flow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, who bids us 
ask w'hat we will ; and the Holy Spirit, \yho brings 
all the gifts of the heavenly Father to His children 
on earth (Mt 7^b Lk ID®), will impart it unto us. 
Jesus taught that the full establishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
24“^®, Ac H). 

(c) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it is also the revelation of God which overthrows 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt 12®®). God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 13®®, Jn 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
3^®, Mk 1®^ 1 Jn 3®), and the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God in His hands to cast out Satan. The 
world of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose (cf. Weinel, 
Wirktmgen des Geistes, pp. 1-26). J esus summed up 
the Lord’s Prayer in ‘Thy kingdom come’ and 
‘ Deliver us from the evil one.’ His commission to 
the Tw'elve consisted essentially in ‘Preach the 


gospel’ and ‘Cast out the devil’ (Mk 122.23.39 311 
16*®- Lk 4®®'®^ 9^- ®) ; His own work might be simi- 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
w'ere thought of together : Nulhis dictholus, niillus 
Bedemptor, seems to be the NT nexus of thought. 
It w'as a conscious conflict of personalities. The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Him as the 
Son of God, doubtless understanding more by tliat 
title than did the Jew's (Mk 3*^) ; and He replied 
that He carried on a w’ar of destruction by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Lk 9"*® 11®*', Mt 12®®), who W'as 
given by the Father (Lk IF®- ^^). The evil spirit 
was cast out by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit came from the Father through the Son (Mb 
12®®). That Son and Spirit are both Divine and 
personal, Jesus shows in the terrible passage Mt 
12®®“®®; cf. Mk 3®®-®®, Lk 12*®. Men saw the Son 
through the Spirit casting out devils, and were so 
blind as to call iz the work of Beelzebub. Looking 
at the sun they called it midnight. Such confound- 
ing of spiritual values meant moral chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
w'ould be forgiven ; but to see the personal Holy 
Ghost at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinctions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the w'ord, ^XaTTrav t^/]v 
suggests, attack on personal character), and in- 
volved ‘guilt of eternal sin’ (Mk 3®®). It wms 
also, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (cf. Lk 12^** ‘ a 
w'ord against the Son ’), * because they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.’ So pointed is the' per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach: 
Nullus diabohiSy milhis Sphitus Sanctus, The 
blasphemy which Jesus declared fatal w^as against 
the Holy Spirit ; the blasphemy which the Apostles 
first feared w-as against the Son of God (Ac 13^®, 
Ja2'^, ITi 1*®). The two sins which have no for- 
giveness are lying to or about the Holy Ghost, and 
putting the Son of God to the shame of open denial 
(Mk 3®® 8®®, Lk 9®® ; cf. Ac 5®, He 6®). The destiny 
of man’s soul depends upon his attitude towards 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit ; we can hardly 
think of higher claims for the Divinity and Person- 
ality of both. 

(2) The record of Christ’s teaching in the Fourth 
Gospel presupposes the Synoptics, and in Apostolic 
perspective, under illumination of the promised 
Spirit, unfolds their final meaning. Were this 
Gospel not from John, it still would show how the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the words of J esus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Jesus appears, after the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Son of Man exalted as Son of 
God ; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, but with 
His eternal glory veiled by temporary abode among 
men, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
His ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
central in salvation ; He is tlie eternal life (6®®-®®), 
of which men must partake or perish. From this 
central position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forward to the Sipirit. He speaks much more 
here of the Holy Spirit than He does in the Synop- 
tics. He enlarges and unfolds here what He indi- 
cated there. He identifies Himself more closely 
with the Gospel. The kingdom appears here as 
eternal life, and that life is in Christ (1^ 3®® 5^*^ 6®®). 
He is not a guide to the way, or a preacher of 
truth : He is the way, the truth, and the life (14*^). 
When John’s disciples wondered at His knowledge 
of men, He told them that He was Jacob’s ladder, 
reaching all the way to God ( 1®**- To see Him was 
to see the Father (14®). His solemn words, 
djU'V . . . elfu (8®®), seem to reflect the ‘ I AM’ 
of Ex 3^^, In His typical interview with Nicode- 
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m\is, the J ewisli theologian. He presented salvation 
as llowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baiir says Jn 3^® sums up all Christian truths,^ and 
from it the Trinity ai>pears as ‘ the most definite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re- 
velation of Christianity ’ {Lehre von d. Dreieinig- 
heit, i. 80 f.). Nicodennis addressed Jesus as 
‘ teacher ’ (3^) ; but J esus replied that He was 
‘ eternal life ’ (vv.^®* and pointed out as the 
three steps in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (vv.®* ; (2) faith in the Son 

of God, who came from heaven to save men by 
His death (vv.^®-i®) ; and (3) the love of God the 
Father, Avho gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
fclie world The elaborate teachings of Jn 

14-17 are but an unfolding of what is here taught 
as tlie way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
earth, as the thought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
Gospel, we find His theology consists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son ; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the incarnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son ; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synoptics) of eternal life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) through the Church, in which by 
the special revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
be born again and equipped with spiritual gifts for I 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn 517- 21. 24. 42^^ Even when speaking to a 
Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related acceptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He taught that God is His Father 
(4i!i-*25)^ and, through Him, Father of believers only 
fli2 344J . Father is to be worshipped 

in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(4“^“^, cf. 14^^). To the Jewish theologian as an in- 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (14®* ^®^*) the Lord’s theo- 

logy is the same— to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell discourses 
(14-17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as if persons, as acting together and 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return- 
ing one to another, that the question of difficulty is 
not : How can one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather : How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti- 
tute one God ? 

In these discourses J esus sheds some light upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the Godhead. 
He shows first that the work of redemption in- 
volves His triumphant return to the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was 
(062 1331. S2 Divine, eternal glory to 

which the Son returned : such glory only a Divine 
Being could lay aside and take again. It re- 
mained ever with Him as Son of God, hut was 
veiled in the incarnation (H'^2^^ ID®). Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
glory of His owm, has eternal life in Himself (5^® 
ID’®) ; in fact, that ail that the Father has the Son 
has 16^® 17^* ®). Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (14^), seek life from Him as from the 
Father (6"^^), pray to Him as to the Father (14^), 
and are as safe in His hands as in the Father’s 
hands (10^®* 28). And for this equality with God 
He gives a remarkable reason: ‘My Father is 
greater than L’ He describes His relation to the 
Father in the paradoxical words : ‘ I and my 
Father are one’ (U^s 10®®), and again, ‘ My Father 
is greater than I’ (14^® 10®®). Jesus never calls 
Himself God ; but ever claims to be Son of God, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious- 
ness (14^® 17® 20^^). He knows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of God He came from heaven (13® 
8®®) ; and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (3^®). He claims to be ‘ the Son * in an 




absolute sense, as God is to Him ‘the Father’ in an 
absolute sense (6‘^^‘ 5“®* ^®* “®* 8®®* 14^®). It 

is from this relation of God incarnate that He says, 

‘ IMy Father is greater than L’ For Moses or Paul 
or Luther to say, ‘ God is greater than I am,’ would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of superhuman being, 
as the Jews saw at once (5-®). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (10-® 14*“^®) He addressed His 
disciples. He might thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the incarnation or in 
reference to the precedence ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit ; hut, plainly, His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 

‘ I am less than the Father’ ; His mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and fulness of the Father are for His 
peo}de. Hence He says to His disciples (10-®), ‘ My 
Father is greater than all ’ opponents, and (v.®®) ‘I 
and my Father are one.’ ^ Again (14*’^®) He says, ‘If 
ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I go unto the 
Father ; for my Father is greater than I.’ The 
greatness of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people’s. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, bnt 
in the way of "likeness and perfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully explains 
this ‘ one.’ Only one Divine Being seems able to 
include such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. Only 
God could receive all of God. Of such Divine 
being Christ seems plainly conscious (3^® 6^® §28. ss 
10®®). When charged with making Himself God 
(10®®) He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sinless (cf. Lk 1®®, Jn 
10®®), sanctified and sent of God — a thing no mere 
man could claim. The salvation of all the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesus Christ ; only a oneness of being 
with God can bear such a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and real relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the gospel of redemption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and went to God (13^®) He coaid 
\vasli the disciples’ feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as J ehovah to His people (Ac 9®* and 
from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
and coming to earth at the intercession of the Son. 

If there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 
(X416-19.26 1526 107 171 20®®, Lk 24^®, Ac 
Eo H 8^*^ Gal 3^*®), it is that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost comes through the glorification of the Son. 
This is the theme of Jn 14-17, especially of 16®‘^®. 
Here Jesus sends another Paraclete to continue 
His personal work (14^®). Jesus never spoke of the 
Spirit as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 24^®), but its source is the personal Spirit (Ac D). 
Nor does He ever speak of the gift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 4^®). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
coming from the Father, sent by tbe Son, to testify 
before men to Father and Son (15®®- Hence the 
disciples would not be ‘ orphans ’ when Jesus left 
them (14^®). When He said, ‘ I will come unto yon ’ 
(14^®), He meant by the Spirit : the one is as per- 
sonal as the other. The incarnate Son was more 
of manifestation of God then than the Father ; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit can do greater things for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
glory of the Father and the Son (14^® 15®® 16'^^*). 
Each takes precedence in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp- 
tion without the Son than the Son could begin it 
without the Father. They are so one that J esua 
could say that the Father sanctified Him (10®®) or 
that He sanctified Himself (17^®). The Fathei 
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sends the Son ; and the Son comes Himself. Jesus 
excludes in all His teachings separate action of 
Father and Son 17^®*^^). And the mission 

of the Spirit is to witness to Father and Son. 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Son were God, He could not send the Spirit 
of God ; and the Holy Ghost would not testify to 
and glorify a man. Jesus teaches that Father, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of believers (7^^* ; yet none loses His personality 

or is confounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, Jesus says, is twofold — first to the Church, 
and second to the world. To Christians He would 
so recall the teachings of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would know the Son as never before. 
Jesus taught ‘these things’ (14*^5). Spirit would 
teach ‘ all tilings ’ (v.*^®), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (16^**), as the Spirit ever hears (16^^’, 
note the present sense in d/couVo?) them in Divine 
oniniscience. To the world also, through the 
Cliurch, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16^'^®}. 
As in the Synoptics, so in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
up God’s kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
The Spirit was to convince the world that it had 
not glorified the Son. To hate the Son was to hate 
the Father (15^^), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (lo^* Only the Spirit, 
coining from the glorified Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (16^). And this co-operation of Son 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an- 
other and to the world (IF® 16'^). Almost dramati- 
cally it is said of the personal Spirit that iKSivot 
iXdJbv (15‘^^') would convict the world of a threefold 
sin. The triple attack of Satan upon the Son (Lk 
4^^-) is met by a triple defence of the Spirit. The 
first world sin was disbelief in Christ ; the second 
was sin against the righteousness of Christ (cf. 

* eternal sin,’ Mk 3^^). Conviction of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (cf. 1 P 3^^ 4®, 1 Ti 3^®, He 9^^), and 
His return to the Father, with whom only the 
righteous can dwell. The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4^), was putting Satan in the place ! 
of the Son of God. The Spirit would show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil : ‘the prince of this world is judged’ (Jn 16^^). 
As intimated in the Synoptics, Jesus here teaches 
that God is to destroy the kingdom of evil by His 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this world is judged 
and doomed. The Son testifies (W^) that the world 
is lost because it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit ; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
because it does not accept and honour the Son. 
The only hope of man, Jesus teaches, lies in com- 
ing to God through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their place in the Trinity 
appear to be inextricably involved in Christ’s own 
gospel. In most solemn manner He asks the once 
blind man (9®^), ‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God ? ’ He accepts his confession of faith in Him 
as such, ‘ Lord, I believe.’ He also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 14®® 16^®), worship as _Son^ of 
God. Here His testimony to His own Divinity 
and equality with God culminates. But with it 
He ever associates the Holy, Ghost as coming from 
God (14^®*^’) and continuing the work of the Son in 
leading men to God (3®’® 14^®). 

(3) The Synoptic Gospels present, by way of 
just historic accommodation, the teaching of 
Jesus to the Jews, though showing incidentally, 
especially after the resurrection, the higher self- 
consciousness of Christ as found in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. especially Mt 11®^ and Lk 10®®). This 
last^ given intentionally for disciples (Jn 21®®"®®), 
for the Ghurch, and for man as man, unfolds the 
deeper character and words of Christ. There are 
two symbolical acts, which show how the doctrine 


of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness m 
all the Gospels Jesus breathed upon His dis* 
ciples and imparted the Holy Ghost (Jn 20®®). He 
also bade them ba[(tize their converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 28^®* ^®). 
Here in brief symbol and formula He sets forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn 14-17. He breathed 
upon the disciples from His own glorified body and 
said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Gho&^t.’ He speaks aa 
Lord, ‘ Take ’ ; it is a word of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit. He begins to 
do what He said He would do (16'^). Speaking 
as God (cf. Gn 2^, Ezk 37®), He exercised the 
authority to impart the Spirit of God. .Through 
His word of command and His vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had Jesus Him- 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk 1®*^®, Jn 1®% 
He 3^). The authority to bind and loose given by 
Jesus (Mt 18^®) is now ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
( Jn 20“®), Both Son and Spirit forgive sins through 
the Apostles. The gift of the Spirit (Jn 20“-^^) cor- 
responds with the baptismal command (Mt 28^*0. 
Both set forth the Apostolic commission ; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends forth 
the Twelve in His own name, with the authority of 
the Father and inspired by Him with the Spirit 
(20®^). In Mt 28®® He claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them disciple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. J esus began His own work with baptism, 
which He said was from God (Mt 21®®), and re- 
ferred to communion with Himself as baptism (Mk 
10®®) ; hence His command to baptize is not strange. 
He would send His disciples to the Gentile world 
with the same ordinance with which John came to 
Israel. It is the Trinitarian formula that cnai- 
lenges criticism (cf. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 
349, 374). True, there is no text evidence against 
it (Resell, Paralleltexte, 3 Ev. ii. 393 f.); and it 
occurs in the most Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are improbable unless from Jesus, Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
2®® 19®, 1 Co F®) seem either to describe the accept - 
ance of Christianity, without reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly referred to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost [Didache, 
vii. 3; Justin M., Ap. i. 61 ; cf. Resch, ^.c.j. If the 
teachings in Jn 20®^"^’® are from Jesus, Mt 28^® is 
quite natural. If the Apostles were sent by the 
Father and the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
declare converts’ sin.s remitted, what more natural 
than to add ‘baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ’ ? We 
can hardly think of Paul, some 25 years after 
Christ’s ascension, writing ‘ the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,’ or 
John reporting Jesus (16’^"^®) as building His gospel 
upon Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially what is in Mt 28^®. 
The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
following : (1) He approved of the baptism of John, 
and His disciples continued it (Jn 3®® 4^) ; (2) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop (a) because the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (5) because Messianic baptism led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 
[c) because Jesus gradually turned to the special 
instruction of the Twelve; (3) His teaching on 
baptism identified it with the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt 3^^, Mk 1®, Lk 3^®, Jn 
1®®, Ac H), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit was 
given at Pentecost, the Apostles felt that the time 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ wmiild then 
mean, as Jesus caught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the service of Christ, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism ; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt He taught {a) the coming of 

the Holy Ghost, (b) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (c) the Father and Son par- 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost 
Ac P). Here are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28*^. If we suppose with 
Hanpt [Apostolat im NT, 381), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ’s teachings on baptism and 
wdiat it meant, we reach the same result : the only 
confession of faith and baj)tism that Jesus taught 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form ‘ in the name of 
Jesus ’ would then mean just what is taught in Mt 
28^'*^. It was baptism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul found disciples (Ac 19^) who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
wliat they had been baptized : baptism had special 
reference" to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal Ro 6 ^), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
12 ^^ Tit ®). 

St. Paul also puts baptism and the Holy Spirit 
together (1 Co lO''^* in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (11^^ cf. 
hit 20^^). St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac ‘2'*®), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy Ghost, just as we should 
expect on our view. Baptism ‘into the name’ 
meant baptism unto God (Jer 14®), who is revealed, 
not through but in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
OT covenant ; the new name of God for the new 
covenant in Christ is Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Their equal Divinity, personality, and participa- 
tion in man’s redemption so form the doctrine of 
God and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
hit 28^® may well be regarded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. This 
bai)tismal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faitli in which each was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of man’s salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of covenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and blessing. Jesus speaks of these distinc- 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 
to paraphrase His words into, ‘Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as Spirit,’ as some modem critics say 
Jesus meant (ef. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr. Bel. ii. 
345 1; see H. M. Scott, Nicene Theol. 2551). 
‘The Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus’ 
own teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Being’ 
(Schlottman, Compendium d. Bib. Theol. 134). 
The historicity of Mt 28^® is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Church (Ac 
Ipo 1516 ^ 2^®) ; for that controversy turned not 

on the fact hnt on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Church through the syna- 
gogue or not’ (cl Schmid, Theol. of NT, 163). 
On the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation to all nations; the 
spread of the gospel would be a proof of the truth 
of the 'doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ pro- 
mised His blessing ; with it He would be in His 
Church unto the end of the world (v.^o, cf. Mt 24^ 
30^^). Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has grown the first and only 
creed of all the ages : ‘ fbelieve in God the Father 
. . . an i in Jesus Christ onr Lord . , . and in the 


Holy Ghost.’ ‘ The baptismal symbol in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostolic age ’ (Caspari, Quellm z. Gesch. d. 
Taufsymh. i. 5) ; and no other than a Trinitarian 
formula has ever appeared in the history of the 
Church (cf. Resell, 424 f . ) ; ‘ Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest churches and ainong 
the earliest heretics.’ No Judaizer or Gnostic ad- 
ministered Christian baptism without^ the rpto-- 
paKapia iTToi^ofiacrla, the ‘ trina invocatio, nomen 
trina 3 beatitudinis,’ that sprang from Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Horn. ix. 23). 

iii. Apostolic Teaching. — ( 1 ) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shed new light from the 
Spirit upon the Son. (a) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the incarnate Christ — He Avas much 
more than a prophetic Messiah ; (j 8 ) the unique 
value of His atoning death; and ( 7 ) the vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and His glorious resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, Avhere He represents 
and rules His people. The first martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God (Ac 7^®- ; cf. 

1 P 3^®^*, Ph He 1'^). He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory ; and His incarnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an incident in His eternal 
existence. These J ewish Christians all start from 
Ps 110^^*, and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Holy Ghost that Christ was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ac 2^’ ^ 10^® 11®®, 
Ja 2^, Jnde^; the Didache calls him ‘the God of 
David,’ 10®). ‘ Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ ’ 
and ‘our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ meant 
the same thing (2 P 2®®). Jesus Avas equal 
with Jehovah (cf. Weiss, NT TheolA 132) ; His 
throne was God’s throne (He 1®* ® 3^®) ; because He 
was^God (He 1®). Language failed these JeAvish 
Christians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The Avhole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine Christ (He 1®-®** 
2®^* 5® 10®). The ruling idea in Hebrews is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah Avith Israel Avas sup- 
planted by the neAV, in which Jesus takes the 
place of Jehovah, Christians take the place of 
Jews (cf. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel toAvards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (1®2®*'^* 4^^*)- 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the OT (He 
1®* ^® 8^ 12®), and is described there as such (Ps 110, 
He 1^®, Ps 102®®*®®, He 1^®). He became incarnate 
to save men ; and, in co-operation with the Holy 
Ghost the eternal Spirit (9^“^), the eternal Son 
(1®) became author of eternal salvation (6®), and 
eternal redemption (9^®) unto an eternal inherit- 
ance (9^®). The relations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
set forth the connexion of the Son with the Father 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
tne Divme glory. Christ is one Avith God as a ray 
of light is one Avith the sun : out of such relation 
He takes form as a Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He 1®), the very ‘character of Hia 
being ’ (cf. Weiss, 493). ‘ He Avas everything lofty 
that could be imagined. Everything that can be 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appearance ’ (Harnack, Dog- 
mengesch. i. 66). 

(b) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 


the Spirit, and the 
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of references ; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the Holy Ghost 
(Scoiield, The Roly Spirit in NT Scripture^ 11). 
In the Gospels the Sjpirit ‘was not yet* (Jn 7^^), 
that is, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post- Ascension days. But, after Christ’s return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were ‘ full of the Holy 
Ghost ’ (Ac 4^). At Pentecost the Spirit came as 
Jesus predicted (Jn 3® 16^'^^), to inspire and equip 
the Church. He came also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk Lk 12^^). The &st mention of 
the ‘ Church ’ (Ac 5^) shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its threshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to the Spirit was to lie to God 
(v.^) ; for it is the Spirit of both God (1 P 4^"^) 
and His Christ (1 P 1^^). Regeneration is the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the. word (1 P 1^, 
Jude ; it is also the work of God (1 P 5^^), 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; but when he comes to set forth the 
eternal high priesthood of the Son (6^®), which was 
‘ after the power of an endless life ’ (7^®), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine that Christ’s eternal intercession 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (9^"^). If 
Spirit means here (cf. Deiitzsch, ad loc.) ‘the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,’ we meet 
once more the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are eternally one with God who is a Spirit. 

(c) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
preaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. He sums it up doctrinally (1 P P) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (/3) through the 
Holy Spirit, (7) unto salvation by Jesus Christ. 
This is the order from the side of God : from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and tvnce 
over to a court of Jewish theologians (Ac 2^ 4^^ 5^*^) 
as (a) repentance towards God, (j8) faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and (7) receiving the Holy Ghost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift of God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac IP^, cf. 1 P 
He describes Christians as those who have ‘ faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’ (2 P 1^"^^), where Jesus is both God and 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit, to 
have any eftect (IP 4^^). This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 7'*®^-), 
St. Janies (P 2^ 4®), and St. Jude (vv.^®'^^). The 
beginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (1 P 
2^) regenerates the heart. All Christian growth 1 
depends upon being in Christ (3^® 4^ 5^^). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 5®^ 11^*^, Ro 2’*, 2 Co 
7®- ; cf. Mt 9^^ Lk 24^7), faith (Ac 31® 14^ 20^^ 
Ro 9^®, 1 Co 13^®), and holiness (Ac 26®®, He 6b 
Ja 2^b Ro 16b ; 9;nd these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5®) towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purifies the heart by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 15®). These con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this doctrine was taken 
for granted among the Apostolic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the centre of the 
Trinity, as God by Jewish Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(2) St. Paul sets out from fundamental belief 
in one God (Gal 3®®, 1 Co 8®, 1 Ti 2®), but at once 
proceeds to teach that in the gospel God is the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, {a) Upon this 
essential relation of Father and Son he built all 
his hopes (Ro P* b 1 Co 2 Co 4®). In the 
eternal Son believers were chosen before the 
foundation of the world (Eph H). He is called 
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KvpLos and even deos, side by side with the Father 
(Ro9®, cf. 7®®, Tit 2^^). He shares Divine attri- 
butes, and, together with the Father, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co 1®, Ro 13^®, Eph 5^®, 1 Ti H®). 
Yet He is never identified with the Father, but is 
carefully distinguished from Him (1 Co 8®, Ro 
8®®). He is the image of the invisible God (Col 1^®), 
and shares the invisible glory of God ; He is also 
‘a man’ Christ Jesus (1 Ti 2®). As sharing the 
glory of the Father, He is called the ‘firstborn* 
of all creation (Col F®). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as His, so St. Paul describes the glori- j 
fied Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both j 
to God and the universe. In Him all things sub- ! 
sist, because He is the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4®). He is described as ‘ existing 
before the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
did not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality Avith God ; but . . . took upon Him 
the form of a servant’ (Lightfoot’s paraphrase of 
Ph 2®^*)* St. Paul does not use metaphysical terms, 
but teaches here that the fMopcpj^ deou involved par- 
ticipation in the Beou. Similarly, Bengel re- 
marks (in Nfisgen, Gesch. NT Off', i. 19) that the 
terra Beorrjs as distinguished fi'om O^ibriris expresses 
‘non modo divinas virtutes sed ipsam diviiiam 
naturam.’ St. Paul regards the Incarnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing God’s love 
as Father (Gal 4*^, Ro 8® ; cf. Jn 3^®), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations of Christ’s premundaiie and 
Divine being (2 Co 8®, Ph 2®^*). A God of love 
seemed to involve joersonai subjects and objects of 
love within the Godhead, from which God who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
save men. The Father gave the Son (Ro 8^®), the 
Son gave Himself (Gal F), surrendered His glory 
and died on the cross ; the Holy Spirit witnesseth 
to the Son and wins sinners to accept Him (Ro 
p. 4. That is St. Paul’s gospel (Ro 1^®* which 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
He often sums up his gospel, and it is always Trini- 
tarian (Ro 5'-® 8^^* 151®' 17, 1 Co 21-4 2 Co 3®, Gal 

44-®, Eph 218 44-®, Col P-4-8; cf. He li*» 
l()2e. 29. SI 1 122. 24. 29)^ Over every sermon he can pro- 
nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 13i4). 

(5) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. His central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at once in in- 
separable relations to J eho vah. The J ewish teach- 
ings of his day confounded and nirt' (so 

Jehovah is rendered de6s in LXX of Nn 221® 28®, 
while ‘pK and appear as kBplos in Nu 28®, Gn 
21®* ®) ; but St. Paul, with a few possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3®, Ro 144^-), agrees with St. James (P 2i*®) 
and St. Peter (Ac 2®®) in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Persons. The Father is deos, though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ro 9®), and the Son 
is KiJptos. This personal distinction of Father and 
Son is traced by St. Paul to the OT distinctions of 
D'n‘7N and nw', and to the difierent relations of God 
to man expressed by those names (cf. Seeberg, Die 
Anbetung d. ^Herrn^ bei Paulus, p. 8f.). The 
distinction of God in Himself and the revealing 
Jehovali in the OT, St. Paul sees fully unfolded in 
the personal distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not beeoTm Lord ; His Kvpibrys was but a form of 
His activity as a personal Divine Being. He was 
God before 'He was manifested as Lord ; and He will 
be God after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co 15^; 
cf. August. Lc. i. 8). He is Lord, not in relation to 
God but in relation to man (Ro 5^- 6^^ 14®, 1 Co 

P- 1®). St. Paul, too, goes back to Ps 110, which 
he quotes oftener than any other OT passage (Ro 
8®4, Eph (jol 3h 1 Co 15‘-^®). He found there the 
Lord Christ reigning with the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God’s kingdom were subdued, and 
sharing the Divine majesty and power insepar- 
able from God. This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and 
through the Ivesiirrection sitting down at the 
right hand of God, with all enemies at His foot- 
stool (Ro 8=^^ Eph D®). The glorified Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Pii 2®, Ja 2^). Not till after the 
Resurrection was Jesus Lord, though He was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2®; cf. Mt 22^^^*)' Christ saves us as 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4®, 1 Co 7®^). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 2^ 1 Co 4^^^ 16’). 
When all Ijelievers are saved His lordship ceases; 
He gives the kingdom which He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co 15“^). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgment is the rule of Christ. He rules with 
the Father (1 Co 15^®, Ro 8^®), as He saves with the 
Father (Col 1®, Ro 8®). God’s work for man, St. 
Paul teaches, is never apart from Christ’s work. 
Tliey are as rays of heat and light in the same sun- 
beam. Hence St. Paul was called to be an Apostle 
by both Father and Son (Gal D), who formed one 
Divine power (as omission of dtd before 6eov and 
singular predicates show ; cf. 1 Ti Ih 1 Th 3^^, 
2 Til 2^’, 1 Co 15^- ; Seeberg) ; and he sees the 

final judgment as by both God and Christ (2 Th 1®^-, 
1 Co 4®). All between these in St. Paul’s survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
* The active rule of the exalted Lord is, according 
to Paul, such that in every act of it contempor- 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed ’ 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3®* ’) ; hence, with the possible ex- 
ception of Ro St. Paul never speaxs of inter- 
cession of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they considered in working. His God, in opposi- 
tion to polytheism, is ‘one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things ’ (1 Co 8®). He says (v.'^), 
‘ there is none other God hut one,* and that one 
God is the Father and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex- 
perience. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, which w-as shared by the Son. The 
words ‘ Christ is God’s * (1 Co 3^) support the 
assurance ‘ ye are Christ’s,’ as the statement ‘ the 
head of Christ is God ’ upholds the teaching that 
‘the head of every man is Christ’ (1 Co IP). St. 
Paul follows Jesus^ teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way of contrast, hut 
in a unity, which communicates all the greatness 
of the Father through the service of the Son (cf. 
Col P9 29 3^1). 

(c) St. Paul’s theology is Christo- centric. He pro- 
ceeds from Christ outwards to Father and Spirit, 
yet everywhere recognizing the Divine relation of 
the Spirit to the Father and Son. The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus’ doctrine (Jn 
16'^) that the Spirit teaches Christ and is an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co 5®, Eph l^^j^ 
So one in working are they that he calls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15**®), and says, ‘ the Lord 
is the Spirit’ {2 Co 3^’). They are one as in the 
Godhead, yet distinct, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man; for he adds: 
‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 
and elsewhere (Gal 5^) says, ‘stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ St. 
Paul’s theology grew out of his experience. He 
knew the personal Divine work of Son and Spirit 
in his own soul (Ph 3®, Ro 8® 9^). He had extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 14^), He knew 
that all religious life comes from the Spirit (Ro 
15^9, Gal 3®* ®). He knew, also, that Christ in him 


was his life, his hope of glory (Col 1®’). But lie 
sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ac 22’), and the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of God, from the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (Gju 
4^"®). He did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
spiritual disposition produced in us by Christ. 
Christian life is equally related to both Son and 
Spirit ; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
The Spirit proceeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Christ (Ro 8®, Gal 4®, 1 Co 2^®, Eph 4®), as well as from 
the Father ; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type 'of the Wm 
of life into which believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nosgen, ii. 262). The Spirit is the im- 
pelling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the'^ Christian (Ro 8^^, Gal D®). The same fruits 
spring from both (Gal 5®* Eph 5®, Pli D^). 

Both make us free from the Law (Gal 5^* We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7'^®, Ro S®’) ; 
both intercede with the Father for us (Ro 8®^’ ®’), 
and with us for the Father (Ro 8®, 2 Co 13®). We 
cannot trace the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The Spirit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurrection life of the body to the risen 
Christ (2 Co 4^®). The Spirit makes man a new 
personality, the Son makes man a member of His 
body, the Church (Nosgen, l.c.) The Son may 
become angry and condemn in wrath (1 Co 15®®), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 4®®). The constant 
use of the names shows a corresponding distinc- 
tion of functions within the Godhead. 

{d) St. Paul’s worship also is of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
His own for man’s good, and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 2^^ ; cf. Lk 24^®, Jn 15®®). 
The Spirit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4^®, Gal 3® 4®). Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. He could 
not pray to mere names or personifications. He 
never suggests that one is more or less Divine or per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah — ‘ I have sworn by myself . . . that unto 
me every knee shall how ’ (Is 45®®) — St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 14^^, Ph 2^®). For a Jew with 
the First Commandment as the creed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Christ meant full equality with 
God ; for neither OT (Is 42® 48^^^-, Jer 10^^^*, Ps 
18®®) nor NT (Ro 1®^^*, 1 Th 1®) allows worship of 
anything but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2^). St. Paul 
warned against worshipping <p0cret oSo-i Oeois (Gal 
4®), hence he must have worshipped Christ as (pijcrei 
6 j'ti 06(^, A Christian was a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
914. 21 j Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac 7®®) and ail 
saints (Rev 22®®), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 22^®) 
and taught others to do so (1 Co 2^). To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
88^®, Is 46®®). St. Paul’s test of a Christian was 
‘ calling on’ the Son (2 Ti 2®®). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2®®), 
because praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro 10^®’ ^®). A Christian meant a wor- 
shipper of Christ (1 Co 1®). St. Paul prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 3^^). The Spirit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar ‘Abba’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8^®, Gal 4®). He unites 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxologies of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 13^^). He prays for the 
same things— men’s salvation— to Father and Son, 
and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
Father through the Son (Ro 1® 7®®)* He does not 
pray to them alternately, or in succession, but at 
the same time (2 Th l®, Gal 1®, 1 Co P). He cannot 
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separate them in liis ^vorsllip. In certain thanks- 
givings St. Paul prays to God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 15*^ 2 Co P, Eph P), showing that 
he knew tlie Lord was within the Godhead as Son. 
He thanks the Father through the Son, because 
Clirist’s work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father’s 
A\’ork for man. The love of God and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul’s 
three cardinal virtues are, faith in Jesus Christ, 
love to God the Father, and liope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph Gal 3^"^, 1 Co 13^®). They are all 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal and come from the 

Father through the Son. St. Paul certainly taught 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians may difier as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his fixed, confident doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit from Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teacliing's : he evidently received it as part of the 
gosiiel given him by Clirist (cf. Gal P"®). 

(3) St. John’s teachings take their perspective (a) 
from his doctrine of the X 670 S, which he sees pre- 
figured in the OT. This is central in his Gospel, 
as it is in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Divine 
\ 67 os became incarnate in Jesus. This may be 
why Christ’s conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
referred to, and why the Spirit is spoken of as a 
gift, and not made so clearly personal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (1 Jn 3-'^ The Fourth 
Gospel presents Christianity as a double revelation 
of God through the Spirit and through the Son ; 
the Evangelist hears witness chiefly to the Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. Because St. John 
beholds the eternal Son prominent in the OT (Gn 
1 ^, Ps ®, Is 40*^ 55^h Jn 1 ^' he does not describe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Ph 2 *'}, or rise to it through the thought of His 
ascension to glory involving pre-existent glory, as 
in He P 2 '^ 10 ^’^. He sees the Divine Son, the 
Creator of the universe (P), carry the glory of 
God veiled with Him into the world and, | 

when His work of redemption was complete, move ; 
calmly again into the glory which He had with 
the Father before the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the \6yos was in the beginning with 
God, and that the beginning of the being of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because of His Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation ; ‘ No man hath 
seen God at any time, God onl^-hegotten {fjLovoyeu^s 
0605, as in X B* C L), who is m the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’ What can tran- 
scend ‘ God only - begotten ’ ? St. J ohn exhausts 
all Jewish descriptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. He embodied them 
all. He was one with the np’, the evident ‘ glory ’ 
of God (P^ 2^1 12 *^^ Targ. to Is 6 ; cf. Schlottmann, 
130, Mt Mk 8 ^®). His coming is the coming of 
the Divine glory, which Ezekiel said (43^*'^ in Targ.) 
should dwell for ever with God’s people. Jesus had 
identified Himself with the Sheldnah (Mt 18^*^ ; cf. 
PirkeASothf iii. 3) : He even said that His presence 
was greater than the Shekinah in the temple (Mt 
12 ^^) : St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the 
Mcmra or ‘ Word ’ (P‘^). In one statement he com- 
bines the ilfemm (X 670 S), the Yelpar (56|a), and the 
Shekinah (in dKivow), and applies all to the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God (P*^* Jesus Christ reveals 
the personal glory of God, not temporarily, hut 
incarnate, tabernacling among His people as Je- 
hovah tented among Israel (Ex 25® 29'^®, He P). 
Philo called the X 670 S figuratively Beijrepos ; St. 
John calls Him simply 0e6$ ; for He is on one side 
the \6yos of God, and, on the other, God. Philo’s 
\6yos is 7rp(x)r6yovo$ vios, or, as an angei, dpxdyyeXos 
(cf. Riehm, I/ed. 146 f.): hut St, John puts the 


Son-Logos far above all angels; He is one with 
God, trul^ persona] and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of which is foreign to Philo’s allegorical exe- 
gesis. St. John’s theology shows no connexion with 
that of Philo. Like St, Paul, he comes to Jesns 
from the OT, and finds that it is the revealed God, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the * Mernra ’ that 
took flesh in Jesus ( 1 ^ 14^). The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. John as in He P, 
by the terms Gight,’ as ‘ God is light’ (1 Jn P), Gife,’ 
as ‘God is life’ (r-)--only the Son is called ‘the life’ 
or ‘ eternal life’ (1 Jn 5^^), because the Son is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its source for 
man— -and especially by the word juouoyeuys (P^-is 
3^-18, i Jn 4^; cf. P). Christ was the only-begotten 
Son of God, as the widow’s son was her only child 
(Lk 7^-), as the ruler’s daughter was his only 
daughter (Lk 8 *^-), and as the possessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 9®®). He was the ‘only- 
begotten ’ in such a sense that He might be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten God. 
He was the Son absolutely, and in a sense shared by 
no other being. He was so one with God that St. 
John says He was God (P*^^) ; or, as put elsewhere 
(lJn5“'‘^®), He was tlie ‘true God’ revealing the 
true God. He was also ‘with God’ (P*^), i.e. not 
God without a property peculiar to Him as Son 
of God. From this Divine Sonsliip flows St. John’s 
Gospel. In it he finds the source of all blessing 
and eternal life (20®h 1 Jn 5^®* ^®). From it come ( 1 ) 
the power to become sons of God (P®), ( 2 ) sonship 
throngli faitli in the Son (9®^), (S) sonship through 
the will of the Father (P®), (4) participation in the 
truth, grace, glory, and indwelling of the F'ather 
(1^^, 1 Jn4^®) ; (5) an experience of the fulness of the 
Godhead in the Son (P®- through union with 
whom ( 6 ) believers share the victory of the Son of 
God over the devil (1 Jn 3®}, and (7) have the wit- 
ness of sonship in themselves (1 Jn 5^®), No Divine 
Son of God, no other sons of God. If God be not 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, He is the re- 
ligious Father of no man : that is the theology of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

In the Apocalypse, which has a strong Jewish 
colouring, we find the same high conception of the 
Father and the Son. As conqueror over Satan and 
Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in Divine glory, 
adored and praised as omniscient ( 2 ®®), omnipresent, 
and eternal (P® 2 ® 3^1 5®- 7^^ IP® 20® 22 ^- ®). He is 

the Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days (Dn 7^®, Rev 14^'^), while judge of all men on 
earth (2^^ 12® 19^®). His face shines as the face of 
God ( 1 ^®) ; and before Him the prophet falls down 
as before Jehovah (P^). He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords (17'*^ 19^®), nay, He is Lord God 
Almighty (15®). Weiss concludes (p. 560) : ‘ It is 
certain that the Messiah appears here as an 
original Divine Being,’ side by side with the 
Father. 

(5) Of the Holy Spirit and His relation to the 
Father and Son, St. John says little ; hut his constant 
presentation of Christianity as life, birth from God 
and a birth to holiness, presuppose the Comforter. 
He makes the full teachings of Jesus on the Holy 
Spirit (14-17, cf, 7®'®) his own ; and says the Apos- 
tolic experience and testimony through the Holy 
Ghost, after tlie glorification of Christ, were as 
rivers to drops, compared with what they were 
before (7®®). The water of life is from the Spirit 
as from the Son (7®^). Jesus taught the Spirit as 
Paraclete on earth representing the Father and 
Son (cf. irapdKkTjcns of Holy Ghost, Ac 9®^) ; St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Father, representing 
men (1 Jn 2 ^). The ‘ new birth ’ is mentioned five 
times in the NT. It is a iraXti/yeyeo-ta of the whole 
creation through Christ (Mt 19'“®), and of a single 
soul in conversion tiirough the Spirit (Tit 3®) ; St. 
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James (1^®) sees Christians ‘come into the world’ 
{dTTOKveicrdcLL] begotten of the Father ; and St, Peter 
twice si-)eaks of God begetting us again (1 P 1®* ®®). 
St. John has ttie further conception that the birth 
from God takes pi ace through the Holy Ghost (H®, 

1 Jn 22^^ 3^ 4^ 5^' ^), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means bij the Holy Spirit (3®). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and tile Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 4^® 3^^). 
He presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3-®’ and then 
says til at this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Holy Spirit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the Holy Spirit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God (I Jn 4-*® 5®* ®) 
and to nothing else (16^®). In the passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5®*®) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Eedeemer, (a) because from 
Him flows the double stream of life-giving, cleans- 
ing water {Jn 7®® 19®^) and atoning blood ; (6) because 
the witnessing Spirit is ‘ the truth’ ; and (c) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 5®). 

(c) St. John touches here a thought which runs 
through the whole NT. God, who is transcendent, 
incarnate, and immanent as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
the god of this world, who is the devil and Satan 
(Eev"l2® 20^). The kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness run in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (67® 7®® 10^® IS^). St. John knows of 

demoniacs (cf. ‘ signs,’ etc., 4^ 20®®), hut the only 
man he describes as possessed of the devil (13®* ®7) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God. To deny the incarnate Son is to join 
the ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
(1 Jn 2®®), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (IJn 3®). That is, the 
only way to oppose the devil is to be born of God 
by the Spirit (1 Jn 5^®). Christians are sons of 
God through the Son of God (1 Jn 3^^*), who 
came to destroy the works of the devil (v.®) ; and 
they prove both their sonship and their opposition 
to the devil by obeying the Spirit in them, testify- 
ing to the inearnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
beginning and the triumphant end of the Christian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Gliost (1 Jn 5^* ®* ®). Amid the OT imagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon the same high plane. It 
opens with a benediction (D* like that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 13^®), in which salvation is set forth as coming 
from Cod, the seven spirits before His throne, — 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
Spirit promised the Son (Is 11®), — and from Jesus 
Christ. Salvation is ever ascribed to Cod and the 
Lamb (7^® 4^^), and is mediated by the Spirit to the 
Churches (27- 37,29 36.13.22 2237). The rapt 

Christian ‘ in the Spirit ’ hears the voice of Jesus 
saying, ‘Hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.’ As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit 
appears both as between Jesns and the Father (1*), 
and as possessed by Christ (S^). The Son and the 
Spirit are so identified that what one says is from 
the other (27* i®* i7 35. ep The glorified Christ and 
the prophetic Spirit are here actually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of Cod. The Paracletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The glorified Christ says, 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours ’ (143®). The Spirit and the 
Bride say, ‘ Come ’ j that is, ‘ Come to Jesus ’ 
(2237- 20) . Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Teachings in the Life of the Apostolic Church 
— The Trinity was not a theory from without, hut 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 


Apostolic Church. It lived in devotion long l>ef:>r0 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Gliost were as much part of Church life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
hut everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can share NT worship witlioiit using 
Trinitarian forms. Tliis natural and incidental 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just such 
a development as our study has indicated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in fnl 
agreement with what had been already taught. 
What the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond wliat is recorded in the Gospels ; it went 
far beyond all that He said or did ; for after His 
ascension they hecame conscious that Jesus was 
not only a teaclier, hut Saviour and Lord, and im- 
parter of the Holy Gliost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Aj ostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than they could have done in any 
process of merely natural development. The order, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect : new 
teachings of Jesus about God as Father, then tiie 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the'” full reference to the Holy Spirit. Tliis 
order repeats itself^in the history of doctrine which 
took form in the Nicene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Hebrews, 
St. John, and the Acts, there runs a harmonious 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Jesus sets Himself as Son above 
ail the sex wants of God (Mt 21®®, Mk 123-®, Lk S--^*) % 
He 13- ® gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all created beings ‘ God for 
ever and ever.’ St. Paul presents an intermediate 
I view, in which God and His Christ are central (1 Co 
i 1®, 2 Co 1®*®, Gal 1®, Eph 1®) ; but puts it at once in 
I vital union with the Trinitarian conception of God 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 133^, Eph 
314-16)^ The Acts shows liistorically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
life and thought of believers ; ’while the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaching as the ciil- 
mination of NT theology (167“30). (For further 
indications of doctrinal growth, cf. the articles 
God in NT and Holy Spirit in vol. ii.). These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal God (2 Co 437* 3s^ j Ti 17) ; they knew also 
that He is personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. How the Infinite can he personal 
is ever a mystery ; to Apostolic men the threefold 
personality of the infinite God was no greater 
mystery than any personality of the Infinite. 
They also knew that there is a God of Absolute 
Eight, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holj^ Father in 
heaven (Jn 1733, Eo V* 3®, Eev 4®) ; on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
His own law, and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and poured supernatural 
grace and messing upon men (Ko 3®® 4®, 1 P 1®'®). 
Their practical experience found that this person- 
ality of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God through grace and faith, and 
in the struggles against sin. Illustrations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen (1) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sound 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worslnp. 

(1) The risen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly to the Apostles, but through the Holy G liost 
(Ac 1®). As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear before the Crucifixion, just as inseparable 
appear the Son and the Spirit after the Kesurrect ion. 
To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
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St. Peter says he opened the Chnicli to the Gentiles 
because the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven told 
him to do so (Ac 11®), and because the Holy Spirit 
told him to do so (Ac 10^® 11^^). St. John says the 
Spirit of truth in the Apostles made them men of 
Goa ii Jn 42*®), and witnessed through them that 
the Father sent the Son to give life to believers 
I (vv.i®- The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Son, and denounce aU con- 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3®'^®). The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
be filled with the Holy Ghost (Ac 9^'^) ; then St. 
Paul preached Christ, that He is the Son of God 
(v.20). St. Paul supported his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ (Ro 1^, Gal 1^* 1 Co 1^), who 

filled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for apostieship (Ac 9^*^ 1^). He traces the grace of 
apostleship and of all work in the Church to the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12^®) and the Son (v.^, 1 Ti 1^^ 

1 Co 2 Ti 2^* ; and he spoke from experience. 

These Apostles tested all Christ’s Trinitarian pro- 
mises. In His name, as the name of God, they cast 
3ut devils (Mk Ac 16^®), healed the sick {ib. 
Ac 3® 9®^), and raised the dead (Ac 9^ 20^®). The 
Holy Ghost in their work honoured the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn 5^ Ac 3® 16^®, Ja 2^®). 
St. Peter found that the Spirit inspired him to 
speak as Jesus promised (Mt 10^^* Lk 12’^), and, 
thus inspired, he preached repentance towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of life 
(Ac 4®- ®®). He saw also in the OT covenant 

of God with parents and their children a point of 
connexion for the doctrine of approach to the 
Father through the Son (Ac 2®®- 3^®* Sins 

were remitted or retained by the Apostles on the 
authority of the Son and as inspired by the Spirit 
(Mt 18^®, Jn 20®®* 2®, Ac They imparted the 

Holy Spirit for service (Ac 8^^), and, full of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters of discipline (Ac 15®®), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1 Co 5^* ® 6^^). They 
could pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostieship (Ac 20-24) in (a) the constant witness 
of the Holy Spirit, guiding him through bonds and 
persecutions of Satan and bad men ; (b) a ministry 
received from the Lord Jesus Christ; and (c) a 
gospel of the grace of God revealed in His Son. 
That was his practical work, and not a theological 
elaboration (Eo 15^®* ^®). The Apostles claimed and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 Jn 
4®^*, 1 Co 4®^ 5^ 9^^' 11®®), resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Spirit (Ac 1®). 
They alone perfectly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 2^®), as Jesus alone perfectly knew tlae mean- 
ing of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, so that they could declare the future glories 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the devil (1 Co 5® 16®®, 1 Ti 1®®, 1 Jn 2®® 
4®, Rev 2® 3®). 

(2) The Apostolic Church was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was in an 
important sense the birthday of the Church ; and 
St. Peter explained it by saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, having received the pro- 
mise of the Spirit, ‘ shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.’ The Holy Ghost sent by the glori- 
fied Son made the Church. If anything is certain, 
it is that the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener- 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Church. 
If any man had not the Spirit of Christ, he was 
none of His (Ro 8®). Surrounded by pagans whose 
gods were devils (1 Co 10®®), and by Jews who were 


led by^ Satan to crucify the Lord ( Jn 6"^® 8^ 13®)» 
Christians were kept by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Ro 5®). They met heresy in the same powesr 
(1 Jn 4®^*), and were given by the Spirit a twofol^l 
defence : (1) the Old Testament, inspired at first by 
the Spirit, and now made practical by the Spirit 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the hearts of believers as 
the personal, glorified, triumphant Lord (1 Co 2^"^). 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now incarnate and glorified in Christ. But, as in 
the OT, so in the NT, the Spirit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Prophets, the Spirit ever de- 
clares Jesus Christ to be the true cornerstone of the 
Church (Eph 2®®, 1 P 2®). Through the Spirit be- 
lievers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 P 3b Eph 1® 01^ 2 Co 1®®, Ro 81®}. 

(3) From the Trinity also started the Mission of 

the Church (Mt 28i®^*). The Holy Spirit appeared 
at once as the great prcmagating power. He re- 
peated the ‘ Come ’ and: ‘ (So ’ of Jesus (Mt IP® 28^®, 
Ac 1®) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
His death ( Jn 12®®* furthered by the 

Father (v.®^^-), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
inspired the first missionaries, Peter (Ac 4®), Stephen 
(6®), Barnabas (11®^), Philip (8®®), and Paul (13^), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils ( Jn .2®i ; cf. 
Ac 8'^). ‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’ said the Spirit 
(Ac 13®) ; * Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ said Jesus. ‘Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ — that is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions. St. Paul is intelligible only as a man who 
regarded himself as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
fighting the powers of darkness (Ro 8®®, Eph G^®) 
to save men by the Son of God (1 Co 2^ He 

had more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
141®). The Holy Spirit directed him to his field of 
labour (Ac 16'^),’ and the Son told him what to ex- 
pect in those fields (9i®). The same is true of St. 
Peter (Ac P®^* 2*^* and the rest. 

(4) The NT Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man was preaching 
the gospel. Unless he preached the Son of God 
in personal witness of the Spirit, he was not true 
to Christ. St. Paul urged Timothy (2 Ti li®* i^) to 
hold fast the Apostles’ form of sound words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
God our Saviour (1 Ti 2®), and was committed unto 
Him by the Holy Ghost. False teachers left the 
Church because they denied the Father and the 
Son, and had no unction of the Holy Ghost (1 Jn 
219. 20. 22^^ Only those preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit : to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
2% 1 Th P, Ro 91). Supernatural signs of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, and 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of God as 
Saviour (He 2®, 1 P li®, Eph li®^*). As Christ knew 
what was in man, in like manner did the Spirit in 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down crying, 

‘ God is in you of a truth ’ (1 Co 14®®). The two 
heresies against which the Apostles warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, which rejected Christ as 
Lord and Head (Col 2®* ®* ^®, 1 Ti 1®- ®), and an allied 
Antinomianism, which set at naught the Holy 
Ghost (Eph 5«*®*i®, Rev 2ia.n.20f.^ 1 Co 31’). The 
Holy Ghost warned (1 Ti 4^) against ‘ doctrines of 
devils ’ which opposed the Son, and ‘ seducing 
^irits’ which fought against the Spirit of God. 
By the laying on of hands the Holy Spirit wi^ 
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given to NT workers that they might preach the 
Son of God as Saviour (1 Ti ®). Only such 
preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually reform and save men (Eph 2 ^"®* 
31 . 2 . 6 . f4-i6 4S-6. 13. 14 51 . 2 . 9. 18 - 20 )^ gt. Paul’s tcst de- 
scription of the gospel against Judaizers is, ‘ God 
sent forth His Son ... to redeem them . . . under 
the law/ and make them * sons ’ ; also, ‘ God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son ’ into men’s hearts, 
‘ crying, Abba, Father ’ (Gal 4^“®). Ail men sent 
of God would preach this sending of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12^^*)? and 
not ‘another Jesus,’ and ‘another Spirit,’ consti- 
tuting ‘ another gospel ’ (2 Co 11 ^). 

(5) The NT Church meant two or three gathered 
together with the Son in their midst (Mt 18^^- 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds — first, 
that of the Lord’s Supper, in wdiich Christ was 
central ; and, second, the public service of okoBofi'/i^ 
in which the Holy Ghost was central ; hut each 
carried with it the Trinity. The general wor- 
ship was charismatic. Its aim and purpose vras 
edification of the saints through the xapttr/tara 
granted the various participants hy the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 142 ®). The worshipping people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co 10^® 12^^, Eph 4^-), in which 
each member edified the others as an organ of 
the Holy Spirit ( Jn 6^® 7®®, 1 Co 3^®). Each brother 
who took part was moved hy the Spirit^ of the 
glorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
p 22 415 ^ (Jq][ Fml traces all the elements 

of worship— tongues, prophecy, teaching, interpre- 
tation, prayer, singing — ^to the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
14^^* ; cf. Jude 2 ®) ; but not apart from the Father 
and the Son ; for in this worship were diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, differences of administra- 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operations by the same God and Father (1 Co 12^"®). 
The order of St. Paul’s thoughts in worship appears 
as he prays for the Ephesians to the Father 
that He would strengthen them hy the Spirit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them. He asks the 
Ptomans (15®®) to pray in like manner on his behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
spoken of God rather than to God, with which St. 
Paul opens and closes Epistles (Ro F 16^, 1 Co 1 ® 
16^®, 2 Co P 13^^), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and close of Christian worship^ (2 Co P- ® 
13^^). The synagogue worship began with ‘ Blessed 
be Jehovah ’ (cf. Schiirer, GJV^ ii 377) ; the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . the God of all comfort’ (2 Co P). 
The Jewish worship closed with the threefold 
benediction : ‘ The iiord bless thee . . . the Lord 
keep thee . . . the Lord mve thee peace ’ ; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, 'and Holy 
Spirit (cf. Ro 1512 . 1 s. w 2 Co Rev P-® ips ip 
16® 19^). St. Paul uses the word ici5ptos nearly 150 
times, and always of the Son of God, uniting the 
Lord Jesus and the Lord God in his worship (cf. 
Seeberg, p. 8 ). Both Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, fiUed with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son — a thing impossible 
to men whose Bible was the Old Testament, unless 
they accepted what we understand religiously by 
the Tiinity (Eph 51 ®, Ph P®). 

A similar recognition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of the Lord’s Supper. Only those 
baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
101-4 141®-!®, Gal Ac 2®8 gi® 19®; JDidache, x.). 
It called to mind the Father, in whose kingdom 
the new wine would be drunk (Mt 26®®, Lk 22i®). 
It was celebrated in remembrance of the Son, who 
sealed the new covenant with His blood (Mt 26®®, 
Mk 14®^, Lk 221®) . ^File the solemn reference to 


Christ’s return to the Father and the coming 
thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 22i®). The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion with the Supper. The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet while at the table (Jn 
13®* 1 ®) symbolized the work of the Spirit. The 
worship of all who were here fed by the Son was 
charismatic (Ac 20i), and conducted by men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, ‘this do in remem- 
brance 6f me ’ ; St, Paul said, ‘ till he come ’ (1 Co 
IF®); the Spirit-filled disciple at the feast prayed 
especially to the Lord Jesus, saying, ‘ Come, Lord.’ 
This appears as part of the ritual {Didache, x.), and 
St. Paul’s use of it in the original ‘ Maran Atha ’ 
(1 Co 16-2) shows that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (cf. Rev 22'-®). The object of adoi'ation 
here, as in all worship, was the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 28®®), was invisibly 
present, feeding the Church, and guiding all her 
activities (Ac pi 2^"^ 4®i). The hymns of the 
Church must have started from this Christian 
Passover (Mt 26®®, Mk K^®) ; they are all ‘spiritual 
songs’ (Eph 51 ®), arising in men filled with the 
Holy Ghost ( 51 ®, cf. Col 31 ®), and without exception 
glorifying the Son of God (Eph 5®®, Col 1 Ti 31 ®, 
Rev 191 -®- ®*- 411 5®-i®). For St. Paul the Lord’s 

Supper consisted in (1) a celebration of the Lord’s 
death, and (2) communion with the glorified Christ 
(1 Co 11®^* IQi®**). This KOLvwvla of the body and 
blood of Christ, which united all to worship the 
Son, was the creative work of the Spirit, which 
made a group of individuals a Church of God. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this kolv- 
ojvla (Ac 2^), which was a gift of the Spirit (v.®®). 
The Holy Ghost led believers at the Communion 
Supper to break bread in memory of the Son and 
offer prayer to Him as Lord of all. From NT days 
onwards, the Spirit led Christians at the Lord’s 
Supper to pray to Christ as both Creator and 
Redeemer (1 Co 10®i*®®, Didache, ix.); and in both 
offices He was inseparable from the Father. The 
communion of the Lord’s Supper was ‘unto the 
KOLvwvla of His Son Jesus Christ,’ to which we 
are called by the Father (1 Co 1®) ; and in it as 
the family gathering of the Holy Brotherhood 
‘the communion of the Holy Ghost’ was indis- 
pensable (2 Co 131 ^). The community of goods (Ac 
242f.)^ ivhich was an enlargement of tlie Lord’s 
Table to provide for the poor of the Church, arose 
through men ‘ all filled wdth the Holy Ghost ’ (Ac 
4®i* ®2), speaking the word of God and witnessing 
to the glorified Christ (v.*®). And the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
— St. Paul calls the contribution for the saints a 
KOLvwvk (Ro 15‘-®) — wm lying to the Holy Ghost (Ac 
5®* ®). The men chosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor were ‘ full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom ’ (6®) ; and when the first of them, Stephen, 
began to preach, his gospel was the Most High 
God and the Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de- 
clared that opposition to God and His Christ was 
resisting the Holy Ghost (7"^®*®®* ®i). The NT con- 
nects also the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was God’s Israel marching 
in covenant with the Lord through the sea ; the 
other was the spiritual meat and drink given to 
feed them by the way (1 Co IQi'^ 12^®). And, what 
is very important, both sacraments profess faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees in 
Baptism a profession of fellowship with the Son 
(Ro 6®, 1 Co 11 ®), into whom believers are bap- 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 12i®), showing that he 
agrees with Mt 28i® ; and in the Sup|)er, which 
commemorates the Son, he says we ‘ drink of the 
Spirit’ (1 Co 121®; cf. Nssgen, ii. 333). The sent 
Son and the sent Spirit appear in both sacraments 
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as the only way to communion with God. The 
Lord’s Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the Father through confession of the Son. 
Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 
14^“^). To eat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (1 Co 
1020.16 ip 2 . 20 . 29 i 2 i» ; cf. Mk Lk 24»>, Jn 
i:F®). At the foot of the cross the sacrificial meal 
of loyalty to Christ was eaten. It was a place of 
spiritual life or death ; hence St. Paul, following 
Jesus (1 Co IP®, Jn sees the alternative here 
to be the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan ; table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil ; Spirit of God or spirit of evil, — that is the 
crucial confession- test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
12^). The charismatic communicant, speak- 
ing excitedly with tongues, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lord’s Table ; St. Paul’s supreme 
and only criterion is, ‘No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (12®). The 
test of every Christian in all worship, including 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belief in the Holy Ghost, who testified to the 
Divine Son, who came forth from the Father. The 
real presence of the Son of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken bread, experienced in 
the communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one with her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
presence there can be no Christian worship, is a 
doctrine of the NT to which the Church in all 
ages has borne testimony. In the believer’s ex- 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation ended was it evident that God was 
Father ; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished flis wmrk and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Christ ; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God. And not 
till the Church has ended her work on earth and 
become glorified with her Lord, and the histori- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
sanctification, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Cxhost be perfectly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
be subjective and inseparable from our spirit in 
religious consciousness, will His distinctive char- 
acter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 

Litbratiteb.—- There is no recent literature on this subject. 
See art. God in NT in vol. i. Besides the works ^oted in the 
text and the sections in JSibl. Theology of the OT^ by Oehler, 
Riehm, Schult 2 :, Smend, and Bihl. Theol. cf NT, by Holtzmann, 
Beyschla^, Gould, see the Literature under artt. Jesus Christ, 
Christology, Messiah, Holt Spirit, in this Dictionary ; and in 
Herzogr-Hauck, PRJS 8. In our day the Trinity is treated chiefly 
from the point of view of Christology : cf. Kahler’s art. ‘ Chris- 
tologie’ in PEE^; Oremer, Bibl, Theol. Worterb. 8, «.w. Xoyof, 
iTVEVfJiM tt-ym ; Gore, The Incarnation ; Oaspari’s essay, * Der 
Glaube an die Tr. Gottes in d. Kirche des 1 Chr. Jahrh.’ (1894), 
is valuable. The discussion on the Apost. Creed started by 
Harnack in his Bos Apost Qlaii^enshekentniss (1893), 27 ed., 
and shared by Zockler, Zum Apostolikum, and Swete, The 
Apost. Creed (1894), sheds side light upon the subject. 

Hugh M. Scott. 
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This article is intended not simply to state what 
the teaching of the Bible on the subject of Reve- 
lation is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation preserved in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. It will deal accordingly with the 
philosophy, the history, the doctrine, and the eua- 
dence of Revelation. Topics already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be referred to, but the 
new point of view from which they will be re- 
garded should prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i. The Philosophy of Revelation.— 1. The 
present position regarding the Bihle.^^li is gener- 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especiall;^ in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature ; 
that its historic records can never he convicted of 
mistake; that its every part alike gives us the 
whole counsel of God ; that the imperfect morality 
which is found in some whom it commends as 
holy, or commissions as teachers, must be explained 
by the discovery of mystic meanings ; that every 
[ word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 

I and destiny must be accepted as authoritative. 
This change of attitude regarding the Scriptures 
is due to several causes. Firstly must he men- 
tioned the ethical spirit of the age. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are reported and approved in 
the name of God as done by men recognized as 
servants of God which our conscience must con- 
demn. There are views of God’s relation to men 
presented which contradict man’s consciousness of 
freedom, on which his moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve injustice and cruelty ? 
Can man he the creature of a Divine omnipotence % 
Such questions are being asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerable modification of the 
traditional views of the Scriptures. Secondly, 
science has been making many discoveries, if also 
manufacturing a few theories. Everywhere it 
finds unbroken order, unchanging law, continuous 
development. In claiming that miracle and. in- 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conflict with science, and harmony can he restored 
only by a reconsideration of current conceptions 
regarding the Bible. Thirdly, the philosophical 
conception of evolution, which has so transformed 
every mode of man’s mental activity, has been 
brought to bear on the Scriptures with results in 
many ways opposed to the thoughts which have 
hitherto ruled in the Christian Church. Lastly, 
the literary and historical criticism of the writings 
themselves has led to conclusions about date, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary char- 
acter, and historical value, which are very far 
removed from the opinions on these matters which 
have been handed down in the Church. On these 
grounds, the common views about the Bible hitherto 
held are being very widely and boldly challenged. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to be furnished 
now with a more secure foundation on which we 
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nia}' build our apology for the worth of the Scrip- 
tures. For, firstly^ ^^dthin the last century philo- 
sopliy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessar^^, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man has been recognized. AVithout 
expecting very much help from philosophy and 
science in vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re- 
spectful attitude towards religion which now gener- 
ally prevails among thinkers does olfer the promise 
of more careful and sympatlietic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad- I 
vaneed. And, secondly, what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Eeligion has shown that man is 
everywliere religions, even as he is rational and 
moral, altliough the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inadequate. Althongli the discoveries made in 
this inquiry regarding man’s religion have some- 
times been used to discredit the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christianity need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
AFritings of onr faith fail to assert their superi- 
ority. Keeping these general considerations in 
view, 'vve may now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Eevelation with special reference to 
the Scriptures. In dealing with this, it will not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious- 
ness assigns to it ; it will be necessary to verify 
this claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
man’s thought and life. It is the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re- 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development going before and to a historical de- 
velopment following after Him, that He cannot 
be viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from Him. 

2. Man and Beligion. — It must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirically — that 
is, as a product of nature — has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted ideally, as a person in and 
yet above the process of ^ nature. If Materialism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then human 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
impossibility. But none of these theories can 
offer a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscience ; and each of 
them fails to explain all tliat man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of his 
spiritual interests and pursuits. AA^'liat, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man ? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
2 .% moral, he seeks what from different points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the harmony of law and will ; as emotional, he 
seeks what from different points of view may be 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even although they may dis- 
guise themselves in the forms of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end of his de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
afford man his conception of God. Of course it 
is not affirmed that man’s religious consciousness 
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reaches this conception by any such analysis or 
argument ; all that is here indicated is that man’s 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of God, arid that his belief in his 
ideal involves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afford him 
the assurance that Ms ideal can be realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ground in one reason, the harmony of 
thouglit and being can never he reached ; unless 
the activity of man can be derived from the same 
character as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking beneiits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
affinity. The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Beligion, which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined as necessary, and from 
a historical as universal. It is true that attempts 
have been made to pirove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instances produced it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi- 
gation modified first impressions ; and, even should 
there he any doubt left in a few cases, it can 
be confidently asserted that peoples without re- 
ligion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. AAHthout attempting now to dis- 
prove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and religion as true, 
but account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot be inconsistent 
with its functions. If man’s ideal implies re- 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui- 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con- 
cluding that man’s consciousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 
The communion he sought wfith God had neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of Ins purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the world. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of its nature. 
Eeligion is not one of a number of spiritual func- 
tions ; it is the relation between man’s whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, law, 

I type, ideal, in whom all his varied functions have 
I their source and reason. Hence religion has his 
I whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Eeligion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Kant), or emotional (Sehleiermacher), but 
embraces mind and will and heart alike. Just 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 
proportion and harmony of these three elements 
has not been maintained. Eeligion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
religion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sought in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 
In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the ethical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative effort 
of a Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to faU 
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behind the stage reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the conscious- 
ness of God ought to have a content adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dictates of con- 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal ; it has been disturbed and 
perverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
is needed. Hence God’s activity in religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

3. .Religion and Revelation , — It follows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
as man. If man raises himself above his natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unless religion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transfigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its finitude, 
or lifts the self above its limitations. It is because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces- 
sities as a spiritual being, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab- 
stractions, but where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, pureness, and power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceijtions of God false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the con- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
conception of God. Its deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even strove to rise above the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheism in which 
God was merely rb or rb 6v. Neither by observa- 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of God be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may suggest a final purpose and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the self to the world a com- 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right- 
eousness transcending man’s, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. But, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must man and God be alike active.^ To 
deny God’s action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious I 
knowledge is not self-projection, his religious life I 
is not self-subjection, his religious feeling is not * 
self - satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
fictitious, however necessary and universal the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of nature on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is further 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has affinity with Himself. It 
is to affirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, aliove nature can have no per- 
sonal relations except through nature ; that God, 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty and man’s need ; that 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
with man as a complete human development de- 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in religion is conscious of ele- 
vating himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall we say 
that God is unable so to detach Himself from 


nature that He may respond to man’s effort ? 
May we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that He can out of 
His own hilness meet the need of Himself which 
He has implanted ; that the spirit that seeks for 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans- 
figured self or an idealized world ? Yet mystic 
thinkers have been mistaken when they thought 
that God could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. It is not 
by losing the finite consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it is in such an elevation 
and purification of the consciousness of self and 
the world as carry us beyond their finitude and 
reveal to us their absolute source and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the wmrld and self, and yet we know Him as 
different, though not separated, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history on 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the other; but that re%'elation cannot be identi- 
fied with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of history, Iniman 
insight into character. All these human activities 
imply Divine action, as in God we live, and move, 
and have our being ; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinctly of self-communication. 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that in them God is speaking 
to him, and making Himself known. 

This revelation, it is to be understood, is per- 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, self, summons into activity 
the spiritual self -revealing function of God ; but 
all these media of Revelation are to he conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
is so made that he interprets them as such when in 
religion he seeks God. But man’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activity 
: of God. While he is made for intercourse with 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken ; nay, he 
may even suffer it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consciousness of God ; and, it 
may he, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert it as 
to make it hut the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man’s resjponsiveness to this permanent and uni- 
versal Divine activity must not only be stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of seif and 
the world must be put in their true and right 
relation to the consciousness of God. But since, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con- 
sciousness of* God has not been mediated, but per- 
verted by the consciousness of self and the world, 
God must in thought be first detached from self 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
may at last be apprehended and appreciated. In 
other words, God’s transcendence must be asserted, 
in order that His immanence may be understood. 
The spiritual vision, so to behold God as above and 
beyond nature and history, is lacking to man, as 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu- 
late or sustain it, and therefore God, who is Him- 
self the lights must bestow on men the sigM tc 
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behold Him. These objective and subjective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of God, the literature of which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Bevetation and Inspiration, — In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term ‘ revelation.’ The sense in which the 
term has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is ; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its purity and com- 
pleteness, for he does not know God as He makes 
Himself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his conscious- 
ness of God, obscured and perverted, maybe purihed 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on liim as to make him capable of this purihed and 
pei fected consciousness ; and, on the other hand, 
that there may be continuity in his spiritual 
development, this consciousness of God must he 
mediated by a progressive purifying and perfect- 
ing of his consciousness of self and the world. 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 
‘ inspiration’ * its result, the perfected and purihed 
consciousness of self and the world and God, is 
‘ revelation.’ The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as the 
objective product, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God’s action be thus 
distinguished, and the term Inspiration be re- 
served for the one and the term lievelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and purpose of God, the 
contingent form is the conseionsness of the self 
and the world of the inspired a^ent. It is quite 
possible to imagine that this Divine action might 
hav e been universal ; and yet, if we consider what 
is God’s method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment raises great difficulties for our thought, yet 
the fact must he admitted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
u’ith mankind as one body, of which the several 
members have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Science, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Homan the 
nations have learned law, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assigned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind’s greater 
good. As limitation of effort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
efficiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com- 
plete humanity he developed : to each must be 
assigned the development of one function, the 
results of this development in each being in course 
of time made the property of all. If we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask, Why has God made them so to differ ? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historical peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they have 
won by ages of toil and struggle, to the savage 
races, who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
lias an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to he remembered that 
God’s election is to service through sacrifice, as 
tlie world’s saviours are also its sufferers. As the 
Hebrew people was chosen to be the school of the 
knowledge of God for the world, the lessons were 
taught in national pain, loss, ruin. This revela- 


tion was not only limited in space, but also con- i 
ditioned by time. A perfect revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation. Heligion, or man’s 
receptivity for God’s communication, can make ! 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals i 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be efiective for tlie ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
growth of the persons to wliom it is given. 
Accordingly, the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of which lias been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this standpoint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re- 
coveries, yet with tlie dominant tendency to truer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew^ religion 
found its fulfilment, and from Him went forth" the 
power which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis- 
faction of man’s need of God. The theoretic 
proof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions is being confirmed by the practical 
proof timt, wherever it is known and understood, 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are recognized, and its higfier claim and greater 
w’-orth are acknowledged. In its idea of God as 
Father it offers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it afibrds both the highest principle 
and the strongest motive for morality ; in its pro- 
mise of eternal life it inspires the brightest hope ; 
and in the salvation from sin it offers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Before passing to consider more closely the 
history of this revelation, two remarks, for which 
the preceding discussion affords the warrant, may 
be added. Firstly, there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sincerely sought 
God, however inadequate their conceptions or im- 
perfect their methods. He has been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man’s responsiveness 
; to God’s revelation. Secondly, we cannot alto- 
gether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, such as Confucius, Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, and Mohammed. In so far as they saw any 
clearer light than their contemporaries, God gave 
them siglit ; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done immeasurably less for 
man’s progress than the revelation in Christ, they 
cannot be regarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. The History of Hevelation.— 1 . Charac- 
teristics of OT revelation. — In dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute det«ails, as these have already been pre- 
sented in such articles as Israel in vol. ii. and 
Old Testament in vol, iii., but the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation w«as to and by individuals, law- 
givers, judges, priests, and propliets— men who 
were chosen, called, and fitted by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebuking their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
correcting their mistakes as to God’s relation to 
men, communicating His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it could not have been ; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en- 
lightenment and stimulus they are fitted for the 
discharge of their respective functions. To the 
minds and hearts and wills of a few men God 
commits His message and mission to the many. 
But these few are not isolated from or independeni' 
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of tbe society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individual not 
suffice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, hut he in isolation would he 
incapable of being the organ of Divine communica- 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
for society, God’s will for him cannot be expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. God’s moral 
commands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
only in the customs, laws, and manners of a 
society. So communion with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. If an 
individual message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to a society with a measure of respon- 
siveness. But this involves that each teacher or 
leader does not stand quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men’s labours, and that he is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is continuing a work already begun, and is 
transferring to others a task waiting to be com- 
pleted. There must be this inheritance from the 
past, and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
for the whole counsel and purpose of God cannot 
be communicated at once. As God’s communica- 
tion must at each stage be conditioned by man’s 
receptivity, and the development of that recep- 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thoughts of God, from poorer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We 
must, to complete our conception of the process of 
revelation, not only consider God’s action through 
the inspiration of men, but must also take into 
due account God’s guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela- 
tion was intended, and His control of all the 
events which affected its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what God had done or was doing in 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It was not through nature that God 
discovered Himself ; it was not by brooding over 
tlieir own inner life that God’s spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. They read the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires ; in famine, 
pestilence, and invasion ; in the wrongs and miseries 
of the poor, and the tyranny and luxury of the 
rich ; in moral and social conditions as well as in 
political circumstances : and the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine language. Accordingly, the 
history must be included in the revelation, in the 
measure in which God was seen to be acting, or was 
heard to be speaking by the inspired persons in 
all events and experiences. The external history 
afforded the occasion for the internal revelation, 
but did not limit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more about God than was inamediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
most prominent feature of this history not to lay 
special stress on the redemptive character of it. 
God again and yet again showed Himself to be^ a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God’s revelation. 

2. Limitation of God’s action. — It is^by so view- 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some difficulties to which we expose oip- 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in- 
dividuals. It has often been asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Greek 
sage or Roman statesman ? Without entangling 
ourselves in any abstract psychological discussion 
about the subjective process of inspiration, we can 


answer the question by pointing out first of all, | 

that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding j 

God or the spiritual order may have fallen from ' 

the lips of Greek sage or Roman statesman, it was S 

not addressed to a society, conscious of itself as ; 

discharging a Divine function in the world, as ! 

constituted by a Divine covenant and regulated 
by a Divine law ; did not connect itself immedi- 
ately witii prior Divine utterances, which were 

alike the condition of its intelligibility and the j 

basis of its autliority ; did not mark a stage in the i 

progressive development of the knowledge of God, I 

and of a moral and religious life corresponding 

thereto. We may most gladly admit that every \ 

good and perfect gift is from above, from the I 

Father of lights, and that all truth concerning ; 

God is of God ; yet we must maintain that such | 

isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter- I 

ances cannot have for us the same significance ! 

as utterances which find their due place and play ■ 

their needful part in the expression of an ever | 

more adequate and influential knowledge of God ! 

in a progressive national history. The distinct- [ 

ively religious character of this history is usu- I 

ally recognized, but is variously explained. The I 

Hebre\y people has been credited with a genius j 

for religion^ an innate tendency towards mono- 
theism, a passion for righteousness. It has accord- [ 

ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
recognize in this progress any but the ordinary 
historical factors. Just as the Greeks liad the 
genius of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Hebrews had the genius of 
religion. But the very phrase in which the func- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
pressed, forces us to recognize what is claimed for 

itself by the literature which this genius has pro- ' 

: duced. If the argument developed in the previous j 

section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal rela- « 

tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend to pervert or even exclude this, unless 
restrained and corrected by an intensified re- 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness i 

to the presence and action of God. Hence a ; 

genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re- 
ligious genius implies a revelation of God by Him- 
self as no other genius does. But besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew history may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial affinity to the Bfebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheism, 
or any passion for righteousness ; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
difficulty and delay it learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, and by His teaching of 
it by His messengers. 

Z. Fulfilment of the OT revelation in Jesus Christ. 

— This revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Christ, As religion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relations with God that there 
may be a community of tiiought, feeling, and life, 
in His God-manhood* religion had its ideal realized. 

As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man such a knowledge of God as shall be adequate 
to answer the questions of his mind regarding God, 
to satisfy the longings of his heart for God, to 
determine his actions by the will of God, in the 
consciousness of Jesus, who knew the Father as 
He was known of the Father, in the testimony 
of Jesus, who being in the bosom of the Father 
has declared Him, revelation reached its goal. 

But we must add, inasmuch as man’s relation to 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and his capa- 
city to respond to God’s revelation had been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from the guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowdedge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Christ’s revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In com- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness of the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Accordingly, we have to recognize in Him 
two aspects — a historical and a metaphysical, a 
natural and a supernatural. It is not within the 
scope of this article to discuss the evidence for 
His Divinity (see article Jesus Christ in vol. ii.). 
Let it suffice to assert that it seems to the writer 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the records of His 
teaching, work, character, and infiuence which 
have come down to us ; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the society He founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forces which proceed from 
Him to transform the life of individuals, nations, 
races ; and that it appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fulfil- 
ment of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, greater truth, and 
nobler grace, which is not closed by man, capable 
under limitations of understanding and welcoming 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting and 
worthy close in the union of the Creator and the 
•creature, the Word who became flesh. But be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine incarnation. There may be 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence cannot conceive their character 
and content,^ if Christ he only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have found at last, and can never again lose, 
the infinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequate discussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de- 
termine accurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in Him, the limitations necessarily in- 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see article Incar- 
nation in vol. ii.) must be recognized. We must 
inquire how far the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching was dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
His knowledge raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two general prin- 
ciples. Firstly, He knew all that it was necessary 
for Him to know, that, as Son, He might reveal 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the facts about nature and history, which 
men cp discover for themselves by the exercise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning, He 
probably knew what and as His age and people 
knew. All questions about God’s character and 
purpose, and man’s duty and destiny. He can 
answer with infallible authority. But questions 
about the authorship of a writing, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not 
His mission to answer; and, therefore, regarding 
all such matters we are warranted in believing 
that He emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot account for Him by birth, 
training, surroundings, yet He must be inter- 
preted through the thought and life of His age 
and race. As born of Mary and of the seed of 
David, as brought up in the home, and doubtless 
taught in the school at Nazareth, as seeking His 


knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in the law.s, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. ChrisVs connexion with the OT . — The truth 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article God in vol. ii. ). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this conception became richer, 
wider, purer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisdom and rigliteousness, He is at last con- 
ceived as longsuflering, mercy, pity, even love. 
At first viewed as so bound up with the fortunes 
of His people that their disasters are His dis- 
honour, He is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in tlieir loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship. He is 
at last recognized as served by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true lips. To this spiritual and ethical 
prophetism, and not to the legal and ceremonial 
Judaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to tins teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of God was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. All the 
teaching of the prophets and all the efibrts of the 
reformers were directed to bring the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. It was this 
morality which Jesus accepted, unfolding its full 
meaning, and applying its principles to the inward 
motives as well as the outward actions, making 
wider the circle of those to whom the duties were 
due, correcting imperfections which had been 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man’s filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu- 
siasm and example, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to Him for fltis sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As God came to be more clearly known, 
and the claims of righteousness to he more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will became, the 
greater did men’s shortcomings appear to be. Of 
this sense of need was born the hope (see article 
Messiah in vol. iii.) of God’s help; and just aa 
God was known to be merciful as well as Just, 
did this hope gain assurance; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their efforts at reform, did the hope gain urgency ; 
and just as they learned in national disaster God’s 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinctness, The true Messianic hope was horn of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the oflspring of an un- 
ethical patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the true Messianic hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people because He would 
not accept the false ; yet even this true Messianic 
hope He transcended. Whatever was merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no fulfilment ; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in Him, He did not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as f ul filled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Christian Church. 

5. Relation of Christ to the NT , — Between the 
two Testaments there is not only an interval of 
time, there is also a change of religious thought 
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and life. A trinitarian conception of God takes present Himself not only as the perfect ideal, but 
the of a Unitarian ; instead^ of a national also as the sufficient power for realizing that ideal 

there is an individual and thus universal relation in imperfect men. When we see Him taking men 
of man to God ; a ceremonial is superseded by a so different from Himself in nature, habit, char- 
spiritual worship of God ; an outward is changed acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
to an inward morality ; the hope of a deliverance straight and the rough plain, then only do we 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation learn the fulness of power and the surety of 
possessed. Of course these contrasts are subject promise which dwell in Him. Because in St. 
to some qualih cation, as there are parts of the John’s conception of the Person of Christ we can 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements discern his mental habits, and in St. Paul’s doc- 
of the NT, and there are features in the Apostolic trine of Christ’s work we can discover his char- 
Chnrch as presented in the NT which are sur- acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
vivals of the lower elements of the OT. But that either of them is false, ^fay, rather it follows 
that a new creation had been accomplished, no one that Christ evoked what was truest in St. John 
comparing the two literatures can doubt. How and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
can the NT be accounted for? Not by a mythical one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
process (Strauss), nor by polemical tendencies understand Christ, who made them both what they 
(Baiir), but by the historical person and work, life were. He was the centre of numberless relations, 
and death of J esus Christ. The writers of the the source of countless developments, the cause of 
Gospels and Epistles give us what is an adequate manifold influences. Through many varied per- 
explanation of their character and contents. In sonalities He needed to exhil)it the content of His 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the living is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 
God, in more than the Messianic sense, even the perience has not afforded them the ability to 
Lord from heaven, and the Word who became understand his, to maintain that his views about 
ffesh. As Healer and Teacher He stood alone sin and grace are morbid, exaggerated, unnatural, 
above other men. He could not be ensnared by too much coloured by the Judaism which he 
sin, or holden of death. As Crucified, He was to claimed to have laid aside, too much involved in 
them the power and the wisdom of God unto the legalism which he professed to be contending 
salvation. In Him, as Eisen and Ascended, God against. The lack of such an experience as St 
was reconciling the world unto Himself. This Paul’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
cunception of Him which they give us as not only its worth, which has been proved to many in the 
His own claim for Himself, but as the witness of history of the Christian Cliurch because they have 
their own experience of what He had been to them shared it. To the present writer, at least, it seems 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect beyond all doubt that without St. Paul’s interpre- 
harrnony with the words which they report as fall- tation of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they record grace, and life, the revelation of God in Christ 
as done by His hands. The Evangelical history and would not have been complete. Is not St. Paul’s 
the Apostolic interpretation are in perfect unison, view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, could not fully disclose to His disciples, because 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
representations agree. It is unintelligible and in- truth led them ? Is it altogether vain to suggest 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfection and that St. Paul never knew C^hrist according to the 
gracious beauty can be a work of the imagination, flesh that he might gain his knowledge of Christ 
and not a copy of reality. Four imperfect men in the Spirit through inward struggle and anguish, 
could not have succeeded in producing this har- and might thus in his writings give expression to 
monious picture. Surely the impression and influ- an experience through which many after nim would 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that be called to pass? St. Paul’s interpretation of 
they were able to preserve for all time and all Christ’s work has not lacked the confirmation of 
lands the grace and glory of the life of which only some of the most notable Christian experiences, 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses. The criticism which imagines that when it has 
But the NT offers not only this record, but also traced the exegetical methods of St. Paul to the 
an interpretation : and there is at present a ten- Kabbinic schools, or the philosophical terminology 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from of St. John to Alexandrian speculation, it has 
one another. Some scholars and thinkers strive adequately accounted for what is distinctive iu 
to free Christianity as J esus taught it from the them, deludes itself. ^ Behind their words there is 
Hellenistic metaphysics of St. John and the Rab- their personal experience. These but afford the 
binic exegesis of St. Paul. We must, therefore, form, that gives the content. Had St. John not 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
not belong to the revelation in Christ, whether of the Logos had never been. Had St. Paul not 
in disowning St. JoWs philosophy and St. Paul’s passed from sorrow and struggle to peace and 
theology we are not refusing Christ’s own testi- power in Christ, he would never have construed 
mony to Himself by His Spirit in St. John and St. the work of Christ as he does. The personalities 
Paul. It seems necessary to insist that not only have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
Christ’s consciousness of Himself, but also the forms of speeph traced. We may freely and 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His frankly recognize much that was temporary and 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are local in the modes of expressing the truth, and 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
contemplation of St. John and the moral conflict pressed is permanent and universal, 
of St. Paul are the subjective effect ; and the one 6. Limits of the NT revelation . — It may be ob- 
should not be separated from the other. To know jected, that if the Christian consciousness of Christ 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He has authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
said and did Himself, but also what He made of Himself, wffiy should we limit this authority to the 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
grace and truth. To grasp His truth in its en- the other persons whose writings have found a 
tirety, we must know It not only as expressed in place in the NT ? Why should such works as the 
Him, but also as it finds expression in men of imitation of Christ or the Pilgrim^ s Progress not 
varied capacity and different cliaracter. He must 1 be as authoritative as the Gospel of St John or 
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the Epistles of St. Paul ? From the standpoint of 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter 
works are inspired and the former not, cannot be 
given, because the general principle assumed in this 
discussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in 
the distinctive sense in which we apply the term to 
the Holy Scriptures can be inferred only from its 
position and function in the history of revelation. 
Idle answer from this standpoint cannot be given 
in so few words, but it will be indicated as briefly 
as possible. Firstly, the men whose writings form 
the NT stood in an immediate historical relation to 
Christ, such as no men since have done. They were 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- 
witnesses what they had declared. St. John had 
enjoyed intimate fellowship with Christ. St. 
Paul, though one ‘ born out of due time,’ lived 
in such constant and intense realization of the 
Risen One that he could declare, ‘to me to live 
is Christ.’ St. James, although he was not the 
companion of Jesus during His earthly ministry, 
yet had known Him according to the flesh, and 
shared in that vivid and potent consciousness of 
the exalted Lord which -was bestowed on the 
Church at Jerusalem after Pentecost. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, 
had connexion with the Church at a time when 
the Lord’s presence, though withdrawn from sight, 
yet wrought signs and wonders among believers. 
As the history of the Canon (see articles Canon in 
vol. i., and (3T Canon, NT Canon in vol. iii.) 
shows, the Christian consciousness hesitated about 
the admission of some writings, because they had 
not such warrant, or at least it was doubtful if 
they had. The value of the writings varies with 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with 
Jesus Christ. Secondly ^ a comparison of the writ- 
ings which have been admitted with those which, 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, 
justifies the conclusion that the Christian' con- 
sciousness, not as expressed in decrees of councils 
or the authority of bishops, but in a growing una- 
niinity of use and esteem in the Churches, was 
guided by the Spirit of God in what it accepted as 
kindred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the 
deposit of truth and grace committed to it by 
Christ. That judgment has been confirmed by 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- 
cause they lack the sympathetic insight, may 
reject this book or that, yet individual peculiari- 
ties are corrected hy the general Christian con- 
sciousness. The critical questions which some of 
the books raise, such as ^ Peter and Jude, are as 
open as^ ever to discussion, and may result in the 
conclusion that these writings should have been 
excluded, and not included ; but that does not 
aflect the^ conviction that there is a limit to the 
books which the Christian consciousness will re- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the 
revelation of God in Christ. Thirdly, this con- 
viction is not without grounds in reason. It is 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who 
were brought into contact with Christ Himself or 
with the Christian Church, in which He manifested 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual 
life and in varied spiritual gifts, should be qualified 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind 
and will. It is equally rational to conclude that 
this unique relation was destined to be, not per- 
manent but temporary, continued only until the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, 
so far as was necessary for the practical ends of 
revelation, should find a place in the minds and 
win a hold on the wills of men. The introduction 
of so unique a Personality into the course of his- 
torical dpelopment must necessarily have estab- 
lished unique relations between Himself and those 
immediately connected with Him, and commissioned 


to proclaim and diftuse the truth historically ex- 
hibited in His Person. The varied relations in 
which men might stand to Him were then dis- 
played ; the limits to and the lines of the normal 
development of the Christian life were then indi- 
cated. Just as the seed, when it falls into fit soil, 
begins to grow, and has in it already, though 
undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of tlie 
full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine life, 
finding its fit soil in the souls of disciples and 
aiiostles, displayed what is the type to which 
Christian life must conform. Not that the con- 
tent was tlien fully developed, but that the form 
of that content and the laws of its development 
were then given. Fourthly, a note of revelation 
is originality. Religious life, however varied and 
intense, which is dependent on a past development 
and is not originative of a future development, 
cannot be accepted as a revelation. Hence, while 
Christianity is progressive, it is also permanent. 
It develops, but does not augment, ‘ the truth as it 
is in Jesus.’ To suggest that religious works of 
later times may be equally inspired with the writ- 
ings of the NT, is to ignore this characteristic of 
the revelation in the Son of God — a revelation 
which, as it has been shown, must include not 
only His own words and works, but also the in- 
terpretation of His person, which is given in the 
relations which He formed with, and the trans- 
formation which He wrought in, those who came 
into direct historic contact with Him in that 
manifestation of His presence and power which 
immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 
not need to deny the high spiritual value of subse- 
quent Christian literature, or doubt that it is the 
Spirit of God which is still guiding His people into 
truth. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
the Spirit is an inspired life ; yet the revelation 
and the inspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
God’s grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
on the original revelation and inspiration. We do 
not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
are equally inspired, and that no other books are 
inspired; but nevertheless we may acquiesce in 
the judgment of the Christian Church, that the 
Christian Revelation is presented adequately and 
effectively in the NT Scriptures. 

7. Relation of Criticism to the history of Bemla- 
tion . — In this sketch of the Christian revelation 
and its herald, the Hebrew, critical problems have 
not been discussed, not because the writer has 
ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 
forming his conclusions, but because the scope of 
the article seemed to him to exclude tlieir treat- 
ment, and because in many other articles they have 
been fully dealt with. But a reference to the bear- 
ing of these questions on the conception of reve- 
lation cannot be altogether avoided. Whether 
myths, legends, and traditions were employed 
by the writers of the Hebrew records *or not, 
whether the patriarchs were historical persons or 
personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
tions, how much or how little was involved in 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
beliefs, what were the stages of the development of 
the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
scholarship must be left to pronounce judgment. 
Questions of literary ethics, such as the use of 
older sources without acknowledgment, the com- 
position of speeches for historical persons, the 
ascription of later developments of the ritua* 
System or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
of history from the religious standpoint of a later 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying modem sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
standards but by recognizing the customs of each the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
,^u’iter’s age. ^ Tiiat tiie critical reconstruction of accuracy of ail the historical narratives, of the 
the OT exhibits far more clearly than did the literal fulfilment of prophecy and apocalyptic, in- 
traditional views^ of date and authorship the pro- volves this assumption. This may for a long time 
gress of revelation, must he frankly admitted, yet remain the popular attitude, and here and 
Tiiat this progress is to be regarded, as a merely there will be found a theologian in panic, who 
natural evolution is a conclusion which no results will seek to save the ark of God by appealing 
of a legitimate and sober literary and historical against the findings of scholarship to the preju- 
criticisin warrant, which involves philosophical and dices and the passions of the multitude in the 
theological presuppositions, the acceptance of which Churches; but in an article such as this it is 
must lead to the denial of the reality of a Divine not necessary to waste any efibrt in refuting it. 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
^\■iil be shown in the next section of this article, by present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
the testimony which the OT Scriptures bear to assumption of anti-supernati(>ralism, vdth which 
themselves. So long as criticism recognizes the it would be unjustifiable to charge the Higher 
presence and operation of God in the history of the Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
Hebrew people, it may change our opinion of the account for some of the views advanced by some 
mode, but i£ does not affect our conviction of the of its representatives. 

fact of a Divine revelation. The essential content Without at present entering on any detailed 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of life, discussion of the subject of mirades (see article 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will Miracle in vol. iii.) and inspiration, the denial 
not be contradicted by any of these results. The of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers must be dealt with. • The denial may be due to 
a denial of the fact of creation ; but now Christian either a supposed scientific interest or an assumed 
theism has recovered from its panic, and confidently philosophical necessity ; the uniformity of nature 
affirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a or the continuity of thought may he alleged as 
creating cause. ^ So will it he with the results of objections to the supernatural. So long as life, 
criticism : it will be seen that it affects only the mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the application of the principle of causality, that is, 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the NT, so long as more complex forms of existence call for 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
must be much more concerned about the results of of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
criticism. If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
ally historical ; if the witness of the Apostles to His est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit by with its recognition of a progress in which each 
them, is not to be believed ; if St. Paul’s interpre- successive stage transcends each preceding, is not 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an a hindrance but a help to the belief in the super- 
iiulividiial, and in no way a typical experience; natural; as it presents nature to us, not as a rigidly 
if St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is a theological fixed system but as an ever-developing organism, 
speculatiouj for which the historical Person of Jesus full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, with a 
affords no justification, — then assuredly the char- possiblefutureinexplicableby its actual past. That 
acter and content of Christian faith would be personality in this progress appears as the highest 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of God in stage, forMds the limitation of our conception of 
Christ would be essentially altered. Some indica- the whole process by the application of any of the 
tions have already been given how this criticism lower categories, which are inadequate for the 
is to be met ; but the fuller answer must be reserved interpretation of this highest stage. And person- 
nntil the last section of this article on the Evidences ality, which in its religious function reaches out 
of Revelation has been reached. beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re- 

8. Assumptions regarding the Supernatural, — cognizes not only its dependence on the order of 
Criticism may have much to tell us about the local nature beneath it, but also its affinity with the 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
personal characteristics and historical circumstances of unexhausted^ possibilities of existence. The 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the categories of science do not explain all forms of 
writings, — in short, about the earthen vessel which being, and therefore cannot determine what may 
holds the heavenly treasure ; but the serious, even or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
decisive, issue for faith lies not in any of these tion. 

questions, however interesting, but in the affirma- "Without venturing on the unwarranted course 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Bible is the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
the literature. In asserting this fact, care must be of it by denying the sufficiency of the evidence, 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even But, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
the most cautious criticism has made impossible mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often affects 
the assumption of ultra - supernaturalism, which the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
asserts the absolute infallibility and authority of the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
all the writings in the Bible, which maintains that false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
revelation, so that its agents must have been raised accept as trustworthy the report of the saymgs_ of 
quite above their individuality, environment, and Christ in the Gospels, and yet refuse to receive 
stage of development into such a relation to God their record of His works? Is there not as much 
that the Divine content and the human form can and as good evidence for the fact of the Resurrec- 
be identified ; that they may be regarded as alto- tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, char- history about which no doubt is felt ? In this so- 
acter, or circumstances, and that accordingly the called scientific examination of the witnesses a 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as philosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
it may have no relation to the needs of the time is conceived as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient 
when it was written, but may anticipate the needs system; but so to think of it is to allow the 
of another age. The vehement defence which is consciousness of the world to exclude the con- 
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sciousness of God. When the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding categories of thought. But 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, character, will ought to 
be the predominant conceptions. In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
suggests necessity, the consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world ; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole ,* the former constrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law inain- 
tains itself, the latter warrants us in regarding it 
as a scene in which a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of which the 
pliysical order must be regarded as subordinate. 
The question of the probahility of the supernatural 
is really identical with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientific consciousness of the world, or the latter 
he allowed to determine the former. If we follow 
our religious consciousness, we shall he able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural submitted to us ; if the scientific con- 
sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much | 
we protest our impartiality, the improbability of 
the supernatural will be an infiuentiai factor in onr 
treatment of the evidence. The consciousness of 
God will also afford us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural phenomena ; that expectation of the super- 
natural has sometimes led to an assumption of it ; 
that only such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it in relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteous- 
ness, or gi’ace. It is only if we view the Avorld 
teleologically as the expression of Divine purpose 
tliat we can admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilment of this end. In otlier words, we must be 
able to show an intelligible and credible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
tliat the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought. If the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new factor can be admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which precedes. But it may with reason be 
asked whether the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified ; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the supernatural as the 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thought 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objection seems to be due to an exaggeration of the 
achievement and authority of man’s self-conscious- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may he factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the world, 
but of which the consciousness of God may afford 
the explanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than^ any logical system. Reason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God ; and reason cannot develop for itself the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
conscious relation to God, which, as has already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or God’s con- 
scious relation to man. Man’s reason is his capacity 


so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without the 
idea of God; and if man is to affirm a reality 
corresponding to this idea so that he may he able 
to base tliis mental structure on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he can bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of the consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation ; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man’s reason has developed in human 
history, the concrete revelation in Christ in which 
man’s conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If \ve confine our 
regard to tiie intelligence within or the intelligible 
without, the supernatural may seem unintelligible ; 
but if we develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
apprehend and appreciate the supernatural. 

9. History and Literadnre of Revelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been discussed as a history 
and not a literature, as a life and not a hook. This 
seems to the writer the proper standpoint. The in- 
spiration of the writings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long been allowed to 
hold the foremost place ; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature to the history. To say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
word ‘record.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
g^uidance and rule of the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Church, which is an essential element in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetic and Apostolic 
writings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in- 
spired consciousness of the bearers of God’s mes- 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative wisdom 
which a more or less close contact with Divine 
revelation produced. As in Christ the Spirit dwelt 
without measure, all His words and works are 
revelation ; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, were inspired. The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of God’s revelation reached, 
and with the degree in which the writer submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God’s Spirit 
in it. The primary matter is God’s action in events 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstract 
truths about His nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resulting from that action. Although 
we must approach this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the value of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation was before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Himself to us in a deeper know- 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 
Bible. 

I iii. The Doctrine of Revelation.— 1. The OT 
I doctrine of Revelation . — Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 
tion it is assumed that there is only one God, and 
that idols are nothing (Ps 1 S 2^, 2 S Jg 
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6*’^^ Ex 19^). Not only the history of the chosen 
people is ordered by Him (Ps 78. 105-107), but 
His judgments are also seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1. 2. 9^). He makes Himself 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melchizedek, Laban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, Job. His worship 
goes back to the beginnings of human history 
(Gn 4^^), and even the heathen may offer Him an 
acceptable worship (Mai H^). Nature reveals His 
glory (Job 38-41, Ps 8. 19. 29. 93, Is 4012-26). 
Man’s conscience, reason, ^nrit, as coming from 
Him, reveal Him (Gn l^^, Hu Dt SO^^ Lk 312, 
Job 32«, Ps 8® 36«, Pr 2® 91® 20^7, Ec 226). But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
cliosen people, which, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind (Gn 12^ Is 49®), 
God’s intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in language which is startling in its 
frank and free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. The references in Genesis 
to theophanies are so numerous that they need not 
be specially mentioned. (If with the aid of a con- 
cordance the word ‘ appeared ’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found). Sometimes the Lord appears or speaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes He makes Himself 
known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel. A sign of His presence in the camp of 
Israel was the pillar of lire and cloud ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(1 S 4-5). A sound in the tops of the mulberry 
trees was to David the proof of God’s action (2 S 
52^}. To Elijah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or fire, but in the ‘still, small voice* 
(1 K 19^^"^6). Through the priesthood, inquiry was 
made of Jehovah for guidance in^ perplexity by 
Urim and T/mmmim (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (Jg 202^*28, 1 S 22^®), and through 

it He communicated His blessing and instruction 
(Nu 622-27, Dt 33^6). The seer also is consulted 
(IS 9). God’s leading is sought and found by 1 
various signs (Gn 24^®* 1 S 10®, Jg 7^^* 1 

When the conception of God’s transcendence 
tended more and more to supersede that of His 
immanence, greater prominence was given ^ to 
supernatural organs of revelation, as His Spirit, 
Word, Wisdom^ and Angela (Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Angel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Jehovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of God (see articles on Name in vol. iii. and 
God in vol. ii. ) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God, It is sometimes so personified as to be virtu- 
ally equivalent to God Himself, and to be the sub- 
ject or object of actions (Ps 20^ 6^^ 7^^, Is 292® 52® 
187 3027^ Dt 2858 1211, 1 Ch 29^% Ex 91® 202^ Ezk 
20®, 2 S 718, 1 K 8i'^‘20), In Ex 2321 the name of 
God is represented as dwelling in the Angel. A 
new name marks a fresh stage of revelation ^ (Ex 
313, 15 03)^ Ent, while God reveals Himself, it is 
recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully known by man (Job 26^“* 28^ 302® 37^® 42®, 
Pr 252 392, Is 45^5), and on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Him or His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the outward sign of His 
presence (Gn 32®®, Ex 3® 19^2 20^® 24^^ 28®® SO^h Lv 
102, Jg 023, 1 S 01®, 2 S 6^). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of gaining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 
soul, and of enjoying close communion with Him 
(Job 282®, Ps 17^5 2512 27® 422, Dt 292®). 

The most prominent and authoritative organs of 
revelation are the prophets (see article Prophecy 
AND Prophets in vol. iv.). All new beginnings in 
the life of the nation are made by the authority 
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of prophets. Both Abraham and Moses are re- 
garded as prophets (Gn 2Q7, Dt 18^®), Quite in the 
spirit of the OT, St. Peter describes David as a 
prophet (Ac 2®'9. Samuel sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after liis 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (1 S 8-10). Nathan first approves David’s 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys God’s prohibition (2 S 7). The division of the 
two kingdoms is fii-st announced by Ahijali, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1 K 
IP® 147), Rehoboam’s attempt to subdue the re- 
bellion by force is forbidden by Slxemaiah (1 K 
I22-). Elijah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judgment on his famUy, but also anoints Hazael 
to be king over Syria,’ and Jehu over Israel (1 K 
2132 YPq played in the national history 

by the^ later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis- 
cussion here. The prophetic consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiratio;n ; 
but it would be beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on Prophecy and Prophets m 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Suffice it liere to call attention to the im- 
portant and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
few exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with confidence distinguish between his own sub- 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God. It is from this fact we must start in dealing 
with the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from God, or only the reflexions of men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreams or visions (see 
articles Dreams in vol. i. and Trance and Vision 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no means incredible, as these may have been a 
; necessary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of His communica- 
tion. The language about God’s coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot accept 
literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima- 
ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi- 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to presuppose some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spirit, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Angel of 
God must be regarded as efforts of the human 
mind to explain God’s presence and communion 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of His transcendence and absoluteness; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The doctrine of the NT regarding the revelation 
in the OT . — The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced along three lines — historical, theo- 
logical, literary. The Hebrew is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of God’s 
special revelation (Ro 3^*2 9^'® ID®). Although 
the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet God has not forsaken His people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is the divinely 
appointed means of a universal and final salvation 
(Ro 9-11). The promise had been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3®); God had delivered it from 
Egyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Paul insists that the promise came 
before the Law (Ro 4^"^®), the old covenant is 
regarded as distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3 ; ci 
also He 8, and see article Covenant in voL i> 
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Admitting the Divine origin and ^ consequent 
spiritual character of the Law, its insufficiency 
to secure righteousness is acknowledged by St. 
Paul (Ro 7'^'“^). The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknoAvledges the inefficiency of 
the ritual sacrilices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation ; and Jesus, in contrasting 
what was of old (Mt 521. 27. ss. ss. because of the 

hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this Apostolic doc* 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ (Jn 8®®). Moses and Elijah met 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17®). While law came by 
Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ (Jn 
Greater is He than Solomon (Mt ^ 12'^^). 
Greatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the least in the kingdom (Mt IH^). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13^*^). Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new 
revelation. Jesus came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5^'^). He 
fulfils the Law by disclosing its essential prin- 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
inward apxdications, by securing by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin’s guilt and power, which by 
obedience to the Law could not be attained, and 
by imparting a spiritual energy the Law could not 
oner. He fulfilled Prophecy generally by carrying 
on to its last and highest stage the Prophetic ideal 
of morality and religion, but especially by realiz- 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchizede^ (see articles on 
IMessiah in vol. iii. and Prophecy in voL iv.). 

'riie extent to which the writers of the NT 
regard this fulfilment as being carried will be 
shown in considering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
regarding their views ( 1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited as an organic unity, v Tpagii), al ypa^oit, rk 
7pd/x/xara. (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the lormulm of citation, y^ypavraL, 
Kaddbs elirev 6 ^e6s, from the purpose of the quota- 
tions to establish a proof, and from the frequency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historical allusions. (3) Christ expresiy assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken ’ ( Jn 10®®) ; ‘ How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord’? (Mt 22^). (4) 
The inspiration (see article Inspire, Inspiration 
in vol. ii. ) of the Scriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 3^®- 2 P which, however, 

are not definite enough to yield a doctrine. (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
Quotations in vol. iv.). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, while the ^writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tions as well as the use of the LXX show that, 
even if they would have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limited and 
controlled by it practically ; but this general im- 
pression must seek confirmation in a more detailed 
discussion. 

(a) Not only does Jesus Himself quote from the 
OT frequently, but in His own language the modes 
of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own personal experi- 


ence (Mt 44*^* Lk 4^®, Mt 27"^ Lk 23-'®). It was 
appealed to in His teaching (Mt 52^27.31 154 igis 
22®=^- It was His weapon in controversy (Mt 9^® 
15® 22“^'^). OT history served to illus- 

trate His work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT leads us to recog- 
nize it as a Divine revelation akin in spirit and 
purpose to His own. A few quotations there are 
which raise points of difficulty, as His use of the 
words of God to Moses in proof of the Resurrection 
(Mk 12-®), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
judges as a justification of His claim to be the Son 
of trod (Jn 10®’^), His assumption of the Davidic 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12®®), His 
allusion to Jonah’s story as an illustration of His 
own resurrection (Mt 12‘^®). There is good reason 
for regarding this last allusion as a gloss wliich 
has crept into the text ; and the other quotations, 
it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 
ad hominem arguments, on which it would be 
perilous to base any conclusions about Jesus’ 
exegetical methods ; yet in each ease we can dis- 
cern the connecting link of tli ought between the 
quotation and its use, which justifies it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to Jonah 
and the reference of the ilOth Psalm to Da\'id 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori- 
cal criticism. Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can he met from the critical standpoint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His hearers. For, 
jirstly^ no wise teacher raises avoidable disputes 
on questions which lie beyond the range of His pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular language in 
all matters indifierent. It shows a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it was so important that the Jews should have 
correct views about historical and literary ques- 
tions, that Jesus was hound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these before He could 
impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else ; and, even 
if He had held other views tlian His contenipor- 
aries, there was no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument is due to a confusion of the acci- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly, the present writer is prepared to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, hut in the interests of a true 
Christology. One cannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind without coming to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscience of Jesus is made, 
nay, even, facts are recorded which disprove such a 
claim ; that His consciousness of the Father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and history whicli can he 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and inference; that His per- 
fect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation wliat- 
ever to the treatment of literary and historical 
problems ; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission, His views on all such questions were 
the opinions of His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical — the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God — then the more 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub- 
jection of the Bon to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose. It is as much in the interests of Christian 
faith as for the sake of intenectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must be 
confidently affirmed. But, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OT shows that He recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old ; that 
in His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophets ; that in the moral 
standards He imposed the principles of the Jewish 
tlieocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and progressive historical activity 
of God in and by the chosen people ; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us from the duty, far less forbid the 
attempt, to free by sound exegetical and critical 
methods the universal and permanent content of 
truth ill the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
porary forms of expression. 

[h] The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the Acts is this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fulhlment of prophecy. We 
observe diflerences of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or writ.er, the hearer or reader. Without 
entering into details, it may be said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to Jews, 
then the argument from prophecy is more pro- 
minent tlian when Gentiles are being spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Gener- 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religious life had already been 
developed by it. How large a place this concep- 
tion iiils in the minds of the historical writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of Jesus’ life, in which they find pre'dic- 
tions realized. He is horn of a virgin in Bethlehem, 
and as an infant returns from Egypt to Nazareth. 
His public ministry is heralded by John the 
Baptist. He begins His work in Galilee by claim- 
ing the endowment of the Spirit, and in Judaea by 
showing His zeal for God'^s house. His ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark places. 
In His acts of healing He takes upon Himself the 
burden of men’s infirmities. As befits the Servant 
of God, He is humble, silent, patient. He is com- 
pelled by the stupidity of the j)eople to speak in 
parables. He enters Jerusalem in lowliness, seated 
on an ass. He is greeted as coming in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not believed ; He is re- 
fected by the leaders of the people ; He is betranjed 
for money ; He is forsaken by His followers ; He is 
reckoned among transgressors, and hated without 
cause. His garments are divided ; His bones are 
not broken, although His side is pierced'. He is not 
suffered to be holden of death ; He is exalted to 
God’s right hand. By His gift the Spirit is poured 
forth upon all flesh. Although in Him all the 
nations of the earth are blessed, yet against Him 
the heathen rage, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In His exaltation as Bon of the Highest 
all ivho scorn Him are put to shame. He proves 
Himself a light to the Gentiles, and in Him alone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem be repaired. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches its highest point in the hopes 
which Christ fulfils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of His life and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his- 
torical or didactical, and thus use some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre- 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial. For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end , and reason for all God’s historical activity 
in the Hebrew people, then its whole development 


may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil- 
ment, the hopes which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum- 
mation, — then the spiritual experiences of God’s 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hid with Christ in God, and the sufferings 
for righteousness’ sake of God’s witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy .One. These writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God’s Anointed with the history of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its great per- 
sonalities and the typical significance of its main 
institutions,^ altlioiigh it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which may 
be adequately accounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes been 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and experiences, 
due to the unity of the principle underl^’ing the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine harmonies. To 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
gives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT. There are 
cases, however (Mt 27®* Ac where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note briefly the concltision to which this part 
of the investigation leads, we are constrained to 
recognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT ; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, o^ving to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to find that the 
men who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it is 
in Jesus were lacking in scientific method and 
historical insight. Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and con- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as admits such limita- 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
torical methods of a scientific criticism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(c) In St. Paul’s Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The frequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he is dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chris- 
tianity against Judaistic objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. His so- 
called BaMinisms (1 Co 10^"^ 2 Co 3^*, Gal 3^® 
421-si) not excite any surprise and cause any 
difficulty : that they are so few in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
cernment. Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
(Ro 9^®*®6 11®* 12^®, iCo 9® 14=^1 15®^ Gal 

Even in his normal use the OT language some- 
times, on the one hand, obscures the Christian con- 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 
other times a more gracious, tone to the passages 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
language of the *OT is not adequate for his gospel, 
the essential inspiration of which we may assert 
and maintain without committing ourselves to ai? 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa- 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context ; stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of historical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and tlie Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
applies the IMessianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
every part the NT treats the OT as a Divine 
revelation, hut that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit God’s manifestation of Him- 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine W ord. Wisdom, or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As significant is St. Paul’s teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
sjicech at Lystra (Ac ; regarding man’s 

affinity to (aod, in his speech at Athens (Ac 
. regarding the wilful ignorance of God, 
to which he traces the religious degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans ; and regarding the 

Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (#'^). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
a permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we find the 
higher elements suppressed by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para- 
graph ; we must now consider what it teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre-eminently the 
revealer of the Father ; this function He claims 
for Himself (Mt ll^^, Jn 17^®), and it is accorded 
to Him by St. Paul, St. John, the writer to the 
Hebrews ( Jn P®, Col P®, He 1^-®). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize in Him the Son of God (Mt 16^^, (lal P®). 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2 Co 5^’). An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul’s consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con- 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, is his use of the word * mystery.’ The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
revealed (Ro 1 Co 2’, Eph P 3^* * 

Col P® 2® 4®). A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt Gal 3®^ 4% Jn 5®®), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super- 
seded by any other (Mt 24®®). On the other hand, 
the comprehension of the perfect revelation by 
man is imperfect relatively to the full and clear 
vision of Christ, which is the Christian’s hope for 


the hereafter (1 Co 13^-, 1 Jn 3^) : Christ’s con- 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 
The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should he^ given to tliem, 'was fulfilled at 
Pentecost ; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was hold enough to see the 
fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy of a universal pro- 
phetic inspiration (Ac 2^^* Both in the Acts 
and in St. Ftml's Epistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired ; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. Church in vol. i.) it w-as believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles liad seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 24"^®, Ac 
js. 22 2^%^ I Qo 91). They showed the signs of an 
Apostle (1 Co 9-, 2 Co 12^-), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12"®, Eph 4“). They were 
endowed as well as^ the Prophets with that higher 
energy of the Spirit w’hich qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles Apostle in vol. i. 
and Prophet in NT in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings ^of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of human instruction and 
his reception of his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal In his own instructions to the Churches 

which he had founded he distinguishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and his own judg- 
ment (1 Co 7^^’ hut expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and lieard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12®* ®). 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the way to 
Damascus (Ac 9^^, 1 Co 15®), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ac 18® 22^"^ 26^®). At Troas he was guided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ac 
16®). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27®®). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during a 
trance (Ac 10^®). An angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk a^nd to Joseph in a dx*eam (Mt 

po-23). The visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Apocalyptic literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judging 
by our modern standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inward intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on Dream in vol. i. and 
Trance and Vision in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantage he consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations may be 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is revealing His 
mind and will to him, hut distinguishes God’s 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the Apostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. He may stiU 
distinguish Ms owm opinions from his Lord’s com- 
mands, hut his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ Himself. As the natural life has 
been more completely transformed by the super- 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 
prophetic consciousness. In Christ the 'anion of 
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God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
absolute quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quality of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or tlie sufficiency of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures ; but \ve^ must distinguish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest ; the spirit of 
devotion as expressed in the Psalms may be 
reckoned nearest to this ; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the problems of life and duty ; and, lastly, come 
the historical records, inspired in so far as they 
regard tlie history as the development of God’s 
purpose and the fulfilment of His promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in wdiom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate. The OT increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Him, and the NT varies as a revelation 
as it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. The Evidence of Revelation.— 1 . Evi- 
dence of the Beo,rers of Bemlation , — The first line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned at the close of the previous section — the 
consciousness of the bearers of the revelation. 
They bear witness that they are not speaking of 
themselves, but that God is communicating to 
them what they are declaring to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs, — these two are not the 
same, tor a man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived, — 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it forms 
in the bearer. The fulfilment of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not afford a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may be made to appear as super- 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. For, where the character of the 
bearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle has taken 
place, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
critical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un- 
questioning belief that predictions were made and j 
tliat miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must he able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
could never be accepted on any external evidence 
without such an abdication of reason and con- 
science as would involve a far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could he compensated for by any such 
revelation. 

2. Evidence of the Literature of Bevelation .- — 
But, when we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation is in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at first hand, hut has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question : Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela- 
tion ? This is the point at which the history of 
the formation of the Canon of the OT and NT 


forces itself on our attention. This story has 
already been told in previous articles, and need 
not^ be told again ; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
accepted as authoritative for faith and life ; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not claim an in- 
fallihle judgment for either the Jewisli or the 
Christian Church, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness which 
was the court of appeal with regard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
importance of such a literature cannot be over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such a literature. Reason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
may believe in a special. To perpetuate and to 
diffuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
and temporally, the written record was necessary. 
Jesus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the record of the revelation which led up to Him, 
and His grace and truth would he inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in and proceeding from 
Him. Yet a difference between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, in view of the modern 
critical position, be clearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were tiie stages and phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the OT is an 
interesting and important question for our under- 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
degree affect the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT which most unquestion- 
ingly accepts as historical all its narratives and 
all the traditional opinions about authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most credible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fulfil- 
ment of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our faith with a 
task for which it is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, which makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supernatnral assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through His witnesses. If the sub- 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot he maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not a cop)y of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as He is repre- 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace ascribed to His Spirit what was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to affect its character. If, for instance, 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that J esus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience vnroiight 
by His spirit, is more necessary to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that oi many parts of the 
OT cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the OT. The contents of many portions of the 
NT are self-evidencing to reason and conscience as 
revelation, as many portions of the OT cannot be 
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said to be. The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Church, the experience of St. Paul,— all 
tliese are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as can 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
which the best scholarship allows and Christian 
faith cL'iims. 

S. Evidence of Experience . — No conclusion of 
scholarship on so diiiicult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical accuracy, and 
theological authority of these writings can compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that wdiich is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this con- 
clusion depends not only on the onWard data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data pe 
approached. If, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, God does not here and now 
draw near to a man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his greatest need, and bring him his highest 
good, neither the OT nor the NT can be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
wiiole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the claims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significance. The evidence of revelation 
is a present experience, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
reproducing in men the same relation to God as 
%vas perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
gressively realized in men by the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intellectual pro- 
cess cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recognized. If it were proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a true book, be might 
find an jesthetic gratification, but he could not get 
a spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Clirist. It will enlarge and strengthen a man’s 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on him, and the influence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to justify that assump- 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less improbable, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his practical necessities, in putting 
Christ to the proof, with all honesty and sincerity, l 
whether He is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and character will in most 
cases raise the probability to a certainty, and the 
man -will be able to say that he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to ail who trust Him all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Bece])tion of the Divine Eevelation . — It is with 
this proving of Christ’s grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Eevelation must begin. But 
the acceptance of Christ as from God will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal apprehen- 
sion, appreciation, and appropriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures will be- 
come increasingly possible. There may remain 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by forcing him- 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to him as from God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve shonld be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should be 
shown. But no man who has found God in Christ 
can treat with indiflerence any element in the 
Christian revelation. He must feel that his in- 


sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
part of the Holy Scriptures is his own spiritual 
loss, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experience ; and he should so strive to widen his 
intelligence and deepen bis sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoice in the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this receptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can a man become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden times God revealed Ilimself in outward 
signs and sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Not a distant but a present, 
not an indifferent but an interested, not an in- 
dolent but an active Father meets ns in Christ 
by the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 
The significance and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
I wrought of old by speaking and working in us 
now ^His own good will and pleasure, even our 
salvation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Christ given 
to all men according to their faith ; and, in this 
experience of the Spirit, God is really ^revealing 
Himself. But inasmuch as this revelation comes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is con- 
ditioned by faith in Christ’s grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
a rival to or substitute for the revelation and in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former is 
dependent on and controlled by the latter. W e know 
that God reveals Himself in us only as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the "Son ; but to the 
testimony of the writers of the Scriptures to their 
own authority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect con- 
fidence in God’s revelation which it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
God’s presence and power in His Son and hy His 
Spirit. 

Summai'y . — Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Man is by necessity of 
his nature religious. Eeligiqn implies revelation ; 
man’s ap^moach to God is in response to God’s 
approach to man. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and development. It is in accord with 
God’s method that He should through ate nation 
bless all mankind. In the history of the Hebrew 
people there can be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of w^hich is in the OT. This plminateB 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is realized, 
and the perfect revelation is ^ven. To secure full 
historic reality to this revelation, ^ the image of His 
person and the influence of His work must be 
perpetuated and difthsed, as is done by means of 
the NT. The JHoly Scriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer ns a doctrine of its range, method, 
and purpose. The hearers of the revelation bear a 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 
wdiich is confirmed both by their characters and 
the contents of their message. This evidence is 
further strengthened by the recognition of the 
vrorth of the OT in the Jewish Church and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. But the_ Ml 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fnlfilled and its effect realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and doom hy the love of the Father in the 

f ace of the Son through the fellowship of the 
oly Spirit. 
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Literature.— The special articles referred to may be consulted 
for the Literature relating to their respective subjects. For the 
more general literature, the note at the end of the article Bible 
in vol. i. may be referred to. To the books there mentioned may 
be added Caird’s, Pfleiderer’s, and Sabatier’s Philosophy of Re- 
ligion ; Fairbairn’s The Philosophy of ike Christian Religion ; 
and Illingworth’s Reason and Revelation. Bruce’s Apologetics 
deals with many of the topics touched on, and his Chief End of 
Revelation is still worth consulting. Herrmann’s Communion 
of the Christian with God offers an original and suggestive treat- 
ment of the subject of Revelation. 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

THEOCRACY. — The terms ‘ theocracy ’ and ‘ theo- 
cratic ’ have been used somewhat freely in connexion 
with the history of Israel, but it is not altogether 
easy to determine with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to denote an actual constitution of human 
society, they must imply the absorption of the 
State in the Church, or at least the supremacy of 
the Church over the State. When applied, as they 
are, to the form and aims of the mediaeval Papacy, 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they would 
he true only of the period, er periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierarchy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in fact, restrict the 
notion of the Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance with their view of the docu- 
ments, tliat it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the best use of the term must not, 
however, be identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the Pentateuch as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein described to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
regarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Tlieocracj!'. But it may be doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or whether this is in reality sug- 
gested in the Bible ; while a more elastic concep- 
tion must certainly he formed if justice is to be 
clone to the teaching of the OT as a whole. 

i. The use of the term by Josephiis. — The term 
‘ theocracy ’ was coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to exjilain to Gentile readers 
tlie distinctive characteristics of the national life 
of Israel. He uses it hut once, and then with an 
apology. In c. Ap. ii. 16, after referring to differ- 
ences betw’een States in respect to the seat of 
power — a single sovereign, a few, the multitude — 
he proceeds ; 6 5’ -rjfjL^repos popodirijs ds pkv 
ofil^oTLOvv dTrecdev, cos 5 ’ dv ns dxoL ^lacrd/aevos rbv X6701', 
deofcparlav dx^deL^e rb ToXtreu/ca, tt]v dpxh^ koX rb 
Kodros dvadeis. ‘ Our lawgiver had an eye to none 
of these ; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theocracy, referring the rule and might to God.’ 
As Josephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to convey by it ; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to he in 
dilferent ways misleading, have been made by such 
wuit.ers as Stanley, Jewish Churchy Lecture 18 
and XVellhausen, Proleg. to Hist, of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 411, Srd German ed. i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Josephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the source both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, and of deliverances granted to them- 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers ; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of God such as at most a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to ; and 
that he gave them Divine laws and customs to 
mould and train their national character. —A 
EXTRA VOL . -^22 


broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the_ special relation of the true God to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as His 
subjects, it ’would be difficult to imagine. 


In other places, however, Josephus describes the Mosaic con- 
stitution as an ‘aristocracy,* connecting' this with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in his version of Moses’ address to 
the people^ at the close of his life, — in which he gives 
more prominence, so far as provision for government was con- 
cerned, to the judges who were to be appointed in all their 
gates, of whom Moses had spoken (Dt 16*8 ii5f. j cf. Ant. iv. 
viii. 14), than to the priests, — he makes Moses say, ‘ An aristo- 
cracy is best, and the life in harmony therewith ; let not desire 
for another polity take hold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your masters, do all things according to 
them; for it suffices to have God for your ruler’ {Ant. iv, 
viii. 17). Later on he explains Samuel’s grief at the people’s 
demand for a king by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Divine, and that it makes those happy who have 
it for their form of polity {Ant. vi. iii. 3). Once more, of the 
Return from Exile he writes that those who then settled in 
Jerusalem adopted ‘an aristocratic constitution with an 
oligarchy, for,’ he adds, ‘ the chief priests were at the head of 
affairs till the descendants of the Hasmonsean became kings’ 
{Ant. XI. iv. 8). See, further, art. Religion of Israel, 11. iii. 1. 


It is to be observed that Josephus lays no stress 
on the ‘ holiness,’ either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as he 'would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen ; and in 
the last passage cited he even*distinguishes the ‘ oli- 
garchy’ of priests from that ‘aristocracy’ which 
he regards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the theocratic character of the system lay, not 
in its formal institutions hut in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them- 
selves. There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 
laws because they had received them from God, 
and to depend on His guidance and protection — 
which included, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for times of special need. 

ii. We pass to the actual history of the belief in 
Jehovah’s kingship over Israel, (a) The connexion 
of the belief with Semitic religious ideas . — ^This 
was one of those conceptions derived from the 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Israel came to be immeasurably refined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specific duty of the 
I chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jephthab (Jg 11^) 
that the god fought for his people, and won and 
held the territories in which they dwelt (cf. 1 S 
26^®, Ru and the phrase in Is 10^® ‘ the king- 
doms of the idols’). For evidence from other 
sources, see W. R. Smith, Pi>S'^ 66 f. 

(6) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samud 
tJmt the establishment of an earthly king ship implied 
disloyalty to Jehovah . — In two passages in OT the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarchy is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah’s rights, Jg 8'^ and 
1 S 8 with 12 ^ 2 ^ Iqq necessary that we should 

discuss briefly the historical value of these notices. 
And, first, a few words as to the documents. 

There is a large amount of agreement among critics tc the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work may be traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, i.e. the latter period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into which he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a collection of narratives, ot 
an earlier age. Some touches, also, are assigned to a poat-exilic 
editor. The question whether Gideon’s refusal of the kingship 
is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
be considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
monarchy appearing in 1 Samuel. In the portion of that book 
which relates to the choice of Saul, two accounts are combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects differing, views of th« 
transaction. That one in which the desire for a king is repre 
sented as an act of disloyalty to Jehovah is generally regarded 
as the later of the two. Wellhausen refers it, chiefly because of 
1 its attitude on this point, to the exilic or post-exilic time, when 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the hands of the chief priests (Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 249, 
253-6, and 3rd German ed. i. pp. 200, 265-8). The statement in 
regard to Gideon in Jg he necessarily supposes to have been 
introduced at the same period ('i6. Eng. tr. p. 239, and 3rd Germ, 
ed. p. 249). Other competent critics, however, point out 
marked affinities between the document embodied in 1 Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
P,ATWv. 2301; Driver, LOT^ p. 1771); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 
according to Budde, the true explanation of its low estimate 
of the monarchy (ib. pp. 235, 236). He accounts for the words 
of Gideon in like manner (‘Eichter’ in Kurzar Handcom. in 
loc., and Einleit. lixl). If we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
figment of the imagination, and opposed to all the evidence 
which we possess, to suppose that, under the constitution estab- 
lished after the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
On the contrary, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished ; and, although there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
formed of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had been the 
case, its revival, without leaving any trace of a struggle between 
it and other aspirations, would have been well-nigh impossible. 
There \vere, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conflict with individual kings. It would be more conceivuble 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatibility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
But evidence is wanting that such was the case. [In Hos 
no opposition to kingship on principle is implied. With regard 
to Hos 109, see G. A. Smith in Expositor's Bible, p. 288, n. 1.] 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon’s 
judgeship may not ha.ve been committed to writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1 Samuel with which we are concerned may 
probably have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9tli or even in the 8th cent..B.C. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LOT^ p. 123), does not make it unsuit- 
able for us to ask whether the view respecting the 
institution of monarchy which is found in them 
may not be due to a sound tradition. That view 
does not seem to be out of harmony with the 
character of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the human 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, which cannot be shown to have anything 
in common with the experience and feeling of 
better known periods of Israelite history, is suffi- 
cient to suggest that it is a survival. We do not 
indeed know of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view. But it would surely be quite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. R. 
Smith, BS, Lect. 2) that a tribe or group of tribes 
which adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its god was 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect with 
neighbouring nations that had adopted monarchy ; 
or even that the notion of the permanent ehiefsliip 
or kingship of the god should have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to substitute a monarcliy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would be natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spirit of conservatism, 
which would call religious beliefs to its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the fact 
that we have an example of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
but individuals amongst them were already dis- 
tinguished. 

(c) The Theocracy suhsequeMt to the establishment 
of the Monarchy^ — But while there is reason to 
think that belief in Jehovah’s kingship over Israel 
existed before the regular establishment of an 
earthly monarchy, and that it afforded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
sense of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this change of national 
polity* It is a mistake to speak of the transition 
to this new period as * the close of the Theocracy’ 


(so Stanley does, Jeivish Church, Lect. 18 init.). 
The same work in which the document that de- 
scribes resistance to the introduction of monarcliy 
is embedded, has in its second book set forth 
Jehovah’s covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the eartlily vicegerent and representa- 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control lie 
still remains (2 S Some other passages, whieu 

show how the relation of the king to God was 
regarded, are 2 K 23^* ^ I’s 89-^, Neh 13-®, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14’'*. In 
Dt we iiave ‘ the law of the kingdom ’ set 

forth in subjection to tlie principle of the Theocracy 
(cf. Driver, Z07’^’p. 92). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 13® should also be particularly noticed : 
— ‘ the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of tlie 
sons of David ’ ; the lateness of the work in which 
it occurs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to the 
Prophets and Psalms. Some instances in which 
God is called King of Israel, or in which His being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarchy or the first part of the Exile, and occur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
sanctions of the earthly kingdom were no un- 
familiar thought (Zepli 3’®, Ps 48- 89*® [AV and 
RVm], Is 33-^, Jer 8”'). Passages of a later date 
are Is 43*** 44®. It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel to God may 
be, and in some cases certainly^ is, present to the 
writer’s mind, the thought being that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion His favoured seat, from His 
capital exercises a world-wide dominion (Zeo 
14’*' Jer 10*® 48*® 51®'^, Ps 95’* 98® 145*). Where 
individuals with special devotion address God as 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power to do 
so were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people ; but sometimes they seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5- 44"* 68-* 74*-). 

In conclusion, we may say that if we are to be 
guided by OT tliouglit and language, as assuredly 
we ouglit to be, in determining "the meaning to be 
given to the term theocracy, it must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern- 
ment under whicli the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. It will describe the faith that God 
exercised a special and effective rule over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, delh^erances, by prophets, 
whom He sent to instruct them, and the visita- 
tions of His providence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered history. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so much, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 

V. H. Stanton. 

HEBREWS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE.— 

Introduction. 

i. Patristic and other evidence of existence. 

1. Jerome. 

2. Epiphanius. 

3. Eusebius (including Hegesippus). 

4. Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 

6. Muratorian Canon (silent), Irenseus, Papias, Ignatius. 

6. Nicephorus, and a minuscule codex of 9th or lOth 
cent, 

ii. Extant fragments. 

iii. Theories of origin and character. 

Literature. 

Introduction, the designation ‘accord- 
ing to the Hebrews ’ several Church Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5tli cent., speak of a Gospel which ,, 
existed in their day, though to Greek - speaking 
Christians known but vaguely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguous meaning, as if the writers themselvea 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the subject ; 
and hence it is little wmnder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 
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according to tlie Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it a type of tradition wbicli was embodied in several 
different books ? Bid it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Semitic tongue ? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Greek, or tlie original ? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them ? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may never be finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to fill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the origin of the Gospels ; some, as 
Lessing, and more recently Hilgenfeld, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospel 
literature ; tlie Tubingen school seeing in it the 
earliest written expression of the Jewish-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never im- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Recent discussions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* Zahn,t Handmann,t 
Harnack, § and Nicholson, ii have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is still much ' 
difference of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is coming into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. Patristic and other evidence of exist- 
ence. — 1. More facts are to be learned on the 
subject from Jerome than from any other Father j 
and.it is best to begin with what he tells us, re- 
ferring afterwards to the statements before him 
and after him. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zalm, in 
which the passages are collected, 

Jerome went twice to the East. He lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Chalcis in Northern Syria, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his ’way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monastery he 
founded at Bethlehem, He was much in contact 
with Syrian Christians, ’wiio helped him to learn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered from them much informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases wiiich at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he calls it ‘ the Hebrew Gospel ’ ; at others, and 
most frequently, * the Gospel according to the 
Hebrew's’ [juxta or secundum Hehrceos). These 
w'ords may be a description, not a title, and do not 
of themselves require us to think of a WTitten 
w’ork ; they might refer to the Evangelical tradi- 
tion current in the East, wiiich might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ‘Nazarenes’ of Jerome were 
a particular sect, their Gospel w'ould be a particular 
book. But the name is moje probably, in most of 
the passages where he uses it, a general one for the 
Jewish Christians of the East ; so that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas- 
sage [ad Mt 12^^ ; No. 811) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites used this Gospel. Here he must 
be held to be speaking very loosely. There were 
Ebionites 'W'ho were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten- 
dency of which fragments are preserved, though not 
by Jerome. But the term ‘ Ebionite ’ was also used 
as a general designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept up a Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this expres- 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 

* NT eoAra Cm. 1* SvaTigeliorum see. EehrceoSt 
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i Oeschichte des N T Kanomi ^i. 

j TeMe und Enter$uehungen, y. 8. 

I (7Arono%w, ii. 1, pp. 626-651. 

i The Gospel ctccordim to the He^ews, 18^9. 
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Gospel of the Ebionites with that according to the 
Hebrew's, wdiich he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical: if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one book. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrew's ’ are set at rest by nis 
other statements. In his de Viris Illustrihus (ii. 3) 
of the year 392 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in^ the library at Cfesarea, wdiich the 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form ; and he 
says tliat the Nazarenes at Beroea (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allow'ed him to copy it 
(No. 2). Here we come to another puzzle. In this 
passage he calls the book, of which he knew two 
coxnes, ipsum Hehraicum, ‘the original Hebrew.’ 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he apiiears to think, 
like Cureton in later days, that what he had copied 
out w'as the original Hebrew' of Matthewq of which 
the canonical First Gospel in Greek was a transla- 
tion. In his commentary on Mt 12^® (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites w'as called by many ‘ the 
original of Matthew' ’ ( Matthcei authenticum). And 
in his work against the Pelagians he speaks of ‘ the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldtean and Syrian tongue [ie. Aramaic, 
cf. Zahn, p. 659. It is Chaldaic as appearing in 
the OT, Syriac as a living language], but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day ; ac- 
cording to the Apostles, or, as many are of opinion, 
according to Matthew, wdiich has a place in the 
library at Csesarea (No. 3).’ And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greek and Latin. To 
these translations of his own he frequently refers. 
There can be no doubt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
scandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a fifth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Church. 

There are many difficulties and confusions in 
Jerome’s statements on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing facts clearly appear from them 1. The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent, a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Hebrew' char- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon. 2. There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this w'ork. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal w'ork of the Apostle Matthew'. Some identified 
it wdth the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not preserved by 
Jerome but by others, show it to nave been a 
different w'ork (see Harnack, Chronologie, ii. 627). 
Those w'lio knew little about it could say that it 
w'as used by the heretical Ebionites as w'ell as by 
the ordinary Oriental Cliristians. 3. It was un- 
knowm at this period in the West ; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it ; his designation 
of it ‘ according to the Hebrew's ’ indicates its circle 
of readers ; it w'as used by Hebrew-speaking Cliris- 
tians, not by others. 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
First Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it was in many respects different from 
the canonical Matthew, else he need not have 
translated it. 

2. From Epiphanius, Jerome’s contemporary, 
who also spent part of his life in the East, ’we have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in Pales- 
tine, and on the whole a confirmation of the facts 
obtained from Jerome. It is from Epiphanius that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites. He tells us that that Gospel began 
with John the Baptist, without any genealogy or 
story of the Infancy, and that the early Bocetics, 
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Cerintlius and Carpocrates, had used it. The frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an account of the baptism of the Lord 
quite different from that in tlie Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book ; for which lie can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphanius, 
who says that the Ebionites called this Gospel 
‘according to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly disprove ; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the same Father, that Tatian’s 
Diatessaron was called by many ‘according to 
Matthew,’ we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father’s mind at least, rested on 
the whole subject. As to the Nazarenes, whom he 
treats as another set of heretics, but in his descrip- 
tion of whom we may recognize the features of the 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanius says 
they liave a ‘very full Matthew in Hebrew.’ 
This book, however, he has never seen ; he cannot 
even tell whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alogy. 

3. The work with Avhich Jerome made such (dose 
acquaintance was known to Fathers of the two 
centuries before him ; some of the extant frag- 
nmnts are found in their writings, and we find 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Church, was not suppressed, but in some 
quarters warmly cherished. Eusebius, wlio lived 
half a century before Jerome, and was much in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times ‘the Gospel 
which has reached us in Hebrew characters,’ or 
‘ the Gospel which is with the Jews in the Hebrew 
language.’ He does not speak of any translation 
of it into Greek, and we <fo not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famous list 
of the New Testament Scriptures {EE iii. 25) he 
gives ‘ sec. Hebr.’ a place, not} among the acknow- 
ledged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 
(j^uarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
tne Shepherd of Hennas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ‘In this class,’ he says, ‘some count 
the G<)spel according to the Hebrews, which is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ’ (<J jadAto-ra 'EjSpaiwv ol rhv Xpicrrov 
Tapad€^dfx,€voi xdpoucriy). Harnack sees in these 
words an implied statement that there were 
Greek-speaking as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tians who used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existpee in Eusebius’ day of a Greek 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the fidKiuramaj be taken with (J rather 
than with ’BjSpalwi', and may in<iicate that the 
Christians of Syria clung to this Gospel more than 
to the Diatessaron or any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Eusebius says (iii. 27) that ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
was used by the better set of Ebionites, *.e. by the 
Christians of Syria who kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel : ‘ by the others 
they set small store.’ ' Eusebius, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
'w'iiich had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of such limited circulation could not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Church. He nowhere identifies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he says 
(v.^«) that Panteius found in India the Gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of 
‘ sec. Hebr.’ is all in the direction of the difference 
of that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. 


In a statement about Eegesippus, who travelled 
from the East to Rome in the latter half of the 2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Fatlier wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, translat- 
ing them himself. Wliatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it credits Hegesippus with 
using two Gos|>els of Semitic language or only one, 
it shows Eusebius to have considered ‘sec. Hebr.* 
to have been in the possession of tiie Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4. Going back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen, with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
into definite form, we find ‘ sec. Hebr.’ in the posi- 
tion of a well-knowm book, which, while it may not 
rank as Scripture, — yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) it almost seems to do so, — is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible source of 
genuine information as to the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel ; and tliere are three 
passages in the works of the great commentator 
in which he is seen to do so. He furnishes two of 
the extant fragments, introducing one of them 
{Jn 2^-) with the words : ‘ If any one gives credence 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says’ (No. 5a), and saying of 
another (Mt 19^®), ‘ It is written in a certain Gospel 
which is called “ according to the Hebrews,” if at 
least any one choose to accept it 7iot in the way of 
aufhointy, yet (this phrase is thoiiglit by Zahn to be 
a gloss) tor the bringing out of the question before 
u.s ’ (No. 11). Origen, then, who firmly believes that 
the Church had only four Gospels {Rom, in Luc, 1), 
knows of another to which some attach value, and 
he does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

j AVith regard to Origen’s predecessor, Clement, 
we have the one fact that he twice quotes a saying 
from ‘sec. Hebr.,’ on one occasion [Strofn, ii. 9. 45) 
introducing it with ‘ So also in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews it is written’ (No. 24); where 
the phrase ‘ it is written,’ the ordinary formula for 
quotation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
dicate that he regarded ‘ sec. Hebr.’ in that light. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Scripture a number of 
books which, according to Eusebius (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not seem to have held to belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had ‘sec. Hebr.’ in a 
Greek translation is asserted by Harnack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome ; and both Fathers Avere in a posi- 
tion to quote from a Avork in Aramaic. 

5. It IS not necessary to go further back. The 
Mtiratorian Canon, draAvn up at Rome in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 
Ire7imis, Avriting in the West some time after, 
knows that there are Christians, Avhom he calls 
Ebionites, Avho use only the Gospel of MattheAv, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an aposcate 
from the Law. He shoAvs no knoAvledge of the 
Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.,’ and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there were believers in Christ in the East 
Avho used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
AA’-ay Ave have seen, Avxth the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Eapias, first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that MattheAv had Avritten 
a Gospel-AAmrk in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman accused to the Lord of 
many sins— a story Avhich Eusebius says ‘sec, Hebr.’ 
also contained (No. 23), He does not say that Papias 
derived it from that source. Einally, it is a very 
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curious circumstance that Ignatiusi^ in the early 
part of the 2nti cent., quotes the narrative in Avhich 
the risen Christ summons His disciples to satisfy 
themselves that He is ‘ not a bodiless spirit’ (No. 
19). Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
he does not know from what source Ignatius de- 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Harnack does, that 
Ignatius knew ‘see. Hebr.,’ seems scarcely neces- 
sary. 

6. The history of our Gospel after Jerome trans- 
lated it is soon told. In a Stichometry, or list of 
the books of Scripture with the number of lines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegoraena of the NT. It is in 
cmnpany here with the Apocal;;^pse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawm up in Palestine. It may have been 
a century or two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
Canon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work which had once 
been the only Gospel of the Christians of the East 
was still held in aheetion there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may suppose that it was Jerome’s transla- 
tion which was thus half canonized. The Sticho- 
metry informs us how large a book our Gospel was, 
and now it compares in this respect with those of 
the Canon. ‘ Sec. Hebr.’ had 2200 lines ; it was 
longer than Mark, which had 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived from a minuscule codex of the 
First and Second canonical Gospels^ which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., and was brought by 
Tischendorf from the East to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew, gmng 
readings from rh Toi;5atic6y; and one of these 
agrees with matter quoted by Jerome from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and was a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time when 
this copy was made, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, withZahn, that here also 
we are on the track of Jerome’s Greek translation. 
From this point the Gospel according to the He- 
brews is lost, and, till the book itself turns up in 
some corner in the East, we are left for our know- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be learned from the 
scanty fragments which are preserved. 

ii. ‘Extant fragments. — The fragments are 
24 in number. They are collected in a very 
convenient form in Preuschen’s Antilegomena 
(Giessen, 1901), the passages in which they occur 
being also pven ; and also in Nestle’s Novi Testa- 
menti Greed Supplementum (Leipzig, 1896) ; also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Handmann. They are vari- 
ous in their nature — some being linguistic, stating 
a different word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Gospel ; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gospels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The fragments show 
that the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesus 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
either the Transfiguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of the man with the 
withered hand, the confession of Peter, the piece 


about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach- 
ment of the Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter’s denial, Barabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crucifixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to which is to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sins. That the nar- 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 
probable ; some narratives are fuller than in that 
Gospel, and some additional to it ; yet the work 
was considerably shorter than Matthew. A Gospel 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 
a genealogy, though^ on this point Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance ; it might also have a narra- 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistic variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that ‘sec. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek; but recent writers take 
a different view, and hold our Gospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the Greek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus its read- 
ing Bethlehem Judtt is better than Bethlehem of 
Judma in Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country ; and when Barabbas is explained to 
mean ‘the son of their Master’ (Jerome ; No. 16), 
we remember Origen’s statement, that the name of 
this person was J esus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to be translated ‘ son of the teacher.’ In 
the Lord’s Prayer the fifth petition ran, ‘ Give us 
this day to-morrow’s bread’ (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic mahar was a trans- 
lation of iinoijaios, taken as derived from h imova’a., 
‘the coming day.’ But the converse is possible ; 
imoijarLos may be a translation of mcDiar (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Revision^ App. I. 195) : in this 
prayer as originally given only very simple terms 
would be employed, which can scarcely be said of 
^TTioiJo’tos if derived from oiJo-^a, and denoting ‘ neces- 
sary,’ or (as Jerome) ‘ supersubstantial.’ To-day’s 
work is done among simple people for the bread 
of to-morrow, and trie prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forbidden in Mt 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. 3 : ‘ Behold, the Lord^s mother and brothers 
said to him, John the Baptist is baptizing for 
remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them. What sin have 1 done 
that I should go and be baptized by him; unless 
perhaps what J have now said is ignorance ? ’ Here 
the title ‘ Lord ’ applied to Christ, and that of ‘ the 
Baptist,’ belong to a time when the tradition was 
already formed ; but the revelation of Christ’s 
family circumstances at an early time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 
humility, agree with all we know of His early 
life ; but, as we see from Mk 10^® with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard His self -depreciation. 
Mt 3^^ shows that reflexion early took place on the 
meaning of Jesus’ baptism by John. 

No. 4. The Baptism : ‘ It came to pass when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water, the whole foun- 
tain of the Holy Spirit came down and rested upon 
him, and said to him. My son, in all the prophets I 
was looking for thee, that thou shouldest come, and 
that I should rest in thee. For thou art my rest ; 
thou art my firstborn son, who reignest to eternity J 
Here more distinctly than in any of the canonical 
Gospels the baptism is the act by which Jesus is 
made acquainted with His destiny to bring about 
the highest revelation of God. The dove is not 
mentioned ; the Holy Spirit itself descends on 
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Him. Tlie heavenly voice is that not of the 
Father hut of the 'Spirit, afterwards spoken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Mark, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesus Himself. 
The Spirit is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
jwophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
full and ultimate manner ; He is firstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign. This 
passage also can scarcely be thought to be in- 
vented. It has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a communication made by Jesus Him- 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor : ‘ TAe Holy 
Spirit, my mother, took m,e just now by one of my 
haws, and carried me away to the great Mount 
Tabor J Tins extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
J erome ; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus appears to be telling of an experience He 
has .just had ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Transfigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to he the 
scene of the latter : Jesus has been carried oft', not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heb. 
word for which (D=n) is usually feminine, has taken 
Him (cf. Ezk 8®, Bel and the Dragon v.®®) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man with the withered hand (Mt 
12®*^®) is in this Gospel said to be a builder, and 
to entreat help in such words as these : ‘ I was a 
builder, seeking my living loith my hands ; I pray 
thee, J esus, restore to me my health, that I may not 
basely beg my bread.' The B.C. commentator 
Stapula states, when dealing with this story in 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
made a strong appeal to Jesus’ compassion ; 
accepting this as a fact from Jerome citing this 
Gospel. The ^ story reads awkwardly without 
this feature ; in its absence the energy of Jesus 
appears to be called forth by His indignation 
against the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view tliat cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
\ve are told how ‘ the Lord after handing over the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
guard at the tomb is accordingly not Roman but 
Jewish), %vent to James and appeared to him (cf. 
1 Co 15^) ; for James had sworn that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at which the Lord had 
drxink the cup (of death), till he should see him 
rising again from those who are asleep. . . . BHng, 
the Lord says, a table and bread.' . , . And then it 
goes He took bread, and blessed, and broke it, 
and gave it to James the Just, and said to him: 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is 
risen front those who are asleep.' Here, as in the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent of 
<)ur NT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. II) addressing the 
serond vich man with the exhortation to part mth 
Ids possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dying of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well - furnished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 14) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid his 
loid s talent in the earth, but to the servant who 
had devoured his lord’s substance with harlots 


and flute - players. It was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at tlie Crucilixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two ; in which, however we may compare 
the two physical facts, we see at least a dillerent 
symbolism. 

We lind, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the canonical Gosjiels, hut which 
are accepted by scholars as not unlit to stand with 
those formerly known tons. It is reckoned among 
the greatest crimes ‘ that one should have sctddened 
the spirit of his brother' (No. 20). ^ Never he glad 

but when you have looked upon your brother in 
charity'' (No. 21). The following is more difficult: 

‘ I ivilL choose for myself the well-pleasing ; the taelL 
pleasing are those whom my Father in heaven gave 
me' (No. 22; from a work of Eusebius in Syriac; 
the translation is disputed ; cf. below, p. 346^). 
Could this come from the same mouth Avhich said, 
'I came not to call the righteous, but sinners’? 
It speaks at least of a more Jewish colouring in 
this tradition. Yet the same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, which, wliether parallel to Jn 8^"^^ or to Lk 
736-50^ or a difterent story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

iii. Theories of origin and ^ character.— 
From these extracts, reminding liim now of one 
of the Gospels of the NT and now of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to wdiat these 
Gospels give, the reader will readily see what 
questions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
‘ sec. Helu'.’ was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing its information from the can- 
onical Gospels, mostly, no doubt, from Matthew, 
but also from Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
If, however, Matthew wrote a Gospel-work in 
Hebrew, as Papias declares and as early Christen- 
dom believed, our Gospel may be related to that 
Apostolic work. This is held by Hilgenfeld, 
NichoLson, and Zalm, in different ways. Hilgen- 
feld, as the principal opponent of the now pre- 
vailing view of the priority of Mark to Matthew, 
is naturally led to claim for ‘sec. Hebr.,’ which 
agreed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewisli and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers ‘ sec. Ilebr,’ 
to he the work of Matthew of which Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Gospel, from which the 
study of the Gospels must set out as its point of 
Archimedes. Nicholson, in a book full of learn- 
ing and of interest, concludes that ‘ Matthew,’ 
not necessarily tlie Apostle, wrote both ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ and canonical Matthew, the latter of 
which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This would be 
another instance in the NT of an author who 
wrote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into circulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
wrote, as Papias says, in Hebrew, and that ‘ sec. 
Hebr.’ followed liim, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which caused the original Matthew to dis- 
appear before it. It follows that on points of 
language the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, is more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. _ 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is opposed to the views of 
these scholars, and none of them has found fol- 
lowers on this subject. If, as is now generally 
believed, the sources of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
alike were Greek ; and if Matthew, as appears to 
many to be capable of demonstration, composed 
his Gospel with Mark before him, and another 
work, also Greek, before him from which Luke 
I also drew, then any Aramaic work Matthew used 
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must have been subsidiary to his main sources. 
That canonical Matthew was originally composed 
in Greek, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The position, accordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct out 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent various modifications, the textual 
critics assure us, after they w^ere written, and 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of all lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naivete and simplicity. But the tradition, though 
translated into Greek, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic ; and it is no matter of rvonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be different in 
some respects from that of tlie Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more realistic and quaint. Zahn ex- 
plains these features of ‘sec. Hebr.’ as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary ; but they may also be explained 
as signs of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ‘ the 
Hebrews.’ 

The date of the work Jerome translated cannot 
be fixed with any precision. Papias may not have 
known it, as Hilgenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
Harnack. Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence about the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 

Literature.— In addition to the works mentioned in the body 
of the above article, which are the most recent and important, 
the student may consult, for the history of the subject, Lessing-’s 
Theol. Nachlass, p. 45; the 3SfT Introductions of Eichhorn, 
Hugf, de Wette, Reuss, and Hilgenfeld; Weizsacker’s Unter- 
suckling en uber die evangeliscke Qesehichte ; Baur’s and Holtz- 
mann’s works on the Gospels; Lipsius* art. ‘Apocryphal 
Gospels ’ in Smith's Diet of Ohnstian Biography. The subject 
is discussed by Strauss and Keim in their works on the Life of 
Christ, while the most recent publication of this kind, Oscar 
Holtzmann’s Lehen Jem (1901), treats ‘sec. Hebr.’ as a co- 
ordinate source with the Synoptic Gospels and weaves its 
statements into the narrative, ALLAN MeNZIES. 

IGRAPHl,— 

i. Name. 

ii. Certain Sayings not to be included. 

iii. Method and Results of criticism of the Agrapha. 

iv. List of Agrapha. 

(a) 1-15 : Agrapha from the NT or from some NT 

manuscripts. 

(b) 16-25 : from Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 

26 : from Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

(c) 27-33 ; the Oxyrhynchus ‘Logia.’ 

(d) 34-46 : from various ancient documents, Catholic 

and heretical. 

(e) 47-48 : from the Mishna. 

(/) 49-66 : from early Christian Writers. 

(g) Agrapha from very late sources. 

(A) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources (1-51). 

Literature. 

i Name. — The name Agrapha was first used in 
1776 (J, G. Kfirner, De sermonibus Christi dypd^ots, 
Leipzig) for the Sayings purporting to come from 
Jesus Christ but transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels. The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals from an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
parallel with the written Gospels. It is now re- 
cognized that this description does not ^ strictly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection of such material ; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica- 
tion of Eesch’s elaborate monograph (‘Agrapha; 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente in mogiieh- 
ster Vollstandigkeit zusammengestellt und unter- 
sucht,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general use. 

* Of., further, on various points dealt with in this article, the 
lollowing art. Agrapha. 
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ii. Certain Sayings not to be included.— 
In a collection of Agrapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to include all that falls 
under the definition just given. The long dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus in such -works as the 
Didasmliay or to the Risen Christ, as in the Fistis 
Sophia* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
profitably studied only in their original context. 
The same is to he said of most of the compara- 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apocryphal Gospels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholic, and in the Apocryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Abgar 
(Euseb. HE i. 13). And of some of the Sayings 
now usually and rightly included in the lists it 
must he said that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
ditierent character are the Sayings preserved from 
those uncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evangelical 
tradition for serious public or private use. To this 
class of writings belong the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, together with the (far less valuable) 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Ebionite 
Gospel (mainly based upon the canonical Gospels) 
known to Epiphanius. With these would be placed 
also the Gospel according to Feter ; but the only 
fragment of it extant contains no Saying of Jesus 
excepting a peculiar form of the word from the 
cross of Mk 15'*^ Mt 27“^®. 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually found which 
for various reasons have no right to he included 
as independent Agrapha. (a) Some of these are 
obviously mere parallel forms or expansions or 
combinations of Sayings found in the canonical 
Gospels. 

For instance — 

Ephr. Syr. Testamentum {0pp. Greece, ed. 
Assemani, vol. ii. p. 232), rov yhp dya0od 
didacTKdXov ij/covera eu rois deiois eiayyeXlois 
(TCLPTOs rots ^auroO ixaSrjTais’ yri^kv iwl yijs 
(T'gcrde : ‘ For 1 heard the Good Teacher in the 
divine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get you 
nothing on earth.’ Cf. Mt 6^^ 10^, Lk 12®®. 

With regard to such cases, the process of altera- 
tion of some of the Sayings of Jesus to be seen 
within the Synoptic Gospels themselves, whether 
as shown by the parallel forms in the several Gos- 
pels, or by the variant readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should be a 
warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of accounting for half -strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
canonical Gospel tradition. But, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to he regarded as an 
independent Agraphon, individual judgments will 
necessarily vary. For other Sayings which might 
he classed here, see below, ‘ List of Agrapha,’ Hos. 
38, 49. 

{b) In other cases, by a mere slip a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly ascribed to Jesus by an 
ancient writer. For instance — 

Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace (ed. La- 
garde, p. 11, 1. 12), ‘For the Lord saith, 
Wrath destroyeth even wise men.’ From 
Pr loh— Dc aleatoriUis, iii, ‘ Monet Dominua 
et dicit ; Nolite contristare Spiritnm Sanctum 
qui in vobis est, et nolite exstinguere lumen 
quod in vobis effulsit ‘ The Lord also warneth 

* For certain Sayings found in the Pistis Sophia, which have 
a somewhat different character from the mass of that work, bull 
are not included in the List of Agrapha given helow, see 
Harnack, ‘tlber das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia’ (TCT vii. 2), 
1891, p. 301; Ropes, SpHlchs Jem, pp. 631, 117-119, 1851, 
dp. 141. 
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and saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in yon, and quench not the light which has 
shone in you.’ From Epli 4^®, 1 Th 5^®. 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was quoting a Saying of Jesus, hut has merely 
paraphrased in honiiletical fashion Jesus’ thought. 
Thus— 

Hippolytiis, Demomtratio adv. Jiidcaos, vii., 

\iy€L‘ yevT^d^TO}, & irdrep, 6 I'ao? avrQv Tjprjfxia- 
jxhos : ‘ Wiience he says, Let their temple, 
Father, he desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that tlie apparent quotation is meant simply as 
an explanator;^ paraphrase of Ps 69'^^, of winch 
the writer is giving a connected exposition. 

Petrus Siculus, Historia Manichceorum, 34 
(ed. Mai, Nova Pair. BihL iv. 2), eraTpe, ovk 
ddiKu} (re, dTrAttjSes rd <rd iv rj crov' vvv dpov 
rb (xbv Kal Unraye : * Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy reward in thy lifetime; 
take up that which is thine and go thy way.’ 
The context shows that this is an address to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20’®^' with Lk 16^®, and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 
{d) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as — 

Epist. Barnabce, iv. 9, ‘ Sicut dicit filius Dei, 
Resistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeanius 
earn ’ ; * As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatred.’ Here the 
Greek text (first published from Cod. in 
1862) (Ijs Trpiirei ulots Beov dvriffrCip-ev, 
makes it apparent that sicut dicit filius Dei is 
a textual corruption of sicut decetfilios Dei. 

(e) Still another class of Sayings to be found in 
the lists owe their places only to the guess of some 
modern scholar trying to discover the source of 
an ancient quotation. Besch, especially, has in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
origin of the whole body ot Agrapha to assume 
without sufficient ground that a quotation of un- 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment of 1 Co 2^, Eph 5^^, Ja 4®, or such a case 
as the following ; — 

Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 

, oiJroi ol rh Kardpria KaraLcnrQvTes Kal pTjdhv i<palv- 
ovres, (prjcrlv ^ 7/3a075 : ‘ These are they who ply 
their looms and weave nothing, saith the Scrip- 
ture’ (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 226 f.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 16^® 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 310 ; Ropes, Spr. Jesu, 
^ No. 145) is an Agraphon. 
iii. Method and Results of criticism of 
THE Agrapha. — The criticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting authorities is in most cases reducible to 
one. This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra - canonical tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted ; 
for a writer of the 4th cent, it will not. Finally, 
a third ^[uestion must be considered, viz. whether 
the Saying is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of His^ thought and spirit. On the answer to 
this question wfll depend the ultimate decision as 
to the probable genuineness of the Agraphon. But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof IS not complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 
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The criticism of the Agrapha is in most cases 
more difficult and less satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of tiieir preservation and early trans- 
mission is, as a rule, utterly obscure, and because 
of their i.solated character, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. Tlie setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable significance and value in Gospel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject. 
Here only a general summary can be furnished. 

{a) Of the following list of Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 are, 
for various reasons, certainly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesus. 

(5) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness ; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, S3, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Nos. 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value. At the head 
in trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20®®), which 
ossesses the same right to be accepted as any 
aying in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thought to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
by the comparatively trilling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even to these few Agi*apha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Church in general 
ossessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 
esus Christ. Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a com- 
paratively small circle, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
cut ofi' by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray bits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
tlie gleaners. 

The Agrapha from hlohammedan sources are 
chiefly of merely curious interest, 
iv. LIST OF Agrapha.— 

{Note. — In the following list, numbers preceded 
by R. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes, 
Sp7'uohe Jesui numbers with Ag. to the ‘Logia’ 
enumerated in Resch, Agrapha ; and with Ap. to 
the ‘ A]3okrypha’ given by Resch.] 

(a) 1-15. Agrapha from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts. — 

1. (R. 113) Mt 6^® (TR), 6ri aov icrriv ^ jSa<rtXela 
Kal h SdvafiLs Kai h d6^a eh robs aluivas. 

2. Mt 17^^ (TR), TovTo Si rb yivos oSk iKTopebenu 
el pij iv Trpocrevxv vyirrelq,. 

3. (R. 114) Mt 17^®** {Arabic Diatessaron; cf. 
God. 713®^), ‘Simon said unto him, From strangers, 
Jesus said unto him, Therefore the sons axe foea 
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Simon saith unto him, Yea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give thou also unto them as if a stranger. And 
lest it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.’ 

*4. (B. 153) Mt 20^8 (D4> verss), v/ids 8k ^rjTeire iK 
jUi/cpoO au^TjaraL Kal e/c fietl^ovos ^clttov etvau clasp- 
x6fi€voL 8e Kai TrapaKXtjdivTes dcnrvrjaaL pA} dvaKXLveade 
cis roifs i^ixovTas totovs, p.'^Trore ivdo^6rep6s aov 
CTriTidrij Kai TrpoacXdibv 6 8cLTrvoK\’^Twp eiTry aoi' krc 
Kdrca xc6pet, Kal KaraLaxwOi^ari, idv dk dvairiarj^ els 
rov riTTOva rbirov Kai kTriXd'g aov '^rrcov^ kpec aoi 6 
deLTTpoKX'fjrtap* advaye In dvoOf Kal earai aoi rovro 
Xpvo-ij^oi^ : ‘But ye seek from the small to increase, 
and from the greater to he less. But when ye 
come in, even hy invitation, to a feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 
thou arrive, and the giver of the feast come and 
say to thee, Go further dowm, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee, Join [us] further up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.’ 

5. (B. 115) Mk 9*^® (TR)> urdaa dvala d\l dXctr- 
Orjaerau 

6. (B. 116) Mk 161S-18 (TR), Kal etTrev aOroh' 
TToptvBhres els rhv Kda/iov Baravra KTjp^^are rb evay- 
yeXiov vday ry Kriaei* 6 mare'oaas Kal ^airr Ladels aojdj}- 
aerai, b 8k dwiaTifiaas KaraKpiBifjaeraL. arjfxeia 8k rots 
inareiiaaaLV dKoXovd'^aei ravra, iv bvbpLarl fiov 8at- 
povia iK^aXovaLV, 7Xwcr(7ats XaXijaovaiv^ Kal kv rais x^P^^lv 
t<peLS dpovaiv, kBv Qavdaijiov ri 'irLcvaLv ob avroks 
^Xd^y, M dpptharovs xe?/)as kTiBi^aovaLV Kal KaXws 
e^ovaiP. 

7. (B. 132 ; Ag. 27) Lk 6^* (Cod. D), ry abry ijfikp^ 
deaadfiepos rwa ipya^bpjovov rtp aa^^drip ehtev abrip' 
dpdpcaire, el jikp dtdas rl W’04€£s, fxaKdpLos eT' el 8k 
oWas, iiriKaadparos Kal vapa^drys el rov vbpov : ‘ On 
the same day, seeing one working on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, blessed art thou ; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.’ 

8. (R. 136) Lk 9®®*' (TR), Kal etvev' obK otSare otov 
Tvedparbs iare b pels' b yap vlbs rov dpSpBiirov oI/k ^X6e 
\pvxds dpSpcbircop diroXiaac dXXb. aQaai. 

9. Lk 11^ (Gre^. Nyss. de Orat, Dom, iii. p. 738), 
iXdeTU) rb ay lop irvevpd aov 10’ i)pas Kal Kadapiadroj ypds : 

‘ Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.’ 

10. (R. 137) Lk 23^^ (TR), 6 8k ’lyaovs IX€ 7 e* irdrep, 
d0es abrols' ob ydp otbaai rt TroLovai. 

*11. (R. 146 ; Besch, p. 341) Jn 7®Mii (XB), 
Pericope AdulUrcB. 

12. (B. 138) Ac 1® IP®, ^Iwdvrjs pkp e^dirnaev bbariy | 
bpels dk ip TCP eb pan ^aimadifiaeaOe dyicp ob perd iroXXds j 
radras ijpipas. 

*13. (B. 141 ; Ag. 12) Ac 20®®, ppypovedeLV re tQp 
X bycjp Tov Kvplov ^lyaov on abrbs etTev’ paKdpibp iariv 
pdXXop diShvaL y Xap^dveip. 

14. (B. 139) 1 Co 11®“^^*, TOVTO iroLelre els t^p ep^p 
dpdpvyaLP, rovro TroLecre oadKis idp Tripyre els rijp ipijp 
dvdpvyaip. 

*15. (R. 154) 1 Th 4^®*^'^, rovro yhp bplv Xiyopev 
ip Xbyq} KVplov, 8n ypels ol ^upres oi TrepiXeiiropepOL els 
rf)p irapovalap rov Kvpiov ob p^ tpddaojpev robs KOtpy- 
6 hr as' 8ri avrbs b Kdpcos h KeXedapari, h <f>(avy 
dpxayyiXov Kal h adXTriyyi deovy Kara^i^aerai dir’ 
obpapov, Kal ol PCKpol iv "XpLarQ dvaar'/jaopraL irpOrrop, 
iiretra ypets ol ^dovres ol vepiXeLTbpevoL dpa abp abrots 
bpirayyaopeda iv ve^iXais els d-rdvryaiv rov Kvplov els 
dipa. Kal odrm srdprore abv Kvpitp iabpeda, 

(5) 16-25. From Gospel according to the He- 
brews. — 26. From Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians, 

16. (R. 134 ; Ap. 11) Clemens Alex. ii. 9. 

45 (Potter, 453), ^ /cdi' rqJ ’EjSpa^ous evayyeXltpy b 
Bavpdo as paaiXedaei, yiypaxraii Kal b paaiXedaas dva- 
vadae’^uL 't v. 14. 96 (Potter, 704), i(rop yhp robrovs 


iK€Lpa buparai' oJ xadaeraL b ’^yrdbv Iws dv eOpy^ ebpdhv 
8k Bap^yOqaeraiy Bap^qBeis 8k ^aaiXebaei, ^aaLXebaas 
8k ixavaxabaerai : ‘ For those words have the sanxe 


meaning with these others, He that seeketh shall 
not stop until he find, and when he hath found ht 
shall wonder, and when he hath ^vondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.’ 

17. ^ (R. 93 ; Ap. 14) Origen, in Joann, tom. ii. 6 
(cf. in Jerem. horn. xv. 4), idv 8k xpoaierai res rb 
Kad’ E^paiovs ebayyiXioVy kvBa abrbs b aorryp ^yaev' 
dpn fXa^i pe y p'ijryp pov rb dyiov xvevpa iv pe^ rvov 
rpLxdbv pov Kal dxiqvsyKi pe els rb 8pos rb piya Ba^ibp : 

‘ And if any one goes to the Gospel according to tlie 
Hebrews, there the Saviour himself saith : Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one 
of my hairs and carried me off to the great moun- 
tain Tabor.’ 

18. (R. 150 ; Ap. 17) Origen, in Matt. tom. xv. 
14 {vetus interpretatio), ‘ Scriptum est in evan- 
gelic quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebrmos, si 
tanien placet alicui suscipere illud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ad manifestationem propositm quoes- 
tionis : Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum ; 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei .* 
Homo, leges et prophetas fac. Respondit ad eum : 
Feci. Dixit ei ; Vade, vende omnia qum possides 
et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Ccepit 
autem dives scalpere caput suurn et non placuit ei. 
Et dixit ad eum Dominus : Quomodo dicis, legem 
feci et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege, 
Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum ; et eece 
multi fratres tui, filii Abrahae, amicti sunt stercore 
morientes prae fame, et dornus tua plena est multis 
bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad 
eos. Et conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo 
sedenti aj^ud se : Simon, fili Joannee, facilius est 
camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum ccelorum ’ : ‘ It is written in a certain 
Gospel, the so - called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in "hand: The other, it says, of the inch 
men said unto him, Master, hy doing what good 
thing shall I have life ? tie said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. He answered unto 
him, I have. He said to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man began to scratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
said unto him, How sayest thou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the 
law. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ; 
and behold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are clad in filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is full of good things, and nothing at all 
goes out from it to them. And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, who was sitting by him : 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

19. (R. 95 ; Ap. 18) Eusebius, Theophaniay xxii, 

rb els ijpds ^kov ’E/3paV/coiS ei)a77lX403^ ri}v 

dxeiX^v ob Kard rov dxoKpb^avros ixyyev, dXXd Kard 
rod daebrevs i^yKbros' rpets ydp bobXovs xepLelx^i rhv pkv 
Karacpaybvra r^v iixap^LV rov beaxbrov perd xopv&v Kal 
abXyrpidojp, rhv 8k xoXXaxXaatdaavra r^v ipyaaiav, rhv 
8k KaraKpb^avra rb rdXavrov' elra rhv pkv dTodexByvdh 
rbv 8k pep<pdypat pbvovy rhv 8k avyKXeLaByvai Seapto- 
rypl(p : * The Gospel which has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
against him who hid [his talent], but against him 
who lived riotously ; for [the parable] told of three 
servants, one who devoured his lord’s substance 
with harlots and flute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent ; and how 
in the issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.’ 

20. (R. 151 ; Ap. 216) Eusebius, Theophania Syr 
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(ed. S. Lee), iv. 12, pp. 233-34, 235, 




>j2)Cnj5 ^Qjcn [^.a^OI] 

|-aAQj«j05 w- juC] ft— juX : ‘ [The cause, there- 


fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pass 
in houses, he himself taught, as we have found in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language, in which it is said], I will 
select to myself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father in heaven has given me.’ 

21. (R. 98a j Ap. 30) Jerome, aclv, Pelag. hi. 2, 

‘ Et in eodem volumine {sc. evangelio iuxta He- 
brmos) ; Si peccaverit, inquit, frater tuns in verbo 
et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die suscipe eum. 
Dixit illi Simon diseipulus eius : Septies in die ? 
Respondit Dominus et dixit ei : Etiam ego dico 
tibi, usque septuagies septies ; etenim in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt spiritu sancto, in- 
ventus est sermo peccati ’ : * And in the same 
volume it says, If thy brother sin in word and 
give thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day, Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day ? The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was found 
sinful speech.’ 

See also Scholion in Cod. 566®^^ Mt 18-^ rb 
’IoLi5arK:6»' {xera rb i^bojirjKovrdKLS eTrrd* Kai ybp 

ip roh TTpocp'/jrai.s gerd rb abrobi ip TpebpLari 

ayiii3 ebpia-KSTo ip abroLS Xbyos apLaprlas. 

22. (R. 105 ; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris lUustvi- 
hiis, ii., ‘Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebrseos et a me nuper in Grsecum 
Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et 
Origenes ssepe utitur, post resurrectionem Sal- 
vatoris refert: Dominus autem cum dedisset sin- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad lacobum et apparuit 
ei. luraverat enim lacobus se non comesturum 
panem ab ilia hora qua biberat calicem Domini, 
donee videret eum resurgentem a dormientibus. 

‘ Rursusque post paululum : Aflerte, ait Dominus, 
mensam et panem. Statimque additur: Tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit lacobo lusto 
et dixit ei : Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.’ 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently translated by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour : 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest’s servant, he went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that sleep. 

‘ And again, a little further on ; Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
immediately; He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep.’ 

23. (R. 133 ; Ap, 2) Jerome, adv, Pelag. hi. 2, 
‘In evangelio iuxta Hebrseos . . . narrat his- 
toria ; Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant 
ei : loannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem pec- 
catorum ; eamus et baptizeniur ab eo. Dixit autem 
eis : Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? 
nisi forte hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est ’ : 
‘ In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ... is 
the following story : Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to him: John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins ; let us 

and be baptized by him. But he said unto them : 
What sin have I done, that I should go and be 


baptized by him ? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said is an ignorance [ie. 
sin].’ 

■"24. (R. 147 ; Ap. 7) Jerome, inEzech.l^'^, ‘In 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebrecos Nazaraei legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiritiim contristaverit ’ : ‘ In the Gospel 
which the JNazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the 
greatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.’ 

*25. (R. 148; Ap. S) Jerome, in E plies. 5'^^*, ‘In 
Hebraico quoque evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
discipuios ioquentem : Et niimquam, inquit, loeti 
sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in cari- 
tate ’ : ‘ In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to tiie disciples. And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.’ 

26. (R. 135 ; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom. 
xii. 2, i7r€pis}T7]deU yap abrbs 6 KvpLOs biro ripos, rrore 
avToO 7} /3acri\ei'a, etirep * orap iarcLL ra 86o ip, /cat rb 
us rb ecru, /cat rb dperev piera rijs drjXelas, obre 
dpa-ep obre drjXv : ‘For the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 

Clemens Alexandrinus : (1) Strom, iii. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532) ; cf. iii.^9. 64 (Potter, 540), send Exc. 
ex Theodoto, § 67, r-fj SaXt6/t7? 6 Kbpios Trcpdapo/xipy, 
pdXP^ Odparos Icrxbcrei, ovx /ca/coO rod ^iov buros 
Kal r^s Kriaeus TOVTjpds, fxixP^^ dv, el^rep, bfxeis al 
yvpouKes rUrere : ‘ When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as you women bear.’ 

(*2) Strom, iii. 9, 63 (Potter, 539 f.), ol 8k dvri- 
racrerdpepoL ry Kriaei rod deod ded rys eb^ljp.ov iyKparelas 
KaKeipa Xeyovai rd irpos 'ZaXiJjp.Tjp elpypepa, up trpbrepop 
ipv'ficrdyp.ep' (piperat 8i, ot/tat, ip r(p /car’ AlyvirrLovs 
ebayyeXiip. (pacrl yap on abrbs etrrep 6 ffcari^p* ijX&op 
KaraXvaac rd ipya rys dTjXeLas, driXeias fikp rijs eVt- 
dv/xias, ipya 8k yipvyaip Kal <p6opdp ; ‘ And those 
who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the 
Saviour himself said, I came to destroy the works 
of the female, — the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption.’ 

(3) Strom, iii. 9. 66 (Potter, 541), ri dk obxl ko.1 

rd i^ijs rup rrpbs ^aXdbfXTjp elpypipup imipipovcnp ol 
wdpra fxdXXop *7 ry Kard ri}P dXlj&eiap evayyeXucip 
aroLx^aavres Kapbpi ; (papivys ydp wbrT}s* KaXus odv 
iTToiycra pci) rcKodaa, (bs od 8ebprus rys yepiaeus irapa- 
Xa/x^apopipys, dfxel^erai Xiyup o Kbpios' Trdcrap <pdy€ 
^ordpyp, ryp 8k rriKpiap M 4^dyy$ : ‘ And why 

do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
said, Therefore have I done well in that I have 
not brought forth, as if it were not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the Lord replies, saying. Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not.’ 

(4) Strom, iii. 13, 92 (Potter, 553), 8Ld rodro roi 
6 Kacmavbs (pyrn' Tvydapo/xipys rrjs ’ZaXdjpcys, irbre 
ypucrdijcreraL {lege yePTjereraL) rd irepl &v ^pero, i4>7) 
6 KvpLos" 8rap rb rijs alcrxvprjs §p8vp.a tvariiaiqre Kal 8rap 
yivyrai rd 8bo ip, Kai rb dppev fierd rijs dTjXeias, ovre 
dppep ovre dijXv : ‘ Therefore Cassian says : When 
Salome inquired when those things should he con- 
cerning which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the 
two shall he one, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 
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(c) 27-33. The Oxyrhyndms * Logia,^ — 

[Logion 1, /cal rare dia^Xe-ipets iK^ciXetv rh ndptpos rb 
4 p Tip 6(pdaXyip rod ddeX^iov (Tov, is part of Lk 6^-]. 

27. LogioTh 2, XeyeL^l'qaovv ibv jn}] v7)ar€tJcr7}Te top 
KQ ffjjLOv oi> eijpTjre t^p ^acrcXelap rod Beov' /cat edp pL^ 
aajS^aricr'pre rb (fd^liarop odK oxpGcrde rhv irarcpa : 
Mesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye sliall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God ; and except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.’ 

28. Logion 3, X^yei ’loycrou?* ^l(T]TrjP ip pLicria rod 
KocTjiov, Kal ip crapKi cbipdTijv ai/rots, Kai edpop Trdpras 
p,e$uopras Kai oddipa edpop OLxp^pra ip auroty, /cat ttopH 
i) pvx^ g’OV iwl rocs vcocs rojp dpdpobirojPy ore rv^Xoi eccrcp 
rrj Kapdiq. aj5rto[i'] /cat oi) j3Xe[7roi;crt//] : * J esus saith, 

I* stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

29. Logion 4 . . . [rjpp r-riiixdap : * . . . poverty.’ 

30. Logion 5, [Xe 7 ]et [’I^^troOs* 6'7r]oi; ihp (hcrcp [/3, oj)/c] 
e[tVti' ^Jdeot, Kai [cfjTTOu e[rs] ierrev pedpos, [X^jyw iyd) et/tt 
peer* aiirlody iyeclplop rbp XLdop /ca/cet evp-qaecs pee, axco-op 
rb ^vXop KayOj e/cet eipcl : ‘ J esus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without God ; and wherever 
there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise 
the stone and there shaft thou find me ; cleave the 
wood and there am I.’ 

31. Logion 6, Xiya ’I'/jcrour oi5/c icrrcp dtKrbs irpo- 
^n^rrjs ip ry irarpldc ai;r[o]C odde iarpbs Torn depaireias 
€Ls robs yiP(h(TKovras abrbp : ‘Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cures upon them that know him.’ 

32. Logion 7, Xiyec ’Ii^crous* T^Xts oiKodofiryxipr} iir 

dKpOP [^]pous dg/7j\ou Kai icrrrjpLypLipTj oiJre Te[(r]e??' 

ddparac oHre Kpv[^]7jpaL : ‘ Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a high hill and stablished, can 
neither fall nor be hid.’ 

33. Logion 8, Xiysc ^Irjcrovs' aKobecs [eje? rb ip chrlov 
crov, rb , , ‘Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ' 
ear . . 

{d) 34-46. Front various ancient documents, | 
Catholic and heretical . — ! 

34 (R. 96 ; Ap. 21c) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 764), abrcKa ip rep Il^rpov KTjpdypcari b Kdpebs 
<p7]<rL irpbs robs pcady]Tds pcerd rr)v dpdaracrcp’ i^eX€^dp.7)P 
bpcds dihdeKa ftadrjrds Kplvas d^iovs ipcoO — ods 6 Kbpeos 
YjdiXrjaep — /cal dTrocrrdXovs Treerrobs i)yy]adp.€PQS dpac, 
iripcTTOJp ivi rbp Kderpeop ebayyeXlcracrOaL robs Kard r^v 
OLKOvpcipyjv dpdp(I)7rovs ycPibcTKeLp 6Vt gIs 6g6s icrrcp, ded 
rijs {rod %pi<rroO] rricrrGcas ipeijs d^Xodpras rd peiXXopra, 
oTTCtJS ol dKobaavrGS Kal TnarGbaaprGS aeadCocnv, ol 5k p,7j 
TiarGucrapres dKoberapres pcaprvp'tjcruxrcp, obK ^xovres 
axoXoyiap gIttglp’ obK iji^^tjcrapiep i ‘Straightway, in 
the Pleaching of Peter, after the resurrection the 
Lord says to the disciples, I chose you twelve dis- 
ciples, liaving judged you worthy of me (those 
wliom the Lord wished), and having accounted you 
to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world 
to preach, that the men on the earth should know 
that God is one ; and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear and 
oelieve may he saved ; but those who believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying, We did not hear.’ 

35. (R, 106 ; Ap. 51) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), bed rodrd (pri’^cv 6 Ilirpos elpriKivac 
rbp KbpcQP rots dTroarrdXocs* idp pekp odp res deX-tjerr} rod 
^Icrpa^X fieraPO'hcras Bed rod dvoyarbs p.ov TcccxrebGLV irrl 
rbv Bg6p, d<l>Gd 7 )(iopraL abrbp ai dpcapriac. /xerd BibdeKa 
irv] i^iXBere els rbp Kdcrpcop pc'/] res et'jr'Q* obK vKoberap^ep : 
‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. If then any one of Israel wishes to repent 
and believe through my naipe on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say We did not hear,’ 


36. (R. 130 ; Ag. 15) Apostolic Church - Order, 
XX vi. (Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canonem^, iv. p. 
118), TTpoiXeye yap Bre edidacTKGv, 6'n rb dadepis 
Bed rod ecrx^poil cro)d')]cr6rae : ‘For he said to us 
before, when he was teaching, That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.’ 

37. (R. 131 ; Ag. 26) Didascalia Syr. ii. 8 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), Xiyee ydp ij ypaepi}' dp^p dBdKcpos 
dwelpaaros : ‘For the Scripture saith, A man is un- 
approved if he be untempted.’ 

Tertullian, de Bapt. xx., ‘ Vigilate et orate, 
inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut appre- 
hensiim Dominum destituerint, et qui cum eo 
perstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter etiam negaverit. 
Nam et prsecesserat dictum : Neminem intentatum 
regna coelestia consecuturum ’ : ‘Watch and pray, 
he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so I think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord after his 
arrest ; and he who continued with him and used 
the sword even denied him three times. For the 
saying had also preceded, that no one untempted 
should attain to tlie heavenly realms.’ 

38. (R. 101 ; Ap. 45) Rom. Clem. iii. 53, ire 
iXeyep' iyib Glpe Trepl o5 jVIwi/o"^s irpoecjyiirevaev elTibp* 
Trpo<prjrr]V iyepec bpev icbptos 6 Beds hftbjp e/c rujp dBeXtpwv 
bpdp iba-irep Kai ipi‘ avrov aKobere Kard Trdvra, Bs dv 8k 
p^ aKoberrj rod ‘irpo(pi(Tov iKelpov, diroBapeerae : ‘ More- 
over, he said : I am he concerning whom Moses 
prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 
God raise up for you from your brethren like unto 
me ; hear him in all things ; and whoever shall 
not hear that prophet, shall die.’ 

39. (R. 86; Ag. 11) Horn. Clem. x. 3, Beov rod 
rbv obpavbv Krlcravros Kai r^v yrjp Kai Trdvra iv abroes 
TTGTroeTjKSros, (hs dXrjBijs el'pTjKev i)pl^ Trpo<pi}r7}S : ‘ God 
having created the heaven and the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us.’ 

40. (fi. 7 ; Ag. 13) Rom. Clem, xii. 29, 6 riJs 
dXTjBeias Trpo(f>rjT'7)S ieprp rd dyaBd iXdeev Bee, paKdpios 
Be, (pTjeri, Be oS ^p^erat* bpoleas Kai rd /ca/cefc dvdyKTj 
iXBeev, obai Sk Be' ob kpx^r at : ‘ The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must come, but blessed, saith 
he, is he through whom they come ; in like 
mariner, It must needs be also that evils come, 
hut woe to him through whom they come.’ 

41. (R. 89 ; Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viii 12, berdKis 
ydp dv icrdeTjre rbv dprov rodrov Kai rb Trorijpeov rodro 
irtvTjre, rbv Bdvarov rbv ipbv KarayyiXXere d^ptJ dv 
iXBo} : ‘ P'or as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show my death until I come.’ 

42. (R. 52 ; Ap. 21a) Epiphan. Rcer, xxx. 13, 
iv yodv Trap abroes ebayyeXlep Kard MarBaeov 
ovopa^opivep, obx SX(p Bk TrXTjpeo’rdrep, dXXd vevoBevpipcp 
Kai Ti^pearTipLaapivcp (E^paeKbv U rodro KaXodenv) 
ip(pkperae 6'n iyiverb res dv^p dvdpare ^lytroOs, Kal 
abrbs (hs irCov rpedKovra, 8s i^eXi^aro ifpds. Kal iXBthv 
eis Kaepapvaobp GeaTjjXBep els r^v oUlav Xlpojvos rad 
iTreKXrjBivros Jlirpov, Kal dvol^as rb arbpa abrod etre* 
Trapepxbp^vos irapd rijv Xlpvtjv ^e^epedBos i^eXe^dpTjv 
'leadvvTjv /cat ’IctKw/Soy, vlobs 'Le^eBalov, Kal "Silpeava Kal 
*Av8piap Kai <{^iXL7nrov Kal BapBoXopatov Kal Beapdv 
Kal ^IdKw^ov rbv rod 'AXepalov /cal)> Bad Batov Kal 
'Eepeava rbv Zr}X(ar^v Kal 'loddav rbv 'IcrKapeeJrrTjv Kal 
<rk rbv MarBaeov KaBe^bpevov iiri rod reXuivlov iKdXecra, 
Kal hf^oXobBriads poe. bpds obv ^obXopai etvae BeKaBbo 
dTroarbXovs els paprbpeov rod ’IcrpaiJX : ‘ In their 
Gospel, called “according to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(and they call it “ the Hebrew ”), is contained the 
following; There came a certain man, by name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when he had come to Capernaum 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 
and he opened his mouth and said, As I passed 

j by the lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
1 sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew am! 
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C^Philip and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alphaius ancl> Thaddseus and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iscariot, and I called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel/ 

43. (R. 92 ; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Hcbv, xxx. 16, ws 
rb Trap’ CLbrois (sc, roh '^(HiiJvaloLs) evayyeXtou Ka\ou- 
(jiGPOV TTepi^Xet, bn 'TjXdov KcvraXOcrdt ras di'<rias, Kai icLv 
fjL^ 7rai)crr](r$6 roO dOeLV, ob TraiJcrerat d«gC>’ b/xCbp ij dpyr] : 

‘ As their [the Ebionites’] so-called Gospel runs : 

I came to destroj^ the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease from sacrificing, wrath shall not cease from 
you.’ 

44. (Ft. 94 ; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, Philosoph. v. 7, 

Trept bLappijhjv iv ry Kojk Boi/xav iinypa(popLip<p 
ebayyeXtcp irapadLddaaL [sc. ol l^aaacTjvoi} Xiyopres 
oOrws* ipk 6 ebp-fjcra kv Tratdlots airb irOiv eTrrd* 

bKGL yap iv rtp T€(r<rapecrKai.beKar{p aiCbpi Kpv^dpevos 
^avepovpLaL : ‘ Concerning which in the Gospel in- 
scribed “ according to Thomas” they [the Naas- 
senes] have expressly a tradition as follows : He 
that seeketh me shall find me in children from 
seven years old onwards, for there I am manifested, 
though hidden in the fourteenth age.’ 

45. Acta ThoynoBi vi, (M. R. James, Apocrypha 
Anccdota^ Second Series), otrws yhp idL8dx67]p>sp 
Trapd rod (TUJTTjpos Xiyopros’ 6 Xvrpobpi^vos ^vxds dirb 
TUP elBibXwPf otros lorrai fiiyas ip ^aa-iXeLg, p.ov : 

‘ For thus were we taught by the Saviour, who 
said. Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom.’ 

46. (R, 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxxiv. 
(Tisch. Acta apost. apocr,), dtrep ydp poi b /cdptos* 
idv fiij TTOt^cri^re ipup rd Kdrco els ret, dp(a Kal rd dpLarepd 
els rd de^Ld, oi €l<TiX6rjre els r^v ^curiXeiap pov : * For 
the Lord said to me. Except ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter into my kingdom.’ 

{e) 47-48. Agrapha from the Miskna , — 

*47. (R. 152) Abodd Zara 166, 17a, ‘The Rabbis 
have the following tradition : When Rabbi Eliezer 
was once imprisoned for heresy {minuth, i.e. inclina- 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to him. Does such a mature man 
as thou occupy himself with such vain things’ 
Eliezer replied, The Judge is just to me. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said, Because I am held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. When Eliezer came home, 
his disciples came to comfort him, but he would 
accept no comfort. Then R. *Akiba said to him, 
Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered, Say on. 
Then R. ’Akiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, ‘Akiba, thou remindest 
me. I was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris ; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me, In your law it reads : 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (Dt 23^^) ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts^ one should have a draught-house built 
for the high priest ? I knew not what to answer 
him to this. Then he said to me. Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth : Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall they return (Mic H) ; from filth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 
pleased me, and therefore have I been arrested for 
heresy, because I have transgressed the word of 
Scripture : Remove thy way far from her (Pr S**). 
e.e. from heresy/ 


48. (R. 117) Shahbath 116a. 6, ‘ Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rahbaii Gaoia- 
liel (II.), had a philosopher as a neighbour, who had 
the reputation of never accepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridiculous. S^o Imma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before liim, and 
said, I Avish to be given my share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the laAV ; Where there is a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said, Since 
tlie day when you were driven from your country, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads ; Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the pliilosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the pliilosopher said to them, 1 have looked 
at the end of the Gospel ; for it says : I, the Gospel, 
am not come to do away with the law of Moses, 

: hut I am come to add to the law of j}»Ioses. It 
stands written in the law of Moses : Where there 
is a son, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May jmur light shine like the 
lampstand ! But Rabban Gamaliel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.’ 

{/) 49-66. Agrapha -^rom early Christian 
Writers , — 

49. (R. 2; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xiii. If., pdXanra 
peppijpipoL Tibp Xbyoop rod Kvpiov ’It^cou, obs eXdXyo'iv 
didder KCijp iineiKeLap Kal paKpodvpiap' outws ydp eXirev* 

iXedre, tpa iXe'ijdTjre' 
drplere, tpa depeOfj bpiv* 
u)S roietre, oirrea Troirjd'fjO’eTaL vpXp' 
u)s didore, oijT(as dodijeerai vpiP' 

(hs Kplpere, obreos KpiOrpecrde' 

eij xP'O^'^d’eade, ourws xpT 7 (rTei;^T)£r€rat ipip* 

cj pirpip peTpetre, iv abrip perpTidiperai bpXv, 

‘ Most of all remembering the Avords of the Lord 
Jesus Avhich he spake, teaching forbearance and 
long-suffering ; for thus he spMce : Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy ; forgive, that it may 
be forgiven to you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it he given unto you. 
As ye judge, so shall ye he judged. As ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be shoAved unto you. 
With Avhat measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
Avithal to you.’ 

50. (R. 57 ; Ap. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, did 

TOUTO, ravra bpQ>v TrpacraQvrwv, elirev b Kbpios' idv ^t€ 
per^ ipov (TvvTfypivoL iv rtp KoXirp pov Kal pi} Trotyre rds 
ivToXds pov, aTTo^aXQ bpds Kal ipu> bpiv* birdyere dir* 
ipov, obK oTda bpds irbOev ierri, ipydrai dvoplas : ‘^For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said, 
Though ye be gathered together Avith me in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I Avill cast 
you aAvay, and Avill say unto you, Depart from 
me, I knoAv you not Avhence ye are, ye Avorkers of 
iniquity.’ 

51. (R. 149 ; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. v. 2-4, Xiyei 
ydp 6 Kbpeos' iorecrOe <hs dpvla iv pirrp XbKcov. dTOKpi&els 
di 6 n^Tpos abrp Xiyer idv odv diacrTrapd^woriv ol XbKOi 
rd dpvla ; etwev 6 ^Itjctovs rip Il^rpip* p^ (popelffdwrrav rd 
dpvla robs XbKovs perd rb dtrodaveXv abrd' Kal bpeis pi} 
4>o^e7cr6e robs dTOKrivvovras bpds Kal p7}Qbv bptv dvva~ 
pivovs TTOieiv, dXXd (po^eterde rhv perd rb dwodaveiv bpds 
ixovra i^ovalav irvxvs Kal aihparos, rod ^aXeiv els 
yhvvav irvpbs : ‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer- 
ing said unto him, What, then, if the Avolves should 
tear the lambs ? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; 
and ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are 
not able to do anything to yon ; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the Gehenna of fire.* 

52. (R. 5^; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. viii. 5, Xiyu 

ydp 6 KbpLOs iv r<p ebayyeXitp’ el rb piKpbv obK irrjp^a'are. 
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rb pi^ya Hs bfuv SujcreL ; Xiyctj ykp bfxiv 6 tl 6 Tncrrbs iv 
TToXXw TrtcTT^s iffriv ; ‘ For the Lord 
saith in tlie Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give unto you that which is great ? 
For I say unto you that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.’ 

53. (R. 110; Ap. 95) Irenseus, v. 33. 3f., ‘Quem- 
admodum presbjrteri memineniiit, qui loannem 
discii)uliun Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, 
quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Domi- 
nus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vinem 
nascentur singul£e decern millia palmitum haben- 
tes, et in uno palmite dena millia brachiorum, et 
in uno vero palmite {lege brachio) dena millia 
flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia 
botruum, et in unoquoque botro dena millia aci- 
norunj, et unumquodque acinum expressum dabit 
vigintiquinque metretas vini. Et cum eorum 
apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius 
clamabit: Botrus ego melior sum, me sume, per 
me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici 
decern millia spicarum generatunim, et unamquam- 
que spicam habituram decern millia granorum, et 
unumquodque granum quinque bilibres similje 
clarje mund^ : et reliqua autem poma et semina et 
herbam secundum congruentiam iis consequentem : 
et omnia animalia iis cibis utentia, qum a terra 
accipiuntur, pacifica et consentanea invicem fieri, 
subiecta hominibus cum omni subiectione. Haec 
autem et Papias, loannis auditor, Polycarpi autem 
I ontubernalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testi- 
monium perhibet in quarto librorum suorum ; sunt 
enim illi quinque libri conscripti. 

‘Et adiecit dicens: Hsec autem credibilia sunt 
credentibus. Et luda, inquit, proditore non 
credente et interrogante : Quomodo ergo tales 
geniturse a Domino perficientur? dixisse Domi- 
num ; Videbunt qui venient in ilia.’ 

‘As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, 
and to say : The days will come, in which vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig 
ten thousand clusters, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield five-and- twenty measures of wine. And 
Avhen any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clustejrs, another shall cry, I am a 
better cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of fine flour, bright and clean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro- 
portions; and all the animals, using these fruits 
which are products of the soil, shall become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These things Papias, who 
was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the 
fourth of his books, for there are five books com- 
posed by him. 

‘ And he added, saying, But these things are 
credible to them that believe. And when Judas 
the traitor did not believe, and asked, How shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord ? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).’ 

Hippolytus, Comm, in Danielem, lib. iv. (ed. 
Bratke, p. 44), rod odu KvpLov diTjyovfihov rots p.adriTal^ 
irepl /^eXXoiJflriys rQv ayiciiv ojs bit) '^vdo^os 

Kal $avpi.a<rTi^, KarawXayels 6 *lot/das iirl rots Xeyofi^pots 
^<pri* Kal ris kpa Bferai ravTa ; 6 Sk K^iptos raOra 
t^ovrat ol B .^101 yiv6{jLevoi : ‘So when the Lord told 
tlie disciples about the coming kingdom of the 
mints, how it was glorious and marvellous, Judas, 
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amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shall see these things'? And the Lord replied^ 
These things shall tliey see who become worthy.’ 
^54. (E. 88; Ag. 21) Justin Martyr, Dial, xxxv., 
eXwe ydp' ttoWoI iXeucrovrat erri tQ 6v6p.cltI fjLOV, 
epoeovfMhoi dipfiara irpo^artaVt icftaQep elcrt. X^kol 
dpTayes' Kal* ^(roprai a"xla'p.ara Kal aipicreis : ‘ For he 
said, Many shall come in my name, clad without 
in sheepskins, but witliin they are ravening 
wolves ; and. There shall be schisms and heresies? 
Cf. DidascMia Sgr, vi. 5 (eel. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

^66. (R. 142 ; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, Dial. xlviL, 
dib Kal 6 i^gerepos K^pios Ti 7 crous Xpiarbs elirep* eV oh dp 
b/xds KaraXd^o), ip toijtois Kal KpLvG ) : ‘ Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever things I 
apprehend you, in those I shall judge you.’ 

5(5.^ (R. 91 ; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr, Apol, i. 15, 
eiTre di oijrm^ ovk ijXdop KaXicrai dLKaiovs, dXX’ dptaprw- 
Xobs eis ixerdvoiav' diXei ydp b irar^p d ovpdpLOS t^p 
fierdpoLOP toO dpLapreaXou r7}P KoXaenp abrov : ‘And 
he said this, I came not to call righteous but 
sinners to repentance ; for the lieavenly Father 
desireth the sinner’s repentance rather than iiis 
punishment.’ 

*.57. (R. 143; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
24. 158 (Potter, 416), aireXerde ydp, (pycrl, rd fieydXa, 
Kai rd pLKpd bpXv TTpocrTeSi^aeraL. 

Origen, de Orat. ii,, ro gh 3 Set* airecre rd peydXa, 
Kai rd /zuepd hplv TpoerreOrjaBraL, Kal* airecre rd iirou- 
pdp la, Kai rd eTrtyeta bpup tt poareSiiaer ai : ‘ That which 
is needful : Ask for the great things, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and, Ask for the heavenly 
things, and the earthly shall be added to you.’ 

*58. (R. 144 ; Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), ekdreas dpa Kal i) ypa<pi}, rocobrovs 
ripds rj/zdi dcaXeKTiKob^ oijruis ideXovaa yeveaQai, itapai- 
veZ* ylpecrSe 8i dbKLpLoc rpaire^LraL, rd fzh aToBoKcpd- 
^opres, rb 8b KaXbp Karixovres : ‘ Rightly, therefore, 
the Scripture also, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticians, exhorts us. Be approved money- 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fast that which is good.’ 

Cf. Orig. in Joh, tom. xix, {rrjpoi^vrctip r^v ivroX^p 
^luiorov Xiyovaav* 86kl[mol rpaTre^rac ylpecOe) ; Apelles 
ap. Epiphan. Hcer. xliv. 2 ; Didascalia Syr. li. 36 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 42) ; Pistis Sophia, p. 353 [Lat. 
p. 220] ; Horn. Clem. ii. 51. 

59. (R. 87 ; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 10. 64 

(Potter, 684), Xeyet ydp 6 TrpocprjrTjs' rrapa^oX^p Kvplov 
ris POTfjaeL ei lA] croipbs Kal eTnarijpaip Kal dyaiAdv rbv 
KTjpLOP abroO; ewl dXlyojp iarl raOra xwp^trew, oO ydp 
<f)6opQiP, TrapjjyyBiXev 6 /cdptos ’ip rivt BbayyeXiip' 

fivarripLov e/zbp ifzol Kal rots vlois rov otKov fiov : ‘ For the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lord except the wise and understanding and that 
loveth his Lord ? It belongeth to a few only to 
receive these things. For not grudgingly, he 
saith, did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
mystery is for me and for the sons of my house.’ 

60. (R. 107 ; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), vdXiP 6 Kdpibs cpijartp' 6 yrgias 
iK^aXXircj Kai 6 yijpas p^ yapeirta* o Kard icph-^ 
Qeaiv BbPOVxicLS bpoXoyrjuas p^ yrjpat dyapos htapevirw : 

‘ Again the Lord saith, Let him that is married 
not put away, and let him that is unmarried marry 
not : let him that with purpose of celibacy hath 
promised not to marry remain unmarried.’ 

61. (R. 129; Ag. 8) Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theodoto, ii. (Potter, 957), bed rovro Xiyei 6 trcar'lip* 
creifou <xit Kal i] ^vxi} <rov i ‘Therefore the Saviour 
saith, Be saved, tliou and thy soul.’ 

62. (R. 128 ; Ag. 5) Origen, Bom. in leremiam, 
XX. 3, ‘ Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 
qusero sive quis personam figuravit Salvatoris, 
sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator : Qui iuxta 
me est, iuxta ignem est ; qui longe est a me, longe 
est a regno’ : ‘I have read somewhere what pur 
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ports to be an utterance of the Saviour, and I 
»iuery (equally if some one jmt it into the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true wliich is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, He who is near me is near the fire ; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom.’ 

63. (R. 90; Ag. 365) de. montihus Sma et Siorij 
xiii., ‘ Ipso [sc, Domino) nos instruenteet monente 
in epistula Johannis discipuli sui ad populum : Ita 
me in vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in speculum ’ : ^ He himself instruct- 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people : Ye see me in yourselves, 
as one of you sees himself in winter or mirror. ’ 

64. (R. S5 ; Ag. 3) Epiphan, Ewr. Ixxx. 5, d^Los 
yap 6 ipydrrjs roO fiidQov airov' Kai’ dpKerbp rip ipyai'o-- 
pLivip 7] rpo^^ abrov: ‘For the labourer is w'orthy 
of his hire ; and, Sufficient for the labourer is his 
maintenance.’ 

65. (R. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarium legis 
et prophetarum, ii. 4. 14, ‘ Sed apostolis, inquit, 
Dominus noster interrogantibus de ludceorum 
prophetis quid sentiri deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid cecinisse in prseteritum putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit : 
Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est et de mortuis 
fabulamini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoc testi- 
monium de scripturis nescio quibus apocryphis 

rotulit) si de prophetis Dei talia confinxerunt 
ffiretici, qui easdem litteras non accipiunt?’ 
‘ But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought to be thought about the prophets of 
the Jews, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angry that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about 
dead men. What wonder, seeing he has brought 
out this quotation from some apocryphal scrip- 
tures, if heretics who do not accept the same 
writings, have invented such things about the 
prophets of God ? * 

66. (R. 97 ; Ap. 24) Ephr. Syr. Evang, cone, 
expos, (ed. Mcisinger, p. 203), ‘ Quod autem tur- 
batus est consonat cum eo, quod dixit : Qiiamdiu 
vobiscum ero et vo biscum loquar ? et alio loco : 
Tyedet me de generatione ista. Probaverunt me, 
ait, decies, hi autem vicies et decies decies ’ : ‘ Now 
that he w^as distressed agrees with what he said, 
How long shall I be with you and speak with you ? 
and in another place, I am weary of this genera- 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.’ 

(g) For examples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sources, see Ropes, Spruche Jesu, pp. Ill, 
116, 120, 121. 

(A) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources, — The 
following 48 Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the 
Expository Times, Nov., Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59,107, 1771 ^ 

1. Castalani, Commentary on Bukhari, i. 163, 
‘ Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour [i.e. the day 
of judgment) was to come? Gabriel answered, He 
whom thou askest knows no better than he who 
asks.’ 

2. Jakut’s Geographical Lexicon, i. 1, ‘Jesus 
said, The world is^ a place of transition, full of 
examples ; be pilgrims therein, and take warning 
by the traces of those that have gone before.’ 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran, p. 71, 
ed. Constantinop,, ‘Jesus said, Be in the midst, 
yet walk on one side.’ 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the J^oran, p. 
986, ‘ In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written. Beware how ye sit with sinners.’ 

5. ELMustatraf, etc,, i, p, 20, ‘Jesus said, I 
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have treated the leprous and tiie Wind, and have 
cured them ; but wlien I iiave treated the fool, I 
have failed to cure him.’ 

6. EL-Hadaik El- Wardiyyah, i. p. 27, * God re- 
vealed unto Jesus, Command the cliildren of Israel 
that they enter not my liouse save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands; for I 
will not answer any 'one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

The following are from El-Ghazzali, lievival of 
the lleligiotis Sciences : — 

7. i. 8, ‘Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaclies, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

8. i. 26, ‘ Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not all 
of them bear fruit ; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of tliem are lit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9. i. 30, ‘ Jesus said. Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it ; and with- 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be like a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.’ According to 
another version : ‘ Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fool ; and whoso with- 
holds it from them tliat are meet for it, is an evil- 
doer. Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners; 
and give each his due.’ 

10. i. 49, ‘Jesus said, Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the mouth of a brook ; it 
does not drink the water, neither does it let the 
water flow to the fields. And they are like the 
conduit of a latrina which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside ; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, while within are dead men’s bones.’ 

11. i. 50, ‘Jesus said, How can he be a disciple 
who, when his journey is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this w’oiid ? How can he 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com- 
municate by them, not to act according to them ? ’ 

12. i. 52, '‘God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others ; otherwise be ashamed before me.’ 

13. i. 177, ‘Jesus said, If a man send away a 
beggar empty from his house, the angels will not 
visit that house for seven nights.’ 

14. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus — ‘ 0 God, I am this 
morning unable to w’ard oil wiiat I would not, or 
to obtain wiiat I w^ould. The pow’er is in anotlier’s 
hands. I am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is poorer than I. 0 God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
to grieve over me ; make not my trouble to be in 
the matter of my faith ; make not the world my 
chief care ; and give not the power over me to him 
wiio will not pity me.’ 

15. ii. 119, ‘ God revealed to Jesus, Though thon 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit- 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 
love in God and hate in God, it would avail thee 
nothing.’ 

16. ii. 119, ‘Jesus said, Make yourselves be- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to God by removing far from 
them ; and seek God’s favour by their displeasure. 
They said, 0 Spirit of God, then with wiiom shall 
wo converse ? Then He said. Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose works 
will make you desire the next world.’ 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the apostles, How 
would you do if you saw your .brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment? They 
said, We should cover him up. He said, Nay, 
ye would uncover him. They said, God forbid! 
Who would do this? He said, One of you who 
hears a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.’ 
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18. ii. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than “Poor 
man.” ’ 

19. ii. 168, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 
thou this morning? he would answer, Unable to 
forestall what I hope, or to put off what I fear, 
bound by my works, with all my good in another’s 
hand. There is no poor man poorer than L’ 

20. iii. 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, appeared to 
Jesus, and said unto him, Say, there is no God 
but God. He said, It is a true saying, but I 
will not say it at thy invitation.’ 

21. iii. 28, ‘ When Jesus was bom, the demons 
came to Satan, and said. The idols have been 
overturned. He said, This is a mere accident that 
has occurred ; keep still. Then he flew till he had 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
After that he found J esus the son of Mary already 
born, with the angels surrounding him. He re- i 
turned to the demons, and said, A prophet was 
born yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or bare 
a child without my presence save this one. Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
after this night, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness.* 

22. iii. 28, ‘Jesus lay down one day with his 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing by, said, 0 
Jesus, thou art fond of this world. So he took 
the stone and cast it from under his head, saying. 
Til is be thine together with the world.* 

23. iii. 52, ‘Jesus was asked, Who taught thee? 
He answered. No one taught me. I saw^ that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and I avoided 
it.’ 

24. iii. 52, * Jesus said, Blessed is he who aban- 
dons a present pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reAvard) which is absent and unseen.* 

25. iii. 65, ‘Jesus said, 0 company of apostles, 
make hungry your livers, and bare your bodies; 
perhaps then your hearts may see God.* 

26. iii. 67, ‘It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addressing his Lord, without eating. 
Then the thought of bread came into his mind, 
and his communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then he sat down and 
wept over the loss of his communion, when he be- 
held an old man close to him. J esus said unto him, 
God bless thee, thou saint of God ! Pray to God 
for me, for I was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of bread entered my mind, and the ecstasy was 
interrupted. The old man said, 0 God, if thou 
knowest that the thought of bread came into my 
mind since I knew thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, I would eat it with- 
out thought or reflexion.* 

27. iii. 81, ‘Jesus said, Beware of glances; for 
they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
sufficient temptation.* 

28. iii. 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said, Speak not^ at all. 
They said, We cannot do this. He said, Then 
only say what is good.* 

2*9. iii. 87, ‘Jesus said. Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.’ 

30. iii. 92, ‘ Jesus said, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses his honour ; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosoever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.’ 

31. iii. 94, ‘Jesus, passing hy a swine, said to it. 
Go in peace. They said, 0 Spirit of God, sayest 
thou so to a swine? He answered, I would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.’ 

32. iii. 107, ‘Jesus said, One of the greatest of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he knows not.* 

33. iii. 108, ‘Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesus 
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one day -walked with liis apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. Tlie apostles said, Hoav 
foul is the smell of this dog ! But Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth ! ’ 

34. iii. 134, ‘Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him, Verily 
these speak ill unto thee, and dost thou speak 
good ? He said, Each gives out of his store.’ 

35. iii. 151, ‘Jesus said, Take nofc the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves. Lay up 
your treasure with Him avIio will not waste it,* 
etc. 

36. iii. 151, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
verily I have overthrown the world upon her face 
for you ; raise her not up after me. It is a mark 
of the foulness of this world that God is disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at- 
tained save by abandonment* of this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there ; and , 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
world. Often does the pleasure of an hour bestOAv 
on him that enjoys it long pain.’ 

37. iii. 151, ‘ He said again, I have laid the world 
low for you, and ye are seated .upon its hack. Let 
not kings and women dispute with you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the world with kings, for 
they will not otter you what you have abandoned 
and their world ; but guard against women 
fasting and prayer. 

38. iii. 151, ‘He said again, The Avorld seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next world, this 
world seeks him till he obtain therein his full sus- 
tenance ; but if a man seeks this world, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
by the throat.* 

39. iii. 152, ‘Jesus said, The love of this world 
and of the next cannot agree in a believer’s heart, 
even as fire and Avater cannot agree in a single 
vessel.* 

40. iii. 153, ‘Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee ? said, The rags of 
those that Avere before us are good enough for us.* 

41. iii. 153, ‘It is recorded that one day Jesus 
Avas sore troubled by the rain and thunder and 
lightning, and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by ; but Avhen he came there, 
finding a Avoman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then he noticed a cave in a mountain ; but when 
he came thither, ‘there Avas a lion there. Laying 
his hand upon the lion, he said, My God, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting-place, but to me 
thou has given none ! Then God revealed to him, 
Thy resting-place is in the abode of my mercy : 
that 1 may Aved thee on the day of judgment . . . 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
which each day is like a lifetime in this present 
Avorld ; and that I may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast in this Avorld? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, avIio fasted in 
this Avorld ! * 

42. iii. 153, ‘ Jesus said, Woe unto him Avho hath 
this world, seeing that he must die and leave it, 
and all that is in it ! It deceives him, yet ^ he 
trusts in it ; he relies upon it, and it betrays him. 
Woe unto them that are deceived ! When they 
shall be shown Avliat they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love ; and shall be over- 
taken by that AvhereAvith they are threatened I 

i Woe unto him whose care is the AA’-orld, and whose 
! work is sin ; seeing that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by his sin.* 

43. iii. 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the waves of the sea ? Such is the world ; 
take it not for your resting-place.* 

44. iii 153, ‘Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doctrine for which God will love us. Jesus said. 
Hate the world, and God Avill love you.’ 
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45. iii. 154, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in this world, 
m your faith be whole ; even as the people of this 
w^orld are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
so tills world be secured to them/ 

4(3. iii. 154, ‘Jesus said, 0 thou that seekest this 
world to do charity, to abandon it were more chari- 
table.’ 

47. iii. 159, ‘Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar- 
ment Avool. I warm myself in winter in the sun ; 
niy candle is the moon ; my mounts are my feet ; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth ; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have I 
aught in my possession, yet no one on earth is 
richer than L’ 

48. iii. 161, ‘The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
with all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had? She 
said, I cannot count them. He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said, Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands ! Why do they 
not take warning by thy former liusbands ? Thou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
they are not on their guard against thee.’ 

The following two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Warnerus, in notes to his CenUiHa proverhioritm 
Persicorum-, Lugd. Batav. 1644, p. 30 f. (see Fah- 
ricius, Cod, npocr, NT, iii. p. 394 f.) : — 

49. ‘Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peace), 
said. Whoso craves wealth is like a man who 
drinks sea- water ; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not to drink 
until he perishes.’ 

50. ‘Jesus, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
truth, praise God; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure he in- 
creased in the list of thy works, and that without 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to tliy list.’ 

Finally, we have the following Saying : — 

51. Koran, Sur. 5 fin,, ‘ Remember, when the 
apostles said, 0 Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven ? 
he answered, Fear God, if ye be true believers. 
They said, We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease ; and that we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth ; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, the son of Mary, 
said, 0 God our Lord, cause a table to descend 
unto ns from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto ns, unto the Hrst 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a sign from 
thee; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
art the best provider. God said, Verily I will 
cause it to descend unto you ; but whoever among 
you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will surely punish 
him with a punishment wherewith I will not punish 
any other creature.’ 

Literature.— Much of the material relating to the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes of Cotelier (Patres apo8toUci% AnWerp, 1698 ; Eccle- 
sicB Grceoce monumenta, Paris, 1677-86) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years important con- 
tributions have been made by Anger (Synopsis Evangeliomm, 
Leipzig, 1852); Hilgenfeld (NT extra Canonem Receptum'^, 
Leipzig, 1884); and Zahn (Gesch. d. mutest. Eanons, 
as well as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrapha have been fre- 
quently made since those of Gi-abe (in bis Syidlegium, Oxford, 
1698) and Pabricius (in his Codex apocr. NT, Hamburg, 1703). 
See, among others, R. Hofmann, Lehen Jesu naoh den Apokry^ 
pken, 1851 ; Westcott, Introduction to tJie Study of the Gospels, 
Appendix C, 1860, ; j. t. Dodd, Sayings Ascribed to Our 

Lord, Oxford, 1874 ; SchafF, History of the Christian Church, 
vol. i., 1882, pp. 162-7 ; Nestle, NT s^ipplementum, Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 89-92; Preusohen, Antilegomena, 1901, pp. 43-47, 138 f.; 
J. de Q. Donehoe, Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 


1903. Resch brings together a vast amount of materia! reitt' 
ing to the whole subject, and uses the Agrapha as a leading 
argument for his theory (founded on that of B. Weiss) o! 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called in ancient times -r» Xcys<z, and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew sliortly after the death of Christ. This 
document is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (its matter constituting four -fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been known for many centuries to the writers of the Church. 
From it are derived tlie Agrapha, and to vazwing translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the countless textual variants in the Gospels, 
especially those of the ‘ Western Text,* as preserved both in 
MSS and in Patristic quotations, A reconstruction of the 
‘Logia’ is attempted in Hcsch, Die Login Jesu naoh dem 
grkehischcn und hebridseheu Text iviederkergesUUt, ISoA, see 
also his ‘ Aussercnnunische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien* 


CTlf X. 1-5), lS9;5-!»0. 

Eesch’s contention that 75 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, fiirnisii some reason for 
supposing a single common source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s Agrapha do not commend themselves 
to other scholars as probably genuine ; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Problem has been generally rejected. See J. H, 
Ropes, ‘Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht iiberliefert sind: eine kritische Bearbeitung des von 
D. Alfred Resch gesanimelten Materials’ (TIT xiv. 2), 1896. 
For criticism of Resch’s views, see also Jiilieher in ThLZ, 1890, 
col. 321-330 ; Church Quarterly Reeieiv, Oct. 1890, pp. 1-21 ; 
Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, 1892 ; Rahlfs in ThLZ, 1893, 
col. 377 f. ; 0. 0. Torrey in AJTh, Oct. 1899, pp. 69S-703. 

Blomfield Jackson (Twenty-five Agrapha, annotated, London, 
S.P.C.K., 1900) offers sensible* and interesting discussions, with 
some fresh illustrative material. More complete notices of 
literature in Resch, Agrapha, and Ropes, Spriiche Jestt. 

On the Oxyrhynchus ‘Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the editio 
princeps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOPIA IHCOT, Sayings oj Our 
Lord, London, 1S97 ; Lock and Sunday, 2'wo Lectures on the 
* Sayings of Jesus,’ Oxford, 1S97 (with full bibliography); 
Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i., 1898, pp. 
1-3. 


On the Sayings from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus ChristvA 
im Thalmud, 1891 [Eng. tr. by Streane, 1S9S] ; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Spriiche Jesu, pp. 115, 151. 

On the Sayings of Jesus in Mohammedan writers, see J. A 
Pabricius, Codex apocr. NT, iii., Hamburg, 1719, pp. 394-7 ; 
Jeremiah Jones, Newaiid Full Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the NT, i., Oxford, 1798, pp. 451-71 ; R. Hofmann, 
Lehen Jesu nack d. Apokryphen, 1851, pp. 3*27-9 ; D. S. Mar- 
goliouth in Expository Times, vol. v. pp. 59, 107, 177 f., Nov., 
Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894 ; W. Lock in Expositor, 4th ser, vol. be. 
pp. 97-99, 1894. ROPES. 


PAPYRI.— The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writing-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it was employed, have been 
described in vol. iv. of this iJictionary (art. 
Writing). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual writings on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. The Discoveries op Papyri. — The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to light were the 
product of the excavations on the site of Hercu- 
laneum in the middle of the I8th century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, which proved to 
be a library ; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, calcined to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how- 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophical treatises of the Epi- 
curean school, and do not concern us here. All 
other papyri that have hitherto come to li^ht are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are such as to admit of the pre- 
servation of so perishable a material. The date 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 1778, 
when a collection of rolls was discovered by 
fellaheen, probably in the Fayum ; but, since no 
purchaser was immediately forthcoming, all were 
destroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
containing a list of labourers in the reign of Corn- 
modus. Fox a century after this date discoveries 
were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them. 
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The first find upon a large scale was made in 1877, 
on the site of tlie city of Arsinoe, in the Fayum, 
from which several thousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now 
at Vienna. With this event the modern period of 
papyrus discovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 
nessed an ever-increasing flood of papyri, partly 
due to the systematic searches of European ex- 
plorers, and partly to the irregular zeal of the 
natives. The principal localities from which papyri 
have been drawn are the Fayum, a detached pro- 
vince lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
p:gypt,'and the neighbourhoods of the towns of 
Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, and 
Thebes, They are found in the rubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or villages, in the cartonnage of 
mummy-cases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
lawyers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
place of wood), and in cemeteries ; one remarkable 
discovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the ancient Tebtunis) being that of a ceme- 
tery of crocodiles, in which the animals were found 
wrapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
been stufled inside them. There are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 
majority, no doubt, being mere fragments) in the 
possession of the museums and learned societies of 
Europe, many of which have not yet been nn- 
roiled or deciphered. Some of these are literary 
works, relics of the books which once circulated 
among the educated classes, native or foreign, of 
Egypt ; blit the vast majority consists of non- 
literary documents, including official and com- 
mercial papers of all descriptions (census - rolls, 
tax - registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 
loans, etc.), as well as private letters and accounts. 
It is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtained. 

ii. Egyptian Papyri. — The papyri of which we 
have chiefly to speak are Greek, belonging to the 
period after the conquest of Egypt' by Alexander 
and the establishment of the Kolemaic dynasty. 
But in addition to these some mention must be 
made of papyri in the ancient Egyptian language, 
which precede the Greek period or coincide with tlie 
earlier part of it ; and in the later Egyptian lan- 
guage, commonly known as Coptic, which coincide 
with the latter part of the Greek period and con- 
tinue after the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egyptian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing upon the study of the Bible. Concurrently 
with the monuments of stone, they give us records 
of the history of Egypt, with which that of the 
Hebrews is in contact in so many places ; while 
many of them contain copies of the Book of the 
Dead, the principal document of the Egyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may possibly 
have become acquainted to some extent through 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are vrritten in hieroglyphics, the earliest form of 
writing practised in Egypt. Two other forms 
were successively developed from it — the hieratic 
and the demotic. Hieratic papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing to our purpose; de- 
motic are very difficult to translate, and are mostly 
of the nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the latter class, written about 
the end of the 1st cent., has been held to show 
certain resemblances to the narrative of^ the 
Natmty of our Lord ; but the^ resemblance is, in 
truth, very slight and unessential (Griffith, Stories 
of the Migh Priests of Memphis, 1900, pp. 43, 44). 
On the whole, therefore, the later E^ptian papyri 
contain little that concerns the biblical student as 
such. 

iii. Hebrew Papyri.— I f papyrus was used in 
Palestine at all as writing material (see art. 
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Writing, lx, § ii.), no specimens of it could be 
expected to survive in that country ; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 
doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
on papyrus, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up to a very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 
was known to exist. The first publication { contain - 
ing fragments of prayers and business documents, 
from papyri in the Berlin Museum) was made by 
Steinschneider in 1879 ; but these are not earlier 
than the 7th century. Portions of a liturgical 
papyrus-codex, assigned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Cambridge University Library, and there are 
a few fragments at Oxiord and Vienna. Ear 
earlier and more valuable than these is a fragment 
acquired in 1902 by Mr. W. L. Nash, and by him 
presented to the Cambridge University Library. 

It is assigned on palseographical grounds to the 
2nd cent, after Christ, though the materials for 
comparison (consisting mainly of inscrip^tions) are 
very scanty. It contains the Ten Command- 
ments and the commencement of the Shema* 
(Dt 6^-), in a text differing markedly from the 
Massoretic. The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
Dt than to Ex 20^’^^. The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. B and 
in Lk 18^®. The Shema immediately follows the 
Decalogue, but has the introductory words, ‘ These 
are the statutes and the judgments which Moses 
commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt,’ which appear 
in the LXX (and OL). So far as it goes, there- 
fore, this interesting fragment tends to support 
the theory that the LXX not infrequently repre- 
sents a genuine pre - Massoretic Hebrew text. 
(S. A. Cook, PSBA XXV. 34, 1903). 

iv. Greek Papyri. — Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Greek papyri which 
have been brought to light, not many nave any 
direct bearing on the Bible text or history. Never- 
theless, all lists speedily become antiquated by the 
publication of fresh discoveries. The following 
list is believed to be complete up to June 1903 
A. Biblical texts * — 

1. Gn 1^"®, in versions of LXX and Aquila. 

4th cent. Amherst Pap. 3c (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. L). 

2. Gn 14'^; probably a quotation in a theo- 

logical treatise, since the text on the 
verso, in the same hand, is not biblical. 
3rd cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 212. 

3. Ex 19^* Dt 32^-^®. 6th cent. Am- 

herst Papp. 191, 192 [op. cit, pt. ii.). 

$a. 2S15®®-16^. 4th cent. StrassburgPap.911. 
Archiv.f. Papyrusforschung, ii. 227. 

4. Job 2^ 7th cent. Amherst Pap. 4 

[ih. pt. i.). 

6. Ps 5th or 6th cent. Amherst Pap. 5. 

6. Ps 10 (11) M8 (19)6 20 (21) ^^-34 (35)6. 

7th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 37 (Tischen- 
dorf, Mon, Sac, Ined,, Nov. Coll. i. 217). 

7. Ps 11 (12)M4 (15)^ Late 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mus. Pap. 230 (Kenyon, Facsimiles of 
Biblical MSS., pi. 1). 

8. Ps 39 (40) ^6^0 (41)1 Berlin Museum 

(Blass, Zeitschr. f, dg. Sprache, 1881). 

9. Ps 107 (108) 108 (109) 2. 12. 18 (uqj 115- 

122.12/7-186 135 (136)19'88 130 (137)1.6-8 137 

(138) 138 (139)2‘>-28 139 (I40)i-6* i6-i^ 140 

(141)^“^, with several additional small 
fragments. 7th cent, or later. Ambers^ 
Papp, 6, 200 (Grenfell and Hunt, op, cit 
pts. i and ii.). 

*In addition to the papyri here cmunerated, there are 
several biblical fragments in the Rainer collection at Vienna 
and the Bibliothisque Nationals at Paris, as to which no precise 
details have yet been published. 
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10. Ca 1®"®. 7th or 8th cent. Bod]. MS. Gr. 

Bibl g. i (P) (Grenfell, Grcth Papyri, 
i. 7). 

11. Is 3rd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 

{Fuhrer durch die Ausstelluugi 1804, No. 
536). 

12. Ezk with Hexaplaric symbols. 3rd 

cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P) 
(Grenfell, Greek Papyri, i. 5). 

13 Zee 4~Mal 4. 7th cumt. (?) . Heidelberg 
University Library (Specimen facs. in 
Times, Sept. 7, 1892; to be edited by 
Deissmann). 

14. Mt p’9* 12. 14-20^ 3 j.(J cent. Pennsylvania 

Univ. Library (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchtts Papyri, i. 2). 

15. Lk 5'^"® 4th cent. Paris, 

Bibl. Nat. (Scheil, Mem, de la Miss, 
arch, frangaise au Caire, ix. ). 

16. Lk 7^^'*^^ 10^^^’^^. 6th cent. Rainer Pap. 

8021 {Fuhrer, No. 539). 

17. Jn 123-81.215-41 19-25. 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mns. Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxy, 
Pap, ii 208). 

18. Ro li"L 4th cent. Harvard University 

Library {ib, ii. 209). 

19. ICo l*-2o 613-18 73.4. 10- M 5th cent. 

Uspensky Collection at Kiew. 

20. ICo 2s*8 5th cent. St. 

Catherine’s, Sinai (Harris, Biblical Frag- 
ments from Mt, Sinai, No. 14). 

21. 2Th 1^-22. 4th or 5th cent. Berlin 

Museum P. 5013. 

22. He P. 3rd or 4th cent. Amherst Pap. 

36 (Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, 
pt. i.). 

B. Extra-canonical ivritings — 

23. Fragment froni narrative of St. Peter’s 

denial, consisting of parts of seven lines. 
3rd cent. (?) Rainer Pap. (Bickell, Mitth. 
Erzh, Mainer, i. 52). 

24. Logia Jesu; one leaf, containing seven 

sayings of our Lord, with remains of an 
eighth. The first (imperfect) agrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk 6^2 . p^rt of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4^^ ; the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 5^^ ; the 
rest are new. Found at Oxyrhynehus. 
3rd cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. e. 7 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. The Ascension of Isaiah, ch. A § 4-4. § 4 ; 

the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. 5th or 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i.). 

( Theological works — 

26. Philo, rl$ 6 tQv deictjv K\r}pov6pos and irepl 

y€V€(T€03s ’A/3A. 3rd cent. Formerly at 
Gizeli, now in the Louvre (Scheil, Mim. 
de la Miss. arch, frangaise au Caire, 
tom. ix.). 

27. Hennas, Pastor, Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. 3rd 

cent. Berl. Miis. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
Harnack, Sitzungsh, d, Berl, Akad, 
1891). 

28. Hermas, Pastor, Vis, i. 2-3, 12-13 ; hfand. 

xii. 1 ; Sim, ix. 2, 12, 17, 30 ; the last 
fragment contains a portion of the text 
hitherto known only in translations. 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

29. Tract on prophecy, including quotation 

from Hermas, Mand, xL 9. llarnack 
suggests that it may be part of the work 
of Melito wept 'rrpo^TjrelcLs. 3rd“4th cent. 

Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

30. Fragment on the liigher and lower soul ; 

according to Harnack, from a Gnostic 


work of tiie Valentiiiian school. Srd- 
4th cent. Oxyrliynchus Pap. 4 {id.}. 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char 

actor. 3rd cent. Oxy. Pap. 210 {id.}. 

32. Early Ghristian iiyniii, in iri'egiilar metre. 

4tli cent. Ainher.st Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

32a. Admonitions, perliaps logia, very frag- 
mentary. 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. Arcliw, f Papyrusforschmiq, ii. 
217. 

33. Basil, Epp- v. 77 E, vi, 79 B, ecxciii. 

4:32 B, cl. 239 C, ii. 72 A, 5th cent. (?) 
Berlin Museum {Philologus, 1884). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life (f Moses ; extracts. 

5tli cent. Berlin Aliiseum (Blass, Zeit- 
schr.f. dg. Sprache, 1880). 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, de Adoratiom, p. 

242 E-250 D, 286 B. 6tli or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Moyal Irish 
Acad. xxix. pt. 18). 

36. Prayer to our Lord for deliverance from 

sickness and evil spirits, including ele- 
ments of a creed ; regarded by its first 
editor as drawn from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but without adequate grounds. 
4th-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby, 
Ein neues EvangcUenfragment, Strass- 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS, Abraham and 

Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704 -8 6m 
(Wessely, Wmier Studien, 1889). 

38-44. Unidentified fragments of theological 
works. 5th-7th cent. Amherst Papp. 
194-199, 201 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

45-48. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
cxiii. 12ar-c, 13 (Kenyon, Catal. of Greek 
Papyri, vol. i.). 

49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
455, 462, 464 {ib. vol. ii. ). 

52. Ditto. 6th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 

{Catal. of Additions to Dept, of MSS in 
British Musetmi, 1894-99). 

53. Hymn or incantation in Christian terms. 

7th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 
(unpubl.). 

54. Prayer. 7th cent. Brit. AIus. Pap. 1176 

(unpubl. ). 

55. Unidentified theological fragment. Berlin 

Museum. (Blass, Zeitschr, f, dg, Sprache, 
ISSl). 


56. Liturgical fragments, apparently choir 

slips. 7th-Sth cent. Amherst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew - Greek Owoma- 

sticoii Sacrum, Heidelberg University 
Library (Deissmann, Encyd. Bihlica, iii. 
3560). 

D. Documents illustrative of Church history — 
58-60. Reports of appeals by Jew^s heard by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. 7 1 18 {Gr, Urk. 
611), Paris Pap. 68 + Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Berl. Pap. 8111 {Gr, Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes, xxx. 485 ff.; Bauer, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, i. 29, ’who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martymm, 

61, 62. Lihelli, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 250. 
Berl. Pap. 7297 [Gr, Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (Krebs, Sitzungsh, d, h, Akad.^ zu 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48 ; Wessely, Anzeiger 
d, k, k. Akad, in Wien, 3rd Jan. 1894). 
63. Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fayum, 
containing references to Maximus (bishop 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264-282) and his suc- 
cessor Tiieonas. Amherst Pap. Sot (Gren- 
fell and Hunt, Amherst Pa 2 :>yi'ij pt. i. ; 
Harnack, Sitzungsb. d. Berk Ahad*^ Nov. 

1, 1900). 

64. Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 
the presbyter Apollo with regard to a 
woman sent to the Great Oasis by the 

refect of Egypt (perhaps a Christian 
anished during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian). Brit. Mus. Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and blunt, Greek Papyri, ii, p. 115; 
Deissrnann, The Epistle of Psenoshds). 

65. Inventory of furniture of a Christian church 

in tiie village of Ibion (in the Fayum). 
5th-6th cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. d. 2 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit. p. 160). 

66. Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex- 

andria to his clergy. Probably A.D. 577. 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 729 {ih. p. 163). 

67. Rescript from the emperors Theodosius li. 

and Valentinian iii. to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
made to churches on the island of PhUse. 
A.D. 425-450. Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforsclmng, i. 396 ff.). 

68. Christian amulet, including the Lord’s 

Prayer. 6th cent. Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but since burnt 
{ih. p. 429 ff. , where references are given 
to other amulets). 

V. Value of the Papyri.— The direct value to 
biblical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can be briefly estimated. The earlier biblical 
fragments (those of the 4th cent, or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance ; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theory associated with the names of Westcott and 
Hort. Tliey range themselves with the Codices 
t^B and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which WH have shown to be earlier 
than the Textus Receptus, but that particular form 
of it (WH’s ‘ Neutral’) -which there is good reason 
to associate wuth Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus fragments yet discovered are later -than 
the great vellum uncials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXX ; but No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Hexaplaric text, mth 
the earliest extant specimens of tne symbols used 
by Origen. Outside the range of the canonical 
books, the Vienna fragment (No. 23) is too small | 
to admit of any secure deductions ; but the ‘Logia’ 
papyrus is exceptionally interesting, though there 
is no evidence to establish either the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
which can be allowed to them. The ' Ascension of 
Isaiah’ MS is also of considerable value as the 
r)nly extant witness to the Greek text of the work ; 
and the same may be said, to a less degree, of the 
Hermas fragments (No. 28). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much. 

The greater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which they throw on the circumstances 
under which the LaX and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list ; but the indirect evidence is greater, 
both in bulk and in importance. In the Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 
documents, literary and non-literary, written in 
the very country in which the LXX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us both 
how books were written at that time and what 
saannerof Greek was spoken by the foreign resi- 
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dents in Egypt. ^ Similarly, in the papyri of the 
early Roman period, from the 1st to the 4th cent., 
we have examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustrating the methods of book 
production and book circulation before the adop- 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
uncials which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. ^ The results can be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

{a) Lingiiistic. — Previous to the great discoveries 
of papyri, it was usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due to a combination of Hebrew 
influences with the common Greek dialect, which 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish-Greek) circles. 
There ^ is, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in- 
fluenced the translators of the LXX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LXX naturally aftected the style of 
the writers of the NT ; but it is a view" wdiich re- 
quires modification. The papyri show us the dia- 
lect of Greek Egypt in many forms, — the language 
of the Government official, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages ; and in many of them, 
which cannot he suspected of being subject to 
Jewish influences, we find wmrds and phrases 
previously known only in the LXX or the NT. 
Thus the ‘ instrumental ’ use of the preposition If 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 4^^ {er jjdlSSq) §\du} Tpbs ipcis) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism j yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of petitions 
from a village in the Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16^'* 
4P 45^"^ 46^® 47^^* 48^^ Mappelovs (xbv dWois irXefocrt iv 

fiaxoi>ipo>i>s rrapayivoyivov^ ireXddiv Avko$ crbv dWoiS If 
birXoLs, Another papyrus from the same 

neighbourhood (50^^) contains the expression iin- 
jSaXcbF awexoi(J€v, in the sense ‘ he turned to * and 
blocked up’ (a canal), which may he compared 
with the obscure use of the same participle in Mk 
/cal im^aX(hy ^/cXaiei'. Prof. A. Deissrnann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
papyri, was the first to develop it at length, has 
given the followdng list of words occurring in the 
LXX or NT, the use of which is elucidated or con- 
firmed by the papyri : — 

dyyapGvca, dSsXcpds (of members of religious com- 
munities), iLBoXos, ddirTjcrLS, dKardyv/oarros, dfieravbriTOSf 
dva<pdXavros, dvTLX'/jpLTTTcop, dvriX'rjp^pLSf EpKeros, 

dpxtorw/Aaro^uXa^, dairdtopai, (L^ea-is {i/Bdr/av), yij iv 
d^lo-ci (but here D.’s explanation cannot he accepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly oi the 
king), pacrrdtcj, pe^alw<TLSy yivr((ia, yoyyvfw, ypapim- 
revs, ypd<f>(i> {yeypairraL), BidBoxos, Sta/couw, Bwpv^, 
Bodfuos, idv ( = dF), el p.'fjv, iXacdv, ( = dat. commodi), 

ivra^iaar'Bs, ivrev^is, ivibiriov, ipyoSita/crijs, ipuirdv 
quest), icrdTjais, ediXaros, OepiXiov, KaBapbs dir6, xard- 
I KptpLa, KvpcaKbs, XeLTovpyia, XiKp.do3, XL^ (=west, wMch 
is normal in the papyri), Xoyeia, /terd Kal (or ai/v /cal), 
fUKpSs (=iunior), veocpvros, vopos (=nome, the terri- 
torial division of Egypt), bvopa (in such phrases as 
ivrev^is els rb rod ^ariX^cos 6vopa), 6<peiX‘^, d^chviov, 
irapdBetaos, rrapeTrlBTjp.os, rdpeais, vaarofopiov, wepiSi- 
^Lov, wepicrraaLs, TrepLTep.ve<jdai (but D.’s interpretation 
of dffTjpos B,&=dTrepLTep!.vr)ros is untenable), d-jr^i xipucrt, 
r-yxos (genitive TorL(rp.6s, vpdypa ix^iv, TrpdK~ 

Ttap, Tpe/r^drepos (designating an official), irpbdecns 
[dgrm), irpo<p'^T 7 }S, TTVppdKTjs, criTopirpiov, aK€vo<pdXa^, 
CfULpdyBLvos, crovddpiov, (fvyyevijs (as court-title), <ru/i- 
potiXiov, (Tvvix^t c/ppayl^oo, a<pvpls, crw/xa ( = slave), 
riipTjins, vibs BeoO (used as title of Augustus), irtro^ 
\dyiov ( = ass), BtoMlov, y^iXos (as court-ti&e), 
Xe/pdypayov, 

In addition to the light thus thrown on the 

* irt^aaiiiv migbt also be talien to mean ‘ heapingr (earth)*: 
but the construction without an object would be strange, ana 
the expression somewhat tautological, since alont 

would give the same sense. 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish 
evulence with regard to the orthography and the 
gramniatical forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt ; buG on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri has proceeded further than 
is at present the case. A beginning of the ap- 
lication of the material to biblical study has 
een made by A. Thumb [Die sprachgeschicMliche 
Stdlung cles biblischen Griechisch). 

[b] Historical , — On the historical side, the papyri 
provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usages, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
maic and Roman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow-Christians ; some of them re- 
calling, by the number of salutations with which 
they conclude, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Romans or Colossians [e,g, Brit. Mus. Pap. 
404) ; others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written by a scribe, illustrating St. 
Paul’s expressions in Gal 6^^ [e.g, Brit. Mus. Papp. 
311, 413). We have official, legal, and business 
formula in large numbers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, similar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 
where it may be observed that the doubtful word 
of salutation, ^ppwcro, in v.®®, which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egyptian 
usage, which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addressed to an inferior). We have 
records of trials before magistrates, including 
brief summaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tertullus in 
Ac 24-^*. The double name of St. Paul (SaOXos 6 
KoX HaOXos) ceases to be remarkable or to cause any 
difficulty, when we find in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of such double names, showing that it 
was customary for the natives of Oriental pro- 
vinces to assume a Greek or Roman name in ! 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people {e,g. d /cat ILerevetppT}^^ Tcrtdwpos d Kal 

Uavas, The same census-records throw an 

interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 2'^. They prove that a census was held every 
14 years in Egypt under Roman rule, at least as far 
back as a.d. 20 ; while at the same time all the ex- 
tant indications tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard these facts as having some bearing 
on the statement in Luke ; hut the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detail is that of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay { Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 1898, 
p. 131 ffi). A.D. 5-6 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Aug. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor- 
ship of Quirinius, is one of the census-years: B.c. 
10-9, the natural date for the immediately pre- 
ceding census, is too early for the Nativity ; but 
Ramsay argues that the special circumstances of 
Judgea under Herod’s rule would account for the 
census having been held a few years later in that 
province— probably in B.c. 6. Complete evidence 
on the subject is not yet forthcoming ; hut the 
instance is suggestive of the way in which the 
papyri may elucidate the chronology of the NT.* 

{ c ) Textiml. — Yet another branch of biblical study 
which is illustrated by the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. Tliey furnish us with number- 
less examples of Greek writing of the period in 
which the LXX and NT were produced, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under which hooks cir- 
culated in the early ages of the Christian Church ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation of 
the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 

*They may also assist Patristic chronology; Justin’s 
Apology is fixed to a point shortly after a.d. 150 by the men- 
tion of the prefect Muaatius Felix in Brit. Mus. Pap. 358, 


types of text which we find already established by 
tile time tliat our most ancient vellum codices were 
written. Tiiis topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see art. Writing in vol. iv. pp. 951, 
952), and need not be reconsidered here. 

vi. Coptic Papyri.* — The importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well known (see vol. i. p. 672) ; 
but, as in the case of Greek MSS, the majority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
Boliairic papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psalter of the iOth cent., divided between the 
British Museum and the Ry lands Library) is in 
existence ; all the rest are in' the Sahidic or Middle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblical papyri 
hitLerto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptic papyri 
have proved unexpectedly valuable in respect of 
apocryphal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretical) which were hitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few quotations ; while they 
also include a considerable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear- 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Uppei 
Egypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, however, 
still almost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists can be given : the following are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet been notified : — 

1. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5000 ; a large and com- 
plete codex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Proh. 7th cent. Edited by E. 
A. W. Budge [The eaHiest hnoion Coptic Psalter ^ 
London, 1898). Its text agrees markedly with 
that of the largest Greek papyrus Psalter (No. 6, 
above). 

2. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5984 ; part of a very large 
codex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prov., Eccles., Song, Wisdom, 
Sirach), with one small fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Song, Wisdom, and 
Sirach are wholly new, and in the other books 
the text sometimes differs from that published. 
Proh. 7th cent. Described in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum, 
by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

3. Sixteen leaves (apparently out of an original 
32) of a papyrus hook at Cairo, containing a nar- 
rative of the Resurrection and conversations be- 
tween our Lord and the disciples. It appears to 
purport to he a document issued by the Apostles 
to the Church in general, for its information. It 
is orthodox in - teaching, and directed against 
the early ^ Gnostics, Cerinthus (MS ^6pivdo$) and 
Simon being mentioned by name. The MS may 
he assigned to the 4th or 5th cent. , the work itself 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. Described by 
C. Schmidt [Sitzungsh, d, BerL Akad. 1895, p. 
705 ff. ), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrus at Heidelberg, containing the Acta 
Pauli in Sahidic, and showing that (1) the Acts of 
Paul and Theda, (2) the apocryphal correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthians, (3) the Mar- 
tyrium Pauli^ all hitherto generally regarded as 
independent works (hut cf. opinions quoted by 
Harnack, AUchrist. LiUera.tur, i. 128ff*.)> 
really parts of this early and popular romance, 
which for a time circulated with the canonical 
hooks. Proh. 7th cent. Described by C. Schmidt 
[Neue Heidelberger Jahrhucher, vii. *217ff., 1897), 
but not yet published. 

5. Twenty -two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Akhmimic dialect, con- 
taining (a) an anonymous vision of Heaven and 
Hell, imperfect at tlie beginning and perhaps at 

* For information with regard to this s-iction the preseial 
writer is much indebted to Mr. W. E. Crum 
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the end j {h) prophecies of the history of the world 
and tlie coming of Antichrist and Messiah, entitled 
‘ Apocalypse of Elias.’ A Sahidic papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimic MS, to- 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah. The Akh. MS is assigned to the 4th~5th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
would perhaps ratlier suggest the 4th cent, for the 
former and the end of the 5th for the latter). Pub- 
lished by Steindorff (Teajife u. Unters,^ N. F. ii. 3«, 
1899). 

6. Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti- 
lated leaves of an apocryphal GospePin Sahidic, 
which, however, there is ho reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th-6th cent., 
but there seems no reason to place the composition 
of the Gospel earlier than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jacoby {Ein neues Evanqelienfraqment, 
Strassburg, 1900). 

7. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Gesta Pilati 
or Gospel of Nicodemus in Sahidic, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
F. Rossi (Z Papiri Copti del Mus^o Egizio di Torino^ 
1887). 

8. Papyrus at Berlin, containing {a) the Evan- 
geliwm Marim (also called thQ Apokryphon J ohan- 
nis)^ (b) 2o(pLa T??crou X/jicttoO, (c) Upd^ts Herpou, in 
Sahidic. Prob. 5th cent. The Evangelism Marice 
is quoted (without title) by Irenmus (i. 29) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
ch'c. 185. This discovery is especially interesting 
as enabling us to test the accuracy with which 
Irenjeus represents his opponents’ views. De- 
scribed by C. Schmidt {Sitzungsb. d. Perl, Akad. 
1896, p. 839 ff. ) ; the Ilpa^is lUrpov has recently been 
published by him [Texteu. Unters,^ N. F. ix. 1, 1902), 
but the other treatises have not yet appeared. 

9. Bruce Gnostic Papyrus, at Oxford, contain- 
ing {«j) the two * books of Jeu,’ a work aldn to the 
Pistis Sophia, but earlier in date, belonging prob- 
ably to the first half of the 3rd cent. ; (6) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assigned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in Sahidic dialect. According to Schmidt, the first 
belongs to the Severian type of Gnosticism ; the 
second to the kindred, but not identical, Sethite- 
Arehontican type. Edited by C. Schmidt {TU, 
Bd. viii. 1892). 

10. Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing frag- 
ments of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Bartholomew, Philip, and Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimic. Edited by 0. von Lemm 
[Bull, de VAcad, Imp, des Sciences de St. Peters- 
burg, nouv. s6r. 1, No. 4, 1890). 

11. Papyrus at Leyden, containing {a) a magical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory; 
(5) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, in 
Sahidic. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser [Mamiscrits 
Copies d%i Musi>e d^AntiguiUs d Leide, 1897, p. 
441 ff.). 

12. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5001, a large and com- 
plete codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Patristic 
homilies, in Sahidic. Described in Crum’s cata- 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum. 

13. Brit. Mus. Pap. 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidic. Described by Crum, 
op, cit., and to be edited by him shorty in the 
publications of the Text and Translation Society, 

14. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athanasius and records of the Council of Nicjea, 
Edited by F. Rossi (Z Pap^H Cbpifi, 1884). 

15. Legends of saints, homilies, etc., in papyri, 
at Turin, edited by Rossi, op. cit, (1885-1892). 

The numerous papyri (mostly small) contain- 


ing letters and other documents which illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Egypt, fall outside the scope 
of this article. 

Literature.-— Kenyon, Palceography of Greek Papyri, 1899, 
ch. i.; the annual Arahmlogical Reports of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, includinf? sections on ancient, Grseco-Roman, 
and Christian Ejjypt (from 1893) ; P. Viereck, ‘ Bericht fiber die 
iiltere PapyrusHtteratiii* ’ [before 1877] and ‘Die Papyrualit- 
teratur von den 70er Jahren bis 1898’ (in Jahresh. ii. a. Port- 
schritte d. class. Altertumswissenschafi, vols. 98 and 102); 
Seymour de Ricci, ‘Bulletin Papyrologique ’ in the JRevneden 
Etudes Grecques (intermittently from 1901) ; AraMu fiir Papyr- 
riisforsehuiig, edited by Wilcken (from 1900); Deissmann, Bidel- 
studien (1895) and Neue Bibelstudien (1897), with Eng. tr. of 
both series by A. Grieve [Bible Stu<^->^'=> 1901); Moulton, 

‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri,’ u. 'Classical Rem'eto, 
XV. 31, 434, Expositor, Apr. 1901 and Peb. 1903 ; the principal 
publications of papyri (Egypt Exploration Fund, British 
Museum, Berlin Museum, Rainer collection at Vienna, Lord 
Amherst’s collection, etc.); and works cited in the course of 
this article. F.G. Kenyon. 

WAGES. — The usual OT term for ‘wages’ is 
sdkhdr; less frequently the cognate nnsipD maskoreth, 
and peullah. ^ethnan is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. As wages are the price paid or the 
reward given for labour, mehir, ‘ price,’ may 
sometimes * be translated ‘ wages ’ or ‘ hire ’ ; and 
conversely the terms for ‘wages’ are sometimes 
translated ‘ reward. ’ t The usual NT term is piados, 
misthos. The term dpihvLor, opsonion, is translated 
‘ wages’ in Lk (of soldiei's), Ro 6^ (‘ the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co 11®. According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 6®^ d^ibviov ‘ =(1) “provi- 
sion-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to troops ” ; (2) in a more general sense, 
“wages.”’ It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers.:]: 

[A) Old Testament. — There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Old Testament, because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
was done either by members of the family or by 
slaves. We may, however, take ‘ wages ’ in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the labourer. From this point of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes : (i. ) 
the farmer and his family living cliietly on the 
actual produce of their work ; (ii.) relations outside 
■ the family in its narrow modern sense ; (iii. ) slaves ; 
(iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, etc., giving 
all their time to a master ; (v. ) craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters, etc., working for different customers. 
It may be as well to say at once that the available 
data are extremely meagre, so that only general 
statements are possible. 

i. A farming family living chiefly by its own 

labour on its own land depended for the return 
for its labour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of agriculture. 
These, of course, varied : for the general condition 
of things, see Agriculture (in vol. L), Palestine 
(in vol. iii.), etc. But the accounts which we hav’-e 
of the families of Saul and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suggest that in earlier times the yeomen-farmers, 
as we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. The prophets of the 8th cent. (Is 3^*^ 
5® 10®®, Am 2®'® 3®* 5^^- ^®) and the Book of Nehe- 

miah (ch. 5) show that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the small farmers 
were burdened with various charges,§ taxes, usury, 
etc., and hardly made a livelihood. 

ii. Remuneration of dependents. — - There were 
often associated with the actual family, more 
distant relations and other dependents. These 
shared the work and the life of the family, prob- 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but receiving, 
as we should say, board and lodging; living ‘aa 

*e.<7. Mic3M. Ru2i*. 

. 1 1 Mac 328 14-32^ and (apparently) 1 Es 4B6. 

§ This is rather an inference for the period of the cl(»e of th? 
monarchy. 
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one of the family,’ but often with inferior comfort 
and less consideration. Thus the ‘ poor relation ’ 
would be provided for ; and ‘ the poor within thy 
gates and the Levite,’ who are so often commended 
to the charity of the pious Israelite (Ex Dt 
10 i4i!t5-29 IQ7. 8j^ would uo doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefactors. Thus 
Moses kept the Hocks of his father-in-law Jethro 
( Ex 3 ^) ; and Jacob, at the beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gn 29^^). The sequel (cf. § iv.) shows that 
dependents might also become hired servants at 
hxed wages. 

iii. Rmimneration of slams. — Their remuneration, 
like that of the previous class, consisted of ‘all 
found,’ and varied according to the circumstances, 
diaracter, and goodwill of the master. We should 
gatlier that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the case in the East. See also art. 
Servant in voL iv. 

iv. Wages of ki/'elings in continual employment, 

— The class of whom we read most are the priests ; 
their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the sacrihces, and of freewill offerings. Probably, 
as a rule, either a priest had land as a family in- 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some priestc 
received a stipend from the owners of a private or 
tribal sanctuary. Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be i^riest of his sanctuary 
for a yearly salary of 10 pieces of silver (shekels), 
a suit of clothes, and his board and lodging (Jg 
I'jia. doubt this was fairly liberal ; yet when 

the Danites invited him to go with them ‘ he was 
pleased ’ {Polychrome Bible), probably expecting a 
larger income. Thus he became priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized ; see art. Priests and Levites 
(in vol. iv.), §Sf, § 10 b. 

In early times there were no j>rofessional soldiers ; 
pi-obably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of provisions or arms to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forces of horsemen and 
chariots must have received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4 ^ 6 - 28 )^ In 2 Ch 25® Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver; the 
hiring Avould be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be^ augmented by royal gifts, as in 
the case of David (1 S 17^), and grants of land. 
Thus we read in 1 S 8^^^* ‘ The king will take your 
fields, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.’ 

Little is said about the pay of other classes of 
hirelings. Jacob purchased a wife by seven years’ 
service (Gn 29^®}, and of course bad ‘all found* 
during the period ; afterwards he was paid by a 
portion of the increase of the flock (30®^®) ; but 
we do not know the normal price of wives ; it 
probably depended on the eagerness of the would- 
be son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla- 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in early times. It increased with the growth of 
civilization. The hirelings were suffieienSy numer- 
ous to he the subject of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24l^ Lv22i® (H), Ex 12« (P). The pay- 
ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv25®®'®®) to minimize slavery 
amongst the Jews. The hireling seems to have 


been at the mercy of his employers as to the 
amount of his wages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Laban changed Jacob’s wages ten 
times (Gn 3F). Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of the wage-earner (Dt 24^'^, 
Jer 22^=^, Mai 3^) ; he was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end of each day (Dt 
24^^ Lv 19^^ Job 7^), but Lv refers to a ‘ servant 
hired year by year.’ The hireling was considered 
inferior in industry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15^® ‘to the double of the hire of a hireling 
hath he served thee.’ In the earlier periods of 
Israelite history, when almost every^ family had 
its own land, it would be the exceptionally poor 
‘ ne’er-do-well ’ who was on bad terms with his Idn, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 24^’* speaks of the hireling as ‘ poor and needy 
. . . of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the family 
was less close than that of the slave ; he has no 
share in the family sacra-, he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12^''TP]) ; nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holj’' food ^Lv 22^®). When we 
consider these facts, together with the control of 
the labour market by the emiffoyer, and the full 
advantage which the latter took of the situation, 
we may be sure that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the miserable condition of the 
working classes in Job 24^’^^ will refer to hired 
servants. In the case of the corv6e, or compulsory 
service for public works, no wages were paid be- 
yond food and lodging. The corvie was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (1 K 5^® 12^), and 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22^®). 

V. Wages for occasional pieces of work, — Pro- 
phets, priests, judges, etc., received payment under 
different names for the occasional services rendered 
by them to their clients (Mic 3^^). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gifts, shares of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. The gifts or 
bribes varied witli the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul considered that Samuel would 
accept a quarter of a shekel as a sufficient fee for 
information about his lost asses (1 S 9®). Jeroboam’s 
wife going to Ahijah, disguised as an ordinary 
woman, took him ‘ ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
a cruse of honey ’ (1 K 14®). But the princes who 
consulted Joseph (Gn 41^“* )» Balaam (Nu 22^'^), and 
Daniel (Dn 2® 5^®), made them munificent offers of 
wealth, power, and honour. 

There are references to various kinds of crafts- 
men who must have worked ‘ by the job’ so to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were paid. Judah’s payment 
of a kid to Tamar (Gn 38^^) may be mentioned 
here. 

Code of jffawmwra&i— This code, which, is dated about B.a 
2285-2242 (Johns), includes provisions as to the fees to be paid 
to doctors and builders; and as to the wages of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickmakers, tailors, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, cows, 
waggons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a noble a suc- 
cessful opeiation for a wound or an abscess in the eye, he 
receives ten shekels of silver ; if for a poor man, five ; if for a 
slave, two. But if the noble dies or loses his eye, the doctor's 
hands are cut off; in the case of a slave, the doctor replaces 
him if he dies ; pays half his price if he loses Ms eye. For 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekels, 
according to the rank of his patient. A cow- or sheep-doctor 
receives one-sixth of a shekel of silver lor a cure, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the animal’s value if it dies. A builder is to 
be paid in proportion to the size of the house ; and if it collapses 
through faulty construction and the owner is killed, the builder 
is to be put to death ; if other damage is caused, suitable com- 
pensation is to be paid. 

Oxen, boatmen, reapers, threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the 3'ear ; the hire for the ox being 4 * of com, of a 

boatman or thresher 6, of a reaper or shepherd 8. 

There were also hirings by the day, as follows : (a) reckoned 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gwr. 
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in ka * of coi’n ; for threshing, ox 20, ass 10, calf 1 ; oxen, 
waggon, and driver, 180 ; or waggon, 40 ; (b) reckoned in of 
silver ; boat, 3 ; carpenter, 4 ; tailor, brickmaker, or stonecutter, 

5 ; labourer, for first five months of the year, 6; for the last 
seven months, 5. A freight boat to carry 60 gur of com could 
be hired for one-sixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code many regulations are laid down as to slaves; 
little is said as to their Treatment or the provision made for 
their maintenance, hut we may conclude that they were treated 
with the comparative humanity and consideration usually ac- 
corded to them in the ancient East. For instance, the code 
implies that a master would be willing to pay two shekels, or 
the e(pu valent of three months’ wages to a shepherd, for the 
cure of a slave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 
children were free. 

It will be noticed that wages, as in mediaeval codes, are fixed 
by law. We may surmise, from the analogy of the Middle Ages, 
that these regulations were made in the interests of the em- 
plo.s'ers ; and that, practically, the rates fixed were a minimum, 
and that higher wages were often paid. 

[B] The Apoceypha and the New Testa- 
ment. — The references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament are still comparatively 
few, and do not suggest that any very important 
changes had taken place. 

i. The farmers, etc. , profited by the order main- 
tained by the Roman government and the Herods, 
hut probably this advantage was more than counter- 
balanced by the weight of taxation and the fraudu- 
lent extortions of the publicans. 

ii. Dependents^ poor relations, etc., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old. 

iii. Slams were still well treated in the East, and 
fairly well when serving in the households of Greeks 
or even Ptoinans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in factories or on large farms, or manning 
ships, was often scanty and sordid. Cf. art. Servant 
in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages paid for continuous service. — In To 6^^ 

the angel Raphael, professing ^ himself to be a 
member of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tobit, is hired by the latter as travelling com- 
panion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a large debt; so that hired servants were sometimes 
plac^l in positions of trust. Raphael’s wages were 
to be a drachma a day and ‘all found,’ with the 
promise of a bonus at the end of the engagement 
if he gave satisfaction. Similarly, the labourers in 
the vineyard (Mt 20) received a or denarius, 

whose value ‘ was the same as that of ’ the drachma 
■in ordinary transactions’ (art. Money in vol. iii. 
p. 428^). The shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-crown, and the denarius about f as 
much silver as a shilling; probably, too, the 
labourers received food. The mere statement of 
the weight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages ; and to a large extent our data 
rather serve to fix the value of silver than the 
real wages of labour. If we may reckon the price 
of wheat in NT times at from 16s. to £1 a 
quarter, a denarius or drachma, about 9^d. a 
day, with food, would be very roughly equivalent 
to the present wages of a London charwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 29s. 
a quarter. 

We are told^: that before the time of Julius 
CfEsar a foot-soldier was paid | of a denarius a 
day, a centurion |-, a horse - soldier a denarius ; 
that these w'ages were doubled by Julius Caesar, 
and further increased by Augustus, and again by 
Bomitian. The Praetorian guards received double 

^ feere are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-earners. Sir^7^® 
speaks of the ‘hireling who giveth thee his life’ 
(inarg. ‘ soul’). On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir 37^^} not ‘to take counsel . . . with a hireling 
in thy house about finishing his work.’ It was 
still necessary (Sir 34^, and later still Ja 5^) to 
denounce those who kept back the wages of their 

* 300 ka-l gur (Johns). 1 180 * 1 shekel (Johns), 

t Ramsay’s iioman Aniiguiires, p. 391. 


hired servants. Mercenary soldiers appear in 
1 Mac 

In Mk 1-® Zebedee has a paid crew [iiardtaroi) for 
his fishing-boat ; and hired servants {fiiardLoi) appear 
in the parables of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15^^* and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20^* ^). The 
former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and the latter, that 
there was a class of free labourers who were, as in 
the Old Testament, hired and paid by the day. So, 
too, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4®*^, Ja 5“*). The 
service of the ‘ hireling ’ or free labourer is still 
lightly esteemed : ‘ the hireling . . . fieefch because 
he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep’ (Jn 
10^®) ; and the Apostles style themselves and their 
fellow-Christians the ‘slaves’ (SouXoi), never the 
‘ hired servants,’ of Christ. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, ‘hire’ (facrdds), from men 
whom they serve (Lk 10^, 2 Co 11®, 1 Ti 5^®). God is 
said to give ‘ hire ’ or wages (Mt 5^^ 20®, He 11® etc. ); 
on the other hand, there are ‘ the wages [6^<bvia) of 
sin’ (Ro 6-'*) and ‘ the wages (,atcr^ot) of unrighteous- 
ness ’ (2 P 2^® etc. ). 

Mt 5^^ ‘ whosoever shall impress thee to go one 
mile ’ implies the existence of the corvee or exaction 
of forced labour. 

V. The wages of occasional service. — The Apoc- 
rypha and tiie New Testament give us no definite 
information as to the payment for pieces of work 
done by smiths, carpenters, etc. 

Literature. —Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, pp. 185, 217 f.; 
Nowaok, Lehrhuch der Heb. Arch. i. pp. 221-250 ; Bonzinger, 
Heb. Arch. pp. 204-223 ; W. H. Bennett, ‘ Economic Conditions 
of the Hebrew Monarchy (Labour),’ in Thinker, April 1893; 
0. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World {Code of 
J^ammurabi), 190a BeNNBTT. 

SHIPS AND BOATS.— Under the designation 
‘ships’ are included in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose Phoenician 
crews ‘did their business in great waters’ (Ps 
107^), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 K 9^®* 38) from the head of the Gulf of ’Aljcabah 

in the Red Sea to Ophir in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boats of the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6^ 2P; called Sea of Galilee in Mt 
4^®, Mk 7®h Jn 6^; and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk 5^), such as that in which our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached His timid dis- 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk ‘ Boats ’ 

are mentioned in the AY only twice. The term 
is applied once to what were, apparently, lake 
fishing-craft (Jn 33 TrXoLdptov). It is used again, 
in the story of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, 
of the boat (<r/c(£<^7?) of a sea-going ship which was 
hoisted up on account of bad weather after being 
towed astern during the first part of the voyage 
(Ac 27^®). This boat was afterwards lowered again 
by the crew of the ship, but cut adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul’s advice (vv,®®' ®3).* 

A. Ships of the Old TESTAMENT.--It seems 
proper to make mention here, as belonging to the 
category of ‘ ships,’ although denominated an ‘ ark ’ 
{n:?j?), of the huge three-decked vessel said to have 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (Gn 
Q14. 15. 16 )^ and apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steering or propulsion. It was to be of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 

* A ‘ferry-boat ’ is perhaps mentioned in 2 S 19 ^ 8 , if the MT 
is correct, although such a meaning of 
is ’not found’ elsewhere. But prob. Wellhausen (followed by 
Driver, etal.) is right in reading 'n nfiKh ‘ and they crossed 
over the ford.’ This is implicitly supported by the LXX w«J 
kXstroCpyvia'etv Xiirovpytot.v (i.6., by coniusion Of *1 and % 
the reading adopted by Budde in <8JS02’)* 
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petuation of the species, from destruction by water. 
If we assume the form of the ark to be conceived 
as tliat of an ordinary? ship, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as given in Gn 6^® being 
exceeded until the construction of the Great 
Eastern steamship, built at Millwall by Brunei 
in 1858, with accommodation for 4000 passengers, 
and with a capacity of 24,000 tons, which is slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
further, art. Flood in vol. ii. p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (nu«) 
is in Gn 49^®, where Zebulun is spoken of in tlie 
Blessing of Jacob as a haven for them. The next 
is in Nil 24^^ where the Balaam oracles speak of 
ships from the coast of Kittim as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
be ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Merchant ships are mentioned in 1 K 9-® (cf. 
10'-^^ ‘a navy of Taeshish’); and in Ps is 

given the heart-stirring description of a sailor’s life I 
in a sea-going shij). In Pr the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and fche merchant ships which bring 
goods from afar. In Pr 30^^ ‘ the way of a ship in 
5ie midst of the sea’ is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too wonderful for the 
writer. The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and stars only for a guide to the Phoenician 
mariner, and these often, as in St. Paul’s voyage 
(Ac 27^^), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those who, like these 
experts, were gifted with the hereditary instinct 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship’s course, nevertheless urging her through the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wonderful as that the disposition of the muscles 
and feathers of an eagle should enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment without apparent motion of its wings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In 1 K 926 (n 2 Ch and {\\ 2 Ch 
921 ) we have the accoimt of the building of Solo- 
mon’s merchant ships at *E?ion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of A^:abah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phcenician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon’s father, 
David ; and of their voyage to Ophir and back 
with 420 talents of gold (equal to £2,583,000). The 
last of the above passages has a notice of the tri- 
ennial visit of Solomon’s and Hiram’s ships ‘ to 
Tarshish,’* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter being considered so plentiful as to be re- 
garded of no account), ivory, apes, and peacocks. 
These were genuine sea-going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relate to the same century and to 
the 40 years of Solomon’s reign (c. 970-930 B.c.), 
when Tyre was at the height of its prosperity, and 
Shashank (Shishak) l., of the 22nd dynasty, or his 
immediate predecessor, was the ruling Pharaoh of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Phoenicians have not 
left us either literature or sculptures from which we 
can form an idea of the kind of ships used on these 
voyages ; nor have we any Assyrian representa- 
tions of them until two centuries later in the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, when all the sea 
trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 
Phoeniciaiis, who had also absorbed that of the 
Egyptians (Herodot. i. 1). A century later still 

*The Chronicler here confuses a ‘ship of Tarshish’ (i.e, a 
large vessel fitted to go long voyages) with a ship going to 
Tarshish, Wherever the latter port was, whether (as most 
believe) identical with Tartessus in Spain, or Tarsus, or some 
district in Greece or Italy, it could not have been reached by a 
vessel sailing from 'Ezion-geber unless by circumnavigating [on 
every ground a most unlikely supposition] the continent of 
"Africa." 


Ezekiel (27®’®) speaks of the royal merchant diips 
of Tyre, which traded with Syria and various 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the oars 
were of oak of Bashan, and the benches of the 
rowers of ivory inlaid in wood from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of tine embroidered linen, their 
crews from Zidon and Arvacl, and their pilots from 
Tyre. But This description, although no doubt 
applicable to the royal yachts, may considered 
to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 
ships. 

The question of the much disputed situation of 
the port of Ophir to which Solomon’s ships traded 
from 'Ezion-geber in the Gulf of ’ Alvahah, bringing 
back gold, ivory, almug trees, and peacocks (1 K 
928 iQ 22 j^ belongs to another section of this Dic- 
tionary (see art. Ophir in vol. iii.) ; but the length 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
interval of three years ( 1 K lO^^) between the arrivals 
of the ships at 'Ezion-geber, indicates a great dis- 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks still abound. 
Such voyages would necessitate the ships being 
laid up in some safe port betAveen the months of 
May and October, during tlie bad weather and 
heavy sea which accompany the S.W. monsoon, 
as is the case at the present day with the Indian 
and Arab trading vessels which annually frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden.* 

Although we have no contemporary representa- 
tions of Phoenician sea-going ships of Solomon’s 
time, we have drawings of Egyptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date,_ and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the early 
Phoenicians and those of Hiram and Solomon to 
have been constructed. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, their crews, 
and their merchandise from a general^ point of 
view ; but they are more or less conventional, and 
the technical errors in onr own marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon accuracy of nautical detail, as the 
drawings may have been made by artists who did 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea- 
men. Unfortunately, also, many important de- 
tails are missing from the models of ancient ships 
in the museums. The Egyptian ships were for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the Bed Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to Koptos 
on the Nile. 

The first Bed Sea voyage of which we have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassfis, near Kosseir, in the Valley of Hamma- 
m 0 .t, on the road from Koptos to the Bed Sea. 
This commemorates the expedition sent by Pliaraoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ba of the 11 th (a Theban) dynasty to 
the ‘ Land of Pn^nit ’ (or Punt), the site of which is 
as much disputed as that of Ophir or Tarshish, 
and is considered by M. Edouard Naville to be but 
a ‘ vague geographical designation.’ See, further, 
art. Put in vol. iv. p. 176 f. The destination of 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and was in all probability in 
the \4cimty of the present Somaliland on the east 
coast, where there existed an entrejydf for the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
by the Egyptians of those days. This first ex- 
pedition to Punt must have taken place, according 
to Brugsch, 250 years after the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) was correctly infornied by the 
Tyrians, i,e, about 1500 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years before the birth of Abra- 
ham ; hut, according to Mariette, even earlier than 
this. We have no account of this expedition, nor 

* Fin6lB,y'a Direotory Jor the Navigation of the IndimOemk 
1870, p. 659. 
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SuHj sculptures showing the kind of ships employed 
on it. 

The next important Red Sea expedition men- 
tioned on tlie monuments was sent during the 
18th dynasty, also to the Land of Punt, in the 
reign of queen Hatsepsu I., sister of Thothmes II. 
(during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt); 
tiie sculptures on the walls of Deir el-Bahri,* near 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, fully illustrate 
this important event, including the ships used (see 
Elinders Petrie, History of Egypt ^ ii. The 

place of departure by the overland route from 
the Nile to tlie Red {Sea, on the outward voyage, 
as well as the port of reshipment of the goods 
brought by the expedition on its return by the 
same route, was doubtless the ancient Koptos 
(now Qoft), as in the earlier expedition before 
mentioned ; the Red Sea port of embarkation and 


the height of their prosperity in the land of Goshen 
(Gn 47^"^* Ex P), which they had inhabited for 
more than a century, it is probable that, as their 
occupation was that of shepherds and cattle- 
dealers located in the midst of the Delta, they 
would see and know but little of what was going 
on so far south of them as Koptos and Thebes, 
and absolutely nothing of the sea-going ships of 
which the expedition was composed. Consequently, 
no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
or boats was carried away with them from Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus ; and the forty years of 
subsequent wandering in the wilderness would 
have sufficed to ensure the obliteration from their 
memories of any such knowledge had it been 
acquired. 

It was not until the reign of Solomon that the 
Israelites commenced to build ships (1 K 9^®), an 



1. DESnlSIIEII (middle EGYPT). W. WALL, N. HALF. TOMB OF ANTA, B G. 3GOO. SAILING SHIP WITH 
ANTA STANDING BY THE CABIN. 


disembarkation being Tua or OEnmun, known 
later as Philoteras (after it had been so renamed 
by the Ptolemies), and now as Old Kosseir, not 
far from the modern port of that name in lat. 
26® 7' N., and distant from Koptos about 100 miles. 
As regards the African port depicted in the sculp- 
tures as the object of the expedition, and called 
the Land of Punt, there is some doubt. But for 
the African ebony [Dalhergia melanoxylon, G.P.R., 
so much in request for temple furniture in Egypt) 
and other trees which are represented as groAving 
near the place of landing,* the land-locked port of 
Berbereh already spoken of, which has ahvays 
been a great mart for the products of the interior, 
might be intended ; and even these trees may have 
been artistically introduced to indicate a part of 
these products. 

_ Although the Children of Israel must, at the 
time of queen Hatsepsu’s expedition, have been at 
* These trees are not now found near the seashore. 


art which, through the friendship of Hiram king 
of Tyre for David and his son (2 S 5^^ || 1 Ch 14^ 
and 1 K 5^), they learned from the Phoenicians, 
who supplied the pilots and mariners for these 
ships (1 K 9^'^). Whether the Phoenicians brought 
their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia at the time of their early 
migration (Herod, i. 1, vii. 89) or learnt it from 
the Egyptians, is a mystery.^ Boatbuilding Avas 
certainly a veiy ancient art in Egypt, as in the 
tomb of Ti at Sakfira (5th dynasty, c. 3680-1500— 
3660 B.C. [Petrie]) it is represented in the Avail 
sculptures in all its details. 

The merchant ships of queen Hatsepsu’s expedi- 
tion to the Land of Punt, as delineated on the Avails 
of the temple of Deir el-Bahri,* are long vessels 
cntA^ed upAA'ards at each extreme, as we see the 
Phoenician triremes of the 7th cent. B.C. depicted 

* Egifp. ExyL Fund, pt. iii. vol. 15, pi. Ixxii., Ixviii., Ixxiv,, 
Ixxv. ; Petrie, i!.c. p. 84. Of. figs. 3 and 4 on p. 364, 
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on the Assyrian monuments, but without their 
iigiireheads ; tlie stern is recurved towards the 
bow like the u}klifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends in a trumpet mouth — the conventional repre- 
sentation of tlie papyrus plant — a form adopted 
also by the Phoenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. The mast, in- 
stead of being of the more ancient ‘ sheerlegs ' 
form (as we see it in fig. 1 on the walls of the tomb 
of Aiiba at Desh^sheh, 5th dynasty, c. B.C. 3600), 
consists of a single spar, placed a little forward of 
the centre of the ship, and is kept in its place by 
‘ slu'ouds’ and a ‘stay’ ; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout 
‘jeers,’ or halliards, attached to each side of the 
* bunt,’ or middle of the ‘yard,’ and secured to the 
gunwale of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
form and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the sliip herself, l3ut the upper one is 
a good deal shorter. Each yard is in two pieces, 
‘fished’ together in the middle of its length by 
means of cordage, the centre of the lower yard 
being securely lashed to the mast near the level 
of the gunwale. This lower yard is supported by 
numerous ‘ lifts’ * at uniform intervals (apparently 
fibout seven in number on each side), which are 
‘ rove ’ through ‘ sheaves ’ or ‘ snatches ’ placed one 


and Roman ships of later date. A noticeable 
arrangement for strengtiiening these sea-going 
ships is a tigiitly stretched and very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stern in the centre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supi)orted on strong wooden props with 
forked heads. This is doubtless to afford support 
to the weakest or curved ])ortion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne — a very 
necessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining in a heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 ft. , the space 
between the foremost oar and tlie extremity of the 
bow is about IS ft. in length, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have been 102 ft., of 
which a length of about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the curves of the bow and 
stern. A row of port - holes, corresponding in 
number to the oars, is indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a second tier of oars, as we see in 
the Phoenician and Assyrian triremes of the 7th 
and 8th cents. B.O, The ships are steered, not 
‘ by a single rudder passing through the keel,’ as 
in the more modern arrangement described by 
Herodotus (ii. 96), but by two very stout paddles, 
one on each quarter, having simple broad blades 



DifiSHASHEH (middle EGYPT). COFFIN OP MERA, B.C. 3500. BOAT CONVEYING 
OFFBRINGB TO THE TOMB. 


fibove the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extremity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modern usage, to the upper yard, 
which can be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail ‘ brailed up ’ at plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on each 
side, attached half-way between the mast and the 
yardarm. The ‘ foot ’ of the sail is attached to the 
lower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail is furled. The 
‘ braces ’ of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attached to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
t hence to the deck or gunwale ; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Beshaslieh. 
'r here are 15 oarsmen, seated on either side of the 
ships, all engaged in rowing {not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set {pi. Ixxiii, ), and only 
one man plies each of the 30 oars — a universal rule 
in ancient ships. The distance between the rowers 
in a fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 
ffc., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in Greek 

* Precisely as shown in the model of an Indian ship in the 
Indian Institute Museum at Oxford. 




without the remarkable letter D form of the 
Phoenician ones represented on the Assyrian monu- 
ments in the time of Sennacherib, but having long 
‘ looms ’ or handles, winch first pass through 
‘strops,’ or loops of rope, placed on the gun\vale 
midway between the upper end of the stern-curve 
and the point 'where the stern first touches the 
'svater ; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertical height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the gunwale close to the strop ; here is placed 
a crutch or notch in which the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller fixf d to its upper portion and 
curving downwards to the band of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modern rudder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertical 
and ‘ fore and aft.’ We see the same arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Deshdsheii,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sakfirah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 2000 years before queen 
Hatsepsu’s time. A stout stirrup of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on which the loom 
rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar- 
ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
whilst he placed the other against the outside of 
* JSgyp. BccpL Fund^ vol. 15, pi. xxvii. See above, fi». 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 
paddle on special occasions when the loom must 
have been previously lifted out of the crutch ; but 
tlie stirrup may also have been used to support 
tile rudder-paddle when not in use, or when it 
'was ‘ triced up.’ Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown in tomb paintings and in 
tlie model of the 8<.andinavian ship lately found 
at Christiania, to be seen in the Fitt-Bivers Collec- 
tion at Oxford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
starboard side explains the derivation of this word 
from ‘ steer-board.’ Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
oared boats, without masts or sails, are also repre- 
sented in the Deir el-Bahri paintings of queen 
Hatsepsu’s expedition as bringing off goods to the 
ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
wdiich is shipped in a crutch in the centre of the 
stern, but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
ships. 

There is no visible anchor of any kind on board 
the ships, nor any arrangement for using one ; but 
the pilot, on tlie forecastle has a long pole in his 
hand with w^hich he is sounding the depth of the 
water. The only anchor used in those early days 
was a heavy weight, generally a iai'ge stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. No anchor, properly 
so called, is represented in any Egyptian sculpture 
or painting. The hooked anchor l&yKvpa) is first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (I. v. 18) in the 5th 
cent. B.c. ; it w^as without flukes. Homer ahvays 
uses the word eivat, meaning a stone anchor ; and 
Ephorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.C. (Strabo, 
vii. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Scythian prince of the 6th 
cent. B.C. In the time of Herodotus (ii. 96) the 
merchant ships of the Egyptians on the Nile, w^hen 
sailing dowm stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rope from the stern as a dra^ to keep their 
heads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk floating on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as to be acted on by the current which 
pulled the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 
her back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ,♦ * but there is no mention of the use 
of a bow anchor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as easily by the stern as by the 
head, and, paddles which could be lifted out of the 
w^ater being used instead of rudders, there was no 
fear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the case when the modern rudder, hung on ‘ gud- 
geons’ by means of ‘pintles,’ was substituted in 
later times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shoaling 
water at night, as in the case of St. Paul’s ship off 
the island of Melita (Ac 27“®* ^®), where the rudder- 
paddles were triced up clear of the water, is 
obvious. But this vessel had means of anchoring 
by the bows if desired (v,^“), and no doubt the 
Egyptian ships also; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sacks filled with lead or other heavy weights 
being used as anchors. 

Thema5^5 of queen Hatsepsu’s ships were prob- 
ably derived, like the Egyptian ships in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. 96), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabic tree of Nubia (Acaciut 
niloticaf Delile), known to modern Arabs as the 
soni, a, corruption of the ancient Egypt name 
shant, which is as old as the 4th dynasty, or of 
one of the many varieties of this tree in that 
region. The equally common se^dl, or ‘ ash of 
the ancient Egyptians {Acacia seydl, Delile), which 
Canon Tristram supposes to be the ‘ shittim ’ wood 
of the Bible (Ex 25. 26. 37. 38), is scarcely more 
than a variety of the sont, and, like it, is frequently 
* Chesney, voL ii p. 640. 
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mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The ships of Solomon built at ‘E?iou-geber (1 K 
9^®) were probably of the fir and cedar supplied by 
Hiram (1 K which do not grow in Egypt 

or Nubia, although much imported for use in Egyp- 
tian temples from the 5th dynasty downwards. 
No mention, however, is made in the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vi. 24), the ships which traded in the 5th 
cent. B.c. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Calcutta) during four 
montlis of the year, the voyage lasting 20 days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyrus stems as we see them in process of 
construction depicted 3000 years earlier on the 
wails of the tomb of Anta at Deshasheh ; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the time of Herodotus are 
described by him (ii. 96) as being built with- 
out ribs, tiie planks, 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged ‘like bricks’ {Le, probably the planking 
was double, the middle of the outer plank over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘ tree-nails ’ ; the planks were 
caulked with stems of ‘ liyblus ’ [Fapyrus antU 
quorum, L.), the sails being made of the same 
material, which seems incredible ; but whether of 
flax or byblus, the ‘ cloths’ of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 
ropes of Egyptian ships continued to be made of 
byblus (Herod, vii. 25, 34) or of palm fibre as late 
as the 27th or Persian dynasty (b.c. 480), and, 
according to the same autliority (Herod, ii. 96), 
the sails also, — whilst those of the Phoenicians were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Herodotus, were really sea - going 
vessels like those of queen Hatsepsu and Solomon, 
though they carried many thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of cargo ; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the sails of sea-going ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hiram, who im- 
ported it from Egypt (Ezk 27). 

Ah Deir el-Bahri * we see the queen’s ships being 
laden in a port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Ophir, by means 
of porters and ‘ gang- board s’ connecting the ships 
with the shore. The cargo, which is being carried 
and stowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called ‘anti’), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gum, ostrich eggs and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Desh- 
aslieh 2000 years earlier— an indication probably 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which includes 
the giraffe, peculiar to tropical Africa. 

we may safely assume that Solomon’s Mediter- 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at'Ezion-geber, on the Phoenician model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those of queen Hat- 
sepsu, although with possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. Tlxere seems, also, no 
reason to suppose that the ships built at 'E?;ion- 
geber by Jehoshaphat king of Judah a century 
later (1 K 22'^“), or the passenger ship in which 
Jonah embarked at Joppa some thirty years later 
for Tarshish (Jon 1^), and in which the vain use of 
the oars in the ships to endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically described, belonged to a 
different type. 

BMps erf war. —Tlie Egyptian sailors or boatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (ii 164), one of 
the seven classes into which the population of th« 
i Etxpl. Pandypt. iii. vol. 15, pi. Ixxiv, See figs, onp* 364. 
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country was divided, the office of pilot or steers- 
man ranking above all other grades. Probably 
those belonging to merchant ships formed a 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it 
for granted that the Phoenicians and Tyrians fol- 
lowed the same practice in the time of Solomon 
as with certain modifications the Greeks did in 
later times. The crews of war ships seem to have 
been placed in a separate category with the 
soldiers, who, from constant practice at the oar 
on the Nile, were themselves expert galleymen. 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen 
Hatsepsu’s or Solomon’s ships we are not told ; 
but, although these were both commercial expedi- 
tions, it is probable that the ships were prepared 


are stationed in a ' top’ or cage at the masthead. 
During the engagement the sail was ^ brailed ’ up, 
and there was apparently no lower yard to the 
square sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
sepsu of a later date. According to Wilkinson 
(iii. 204), ramming was used in the attack ; but 
the shqjs had no beak for this purpose as in 
Roman days, a lion’s, ram’s, or other animars head 
covered with metal taking its place. 

Thei’e seems to be little doubt that the Egyp- 
tian men-of-war also took part in the Mediter- 
ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
fights during the reign of the Ramses Pharaohs 
against the ships of various nations inhabiting 
the littoral, as they did in the time of Pharaoh- 
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to fight if need be. That men-of-war were speci- 
ally fitted out by the Egyptians for fighting 
purposes in the Arabian Gulf we know from 
Herodotus (ii. 102) and Diodorus (i. 55), who 
both mention the fleet of ‘long vessels ’ built ex- 
pressly for war (called by them ucc) to the number of 
400, whilst the transports were called ttsch (broad), 
and the galleys memch;* and the employment 
of sucA vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
to Ethiopia was frequent, the officers w'ho com- 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, 
and the title of ‘ chief or captain of the king’s 
ships ’ being not uncommon. A sea fight is repre- 
sented at Thebes, in which the Egyptian sol- 
diers in military dress are seen rowing. In the 
men-of-war of the 4th and 5th dynasties slingers 
* Wilkinson, Anc, Sgypt., vol, i. p. 274. 


necho (Herod, ii. 159) ; their victories over com- 
bined forces of Dardanians, Teucrians, Mysians, 
and, apparently, over Pelasgians, Daunians, 
Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on the 
monuments. 

Of the Fhosnieian war vessels which were con- 
temporaneous we have no knowledge ; and it is to 
the Assyrian monuments of a later date that we 
are indebted for pictorial representations of them 
in a very crude way. During the three invasions 
of Syria and Phoenicia by Shalmaneser IV. in the 
reigns of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
king of Israel (B.c. 726-721, 2 K lS^-i^), Josephus 
tells ns, on the authority of Menander (342-291 
B.C.), that the Assyrian monarch, in order to quell 
a revolt in tbe island of Tyre, made use of 60 
Phoenician galleys with 800 men to row them, but 
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^va3 utterly defeated by the Tyrians 'svitli 12 ships, 
which took 500 prisoners.* * * § 

Sennacherib, who had sent the Rabshakeh to 
Hezekiah to reproach the living God (2 K ^), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second 
time within three years, took, a few years later, 
his Phffinician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris and built a fleet of Ids own, with which 
lie made a successful raid on the Chaldfean settle- 
ment in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of 
Persia. It is these Phoenician catapkract triremes, 
witli two tiers of oars, and having beaks, masts, 
and sails, that we see represented in the sculp- 
tures of Kouyunjik.t In Sargon’s sculptures the 
Pluenician vessel's of this time have 4 or 5 oars- 
men on each side, but in Sennacherib’s they have 
8, 1), or 1 1 , and also two steersmen. It was not until 
Sennacherib’s time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, which even then were only 
imitations of Phoenician ones. These trireme war 
galleys were what is called aphract, i.e. the upper 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exposed to 
view. The apertures for the oars are like those 
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the fishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
Galilee, in which our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as ‘ ships’ [except in Jn where it 

has ‘boats’], and in tlie RV as ‘boats’ [Mt 
14-22. 24. 3-J. 33^ Mlt 6=^-- Lk 822.37^ 

Jn 017. 19, 22. 23. interest in ships mentioned 

ill the NT centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
Caesarea to Puteoli, about 60 A.D. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
physician, experienced what seems to have been 
his fourth shipwreck (2 Co 11“®). The account 
of tills voyage is remarkable for accuracy and 
conciseness in the use of nautical terms, though 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
fessional seaman would have added. ^ In the 
Onomasticon of Julius Pollux of Naucratis in the 
Egyptian Delta, written about a century and a 
half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
terms, containing most of those used in St. Luke’s 
description of the voyage. Of the ship of Adra- 
rnyttium, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 
for half a century part of the Roman province of 
Asia Minor), in which they embarked at Caesarea, 
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in queen Hatsepsu’s ships, no oars being shown in j 
them in the draAvings in either case. The henk i 
is somewhat like the snout of a fish ; the shields : 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- 
warks, they themselves being partly visible ; the 
pilot is in the bow, and the steersman aft, with 
part of the crew standing near the mast, the two 
steering-paddles having blades in the form of the 
letter D, which is perhaps only conventional. 

The Avar ships of Kittim (Dn IP*^), which were 
to conquer Antiochus Epiphanes, are Roman 
vessels. In 2 Mac 4^® we have the first mention of 
galleys {rpi'^ipai). 

B. New Testament Ships and Boats.— An 
account of Greek and Roman ships of war {pijes 
fiaKpat, naves longce), of which ample details are 
given by Boeckh, J Graser,§ Guhl and Koner,Il and 
Torr,1[ seems to be out of place here, as, apart from 

* Eawlinson* Ane, Monarch, vol. ii. pp. 405, 449. 

t La, yard’s Mnevek, 1st series, p. VI, etc. ; and pL in Eawlin- 
son, J/onarcA. voL ii. p. 176. 

t Urhwnden ab&r das Seew^m des AttUchen StaateSf etc., 
1840. ■ 

§ De mterum re navali. 

II The Life of the Greeks and Jtowwww, 8rd ed. pp. 268-264. 

ARciewt fS'Mps, 1894. 


no details are given; but the two Alexandrian 
corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
from Myra (Ac 27®- ®), a port of Lyeia, to Fair 
Havens in Crete, and to the island of Melita (28^), 
and thence to Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli 
(28ii‘ 12- 13)^ were evidently of large size, if the read- 
ing in both AV and RV of 276 as the number of 
persons on board, including the crew, besides a 
cargo of Avlieat, is correct.* This number was not 
extraordinary, as Josephus tells us that only a 
few years later he himself Avas Avreeked on a 
voyage from Palestine to Puteoli in a ship having 
about 600 persons on board. 

For the type of tliese ships we can refer to 
contemporary paintings found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii which ‘ aiford valuable details, and 
have the advantage of synchronizing perfectly 
with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
which they owe their preservation having^ happened 
less than twenty years after his shipAvreck.’ t 
The term rrhaiop used by St. Luke throughout his 
account of this voyage, except in Ac 27^^ when 

* WH and otlieirs read ‘ about (^u?) 76.’ 

t J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Pmh 4th ed. 1880, 

' p. 182. 
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vavs is used, was a common one for a merchant 
ship in general, but does not point to any one in 
particular of the many kinds of sea-going ships 
(phaseli, corbitce, cybceoB, etc.), of the ‘round* or 
merchant class {o-rpoyy^XT} vavsy navis oneraria) in 
use at that time; but the fact of the wrecked 
vessel being a corn -ship of Alexandria suffices. 
Lucian (2nd cent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues* 
gives an account of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 A,D. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 43^ ft. Such a ship would carry a bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or ampIiorcBi equal to 250 
tons. But ships of much larger capacity were 
built for special purposes, such as the one described 
by Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 
Paul’s voyage, taken the Vatican obelisk, by order 
of the emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Rome, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weighing nearly 600 tons, in 
addition to 1000 tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, which Pliny describes as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to encircle 
it. This event occurred within Pliny’s own know- 
ledge as a youth of seventeen ; but if he is correct 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost incredible, unless he was in eri*or as to its 
not bein^ a built one.f Julius Csesar tells us that 
these ships carried movable three-storeyed tur- 
rets on the upper deck for defensive purposes. J 

According to Lucian’s description, the ship had 
both bow and stern curved upwards like those of 
the ancient Egyptian and earliest Greek ships, the 
ends terminating in a gilded cheniscus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neck of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a ‘figure- 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity of the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

From a painting still to he seen in a tomb at 
Pompeii, and another found at Herculaneum,! we 
know that such ships had projecting galleries at 
bow and stern, with bulwarks of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle-rudders 
(xT/SdXca, passed through holes in the 

ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the gunwale 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Scandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tiUers stretched 
across the ship, called x^XlvSs, which kept the two 
I addle-blades parallel to one another ;|| but this, 
from St. Luke’s account of the shipwreck, must 
have been done in such a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being triced up clear of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stern. We also see in 
the Herculaneum painting a portion of one of the 
ship’s cabins described by Lucian. There are also 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements 
for anchoring by the stern, though no anchor is 
visible. She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. ; and this seems to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were three at this period; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pompeii ship. The masts 
were supported by ‘shrouds’ placed abreast of and 

* irXd7ov 

+ Pliny, xvi. 76 and xxxiv. 14. 

t de Bello Gallioo, m. U ; de Bello CivUi, i 26. 

^ Ajntiehm di Ercolano, tom. ii. pL xiv. at J. Smith, F. 
and S. of St, Paul, p. 206. 

II GuhJ and Eoner, Life of the Ghreekt and Samarut, fig, 291, 

V* 257 ■' 


abaft the mast, with ‘ stays ’ to support it from the 
bow as now. These as well as the ‘running 
rigging’ were made of hide, flax, or hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many eases, a combination of them and 
papyrus. 

The ships of this — the merchant — class w^ere built 
almost exclusively of fir or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter {Kepatai or antennm) being in 
two pieces ‘fished’ together, like those of both 
ancient and modern Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this jjeriod were almost universally made of flax 
as now ; the ‘ bolt rope ’ surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called dpre/xwv by St. 
Luke (Ac 27’^^^), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or in any other ancient 
or medieeval Greek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed arttmon, are mentioned by the Romans, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneca, almost contemporane- 
ously with St- Paul’s shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal mast and sail of a ship ; they are repre- 
sented on an Alexandrian coin of A.D. 67 * as a sort 
of bowsprit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
coin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail. t The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘ mainsail,’ but in the RV 
‘foresail’ ; and there can be little doubt but that 
the latter is the more correct term as applied to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was purposely run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sternmost 
mast, and the sails on it ; whilst the term misaine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
arUmon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th cent, it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a sliip, which appears then to 
have been the foresail ; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this fact, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error. J 

The sails were triced up to the yards by numerous 
‘ brails ’ (/caXc65ta) when it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below ; the*yards were also furnished 
with ‘lifts’ and ‘braces’ for trimming the sails. 
The anchors (dyKvpa), which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘ catheads ’ {iTwrlSes), were 
made of lead, iron, or wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern form, as on the coins of Psestum we 
see the stock and flukes or palms and ring duly re- 
presented; besides the ‘bower’ anchors there were 
others, four of which were let go at the stem of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 27^®*®°), 
whilst a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors by boat. 

Oars remus) are not mentioned as being 

used on board ; and as these were often absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only sufficient in number 
to be used as ‘sweeps’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
‘ topmasts,’ to the summit of which was hoisted the 
upper corner of the triangular sail, called in Latin 
supparum. It is to the lowering down to the deck 
of these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27^^} 
‘strake sail’ in the AV and ‘lowered the gear’ 
in the RV probablj*^ refers ; to ‘strike’ a topmast 
is the proper nautical term inuse at the present 
da^. Seneca tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships,! on arrival at Puteoli, alone had the privi- 
lege of keeping their topsails up, all others being 
obliged to lower them down on entering the bay. 
The ;^hrase dvrotpBoXimv rep dvifxtp {Ao 27^®), trans- 
lated in the AV ‘ bear up into the wind,’ and in the 
RV ‘ face the wind,’ would be, in nautical language, 
‘ beat up against the wind.’ To ‘bear up’ is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 

* Torr, Ancient Ships, pL vi. 27. t Ib, pi. vi 28L 

t Smith, F. and S. of St, Paul, pp. 192-200. 

§ Epik, 77, cit Smith, F. owwt S, of St. Paul, p. 157. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to put a ship before 
the wind. Captain Sturmy* in describing a naval 
sea light says, ‘ Bear up before the wind that we may 
give iiim our starboard broadside,’ and again, ‘ He 
bears up before the wind to stop his leaks d^ro- 
(pdaXjiieLP, as a nautical expression, may have refer- 
ence to the eyes painted on each bow of ships in 
general ; the term ‘ eyes of the ship’ is still in general 
use as a sea terra for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to the stem. The rope cables {a-xoivia, 
ayKiitpia^ ancoralia or funes ancorales) which passed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from 6 in. to 4| in. in diameter, equal to 
from 13 J in. to 18 in. modern hemp cables, and were 
‘ hove in ’ by a capstan (crrpocpeiov) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain cables were then used only by ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is con- 
cerned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

The terms ‘helps’ and ‘undergirding’ (Ac 27^^ 
^oTjdeLati ijTo’^u3vvvvT€i) refer to the modes in use of 
strengthening an old or weak ship in bad weather 
by bracing the two curved ends ot the ship, which 
were not water-borne, together by means of aatout 
rope or cable passing along the outside of the ship 
longitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times ; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of both these methods. ‘ Undergirding ’ is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term for the opera- 
tion of passing the above ropes or cables {viro^di- 
fiara) around or under a ship ; but it has never been 
an English sea term, although the process of trans- 
verse undergirding has occasionally been resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over- 
strained, and was then termed ‘ trapping ’ the ship.f 
The internal longitudinal rope support of the 
ancient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in Homan ships to some extent under the 
name of tormentum^X probably from the two^ or 
four parts of rope of which it consisted being 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece of 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed mitra. 
The longitudinal support became unnecessary when 
the length of the ends of the ship not water-borne 
became greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves disappeared. All Greek and Roman ships 
of war of the rank of triremes and upwards seem 
to have had the hypozomata permanently fixed in 
their places on board to enable them to better 
withstand the shock of ramming, and were also 
supplied wdth extra ones as part of their stores ; 
but, in the case of merchant vessels {(poprayojyat) 
such as St. Paul’s ship, these ‘ helps ’ Avere prob- 
ably improvised out of their ordinary gear. The 
term cr/cei/^J, translated ‘ tackling ’ (AV and RV 
Ac 27^^), Avhich the crew (and passengers [AV]) 
threw overboard Avith their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier un described weights (v.^®), and it w^as only 
as a last resort that the cargo of wheat (v.®®) (on 
Avhich the commercial success of the voyage de- 
pended, and Avhich was in charge of the ‘supercargo’ 
{pauKXrjpoSf v.^^),, to Avhose ill advice and that of the 
sailing-master {Kv^epv^TTjs) St. Paul attributed their 
mishap) was ‘ jettisoned ’ in order to so lighten the 
ship, that, when the cables were slipped (v.'**’} and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run high up on the 
beach they had selected {vfi). 

From the depth of water in which soundings were 
taken (Ac 27*®), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Oompkat Mmimr, bk. i. p. 20, juP. 1660. 

f Isidore Hisp. Oi?. Pol, Par. 160IL 

t Hot. Carm. L-xiv. 6, 7. 


that a sounding-lead attached to a line {KaraTeipa- 
rppiaf catapirates) was used, as Ave see it on a bas- 
relief in tile British Museum, suspended from the 
volute of the bow,* and probably ‘armed’ Avith 
grease at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, as in the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Lucilius.t The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac 27^*^*) Avas good seaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
offered no practical difficulties, the rudder-paddles 
being after Avards triced up clear of the Avater. The 
ship carried at least one boat (o-/cd 0 ? 7 ), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
out anchors (v.^*^), communicating AAuth the shore 
or with other ships ; and this boat Avas toAved astern 
in charge of one of the crew,t in accordance A^dth 
usual practice in fine Aveather, being either hoisted 
up to ‘ davits ’ outside the ship, or hoisted on board 
altogether, for greater security (v.^®), when bad 
weather came on. 

The ship in AA^hich St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita seems to have been of the same 
type as the wrecked one, but Ave have the additional 
detail given of her ‘sign’ [TrapdcrrjpLovi insigne) (28^^), 
indicating her name ALocrKovpoi, translated ‘ Castor 
and Pollux ’ in the AV and ‘ The Twin Brothers ’ 
in the RV. Whether the parasemon Avas, in this 
case, a painting on either side of the stem denoting 
the jfratres Helence, sons of Jupiter, who wrere then 
specially venerated as the patrons of sailors, § like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
Avhether they formed her ‘ figurehead,’ Ave do not 
know ; but l)oth modes of indicating a ship’s name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Roman ships. That these 
ships Avere capable of ‘ working to Avindward ’ like 
modern sailing ships there can be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lying so close to the 
Avind as within 5 or 6 points of the compass ; but 
the quotation from Pliny {EN ii. 48) does not refer 
to ‘ beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
same Avind sail in opposite directions according 
to the ‘tack’ they are on, and often meet one 
another, Avhicli can obviously be done with the 
A\ind fair or abeam. 1| The modern nautical term 
corresponding to the Greek TrepieXdopres Karripri)- 
(rapep '?7}y lop (Ac 28^^), translated in the AV ‘ Ave 
fetched a compass and came to Rliegium ’ (RV 
‘ made a circuit’),^ Avould be ‘ Ave beat up to Rhe- 
gium,’ the only course open to her in making for 
that port from Syracuse Avith a northerly wind, 
which is clearly indicated by her Avaiting there a 
day for a change of Avind to the south. That these 
ships were fast sailers aa'C knoAV from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especially from 
Pliny, Avho, in speaking of the marvellous utility 
of the flax plant, of which sails were made, in re- 
ducing the time occupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by tAvo Roman 
prefects, E. Galerius and Balbillus, in 7 and 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerhis Marianus, a Roman senator, 
‘lenissimo flatu,’ in 9 days.** St. Paul’s A^oyage 
from Rliegium to Puteoli (ISO miles) was eflected 
in 2 days (but see art. Roads and Tkavel (in nt), 
p, 379). 

OfHhe fishing and passenger boats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), whitih Were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord’s time, we have no 
description. 

* Guhl and Eoner, Life of the Ghrotiks and Momam, fig, 2d4 
p. 259. 

t Torr, Ancient p, 101. 1 p. 108. 

§ Hor. Coirm. i. 8. 

I Smith, jDjB 2, art ‘ Skips and Boats.* 

il WH (following read ‘ cast loose. 

■**BrJV3dx.l. 
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ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT).— 

I. Roads. 

i. Position and conformation of Palestine, 
ii. Hebrew terms for ‘ road.’ Metaphorical usages, 
iii. Various kinds of roads, 
iv. The roads of the OT. 

1. Roads connecting Palestine with other coun- 
tries : (a) Arabia, (&) Eg 3 'pt, (c) Syria, Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine : in (a) Judsea, Q)) Samaria, 
(fl) Galilee, (d) the Jordan Valley (including 
the fords), (e) on the east of the Jordan. 

II. Travel. 

i. Motives for travelling : (a) attendance at religious 
festivals, etc., (&) commerce, (c) political relations, 
(d) ill-health, (c) war. Travelling hampered for 
Jews by the Sabbath law. 

ii. Modes of travel : on foot, riding (asses, mules, 
camels, horses), chariots, ox-waggons, cai'avans. 
iii. Provision for the wants of travellers. Inns a late 
institution. Khans. Oriental hospitality. 
Literature. 

I. iSoAHS.— i. Position and Conformation of 
Palestine. — The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been predestined 
to form a meeting - point in the world’s lines of 
communication. On the western side its situation 
brought it into connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts ; on the sonth-west the country was closely 
bound to Egypt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly laden caravans; while on the north there 
were approaches from the coast by the Merj 
'Ayy{m (‘ the entering in of Hamath,’ Nu 3#, Jos 
13'b and often), and by the S.E. side of Antilibanus, 
to the cultured lands beyond, and further to the 
great empires of the Euphrates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable barrier to com- 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

For the Israelites themselves, however, these ad- 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have been expected. The seaeoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
(apart from the period referred to in Gn 49^®) in 
the hands of the Phoenicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans coming from Damascus or 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea. Consequently ^ the Israelites, when they 
sought to take a share in international commerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of ‘E?ion-geber the starting-point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 


of Jewish history that they got Joppa into their 
bands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Ctesarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modern Pilgrim Road, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the Israelites, 
and thus w^ of no service to them. In. like 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza to 
Arabia touched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the other hand, the 
great caravan road connecting Damascus with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Egypt ran right through the territory of Israel, 
variety of advantages, 
utilize when the State 
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reached under Solomon the culminating point 
its culture. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serious obstacle to communication. 
Any one who has made journeys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 
of up hill, and down, and how at every turn de- 
clivities have to he passed which it is a severe task 
for one’s horse to mount or to descend. For the 
most part, one has to ride at a walking pace ; it 
is but -rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level sui'face where horses can gallop for any long 
stretch. Besides, the tract on the western side of 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is true, communication between the 
two parts of the country is kept up by numerous 
fords, but during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable ; while, on the other 
hand, the winding and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it impossible to use it as a water- 
way between north and south. The only excep- 
tion in this respect is the broad expanse of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, offering great advantages tfi 
the dwellers upon its shores. 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili- 
zation of the Israelites led to the difficulties of 
communication being overcome as far as was prac- 
ticable, and there arose, as the Old Testament 
shows, a network of roads covering all the in- 
habited parts of the country. Froin this point of 
view, the monarchical period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of special 
significance; but, on the other hand, the differ- 
ence between the earlier and later periods must 
not be exaggerated. The country to which the 
Israelites came as settlers already possessed a 
certain measure of civilization. The Tel el-Amarna 
letters, which in so many respects have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pre - Israelite history of 
Canaan, mention, amongst other things, caravans 
which the Egyptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the way of sending under escort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com- 
munication. We gather also from the Song of 
Deborah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads with a brisk traffic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the condition of things that had 
supervened owing to the weakness of the Israel- 
ites is described in these terms : ‘ The high- 
ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through byways ’ (Jg 5‘^).t 

ii. Hebrew terms for ‘Road.’— The usual 
Hebrew word for ‘road’ is {derehh), which, 
from its etymology, probably means ‘ ground 
trodden upon.’ Side by side with it we have the 
word {mesilldh)t which occurs also in the 
Inscription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has been 
constructed by the filling up of hollows, and which 
is kept up by artificial methods. More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word mk 
Corah), which, on the other hand, is the usual 
term in Aramaic. Likewise more poetical are 
[ndtMhh) or {nethtbhdh) and (common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) {shehMl), A narrow 
road shut in on both sides was called 
I {misKbl, Nu only) ; the road that ran right 
through a valley or led over a stream was 
{marlbhar) or n-jayp {ma'bdrdh) ; the steep road up 
a declivity, {madleh), or, down it, mjD {mSrdd). 

In the figurative language of the OT the notion 

* Of. Nos. ISO, 189, 242, 256 in Winckleris edition [Petrie, Nos. 
254, 231, 42, 41]. 

t That there were much frequented roads also in the southern 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gn 38, where 
the Iced^hah takes her seat by the wayside to be seen by 
passers-by. 
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of ‘road’ or ‘way’ plays a prominent part, a 
circumstance probably connected not with the 
increase of communication but with recollections 
of the nomadic pre-historic period of Israel’s 
history. In the desert the discovery of the 
right path is often a question of life, for the 
wanderer who fails to find a well of water or who 
stumbles upon an enemy’s quarters speedily falls 
a prey to death. In this way the language of the 
OT is to be understood when it speaks of a way 
to life and one to death (Pr 6-^ 12^^ 14^2 2116 ^ 

Jer 21®), or of a way that perishes (Ps 1®}, or that 
is shut up (Job 19®). When God means to destroy 
a nation He closes up its way with a wall * or with 
thorns (Hos His law teaches Israel the 

right way, from which, however, the people con- 
stantly wander (Jer 3^®, ef. Is 2^). He who follows 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 K 15^® 
and often). Illustrations of similar usages might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The same Igurative 
mode of expression prevails also in the Koran, 
whose first hearers must have been familiar 
with the importance of path - finding to the 
Bedawin. 

iii. Various kinds of Roads.— I n many pas- 
sages of the OT the word ‘w’ay’ or ‘road’ un- 


doubtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 


the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground I 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 
from Damascus to Arabia consists merely of a 
number of parallel tracks without any artificial 
construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab poets where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from S. Arabia. On the hills of 
Palestine the hard limestone soil forms a firm 
foundation for the roads, which for long stretches 
require nothing more in the way of construction, 
and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex- 
cept at spots where the winter rains have washed 
down accumulations of stones. The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the passages where chariots or waggons are 
spoken of. According to the OT, the great plain 
between the hills of Samaria and Galilee was the 
proper home of chariots of war, which could move 
here with ease (Jg 4^, cf. 2 K But besides 
this we hear also of vehicles traversing the hill- 
country proper— a.y. Gn 45“-^^ (from Rebron to 
Egypt), 1 S 6 (from 'Ekron by way of Beth-sliemesh 
to Kiriath-jearim), 2 S 6 (from Kiriath-jearim to 
Jerdsalem), 2 S 15h 1 K 1®, Is 22i®, Jer 17^ (from 
and to Jerusalem), 1 K 12^® (from Shechem to 
Jerusalem), IK 2222®^* (from Ramoth - gilead to 
Samaria), 2 K 7^^^* (from Samaria to the Jordan), 
2 K 5®* (from Damascus to Samaria), 2 K 10^** 
(from Jezreel to Samaria, ef. With refer- 

ence to Gn 45^*^ Robinson (RRP^i. 214 f.) declares 
that the road from Uebron to the south cannot 
possibly have been traversed by waggons, and 
hence he assumes that they must have made a 
(dr cult by the Wady eh Khalil , In like manner 
he asserts that the road between Rebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for any- 
thing on wheels. But in that case the OT could 


not have spoken at all of vehicles travelling from 
and to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 


the capital are a whit better than the Rebron road. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the chariots which 
Absalom collected in connexion with his projected 
rebellion (2 S 15^) were procured at Rebron. ^ As a 
matter of fact, there is no ground for Robinson’s 
remark if one keeps in mind that the , light two- 
wheeled chariots of war and the clumsy ox-waggqns 
(1 S 6) could travel not Cnly on perfectly primitive 


roads, but even along unbeaten ground.* Of course 
the progress under such conditions was often very 
slow, and the journey was attended with incon- 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
to in 2 S 6®. 

But, although a number of the roads mentioned 
in the Bible are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other hand, that the Israelites had also artifi- 
cially c<>nstructed roads. It is a circumstance of 
special importance from this point of view that 
the Moabite king Meslia records in his Inscription 
(1. 26) how he caused the road along the Arnon to 
be constructed (h'^dd 'ntyy). For it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prince would also be 
done by the Israelite monarchs of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word n^pD [mesilldh) noticed above. It is also 
expressly said in Dt 19® that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Refuge are to be kept in good 
repair (j’Dn). In Sir 21^® the writer says figura- 
tively, ‘ The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.’ Contrariwise, Job (30^®) speaks of a tear- 
ing up or destroying (on:) of the road, which like- 
wise presupposes one that has been artificially 
formed. The expression ‘the king’s highway* 
(!j^?n -in^) nsed for the great trunk-road of the 
country (Nu 20^'^, cf. v.^^ n^pp) appears to point to 
the fact that it was especially the kings who saw 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
was natural even on military grounds. t We are 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence ; they were probably similar 
in character to the ‘ Sultan’s roads ’ as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Accordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for instance by removing 
loose stones from the surface (cf. Is 40® 57^^ 62^®, and 
Diod. Sic. ii. 13). It is also related by Josephus 
that Vespasian took workmen along with his army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in the 
roads, and to cut down any bushes that might be 
in the way.t On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites built any bridges, as there is no 
word in the OT (nor even 2 Mac 12^) which can be 
proved to mean ‘ bridge,’ and none of the existing 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman period. Any one who 
wanted to cross the Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords, unless he followed the example of 
Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Mac 9^®) and swam 
over.§ In desert regions a ‘ waymark ’ (jvx ziyy4n, 
or nnp© tamrUr) was set up for the guidance of 
travellers (Jer 31®^), a practice which is also men- 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. But 
milestones were first introduced by the Romans ; 
the Israelites reckoned distances by the number of 
days’ journey (Gn 30®® 3P®, 1 K 19^ 2 K 3®), and 
appear in general to have had no measure for long 
stretches of road.!! 

iv. The Roads of the OT. — The mention in 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 


* The method of blocking a road by means of a wall (173) 
formed of loose stones is described by Guthe in MitteU* u. 
JSfaahrichten des deutschen Pal. Vereim, 1896, p. 9 
EXTRA VOL. — 24 


* Of. e.g. the illustrations in W. Max Miiller, Amn u. JSuropa, 
301,366. 

t But when Josephus (Ant. vni. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
caused the roads leading to Jerusalem to be paved with black 
stone, it is certain that he attributes to this monarch th^ work 
of a later age. A stone pavement is mentioned in the OT in 
2 K 1617, Ezk 401V, Neh 38 (?), 2 Oh 73, cf. Aristeas, 38. 

X BJ III. vi. 2. Of. vii. 3, where it is recorded how Vespasian, 
when he had determined to besiege Jotapata, first despatched 
workmen in the direction of the city to level the mountain 
road, which was difficult for foot-passengers to traverse and 
wholly impracticable for horsemen. Josephus adds that in four 
days they succeeded in making a wide military road. 

§ On the other hand, it may be assumed that the Phoenicians 
understood how to build some kind of bridge, for the deep 
Litany gorge which is crossed by the undeniably ancient road, 
between Zidon and the Merj *Ayyim cannot be passed in any 
other way (cf. Robinson, JSiijP iii. 50). 

11 Whether the word JTinp (H&Am/i, Gn S 5 i 6 487, 2K 519) 
really stands for a larger measure of length, is very uncertain* 
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somewhat incidental character, and is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the scenes of the history 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to enumerate the most important of these 
roads, since we tliiis obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, which as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (cf. 
the following article).* 

1, We shall first examine ike roads that con- 
nected Falestme mth the surrounding countries , — 
(a) From Arabia it was possible to reach Palestine 
by a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
from Elath, by way of Lysa {Wady Lussan), to 
Gaza.t At Aboda ['Ahde) it met the road coming 
from Uebron by Beersheba and Elusa. The por- 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elath is 
probably to be identified with ‘the way to the 
Yam Suph^ mentioned in Nu 14^® 2D, Dt D® 2^. 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the *Arabah depression. The traveller 
who made choice of it in order to reach Judah, 
might either make his way to ^Jebron by the 
ancient Ascent of ‘A^irabbim ; or he might journey 
tlirough the 'Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sea and thence gain the hills and reach 
5ebron by way of Zmo^re et-Tahta and el - F6kd ; 
or he might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Bead Sea and make use of the ascent at En- 
gedi (see below). These roads must have been 
under the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea .trade from ’E?ion- 
geber. Close by the watershed a road parts from 
the'Arabah route and goes down to the metropolis, 
Petra. This city, however, may be reached also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main road leads by et-^afila to Kerak in Moab. 
This may perhaps be identified with ‘the king’s 
highway’ of Nu 20^^. But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
parallel narrative, Dt 2®, for here the road from 
Elath to Ma'4n and thence (coinciding with the 
great Pilgrim Road) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, which leads 
on further by Edrefi and Muzdrib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-l^arnaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, % 
nieans of various branches running "westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre'i it takes up a road coming from Dumah 
{Dumdt al-J andal). The oasis of Tema mentioned 
in the OT (Job 6^^, Is 2P'‘) may be reached both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Road. Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful caravans, but also the Bedawin 
tribes upon the occasion of their forays upon the 
civilized districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering campaigns to the west of that river. 

(&) Palestine was connected \Yit\i Egypt by two 
roads. One of these (‘the way of the land of the 
Philistines,’ Ex 13^^) ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identical with the 
I)resent caravan road which leads past ^antarat 
el-Khazne,X By . this road Sargon advanced 
against the Egyptians, and defeated them at 
Kaphia ; and Necho doubtless availed himself of 
it when he set out to march through Palestine 
(2 K 23^^). At a later period Titus made his way 
from Egypt to Judgea along this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Rhinocorura, Raphia, 

^ Of maps to be consulted on what follows, we should re- 
commend, in addition to the two accompanying ones and lar^e 
Engrlish ones of the PBP, the special maps of the 
vols. iii. and xix. Of. also Bartholomew -Smith’s Mm of 
Palestine (Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1901). 

t Regardmg the stations of the Peutinger Table, cf. Buhl, 
S'escA. dcr Momiter, p. 18. 

t Of. Brugsch, J>evtsehe Revue^ ix. 86011. 


Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Caesarea,* 
The other road is called in the OT ‘the way to 
Shur’ (Gn 16'^, 1 S 15’'). The researches of F. W. 
Holland have shown that it deviated from tlm 
caravan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jehel YeleJf, then by Jehel Mughara, and finally 
over undulating ground to IsmdiUyaA See, fur- 
ther, art. Shur in vol. iv. 

(c) On the northern frontier of Palestine there 
were three entrances to the country. These 
marked the connexion not only with Syria but 
also with the Euphrates lands, Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, for any direct communication with the 
latter through the waterless Syrian desert W8.« 
diflicult. We shall look first at the points of 
entrance, and then at the routes which converged 
upon them. 

The first entrance is the road along the Mediter- 
ranean eoast, leading from Beirut by Zidon to 
Tyre and on to the south. Somewhat to the 
north of Beirut it was blocked by a rocky pro- 
jection at the Nahr el-Kalh, but even in pre- 
Israelite times this obstacle had been overcome, 
for among the figures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of the road is hewn past tlie 
rock, is that of Ramses ll. — a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
communication in these early times. — The second 
entrance was the Merj^ 'Ay'y'dn, into which de- 
bouched the road leading irom Riblah (2 K 23‘® 
256. 20f.j through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus. — The third starting-point was Da- 
mascus, from which several roads led to the west 
and the south. One ran along the foot of Hermon 
to Dan, whence the traveller could reach Zidon, 
Tyre, and Galilee (see below). Another ran in a 
S.W. direction past el-J^unUra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of. Jacob’s Daughters was built. We 
shall presently describe more fully how from this 
point it traversed Western Galilee and led by one 
branch to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezreel. By means of its further continuation 
along the Mediterranean coast it formed the prin- 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with its hin- 
terland, and Egypt. In the Middle Ages it was 
called Via Maris, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that it is to he identified with the road 
that bears the corresponding name D’D [derekh 
hayydm, ‘way of the sea’) in Is Besides 

this there was still another road from Damascus 
through the trans-Jordanic territory, which crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean, and thence led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-country of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
brie^ the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the Euphrates lands, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad- 
vancing against them along these roads, 01: had 
themselves to tread them as deported captives. 
The oldest principal line of communication be- 
tween North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Riblah (2 K 23®* 
256. 2of.j^ Raraath, Emesa, and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the fertile Belikh 
Valley it reached the city of where the 

roads from Armenia and Babylonia met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pharaoh-necho (2 K 23^^), who was met by Nebu- 
chadrezzar at Carchemish. It was doubtless along 
the same road that the Assyrian kings advanced 

* Jos. BJ IV. xi. 5. Regarding the ancient Egyptian fortressei 
on this road, see W, Max Miiller, A^n u. Buropa, 134. 

i Proceedings of Royal Geog. Soc. xxii. 455 f.; Trumbull 
Eadesh JBarnea, 349 f. ; Guthe, ZDPV viii. 217. 

: Schumacher, PBFSt, 1889, p. 78 f.; G. A. Smith, MGEL mt 
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©E their expeditions of conquest.* From IJarr^n 
a road led direct to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
could be reached through the Mesopotamian Plain. 
At a later period Thapsacus was a favourite 
crossing-place. It was toe, for example, that 
the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
crossed the Euplirates. This brought one nearer 
to the desert on the west of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. In the Koman period, on the other hand, 
a much frequented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by way of Palmyra and a number 
of water stations in the desert to the spot where 
the Chaboras joins the Euphrates. f It is possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road had a predecessor. H. Winckler J seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.c. the Baby- 
lonian king Kadasman-harba, finding the old road 
through N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established in the desert, in order 
that he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Suti w'-ho 
lived, in this desert. The circumstance that Pal- 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may veiy well 
have existed there prior to the building of the 
famous city. Which of these roads was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in Is 40^^- 43^^^* 49^^* presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by tne returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2®®, not only horses and mules and asses, 
but 435 camels, and that those who returned with 
Ezra were exposed to danger from ‘ liers in wait ’ 
(Ezr 8®^). But this will suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled N. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course through 
the desert proper. According to Berosus {ap, Jos. 
c. Apion, i. 19), Nebuchadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in- 
formed of his father’s death set off for Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his generals 
to conduct the Jewish, Phoenician, and other 
prisoners of war, along with the baggage of the 
army, thither. In this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert was to be fol- 
lowed. 

2. Roads in Palestine, — (a) When we turn to 
Judoea, we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from tiie capital to the Maritime Plain led past i 
Gibeon and JBeth-horon, from wdiich there was a 
steep ascent to the plain (cf. e.g. Jos 10^®, 2 8 2®^ 
13®^ [LXX] 20^2, Ac 23*^- ; Jos. BJ n. xii. 2, xix. 8). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Jaffa or Lydda 
is first mentioned a few times by Eusebius.§ From 
the Philistine Plain various passes led into the 

* Shalmaneser ii. describes (H. Winolder, Eeilinschr. Text- 
bwih, 2) how, when the Euphrates was in high flood, he crossed 
the river on vessels constructed from sheeps’ skins, and de- 
feated the king of Oarchemish and others. 

t M. V. Oppenlieim, Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf., 
i. 331. 

i Altorient. Forschunffen,LliQi DiepolitischeJBntwickelung 
Bahyloniem und AssyrienSf 14. The active intercourse be- 
tween Babylon and Palestin e-Egypt by means alike of royal 
messengers and traders is witnessed to by the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, e.g. Winckler, Nos. 10, 11 [Petrie, Nos. 22, 124], 

§ Onom.2 109. 27, 271. 40, 233. 83. If the NT Emmaus should 
be identical with K.ol6niye^ the way to it would coincide with 
the beginning of the Jaffa road ; but if Emmaus is el-KuMbe^ 
the reference in Lk 24^2 will be to the road to this village by 
way of Nabi Sarrmtl. If ?iriath-jearim be rightly identifled 
with J^aryet el-lneb^ it was by the eastern portion of the 
present Jaffa road that the ark travelled from this city to 
Jerusalem (1 S 6). 

mountains and to the capital.* From Ashdod 
the main road led through the Wady es-Suntt 
called in earlier times the Vale of Elah (cf. the 
narrative of 1 S 17^^*). From 'Ekron a road ran 
to Beth-shemesh in the Wady es-Stirdr to 

the north. Hither the kine brought the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence it was afterwards conveyed to 
]gliriath-jearim and finally to Jerusalem (I S 6, 

2S 6).— Towards the south Jerusalem was con- 
nected by an ancient road with Hebron and be- 
yond it with Beerslieba (cf. e.g. 2 S 15® 16^®, 1 K 

19®). By this road Lysias, according to 1 Mac 

4®®^*, attempted to reach the capital, but was 
completely routed by Judas at Betli-?ur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
a journey was undertaken from Judjea to Edom. 

The ancient highroad, before it was modernized 
a few years ago, bore every trace of having been 
always the main route between J erusalem and the 
south ; it was carried in a straight line, and was 
in many places artificially constructed, and that 
apparently from early times. Like the generality 
of such roads, it presented not a few difficulties, 
leading as it did over steep hills, and being covered 
at not a few spots with large stones.t An hour’s 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes off from 
it, which brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jg 19^^' )• — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
was also a much frequented road. It is mentioned 
in 2 Ch 20. As the p'ltn [Haz^tz) of v.^® is no doubt 
to be identified with the modern Wady Masdsd, 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably in view also in 1 S 24^**, whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (26®) should 
more likely be found in that between En-gedi and 
Hebron, it', that is to say, the hill Jlachilah is 
rightly identified with Dahr eUKdld. From En- 
gedi one can proceed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Edoin.~jThe ancient main 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho (Lk 10®®) prob- 
ably coincided with the Roman road.$ It ran, 
according to 2 S 15®® [LXX] 16®, over the Mount 
of Olives and then by the city of Baburim. Its 
further course, which may be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the waterless and 
sun-scorched desert to TaVat ed-Ddni^ a name 
which probably points back to the old ‘ Ascent of 
Adtimmim ’ by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos 15"^ 18^'^)- This was the usual road taken by 
pilgrims coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
latter, as a rule, included also Galilseans who de- 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
was another, but a longer, road from the capital to 
the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. It 
first follows the lower ^fidron Valley by Mar-saba ; 
then passes the Mimtar hill, and crossing the 
small plain of Bulca" finally arrives through beauti- 
ful scenery at the low ground. It was probably 
by this road that king Zedekiah fled from Jem- 
Salem to the Jordan (2 K 25^^*, Jer 39^). —The 
present main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very bad and uncomfort- 
able, meets us in the narrative of Jg 19^®, where 
the Levite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro- 
posed to pass the night at Gibeah or Ramah. § 

Its northern continuation, which ran past Gophna, 
is mentioned in Onom.^ 300. 94. It is the same 
road which is called in Jg 20®^ the way from 
Bethel to Giheah. By this road Titus moved on 

* Josephus (By in. ii. 8) says that these passes were occupied 
by the Romans when the Jews projected an attack on Ascalon. 

On the ancient roads from Jerusalem to see ZDFV 

x.l34f. 

t Robinson, 2141 

i Of. V. Kasteren, JZ'BjPFxiii. 95ff. 

§ Ramab is the modern er-Rdm ; Gibeab in all probabilil^ is 

TuUl el-FUlt somewhat to the south of it 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gahath Saul, i.e. Gibeah, and came finally 
to Scopus, from which he descried Jerusalem with 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Isaiah (10““^^*) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance against Jerusalem by another road further 
to the north-east — a circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this road, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is strange all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the very diliicult passage 
by the Suweinit gorge (cf. 1 S The road 

named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of 'Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Ticlel runs past HizTna and Gehob 

to the Suiodntt gorge, north of which Michmash 
is reached. At all events Michmash was, as 1 S 
13^® shows, an important meeting - point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one could go to *Ai and ‘Ophrah. A road 
running west connected Michmash with Beth- 
horon and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south - eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand* the great Wady el- 
Kelt 3 from the northern edge of which an ancient 
road leads down to Jericho. t It is very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west of 
the Jordan ; so that here again we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest.^: Since there 
is a direct course from Michmash to ‘Ai, every- 
thing is in favour of the latter city having been 
the first to be attacked by the Israelites ; and by 
the same road they could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos 9^). 

(5) The continuation of the road leaving Jeru- 
salem for the north leads to Samaria, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. Jg. 2P®, a passage 
which shows that the ancient road, like the 
modern one, ran to the w'est of Shiloh).§ The 
scene of Jos 4®®'* is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The difierent roads leading from Shechem are re- 
ferred to generally in Jg 9^®, and in there is 
special mention of the way that came from ‘ the 
Soothsayers’ Oak.’ But several of these roads 
were of special importance, and the scanty allu- 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered 
and fertile Wady Shair, running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the Wady el-Fdri'a, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OT, 
except in the narrative of Jacob’s immigration 
(Gn 33^^^') ; but in later times we read of Ves- 
pasian coming from Emmaus and descending by 
way of Shechem to Korese, i.c. the beautiful oasis 
Eurdwa the mouth of the Wady el-Fdri"a,\\ 
The story of Abimelech’s march from Shechem to 
Thebe? (Jg 9®*’) introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Shechem, namely that wdiich 
runs in a north-eastern direction by way of T%bhds 

* Jos. BJ V. ii. Iff. From Gibeah a road led to Gibeon, if 
Budde’s very attractive emendation in Jg* 2031 is correct. In 
any case _ such a road exists, and in aU probability it was 
followed by the legion which came from Emmaus to join Titus 
at Gibeah. 

t The name Wady Abu JDabtt, recalling the name is 

still attached to a branch of the Wady el-Kelt. 

I Of. G. A. Smith, HGHL 264. * 

§ In t)fc 1130 it is usual to discover a reference to the main 
road which passes to the east of Shechem, but perhaps Steuer- 
nagel is right in questioning the correctness of the text in this 
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to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 
the trans-Jordanie region and Damascus. — Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Slieclieni 
to Jenin, where opens one of the approaclies that 
lead from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the great road which led from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shecliem to Jerusalem and to the 
south of the country.* Hence w^e find king 
Ahaziah of Judah at this spot wdien he sought 
to fiee to his home before Jehu — an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com- 
pelled him to liasten to Megiddo, westward from 
Jenin (2 K At Jenin we encounter also 

those Galilseans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galiheans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1 ; BJ II. xii. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jenin- Shechem road throwing off two side-roads 
to Sehastiyeh. One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of J ehna, the other at 
the more southerly Beit Imrtm.\ Here then we 
iiave the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samaria (2 K 
10 i 2 ff.)^ and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan against the capital (7-^^^-)‘ 

In addition to the two roads already mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of Bethshean and 
Jenin, there were a number of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jezreel. The most important of these is the road 
leading by Lejj4n (probably the ancient Megiddo) 
over the hills in a S.W. direction to the Judsean 
and Philistine Maritime Plain ; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the Via Maris) connecting Damascus with 
Egypt. This road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
— e.g. by the Assyrians when marching against 
Egypt; by Necho’s troops on his march to the 
Euphrates, which king Josiah made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 K 23^®) ; by Cambyses in his 
Egyptian campaign, etc. It was presumably 
followed also by the Aramaean kings of Damas- 
cus, w'hen they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 K 12^® 13^^ 
[LXX]).i — But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, w'hich was preferred by those who crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean. It is described by 
Robinson {BBP iii. 158 f.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Kefr Kud and Ja'bud. Its 
great antiquity is shown *by Gn 37^®, where a 
caravan travelling from Gilead to Egypt passes 
Dothan. — Finally, it was possible for one coming 
from the northern part of the country to reach 
the Judsean Maritime Plain by keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artificially widened passage 
led by the foot of Carmel ; but this route was 
chosen only by those who from their start in the 
north had followed the way by the coast. 

(c) Among tlie roads in Galilee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Via Maris which touched 

* In Jtli 47 the high priest writes to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia, directing them to seize the inonntain passes because 
by them was the way to Judsea, and. it was easy to hinder an 
approach, as the pass was narrow, with space for two men at 
most. It is plain that the author has in view here the narrow 
valley of t/i&Zeam, behind Jenin, 
t Robinson, BRF^ ii. 311. Samaria is connected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to the right from the Wady BWir. 

t On the ground of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
Hex. 254) identifies the Aphek mentioned in 1 K 2026* 30, 2 K 
1317, with the Aphek of the Maritime Plain, on the situation of 
which cf. especially G. A. Smith, HGEIA 676. 
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this district. After passing the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, the road ascends to Khan Juhh Yusuf, 
from which it runs to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth at Khan Mmyeh* * * § Thence it runs 
up through the Vale of el-blamm^m to Khan et- 
Tujjdr, and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor. At ^arn Ifatttn it 
throws off a branch in a westerly direction to Acco. 
— Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have been very numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tiglath-pileser con- 
quered in succession (2 K 15-^) lay on the road 
from Kedesh to the Merj ' Ayy'hn,'\ But the main 
road from the Merj'Ayy'hn to the south probably 
kept closer by the Jordan, Jiill it finally united 
with the Via Maris. From Ahil (the ancient Abel 
beth-Maacah) a road ran westwards to Tyre ; it 
connected the latter city with Damascus. On the 
western side of the Galilsean hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre [Scala Tyriorum) 
presented an awkward obstacle to communication. 
iSlevertheless, the Phoenicians succeeded in making 
this difficult point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast.J What roads are referred to in the 
narrative of 1 K 17^ and Mt 15^^ cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

{d) In the Jordan Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river si^plies the connexion 
between north and south. (3n the west shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the bordering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
place at Bethshean it was followed by Pompey in 
his campaign against Aristobulus.§ Along its 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Gennes- 
areth and jjhleh, Jonathan marched (1 Mae 11®^}.!! 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is called el~^enu ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims’ bathing- place j and,^ further up the 
river, that at the road from Jericho to es-Salt, 
where the crossing is now made by a bridge. At 
one or other of these points we must seek the 
ford of P^iltm (Jg 3^® [see art. Quarey in vol. 
iv.], cf. 2 S 19^®). At the next principal entrance 
to the hill-country, namely the Wady el-Fdri'a 
coming from Shechem, we encounter the ford ed- 
Dcimiye, likewise with a bridge, which by the way 
stands at present on dry ground, the river having 
hollowed a new bed for itself. H This much fre- 
quented crossing to the central part of the trans- 
Jordanic district meets us in the OT under the 
jxd^mQ Adam (Jos 3^®, and probably also 1 K 7^®, 
where Moore happily suggests reading ‘the ford 
{maahhrath) Adam’), Further north is the most 
important crossing-place, the ford 'A Mm at Beth- 
shean, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mac 5®®), and by Pompey in his above- 
mentioned campaign.^ The importance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of great caravan roads 
from east and west converge upon it. — There are 
yet other two crossing-places further up the river 
- -one by the bridge ehMujdmi, ^ hour south of the 

* In this neighborhood, in the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (Mt 99). 

t JanCah may he sought most fittingly in HurM. 

t Jos, Ant. xvf XV. UL ; BJ %, xiii. 1, in. ii 4 ; Vita,, 74. 

§ Jos. Ant. x'iT lii. s. 

II It continu<^ iT 3 S cMxrse to the north as the great road leading 
over the Litany river to Zidon. 

*11 A photograph of this' bridge will be found in the MitteUim- 
gen v/nd J^achriehten des deutschen JPal. Fereiiw, 1899, p. S4. 
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mouth of the Jarmuk ; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan from the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a point {Bab el-Tumm) where some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain. The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of boats. Between the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth and that of IJhleh is the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, at the spot where the old caravan road, 
already referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.* — Lastly, in the northern Jordan Valley 
there is a road from Galilee to Ddn, where the 
different sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
a task now accomplished for the most part by 
bridges. In the OT this road is alluded to in sucn 
passages as Jg 18h 

(e) About the roads on the east side of the 
Jordan the Bible gives us little information. On 
the other hand, the Eoman roads give a good 
picture of the later routes of communication, and 
from these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mahanaim to 
the Jordan Valley (2 S 2-^ 4^) probably ran through 
the Wady 'AjMn. Nothing can be said about the 
road mentioned in 2 K 10^® until the site of Ramoth- 
gilead has been determined. Coming down to a 
later time, the route followed by Judas Maccabseus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the Rauran range can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. Ephron (1 Mac 5^®) is in all probability 
identical with Gephrun (Polyb. V. Ixx. 12), a name 
which is recalled by that of the deep Wady Ghafr, in 
which the city will thus have lain which Judas had 
to pass through. t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led from the city of Julias 
to Gamala (the modern Jamli (?)) Seleucia 
(now SeWpiye).t We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. 

II. Travel.-A. Motives for Travelling.— 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites after they had exchanged 
the shifting nomadic stage of existence for a 
settled life; for the inconveniences and dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who left his home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of his human rights, and 
became a g^r (see art. Ger in vol, ii.), whose 
welfare and whose life were entirely at the mercy 
of those with whom he sojourned. This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 
as David expresses it (1 S 26^®), he had to serve 
other gods. The traveller was frequently exposed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the way.§ In the desert he was threatened with 
all the perils characteristic of such places (Is 30®, 
Jer 2® etc.). On the sea his life was in constant 
danger (Jon D, Ps 107^^-, Enoch 10D).l! Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thus 
quite unknown to the Israelites. Nor do we find 
any who undertook travels for purposes ot research, 
moved by a scientific interest, like Herodotus ot 
Ibn Bathta ; although they enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign parts 
(cf. Job 2P®). The Israelite who travelled had a 
definite and practical aim in view. Such aims 
might of course be purely accidental and indi- 
vi&al, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
wish to remain at home, like J acob, or the Levite 


* Cf. the picture of the bridge in ZDP V xiii. 74. ^ 

tOf. Schumacher, Northern AjVtm, 179, 181; Buhl, Studten 
'.wr Topogr. d.nor(ll. Ostjordanlandes, 17 f. 

I S, Aor^difierent periods, Jg 926, Hos 69, Jer S2, E 2 X 822, Pr 
!828, Lk 1080 ; Jos. Ant. xiv. xv. 6, XX. vi. 1. 

11 Of. the diverting poem in Noldeke’s Delectus carmimm 
irab.. Carmen 62, in which a Bedawi describes the terrors that 
aad beset him on his passage by sea. 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (Jg 17^^-} ; or when one had to go in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2^'*^-, Jg 
19^^-) ; or when a prophet was commanded to be- 
take himself for concealment to another country 
(1 K 17), etc. But, in addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly recurring occasions 
which necessitated the facing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

{a) In part these occasions were connected with 
religious observances. Even in earlier times the 
Isiaelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries {1 S 1^ Ex ; and when, after the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanctu- 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and became a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all parts of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. Diaspora in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most acquaintance with the dangers 
of such a journey w^ere the Galilman Jews, w’-ho 
had to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
w-ay by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
liable to no such misadventures.* — It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanctuary for the purpose of obtaining 
oracles or receiving instruction on a point of ritual 
(Gn 2522, 2 K 12, 1 S 320 9®, Zee 

(6) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup- 
plied many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier jperiod it was mostly foreigners that tra- 
velled through the land and carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (cf. the story of Joseph, Gn, 

Ex 21 ®, Dt 1421, and the term soher used for the 
trader by whose standard money was weighed, 
Gn 23^®, 2 K D* ®). But as early as the monarchical 
period and still more in the later post-exilic times 
the Israelites began to take an active part in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
fi-equent journeys in their own land as well as to 
foreign parts. The trade in horses carried on by 
Solomon led his buyers to the neighbouring States 
(1 K 102®^-), while the shipping trade from'E^ion- 
geber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea. Israelitish 
merchants established factories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellings 
-in a certain quarter of the city (1 K 20^). In the 
later post-exOic period Jewish commerce made a 
great advance, particularly after the Jews came 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean ; and it was all the easier for them to 
undertake trading journeys, because they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of their own in all foreign trading towns. The 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her husband on setting out 
took the money-bag with him (Pr SD"*). 

(c) A third motive^ for travelling was supplied 
by the political and diplomatic relations into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute (Jg The later 

kings of Israel had often to go in person to a 
foreign court to pay homage to their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 16^^ Jer 51®^). But more especially 

' * Special risks naturally attended those taravelling companies 
that carried with them large sums of money, as, for instance, 
in connexion with the transmission of the poll-tax of the Baby- 
lonian Jews. Hence these companies included many i^ousand 
persons (Jos. xvnt ix. 1). 


attempts to arrange political alliances led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (Is 
; and on the other side 14^^ i8_ 39^ 

272). — Journeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also occasions when one volun- 
tarily left his home to find safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were i>ermitted to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. ’8). Moreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the people of Israel in the Diaspora 
gave occasion for frequent journeys between tlie 
foreign land and the home country, as we see from 
Jer 29®, Zee 6^^ Neh 2®^- 13«a'-. 

{d) A special motive for undertaking a journey 
was ill-healthy which led to the visiting of foreign 
places in the hope of a cure (cf. 2 K 5). This 
habit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot springs in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented.* 

(0) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in a certain sense he reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar difficulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it had been intro- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest was en- 
joined it was unlawful to walk more than a fixed 
number of paces. Thus Josephus {Ant. xili. viii, 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antioclms Sidetes, out of consideration for Hyr- 
canus who accompanied him, remained for two 
days by the river Lycus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs of tra- 
vellers in so far as it permitted those who were on 
a journey in the month of Nisan to celebrate the 
Passover in the following month (Nu 9^®**). 

ii. Modes of Travel. —Those who were not 
particularly well-to-do, especially if they were 
young, strong men, went for the most part on foot 
(Gn 28, Jos 9^®, 1 K 19^^*, Is 52^, and the Gospel 
narratives). Hence the first attention shown to 
an arriving guest was to wash his feet (Gn 18^ Jg 
192^). Women and elderly well-to-do men rode 
upon asses, which also carried the baggage (Jg 
19®, 1 S 2520, 2 S 172®, 1 K 2^0, 2 K 42^ Lk 10®^) ; 
people of high rank also used mules (2 S I32®, 1 K 
1®®). Camels were less frequently employed, and 
only when the journey led through the desert 
(Gn 24), Morses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as a rule, chariots of war, but they were 
used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (1 K 12^®, 2 K W^; and 
the story of Naaman in 2 K 5, where, however, 
we have to do with a foreigner). In 1 S 6’ we 
meet with an ox-waggon as a vehicle of transport; 
and in the case of the waggons sent from Egypt 
to convey the old men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
simple vehicles (Gn 45^®). From a later period we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chambenain (here 
again a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ac 8®^^*). 
Josephus {A7it. XIX. viii. 1) speaks of a larger 
kind of chariot [airrjvri), in which Agrippa, accom- 
panied by other kings, drove out to meet the 
Koman pr^tor.f In Ca 3® we read of a sedin chair 

* Cf. Dechent, * Heilbader u. Badeleben in Palastina" in ZDPV 
vii. 173 ff. 

t When Josephus (Ant. viii. vii. S-4) relates how Solomon 
often drove out to his gardens at Etham, he is simply adding « 
picturesque touch of his own. 
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or palanqum (popeiov) being used by people 

of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care to go on a long journey alone,* but had at 
least one companion, who received a daily wage 
and, if the journey terminated happily, a present 
besides (To When Nehemiah travelled from 

the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
various provinces commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed escort (Neh2"fi:‘). The 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (car avails^ originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men (cf. Ezr 
Such caravans, travelling under military protec- 
tion, are referred to in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 308^). In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin tribes, e,g. the Dedan- 
ites (Is 21^3). When unknown regions had to be 
traversed, a guide acquainted with the roads had 
to be procured (Nu 10^^), or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the cities that had to be passed (Dt 1 ^ 2 )^ 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poetic beauty in Job 

iii. PUOVISION FOE THE WANTS OFTRAVELLEES. 
— For the comfort and the refreshment of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases might, as described in 
Is 2R-*, meet the exhausted caravans with water 
and bread ; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the desert had to pro- 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of life 
with him (Gn 21^^). But the same was the case 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite of Jg 19 takes with him fodder and straw 
for the asses as well as bread and wine (v.^^) ; and 
a similar course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
tliey seek to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos 9). In Nu 
read of a great company binding itself, as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
toucir nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to pay for the water drunk by man and beast. 

Of inns in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till NT times (Lk 10^^-) ; and the very 
circumstance that the Greek word Tavdox^hv there 
employed was adopted by the Jews as pnjo, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearance.! In earlier times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern khans — large empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
night, but where the necessaries of life are not 
sold. I Some have thought to find the correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew in the n-na (gerUth) of Jer 41^7 j 
but the real meaning of this word is very un- 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Josephus 
(Ant. X. ix. 5) read the word nnij (‘hurdles,’ 

‘ sheep-pens ’ ) . Likewise the word (malon) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of khan fits 
very well passages like Gn 4227 4321 , Jer 9^. The 
king was attended on his journeys by a nnun 
(sar 'menuhah^ lit. ‘captain of the resting-place,’ 
RV ‘ chief 'chamberlain,’ RVm ‘ quarter-master’), 
whose duty was to look after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 5D^). 

* E, Meir, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a * son of 
death V (W. Bacher, Die Aandu der TannaitenA^<'^^^^^ 

t Cf., on the further travels of this word, S. Krms&y Griech, u. 
Zatein. Lehnwbrter im Talmud^ Midrasch^n. Tar gum, ii, 42S. 
In the form Anduh \% still occurs as the name of a village in 
southern Samaria, the of the Talmud (Neubauer, Giog. 

du Talmud, 172). 

X According to Herodotus (v. 52), there were such caravan- 
serais (/caraXilcret?) on the roads in the Persian empire, 

** Oopt^M, 1904, 


In general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried his victuals with him and pre- 
ferred, like Jacob, to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the place; but this he could do with confidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Oriental. Although it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn 24^^, Ex 2^0 show how highly it was 
esteemed ; and Job, in the passage where he casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, amongst other things, 

‘ The stranger did not lodge in the street, but I 
opened my doors to the traveller’ (SD^). Passages 
like Jg 191 ® indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside ; while the story related in Gn 
19 and that in Jg 19 are meant to show the 
enormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(Jg 6251S-), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. But in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
garded as overshadowed by duty to one’s country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space before the gate, 
and waited to see if any one would invite him in 
(Jg 19^sft’-), In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
house into which he desired to be invited (Gn 182) . 
When the guest entered, his feet were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour him was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the East at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 187, 2 S 12“^). At his departure he was ex- 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey (Jg 19^, cf. 1 S 28^2). lb take 
payment from a guest was contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the narrative of Gn 24, 
when he makes Rebekah decline Eliezer’s ofier to 
pay for his entertainment by telling him not to 
think they were parsimonious people (Ant. I. 
xvi. 2). In later times hospitality specially flour- 
ished among the Essenes, who, according to Jose- 
phus (BJ ir. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co- 
religionists was at their command. There was 
even an official appointed in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance of 
a permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy lady of Shunem 
(2K48^*). In later times, under Roman and 
Greek influence, this practice was greatly ex- 
tended. Thus we hear for instance of guest- 
friends in Jotapata, whose death was bewailed at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans ; f cf. also Ac 10® 2D®. That a guest’s 
lot, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis- 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sir 2921 ^^-). 

Liteeature. — Riehm, artt. ‘Reisen’ and ‘ Wege’ ; 

G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pamim', 
F. Buhl, Geographie dm alien Faldstina, 125-131 ; H. Giithe, 
Hurees JSibelwbr^terhuch, art ‘‘ W 

Frants Buhl. 
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* The Beuteronomic law regarding duties to the gbr (Bt IM 
2414. 17 etc.) belongs to a diijferent category. 

t Jos, .gj III. ix. 5. Several of the stories in the midrmhim 
have to do with Jewish guest-friends in different lands, 

% See Table of Contents, p. 402. 
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in tlie world of the first centurj^ after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with Rome, the 
capital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle 
of Roman Republican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
as much as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as the centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
city. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
not tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
equality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. Hence the first 
point is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even per- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some cases. 
It was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not connected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof, and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

Eor example, we know that the purpose of visit- 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ac 
19^1) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect ; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. But even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul’s aim 
was twofold — partly to extend the limits and affect 
the character of the Church in Rome, ‘to impart 
unto you some spiritual gift,’ and ‘that I might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the rest of 
the Gentiles ’ (Ro 1^^- ; but still more to use 

Rome as a basis from which to affect the West, 
especially Spain, ‘ to be brought on my 'way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 15-^* because 

Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going from Syria to the West : he could 
not go direct, but must transship in Rome. 

When one keeps this principle clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 5 becomes 
evident and certain. Clement says of St. Paul 
that ‘ after he had preached in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.’ If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and thought, he could not have 
called Rome (as some modern scholars maintain 
that he did) * ‘the goal of the West’ or ‘his limit 
towards the West,’ r6 ripfxa rijs d^<xem ; and Light- 

* It is, of course, necessary for those who believe that St, Paul 
was put to death at the conclusion of the two years’ imprison- 


foot has rightly expressed the general Roman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii. Seasons and Routes open foe Teavel- 
LING. — The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable stretch of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of com- 
munication, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows: — The sea was closed from 

10 November to 10 March; but perfectly safe 
navigation w^as only between 26 May and 14 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two doubtful periods 

11 Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept.-lO Nov., 'when mer- 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
In case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Caesar’s army crossed from 
Brundisium to Epirus during Nov. 49, t and Pom- 
pey’s army had crossed similarly in Jan. 49. | 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Italy during tlie 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. His proposal probably ai^plied chiefly to 
the short voyages from Sardinia and Africa, in 
which it was possible to watch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a much 
more serious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. • 

Wlien Elaccus was recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October A.D. 38, he" sailed im- 
mediately, and had much stormy 'sveather at sea ; 
but Philo (in Flac. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to Caligula : their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they wi'ere in Rome in the spring 
of A.D. 39, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and Philo refers in feeling terms to their 
troubles on the sea.§ In both cases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord- 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

But only the exigencies of government service, 
or of urgent religious and national duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism was a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 

ment in which he wrote Colossians and Philemon, to foi-ce this 
unnatural meaning- on the plain words of Clement — words 
which no person at that time could have misunderstood. Only 
aloofness from the spirit of the first century makes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 

* Secura navigatio, Vegetins, iv. 39, v. 9 ; staios mtivis 
flaUhtis dies et certa mar is, Tacitus, Hist. iv. SI. 

t Nominally, Jan. 48 in the unreformed old cal^dar (which 
was 6T days wrong in B.c. 4T). 

t Nominally, March a.d. 49. When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true calendar, obviously the rules 
could not he calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars. 

§ They sailed iJ.4<rov xe^M-wvos *, but this phrase cannot he 
pressed to mean about the winter solstice : it might mean only 
Mn full winter,’ as distinguished from Flaceus’ departure 
apxofji.4vov xetpiwvo? in October, The Jewish envoys had every 
reason to hurry after him in order to present their case to 
Caligula. Moreover, they sailed at no great interval after 
Agiippa had visited Alexandria in July or early August 88 
(Philo, in Mac. 16, de Leg. 28). Their voyage probably began 
not later than November, perhaps already in October. 
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spring. Tims Horace speaks (Od iii. 7. 5) of 
Gyges as returning from Bithynia, but detained at 
Oriciiin in Epirus until spring returned and the 
Adriatic was open ; and of another Roman sailor 
waiting (probably in Syria, Od. iv. 5. 9)* till spring 
returned and he could cross the Carpathian Sea (the 
sea near Rhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not confined to voyages by sea. Even 
on land there are many proofs that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in going across Asia Minor, ordinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basil of Cassarea, wdio speaks in Epist. 20 of a 
‘ continuous stream of travellers ’ on a great route, 
such as that which led from Caesarea to Athens, 
says that in a severe winter ‘ all the roads were 
blocked till Easter’ {Epist. 198), and that ‘the road 
to Rome is wholly impracticable in winter ’ {Epist. 
iil5). His meeting with the Bishop of Iconium 
must be fixed ‘at a season suitable for travelling’ 
(Epist. 191) ; yet the road between Caesarea and 
Iconium is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter ‘was 
quite sufficient to keep him from travelling while 
it lasted ’ {Epist. 27). A modern traveller or mis- 
sionary would traverse the roads of the plateau at 
any time ; t but for ancient travellers there was 
a close time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except by professional travellers 
(Basil, Ep. 198). Vegetius (iv. 39) mentions that 
land travel was stopped as comxfietely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and 10 March, 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow, — although 
Basil speaks in Epist. 48 of ‘ such a heavy fall of 
snow that we have been buried, houses and all, 
beneath it,’ — but quite as much in the spring rains 
and the extremely cold winds of early winter, which 
are very trying, though not likely to keep an active 
traveller indoors. The Taurus is in some places, 
however, impassable in winter except with consid- 
erable personal danger : see, e.^., the account given 
by Prof. Sterrett in the Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor^ p. 80. In time of heavy rain the surface of 
the plateau becomes, in most places, a sea of mud, 
though perhaps the principal Roman roads may 
have been well enough built in the time of St. I’aul 
to rise above that sea. 

This is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. i’aul’s jour- 
neys. The broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to cross 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from Perga direct 
towards Ephesus, and from Tarsus through the 
Cilician Gates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter- 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
except during any temporary block caused by 
snowstorms. But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul would be likely to cross Taurus 
(Ac 13^4 16^ IS^^) according to the customs of 

the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage. This is difficult. Eor example, towards 
the end of May 1882 snow was lying in all these 
uplands. In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the eatly part df June 1902 there was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when such weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 

* Lycia or Cilicia are also possible. 

tKamsay, J-mpremicma of Turkey, p, 222, and Quarterly 
vol. clxxxvi. No. 8T2, p. 430 h 


ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is true that even in ancient times Cicero 
crossed Taurus by the Cilician Gates in November 
51 and April 60 B.O.* Antigonus vainly tried to 
cross Taurus from Cilicia in B.c, 314, but lost many 
soldiers owing to the snow. His second attempt at 
a more favourable opportunity succeeded (Diodor, 
xix. 69. 2), 

To take another example from later history, in 
the autumn of A.l). 803 the Emperor Nicephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so 
safely at that late season with the winter at hand. 
Nicephorus relied on the customary closed time, 
when the march of an army was impossible. But 
he was taken unawares t by the Caliph Harun er- 
Rashid, wiio crossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohammedan year 
ended about 20 December in A.D. 803). Harun did 
not consider himself bound by the ordinary custom, 
and he must have passed the Cilician Gates about 
November or early December, f 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but wdiat is customary. Just as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and yet the wdnter was a closed season, 
when ordinary people would not attempt to cross. 
The ordinary traveller had not the equipment of a 
Roman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like such 
a general as Antigonus, anxious to surprise an 
enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his soldiers 
in the attempt. Yet even Antigonus must wait a 
favourable opportunity. 

Although the exact limits of the travelling season 
must remain uncertain, yet probably the ordinary 
custom of the sea ruled also on land. If there was 
any difference, it would naturally be that on land 
the closed season began and ended a little later 
than on sea. All travel across the mountains was 
avoided between the latter part of November and 
the latter part of March ; and ordinary travellers, 
not forced by official duties, but free to choose 
their own time, would avoid the crossing between 
October (an extremely wet month on the plateau) 
aitd May. 

iii. Yapjations in the Routes at difeeeent 
Seasons. — Where a long sea passage w^as involved, 
it does not follow that the route from the province 
to Rome was the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return voyage, 
ormce versd. We shall see one such case below: 
in summer the winds favoured a quick voyage from 
Italy to Alexandria, but seriously hindered the re- 
turn voyage. In general, the path from Rome to 
the East followed a different line from the path 
which led from the East to Rome; and an envoy 
from the East would go to Rome by one path and 
return by another. 

Both these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syria 
(including Palestine) and Rome. There were four 
lines of communication : (1) by sea to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by land between 
Puteoli and Rome ; (2) by sea to Corinth, and 
thence to Brundisium, and by land between Bnin- 
dis i uTu and Rome ; (3) by land to Ephesus, thence 

* In the incorrect calendar current at that time (which varied 
sixty-seven days frona the true calendar in n.c. 4T) he started 
north from Tarsus on 5 January, and reached Tarsus on his 
return journey on 5 June. But, according to the true calendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy seuvson in Taurus. 

t Weil, Gesch. der KliaUfen. ii. p. 15h. 

f The other road, by Gerinanicia, which the Arabs often em- 
ployed, seems never to have been used by Harun, and would 
i be inure unsuitable for a winter expedition. 
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by sea to Corinth, etc., as in the preceding route ; 
(4) the land route across Asia Minor, and, after 
crossing to Europe, along the Egnatian Way to 
Dyrrachium, and thence across the Adriatic Sea to 
Brundisium. 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travellers who desired to make a 
rapid journey eastward from Italy. It was closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Borne ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
i service of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli 
that made this route so important and so rapid. 
We shall therefore describe the Alexandrian service 
[ at this point. The Syrian service connected itself 
* with the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egypt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supply for feeding the gigantic city of Borne. 

I When one considers the vast poxmlation of Borne 
I (probably not very much under a million), the 
smallness of the Italian harvest (for Italy was 
naturally far more productive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain ; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit in competition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that scarcity in 
Borne meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the corn supply fail, it becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and trustworthy 
service between Borne and the principal corn- 
producing countries was an Imperial concern of 
the very first importance. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite incapable of feeding 
the great population of Borne ; the corn supply 
was a most important department of the Imperial 
administration ; and, in particular, the long trans- 
port from Egypt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. Transport from the other 
chief producing countries — Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa — was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there ; but the Egyptian 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Borne. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between Puteoli and Egypt ; on 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal. 
But tlie corn trade seems to have been an Impe- 
rial business, carried in Imperial ships (III. § ix.). 
Egypt was kept far more closely under the imme- 
diate Imperial administration than any other part 
of the Empire, and practically the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Boman service and managed by the Emperor’s own 
private representatives. No great Roman nobles 
were allowed even to set foot in Egypt, except on 
rare occasions by special permission. The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor, In a few cases 
we read of corn from Alexandria being brought to 
other cities of the Empire ; but this was in case of 
famine, and must have required the special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed population 
of one of his towns. 

iv. Voyage FEOM ROME TO Egypt DIRECT ABB 
THENCE TO PALESTINE. — Communication from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direct across 
sea. The prevalent summer wind in the east Medi- 
terranean waters was westerly ; and the ships ran 
in a direct course from the south of Italy to the 
Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well out south 
from the Italian coast, in order to avoid the land 
winds and to get into the steady Mediterranean 
currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had acquired great 
skill in these long voyages, and could make their 
harbour with almost unerring accuracy : they are 
compared by Philo to skilful chariotce^. dtiyihg 
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their teams of horses. Such a service required 
also careful study of the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with confldeuce, 
and others when the long voyage was unsafe or 
impossible. The important period to notice is that 
of the Etesian winds ; and it is doubtful whether 
the direct voyage was hazarded (as a rule) except 
when they were blowing. In the year a.d. 38, 
when Agrippa was eager to go quickly from Borne 
to occupy his kingdom in northern Palestine, he 
was advised to wait for the Etesian winds, and 
then sail direct to Alexandria and thence cross 
to Palestine. He reached Alexandria in a few 
days,**"- arriving apparently early in August. This 
passage of Philo (m Flac. 5) is extremely impor- 
tant for the system of communication with Syria 
and Egypt. 

In the open Mediterranean Sea and the Levant 
the Etesian winds are said to have blown from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from 1 August) ; and at this 
season it was difficult for news from the East to 
reach Borne (Tac. Hist. ii. 98) ; and the Etesian 
winds prevented a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(Csesar, cle Bell. Civ. iii. 107), t or from Rhodes 
to Athens (Cicero, ad AU. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never eailier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
Etesian winds ; hut the diversity is due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly recurring time of fairly steady 
wind was Etesian (i.e. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from the ancient writers (see the quotations in 
Eacciolati and Eorcellini’s Lexicon) are entirely 
confirmed by modern meteorological experience, 
except that ‘the north-west winds prevail in the 
summer months’ generally, and not exclusively 
during the forty days from July 20. These winds 
prevail in that season ‘throughout the whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
ball’ In fact it is probable that, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Boman fleets, the Etesian winds 
meant simply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end of May to the middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek writers who were speaking more of the 
^gean Sea. f 

But Agrippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay is explained by Philo as due to 
waiting on the winds ; but in all probability this 
is not quite a complete account. It was necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Singls 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course. 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid another. There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in Philo’s account of 
the certainty with which the ships reached their 
goal, A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Gyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other. But with a 
large fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distance of one 

* The expression okLyaiq ijjitepats must not be pressed too 
closely ; it is opposed to the long coasting passage (see p. 379b), 
and probably indicates a period of 15 to 20 days : see below. 

t Here the Etesian winds are spoken of as blowing in early 
October ; but this is due to the disorder of the Roman calendar. 
Cjesar reached Alexandria on 3 Oct. ; but this date was really 
equivalent to late July or early August. 

X See the excellent discussion, with quotations from modern 
experience at sea, in James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
Si. Paul, pp. 64:, 76 ff. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others ; when tiie ship on the extreme right came 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
signal accordingly, and the news would spread to 
tii^e extreme left iininediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enough, the ship on the 
right had not sighted any land, or that on the 
left of the fleet had sighted Crete,* this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole fleet. 

Sivnilarly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail in a body, as we see from Seneca, Epist. Mor, 
77, 1. But exceptions occurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (<as in Ac 27^> 28^1). 

it is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single fleet at the same time. There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to 
wait until the last were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there must have been several successive companies, 
which sailed together : when a certain number 
were ready they would start. Moreover, it is 
knowm that even single corn ships were occasion- 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph. A dedicatory inscription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in the harbour of Phoenix, is 
quoted by James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 261 ; also in QIL iii. 8). 

It cannot be supposed that a passage on govern- 
ment vessels was allowed to every one, any more 
than that the Imperial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Imperial service without 
a diploma signed by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a certain number of diplomata to 
governors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public service, and to some 
others in exceptional circumstances).! But, natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
turion in Ac 27^^^, took advantage of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority ; and it is evident 
from the language of Ac 27^^ that in such a case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 
master and the captain and with any other per- 
sons whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the winter 
(S\. Paul the Traveller, p. 324). 

As regards the time which news from Eome 
took to reach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlander {SUtengeschichte Boms, ii. p. 31), 
and has been incautiously quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by many modern 
scholars. I This distinguished scholar infers from 
Pliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
froni the Sea of Azoff to Alexandria^ in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandria in four ; and 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days from Utica or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Pliny, JSfat. Hist. xix. 1 ; Diodor, 
iii. 34 : see also below, § vi.). 

These, if correctly recorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

But when Agrippa sailed from Puteoli, as above 

* This must have been common, for the loffcy Oretan moun- 
tains are visible far out at sea ; probably it may have been the 
usual intention to g'et bearings by sighting Orete.^ 

t Pliny apologized to Trajan for permitting his own wife to 
use the public service with a '(Xiploma in a case of pressing baste. 

t Bo, for example, von Rohden in Pauly”Wissowa(jffi6U7wc*^c^. 
i. 2, D. 2621), andagainsthim Wilcken {Qrieoh. Oiitraka, i.p. 799), 
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described, in a.d. 38 (probably in July, possibly as 
early as June),* he reached Alexandria in a few 
days (oXiyaLs vcrrepov Philo, in Flac. 5), 

before any news of his elevation had reached the 
East. This seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
but Philo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, hut rather even a little more than ten. 
Still this seems to be a case in which the time from 
Rome to Alexandria can hardly have exceeded 
twenty clays. With this as a standard, it must 
be inferred that in the open season it would be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed to 
bring passengers and news from Rome to Alex- 
andria under twenty-five clays. 

The speed with which the news of a grave Im- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emperor reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed. There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be carried by quick 
special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform speed (except so far as 
winds or storms favoured or prevented them). Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken (Griech. Ostraka, 
i. p. 799 ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. But 
this variation is more in appearance than in reality. 
Setting aside mere examples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Rome,! 
we find .that probably sixty to sixty-five clays 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
events to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of Pertinax 
(1 Jan. A.D. 193) : the prefect of Egypt issued at 
Alexandria instructions with regard to the cele- 
bration of that important event {ivl edrvx^crTdrri 
^acrc\(€)l(;L).t It cannot be supposed that any time 
wsis lost in such a case. The instructions are dated 
6 March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slowest and most difficult time for 
travelling, the news travelled from Rome to Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by which 
messages of this kind were transmitted will be 
considered hereafter : see below, §§ ix. xii. 

But, on the other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, for example, the ac- 
cession of Galba was known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days. § This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that Galba was proclaimed on 
9 June, and at that season news would come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 
the clearest examples of news of such events tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
the winter or spring. We have seen that the direct 
sea route to Alexandria was hardly ventured upon 
except between 27 May and 15 September. 

V. Voyage from Alexandria to Rome. — 
The voyage from Alexandria to Rome was a much 
more difficult and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Rome to Alexandria, owing to the pre- 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 

* Ships ready to sail from Puteoli in June must doubtless have 
started from Alexandria in the previous year (like St. Paul’s 
ships) ; those which started from Alexandria at the very be- 
ginning’ of the open season would not be able to sail from Puteoli 
till the end of July. See below, § vi. 

t Mere carelessness must also be allowed for in remote 
places: thus Nero’s death w'as matter of current knowledge in 
Elephantine within fifty -seven days ; and yet on the fifty-eighth 
day a document was dated in Thehes by his reign (though 
Thebes must have received the news before Elephantine). 
Again, in (villages of the city) Arsinoo the accession of Pertinax 
(1 January) was currently known on 19 May, but ignored on 
2 June : It was known in the Fayum before 1 April. Wilcken 
{loa. eii,) also gives examples of an Emperor ignored in common 
documents five or even eight months after his accession, 

X Berl, Gr. Urkundeii, No. 646, Wilcken, l.e. p. 802. 

I There is no evidence as to the exact time been pied in trans* 
mission, except that it was less than twenty-seven days (Wilcken, 
loe. eit, ; CIG mi). 
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Mediterranean. The ships had to help themselves 
by the uncertain and titfiil breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast : even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a course 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 271'). They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
much to the west of north as the wind would 
allow. Thus they might fetch the Lycian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly ships 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast ; 
but it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea from 
the Egyptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Rather they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete — at the best — though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus ; but some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the former- 
case the harbour of Myra was, apparently, the 
usual point to which ships ran (Ac 212). the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character. Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below : on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, see p. 382^. 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westward-hound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul's 
ship took fifteen days from Csesarea to Myra (Ac 
27^ [ W estern text] ) . 

This part of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
A.P. 70. t So did Pliilotimus on his way from 
Gtesar in the East to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.c. 47 (see footnote on p. 387*^). Herod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Painphylian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisium in B.c. 40, and in B.c. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Cissarea to the Black 
Sea, I as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 21i), 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent, sailed 
from Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (f.€. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day {Carm. de vita 
stia, 128 ff. ; de rebus suis^ 312 ; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St. Paul sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 27^) 
suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as if intend- 
ing to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. Lucian’s 
also, sailed north of Rhodes. 


* toiTTrep oi toI? aTroyeioig, fiahhop 8 e T019 awh riav yvo^tav 
irveypaaL TrAeoj/re?, xxxiv. 8(i, p. 424. He had probably experi- 
enced these winds on the voyaije hack fhom Alexandria. 

t flosephus, VII. ii. t ; Suet. Vesp, 7 ; 33ion Cass. Ixvi. 9 ; 
Zonaras, xi. 17. He landed at Bnindisium. 

$ Josephus, Ant. xiv. xiv. 2 f. ; jSJi. xiv. 8 ; Ant. xvi. ii, 2. 


After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran down to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Salmoiie, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the same way as 
before (Ac 277- 1^*). This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
^Egean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has few harbours.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more nunierous, and still more because the 
south winds in this sea are inucli more gentle, as a 
rule, tlian the north winds, t 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable : the ships would take 
an opportunity of running for the south point of 
Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across the 
mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of Italy, 
usually to Hyclruntum (Itin. 3Ia?\ p. 489). Tiiey 
would not shrink from running direct to Italy if 
the wind at any moment were from the north. An 
ancient fleet could safely run from Cythera or 
Zakynthos for the wide angle between Italy and 
Sicily ; the ships on the wings would guide the 
whole fleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue, Navigium, is clear: the corn ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera ; | but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the iEgean Sea. 

There is not in the iEgean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer as 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas ; and therefore 
this part of the voyage would in general be much 
more easily accomplished than the preceding part. 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow ; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wide stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being affected by the 
prevalent winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 272'). We note also that west- 
ward-bound ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept more to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter- 
ranean current of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § iv.). 

On the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit- 
able winds west of Crete, all three parts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian’s dialogue, Navigium^ is laid is most prob- 
ably taken from a real event. The ship failed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching* the Chen- 


* Bv(T\Cp.evo9 (Bust.), wMck does not mean (as some scholars 
have understood) that there was no harbour on the north coast, 
hut only that they -were too few. 

t It is different in the Adriatic, where, as Horace (Od. i. 3. 
15) says, the south wind is the 

t meiT^v Kpii}Trjv Xa^ovra'if vrrep t'ov MaXiaiTkeva'avTag, 
j?57j (i.e. before the seventieth day from Ale.xandx’ia) elvat €j/ 
TTaAt<f. A glance at the map shows with perfect certainty how 
this must be interpreted. 

§ The exact course is mentioned : the ship sailed through the 
Anion or channel between Cyprus and the CilicianTamphylian 
coast, the same course as St. Paul’s ship took. That course 
was necessarily and invariably followed by westward-bound ships 
from the Syrian harbours. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), it met a storm, 
narrowly escax^ed sinking, and thereafter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was finally 
driven by southerly winds into the iEgean, and had 
to put into the Piraeus after a voyage of 70 days. 

vi. TIME BETWEEN ALEXANDBIA AND ROME. 
—From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bined with the statement in Ac 27®, that St. 
Paul’s ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
Caesarea, we can state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from Zidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ac 28^^), when the wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voyage from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passage 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gregory of Nazianzus took twenty days to 
Rhodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
Rhodes) ; this is a little slowei% 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Rome are difficult to get, as most of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages. But the following may be taken 
as probably a fair average voyage in the best 
season. No. 27 of the Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Rome on 2 August, towards | 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer i 
on an Alexandrian ship. He mentions that he 
‘.came to land ’ on 30 June, finished unloading on 
12 July (perhaps in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on 19 July. Now the ship cannot be supposed 
to have left Alexandria long before 26 May, for 
the statement of Vegetius about the period when 
the sea was fully open was almost certainly 
inspired by the rules for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in question sailed in the first 
fleet it would probably be ready to start on the 
first day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-six days. But, further, the ships 
would probably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity some days before the 26th, 
for it cannot be supposed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 28^1). The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days ; and we must understand 
that it was a favourable passage. In this argu- 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship ; 
but it may fairly be assumed that stray ships came 
in at unusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary time for the first fleet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Seneca (Epist. Mot. 77, 1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good. ^ As a 
rule, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli 
and carried to Rome by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passage quoted 
above, says that the ship which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the Piraeus by 
stress of weather on the seventieth day from Alex- 
andria, ought in ordinary course to have been 
already in its harbour in Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the JEgean Sea.t This seems 
to imply that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 

* If we assume that he started as soon as unloading was fin- 
ished, Puteoli would he certain. The Berlin editor gives //.ijSev 
avaTtoX^kvcrBaL : read iJt.ii}Sevav aTroA., ‘that none of the corn- 
traders has got leave to depart.* 

t It would appear probable that this ship, which sighted 
Akamas on the seventh day from Alexandria, was on the ex- 
treme right of the fleet. It would signal the others, but was 
itself too far east to be able to clear the promontoi’y. 


about the usual length, Lucian would naturally 
have said that his Ship should have been already 
for a long time in an Italian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 
tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length ot passage from Alexandria to Rome. It 
would be roughly divided thus— 

6 days to Akamas in Cyprus. 

3 „ ,, Myra. 

10 ,, ,, Rhodes (Gregoiy’s time). 

15 ,, ,, west end of Crete. 

13 ,, ,, the Straits. 

1 day in the Straits. 

2 days to Puteoli. 

When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one ; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it must often have been the case that ships were 
carried far from their course,* and detained even 
till the following year. Phoenix, in the south-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 27^2; also 
p. 379’^ ) : it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cythera and Italy. 

There can hardly be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the ships from Alexandria and vSyria hav- 
ing occasionally to winter there. Such a result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some months in harbour. On the other 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Pamphylia and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no effect, for those provinces seem to have been 
less affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. The reason, 
doubtless, was that passengers in ships on the coast- 
ing voyage could never count on an hour’s delay. 
The fitful land winds might change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the sbip.t Only those who have had the experi- 
ence can realize bow absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertainty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads. 
Pamphylia or Lycia could not be Christianized in 
the same way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary effort such as that of Ac 121^. 

Vii. VOYAGES TO ASIA, THE iEGEAN AND 
EuxiNE Seas, Palestine and Egypt.— During 
the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria — the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, vid, Brundisiiun, when he thought of going 
to Egypt. This was the more luxurious though the 
slower route, as he could I’est quietly on land every 
night (Philo, de Leg. 33, cf. in Flac. t>). 

Smaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea courses as were needed in the 
voyages hitherto described, but kept closer to the 
shore. Only the large, heavily-built merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, de 
Leg. 33) *, they alone had sufficient spread of 
canvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
go a long voyage and remain out of sight of 
land for a number of days. The war ships were 
slighter in construction, moved in a more agile way, 
and were not dependent on the wind or able to 
make such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly 
to oars. 

* Lucian’s BMp carried to tlie Pinuiis ; two to Malta, A« 

t Cf. Dion Chrysostom as quoted on 880®-, note 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 
voyages between Rome and the ports of the 
^Rgean Sea or the Euxine. These also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point. Pu- 
teoli was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Roman Republican times and the first century 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
and market of the iEgean, before the massacre of 
Roman traders by Mithridates in B.c. 88, Pute- 
oli was called Lesser Delos.* When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the Aegean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli became mox’e 
important than ever. It was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har- 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolanian inscriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, cults, and socie- 
ties and traders (see the interesting article by 
M. Dubois on ‘ Cultes et Dieux a Pouzzoles’ in 
Melanges d^Jffistoire et (VArcheologie^ 1902, p. 23). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it came in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by which Trajan improved the har- 
bour, Portus August!, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable ex- 
tent as the emporium of the Eastern trade. But 
in New Testament times it claimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direct to Ostia without break- 
ing bulk at Puteoli, 

All ships trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the East passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines — one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the line to, 
Oythera as was possible, but often tending north- 
wards towards Zacynthos. The ships from and to 
the iEgean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Trading vessels coming from Egypt and ■ 
Syria kept south of Cythera: as to those which 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades : such at least was Jerome’s course- 
see the end of this section. Doubtless, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels must constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchandise travelled by this route between 
Rome and the ^gean or Black Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Corinth required transship- 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in small 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus crossing might 
be incurred in carrying goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have lost the old dread: 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a certain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy -two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship canal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in his own time j and 
the canal would not produce any great saving in 
houm of voyage except to ships from (and to) the 
Adriatic, or Epirus, or Acamania. These facts, 
or the disturbed state of the Empire soon after, 
caused the scheme to be abandoned; and there 
was no good reason to bring about its resumption 
by a later Emperor, though Herodes Atticus talked 
about it. 

* Paiilus ex Pesto, xi. p. 91, s.r). ‘Minorexn BelumJ qaoting' 
the phrase from tucilius, SaA, iii. 94 (Lachmanja). 


Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it ; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
etc. But most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports ; and 
it became a custom for the Roman governors of 
Asia to land first there. This custom was. finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a formal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
enactment probably sprang from some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Pergamus; and the Imperial rescript marked and 
confirmed the recognition (perhaps originating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the capital of Asia. 
Ephesus was de facto the capital of the province 
long before it was formally recognized as such by 
the Imperial law.* 

Passengers, also, as well as goods went some- 
times by this route to the Asian coast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.D. Ill to 
Ephesus, and experienced contrary winds. There 
he changed ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his Bithynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbours followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos- 
porus. At Ephesus it met the line of ships 
trading betvreen the north JEgean or Euxine har- 
bours and Syria or Egypt. This latter line of 
ships was now far less important than it had been 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries B.c., 
when Canon Hicks thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line.f The causes stated 
above prevented sucb trade on any great scale 
between the provinces of the Empire. Still there 
was an appreciable trade, and Diodorus (iii. 34) 
gives a statement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azof! to Crete and Egypt (which, as we 
saw reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated 
idea of the swiftness of the voyage). f 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear tliat 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 
direct from Rhodes : wdtb a westerly or north- 
westerly wind that was the natural line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the ancient ships could hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a direct 
course ; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight run. Thus we see that there were 
three long lines common in the Levant voyages : 
(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex- 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight course ; (3) from Myra or Pa- 
tara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21, 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 
A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days 
is more credible, because ships could often have a 
continuous run with a steady breeze, and a lucky 
voyage might reach Alexandria in four days. But 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former 
part of the voyage — changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to, sea, and through the 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles. Finally, the statement that ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the Nile to Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidence that Wilcken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to become known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many cases the indifference and carelessness of the 
peasants may account for their ignorance). 

In an admirable excursus to his posthumously 

* See vol. iii. art, Pergamus, p. TSl®-. 

t See Paton and Hicks, ImcHpUonfi of Cos^ p. xxxiii. 

X Diodorus is more probably speaking of snips in his own 
time tlaau quoting from some Greek account of older voyages. 


J 
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published Commentary on First Peter, Dr. Hort 
traces the course of the messenger who carried 
that letter from Rome to a harbour on the south 
coast of the Black Sea : he considers that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Amastris seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
times : Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, he would naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas Dr. 
llort has rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger’s journey. He landed at Amastris, 
visited Pontus first, then passed through North 
Galatia to Caesarea and perhaps Tyana, and thence 
through South Galatia to Asia, and finally reached 
Bithynia. 

It may be added to Dr. Hort’s examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread ; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was carried by ship to the Bithynian and 
Pontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-eastern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus * and the north of 
Cappadocia. Thus we find that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating free on the currents of 
communication across the Empire,’ spread, first 
directly along the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every free and "natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that centre was redirected to the 
outlying parts of the Empire. As Christianity 
spread from Syria and Cilicia through the Cilician 
Gates, it did iiot radiate out west and north and 
north-east, but passed along the great route that 
led by Ephesus, Corinth, and the sea-way, or by 
Troas and Philippi and the overland way, to Italy. 

It is extremely difficult to get even an approxi- 
mate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Rome and the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, such as 
we could determine roughly in the direct Alex- 
andrian passages, and as we shall be able to deter- 
mine more accurately in the overland postal route 
(see § ix.). The ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations in their course 
according to the conditions of the carrying trade, 
and sometimes waiting in harbours for some time 
to ■ unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac 20. 
Thus their voyages were evidently slow, as a rule. 
Probably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, and some would not ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from har- 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Greek fashion : the last class of vessels had more 
reason to dread Malea than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compara- 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Republican period, or private letters under the 
Empire, required to reach a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel: there was no regular postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interruptions. Hence the recorded facts 
vary widely. Friedlander (p. 31) quotes two cases 
of letters from Syria addressed to Cicero in Rome : 
one, dated 31 Dec., took over a hundred days in 
delivery ; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 

* See the article Pontus in vol, iv., where emphasis is laid on 
the important, hut often neglected, distinction between Pro- 
vincia Pontus on the coast (which was united with Bithynia) 
and mediterrafieuB Pontus (a kingdom at first, in Prov. Galatia 
till about 106, thereafter in Prov. Oappadocia). 
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fifty : * presumably the latter was carried straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow letter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best ; but in the case of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious difference. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission ; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppages. The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, § ix.), taking only 
a few days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. The slow letter perhaps went by ship. 

A business letter written in Puteoli on 23 July, 
A.D. 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later, t though it was sent in the most favour- 
able season for sailing. This letter would not he 
transmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. It could hardly 
have been sent by one of the large ships running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome safled in August from 
Portus Augusti, by Malea, through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter ; | this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Rome in Cicero’s time reached Athens — in one case 
arriving on 14 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August : § the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
latter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

viii. Oyeeland Route and Imperial Post- 
EOAD FROM ROME TO THE EAST.— While passen- 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria seem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which 'was uncertain and (at least during a con- 
siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 
in time. The fast sea passage (see § iii.) was of 
course preferred during the open season ; but it 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
important for administrative purposes be attained. 
For those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions 'would be received was in many cases 
even more important than the chance of the mes- 
sages being delivered more quickly ; and, where 
speed was important, it was always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chance of more rapid delivery. 
Hence even Syria and Egypt probably communi- 
cated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtful seasons of 
the year. 

Hudemann (Geschichte des rmn. Postwesens^ p. 
163 f.) and other writers have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication for Imperial 

* Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 10. 2 (false number in Friedlander, p. 
81, note), ad Mi. xiy. 9. 

t The case is quoted by Friedlander from Mommsen in Fer. 'd.., 
Sdchff. Gesefhch. 1S50, ii. p, 61, to ■which the present writer has 
not had access. 

$ Hieron. <5. iii. 22, ed. Vallars. ii. 51. 

I Oicero, ad Fam, xvi. 21. 1 ; xiv. 5. 1. See also § xii. 5. 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire ; but under Hadrian a procurator {pro- 
curator pugillationis et ad naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
regulate the transmission of despatches by occa- 
sional or special ships {CIL xiv. 2045).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the shorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
throughout the year. Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes ; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the great way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny’s despatches to Trajan. Pie men- 
tions (Ep. 63) that a courier came to him at Nicma 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapaguni on the 
Phiropean side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Ep. 67 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Rome 
would pass through Bithynia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a call on him as governor in pass- 
ing. The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Hellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastris or Sinope, the shortest 
sea passage, and then travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Russia 
round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
w^as not open to the Roman service, because it led 
through foreign territory. 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Rome was along the Appian Way 
to Brundisium. Then they crossed from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Itineraries are agreed) : the road turned away 
from the crossing of the Plebrus at Amphipolis 
(Ac 16) inland to Philippi, the great Roman coloyiia^ 
before seeking the harbour ; hut there was, doubt- 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 
and Ancyra; but it is certain that that route was 
not in use so early as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa- 
docia seem not to have been constructed until the 
end of Vespasian’s reign ; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 74. Previously, viz. from A.D. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
matters), hut after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in B.c. 95 (Strab. 
p. 540) : when the last king proved incapable, and 
the province was still unfit for real Roman pro- 
vincial organization, a procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After A.D. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 

* Mommsen, StaatRrecHpX.^ p.1030 (approved by 0. Hirsch- 
feld), denies this, and understands that the procurator’s duty 
was to register the ships as they singly entered the harbour. 
Accepting this, however, we must observe that such registra- 
tion was necessary for the postal service, and might naturally 
be combined with it. 


Galatia — Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there graduaily grew up a great 
through route from the Bosporus opposite Byzan- 
tium by Juliopolis to Ancyra, Archelais-Colonia 
and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also that of 
the Central Route* to the Gates at Colonia Eaus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, which was founded by 
Marcus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
Halala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles S.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wife, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is described by the present writer in Hist, 
Creogr, of Asia Minor., p. 240 ff., and more fully in 
sections in the Geograph. Journal^ 1003, and by 
Anderson in Journ. of Hell. iStud. 1899, p. 53 ff. 

It is therefore higiily probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries w^ent by the same route as mes- 
sengers to Asia.t They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 16^*^ 
20^^). Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he implies that this was an 
unusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op. ed. Klihn, xii. 171). f Those 
who preferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Hellespont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antonine 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Ilium to Troas. 

In general, travellers from the East would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Coiinth (§ x.) ; but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
winter it was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, w'hen he travelled to 
Rome in the winter (probably of A.D. 143-144), 
went by that road. He describes the hardships of 
the journey — the rain, the frozen Hebrus, the 
snow, the wretched inns, the sullenness and ill- 
will of the barbarous natives ; he lay long sick in 
Edessa ; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrianoutheree in 
Mysia, though Pergamus or Smyrna are also pos- 
sible) .§ 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couriers doubtless w^ent by Pergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the 1st cent.), Pliiladelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Antioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is described more liilly below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Philadelphia) to Smyrna,!! thence 
he -went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Egnatian Way, and so on to Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thence ; but 
the exact reason must ‘ remain uncertain. The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

* See below, § x. 

+ A new route came into use before a.u. 193: see § xii. 

$ Eeturning' from Home to iVsia, he again wished to visit 
Lemnos ; but’ this time lie took ship from 'Neapolis for Thasos, 
and thence to Lemnos, 

§ Or. 24, p. 805 (i. 4SI f., ed. Dindorf). 

11 FvieCi\-dTLder,Darf^iellimgeiiauH der Sitte7}{/esehic7Lt6 Roms, 
p. 30, mentions only the absurd account of the Acta (Antiochian), 
that Ignatius went by sea from vSeleucia to Smyrna, and says 
that this ignorant statement, whether true or invented, is at 
least the work of one thoroughly actpiainted with the way. 
On the contrary, it proceeds from one who mixes up and con- 
fuses quite inconsistent routes and methods of travel, as is 
tthowa in the sequel. 
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j to report to the governor at Pergamus ; but special 
] orders must have been sent to alter the usual 

1 course. From Smyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to Troas and Philippi ; and it is certain 
that Ignatius passed through both of those towns, 
and that he sailed from 'Proas to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, through Philomelium, Julia, 
Apamea, and Laodicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Had the orders to visit Smyrna 
been known at Laodicea, the natural course would 
have taken the party through Tralles and Ephesus. 
But it may be regarded as most probable that the 
lioman officer followed the direct path west from 
Julia straight through Prymnessus and near Ac- 
moiiia to Philadelphia and Pergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from Philadelphia. This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. That 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and less important later (see Cities and 
Bish. of Flmjgia^ ii. p. 588 f.). 

The reason why the officer who conducted 
Ignatius (with other prisoners) preferred the land 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. Friedlander 
says the voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter: he is 
wrong also as to the period, for Ignatius was at 
Smyrna on 23 August, and is therefore likely to 
have started from Antioch in early July.* Accord- 
ing to the Acta^ be entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sigillana, 20 Dec., which would 
point to a later start ; but no statement in the 
Acta as to the journey carries the smallest weight ; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
when confirmed by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves. Better authorities t 
give 17 October as the day of his martyrdom and 
presumably of his entry into Rome, for those two 
days were wrongly identified by the hagiographers : 
see p. 386. 

We must therefore suppose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary official 
route for government messages and parties; and 
that for Imperial administration and communica- 
tion ships were used only occasionally as oppor- 
tunity offered : that conclusion was stated on 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by the circumstances of this 
special case. A similar conclusion is distinctly 
suggested by Ac 272- 6 28^1 : it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenient Alex- 
andrian corn ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have conducted St. Paul and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, Troas, Neapolis, and so on by the 
same route as Ignatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus became the regular seat of 
government of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, Tralles, and Mag- 
nesia to Ephesus, to report themselves there to 
the governor ; but, as we have seen, it was prob- 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical and commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developed ; the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 

* See the calculation of time for the journey as given in the 
following section. 

t The earliest are Chrysostom and the early Syrian Martyr- 
ology. See Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polyca/tp^ ii. p. 4161 
EXTRA VOL. — 25 

the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 

A.D. 74. It is possible that under that dynasty 
the government couriers from Rome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Juli- 
opolis, Ancyra, Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, 
though the route followed by Ignatius’s guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retained in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan’s time. But during the 

2nd cent, (before A.D. 192, see below, § xii.) the 
Bithynian route or ‘ Pilgrims’ Road ’ was made 
official and ordinary. Already in A.D. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an important point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Epist. 77). 

According to the Acta^ Ignatius took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus August! , the new har- 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber: be desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be little doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Smyrna, is a pure invention : the short passage 
to Brundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Egnatian Way. 

The truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot^ argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta^ who possessed no authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), and 
who had extremely little knowledge of roads and 
geography, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul’s so far as the few facts known to him per- 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 

Ac 134 : there he made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, i.e. on board a ship * to sail by the coasts 
of Asia ’ (Ac 27^), and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 28i®^), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer had 
heard of in his own time, but which had prob- 
ably not been completed when Ignatius died). He 
speaks as if Ignatius exercised as much authority 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 27®), which 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Rome to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28i5). Everything is fanciful 
and invented ; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estimated as follows, according to the Itineraries : — 
Rome to Brundisium . . . 360 miles 

Brundisium to Dyrrachium or 

Aulona ..... 2 days 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Neapolis 381 miles 
Neapolis to Troas . . . about 3 days 

Troas to Antioch by Philadelphia 
and Julia . . . . . 880 miles 

Troas to Antioch by Laodicea . 930 „ 

Antioch to Csesarea . . . 365 ,, 

Caesarea to Alexandria . . * 435 „ 

Total : Rome to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, Troas, and Julia, 5 days and 2420 ,, 

Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodicea . 6 day s and 2470 ,, 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Callipolis 630 miles 
Callipolis to Lampsacus . . . 2 hours 

Lampsacus to Troas . . . 60 miles 

Total : Rome to Alexandria by Lamp- 
sacus . . 2 days and 2730 or 2780 ,, 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Constan- 
tinople . . . • • * n 

Constantinople by Ancyra to An- 
tioch . # . • • • 750 „ 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by An- 
cyra . . . 2 days and 2660 ,, 

ix. Duration OP JOUENEYS ON THE POST-EOAD 

BETWEEN Rome and the East.— T he time re- 

* Ignatius and Folyearp^ ii. p. 889. 

j 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires a 
much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea routes ; the time would vary 
within very wide liiiiits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller ; as a rule, the gov- 
ernment couriers went most rapidly ; ordinary 
travellers in carriages came next to them, and 
sometimes equalled "them ; travellers on foot were 
of course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Eriedlander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey ; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(a) Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer’s Church 
in the Boman Umpire, p. 65, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
confirmed by a fragmentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the 1st 
cent., "in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedlander, p. 25) that the number 
of days’ grace allowed by the praetor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, mutationes 
and mansiones^ on the Bordeaux Pilgrim’s Itin- 
erary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 16 to 18 Roman miles ; t 
and this shorter estimate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir H. Johnston, 
in the Nineteenth Century^ 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work- 
men going to the Transvaal mines, says : ‘ It should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more than 
15 miles 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.’ 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Roman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously : eighty-six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard between 
Smyrna and Neapolis,j: and two between Dyrr- 
achium and Brundisium. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Roman governor of 
Cilicia, — say, about 104 days from start to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-four, to which we may add two for 
delay in Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smj^rna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve of 
departure) ; and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about 6 July, and arrived in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 

* The passage is discussed in the Appendix to a paper on 
‘ Tarsus, Cilicia, and the Cilician Gates ’ in the Geographical 
Jowf^ial, 1903. 

t Double the unit of distance, 8J Boman miles, while the 
traveller in carriage or waggon went three units, as is shown 
below. Ko Itinerary gives a complete list of the stages or units. 

X Allowance for waiting on winds must be made (see Pliny, 
JElpisi. 16, 17, who travelled at nearly the same season, Aug. or 
Sept. A.D. Ill); otherwise five days would an ample allowance. 
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ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 
see p. 385^ By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion tliat 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Rome about the 
day mentioned in the oldest tradition ; and it 
seems not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi- 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
Ignatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Empire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiograpliy 
delighted to represent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome ; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatius may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
martyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was in 
this way kept in good humour by the Imperial 
policy. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners ; but naturally the 
guards were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
they were responsible (Ac 27'^^). 

(6) Travellers driving along the road may prob- 
ably be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Smyrna to Pergamus,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinary 
: travellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
I not go faster than the heavy waggon on which it 
i was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post : see below. 

The regular day’s journey for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles — half 
as long again as the foot traveller’s ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the man- 
siones on the roads ; and, as Priedlander points 
out (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 Roman miles) was 
reckoned to be sixteen days’ journey (jnansiones).X 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
; have been that there should be two mutationes^ 

\ though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

I The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about 8|- Roman miles in 
length. The length of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de magistratibus Flaviorum^ p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day ; and Eriedlander (p. 23) 
quotes this estimate with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1881, p. 49. 

+ Snlpicius Severus, Dial. i. 4. So twenty-five mansiones 
from Edessa to Jerusalem {8. Sikiioe Aq. Peregrim,. 47) ; the 
distance by Antioch is not much under 625 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the Imperial 
family became kiiowii in Egypt. If the couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year ; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear case ; the accession 
of Pertinax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preceding day) to the prefect of 
Egypt in Alexandria on 6 March a.d. 193, implying 
a period of sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers ; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.B. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Moreover, another well-attested interval confirms 
this case. News of the death of Gains Caesar at 
Lirayra on the coast of Lycia on 21 Eebruary A.D. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 April.* If we allow that it 
reached Rome four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Rome. News 
of this tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way ; and there seems no reason 
to think that it would be concealed on arriving in 
Rome. Doubtless, public mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers ; t only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted ; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty. It would 
appear that a courier carried through to its des- 
tination the despatches with which he was en- 
trusted, and that these were not passed from hand 
to hand. The latter method would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
ni'vre safe and useful. Hence, for example, Tacitus 
{Hist. ii. 73) mentions that the couriers (specu- 
latoros) from Syria and Palestine gladdened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chambalu and Eriediander have been misled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
great effort can be made for a few days ; but the 
steady all-the-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
I courier-service that regularity and certainty were 
i more prized than mere speed ; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would be received 
and put in effect. The headlong speed of modern 
government messages had no analogy in ordinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Caesar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
everything to attain it. 

The postal service across Asia Minor before the 

* Orelli, Del. Inscr. Latin., No. 648. Philotimus took 86 (lays 
(July 9-Aug. 14) from Rhodes to Bnindisiura (Cic. aA AtU xt 
^ ; ad, Fam. xiv. 24 ; pro Ligar. 7). 

t They were (jailed apeeulatores: a certain number were at- 
tached to each legion. The speculator ea of the Praetorian g'uard 
were closely attached to the Emperor’s person, and formed a 
sort of bodyg'uard, ready for confidential service at any time. 
They were, of course, selected men. 


railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequently ; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great cities ; 
and the rate of riding was about 5 Roman miles per 
hour.* Eriedlander (p. 22) rightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled at this rate, though he 
considers that military couriers travelle(i at exactly 
double the rate — 10 miles per hour (Zoc. cit. p. 24). f 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
Egnatian Way in A.D. 144, as above described, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couriers ; 
and this we may confidently take as 5 Roman 
miles per hour. Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possible ; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller’s journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conclude, then, that 60 Roman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fifty-four days would be needed 
for despatches from Rome to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Caesarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seven to Brundisium. But, further, no allowance 
need he made for halts at the great administrative 
centres — Caesarea, Antioch, Ancyra, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the more dis- 
tant provinces, and some time must he allowed 
for preliminary consideration of the despatches 
which the courier had brought ; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Rome to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination. They would carry official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was the duty of the governor to circulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special courier 
started from Rome for each different province, and 
the Alexandrian message was carried direct with- 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisium. But in § xii. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably travelled 
by a different route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers. Aristides 
mentions that he did so ; and Eriedlander (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 60 miles per day : — 

Tarraco to Bilbilis . 224 miles—fifth day. 

Mutina toRome . 310 „ —sixth day. 

* Rome to Puteoli . 141 „ — ^third day.f 

* The rate for ordinary travellers on horseback on a long 
journey is 8| or 4 Roman miles per hour ; but one finds it quite 
easy to keep up with the poet for a short time, as the writer 
knows from experience. 

t It is not clear why he distinguishes the post rate from that 
of military couriers. The post was carried by military couriers. 

t Martial (x. 104) says that the fifth carriage will perhaps 
bring his correspondent from Tarraco to Bilbilis : he evidenfiy 
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Still more rapid journeys are mentioned. Julius 
Csesar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Ehone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
150 miles per day. Friedlander gives 160, but the 
facts seem to point rather to 150, or six mansiones. 
Icelus carried the news of Nero’s death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Plut. G-alh. 7), pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stress and need, 
and aford no standard for ordinary life. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a much more modest estimate of 
Roman rates of travel than Friedlander. He esti- 
mates the foot-traveller’s daily journey at 26 or 
27 Roman miles, that of the ordinary traveller by 
carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
anywhere from 130 to 160 miles. We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only for short distances. 

The rates which we have found reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles) ; while, in the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the beat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five hours, 25 
miles. As has been pointed out in art. Tyr annus 
in vol. iv. p. 822^, ordinary people regarded the 
day’s work in summer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking 16 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day without 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinary man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en- 
durance can stand a long course of riding 50 miles 
per day. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys ; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 1903 : ‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
amply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The thirty miles constitute a for- 
midable ti'ek . . . and the sun proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travelling is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carriers 
of goods would be on the road. 

The question might be raised whether during 
the most temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply ; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel ; and it would be necessary either to 


have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

X. The Central Route between Rome and 
THE East. — The routes which we have described 
were those by which goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contem- 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts. Travellers along the land route were in- 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
was necessary to do so ; but as a rule they under- 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather inhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Grecized countries 
east of the iEgean Sea ; but west of Thessalonica 
the traveller passed into half-barbarous lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 384) a halt was unavoidable. On 
the sea route there was, as we have seen, rarely 
any opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during 
a winter detention) . 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through Ephesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
JEgean world. This was in many respects the 
greatest and most typical road to the East, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tianity ; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sea routes carried Christi- 
anity direct to Rome, and did not affect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
land route, also, was not very important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, two early centres of the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident- 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to be 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Caesarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,* Derbe, Iconium, 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this great artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul’s early idea to 
move towards Rome. In his second journey, 
Ephesus attracted him as the city ‘in which the 
East looked out on the West,’ f.e. on Rome ; t but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea which he had in 
mind before his final imprisonment and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit 8^^), a point on 

* There was a more direct road from Cyhistra by Hyde, 
I Savatra, Laodicea Katakekaumene, Philomelium, and Julia, to 
Apamea (p. 890) ; but it did not lead throuj^h the great cities, 
j and the list of names shows that it did not play such an im- 
I portant part in early Christian life as the longer road. 

I t See Hort, Lectuves <m Ephesiam^ p. 813. 


thinks of fiye days as the post-distance. The distance is 214 
miles in the Antonine Itinerary; but Friedlander gives 224. 
From Mutina to l^ome he gives Sit : the Antonine has SIS, but 
even this seems -too great (Oic, Earn, xi. 6. 1; Philost. 
Apoll. Tya%. vii. 41). 

^ Even in the Republican period itwas not thought idle to be 
ready for the principal meal (after work and exercise and bath 
were aU finished) full four hours before sunset. 
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the coasting voyage between Corintb and Brun- 
disiiirn. 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and method in travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. Erom 
Syria to Ephesus it was usually a land road 
(though it was free to the traveller to vaiy it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey). Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea ; and again between Corinth and the 
coast of Italy. Though a land road was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely or never employed except for purely 
local communication, since it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barous lands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. But the sea way 
touched several important centres before it reached 
Italy. 

Either of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Probably the more common was 
along the coast of Acarnania and Epirus, by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisium, as described in part in 
the Itinerarhmi Mantimim^ p. 488, and thence 
by the Appian Way, the ‘Queen of Roads,’ 
through Tarentum, Venusia, Beneventum, and 
Capua to Rome. 

But Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Brundisium as the Italian harbour in this 
route. jElius Aristides travelled by this way from 
Rome to Miletus and Smyrna, starting in Septem- 
ber A.D. 145. Eriedlander (p. 28 f.) thinks he 
reached Miletus in fourteen days from Rome ; but 
this is certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of 
Aristides’s words must be incorrect. Masson reckons 
the fourteen days from Corinth to Miletus, which 
is much more probable. This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. Eriedlander supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirty-six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is incredible ; * the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes would take 
nearly that time for the crossing. The distin- 
guished German scholar has made the mistake 
of ignoring the halt which (as we have already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the JEgean Sea as well as at 
Miletus. Einally, Aristides says that he did not 
reach Smyrna until winter had begun, which 
implies a journey of nearly two months, if not 
more j for he seems to mean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for such weather 
to begin before the middle of December or even 
later. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey. It was not 
made continuously. Its importance and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, seeing and talking and learning and 
teaching and transacting private or public business. 

These statements should not be taken as involv- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route : there are no universal rules 
in human conduct. But continuous unhalting 
travel was not the intention of this route; and 
even when halts are not actually mentioned, it 
cannot be assumed in any case without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. The two 
great breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some short delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. The traveller from 

* Aristides, 24, p. 805 (ed. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 481). East- 
ward-bound ships made for Cyllene in Elis, six days from Sicily 
(Philost. Apoll. Tyan.yiiL 15. 1 ; Pans, vi- 26. 8). EriedlEnder i 
quotes Apollonius’s voyage (vii. 10. 1), five days, Corinth to 
Puteoli ; but common men needed longer time. ■ 
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Rome landed at Lechseum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and had to find a new vessel at Cenchrese 
for his eastern passage. He naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city as Corintb while 
making the new arrangements. The diolkos^ or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, could he 
used only for very small vessels, and cannot be 
reckoned as a factor in the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice to make a halt which might last for 

days, is illustrated in St. Paul’s journey from 
Philippi to Jerusalem (Ac 20. 21). Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
need be expected. But at Troas there seems to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
days ; and at Caesarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p. 398^). On. the other hand, the transhipments 
at Patara and at Myra (Ac 21 ^ 27^) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the change of 
ship appears to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. The change 
at Troas from land to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission-work, ‘ a door 
opened’ (2 Co 2^*^). 

This discontinuous character of travel on the 
Central Route to the East shows very clearly — 
what has been already stated, p. 382, on other 
grounds — ^that there was no serious need for a 
ship canal at Corinth under the Roman Empire, 
and little prospect of such a canal being any 
more remunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the conditions of the Roman Empire that there 
should be continuous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of Herodes 
Atticus was an archaistic fancy, and not a sound 
practical scheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in importance. Travel- 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night : they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as profiting 
by these opportunities. It was the half-way house 
between Italy and Asia. Hence Gains of Corinth 
was ‘ the host of the whole Church ’ (Ro and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Im- 
perial highway, neglecting its local character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be described 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section. 

Xi. INTER-PROVINCIAL ROUTES IN THE EAST.— 
These were, as has been said in § i., only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important. The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and iEgean harbours had not been en- 
tirely destroyed ; and many hundreds, doubtless, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Gyrene rounT to 
Corinth. Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry them in either direction 
along the coast. They might not always find one 
1k> do exactly what they desired: the first ship 

* Under Corinth, vol. i. p. 4S0'>, the Corinihiaca of Dion 
Chrysostom, Or. 87 , is erroneously referred to: the passage 
I intended is in his Jstlbniiaca, Or. 8 , pp. 188 - 139 , whieli speaks 

1 of the Creek period, but is true also of the Boman, 
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miglit not be going as far as the harbour which 
th% aimed at, and they might have to tranship 
(Ac 21'^) : their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
stay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 20^^).* They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at 
t anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 

(§ vi.)- 

There were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the iEgean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of Azoff and Alexandria (see § iv.) : such a 
vessel would mn down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- 
andria, if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim.t 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con- 
nected the different provinces with one another : 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe ; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Rome, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1. The great Trade Route by which the products 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direct path from Cappadocia to Rome, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har- 
bour for the trade with the West : the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. It is not to he supposed that all Cappa- 
docian trade with Rome passed through Ephesus. 
All heavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. Tarsus for southern Cappadocia and Amisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land — ^red earth 
used for colouring — would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. 623). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakekaumene to Caesarea, is 
fully described in the Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor^ chs. iii. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for the defence of the Euphrates frontier, f 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the Trade 
Route from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colossae, Apamea, etc., as far as Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. From that city the most direct path 
kept away along the north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagli, by Savatra to Hiera 
Hyde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Kybistra. 

We may call this route the Syrian, as the Gates 
tbrougli which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates. § It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, § x.,and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, § viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 

*The view taken by many scholars, that St. Paul and the 
<lele<?ate8 chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
incorrect. St. Paul th& Traveller 

t Diodorus, iii. 84. 

X On these eastern roads, see Anderson in fcmrnal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1S9T, p. 22 ff. 

§ Wss and JBish. of Phrygia, ji. p. ^5. 


it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 
most part in the NT. More important cities lay 
along it ; in practice it seems to have been the 
most important way. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Augustus, was of some im- 
portance for a time. That Emperor founded a 
series of six military colonice^ with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern I’anrus (^^e. Isanria and 
Pisidia). These six colonice were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
Via SebastSj the Augustan Way.* The road com- 
ing from Apamea coincided between Apollonia and 
Antioch with the Augustan Way coming from the 
western colonice ; and again south of Antioch it 
coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
Way that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thelda as ^aaCkiK^v 68bv r^v eh 
A.TL)iTrpav <p4povcray: starting from Antioch it coin- 
cided with the other road to a point about 24 
miles from Iconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystra : 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went out to 
this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
waited till Paul should pass.f This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practical life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran between Ephesus and Pisidian Antioch ; it 
traversed the higher Phrygian lands, f and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross- 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Mseander breaks in a 
deep canon, going through Seiblia and Metropolis, 
and again crossing a ridge of mountains to reach 
Antioch. It is mentioned Ac 19^. 

3. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propontis and Bosporus, and from Nicomedia 
and Nicsea, almost due east through Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnias in Paphlagonia — a valley which is 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Plateau by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic and 
Bithyniau kings were fought along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinces under the Roman Empire ; hut 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4. Another very important road from the Propon- 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
ran south through Nic^a to Dorylaion. There was 
a road-knot at Dorylaion : here met many ways : 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west: 
from Synnada and the south ; from Iconium and 
Lycaonia : from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia : 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very fully described in the Mis^ 
toi'ical Geography of Asia Minor ^ ch. G. The 
other roads that radiated from Dorylaion also 
became far more important in later times, when 

* In St. Paul the Traveller, p. 64, the name is given not quite 
correctly as the ‘ Eoyal Way ’ : the Greek term was o8a?, 

which mig-ht be rendered rightly so in English: but the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three milestones, proves that 
^acrtAiKjJ here is to be understood as ‘ belonging to the Emperor,’ 
who was called BctcriAev? in purer Greek, Se^aa-rds in technical 
and common Greek. 

t The line of the Basilike, as given in the map attached to 
St. Paul the I'ramller, requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent discoveries : the diftoreiico does not alfect the argument 
or any other opinions in the book, 

1 %i.e. High or Central Phrygia, see vol. iii. pp. SCo*-, 867», 
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Nicomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Roman world, 
and when the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. But of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia — Smyrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadelphia-Julia (see above, § viii.). 

The road from the south to Dorylaion was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac 16^). He turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities of that 
province, Nicsea and Nicomedia. But when he 
came nearer the frontier, probably at Dorylaion, 
he was forbidden to enter that province ; and he 
then turned towards the west, keeping near the 
frontier, perhaps in the hope that he might be 
permitted to enter at another point. He was, 
however, impelled onwards towards the sea, until 
at last he came out on the JEgean coast at Troas. 
A possible memory of this journey is preserved in 
local tradition near the spot where he must have 
crossed the river. * 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the capital of Pamphylia, 
with Ephesus and the Asian cities. It crosses the 
Taurus at a low elevation, and comes down on the 
Lycus valley : there is no difficulty in the path, 
which is marked out by nature. According to 
some recent theories, St. Paul was thinking of 
making his way to Ephesus already on his first 
journey from Perga (Ac IS^^) ; but if Ephesus had 
been his aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so, he crossed Taurus by a very difficult path, 
which can never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
permit occasional communication between the dis- 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch: it seems 
beyond doubt that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii. Other Routes. — Of the many other im- 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

1. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the Elaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariminura, and thence through Ravenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, led to Mcesia, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in later 
times, as the countries through which it passed 
increased in civilization. It was of little import- 
ance in NT times, and was valueless as a through 
route for communication with the East because it 
traversed the still purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was formed into a procuratorial 
province t by Claudius in B.o. 46. Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From that time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also as an alternative, purely overland road, ulti- 
mately the Imperial post-road, to the East. 

This route crossed the delta of the Padus by 
ship from Ravenna to .Altinum; but the purely 
land road went round by Bonouia (Bologna) along 
the ^milian Way, then north to Terona, and 
See Mysia, vol. iii. t See above, p. 384^ 
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east to Aquileia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the Itineraries) — 

Rome to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmium (Lower Pannonia) 400 ,, 

„ „ Sardica (Thrace) . . 311 ,, 

,, ,, Constantinople . . 349 ,, 

Total: Rome to Constantinople . 1680 ,, 
Rome to Alexandria . . . 3130 ,, 

Courier’s time, Rome to Alex- 
andria . . . . . .63 days 

Rome to Cmsarea in Palestine . 2680 miles 
Courier’s time, Rome to C^sarea . 54 days 

But if we suppose that a courier went direct 
from Ariminum by Ravenna, thence by ship to 
Altinum, and thence riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aquileia, 95 
miles, he would save two or three days. 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Pertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria: 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan. A.u. 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day in 
Alexandria. If so, it would follow that this route 
was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important: it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, while 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. More- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by, the northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at the expense of the road 
through Brundisium. It may be asked whether 
the latter road would not be kept in use dur- 
ing the more temperate seasons of the year, even 
if the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
months. That may have been so: for the acces- 
sion of Pertinax, the most conclusive case known 
to us, falls in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other : it was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions of 
travel; moreover, at least during the decay that 
characterized the administration of the 3rd cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route was main- 
tained permanently with a full woiMng postal 
establishment. 

2, The country of the Upper Danube, Rhsetia, 
etc., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass (vi^ Claudia Augusta). 

3. Gaul and its adjuncts and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower and Upper 
Germany, were approached by several roads: 
(a) The Elaminian Way to Ariminum, and the 
.Slrnilian Way to Placentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Arles (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugdunum, and 
Augusta Remorum (Rheims). The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of 800 
Roman miles, and was said to have been traversed 
by Julius Csesar in eight days. The distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very circuitous route. 

(6) The Aurelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

(c) The Cassian or the Clodian Way led to 
Florence, and thence it joined the Aurelian Way 
* Anton^ Itiner. p. 126r 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the 
iEmilian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local importance, and was then merged in the 
preceding. 

4. Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Rome (Ro 15^^), might he reached either by sea 
to Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar- 
raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Augnsta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) is said to have 
been brought to Rome in thirty-five days, which 
is at the "irate of about 50 miles a day ; while 
Julius Ceesar reached Rome from Obulco (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 miles. 

5. The route to Britain went on from Lugdunum 
by the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupise (Richborough). The 
distance from Rome to Bononia was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route through Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days:* 
there can be little doubt that all were carried by 
special military couriers, who came bearing Cmsar’s 
despatches. 

6. Africa was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Portus, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favourable circumstances was made 
in three days ; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny’s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Rhegium, about 450 miles from Rome ; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilybseum, and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa. The total land 
journey was about 650 miles. A letter from Africa 
I’eached Rome in one case in twenty-two days : f 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by a coasting voyage, 

11. The general equipment of the eoman 
HOAD System.— i. Maintenance, Repairs, and 
Safety. — While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of praetorian or even of consular rank,f the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guards in special guard-houses 
were stationed. These statio7ies were charged not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the keeping of them safe from robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
important stationes, at least, the commander 
was a centurion regionarms. A soldier in such 
a statio was called statio7iarms.% On the sub- 
ject, see 0. Hirschfeld in Berl. Sitzungsher.l^^l^ 
p. 864 1; Mommsen, Strafrecht^ p. 307 ft., esp. p. 
312 ; Domaszewski, Edm. MittTieU. Instit. 1902, 
p. 330ff. 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads ; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them with Rome. 

* Cicero, ad Q. frai. iii. 1. 13 ; 17, 25 ; ad Atf. iv. It. 3. 
f Cicero, ad Fam. Kil 26. 1. 

t Ctirators of the greatest roads, sometimes consulares. 

§ The name was used widely in military service ; hut 
tstationaTiuB was practically restricted to $iaMon&B ibr police 
duty and public safety, and the use of the word belongs to a 
later period than the NT, 
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But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
guards or travellers slain by robbers.* Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself {Sat. iii. 305 f.). The case described in Lk 
10®*^ was no uncommon one. St. Paul’s ‘ perils of 
robbers ’ (2 Co ll^^) were very real : it was espe- 
cially in journeys through mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced those dangers, as Ac 
10® ; but there was sometimes danger on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural ; the rich had 
large trains : important persons were granted an 
escort in some cases, e.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia {Alex. 55) . 

The Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the 1st cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublous period 
at the close of Nero’s reign, disorder crept in again ; 
and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever suc- 
ceeded in repressing it so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then w’-ere in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Empire and the general relaxation of order 
during civil wars and during the growing weak- 
ness of administration in the 3rd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlander, p. 46 ff. ; O. Hirschfeld, ‘ die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rom. Reich’ {Berl. Sitzungsher. 
1891, p. 845 ff.), ‘ die aegypt. Polizei der rbm. 
Kaiserzeit’ {ih. 1892, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ- 
ized provinces, and not either foreign countries or 
territory not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles, such as Cappadocia. That province oc- 
cupied a peculiar position in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, § viii. In the Pauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before a.d. 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There was one remarkable exception to this 
general rule. The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entirely through non-Roman territory 
(governed in St. Paul’s time by Antiochus IV.). 
Yet that road had been necessary for Roman com- 
munication with the province Cilicia ever since that 
province was organized in B.c. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obscure. It was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman officials and 
couriers were frequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-Roman 
authority; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. It is in accordance with this anoma- 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road : it is wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and his his- 
torian were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non-Boman, le. non- 
provincial, territory. 

ii. Construction, Measurements, Mile-' 
STONES. — ^As to the construction of the Roman 

*GIL ii. 2968, 3479, iii. 2399, 2544 ; Citim and Msh. qf Phr. 
i. p. 828, No. 133 ; Sterrett, Epigr. Jmmuy, No. 156 ; Boissier, 
InB&r. de> Lyon, 478, iv. etc. 
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roads, it is unnecessary to speak here. The manner 
and measure varied greatly ; and in the East it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. Ten feet seems 
to have been a common breadth. The road through 
the long pass over Taurus, which leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and which was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 
but this breadth was required to be entirely ser- 
viceable ; and where the road was cut through 
solid rock, the distance left between the rock 
walls seems to have been always fully 13 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus from Laranda to 
Olba and Korykos seems to have been nar- 
rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about one to five miles from Korykos. But, again, 
some miles south of Ancyra, near Gorbeous, the 
Pilgrims’ Eoute seems to have been very much 
broader. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made. But the later Emperors, 
especially those of the 4th cent., were usually 
1 satisfied with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone : 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
amples of slovenliness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known — one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness of method that 
characterized the Eoman Empire. 

iii. Inns and Entertainment.— Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 
favourable picture of them. Aristides complains 
of their half-ruinous condition, with leaky ceilings 
and general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dyrrachium. His account suggests that 
he found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to which he was accustomed in Asia. To judge 
from all that is mentioned, — ^though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers, — in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, ill kept, and badly managed by churlish and 
ignorant hosts. ^ Hence wealthier travellers carried 
their own equipment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous : competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de vit. Pud, 8, p. 
582), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia.f Epictetus, who origin- 
ated from Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long in a 
splendid hotel, f The Panhormus which is men- 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician Gates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only room, 
but no furniture, § was supplied) than of a hotel; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modern khans nothing but 
coffee can be procured by the traveller. The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinct, did not exist in Roman 
times ; but it is mentioned in earlier Greek times, 

* Sidonius ApolL Epist. viii. 11. 8 ; Pliny, MM. Nat. ix, 154, 
xvi. 158; Script. Hist. Nag, Madr. 16; Plutarch, d& San, 
Prmc. 16, p. 180; Dioscor. ii. prffif., ed. Sprengel, ii. 

p. 5. All are quoted hy Priedlander. See above, p. 884. 

t On its antiquity, the writer’s (Jitiu and BMi. of Phrygia.^ 
ii. p. 416 n,, may be consulted. 

t Vim. ii. 28. 86. 

§ Not much furnishing, of course, Is needed, or would be 

comfortable, in warm countries. 


when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacon.uar. 44). 

The fact that Aristides, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* * * § went to an inn 
before going to a friend’s house, which Eriedlfinder 
rightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. 847 ff.). His discontent with the 
inns in Macedonia on the Egnatian Way shows 
probably that he was used to better accommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § viii.). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal magistrates, t had the right to 
free quarters in the towns through which they 
passed. They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and oppressive; and 
Plutarch {Qat. 12), in describing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. Tovrns might avoid the burden by erect- 
ing a public house of entertainment, t as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Piscr. 
de la Syi'ie, No. 2624, on which see the remarks 
of Domaszewski in 3Xittheil. des Instil. Pom. 1902, 
p. 333. Such oppressive conduct was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it. § Trajan wrote 
about it to Pliny {Epist. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandata of the Em- 
peror to prevent it. ll 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertainment of high officials '(prceiorm) were 
often erected by municipalities : see GIL iii. 6123. 
Eriedlander, p. 41, quotes Man in Pull. d. Instit. 
1882, p. 1 16 (but it may be a private hospitium or inn) . 

In one respect, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. They were little removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame ; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis- 
honourable, and their infamous character is often 
noted in Roman laws.lF 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the 6th cent, after Christ ; and in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In ancient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and shamelessness. Finally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witchcraft. 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Christian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.** It was not 
necessary to recommend this virtue because it was 
neglected in the society of that period, as, e.g., 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 

* This iourney is very fully discussed in Joum. of Hell. Sti^d. 
1831, p. 48 ff. 

t Pliny, Nat. MM. ix. 26, Epist. ix. 83. 10. 

X Pliny, Epist. viii. 8. 6. 

§ It was called Siacreto'ju.d?, Siacretetiq Lk. 8^^ (addressed to tne 
soldiers on duty at an Imperial estate, prohably near J ericho, 
who in later times would have been called staUonari% see 
Domaszewski, loa. cit .) ; OIL iii, 12886, 14191 ; Pap. Oxyrynch. 
ii. 240, 2S4, 285. ^ ^ 

!1 OIL iii. 14191 (Appia in Phrygia), 12386 (Skaptopara m 
Thrace). 

1 Ulpian, Mg. iii. 2. 4. 2 ; xxiii. 2. 48. 1 and 9 ; Cod. iv. 56. 8 ; 
Tertullian, de Euga in Perseoiit, 18 ; see also Marqiiardt, 
jPWwdZ, p. 471, n. 5. 

** See, e.g., Ro 12i8, 1 Ti Tit F, I P 4P, He 13^ ; Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. i, lU-12.85. 
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because ordinary society lacked them and cared 
not for them. On the contrary, hospitality was 
in all probability generally and regularly practised 
in pagan society. Nor was hospitality recom- 
mended merely on the general ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in early 
Christian literature are always given with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people concerned. The reason for 
recommending it lies in the needs of the Christian 
travellers : they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per- 
sons of the worst class in existing society. Gains 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re- 
membered by Paul as the host of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ro 1623). 

The reference in Lk 1035 opens up the question 
of the expense of inns. The Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two francs, for the expense 
incurred at an inn for two persons for one night ; 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care ; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
clear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night’s expenses. The pay of a private in the 
Roman legions during the 1st cent, was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a praetorian 
apparently two denarii ; hut the soldiers were dis- 
contented and mutinied, claiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Tacitus, Annals^ i. 17 and 26). Per- 
haps the action of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already incurred, with a pro- 
mise to pay any further expenses. 

iv. Customs, road-taxes or Tolls, and 
PRONTIER DUTIES. — Among the incidents of 
travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty ; hut mer- 
chandise of every kind was* liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad mlorem, at the 
frontier of each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be summed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidence about them, but 
their existence seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers were 
numerous and varied: mille artibus cirGumscribi-- 
mur^ says the advocate of the customs officials in 
Quintilian, Declam. 341. The result necessarily 
was greater strictness on the part of the officers : 
the law gave them the right of searching the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was forbidden) : * 
they sometimes disturbed and turned over per- 
sonal luggage in the search for contraband 
articles.! 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex- 
amination {driXeia). 

The customs duties {portoria) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment4 They were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title portus^ whether 

they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Hence, e.^., Derhe, which 
was a frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called by Stephanus By zantinus.§ 

* See the case of the My who hid 400 pearls in her bosom, 
Quintilian, Peelam. 859. 

t References in FreidlMer, p, 46, n. 1. 

' % ‘ The frontier duties ( portaria) formed the principal part of 
the State Revenue ’ (Rostew/.ew, ‘ Gesch. der S'mtspacht in der 
rum. Kaiserzeit,’ P’/iiZoZ. ix. p. 409). 

I See Derbu, vol i. p. 595 ; Gadatia, ii. p. 87*; LYOAOisriA, iii. 
p. 175^. This important fact about Derbe remains entirely 
disrefjarded by writers on the subject; .and is commonly 

altered to 
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Only in the case of the province Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau {Hermes, xix. 
p. 532) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens col- 
lected customs in the harbour of Piraeus for its 
own benefit at that time, according to an inscrip- 
tion of Piraeus (published in Philologus, 1870, vol. 
xxix. p. 694). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties in the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage) ; and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
lllyricum,* * * § perhaps in Africa, the charge was five 
per cent, all round, in Gaul and in Asia two and 
a half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(TTLpdKLov), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned according to a formal statement or 
invoice (professio, dTroypacpifj) : the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great Euphrates- 
bridge, Zeugma, and at Palmyra,! and may there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Syria. 

v. THE TELONAI IN THE GOSPERS.^-With re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘ publicans,’ reXwvat, 

I mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor- 
rect views which have obtained practically uni- 
versal acceptance in books relating to the NT. 
(1) The telonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the puhlicani — those great financial 
corporations which in the Republican period had 
farmed the revenues of entire provinces: in fact, 
the current translation, ‘publicans,’ hears wit- 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The telonai are also described by 
modern writers generally as being collectors of 
customs duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier! (Lk 5^7 191-2, etc.). But it is 

impossible to suppose that mere custom-house 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer- 
ous or the object of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those telonai. To see the false- 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the telonai, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Palestine, and we accept the views stated by 
Rostowzew.§ 

In B.c. 57 Gabinius reorganized Judsea. He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a province : this is 
proved with great probability by Unger. I! Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 

* The character of the Illyrian system during the first cen- 
tury is unknown. From the time of Hadrian onwards the eight 
provinces lihsetia, Noricum, two of Pannonia, two of Mcesia, 
Dacia, Dalmatia, were organized for this purpose as a single 
governmental district, though dues were levied at the frontier 
of each district, as in Africa dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (Rostowzew, pp. 393, 402): qxmtUior puMica prov. 
AfriocB was the full title of the African customs. 

tFronto, Princ. Hist. 209 (Naber); Philostr. Vit. Apail. 
Tyan. L 18: on Palmyra, see the important inscr. of a.d. 13T, 
Dessau, B^ermes, xix. 486 ff., 526 tf.: Rostowzew, p. 405 
(Reckendorf, Zft, d, d. morgenl. Geselhch. 1888, p. 370 if., gives 
both Greek and Aramaic texts) . Schiirer, Gsseh.d.jud. Volke^^, 
i. p. 475, wrongly supposes that Palmyra collected the tax for its 
own benefit, following Devssau, loe. cU . ; Rostowzew shows that 
it acted on behalf of the fiscus, and was assisted or watched by 
Imperial oflicials. 

! It Is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on the road, though it was not far from the fron- 
tier. Jericho was at the frontier between procuratorial Jud»a 
and Herod Antipas’s Peraea. Rostowzew (p. 481) makes some 
not quite accurate geographical statements on this point. 

§ ‘ Gesch. derStaatspacht,’ u.s.w., p. 475 ff. 

'I See his pai>er on Josephus iv, in Siizwigs'ber. Bay&r. Ahad. 
1897, i. 189 if.; Rostowzew, p. 476. 
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aristocratic synhedrion to administer the govern- 
ment. But a direct tax, stipendium, instituted 
by Pornpey in B.c, 63, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the collection of the taxes in both being 
contracted for by one society of puhUmnU The 
piiblicani made their arrangements with the five 
synhedria^ and the five capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stipendium. for and by the puhlicani. 

Julius Caesar restored the single government 
with the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm- 
sen, Provinces^ ii. p. 175). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
sCipendium, 'Ihe tax, at first, had to be paid in 
Zidon (as the central office of the company of pwfi- 
iimnU doubtless) ; t but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, the control of puhlicani was abolished, 
so far as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
was made solely responsible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
ment.! The autonomy of Judaea was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendium, but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 2^), which began in 
B.o. 8, was probably conducted by Herod over 
Palestine according to the Jewish tribal divisions 
(Ramsay, Was Christ Born in Bethlehem f ch. viii.). 

This financial system lasted till A.D. 6, when 
Quirinius, in his second governorship of Syria, 
made Judsea a province, and subordinated it to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
puhlicani was not then reintroduced. The census 
which Quirinius made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under its own control; 
whereas the previous census between 8 and 6 B.o. 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
native methods, because the taxation was levied 
by such methods. 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of Judaea 
into eleven toparchiai must have probably been 
intended to facilitate this : these had their metro- 
poleis and Jcomai^ and were probably not divided 
into poleis on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Judsea — 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others. § The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called ‘publicans,’ reXwi/at in NT, were 
the agents in collecting these taxes. It is ol3vious 
that these ‘ publicans ’ have no connexion with or 
relation to the old puhlicani of the Roman Re- 
public. Those old puhlicani had been financiers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of agents, 
and made large profits out of the revenue which 
they collected. Their staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the financial com- 

* 'Vim stipmidUmi, an xinusual kind of tax In the Koinan 
State, was probably imitated from the Seleucid custom in 
Syria. 

t This, of course, implies that the tax in Palestine was col- 
lected, not by agents of the piiblicani but by the government 
of the land of Judffia, which in turn paid it to the puhlicani. 
This avoided the worst evils. 

I Mommsen and others suppose that Judsea was freed from 
the tax by Gaesar, and that the edicts on the subject (Josephus, 
Ant. Jud. 'SXY. v. 6) refer only to Joppa. Niese in xi. 

485, and Yiereckj Grmem^ p. 100, show that the text of 

Josephus must not be tampered with (as Mommsen has to do). 
Appian mentions Herod among the kings who paid tribute. 

§ Groldschinid, ‘ Les Impdts et Droits de Douane en Jud^e sous 
les Eom.’ (jRsv. d. Juiveft. 1S97, p. 19‘3 if.) ; also Ruggiero, 
I>i&. Epigraph, iii. p. 126; Wilcken, GrUch. Odraka., i. 24t. 


pany, almost always foreigners and not natives 
of the province where they were stationed. But 
the telonai of the NT were Jews, wdio prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and His dis- 
ciples sat at meat. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale : they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in one town or small district. 
Their precise relation to the Roman government 
and their method of remuneration is not attested, 
but Rostowzew regards it as practically certain 
that they did not pay down a lump sum by con- 
tract and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he suggests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a percentage on the 
amount collected. 

Hence the telonai in a town were very numer- 
ous (Lk 52"-o, Mk 216.17, Lk im-, Mt Each 

had his own office, where he sat, where he col- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of telonai sometimes 
united to make the contract. Those telonai were 
persons of some property, as is quite distinctly 
implied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, ReT' li. 
14. 4 [Niese, § 287]). They were permitted by law 
to collect only a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tariff, though there were many instances in 
which they illegally collected more than the proper 
amount ; see Lk id. They had no right of ex- 
acting arrears, but could merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the officers of the State 
(<rvKo<f>avT6Lv, Lk 19®; Rostowzew, p. 343 f.) : their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Republican puhlicani and their agents. 
These telonai were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modified con- 
tinuation by xVugustus of the Hellenistic system, 
which utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Caesar in B.c. 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in A.D. 6 con- 
firmed, in abolishing the sway of the piiblicani in 
Judaea,* was only part of the general change in- 
troduced gradually in the Empire. The exactions 
and tyranny of the puhlicani had been the greatest 
evil of Republican Roman government in the pro- 
vinces. The Emperors gradually increased the 
activity of the government, narrowly watched the 
conduct of the puhlicani., reduced their gains, 
collected the new Imperial taxes (such as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (portoria) was the sphere in which 
the puhlicani had persisted longest, because in 
that department, through their immense staffs of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage; but 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
2nd cent., in Judaea already by the arrangements 
of Julius Caesar. The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
staff ; sometimes it employed the cities, e. g. Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but generally it used a large 
staff of small farmers of revenue, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
carefully superintended by Imperial officials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtful cases. 

In the Republican period the j.}?^5h‘c«?iLhad been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other governor of the province. But 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
—who bad no knowledge from his previous train- 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, and 
was thei’efore quite unable to understand the real 
character of many of the complicated questions 

* Schurer does not admit this, GeBch. d. pM. VolkM^, i. p. 
4T8; and sets aside Wieseler, Beitr. s. rieht. WiXr‘digu7ig a. 
EvangelUn^ 1SG9, p. T8 f., who had seen rightly. 
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connected with the vast business-organization, 
whose correct working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon, — was very" different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Empire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procurator, trained 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account o*f his familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for years in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperial bureau. It was necessary under the 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the regular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican regime 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to tne conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usually extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. The 
puhlimni of the Republic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and ill-treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears — 
permitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either feeble or cor- 
rupt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased — gaming great wealth with little or no 
responsibility in practice. The tax-contractors 
(telonai) of the Imperial time, or even the publi- 
cani where they continued in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded : 
the amount which they could collect legally was 
much better known through the tariff: the telonai 
had not such a direct interest' (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but could merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
officials. It is probably the case that, if a telones 
failed to prove his case against a defaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zacchaius’s obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk 19^ was perhaps founded on legal 
usage).* 

The telonai collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jew^s re- 
garded it as a fundamental principle of their re- 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the ex- 

acting the many various kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their sub- 
jection. Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old puhlicani. 

So far as we can judge from the Gospels, the 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procuratorial province of Palestine 
and in Herod Antipas’s kingdom of Galilee and 
Persea. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district performed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The superin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperial government. In the 
kingdom the authority is not quite certain. While 
it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 

* i<TVKo<f>dvrr]cra in that passage is commonly misunderstood 
and uGiistranelated ; it does not mean ‘ exacted ’ : the passage 
means ‘if I have accused any defaulter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears.’ It is possible 
that, in mentioning this detail, Zacchseus. was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at all his class, 
and that he. meant ‘ as to this accusation, my reply is that when 
I have made an unfair claim for arrears, ! forfeit as a penalty 
four times the sum claimed : this makes it practically impossible 
for us to act so unfairly and extortionately as we are accused of 
doing.’ But the first part of his statement would Still remain 
as obscure as it is on the ordinary interpretations. 
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collect the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his father Herod had done, it seems more 
probable that he was not so honourably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Roman 
officials supervised the telonai in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

III. Means and Topularity of travel. 
— i. Teavel as pictured in the Classical 
Literature. — To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have been popular. Those writers often 
speak as if travelling, especially by sea, were con- 
fined to traders who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur them ; 
and the opinion is often expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace ( Od. i. 3) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets ; it had been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were small in size and 
fewer in number, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been built, and 
travel even by land was uncertain. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thought loved to dwell 
on and to recommend : they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disorder, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidence and self-assertiveness, the vavriK^ 
dvapxlcL, stigmatized by Euripides in the Hecuba. 
In Roman literature the Greek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final ; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their bond- 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

When we look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments very different 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Imperial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the 1st cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its fruits : the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth was vastly increased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
I with the dwellings of an increasing population : 
wars and pirates and robbers had been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges : 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.t 

It' is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifierence, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase in ease 
and sureness of communication. 

ii. TRAVEL IN the CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
The impression given by the early Christian 
writings is in perfect agreement with the lan- 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments. Probably the feature in those Chris- 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at first 

* See above, pp. 382, 389. 

+ Eriedlander quotes Philo, Leg. ad Oai'vm^ 7 and 21, pp. 552, 
566; Pint, de fort Rom. 2 ; Appian, Prmf» 6 ; Epict. Mm. iii. 
18. 9; Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 2, xxvii. 2 f. ; Aristides, Or. ix, 
ei? jSao-tAea, p. 66 (Bind. i. p. 111). 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
modern times, is the easy confidence with which 
extensive plans of travel were formed and an- 
nounced and executed by the early Christians. 
In Ac 16^^'- a journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilicia, a corner of Cappadocia, 
J.ycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, the Troad, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece is described, and no sug- 
gestion is made that this long journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in 16^-9 corre- 
sponds to the rather perplexingly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustrations of St. Paul’s in- 
tentions. But those who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with those countries know best how 
serious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeat that journey, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so 
extensive a programme. 

Again, in St. Paul touched at Ephesus in 
the ordinary course of the pilgrim-ship which was 
conveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he excused himself, but promised to return as he 
came back from Jerusalem by a long land journey 
through Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia : 
that extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion. 
In Ro 152^, when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan. He is eager 
to visit Rome : first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter he is bent on visiting Spain, and his 
course will naturally lead him through Rome, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affecting the 
Romans and their Church on his way. Through- 
out mediseval times nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketching out extensive plans w^as natural or 
intelligible : there were then, indeed, some great 
travellers, but those travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rapid plans as a matter of serious 
business, because they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be calculated on as reasonably 
certain: they entered on long journeys, but re- 
garded them as open to modification or even 
frustration: in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt- 
ing something great and strange. But St. Paul’s 
methods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
as quite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. He could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon wdth practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant : ‘ I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in (Jerusalem ; but I will 
return again unto you, if God will’ (Ac 18^1 AV). 
The last condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but in the usuM spirit of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
liowever simple and sure, to be declared without 
the express recognition of Divine authority — like 
tlie Mohammedan ‘ inshallah,’ which never fails 
when the most ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii. Teayel co^tf^ed to the Roman Empire. 
— One of the main causes for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mediter- 
ranean world. Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
was never common among the ancients. Al- 
though many considerable journeys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they were 


adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different platform from the easy, sure journeys 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. The Roman traveller 
travelled in the Roman world ; but that world 
was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
made on a much greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded; only civil war was 
now possible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Roman bounds ; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly after his death). Again, Au- 
gustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epictetus said ; and though, 
as we have seen, the statement can only be accepted 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur- 
ing a vigorous period of provincial government 
(such as that between a.d. 47 and 61, during which 
most of St. Paul’s travelling was performed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of the Empire. 

When St. Paul confined his work and his imme- 
diate plans so entirely to the Roman world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
childhood as a Roman Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication and 
travel at the time. The ‘door’ was open wide in 
the one direction, in the other it was closed. That 
the Scythian was ultimately to be included in the 
universal Church, was of course part of his ideal ; 
but that lay further away and beyond the sphere 
of immediate work, and, moreover, the preva- 
lent idea in the Roman world doubtless was that 
the Roman rule and Empire was steadily grow- 
ing wider and taking in more and more of the 
alien world. New provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul’s lifetime. A little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Getse through South Russia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the Borysthenes to the Upper Dan- 
ube, and soon afterwards a new province of Dacia 
was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. Classes of Travellers, and motives for 
Travelling. — In the NT we find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers : Lydia, the ‘ Ly- 
dian woman ’ from Thyatira, dealing in turkey-red 
stuffs at Philippi : * Luke, the doctor, at Troas : 
Aquila, the Pontic tent-maker, with his wife at 
Rome and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Rome 
again: Bar-Jesus, the Jewish magician at Paphos: 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on ethics 
and philosophy wandering in search of fame and 
a situation: Apollos coming to Ephesus probably 
in the same way : the agents of Chloe travelling 
between Ephesus and Corinth, probably for busi- 
ness purposes (Expositor^ February 1900, p. 104) : 
the centurion conducting a body of prisoners to 
Rome : besides these, many travellers for Church 
purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 and 21, 
Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent to Mace- 
donia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Roman world. Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the cities: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and messengers were continually travelling back- 
wards and forwards between Rome and the various 
provinces, or from province to province, as they 
were transferred from one to another: centurions 
and soldiers in charge of prisoners, a few occasion- 
ally for trial who were Romans, most mere criminals 
intended for the venationes (like Paul the Roman 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted along 
with him, Ac 27) : many recruits, of whom at least 
* See Lydia (country) in vob iii. and Totatira in. voL iv. 
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20,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro- 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arranged a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would dimmish the number 
of travelling recruits). Embassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inscriptions to have been very common, e.g. 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary em- 
bassies, one to the Emperor in Rome and one to 
the governor of Moesia, until Trajan ordered the 
city to content itself with letters. Travelling for 
purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the great festivals of Greece and Italy : Dion 
Chrysostom’s account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it 
is placed in the time of Diogenes. Students 
flocked to the great universities, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Rome, etc. Strabo mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of Tarsus that no students came to it from 
abroad, but its lecture-rooms were crowded with 
native students, though some of the young Tar- 
sians went abroad to study. Curative springs and 
the famous medical schools which were often at- 
tached to great religious centres (such as the temple 
of Men Carou, near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Per- 
gamus, etc.) attracted large numbers of patients, 
often from great distances : thus we saw above that 
Spanish invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for 
centuries. Voyages were made for the sake of 
health : Gallio did so twice at least — once when he 
was governor of Achaia, another time long after 
from Rome to Alexandria (see 8t. Paul the Trav- 
eller^ p. 261 ; these two voyages are often confused) : 
we believe that St. Paul made a similar journey to 
the high country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac IS^D* 
Tourists for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were 
numerous, and Pliny expresses his wonder that 
Italian people went away in numbers to see foreign 
scenery and remained ignorant of the wonders and 
beauties of their own country (Epist. viii. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to the great 
cities, and, above all, to Rome. In the great city men 
of all nations were found ; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal (Sat. iii. 62) says, emptied itself into the 
Tiber. But in every city visitors or strangers resi- 
dent for business purposes were common : they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, phi- 
losophy, and rhetoric, and so on. The inscriptions 
of every province offer numerous examples. 

Formal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, cities, and monuments of various coun- 
tries in the Roman world were in existence. 
Strabo’s Geography^ written about a.d. 19, and 
Pausanias’s elaborate account of all that was worth 
seeing in Greece (written in the 2nd cent.), were 
the outcome of a great many previous works of 
similar kind. 

V. Road Maps, Guide-books, and Statistics. 
—Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Rome ; t and it is quite probable that such 
an itinerary on papyrus could be purchased in Tar- 
sus in the time of St. Paul. Many such itineraries 
in more or less complete form have been pre- 
served, belonging mostly to a later time. But 

* Mhmiaca^ Or. 8. By a slip his CorintMaea is quoted in 
its stead in the art. on ‘ Corinth ’ in vol. i, p. 479. 

t OIL vi. 5076 ; Siat. Geogr. qfAsia p. 68 : see art. 

on Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass * in. Gaogr., 1908. 
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similar ones were at the disposal of the geographers 
such as Strabo (B.C. 64-a.d. 19), whose account 
even of countries which he had not seen is accu- 
rate to a degree otherwise impossible of attainment. 
Four silver vases have been found at Vicarello in 
Etruria, siiaped like milestones, and inscribed with 
the full itinerary from Cadiz to Rome. They be- 
long to different periods, and represent therefore 
a long-continued custom : they can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise than as dedications made at the 
famous baths of Vicarello by Spaniards, who in 
gratitude left a memorial of themselves and their 
journey as a votive offering to the Divine healing 
power at the baths. 

vi. Means of Locomotion in Joueneys by 
Land. — The land journeys mentioned in the NT 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot. There is one evident exception. In Ac 
2115 . 16 a journey of 68 Roman miles is described 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days ; that this was the du- 
ration of the journey is shown clearly in the West- 
ern text, which mentions that the travellers rested 
for the night in a village at the house of Mnason 
and went on to Jerusalem the next day, while the 
Caesarean disciples returned home. Though this 
meaning is not so clearly evident in the accepted 
text of Ac 2D6, it appears on closer consideration 
to lie in it also : v. they set about the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (imperfect tense) : v. i®, they 
lodged with Mnason, to whose house the Caesarean 
disciples conducted them : v. they reached Jeru- 
salem and were welcomed (see Expositor, March 
1895, p. 214 ff.).* It is clearly irreconcilable with 
the results which we have attained, that a miscel- 
laneous body of travellers from various cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, who must have had some 
personal luggage with them, could perform a jour- 
ney of 68 miles in two days on foot without horse 
or carriage. 

Now, in 21^5 the preparation for this journey is 
described : the writer at the beginning of the land 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plain that some preparations were made. The 
word used is ^7rio-/c6uao'dyuevoi,t which Chrysostom 
renders ‘we took what was needed for the land 
journey ’ (ra irpbs r^v bdotiroplap Xa^bvres). There 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the journey ; and it is not impossible 
that vTTo^yLa or ^(}a is to be understood with rd 
in Chrysostom’s explanation. But, however that 
may be, equipment and preparation obviously im- 
ply means of conveyance. In the case of persons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
would have been no room or need, in this extremely 
concise narrative, for describing their preparations. 
The narrative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
was some amount of luggage to be carried to Jeru- 
salem, and that horses or carriages had to be em- 
ployed. Now iTLo-KevdcraL lvitov means ‘ to saddle or 
to load a horse,’ J and it seems quite possible in 
Greek to take the middle voice as meaning ‘ we got 
ready or saddled horses for our use.’ § Both horses 
and carriages could undoubtedly be hired for jour- 
neys in such a city as Caesarea (see Friedlander, 
p. 20 ff.). 

vii. Ships and Shipping- Aerang-ements.— 
Little that could be said on this point has any 
bearing on the NT. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 

* We regard the Western text here as a skilful and correct 
commentary on the briefer reading, but not as the original Lukan 
language. 

t dirocrKevatrdfLevot in a few MSS. can hardly be correct. 

% Aristot. Oeoon. ii. 24 ; Xen. ffell. v. 8. 1 ; Pollux, x. 14. 

§ Grotius (as Professor Knowling mentions) understood it as 
saremas iummtia impomre. See also Mepositor, March 1895, 

p. 216 f. .r , f 
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constructed, Lucian’s Namgiiim describes an Alex- 
andrian corn vessel towards the end of the 2nd 
cent, as 120 cubits, or 180 feet, in length; from 
which James Smith ( Voyage and Shiptoreck of jSL 
Fanl^^ p. 182 ff.) calculates the tonnage as between 
IluO and 1200, a much more sober estimate than 
some scholars reach. Josephus ( Vit. 3) sailed for 
Rome in a ship which carried 600 passengers, St. 
Paul in one carrying 276.* 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive vessels. There was still a great deal ot; 
unnecessary and useless length in th^e high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water; 
so that there was a great difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast : 
hence it was always difficult to shorten sail and 
to adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
a single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel: hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
and were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straining of the mast, 
and the ship being thus made leaky and unfit 
to keep out the water; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sea and more 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sailf other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. There 
was sometimes a topsail (supparum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
the great sail when the wind was too strong : some 
such subsidiary sails were an absolute necessity in 
a ship which had to go on a voyage far from 
home. 

There were also small sails — one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the great sail towards the 
stern. These seem all to have been only occa- 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27^<^ the 
artemon was set to work the disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. If the mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more probable ; but some analo- 
gous cases point to the artemon being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
ancient art). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
{Sat. xii. 69), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the artemon^ must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available.! 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manoeuvring, and were as a general 
rule impelled partly at least by oars. Hence 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea voyages : 

* Some scholars say that the ship Dioscuri, which wintered 
at Malta, took on board the whole 276 (Ac 28D); but this is 
not stated in the text, though it may possibly be true ; if the 
Dioscuri could take on board 276 passengers beyond its own 
complement— even crowded in for a short voyage of a few days 
—it must have been a very large vessel. 

t It is advisable to avoid the name ‘ mainsail,’ which is a 
technical term with a diiferent connotation in modern ships. 

! Quod 8upemv6rat mlo prora Buo. The scholiast 

says artmiouo mlo velijicaxie^nmt. It is possible that he was 
only making an inference from Acts or some other similar pas- 
sage ; but such a mere possibility cannot be considered to coun- 
terbalance the probability in his favour or to invalidate his 
evidence. 


moreover, they had not storage room for the 
equipment needed for such voyages- See above, 

1. § vii. p. 381. 

viii. Passenger Ships. — The ships of which 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter- 
mined mainly by considerations • of freight and 
lading, not of passengers ; in other words, the 
ships made money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers’ fares. Hence regular ser- 
vices at stated intervals for the convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direction, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade ; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

There must, however, have been certain excep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea had to be 
crossed; and just as special steamers now run 
from Smyrna and Athens for the festival of the 
Panagia of Tino, so in ancient times the people of 
the Ionian race were conveyed to the great national 
reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delos, whose 
place the Panagia has taken. In some cases, where 
presence at the festival was a national duty, the 
city probably sent the people at State expense. But 
in many cases, and especially in later times, when 
national ties were weakened, and the festivals were 
visited chiefly fi’om motives of curiosity, artistic and 
athletic interest, or enjoyment, the ships were run 
from commercial motives, and the owners profited 
by the fares of passengers. 

One case of this class is of great importance 
as aflecting the NT. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
Jerusalem only by ship*, the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, e.r/., be regarded as certain that 
all Jews who went up to the Passover from the 
western, the northern, and even the eastern coasts 
of the jEgean, travelled on board ship ; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit in order to 
make money from the passengers. Such pilgrim- 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. Thus it would be safe 
to start from such a port as Corinth or Ephesus 
much later than would be prudent on an ordinary 
trading vessel, liable to stop for days in harbours 
on the way to load or unload. The time of absence 
from home and business required for the journey 
was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was affected 
in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. On the one 
hand, those ships immensely facilitated communica- 
tion, and made it possible for far larger numbers of 
Jews to go up to the Peast : thus they strengthened 
the national feeling and sense of unity, which so 
marvellously resisted the dissociating influence of 
distance and of difference between the Diaspora 
and the Palestinian Jews in language, customs, and 
education On the other hand, they offered oppor 
tunities for oppressing and annoying the Jews m 
every harbour that the ship had to enter: mere 
strictness in enforcing harbour regulations might 
cause delay, and this could be best avoided by 
bribery: greed or positive ill-will might prolong 
the detention so as to endanger the purpose of the 
voyage or compel the payment of large sums : the 
mere fact of a great number or Jews being col- 
lected in one ship gave opportunity for many acts 
of injustice and malevolence. Hence it is easy to 
see why numerous edicts of kings and Roman offi- 
cials and Emperors in favour of the Jews reiterate 
the provision for unimpeded liberty to journey to 
Jerusalem. 
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The right understanding of Ac 201^* is influenced 
by this fact. St. l^aul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine : he was going to be for 
ten days or more in the company and the power 
of a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some cases, fanatical among them. The situa- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favourable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy: murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews* might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy inves- 
tigation and probably even to escape notice : the 
loss of one pilgrim in a crowd might probably 
never even be observed. It was therefore x*esolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. He was quite ready and resolute to ad- 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast his death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship- 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he was 
in charge of a considerable sum of money con- 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. It 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom- 
pany him to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then ‘men of noble birth are 
entrusted with the conveyance to Jerusalem’ of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) t had arranged to meet him at 
Ephesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delegates (Ac 20^. The party was 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
soon as the Passover and the Days of Unleavened 
Bread were ended. There was no detention at 
Neapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing 
to the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days ; and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels — 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels ; the other intending to put 
in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Ephesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
did not wish to run any risk of being too late 
(Ac 201*^). Some commentators • suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, from fear 
lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence ; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated in our authority, it seems unjustifiable to 
add another reason, f This case is a very instruc- 
tive example of what might happen in voyages 
made by common travellers. 

* Such sMps may probably have been owned and perhaps in 
part manned by Jews ; tbongh the existence of Jewish sailors is 
not much attested at that time, 

t As Philo, 6 jfon.. ii. 3 (ii. 24, Mangey), says. The passage 
IS quoted by Prof. Schurer in the art. Diaspora, above, § v. 

X Moreover, it is quite unnatural to suppose that in the great 
city ol Ephesus the return of a single Jew for a week or so must 
necessarily be observed. 


ix. IMPERIAL Transport Ships. — We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service. In the strict- 
est point of view that is not quite accurate. Those 
ships were not government vessels, like meii-of- 
war. They belonged to private owners, or rather 
great trading companies, who contracted in open 
market with the Imperial government* for the con- 
veyance of the corn. As in the collection of taxes, 
the government found it easier to give out the work 
to contract than to organize for itself the enormous 
machinery in men and equipment needed for that 
great service. But, on the other hand, those ships 
were exclusively used for the Alexandrian service 
(as other companies contracted for other special 
services and purposes) ; t the companies received 
certain subventions from the State (including a 
free gift of all the wood needed for building), and 
immunities for all members from various public 
burdens ; and thus they were bound in a great 
degree to the State service, and became almost 
part of the State equipment. Gradually it was 
found advisable in the public interest to bind them 
more closely, until at last they became hereditary 
servants of the State for that duty, and unable to 
free themselves from the service, which descended 
from father to son, and which was remunerated by 
percentage f at a rate fixed by law, and no longer 
given out at contract. See Marquardt, Bom. Brivat- 
alt. ii. 405 

X. Correspondence, — Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondence 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pos- 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
extremely early period. There was, of course, a 
very marked line of distinction, in ancient society, 
between the educated section of the population, 
which could read and write, and the uneducated, 
which could not ; and the distinction did not at 
all correspond to the distinction between free and 
slave; on the contrary, many of the slaves in 
households of the educated class were specially 
highly and carefully educated, when their abilities 
were such that education would make them more 
useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com- 
munication in the Roman Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that communication by letter 
should have been greatly developed and increased. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Imperial system always 
was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse (‘ panem et Circenses ’) nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the masses. Real edu- 
cation, which the Greek cities admired and aimed 
at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire grew 
older. The fact that in the purely barbarian pro- 
vinces, such as Pannonia, Mcesia, etc., the intro- 
duction of the Roman civilization and government 
caused an educated class to grow up, should not be 
allowed to conceal the real fact that the educated 
class was not enlarged proportionately over the 
whole Empire. 

And, similarly, epistolary correspondence was 
probably not much, if at all, increased in those 

* Ad Tiastam tocammut noMs ex trammaHnis provinaiis 
advehatur finmmtum (Columella, de Be Bust. 1, pr. 20). 

t Special ships were built for the trausport of the immense 
blocks and monolithic columns of coloured marble : the nature 
of the transport required that, and Pliny mentions that nmes 
marmorum musa^tmt {Nat. Hist, xxsm.%). 

X In the 4th cent, the rate was 4 per cent, of the cargo, and an 
aureus for every thousand bushels. 
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parts of tlie Empire where civilization and educa- 
tion liad existed before the Roman conquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at, and 
never even seems to have thought about, canwing 
the correspoitdence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing such coramunication between tlsem. The post, 
as" we have seen, was absolutely confined to Im- 
perial and strictly official needs. Private letters 
could he sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or acquaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, it is true, more numerous when the number 
of travellers was greater ; but this led to no per- 
manent development of the idea. Such statistics 
as are preserved seem to show that the transmis- 
sion of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertain : see p. 38S. 

It is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time ; but this is due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of the older period in the longer 
lapse of time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for the most part on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate except in Egypt. 

Only in one respect was there any real develop- 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Roman Empire ; and this 
development was not so much in the frequency of 
letter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by private individuals. The Chris- 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
it to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon. In their 
hands communication by letter became one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidating and maintaining the 
sense of unity among the scattered members of the 
one universal Church. The scattered congregations 
had for centuries no real unifying and directing 
centre of life : Jerusalem had been in some degree 
such a centre at first ; but whether or not it could 
otherwise have maintained that authoritative 
position, all chance of its continuing to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church disap- 
peared with its siege and capture by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event ; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. The unity of the separate and 
equal congregations was kept alive by travel and 
by correspondence. By such means the congrega- 
tions expressed their mutual affection and sym- 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one another, gave advice with loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouragement, and generally ex- 
pressed their sense of their common life. Thus 
arose a new category of Epistles. 

Deissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the true letter — ^written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary occasion, 
intended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed — and the literary epistle — 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the NT to one or other of 
these categories. Though he shows some vague 
sense of the insufficiency of the two older cate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with sufficient clear- 
ness, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed — 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of pei*- 
sons or to the entire Church of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters, in the sense that they 
spring from the heart of the writer and speak 
direct to the heart of the readers; that they rise 
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out of the actual situation in wdfich the writer 
conceives the readers to be placed ; that they ex- 
press the writer’s keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the fortunes of the whole class 
of persons addressed ; that they are not alfected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately addressed. On the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin- 
ciples of life and conduct, religion and ethics, , 
applicable to a wider range of circumstances than 
those wiiich have called forth the special letter ; 
and the letters appeal as emphatically and inti- 
mately to all Christians in all time as they did to 
those addressed in the first instance. Such letters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and rescripts 
by which Roman law grew, documents arising out 
of special circumstances but treating them on gene- 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and 
universal principles, those letters must have been 
the result of long and careful thought, though tlie 
final expression w^as often hasty and called forth by 
some special occasion. This more studied character 
differentiates them from the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody the growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution. They 
originated in the circumstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Council at Jerusalem (Ac 15^^--*’) 
arose out of a special occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Church and its leaders ; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Church of the capital of 
that province ; but it was forthwith treated as 
applicable equally to other Christians, and was 
communicated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churches of the province Galatia (Ac 16*^). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Paul stood to the Churches wdiich he 
had founded, developed still further this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on Epistles, 
vol. i. p. 730. A still further development towards 
general philosophico-legal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to a Church which he had not founded, 
and on the other hand in the Pastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own, partly 
in their capacity of personal friends, — such portions 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudied character, — but far more in their 
official capacity as heads and overseers of a group 
of Churches — such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega- 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con- 
firmatory of the directions and instructions already 
given to the congregations hy Timothy and Titus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture of 
character could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose interest in the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully defined body of Churches 
in view of a serious trial to which they are about 
to be exposed. Second Peter, James, and First 
John are quite indefinite in their address to all 
Christians. But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary epistle 
written for the public eye : they are informed and 
inspired with the intense personal affection which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thou- 

*See Epistle, yol. i. p. ISO; Deissmann , Studiesim im- 
proved edition of his Mb&lstudien and BibeMudiBn)^ also 
his article on * Epistolary Literature ’ in Encycl. Bibl. ii. p. 1828. 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of 
all the -NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and authentic character. The seven letters to the 
seven Clrarches contained in Kev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modern 
times, but which show close personal knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer ; and yet they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other letters. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one single occasion, which expressed itself suit- 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
lines. 

. This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Taul more than of any other. But it w^as not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be- 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time. The Church was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us’ is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen- 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write : the letter partook of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother in brother. The whole 
series of such letters is indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel- 
ing common to a vei'y large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. The Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial adminis- 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre- 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Boman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer’s belief that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the letter of the Church in Caesarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians: such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Hort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on Pirst Peter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Borne to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing to Amastris, 
where he landed and went across -Pontus into North 


Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 
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the lingua Bomana rustica., in connexion with 
France, comes to us in the 7tli cent., when Muni- 
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moliniis was elected bishop of Noyon because he 
could speak both German and Romance ; but the 
oldest written Erencli is found in detached words 
written in the 8tli cent, as glosses on a Latin 
liible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words. These are the well-known Reichenau 
and Cassel glosses. The 9th cent, gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths ^ of 842, the first continuous 
French. Earlier in the same century, in 813, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated m linguam 
Bomanmn rmticam aut Theotiscam. This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of the widening breach between 
the language of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy— a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charlemagne’s efibrts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we find the great broad 
division appearing, into the langm d’oil of the 
centre and north of France, and the langue d’oe of 
the south. By the end of the 11th cent, the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects ; 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
the N.E., Burgundian in the east, and French in the 
tie de France. This last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli- 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with Paris 
as their capital, and by the 14th cent, its supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the langue 
d'oc attained its chief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1272 it was 
supplanted for literary purposes by the northern 
French, on which, however, it exercised a con- 
siderable influence. 

1. The earliest MSS of a French version of any 
part of the Bible which have come down to us 
belong to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
five chapters of St. John’s Gospel. All but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect ; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably copied 
at Limoges. 

(a) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-called 
Eadwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS, of the 12th or 13th 
cent. {Fonds lat, 8846), translate Jerome’s Psalter- 
ium Hebraimm, i.e. his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Hebrew, In the Cambridge MS, which 
was written by Eadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is an interlinear gloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Paris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-98®, has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bee under Lanfranc’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Paris in 
1876. Besides the Psaltermm Hehraicum of 
Jerome, his Psaltermm Gallimm, or Latin trans- 
lation based on the Hexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Psalters. The most important MS of this 
group is that written at Montebourg in Normandy 
before the year 1200. This is now in the Bodleian 
Library (MS Bodl. Douce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in 1860. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of which are con- 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mus. Nero C. iv.) of the end of the 12th cent, 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an English calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS Harl. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French gloss iy)ut word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fonds lat. 768, of the 
early 13th cent., and a Munich MS 16 of the 14th 


century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is perhaps the most ancient repre- 
sentative, and of which Berger mentions nearly 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the French 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition of 
Olivetan. Between this and the version based on 
J erome’s Hebrew Psalter there is ‘ no difference of 
glossary or of grammar.’ The underlying Latin is 
of course ditterent, but the French in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chanson de Poland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(6) The version of the Books of Kings is found in 
sevpal MSS, the most important and the oldest of 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and to these P. Meyer 
(jSo?? 2 ama, xvii. 126) adds Bibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the same library JSlouv. acq. fr, 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and is in parts 
versified. It is a translation of a text of the 
Vulgate not unlike the revision of Alcuin, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the lie de France. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in ‘pure Norman 
of the 12th cent.’ in an early 13th cent. MS (Bibl. 
NaL/r. 403) ; in a slightly diflerent version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS/r. 13096 (a.d. 1313) ; and in the dialect 
of the lie de France in Bibl. Nat, MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produced in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. There is also an early 13th cent, version 
of 1 and 2 Mae., of which there have been several 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

{d) The five chapters of St. John are found in a 
MS dating from tlie end of the 12th cent, in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 2928), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2. About the same date we meet with several 
references to the existence of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south and east of France in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldus of Lyons, and the natives of the Vaud. 
Thus Walter Mapes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses libvum domino papee proesentaverunt lingua 
conseriptum GalUca in quo textus et glossa psalierii 
plurimoviiiiique legis utriusque librorum contine- 
batur. Again, Stephen of Bourbon, writing soon 
after 1225, says that a man named Waldus, a 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the Gospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 
Bible.’ Again, a Bull of Innocent III., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into French of 
the Gospels, St. Paul, the Psalter, the moralia on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moralia Leroux de Lincy edited with the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th cent. MS (Bibl. Nat. /r. 
24764) in a dialect which he thought to be Bur- 
gundian, but which P. Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Liege. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs by Berger in Pomania, 
xviii. 353 ft*, and xix. 506 ff. The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references just 
mentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the 12th and early 
13th centuries— movements of which an important 
feature was a study of the Bible ; and the text they 
contain has close affinities with one which circu- 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th cen- 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSS of the Bible we find 
a g^roup with a peculiar mixed text, quite local 
in its distribution, containing only the NT, and 
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marked by curious divisions of the text. They 
‘ present a recension quite peculiar, which cannot 
be confounded with any other family of text, and 
which can confidently be called Languedoc.’ It 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS 
belong to the beginning of the 13th century. Now, 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the library 
at Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in the third 
quarter of the 13th century. This translation is 
based on the local Latin text just mentioned {as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
Mt 20-®), and that a glossed text in which the Latin 
was written above the Proven(?aL Another Pro- 
vencal MS (Bibl. Nat. MS /r. 2425) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the 14th cent., and Me^er 
regards the version as not much older, while its 
linguistic peculiarities indicate an origin in the 
south or south-east of Provence. The translation 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with which it agTees 
in some misreadings or misrenderings of the Latin. 
The two MSS exhibit ‘ the greatest difierences, 
and striking resemblances.’ Thus, in St. Mark 
the texts differ widely, in St. John the resem- 
blances and difierences are both great; on the 
other hand, in the Epistle of St. James and those 
of St. Paul the text seems to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS/r. 6261) of the Provencal 
belongs to the 16th century. The version is ‘ free, 
often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or accom- 
panied hy glosses.’ The Latin text on which the 
translation rests is ‘ that which was in use through- 
out France from the 9th to the middle of the 13th 
cent.,’ and there is hardly any trace of the local 
Languedoc readings already mentioned. There 
are other indications that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
13th century. In Eomania, xviii. 430, Meyer men- 
tions another fragment of the 14th cent, containing 
the same translation, on the whole, as that found 
in the MS just mentioned a translation inde- 
pendent of that in the first two MSS, and hearing 
marks of having its origin among the sect of the 
Cathari. Another Provencal MS of the 15th cent. 
(Bibl. Nat. MS fr, 2426) contains the historical 
books of the OT. This translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the French. Berger thus 
sums up {Romania f xix. 559-561) the history of the 
Provencal Bible : ‘ The first Provencal translation 
comes to us from Limoges. It consists of five 
chapters of St. John. The MS which contains it 
was copied in the 12th cent., perhaps in the Abbey 
of St. Martial, There is no reason to think that 
it is a fragment of a more complete translation, for 
it is a liturgical section. About one hundred years 
after, in the south of Languedoc, and very probably 
in the department of Ande, an interlinear version 
of the NT was made over the text then used in 
that district. This version, preserved for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the officiM translation of the 
Cathari, and undoubtedly exercised a great influ- 
ence in the south. It is difficult to believe that 
the Vaud version and the second Provencal version 
(MS/r. 2425) have not been, to some extent, influ- 
enced by it. . . . Finally, in tbe 15th cent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provencal Bible was completed by a 
translation of the historical books of the OT. . . . 
This new sacred history was not derived from the 
Latin, but from a French compilation, a composite 
work due to several translators.’ 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text cer- 
tainly used by the inhabitants of the Vaud, but 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been 
carefully examined by Berger. The oldest is the 
Carpentras MS, No. 22, in the Municipal Library, 
which dates from the 14th cent., and contains, 
besides the NT, the Sapiential books. Another 


MS closely allied to the preceding is a Dublin 
MS, dated 1522, which ‘would seem to he a re- 
production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
it contains eight chapters of Ecclesiasticus not 
found in the Tatter. Two other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are closely 
related. The first is particularly interesting 
because of a liturgical point, implying a con- 
nexion with Bohemia ; and both have a curious 
translation of tlie latter part of the Acts derived 
from an Italian version. The last MS of this 
family, at Zurich, belongs to the 16th cent., and 
has been influenced hy tlie text of Erasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the Provencal, 
Berger writes {Romania, xviii. 405) that ‘it is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There are in- 
numerable difierences of all kinds between the two 
families, and the most important perhaps is that 
their Latin text is not absolutely the same. . . . 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vaud 
and Provencal texts may be thus explained. After 
the first edition [Le. of the Provemjal text], repre- 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
linear Proven9al text might have been made into 
more modern language, and one which the trans- 
lator believed to he more in accord with the Latin. 
Into this work variants of every kind, even of the 
Latin text, might have found their way.’ 

Of the OT, the only part which has found a place 
in these MSS is that which includes the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a difierent origin 
from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
corresponding exactly with the revision made at 
Paris at the beginning of the 13th cent., and ‘ con- 
tains none of the peculiarities of the southern texts 
of the end of the 13th cent., of which the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.’ 

4. All these translations with which we have so 
far been engaged were local and partial ; but the 
same century which gave birth to the translations 
of Provence and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
first complete French Bible. This dates from some 
time after the year 1226, the time to which Roger 
Bacon assigns the Paris revision of the Vulgate, 
the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Bibl. Nat. lat, 15185, 15467) are adopted by the 
French Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
second Dominican revision of the Vulgate made by 
Hugh of St. Cher about 1250. The limits of time 
within which this complete French Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
lation was made at Paris ‘ hy several translators 
working under the same guidance and using several 
Latin MSS, of which the chief was a copy of the 
Bible, corrected hy the University.’ The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 
parts of the Bible. Some books, for example 
Genesis, are glossed throughout ; in the rest of the 
Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
much in merit in respect of style and accuracy. 
There are many resemblances between the Gospels 
and the Prophets. The translation of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles is poor ; on the other hand, that 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
Romans, is very good. ^ Some MSS give two ver- 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. All these things indi- 
cate that the work was not that of one translator, 
hut of many. 

Of the entire Bible we have only one perfect 
MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the 14th century. Another MS in the same 
library {fr. 899) is a good deal older, dating from 
about 1250 ; but several books are not found in it, 
and it is mutilated at the beginning and end, for 
it begins with Gn 2^^ and ends with 1 P 2^k Of 
the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
the 13th and 14th cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056, 
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Brit. Mxis. Harleian 616, and Cambridge MS Ee. 

3. 52. Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS. Amongst the oldest and most 
important of these, all of them belonging to the 
13th cent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl. Nat. /r. 398, 
Brussels MS A. 211, Bibl. Nat./n 12581. It is not, 
however, easy to distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called Bible Historiale (which 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible His- 
toriale. This work was a translation into French 
of the Ilistoria Scholastica, composed by Peter 
Comestor about 1179. It was a risim4 of Bible 
history, incorporating many legends and a good 
deal of secular history. The French translation, 
or edition, was made by Guiars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. He dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Bible Historiale CompleUe — 
of which the oldest MS (a.d. 1312) is Brit. Mus. i. 
A. XX. — is the name given to Guiars’ work when 
accompanied by a translation of the actual text of 
the Bible. The smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Neh., Job. Some add Job, 
while the so-called Grandes Bibles Historiales give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiars des Moulins secured a wide circulation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so much. 

5. In the 14th cent, there are only three trans- 
lations which require to be noticed — 

{a) The first is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never had any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the first half of the 
14th century. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. iii.) 
dates from the 15th cent., and contains from 
Genesis to Tobit. The translation is not a good 
one. 

(6) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bible of king John, at whose 
command the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
diocese of Bheims. It is found in a MS (Bibl. Nat. 
fr. 15397) of the year 1355. Berger describes it as 
an ‘ excellent revision of the An^o-Norman Bible,’ 
giving a text independent of the 13th cent, trans- 
lation. 

(c) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Raoul de Presles. This is the ‘ Bible 
of Charles v.,’ a revised text of which, containing 
the whole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 158, a 
14th cent. MS. 

6. The 15th cent, is * the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the beginning of printed texts. * The earliest 
printed text is that which appeared in Lyons in 
1477 or 1478 with the names of Jullien Macho and 
Peter Farget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im- 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 
at dates variously given as 1487 and 1496. This 
contains a text very much like that in MS fr. 159, 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles VIII. 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent, we come 
to the important work of le Fbvre d’ Staples, 
which appeared between 1523 and 1530. The NT 
was published by Simon de Colines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the Bible , Historiale for the most part 
disappear from the French Bible for the first time. 
But, save where J. de Rely had given the para- 
phrase of the Bible Historiale, ma not the Bible 


text, le Ffevre only ‘revised’ his predecessor’s 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transla- 
tion is described as ‘painfully literal,’ but the 
marginal notes with which it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Protestantism, and in 
1546 the book was put on the Index, and many 
copies were destroyed. A few years later a revi- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Louvain divines in the interests of Roman Catho- 
licism, and appeared in 1550. Very few changes 
froni le Fbvre’s vepion were made, but the trans- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
1608, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. 

8. The translation of Olivetan of Noyon in Picardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the French Bible. 
This, the first French Protestant version, was pub- 
lished in 1535 at Serriferes near to Neufchatel, and 
is sometimes called the Bible of Serriferes. It was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the successive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Reuss in the 
Eemte de Theologie (series iii. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding workers is carefully 
examined in detail. His chief contribution was in 
the translation of the OT. This is, according to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, hut a real chef d' oeuvre. He had the 
Antwerp Bible before him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 

g rove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 
ave in the OT a new translation in which he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
asserts that Olivetan had little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and P^tavel that he was 
really dependent on Pagninus’ Latin version of 
the Hebrew; but Graf says his marginal notes 
show that he does not follow Pagninus slavishly, 
but himself consulted and studied the Hebrew. 
In the Psalter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew, whereas le Ffevre’s version, in the 
Antwerp Bible, was based, like nearly all the 
mediaeval French Psalters, on the Gallican Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
Hexaplar text. In the Apocrypha [Revue de TMo- 
logie^ iii. 4. 14) he did not himself make a new 
translation, but ‘ confined himself to reproducing, 
with very slight and superficial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.’ The marginal 
notes show the amount of Avork he himself did, 
sometimes explaining the Hebrew, in other places 
substituting one French word for another. These 
notes show that the Greek has been used in some 
cases, while elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition of le Ffevre, but there are 
changes probably due to- the use of the fourth 
edition oi Erasmus (1527), in which the Greek text, 
a Latin translation of it, and the Vulgate are 
placed side by side. That he has carefully used 
the Greek is seen by the care with which he marks 
the Avords in le Ffevre’s version which are not in 
the Greek. These he prints in small type. Reuss 
regards his Avork, judged by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an ‘ erudition really prodigious.’ 
It has been often asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is no proof 
of any association with Olivetan in the original 
translation, or in any revision before 1545. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared,— 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Belisem de Belimakom [i.e. ‘ no name from no- 
where ’),— and many changes had been made. 

The first really important revision was that pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1588, which cheeked for a while 
the changes which had been introduced from time 
to time into Olivetan’s version, and it is important 
not because of the changes made by the Geneva 
revisers, but because the edition became official 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and 18th cents, which had a 
wide circulation. The work of Martin (NT in 
1696, Bible in 1707) and Roques’ revision of it 
(1736) are comparatively unimportant. 

A more complete and important revision of 
Olivetan’s work was carried out by Osterwald, 
Avho published a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
This was followed in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegeticai views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin, and bears the marks of 
careful ’work, but as a translation is heavy in 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import- 
ance appeared in 1802-1805, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Neufchatel, 'which in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834 a 
committee was formed at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed ‘to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.’ As a result, a 
NT Avas published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.F.C.K., and this "was followed by the OT in 
1849. But the Bible of Osterwald %vas still the 
most popular, and feeling was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majority wishing to circulate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

9. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must go back chronologically to men- 
tion the French translation made by Castaiion of 
Geneva, on 'v\'hich he had been at 'work since 1544, 
and which he published in 1555. This translation 
\vas made, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Hebrew and Greek. His chief 
aim ’svas to produce a work intelligible to the 
common people ; and to effect his object he did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervous, and often effective, but 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undignified. 
W Idle its language was strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 
Genevan professors, it has been more highly valued 
by later Protestants as ‘ the first translation truly 
French and truly modern.’ 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected with 
tlie names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1649, etc,), 
Amelote (1666), Bouhours (1697), which were all 
based, more or less, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one of lasting importance is the work 
of the Port Royalists, which is associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better known as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony le Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed by Louis le Maistre, who used the 
orimnal Greek. The whole was revised by Arnauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy_ himself during his imprisonment in the 
Bastille j but the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
done, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 was only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which app^eared in 1695. ‘The transla- 
tion made from the Vulgate is not always literal 
enough: it pays morq attention to clearness and 
elegance tham to faithfulness. Of all the French 
versions, it is the purest from the point of view of 
the language, and the best written.’ It has been 
often reprinted with and without notes, and during 


the last century it was circulated even by the 
Bible Societies. 

11. Numberless translations of the Avhole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessary 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the NT 
published by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 
OT by Segond in 1874. These were combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1882. Segond completed his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 1880, which, 
though not so good as Oltramare’s version of the 
NT, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the French 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT version of Oltramare. 

Literature.— S. Berger, La Bible Frangaise au moyen age^ 
Paris, 1SS4, ‘Les Bibles Provengals,’ etc., in Romania^ vols. 
xviii. and xix.; E. Mangenot, art. ‘Prangaises Versions de la 
Bible’ in Vigouroiix’s JDiotionnaire de la Bible; le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra ; E. Reuss, numerous articles in the Strass- 
burg Revue de TMologie ; Douen, Eistoire de la SocUU Bib- 
lique Protestante ; Herzog, RE iii. 127 ff. 

ii. iTALiAii Versions.— 1. None of the MSS oi 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent. ; but 
the evidence they afford as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or second half of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible was translated as early as this. That 
part is earlier than the 14th cent, is clear from the 
differences between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement {e.g, at Ex 34^*^, Nn 3^^) 
with the peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS circulating in Northern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text found in two Paris 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facts 
preclude the obvious suggestion that the resem- 
blance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a 14th cent, translator. The beginnings of the 
version are to be traced to the ‘religious and 
literary; influence of France,’ and it has many 
points in common with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connected with Provence 
and the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
occur throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Italian Psalter is in close agreement with one 
of the earliest French Psalters. Of the Gospels, 
again, M. Berger writes: ‘The Italian Gospels 
stand in so close a relationship to the different Pro- 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in turn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version.’* The Provencal text to which the 
Italian is related is an early form of that text. 
The same is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn l\ where ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ is rendered by the Italian version ‘In 
the beginning was the Son of God.’ This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con- 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provencal is found in the famous 
passage 1 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 
books or sections of the Bible were first trans- 
lated; and those the books most in use for devo- 

* Romania, xxiii. 386. In this article the late M. Bergen 
gives a very careful account of the early Itahan Bible, and 
many facts have been taken from it. 
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tional purposes, or for edification, such as the 
Gospels, the Psalms, and the Sapiential hooks of 
the OT, and more particularly the Book of Pro- 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice (Cl. i. ital, 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
tile Sundays according to the Roman year. Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony of the Four Gospels, beginning some- 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. Others give 
a complete text of the Gospels ; and of these com- 
plete MSS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
iSth centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse- 
quently added, the OT being for the most part the 
latest to be dealt with. The completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini- 
cans of the 14th cent.; but complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at first para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
Historia Scholastica or the French Bible Historiale^ 
modelled on it. In this form we find a good deal 
of the OT in a Siena MS (I. v. 6) of the I4th cen- 
tury. Another Siena MS (F. iii, 4) is ‘ our best MS ’ 
of the OT, the whole of which it contains. This 
last MS dates from the 14th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi- 
sions of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Riccardi Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a 15th cent. MS of the whole 
NT ; the other (MS 1252) is a 14th cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Ecclesiasticus 
to Revelation. The first half of the Bible, Genesis 
to Ps 14, is found in a Laurentian MS ( Ashb. 1102) 
of the year 1466 ; while a Paris MS {itaL 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Ezra. The 
only complete MS of the whole Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale at Paris (MS, ital, 1 and 2). This dates 
from the end of the 15th cent., and with the other 
Paris MS came from the library of the kings of 
Naples, and no doubt represents a version made 
there. 

3. The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
carefully examined with a view to the evidence 
which they afibrd in regard to its general character 
and history. This may be summarized as follows. 
The language is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Florence in the 14th cent.; but in some 
cases, e.a, in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, it(u. 57, the influence of the Venetian dialect ! 
is evident, and the MS of the Gospels (MS, ital. 
i. 3) in tne same library is in pure Venetian. The 
text found in both these MbS, as might be ex- 
pected, represents a different underlying text from 
that found in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version ; but one MS (Riccard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite different from that of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iii. 4. In the historical books we 
have two versions — one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earlier, found m the Siena MS (I. v. 5) ; the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, F. iii. 4, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ital. 3). In the Psalter we find 
many variants in the comparatively large number 
of^ MSS, but these really represent only one 
original version. In the Book of Proverbs, one 
of the earliest books to be translated, there are 
almcst as many versions as there are MSS. Of 


the Book of Judith there are two versions — the 
one free, the other literal. For the rest of the 
OT, though there are many variants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go back to one and the same 
version. An exception must be made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Marc. MS, UaL i, 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert ; and 
Minocchi traces three redactions oi the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator's 
name is given in a prologue found in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavalca, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342, A curious fact mentioned by Berger 
(Lc. pp. 391, 392) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise untraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those MSS. The process of 
Italian indebtedness to France has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul's Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version found in .Riccard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent ; but 
there are expressions, which it has in common 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Epistles we find, as elsewhere, two 
translations — the one incorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con- 
tain the same text, but one (Riccard. 1349) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provencal texts. 
The most striking and sufficient proof of this is 
the rendering of the words * one like nnto the son 
of Man’ by ‘one like the son of the Virgin,’ a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In regard to the text of the version, Berger 
(Lc. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
affirm that it was translated entire by one single 
person, or by the same group of translators. . . . 
As for the NT, it appears to have come entirely 
i from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the rrovenpal language perfectly, and who 
had the Proven(?al Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the 13th cent, in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Italian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Proven 9 al or Vaud 
version.’ 

4. The name of one translator, Cavalca, has 
been already mentioned, but probably all he did 
was to revise au older text resembling those of 
southern France. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a translator is that of 
John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who is said to have translated the 
version printed at Venice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translation to him, but is indefinite as 
to the extent of the supposed translation ; and the 
statement as to the Venice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version is contained 
in 14th cent. MSS, while John of Tavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragine, Passavanti, and others, Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded by the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons well known in connexion with the forma- 
tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations came into exist- 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brucioli, one of those who championed Floren- 
tine liberty, and suffered for so doing. His trans- 
lation was begun in 1528, and the NT was first 
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published by Giunti at Venice in 1530. This was 
followed by the Psalms in 1531, and the whole 
Bible in 1532. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
quently reprinted. On his title-page Brucioli 
maims that the version was made from the 
Hebrew and the Greek. He probably knew 
Hebrew ; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pagninus’ Latin version 
for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was condemned and put on Paul iv.’s 
Index of 1659, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprinted. In 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmochino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli’s 
work, bringing it more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent, produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is still 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, circulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, is that 
01 J. Diodati, who was born at Lucca in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when only twenty-one was appointed by Beza 
professor of Hebrew at Geneva. His work is 
described as remarkable from the point of view of 
literature and of scientific accuracy. As a rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, | 
where the Vulgate fdlows the LXX. An edi- 1 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
Geneva in 1608 and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
carefully revised edition was published by the 
London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1854. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this comatry than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius IV. in 1664, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualified permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation. The only one which need be men- 
tioned is that of Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
mblished in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in editions of 
the NT (1813) and of the OT (1821). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to speak briefly 
of the earliest editions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by Wendelin at Venice in 
August 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolo di Malherbi. Berger 
says of it that ‘ the text in general differs much 
from that of the MSS ’ ; but it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version with a few changes, 
chiefly dialectical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
Malherbi ’s translation, one — that of 1490 — is 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the designs for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and Bot- 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed immedi- 
ately in October of the same year, is that published 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on 
that of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, 
on that of Malherbi’s edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was begun simultaneously 
at diflerent points. Berger says of it {Lc, p. 364) 
that it is ‘faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the best’ ; but the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
measure a reproduction of Malherbi’s work. It 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 
not in great demand, and was reprinted with a 
valuable introduction by Negroni in 188^1887 in 
ten volumes. 


Literature.— S. Berger, ‘ La Bible Italienne au npyen age * 
in Romania^ 1894, p. 358 ff. (with bibliography, and list of MSf? 
appended) ; S. Minocchi, art. ‘Italiennes Versions de la Bible’ 
in Vigouroux’s Diat. de la Bible ; Negroni, La Bibbia ‘Volgarei 
Carini, Le Vei’sioni della Bibbia in. volgare italiaTW ; k Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

iii. Spanish Versions.— 1. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lucinius 
of Bjetica, the correspondent of J erome {Epp. Ixxi. 
and Ixxv.) ; and four centuries later the school of 
sacred palaeography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Toletanns and 
Codex CavensiSf might well detain us. The im- 
portance of the Visigothie text of the Vulgate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2. But our immediate object is to trace the his- 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. To this 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John I., king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at Tarragona, that no one, clergy or laity, 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the OT or NT. This prohibition 
implies the existence of such a translation. A 
few years later, however, the reign of Alphonse X., 
surnamed ‘ the Wise ’ (1252-1284), marks a period 
of literary activity, especially in regard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jerome’s text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Eistoria 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
Historiale (see above, p. 405*^), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the Bible text than the French work. The 
Eistoria was divided into five parts, the first of 
which corresponded roughly to the Pentateuch ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David ; the third the Psalter, Sapiential 
books, and some of the Prophets ; of the fourth we 
do not know the contents ; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apocryphal books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the first two 
parts alone go back to the time of Alphonse X., 
and that in Spain, as elsewhere, the earliest form 
of the composition had comparatively little of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a good deal of it 
was paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and 15th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos- 
sible, however, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the work, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the ipsissima verba of the Bible, Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse X. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
the Spanish version of the Bible, as compared with 
those made in other countries, is the large pro- 
portion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
text, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to be recovered from an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Escurial and 
elsewhere, and from such other information aa 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, etc. 
Much has been done in this direction by Eguren 
in the work mentioned ab the end of this section, 
and by Berger in^ a detailed comparison of the 
text of the MSS in two articles in Eomania for 
1899, where a full description of a number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be found. 

Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
lations from the Hebrew may be mentioned iwa 
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in the Escurial, I. j. 8 and I. j. 6. The first of 
these is a 15th cent. MS, which contains a large 
part of the first half of the Bible, including the 
Psalter. This veraion of the Psalter is said, in a 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
German, and to be made from the Hebrew. Now 
a man of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was translated about that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Fsalt. Heb. of Jerome, and so 
we find selah (in Ps 51 [Eng. and Heb. 52]®) ren- 
dered by ‘ always ’ ; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at Ps 4P and 
4P. The second MS mentioned above is assigned 
to the 14th cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
14th cent., and there are many points of resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
etc., between this MS and the Codex Toletanus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigothic text — a 
resemblance which points to an early date for the 
translation. ^ There are various other MSS con- 
taining versions from the Hebrew, e.g. Escur. 
Bibl. MS 4, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS belonging to the Royal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, which begins with the Major Prophets 
and ends with 2 Maccabees. The best known of 
these translations is the so-called Bible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is described by 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art and science,’ ‘an enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Ages.’ The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Guzman, master of the order of Calatrava, 
who paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 
was carried out between 1422 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses Arragel {i.e, ‘the Expert’) of Maqueda, 
near Toledo. It was not a new translation, but a 
revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned — (1) the Bible of Quiroga (Escur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip II. 
In this the order of the books is that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew, are translated ; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse V. , king of Arragon (1416-1458). This 
MS contains the books from Proverbs to the 
Apocalypse *, (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul’s 
Epistles contained in Escur. MS 11, a MS now lost ; 
(4) a translation (in Escur. MS 7) of the books from 
Lv 7-2 Kings. 

4. The earliest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible is that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 1497, which was the work of Spanish 
Jews exiled from their native country. By far 
the most important and the best known of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Bible of 
Ferrara, which contains the whole OT except 
Lamentations, and was the work of two Portu- 
guese Jews, Duarte Pinel and Jerome de Vargas. 
It is not really a new translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made with reference 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to be desired in respect of elegance 
and correctness, and is often inexact and full of 
Hebraisms. Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of which there have been very many 
between 1611 and the present day, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Eerrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OT : thus Plaine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster- 
dam, six versions of the Psalter (between 1625 and 
1720), a translation of the Son^ of Songs, of the 
‘Pirst Prophets,’ of the Hagiographa, and of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


5. Translations made by Catholics in the 16th, 

17th, and early ISth centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. Tlie Council of Trent prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the^ same direction. It was not till 1757 that 
Benedict xiv. permitted the reading of the Bible 

in the language of the countrjr under certain con- • 

ditions; and fifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 

Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 

the 16th cent, at any rate the bulk of the Catholic 

theology of Spain was written not in Spanish but 

in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the efibrts 

of (^atholics in regard to Bible translation were 

confined to those parts of it which had a place in 

the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 

never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 

partial translations are recorded. The first is a 

translation of the liturgical Gospels and Epistles 

by Montesiro, which was printed at Madrid in 

1512 ; the second is an anonymous translation of 

the four Gospels, contained in MS Escur. I. j. 9, but 

never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 

the Complutensian Bible of 1514-1517 which it 

uses ; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, | 

John de Robles, made in 1550 which is found in I 

MS Escur. H. i. 4, but was never printed ; the last ! 

is a translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by - 

Siguenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans- I 

lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of f 

Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 

Index; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at I 

Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 

found many translators, including the famous i 

Louis of L4on, an Augustinian who translated the i 

Book of Job. There was also a version of the 

Apocalypse by Gregory Lopez, which was published I 

after his death. 

6. More important were the Protestant trans- 
lations. The earliest of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is at Vienna. This was not published till 
1880. To the same translator belongs the version 
of Romans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1536 and 1557. The first published Spanish NT 
was the work of Francis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1543, and reprinted many times later. 

Another version, regarded by some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the translation of the NT from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who fled to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition. The first published 
edition of the whole Bible is the Biblia del Oso-^ 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. This was the work of Cassiodore de 
Reina, a distinguished Hellenist, and occupied 
twelve years. The OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin version of 
Pagninus. It is regarded as a satisfactory transla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-1569. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
was practically only a revision of the work of 
Cassiodore. 

7. In the period after 1782, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a number of Catholic trans- 
lations appeared of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
and Gospels. Only two of these Catholic versions 
are important. The first is the work of Philip 
Scio, afterwards bishop of Segovia, and was pub- 
lished at Valencia in 1791-1793. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1795-1797. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole ‘correct and elegant, though sometimes 
lacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
in warmth and life.’ As the first complete version 
by a Spanish Catholic it was received with enthu- 
siasm, and went through many editions. But the 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles IV. ordered 
such a one. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Amat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1823-1825. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
Enzinas, Cassiodore de Reina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho- 
lic versions of Scio and Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
which we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both Iw language and 
by political ties the district of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not surprised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger [Romania, xix. 523), the version ‘ is not | 
older than the 14th cent., and was made in all | 
probability by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
tlie University of Paris.’ Its dependence on the 
French version is shown by the way in which it 
reproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 
486) of the 14th century. We have also later MSS 
—(1) Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 2-4 ; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonds 
esp. 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible,— which enable ns to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS pre- 
serve the same general text as that contained in 
the 14th cent. MS, hut the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. ‘ The foundation of the 
version is the same : the phrases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the original identity of the translation.’ Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this language Berger men- 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
dependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fonds fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Galilean 
Psalter ; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the case ; the third 
represents the most ancient form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for ‘all the 
peculiarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.’ 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
French and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
are clear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made from the Vul- 
gate,^ but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the characteristic 
readings of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions— one very inexact and para- 
phrased, the others literal. Two of these have 
many points of resemblance to the Provencal, by 
the help^ of which they were made, viz. those con- 
! tained in the Marmoutier MS and Bibl, Nat, 


Fonds esp. 2 ; tlie third contained in a Barce- 
lona MS does not appear to have anything in 
common with the Provencal text. In regard to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, there is ‘no doubt but that 
the Catalan Bible of the 15th cent, is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France’ [langue d^oil). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Vulgate ; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we find reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sums up as follows in regard to 
the NT : ‘ I conclude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest in the 
14tli cent, in some places from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an earlier translation of the 
Gospels.’ 

The names of two translators ai'e met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
a Dominican of the beginning of the 14th century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indicated by the MSS. Furtlier than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to ; 
but nothing of it remains except , four pages of one 
copy now in the monastery of Porta Cseli, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. During 
last century, by the efforts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1832, and later 
It was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 

Literature.— S. Berger, ‘ Nouvelles recherches sur les Bible* 
Provengales et Catalanes’in Romaniai, xix. 605 ff., ‘Les Bible* 
Oastillanes,’ etc., xxviii. 360 if., 508 ff. (with a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); Eguren, Memoria desonptiva de los 
Codices notables, etc., Madrid, 1850; Plaine, art. ‘Espagnoles 
Versions de la Bible ’ in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bihle\\ 
Borrow, The Bible in Spain ; Mayor, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Bible, 

iv. Portuguese Versions.— 1. A 14th cent. MS 
in the Escurial (0. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Historia General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408^), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John i. (1385-1433) had a 
translation made by distinguished scholars of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
died in 1497, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the Mo of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon, 

2, A 15th cent, catalogue of the library of king 
D. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same century we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Alcoba<?a ; and a paraphrase of the 
Acts, mixed with a good deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of D. Manuel of Cenaculo, 

. bishop of Beia from 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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before he wrote there was in existence a para- 
phrastic translation made in the 15th cent, by a 
Portuguese acquainted with Hebrew. Of this he 
gives a specimen from the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis, which shows that tlie translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Bible. There was 
also "in a MS of Aicoba<?a, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extracts of this which have 
been preserved are said to be written in language 
of the 14th cent., more archaic than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Ivlost of the statements mentioned here are in- 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im- 
probable about them, and they imply tliat the 
Portuguese translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at first only some parts of the Bible were 
translated, and those the parts most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th cent, that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 
Tills was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Ferreira d’ Almeida, wlio went out to the 
East as a Eoman Catholic missionary, and after- 
wards became a Protestant. He began with the 
NT, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681 ; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida’s work, completed only as far 
as Ezekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, vrhich was printed 
in 1751. Almeida’s version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudice on account of his 
change of religion. 

5. In 1784 a Catholic translation by Anton 
Pereira de Figueiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, but does not follow it 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, but not completed till 1819. 

Both of these translations have been circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 

Literature.— S. Berger in Romania^ xxviii. p. 643, where a full 
bibliography will be found. 

V. German Versions.— 1. The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in German is to be found in a MS, 
twenty- three leaves of which are at Vienna (MS 
N. ccxxxiii.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come 
from a MS of the 8th cent, which belonged to the 
Bavarian monastery of Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the first of which begins at 8^® and 
the last ends with 28^®. The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subscription, from which it 
is clear that only this Gospel was translated. The 
translation is unexpectedly good The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and ‘ it was the aim of the 
translator to ^ve not only correct but good 
German,’ in a dialect which is ‘a Bavarian redac- 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.’ There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna, 1841), and more recently 
by Hench (Strassburg, 1890). 

2. The next documentary evidence bearing on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, contained in a St. Gall 
MS (No. 56) of the second half of the 9th cent., in 
which the Latin and German are given in parallel 
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columns. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the 6th cent., and this is closely 
fqllow'ed by the German, iu an East Frankish 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers sup- 
posed, the work of a number of men, but of one, 
w'ho perhaps received assistance from others, and 
nuiy perhaps have used already existing transla- 
tions of the separate Gospels made by different 
translators. The style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
it is clear, and runs easily. In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supposing that 
there was a defect in the MS copied, which was 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonging to our subject, such sacred poems, em- 
bodying a good deal of the Bible narrative, as the 
Krifit of Otfrid and the Heliand by an unknown 
author. Both these belong to the middle or 
second half of the 9tli century. 

4. To the 10th or early 11th cent, belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), a monk of St. Gall, 
who translated and commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but fragments of different 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos- 
sible sentences, first in Latin and then in German. 
This is followed by commentary or par^hrase. 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering is given in the St. Gall MS ; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably Notker’s 
work was intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker is to be placed the 
work of Willirarn, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. 1085), who translated and commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this work man^r MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written in the middle of the page ; on 
the left of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections oi the text in 
German, which are of varying length. The German 
translation is generally very free, often too free, 
but the style is good and almost ideal, * Such a 
true translation was only possible because Willirarn 
loses himself in his text, and has sought to repro- 
duce it even to the smallest details. Willirarn naa 
absorbed the Song of Songs into his ve^ being, 
and from his being it has w^elled out in purest 
German.’ 

6. The next fragments of Bible text are some 
portions of the four Gospels recovered from the 
bindings of volumes at Vienna (now Suppl. 
2559) and Munich (now c.g.m. 5250) attributed by 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12tli century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked for liturgical use, both in the Latin and 
the (German, and the ‘use’ points to the diocese of 
Constance, perhaps to St. Gall. The aim of the 
translator has been fco give a ‘ flowing and popular ’ 
German version ; and in this, in spite of an im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, he has succeeded. It 
is possible, but cannot be certainly proved, that 
the version was made for reading at church 
services. 

7. To the 12th cent, belongs a MS of the Psalter 
now at Munich {Cod. Germ. 17), which came from 
the monastery at Windberg, and is dated 1187. 
With this may he discussed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these are Latin Psalters 

i with interlinear German versions. In thb Wind- 
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berg Psalter the Latin is represented sometimes 
by more than one synon;pn, and a fuller explana- 
tion given in the margin ; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
suggests, because the scribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
probably added later, possibly from a MS like the 
Vienna Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that in the Windberg 
Psalter. 

8. To the next century Walther ascribes a Zurich 
MS (Stadtbibl. C. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at JBasle (A, iv. 
44), shows signs of being copied from an earlier 
MS, in which corrections had been made, for two 
German words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char- 
acter of the translation. 

9. The beginning of the 14th cent, marks, accord- 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate MSS of the whole or part of 
the Bible. The multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Bible to which they 
might appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 
inadequate. 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin- 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Bible ; 6 others were origi- 
nally, but are no longer, complete Bibles ; 6 contain 
the OT and 8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 128 belong to the 15th centu^. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 
possible to summarize the results as given in 
Walther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MSS of special interest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
yet been made, if importance is to be measured by 
the amount of controversy of which it has been 
the occasion, is the so-called Codex Teplensis. It 
is so called because it is to be found in the library 
of the Praemonstratensians at Tepi in Bohemia. 
The controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses. On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lutheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin ; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this discussion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Teplensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the * 7 stiicke dez heiligen christlichen 
Gelauhen’ (seven articles of the holy Christian 
faith) ^ appended to a short discussion on the 
*7 heiincneit der kirchen’ {Le. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclusion which suggests to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the MS ; and, as tfie 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed^ German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 
connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (Lc. pp. 193, 194) says; ‘As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that veiw probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come as well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 
certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
was aware of its heretical origin, or was himself a 


Waldensian.’ Other evidence is afforded by^ marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certain pas- 
sages of doctrinal importance. But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Catholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only prove, accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was used and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid Bible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 
N. 2759-64) called the ‘Wenzel Bible’ after king 
Wenzel. It contains the greater part of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Rotlev between 1389 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Some of these are found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a trilingual version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, chiefly interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con- 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a translation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Rein near Gradwein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuous translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of Lyra. Of the translation repre- 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 718): 
‘ His work on the Ps^ter cannot be brought into 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
succeeded in his object.’ 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes back either to the original Hebrew 
text or to Jerome’s Psalteriim Eebraioum, As 
preserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

10. From the MSS we pass to the early printed 
editions of the German Bible. Of these Walther 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1466, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, eighteen editions 
of the complete German Bible— -fourteen in High 
German and four in Low German — besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 
precedence has been very carefully examined by 
Walther. The result of his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that ‘ this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 gulden’ ; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
1466. The second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart cop;^, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eggestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mentel’s 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, is 
Pflanzmann’s Augsburg edition of about 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for ‘they have manj 
most striking misprints in common.’ This la 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded aa 
earlier than the Swiss edition, printed probably at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Of this Swisa 
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edition one copy only, at Gottingen, out of the 
thirty- two known to us, bears a date, 1474. On 
Zainer’s edition of 1473 the Swiss edition and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and 1480), depend. The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurem- 
berg in 1483, professes to be and is ‘ a revision 
made with great diligence,’ his corrections being 
possibly derived from those in the Cologne Low 
German Bible, with which Koburger’s edition has 
many illustrations and other points in common. 
The last five editions of the complete High German 
Bible which preceded Luther are dependent on 
that of Koburger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by GrUninger, and four at Augs- 
])urg — two by Schbnsperger in 1487 and 1490, and 
two by Otmar in 1507 and 1518. Walther thus 
sums up the result of his exhaustive investigation 
of the early printed Bibles : ‘ Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations,’ but 
that the Bible first published by John Mentel 
at Strassburg in 1466 was revised about 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Koburger 
j at Nuremberg, and afterwards in the two last 

I Bibles of the Middle Ages, a further slight correc- 

' tion.’ 

I The text represented by this succession of 

I printed Bibles is found also in various Psalters 

printed at various dates and in various places be- 
tween 1473 and 1498, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Job (1488). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSS in which it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from the misprints which they 
reproduce, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfenbllttel 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the early part or 
I middle of the loth century. That at Nuremberg 

I contains only Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, but is 

I interesting on account of the reasons given by the 

j translator— John Rellach of Besom, in the diocese 

I of Constance — for undertaking the work of trans- 

; lation. The other two are MSS of the NT — the 

one at Freiburg in Saxony ; the other, already 
I mentioned, at Tepl in Bohemia. These are 14th 

I cent. MSS, having many points of resemblance, 

j but neither is a copy of the other. From a care- j 

ful examination Walther concludes that Mentel’s 
( Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 

and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many points of agreement 
with old MSS of the Itala, and in the NT many 
points of agreement with the Greek against the 
Latin, but only in cases where the Greek has a 
; reading not contained in the Vulgate ; for if the 

{ Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Greek, the 

; Vulgate is followed. The question to be decided 

is whether the German translator himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
used a MS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which he has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the second alternative, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Wernigerode, 
i which has 37 of the 45 additions common to the 

first Bible and the Freiburg and Tepl MSS ; and 
manjr, but by no means all, of these are^ found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
; Waldenses. But the resemblances are not, as we 

have seen above (see p. 412“’), siifiicient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian origin 
of the earliest German printed Bibles, 

; 11. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 

history of the German Bible. His labours in 
translation began with some of the Psalms, the 


Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in- 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, but it was thirteen 
years later before the work was carried out in its 
entirety. The first part to appear was the NT, 
the translation of which was done at the Wart- 
burg. This was the so-called Septeniberbibel^ so 
caHed because it appeared in September 1522, at 
Wittenberg, but without any date or the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. Of this a photo- 
graphic facsimile appeared in 1883 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday. The 
first edition was followed by a second in the same 
year 1522, and by 1580 more than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more difficult 
task, to which Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- j 

times spent over a few verses, and the erasures in 
the MS of his work, now in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, are sufficient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub- 
lished in parts, beginning with the Pentateuch, 
which appeared in 1523‘. The historical Books and 
Hagiographa were followed in 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in 1534 by the 
Apocrypha, and so ‘ in a relatively short time the : 

most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
light.’ For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 

Though he is not wholly independent of the work 
done by his predecessors, some of whose mistakes J 

he reproduces, he was not by any means dependent 
on them. Both in the OT and NT he translates 
from the original text, using in the OT the Brescia 
edition of 1494, and in the NT Erasmus’ edition of 
1519, which he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading iv rals rj/ixipaLs i/xais at Rev 2^®. He had 
also the assistance of the LXX, Vulgate, and the 
Glossa ordinaria. The object Lutlier set before 
himself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be clear and intelligible to 
the people ; and in this he was successful, largely 
because he was a thorough German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the people, and in sympathy with 
them. The result was that this translation had 
an incalculable effect on the development of the 
German language and literature, leading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect throughout the country. 

Outside the limits of Germany it w’as the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland. 

His work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of much criticism, which came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholics. The earliest critic 
was Emser, who in 1523 published a volume, in 
which he called attention to the many mistakes 
and doctrinal errors contained in the work of 
Luther. Emser’s wmrk was the precursor of many 
others, and it is no doubt possible to point to 
mistakes due to a defective knowledge of Hebrew 
or (ireek. But the best testimony to Luther’s 
work is the permanent hold it has had on the 
German nation, as shown by the innumerable 
editions through wdiich it has passed. Some of 
these are interesting because of the changes of 
difierent kinds which they introduced in many 
cases with the object of supporting special doc- 
trinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose. 

More modern and familiar words and constructions 
were introduced in place of those which had become 
obsolete. One of these revised editions, wdiich ob- 
tained a very large circulation, is that of 1703, of 
which the Canstein Bible Institute at Halle has 
since 1717 circulated, according to Nestle, more 
than five million conies. 
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12. Such was the position which Luther’s transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener- 
ally admitted that revisions and corrections were 
necessary, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition ; and while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theological views, was appointed, charged to make 
the minimum of necessary corrections, and the 
first result of their labours was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1867 ; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, *The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impression of the Bible revised by order of the 
Eisenach German Protestant Church Congress.’ 
This is the so-called Prohe^Bibel or Proof-Bible. 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 
In January 1890 the great final conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
guistic revision was begun at Halle, and at last 
xn the beginning of 189^2 the revised edition was 
issued by the Canstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
completed the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Mdnckeburg of Hamburg made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to unite in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable that the result 
should he freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of literature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther’s translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same field rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th cent, is the 
Zurich Bible of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Projjhets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new translation was made was tlie 
Hagiographa, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; and this was 
not satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 154-8 is said to he based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 1548 became 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and aimed at extreme 
literalness. An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or effective revision took place, and, 
as a consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that ‘its dialectical character has now disappeared, 
and in respect of accuracy it may be compared 
with the best : it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the effort after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastic language and lack of clearness.’ 
In 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalter appeared, in which account has been taken 
of the results of scientific criticism of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piscator, first published at Herborn in 
1602, and afterwards iii use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound- 
ing in Latinisms, which indicate a use of the Latin 
versions of J unius and Tremellius. Mention should 


also be made of the Socinian version of Orel! and 
Stegman (Kackau, 1630) and another by the So- 
cinian Felbinger which was published at Amster- 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 
leanings to mysticism, was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726-1742), based partly on Luther’s version, 
partly on the Zurich Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt’s 
translation of The latest revelations of God (Eiga, 
1773). Of 19th cent, translations those of de Wette 
(1809-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) are the most 
important. The first mentioned combined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Ptoman Catholics have not been very numerous 
or very important. The earliest is a translation 
of the NT by Beringer, published at Spires in 1526. 
This was almost a reprint of Luther’s vei'sion. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luther’s first critics, published a NT at 
Dresden, which also clilfers very little from Luther’s 
save that glosses have been added in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred. Emser’s version has been many times re- 
printed. A few jrears later, in 1534, Dietenburger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. Tlie 
Apocrypha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Zurich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emsei'’s version. The version of 
J. Eck, Luther’s famous antagonist (Ingolstadt, 
1537), was in the NT only a reproduction of Emser, 
hut in the OT the pre-Lutheran translation was 
followed as a rule. It does not seem to have been 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the ‘ German 
is beneath criticism.’ In the 17th cent, the only 
Catholic version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1630), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
1662), was linown as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent, several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 1788- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Aliioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his work was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, like the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
I Foreign Bible Society. 

Litbraturb.— W. Walther, Die deutsche Bibel'ilh&rsetzung des 
Mittelalters, Brunswick, 1889 ; Nestle in Herzog’s iii. 61 S., 

where a full bibliography is given ; Vigouroux, art. ‘ AUemandes 
Versions ’ in Mctionnaire de la Bible. 

vi. Dutch Versions. —L The earliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative ; but these do not represent literal 
translations of the text of Scripture, 

2. Of literal translations of the whole or of parts 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in Ms Boekmat der 
nederdmtscke Bybels enumerates twenty-four MSS } 
and to these Walther, in his work on the German 
! translation (see p. 721 ff.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, according to Walther, is a Vienna MS 
in two volumes (MSS 2771-2), which he assigns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Among other 
early MSS are a MS at Paris of the historical 
books of the OT, two MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
one (dated 1472) of the Gospels, and another of tne 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
contain a version made from the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the benefit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of * the opinion of many clergy that the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Mistoria Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor; but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a different char- 
acter. Moreover, some parts which it w^as thought 
undesirable to popularize Dt 22^2^-) are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
ginal Latin. The first edition of this translation, 
but without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It was inevitable that Luther’s veiision should 
be translated very soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
opposition of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
Charles V., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
1522, for wdiich so much of this version as was avail- 
able was used. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and in 
1525 the Avhole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentateuch 
and Psalms being based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The first complete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basis. Several editions 
followed before 1546, when the printer was con- 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes. Liesveldt’s Bible was revised 
by Vorsterman with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4. ' It was only to be expected that efforts should 
be made by the Roman Catholics to secure a trans- 
lation for their own needs. Editions of the New 
Testament appeared in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Dutch version in 1539, and finally in 1548 
editions of the whole Bible were pulilished at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first w^as the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain, 
Nicholas von Wingh. This last, which contained 
a vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charles v. It has passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1599 after the Vulgate of 1592, and 
issued by the Plantin press at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
^gidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1820 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics, and the edition 
of 1599— the so-called Moerentorf Bible — was re- 
printed at Brussels in 1821, and to its circulation 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

5. Amongst the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a time preferring its 
own. Thus the Lutherans, who had used Lies- 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, and the 1658 edition was many 
times revised and reprinted. The Memnonites used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkens in 
1660, and of the New Testament published in 1562. 
A few years earlier the B^ormed Chtirohes B>ec^niTed 
a translation printed at Emden in 1556. This was 


the work of Jan Gheylliart. In the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 
text of Liesveldt, revised by the help of the Zurich 
edition of 1548-9; the rest of the Bible was a 
translation of this Zurich text. A separate edition 
of the New Testament was published in 1556, and 
this was many times revised. A few years later, 
in 1562, a translation based on Luther’s version 
was adopted, the so-called Deux Ms ox Eulenspiegel 
Bible. The Remonstrants for a long time used the 
version made by order of the States General, and 
first published in 1637. This sect was opposed to 
the views of those who took part in the transla- 
tion just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satisfied as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used the Old Testament ever 
since. A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian Hartsoeker, an Arminian 
minister; hut, although it professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the main the version 
hitherto used. 

6. ^ The first attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
been made by W. Baudartius of Ziitphen, who in 
1614 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
by the combined ettbrt in the same direction made 
by the States General, which resulted in the edition 
of 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved ’ version 
based on the original texts was generally recog- 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1594 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en- 
trusted it in the first instance to Philip^ Mar nix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten years later that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same number for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Synod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and the revision in 1635. The 
first edition was printed in 1636, and published at 
Leyden in the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at different places, 
and with slight revisions and changes in ortho- 
graphy (such as tlie unsuccessful revision contained 
in the edition of Henry Cats of 1834) it has been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last century (1848) an 
attempt was made to combine the various Pro- 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faculties were entrusted with 
the task ; but jealousy and distrust prevented a 
successful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament was ready in 1866 it was not 
welcomed. The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed in 1884, and its 
publication at Leyden began in 1897. 

8. The only modern translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 

Litbrature. — Isaac le Long, Boekzdal der nederduitscke 
Bybels, 1732; Bagster, Bible of Every LaTiti; Nestle, Urtext 
und Uebersetzungen, p. 179 ff., and literature there mentioned. 

vii. Danish (and Norwegian) Versions.— 1, 
The earliest translation of the Bible into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhagen. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 
based on the Vulgate, which it follows very closely. 
The MS has been edited by Molbech at Copen- 
hagen in 1828. The version belongs to the 16th or 
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possibly the 14th century. This appears to he the 
only MS containing any large section of the Bible 
which has survived of 'the many whieli, according 
to the statement of Hvitfeldt (died 1609) in his 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon- 
astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several JMSS of about the same date, and 
fragments of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

2. At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earliest of the Scandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
sess a complete version of its own in the vernacmar. 
The king, Christian ll., entrusted the work of 
translation to his secretary, John Michaelis, — 
or Hans Mikkelsen, — who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. The 
translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin 
version of Erasmus, and the rest of the NT follows 
very closely Luther’s German translation. The 
language into which Mikkelsen translated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received. 

3. In 1528 two Danish versions of the Psalter 
appeared. The one, based cn the Hebrew, in 
\\diich the Latin and German were also used, was 
the work of Worniord, a Dutchman, and was 
piiblished at Rostock, but had no great success. 
The other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-1554), 
a man ‘ who had the same importance for Danish 
literature that Luther bad for German.’ This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterwards re- 
printed at Copenhagen. In 1529 he published an 
edition of the NT which he based on Michaelis’ 
translation, hut used also *the help of the best 
available theologians,’ i,e. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant- 
werp, and also a version of the Psalter. In 1535 
Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateuch, in which Luther’s version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Copen- 
hagen, and two years later the same translator 
issued a version of Wisdom and Sirach. 

4. The year 1550 rmarks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen- 
hagen, and among the collaborators Pedersen took 
a prominent place. The work was done by com- 
mand of Christian III., who ordered Luther’s vei*- 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 3000 copies was published, 
and in 1589 a second edition followed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

5. The first translation based on the original lan- 
guages was the wmrk of Resen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
literal enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the NT appearing two years 
earlier. This work of Resen was not very success- 
ful owing to its iiidifierence to Danish idiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1633, with slight changes. This is 
known as the Bible of Christian iv. 

6. Resen’s translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Missions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates generally at the present day. During 
last century revised editions of tlie NT (1819) and 
OT (1824) were published under the sxiperintend- 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 
whole Bible appeared in 1872, under the superin- 
tendence of Bisnops Martensen and Hermansen. 


7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
1814. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 

Literatueb.— Bruun, Biblioteca Daniea ; le Long, BihUotheca 
Sacra ; Herzog, HE iii. 146 fit. 

viii. Swedish Versions.— 1. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
name of St. Bridget at the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bilile made for her. About the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of king 
Magnus Smek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob- 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Pentateuch made by Bridget’s confessor 
Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con- 
tinued in the other books. Towards the end of the 
next century the Books of Joshua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Maccabees. A version of the Apocalypse 
of about the same date also survives. No other 
parts of the Bible are known to have been trans- 
lated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated from Denmark, 
and, in order to secure linguistic as well as political 
independence, Gustav Vasa commanded a trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
ordered — one in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, for which Vasa had recourse to the arch- 
bishop of Upsala; the other, based on Luther’s 
version, which was the work of Laurence Andreas, 
afterwards chancellor. Of the first, no part was 
ever printed. Of the second, the NT was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
since. A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential books were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 
at Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther’s 
Bible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent, a committee was appointed to collate various 
editions of Luther with the object of producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Observationes Strengnms&s — so called 
from Petri, bishop of Strengnas ; but the edition for 
which the notes were made did not appear till 1617, 
when it was jDrinted at Stockholm. It was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several subsequent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the ISth century a revision 
was ordered by Charles Xll., and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengnas. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 text were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the 18th century many editions appeared; 
but, owing to their cost, the circulation w’as not 
large till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. They worked 
together for some time, but the connexion be- 
tw^een them w^as severed by a difierence of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
The current translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 

LiTBRATtJRB. —Herzog, iZJS'a Iii. 146 ff. ; Ba^ster, 

Every Land. ft. 
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ix. Hungarian Versioks.—I. The introduction 
of Christicanity into Hungary towards the end of 
the 10th cent, was soon followed by sermons in the 
vernacular, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earliest specimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fragment of the 14th cent, 
on the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some effect on Hungary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translated into Hungarian ; but the 
inroads of the Turks checked any development in 
tliis direction. The earliest translation of which 
we liave any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 15th cent., and was the work of two Franciscan 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress 
of persecution, fled from Bohemia into Hungary. 
Fragments of their work survive in a Vienna MS 
(No. 47), which contains part of the OT ; in a Munich 
jMS, dated 1466, which contains the Gospels ; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, 
containing the Psalms, Canticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were published by 
Dobrentei in 1838-1842. The translation, which is 
based on the Vulgate, is described as terse and exact. 

2. To the beginning of the 15th cent, is to be 
assigned a translation by Ladislaus Batori (d. circa 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said by 
Sell wicker to survive in the library at Gran. A 
MS of the year 1519 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by Ladislaus, complete. An al- 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS uf 1522. 

3. The beginning of the 16th cent, was a time of 
great literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Hungary was established at Ofen 
in 1473, and many others followed in the 16th 
century. The earliest Hungarian book to be printed 
was Komjati’s translation of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
This was followed by a translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same scholar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to appear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successful rendering, more free and independent 
than that of Komjati. More important was the 
translation of the NT by John Sylvester (Erdosi), 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, and was commended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-flown translation was printed at Uj-Sziget, 
the first Hungarian Protestant printing-press, in 
1541, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
years later (1551-1562) appeared a careful transla- 
tion of the OT and NT, based on the Hebrew, by 
Kaspar Heltai, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon. Other translations followed; but 
none is of any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Greek, theVulgate and other translations being also 
used. It was first printed in 1589-1590 at Visoly near 
to Gonz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. It was 
revised in 1608 by Albert Molnar of Szencz, and has 
passed through many editions, and is still in use. 

4. In the beginning of the 17th cent, we have a 
Eoman Catholic translation, based on theVulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, George Kaldi, and 
is a vigorous and faithful vex'sion. It was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1625 ; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use among the Eoman 
Catholics. About the middle of the century a 
revision was undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
DTktar, who established a printing-press for the 
purpose at Waradin. The work of printing was 
but half finished when the town was taken and 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly half of the 
whole edition was destroyed. 
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5. During this century the use of tlie Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was a great increase in the number of printed 
books. At the same time, even as late as 1682, 
we meet with complaints as to the scarcity of 
books, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end of the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by Georg Csipkes of Komorn, 
who had been a student of Hebrew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lan- 
guages, and finished in 1675. Owing to various 
political and religious obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not till 1715 that arrange- 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt before delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6. The 18th cent, saw a great decline in the 
interest taken in the Hungarian language and 
literature; but copies of the Bible were difficult 
to procure, and costly. Steps were therefore taken 
to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi’s trans- 
lation, and this was done five times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at Basle. 

7. At the beginning of the 19th cent, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society interested itself in the 
circulation of Bibles in Hungary as elsewhere, and 
for a time printed Bibles in Hungary itself, because 
the introduction of Bibles was forbidden. From 
1852 till 1867 no agents of the Society were allowed 
in the country ; hut with the accession of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph, in 1867, permission to circulate 
copies of the Bible was again given. In 1886, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, and the 
archaisms of Karolyi were removed without inter- 
fering with the general vigour of his translation. 
After many delays the first part, the Hexateuch, 
appeared in 1896. A revision of Karolyi’s NT had 
previously been published in 1878 at Budapest. 
In the interests of Eoman Catholics, a revision of 
Kaldi’s translation was entrusted by the archbishop 
of Erlau to his secretary Bela T4rk4nyi, who, after 
nine years’ work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 
Erlau in 1862-1865, and a second edition appeared 
in 1892. Balogh in his account of the version in 
Herzog’s EE^ (iii. p. 118) sums up by saying that, 
between 1541 and 1871, 78 editions of the Hun- 
garian Protestant Bible, and only 8 of the Eoman 
Catholic Bible, appeared. 

Literatoue.— Herzog, iii. H5ff.; Sdiwicker, Gesckushte 

der Ungarischen Litteratur; art. ‘Hongroises Versions’ in 
Vigouroux’s Diotionnaire de la Bible, 

X. Bohemian Versions.—!. The oldest MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. There can he little doubt that the trans- 
lation of some parts of the Bible was made con- 
siderably earlier, possih^ as early as the 10th or 
11th century, for the Eastern Slavs had many 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 8631 ‘Slavonic 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Bohemians belong, would be sure to foUow the 
Eastern branch before long, and certainly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No MSS, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John’s Gospel, assigned to the 10th 
cent., are probably a forgery of Hanka. 

2. Here, as elsewhere, the Psalter was one of the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it, two of which are assigned to the 
14th century. These are the Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebauer, which contains a Latin Psalter 
and an interlinear Bohemian version, and the rather 
later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
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at Prague. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other books of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonic influence should have been 
found in the Bohemian version due to the use of 
a Slavonic liturgy. The translation w^'as no doubt 
made from the Vulgate ; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic influences, writes : ‘ It is 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather “glosser,” had also a Church 
Slavonic text before him.’ Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest trace of 'Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gospels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels in 
Bohemian were also extant in the 14th century. 
Wyclif mentions that Anne of Luxembru*g, wife of 
Richard II., had a Gospel in lingua, trijflici^ exar- 
atum scilicet in lingua Bohemica^ Teutonica^ et 
Latina, about the year 1380. To a slightly later 
date belong the MSS at Dresden (c. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (c. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
these MSS is, according to Leskien, a ‘ conglomera- 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
sinde books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.’ 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He ‘did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. He corrected the translation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.’ This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first 
printed Bohemian Bible in 1488, many revisions of 
the text took place, and many MSS or this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 1487 the first printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the first edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as ‘the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Scriptures in a living tongue.’ On this first 
edition, with only slight alterations and correc- 
tions, many later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1518 is interesting 
as the first work of the ‘ United Brethren ’ carried 
out by order of Lucas of Prague. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared wdth the so-called ‘Kralitz or 
Brothers’ Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (1579-1593). This work is described 
as ‘ an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,’ for which the United Brethren 
did so much. The work was superintended by 
John Blahoslav, ‘ the first profound, student of the 
Bohemian language,’ who himself translated the 
NT from the Greek (1564). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was used as a basis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality, ‘Books in the Chekh 
language were hunted up in all quarters and 
burned. The Jesuits were very active in these 
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labours ; one especially, Andrew^ Konias, probably 
the greatest book-burner w^hom the wmrld has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro- 
scription of tlie national language in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Homan Catholics led to 
the publication of the so-called ‘Wenzel Bible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers’ Bible was also used. Another Catholic 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bibie^ 
w'as the work of Durich and Prochaska (1778-1780), 
and this in turn was again revised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1808 Palkovitch published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Literature. — Dobrofsky, Geschichte der Bohm. Spracke; 
Vondrak, Die Spuren der altkirchenslavischen EvangelieTi- 
uhersetztmg in der altbohmiscJien Literatur ; Morfill, Slavonic 
idteraUire ; numerous articles in the Archiv fur Slavische 
Philologie [see especially Supplementband, pp. 145, 146] and 
in the Centralhlatt fiir Bibliothekmesen, 1897; Leskien in 
Herzog, iiS 3 iii. 161 fE. 

xi. Polish Versions.— 1 . The earliest specimen 
of the Polish language which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because it 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
iii. 206) is trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
columns. The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles IV., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen Hedwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date would be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a copy of a much older text, 
and the version may well be referred to the 13th 
cent., to the end of which Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes called 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care- 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2. Another important MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sophia, now in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. According to a 16th cent, statement 
it was written for Sophia, the fotirth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containing only the earlier books of the OT 
(according to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch ; ac- 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Euth, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of five different scribes is traceable in the 
MS. The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were made 
after the beginning of the 16th cent., ‘ the classical 
age of Polish literature,’ as it has been called. 
The first was a translation of the NT, the work of 
a Lutheran, Seklucyan, a competent Greek scholar, 
whose translation was ‘ made from the Greek, with 
the use of the Latin and other versions,’ This 
was printed at Konigsberg in 1551. The first 
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version of the whole Bible was published at 
Cracow ten years later. This, the ‘ Old Cracow ’ 
Bible, was intended for Roman Catholic use ; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im- 
portant edition is the so-called Radzivil or Brest 
Bible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prince, who was a Roman Catholic, 
on his fatlier’s death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was regarded as Socinian in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made by Budny in 1570 ‘ from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain changes, in 1572. Another Socinian trans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
original language was that published at JDantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and burnt 
by the Jesuits. At the begihning of the 19th 
cent, the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition circu- 
lated by that Society. 

5. Of Catholic translations the first to be noticed 
is the Leopolita Bible, the translation of John of 
Lemberg, based on the Vulgate, and published in 
1561. But the most important of the Catholic 
versions is that made by Jacob Wuyck, and pub- 
lished at Cracow in 1599. This was based on the 
V'ulgate ; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of previously existing 
Polish translations. It was sanctioned by Pope 
Clement viil,, and has been often reprinted. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent, the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersburg Bible 
Society in 1813, and it has since been reprinted 
and widely circulated. 

Litehaturb. — Herzog, RE ^ iii. 166 ff.; numerous articles 
in the Archiv fur Slavisehe Philologies MorfiU, Slavonic 
Literature. 

xii. Russian Veesions.— The early history of 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, in regard to its 
origin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv. p. 863 f. In the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present day. 

1. The first Russian book was an Apostol (the 
name given to the MS or volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Cath. Epp., and St. Paul’s 
Epistles), printed at Moscow in 1564. The inno- 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 
printers, Theodorof and Mstislavetz, had to flee 
from Moscow into Lithuania. Here editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1674), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible appeared. 

This la,st is the famous Ostrog Bible, so called from 
the place at which it was printed, the first complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. For this work, bought 
out under the auspices of Constantine, prince of 
Ostrog, various MSS of the Slavonic were used; 
the Slavonic text was compared with the Greek, 
and sometimes with the Latin ; modem expressions 
were substituted for those which were obsolete, 
and therefore often unintelligible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work — ^the Bible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517-1525) — ^emphasized the growing need 
of a translation into the ordinary language of the 
time, and a few years later Gregory’s version of 
the Gospels (1556-1561) marks the first definite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, * as dis- 
tinguished from Old Slavonic. The printing-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible 
(1633-1584), but the prejudice against introducing 
corrections caused the perpetuation of the mistakes 


found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessary reforms became powerful 
enough to be efiectual. In this agitation the f amou s 
Nicon, who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scliolars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Greek MSS were brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. In face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1074 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and begun under the 
superintendence of Epiphanius Slavenetzki. In 
1683 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2. The age of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things. He 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introducing the character with which the reader of 
modern Russian is familiar, but the Old Slavonic 
remained in use for ecclesiastical purposes. In 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
was delayed by his death. His successor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor; 
but it was not till Elizabeth’s reign that anything 
efiective was done, owing to the persistent opposi- 
tion to the work of revision. In 1744 Elizalbeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the second edition of Elizabeth’s 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

3. The -reign of Alexander I. (1801-1825) marks 
the next event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the first instance 
due to the energy of J ohn Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warm sujiport of the emperor the first depdt 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In 1818 the first edition 

j of the Gospels in Slavonic and Russian was 
I printed, in 1822 an edition of the NT followed, 
and a beginning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition from rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug- 
gestion that there was about it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 1824 the 
work of translation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies burnt ; and two years later the 
Society was finally dissolved by the emperor 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
languages, and circulated nearly a million copies 
of the Bible or some parts of it in twenty-six 
difierent languages or dialects. 

4. But the demand for Russian Bibles continued 
to be keenly felt ; and Philaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without much suc- 
cess, to prosecute the work of translation. The 
first attempt to translate the OT from the Hebrew 
original into Russian was made by Pavski, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of St. Peters- 
biw^ ; but this work was not for general use. 
Similar work was being done by Macarius, and 
his translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
with a representation as to the urgent need of 
completing the Russian translation. At last the 
Synod was moved to action, and in 1860 the 
translation of the Gospels appeared, followed, in 
1862, by the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
first part of the OT to be published was* the Ponta* 
teuch in 1868, but the whole work was only cone- 
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pie ted in 1875, nearly twenty years after tlie 
^Missing' of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was the first translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordinary use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allowed to circu- 
late, but the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to circu- 
late it without the Apocrypha of the Greek and 
Latin Bibles translated by the Synod. 

LiTEHATtniE.— -This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener’s In.troduGtio% ii. 157 6;.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Review ^ October 1895 [from which the 
above facts are summarized], and the Literature there referred 
to ; Nestle, U rtext^ etc. , 211 ff. ; Kean, The Bible in Russia. 

xiii. Modern Greek Versioijs.—I. The earliest 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the five ‘Eolls/ and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
tile Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters ; but the edition had no wide- 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religious value. 

2. The first really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made by Maximus Gallipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1638 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introductory preface by Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had studied at 
Geneva. This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were by per- 
mission distributed in the East. 


3. The translation of Maximus was reprinted in 
1703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re- 
i^ised by Seraphim ; and after further correction by 
A..nastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 1710 at the queen of Prussia’s expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maximus’ work was modified later, on the 
ground that it was made in a dialect, and there- 
fore not generally intelligible. The real under- 
lying ground of opposition was distrust of Pro- 
testant influence. ^ Whatever the cause, the cir- 
culation of Seraphim’s work was forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
(| earlier. 

;!= The influence of the British and Foreign Bible 

I Society at the beginning of the 19th cent, made 

I the matter of a modern Greek version again 

* mominent. In 1810 Maximus’ translation of the 
j New Testament was reprinted, and several editions 

I were circulated before 1830, the necessaiy per- 

! mission having been obtained from the patriarch 

I Cyril in 1814. 

I 4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 

I accordingly in 1819 the archimandrite Hilarion 

was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 

i sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 

, learned archbishop Constantins of Sinai. Cer- 

j tain difliculties arose as to the inclusion of the 

OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. Ulti- 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Hebrew, and 
the headquarters of the work were established at 
Corfu. Here two English scholars, with a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greeks, Bambas 
and ripaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Hebre\v, hut the French translation of Martin, 
tJie Italian of Diodati, the Septuagint, Vulgate, 


and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
{e.g. the Psalms) were printed and circulated as 
they were finished, and by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bambas, 
and an edition appeared in 1848. This ‘revision 
is considered so correct and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so again, a reaction set in against 
Western influences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spit© 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modern Greek.* 

Literature.— Legrand, Bibliographie HelUnique^ 1885-1896 ; 
Bag;ster, Bible of Every Land ; Nestle, Urtext, etc. p. 178 ff.; 
Bible Society Reporter tor Jan. and May 1902. 

Ll. J. M. Bebb. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS*— 

i. Definition. 

ii. Origin. 

hi. Value. 

iv. Reception and infiuenc®. 

V. Classification. 

'Literature. 

i. Definition. — The history of the word ‘Apo- 
crypha ’ accounts for its various uses, and its ety- 
mology explains its^ diverse meanings {see art, 
Apocrypha in vol. i. p. 112). ‘Apocryphal’ was 
a title of honour when it was applied to writings 
which were hidden on account of the unique value 
of their contents ; their secret doctrines imparted 
to them a special authority {mcctoritas secreta)^ 
But ‘ apocryphal ’ was a term of reproach when it 
was appliecl to writings which were hidden on 
account of the heterodoxy of their contents ; their 
heretical teaching rendered them specially harm- 
ful. An approximation of the two opposite senses 
of ‘ apocryphal ’ may, however, be traced ; for the 
secrecy wliich was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon became a mark of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of hidden 
origin. From these differences in the application 
of the word it is not difficult to understand how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, e.g., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Church and declared to be un- 
worthy of a place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them Apostolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not difficult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the four Evan- 
gelists. Hence ‘apocryphal,’ which! in the early 
Fathers means heretical, acquired the sense of un- 
canonical, which it now most frequently bears. 

Under the heading of ‘Apocryphal Gospels’ it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writings 
which claim to be Gospels, whether they are rivals 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ings of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly fictitious. But when the term 
‘ apocryphal ’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon {Prolog us Gcdeatits : ‘ Quidqidd 
extra hos est, inter diroKpiKpa esse ponendum^). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of tlie OT 
apocryphal books might be read ‘ for the edifica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel columns with the modern Greek 
version. But in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic pre j udices were 
roused by a modern version or ‘paraphrase,’ circulated at the 
expense of queen Olga, and, in consequence, the circulation of 
any Greek version except the ancient Greek text has been de- 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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tion of the people, not for confirming the authority 
of Church dogmas ’ {ProL to Books of Solomon ) ; . 
his description of these non-canonical books as 
apocryphal does not therefore imply that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. This 
must be borne in mind^ when * apocryphal ’ is de- 
fined as uncanonical in its application to Gospels. 
Apocryphal Gospels are uncanonical Gospels ; but 
all uncanonical Gospels are not necessarily apo- 
cryphal in the bad meaning which adheres to 
tlie word. A Gospel may be neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apocryphal ; it may be 
based upon a genuine tradition, though it is un- 
canonical. 

ii. Origin. — The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic. Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sources modified by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo- 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions current 
in the Church, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the apocryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the fictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. The 
external evidence for the existence of an apocryphal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre- judgment of the issue in any particular 
case is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in- 
quiry. The author of S%ipernatural Religion thinks 
that ‘apologetic critics’ are prejudiced by ‘can- 
onical glamour ’ ; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias against as well as a reasonabl^resump- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. The rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a significant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they were ‘more fortunate’ than the 
Gospels which v/ere never included in the Canon of 
Scripture {The Gospel according to Peter, p. 132). 
The claim of an uncanonical^ Gospel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on a priori grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His unwritten sayings, from sources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘many other things’ (Jn 21^) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw up’ similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk P). Moreover, tlie manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascribed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eager desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimination between 
the 'nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction — curiosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lord’s life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Pseudo-Matthew had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ {Liber de infantia Marioe: ‘atnor 
ergo Ghristi est, ctii satisfecimm^). But before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an eaidier 
and purer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. Hmr* 
XX vi. 8, 12) published fictitious and pseudepigraphic 
works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming 
that their w’^orks imparted knowledge, secretly 


handed down to them, of the shings hidden by 
Jesu.s from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles which none but His most favoured disciples 
understood. Origen (c. 240) says : ‘ There are some 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of the Gospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances ’ 
{contra Gelsum, ii.’27. See Harnack, Ghron. i. 590). 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in diflerent recensions can- 
not, in the judgment of Tischendorf, be explained 
as unintentional alterations ; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, these Gospels being 
treated with a freedom which is inconceivable on 
the supposition that tliey were held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels {de Env. Apocr, 
origine et tisu, p. 121 : ‘ Fraudis apocrypha {evan- 
gelia) eonnincuntur ex mira qua lahorant textus 
amhiguitate, a ^ua immensitm canonica dijferunt, 
qita'jnquam et ipsa hand exigua lectlonum varie- 
tate premuntur ’). The authors of the apocryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similar methods of com- 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis- 
covered. Sometimes elaborate narratives are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal fulfilment 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as Avorking marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzog, PRE'^ i. 655). 

iii. Value. — The revival of interest in the 
apocryplial writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon the minds of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
the questions ' upon which light is sought are the 
following: Do these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels ? 
In this respect their value differs greatly: until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. It may, hoAV- 
ever, be said that the theory of a_ common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modern critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumjition that 
priority to the canonical 'Gospels and direct depend- 
ence on them are the only possible alternatiA’'es. 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
Avhich is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the J ews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are sometimes in flagrant contradiction to history ; 
but it is, as a rule, not difficult to discover the 
dogmatic bias Avhich led to a perversion of the 
facts. AYhen no such motive is discernible, and 
the details given violate neither psychological nor 
historical probability, the Avriter’s source may be 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the fabulous stories of our Lord’s child- 
hood has an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 
It is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Gospels will prove of even greater value to his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, — the period Avhen heretical ten* 
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denci( 3 s appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there has been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent, opinions might be regarded as heterodox* 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent. ; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in- 
sufficient ground that some of these Gospels which 
originated in heretical circles found some favour 
amongst Chiistians. Von “Dobschutz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts which have an im- 
portant bearing on the discussion, as, e..^., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to belong to 
the Christian Church, and sought to propagate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own accord leave the Church, — it was the 
Church that excluded them ; also that the Docetic 
type of Christianity current in Egypt at the end 
of the 1st and at the beginning of the 2nd cent, 
was at a very early date discredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art {TJieoL Lit,- 
Z&itung, 1903, No. 12). 

In this article the contents of the various apo- 
cryphal^ Gospels are given, sometimes in full, but 
always in sufficient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
in the belief that first-hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonical Gospels, and fuimishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories which 
seek to lift these e.xtravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as they embody independent traditions, in- 
volves a complete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westcott’s words is confirmed by 
recent research ; * The completeness of the anti- 
thesis wdiich these spurious stories offer to the 
Divine record appears at once— if w’-e may be allowed 
for a moment to compare light wdth darkness — in 
relation to the treatment of the three great ele- 
ments of the Gospel history — Miracles, Parables, 
and Prophecy, the lessons of* power, of nature, and 
of providence. In the apocryphal miracles we find 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference ; they are wrought to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify private feelings, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
si)intual element in their working. . . . The apo- 
cryphal Gospels are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man — between corruption 
and sin— -which are so freq^uently declared in the 
Synoptic Gospels. ... "Yet more, they do not 
recognize the office of Prophecy. History in them 
becomes a mere collection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past nor 
as the type of the future ’ {Introd, to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D). 

iv, KECEFnoiJ^ AND INFLUENCE. — In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recep- 
tion by any section of the Church as canonical or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent, four 
Gospels, and only four, were recognized. There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereafter be manifest, 
that most of the a230cryphal Gospels have always 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early circulation 
amongst Christians in the East : for example, the 
Protevangelium of James was read in churches in 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriac, 
Ai’abic, and Coptic languages. .Details of such 
usage will he given in the notes on the several 


Gospels; but in general it may be said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, wffien a sufficient period of 
time had elapsed for their origin^ to be forgotten. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom (c. 600) is said to have made 
use of the apocryphal Gospels of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th cent, onwards they 
formed the material for legendary poems and 
miracle-plays, whilst some of their traditions wen 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), a Saxon nun, is based on the fictitious 
accounts given in these Gospels of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. Vincent of Beauvais, a Do- 
minican, did much to popularize these apocry- 
phal stories by including many of them in his 
Speculum Mt:tjus (c. 1250) ; the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Historiale, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent, the SpecAilum Historiale was 
translated into French and other European lan- 
guages. In h.mSpecult(>m Sanctorum de voragine 
(d. 1298) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, better known as the Legenda Aurea^ 
and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent were 
amongst the earliest printed books in the 15tb 
cent. ; th^ are the chief sources from which many 
popular Koman Catholic comiiilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Vincent put the Go? pels 
he made use of into the categoiy of ‘douVful* 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholic divines 
who have denounced them as unauthoritative, 
Tappenhorn mentions Alenin (d. 804), St. Bernard 
of Clairvanx (d. 1153), and Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274). As recently as 1884, Pope Leo XIII. 
reaffirmed the iudgment of the learned Pope 
Benedict xiv., which declares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mary 
to be ‘ impure^ sources of tradition ’ \de FesUs 
B,M.V, lib. ii. cap. 9; Cum phires scribere 
voluerioit, ex Hirhidis fontihus, gum tradiderunt, 
hausisse videntur^), Tappenhorn, whose work is 
published with episcopal authority, laments that 
these fictions are often accepted as embodying 
‘ancient and pious traditions.’ ‘The veil which 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has drawn over the 
birth and early life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try to remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives’ {Ausserhihlische 
Nachrichten, p. 181). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the ;^oran, as, e.^., the vow of Mary’s mother to 
consecrate her virgin daughter to the temple- 
service, the feeding of Mary by an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of clay, etc. Kessaus, the famous commen- 
tator on the ]g[!oran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (cf. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocr. 
Gospels in ‘ Texts and Studies,’ iv. ii. ; 1896). 

V. Classification.— There is an article on the 
Gospel of Nicodemus in vol. iii. p. 544 ffi, and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. Luke 
(Gospel of), ih. p. 168 f. Separate articles on the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (see above, 
p. 33811), and on the Gospel of Tatian (see art. 
Diatessaron, below, p, 451 ffi), appear in the 
present volume. In the present article the most 
important of the apocryphal Gospels, other than 
those above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order *. — 

A, Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some critics, embody an early tradi- 
tion, and rival the canonical Gospels. In regard 
to the date, character, and tendencies of these 
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Gospels there has, however, been much contro- 
versy ; they are known as — 

1. Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

2. Gospel according to Peter. 

8. FayCiin Gospel Fragment. 

B, Gospels which claim to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, or of His 
infancy and childhood, viz. — 

L Protevangelium of James, including the 

Latin recensions known as— 

(a) Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 

{b) Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 

2. Gosi^el according to Thomas, 

3. Arabic Gospel of the Childhood. 

4. Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. 

5. The Departure of Mary (Transitm Marim). 

0. Gospels whose heretical origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz. — 

1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 

2. Gospel according to Philip. 

3. Gospel according to Matthias. 

4. Gospel according to Basilides. 

D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex- 
cept tlieir name. These will be mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 

Literature. — In 1552 Bibliander’s edition of the ‘Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi’ appeared; this work is also the only Gospel 
in the earliest collection of NT Apocrypha: Apocrt/pkat h.e, 
narrationes de Christo, Maria, Joseph, cognatione et familia 
Christi, extra Biblia, etc., 1564, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensis to his Catechem MaH. Lutheri parva. Pabricius 
published the first critical edition in 1703 : Codex apocrypkus 
NT ; this work is the basis of Jones’ A New and Full Method 
of settling the Canonical Authority of the NT, and of Birch’s 
Auctarium cod. apocr. NT Fabriciani. In 1832 Thilo’s Codex 
Apooryphus NT appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Borberg*s Bibliothek der NT Apokrypken, 
and of Brunet’s Les dvangiles apocryphes. A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imparted by the publication of 
the results of Tischendorf’s learned researches: Evangelia 
Apocrypha, 1853, 2nd ed. 1876 ; this standard edition was pre- 
ceded by Tisehendorf’s prize essay : de Evang, Apoer. origine 
et asu, 1851 ; in the same author’s Wann umrden unsere 
Emngelien verfasst? there is a chapter on ‘Apoer. literatur.* 
Hilgenfeld’s NT extra canonem receptum, 4th ed. 1884, contains, 
in the section entitled ‘Librorum Deperditorum Fragmenta,* 
learned notes on some of these Gospels. 

In recent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all students are 
those found in Harnack’s AltchristUche Litteraturgeschichte 
and Zahn’s Geschichte des NT Kanons. Holtzmann’s Em- 
leitUTig in das NT, 3rd ed. 1892, contains an appendix on the 
‘ NT Apocrypha.* Admirable introductions to these Gospels, 
with complete translations of their contents, are given in Die 
Apohryphen des Neuen Testaments — a comprehensive work 
shortly to be published under the editorship of Dr. Hennecke, 
who, with Prof. A. Meyer, has contributed the greater part of 
the section on the apocryphal Gospels. 

Preuschen’s Die Tteste der ausserkanonischen 

Evangelien und urohristlichen Uebertiefenmgen, presents a 
critically edited text of the extant fragments of these writings. 
The Syriac Versions are brought within the student’s reach by 
Wright’s Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the NT, 
and his articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 1865 ; the 
Coptic Versions by Forbes Eobinson’s Coptic Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

Other works are : Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apdkry- \ 
phen, 1851; Kleuker, Ueber die Apohryphen des NTs; Tappe- 
horn, Ausserbiblische Nachrichten (a Eoman Catholic work) ; 
P.ons, Beoherches mr les apocryphes du nouveau Test.; Nicholas, 
Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes; Variot, Les 6vangiles 
apocryphes (a Eoman Catholic work) ; Barnes, Canonical and 
Uncanonical Gospels; Baring-Gould, Lost and Hostile Gospels; 
Eliicott, ‘On the Apoer. Gospels* in Cambridge Essays, 1856; 
Kruger, ‘The Apoer. Gospels’ inGillett’s translation of Early 
Christian Literature ; Oruttwell, ‘ Early Apoer. Literature ’ in 
A Literaru History of Early Christianity ; Westcott, ‘ On some 
of the Apocryphal Gospels ’ in Introdwtion to the Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D ; Salmon, ‘ Apocryphal and Heretical 
Gospels’ in Introduction to the JVT, lect. xi, ; Orr, NT Apotyry- 
phat Writings, with brief and scholarly notes— a volume of the 
‘Temple Bible’; Hone’s ‘catchpenny’ Apoer. New Testament 
is sulhcienbly described by Orr as ‘ critically worthless.’ Excel- 
lent English translations are given in Walker’s Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts and Revelations (Ante-Nicene Christian Library) ; 
voL ix., an extra volume of the series, contains ‘the Gospel of 
Peter.’ 

Important and lengthy articles on bnese Gospels are contri- 
buted by Hofmann to vol. i. of FRE'^ : by Lipslus to vol ii. of 
the Diet, of Christ. Biography ; shorter articles by James to 
voL i. of the Ewaycl. Biblica, and by Ohai'les to voL xxv. of the 
EncycL Britannica. Hofmann’s article has the most complete 
Bibliography. 

A. 1. Egyptians, Gospel according to 

THE.— 

i. Meaning of the title. 

ii. Evidence of existence. 

1. Clement of Alexandria. 

2. Origen (Jerome, Ambrose). 

3. Hippolytus and Eiiiphanius. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement 

of Eome. 

5. Hypothetical sources. 

iii. Contents. 

iv. Origin and character. Place and date. 

Literature. 

i. Meaning of the title.— In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Gospel 
— rb Kar Nlyvirriovs ebayyiXtov — the preposition 
mrd cannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used -with a proper name in the singular. ^ The 
reference is not to autliorship, but to the region in 
which the Gospel found acceptance, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, i.e. the Coptic 
language ; Clement of Alexandria quotes from it, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
his residence in Egypt. On account of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Harnack {Chronologie, i. 612 f.) 
suggests that one Gospel circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were natives 
of Egypt ; it is also a possible inference that the 
Gospel was not called Kad' ''EWpvas, because Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Egypt. But there is insufficient foundation for 
Harnack’s argument, when he maintains that the 
title— the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Egyptian 
Gospel — signifies that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Christians. ‘ if, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, etc., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Gospel as the Gospel 
of the Egyptians.’ Harnack’s conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was mven to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, i.e, by tJlement 
of Alexandria and Origen ; he acknowledges that 
if non-Egyptian Fathers had thus described this 

! Gospel, ‘we might, nay we must, have believed that 

1 because the Gospel came from Egypt it was called 
the Egyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was called t6 eiayyikiov /ca^’ 'BjSpafous, OT*E^pdCKbv, 
or ^loMiKbv.^ But although Origen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. Zahn 
{Geschichte, ii. 630) can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Origen that they regarded 
themselves as klybirrm ; his explanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had considerable popularity in the provinces 
of Egypt during the 2nd century. This conclusion is 
a probable inference from the scanty facts ; more- 
over, it is in accord with the history of the Church 
in Egypt during the 3rd and 4fch cents., when the 
provincial Churches diverged in their theology 
from the teaching of the Alexandrian Fathers. 

ii. JEvidence of existence. — ^1. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians is first mentioned 
(175-200) hj Clement of Alexandria. After quot- 
ing a passage which Julius Cassianus (c. 170) 
ascribes to ‘ the Lord,’ Clement adds ; ‘We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 
handed down to us, but in the Gospel /car’ Myvir- 
riovs {Strom, iii. 13, 92). The Gospel is not described 
as a heretical writing, hut it is regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (row 
TapabebopLivot^ Tj/iLU rirraperLv ebayyeKLots). 

2. Origen in his Commentary on Lk P (c, 220) 
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gives the unknown aiitliors of rb Kar Alyvirrlovs 
e^ayy^Ktov the first place in his list of those who 
‘ took in hand to draw up a narrative of Gospel 
occurrences.’ With these writers who took the 
matter in hand he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wTote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
ayiov KivoTiffievo? Tuev/Jiaros). Latin translations 
of Origen’s notes on this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose j both place the Gospel in 
the class of lieretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are : * Ecclesia quatuor hah&t evangeUa, hcereses 
phirmia^ e quihus qiioddam scribitur “ secundum 
/EgyptiosJ^ (Cf. Zalin, Geschiehte^ ii. 625). After 
narning other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
‘ et alia plura legimus ’ : these words are not in 
the extant Greek text ; but as it bears elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in his in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a correct rendering of 
Origen’s words. Harnack and Zahn conclude that 
Origen had this Gospel in his hands; hence we 
may, with some degree of confidence, accept his 
j iid'gment as to the character of a work which he 
had himself read. 

3. This Gospel was know by name to two other 
authors. Eippolytus (155-235) quotes from a 
Naassene work a passage which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says {Philos. 
V. 7) that this Gnostic sect found support for their 
fantastic theories iv iiriypatpoiEvci) /car’ Aiyim-riovs 
ebayy€\t(p. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot {Biblical Essays, 1893, pp. 408, 411-418) 
sought to prove that the irepodcbaaKaKoOvres of the 
Pastoral Epistles closely resembled them ; but Hof- 
mann, B. Weiss, and Hort {Judaisfic Christianity, 
1894, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the requirements of strict exegesis. The 
Naassenes were not Jewish legalists, but Gnostics 
‘in whose syncretistic system there were Jewish 
elements’ (cf. Zahn, Einleitung, i. 476).— Epi- 
phanius (377) states that the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 
not give a quotation from it, but says that it 
represents * the Saviour ’ as teaching His disciples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same {rbv abrbp Glvai irar^pa, rbv abrbv etvai vlov, 
rbv abrbv dvat Sr/iov vvedya ) ; he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially ^from ‘the Egyptian Gospel’ {i^ iwo- 
Kpl}(p(av TLv(bv, fid\L<rTa drd rov KaXovjti^you Alyimriov 
eiayyeXlov). The slight change in the title {Alytjir- 
Tcov eiayyiXiop) renders still more probable the 
view taken above of its meaning; Epiphanius 
{Ecer. XXX. 13) also speaks of a Hebrew^ Gospel 
(E^paiKby), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both cases : the Gospels would fitly be so 
described which \vere used respectively by the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome.-^Oi writings which are supposed to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘Ancient 
Homily,’ which from the 5th cent, was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Home to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement —unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Scripture references 
are almost exclusively to the OT— makes many 
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one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians : ‘ For the Lord 
Himself, being asked by a certain person when 
His kingdom would come, said, When the two shall 
one, and the outside as the inside, and the male 
with the female neither male nor female^ (2 Clem, 
xii.).^^ Lightfoot concludes {Apost. Fathers, pt. i. 
vol. ii. p. 238) that ‘ our pseudo - Clement would 
seem to have employed this apocryphal Gospel as 


a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord. * 
Harnack is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement ; 
there are difierences as well as agreements in the 
two forms in which the saying is quoted (cf. iii. 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from a common source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the saying being found in pseudo- 
Clement. Zahn and Resell oppose the identifica- 
tion of the source as strongly as_ Hilgenfeld and 
Harnack assert it ; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel {Chron. 
i. 618). Ropes says that it is impossible to express 
a confident opinion {Die Spruche Jesii, pp. 132, 
146). 

5. In recent criticism there has been manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
fragmentary sources. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Logia in the Oxyrliynehns Fragment were 
taken from' this Gospel (cf. Expositor, 5th series, 
vi. 411) ; Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to it’ {Crit. Rev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says : ‘ I am not at present 
prepared to say that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a vie^v is not improbable’ {Ex- 
posit or, 5th series, vi. 421). It is a mere conjecture 
that the Fay fm Fragment (Mk abbreviated, 
with V.2® omitted) is an extract from this Gospel. 
Harnack {Chron. i. 590) suggests the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as the fragment of 
a homily {Geschichte, ii. 7891). ^ Volter {Petrus- 
evangelium Oder Mgypterevangelium ?) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknoAviedge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convince scholars who have made a special 
study of the Gospel of Peter (cf. Crit. Rev. v. 299). 
Other conjectures, as, e.g., that this Gospel is re- 
lated to the Didache and to Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
are mentioned by Harnack, but he does not deem 
it needful to discuss them. On the general ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or apocryphal, as 
dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord’s words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on a common source, oral or written. 

iii. Contents.— The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandiia are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Greek text, see Harnack, Geschichte. i. 13 ; Preus- 
chen, Antilegomena, p. 21), To Salome’s ques- 
tion, ‘ Hoav long shall Death reign ? ’ Jesns re- 
plies, ‘ So long as ye women give birth ; for I 
came to destroy the works of the female.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should I have done well, if I had 
borne no children?’ and the Lord makes answer, 
‘Eat every herb, but the bitter one eat not.’ 
[Salome’s words are Kokm odv iTolTjaa jjltj reA'oOeraj 
Lightfoot proposes ‘ an easy change of reading ’ 
{'dv eiroirja-a) to avoid tlie contradiction to the can- 
onical narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
I did well that I bare not.’ But, as Zahn points 
out, this rendering would reqiaire ob in place of 
yhi all difiiculty is removed by adopting Harnaek’s 
note of interrogation]. To a further question of 
Salome, ‘ When shall these things be known ? ’ the 
Lord replies, ‘When ye tread underfoot the gar- 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
female.’ (Cf. ii. 4 above for pseudo -Clement ’a 
version of this saying). 

Another extract from this Gospel is given by 
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Hippolytus in his refutation of the Naassene 
heresy {F/iilos. v. 7) : ‘ They affirm that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, and hard to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same figure or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con- 
dition, that either one could express it by a sign 
or comprehend it substantially. But they have 
these varied changes [of the soul] set down in the 
Gospel inscribed “ according to the Egyptians.” ’ 

Epiplianius [Ilcer, Ixii. 2) states that this Gospel 
was a chief source of Sabellian heterodoxy; but, 
although he asserts that in it many such things are 
ascribed to the Saviour ‘with a mystical signifi- 
cance’ {fjLvcrT7]pLOj5u}s)i he mentions only one; ‘the 
same [person] is Father, the same is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.’ 

In Harnack’s judgment, three more passages 
found in the homily of pseudo-Clement (Ap. c. 4, 
c. 5, c. 8) are quotations from this Gospel, viz. ; 

‘ The Lord said. Though ye be gathered together 
Avith me in my bosom and do not my command- 
ments, I will cast you away, and will say unto you, 
Depart from me, I know you not whence ye are, 
ye workers of iniquity.’ (Cf. Lk 13^^, Mt 7^^). 

‘ For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of Avolves. But Peter answered and said 
unto him, What then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs fear the wolves after they are dead ; and ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the gehenna of fire.’ (Cf. Lk 10^, 
Mt 10^®, and Lk 12'^* ®). ‘ For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 
shall give unto you that which is great? For I 
say unto you that he which is faithful in the least, 
is faithful also in much.’ (Cf. Lk 16^®, Mt 2o‘^^- 

iv. Origin and character. — There is great 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character of 
this Gospel. All are agreed that it circulated 
amongst various heretical sects or schools ; but 
was it, therefore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin? or was it, as Harnack believes, ‘part of 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
of the word ? ’ 

The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: 1. 
Clement of Alexandria’s statements {Strom, iii. 
9, 13, 91) that the Gospel was used {a) by Cassian, 
the Gnostic leader (6 rijs doK'^a-eoos dpxvyl>^) of .the 
Encratites who were ascetics and condemned mar- 
riage, and (6) by Theodotus, the Egyptian pupil of 
the Gnostic Valentinus. 2. Hippolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, Avho were also Gnostics, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man. 3. Epiphanius says that the Sabellians 
found passages in it Avhich taught a modalistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex- 
andria classes it apart from ‘the four Gospels.’ 
5. Origen puts it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels. — Is Origen’s judgment confirmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel ? To this question 
Lipsius {Diet, Christ, Biog, ii. 712) replies: ‘The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis ’ ; un- 
questionably, it contains traces of the teaching 
that the true gnosis imparts ‘insight into the un- 
substantial character of all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world ’ ; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti- 
cism, for the Eneratite prohibition^ of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Encratism is recognized by Harnack, but he con- 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those who describe the Gospel as heretical 
mnd Gnostic. He is right in maintaining that the 


ascetic tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exaggerated, and in urging that the entire Gospel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
sources than the fragments known to us. But to 
establish the non-heretical character of this Gospel 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded as a certainty. The least convincing 
part of Harnack’s investigation is that in which 
the inference that this Gospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insufficiently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by pseudo - Clement, ‘ It 
contained nothing heretical, — if it had, the Church 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it ’ 
{Ghron, i. 619). But if pseudo-Clement drew from 
the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily explained, especi- 
ally the expanded and less credible form given in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the problem is quite consistent with 
Harnack’s view that this Gosi:)el is not dependent 
on the Synoptics, but ‘ derives from the sources of 
the Synoptics.’ The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteem 
and gave a diflerent, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passages which the Encratites quoted in 
support of their ascetic practices. The most prob- 
able conclusion which the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from a good source ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of Avhich the 
Evangelists made use, he treated it more freely, 
and both added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In regard to the plcm Avhere this Gospel was 
written, Zahn suggests Antioch ; Harnack prefers 
Egypt. Its date cannot be later than the middle 
of the 2nd cent., probably about 140. Harnack, 
however, holds that the terminus ad quern is 130. 

Literatuee. — E mmerich, de Bmng, sec. Ebrceos^ JBgypt. 
etc., 1807; Schneckenburg-er, Ueher ms Emng, der JBgypt. 
1834 ; Hennecke in Die Apokruphen des ET. See also Hilgen- 
feld, Harnack, Zahn, in opp. oitt., and cf. Resch, Ausserkanon- 
ische Pamlleltexte zu den Emngelien, 1894, p. 28. 

A. 2. Peter, Gospel acqording to,— 

i. Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 

1. Serapion. 

2. Origen. 

3. Eusebius, etc. 

4. Some doubtful testimony. 

ii. Contents of recently discovered Fragment. 

hi. Relation to the canonical Gospels. 

iv. Alleged use by early writers. 

V. Character and tendencies. 

vi. Date and place of origin. 

Literature. 

i. Evidence of existence prior to its dis- 
covery.— 1. The earliest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Serapion^ 
who became bishop of Antioch c. 190. ^ Eusebius 
mentions amongst the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry ’ a work composed ‘ on the so-called Gospel 
of Peter,’ and gives the following extract from* it 
{HE vi. 12 [McGiftert’s translation, p. 258]) : ‘ For 
we, brethren, receive both Peter and tlie other 
apostles as Christ ; hut we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that 
such Avere not handed down to us. When I visited 
you, I supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
and as I had not read the Gospel Avhich they put 
forward under the name of Peter, I said, It this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read.” But noAV, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 
volved in some heresy, I Aviil hasten to come to 
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you again. . . . For having obtained this Gospel 
from others who had studied it diligently, namely, 
from the successors of those who first used it, 
whom we call Docetse (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we fiind 
many things in accordance with the true doctrine 
of the Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you fur- 
ther on.’ 

2. Origen, writing c. 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of its con- 
tents. ‘ Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary’ {Com. on Mt. bk. x. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, p. 424]). Eusebius tells us [HE 
vi. 21) that Origen was summoned to Antioch by 
IMammma, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and ‘ a most pious woman,’ though it is 
not said that she was a Christian. From Ser- 
apion’s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely circulated ; hut if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioch (probably 2 18), 
his uncertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what might be expected, and does not de- 
tract from the value of his testimony to its general 
character.* 

3. Besides quoting Serapion’s estimate of this 
Gospel, Eusehim (c. 324) refers to it twice {HE 
iii. 3, 25). * The so-called Acts of Peter, however, 
and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been universally accepted, be- 
cause no ecclesiastical writer, ancient or modern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.’ 
In his chapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Eusebius classifies the books into Homologoumena 
or ‘accepted,’ Antilegomena or ‘disputed,’ v6doL or 
‘ spurious,’ i.e. orthodox but not canonical. ‘ After 
enumerating the writings which arc placed under 
these several heads, he adds ; ‘We have felt com- 
pelled to give this catalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are cited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, such books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings.’ 

The statement of Jerome {de. Vir. Illust. 1) that 
this Gospel is a heretical work, also the condemna- 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called ‘ Gelasian 
decretal’ {'^ evangelutm nomine Petri apostoli apo- 
cryphmn are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Eusebius. f 

4. Historical critics of different schools regard 
the testimony of Theodoret (c. 450) as untrust- 
v'orthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they^ ‘ honour Christ as a righteous 
man ’ {Beer, fab. ii, 2). Zahn points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian sects {Geschichte, ii. 743); 
Harnack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
attaches no more value to this than to most of 
‘this historian’s remarkable statements ’ {Ghron. i, 
623) ; Hofmann thinks that Theodoret meant the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews {PBE'^ i. 663). 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, see 
J. 0. P. Murray’s article in the Bospositorimi series, vii. 55 f.). 

t Other writers who were probably acquainted with the 
Petrine Gospel are the author of the JOidasealia and, Apostolic 
eal Constitutions (cf. Harnack, Bruchstucke^ p. 41 f.), and 
Cynl of J erusalem (cf. Swete, ‘ The Akhmim l^ag'menl;,* in his 
edition of the Gospel of Peter, xxx£f.). 


There has been much discussion in regard to tlia 
meaning of a phrase in Jnstin Martyr's (c. 150) 
Dialogue with Trypho. Some have thought that 
this Gospel is referred to as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter ’ in the passage : ‘ And when it is said that 
he changed the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter ; and when it is written in the IMemoirs of 
him {dTTo/MVTjfjLovstj/iiaTa airov) that this so happened, 
etc.’ The difficult problem of the relation to this 
Gospel of Justin Martyr’s quotations cannot be 
discussed until its contents have been given ; but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
biassed by the assumption that ‘the name “Me- 
moirs” cannot with any degree of propriety be 
applied to our canonical Gospels,’ as the author of 
Bupernatural Beligion asserts {The Gospel accord^ 
ing to Peter ^ p. 22). It may be granted that the 
airov is more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus ; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipsius {Diet. OhHst, Biography^ ii. 
712) must not be forgotten; ‘In the passage in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
dTroixvruxoveTuparoL adrov {i.e, of Peter mentioned just 
before), but diroiiv. ahruiv {i.e. rQv dTroerroXiov as else- 
where).’ But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that he speaks 
of this apocryphal Gospel as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter.’ He may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen ; ‘ The Gospel publislied by Mark may be 
called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was’ [adv. 
Marcion. iv. 5), and in Mk 3^^ there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin ; ‘ Simon he sur- 
named Peter.’ 

ii. Contents op recently discovered Frag- 
ment. — In 1892 M. Bouriant published the manu- 
script known as ‘ the Akhmim Fragment ’ ; it con- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, of the Book of Enoch, and of the 
Acts of St. Julian. This parchment manuscript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French ArchjBological 
Mission during the winter of 1886-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Upper Egypt. A heliographic reproduction of the 
manuscript greatly assisted palfeographists to de- 
termine the true text, in regard to which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assigned to a date between the 8th and the 
12th century. The following translation by Dr. 
J. Armitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photographic facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Library, voL ix. p. 71} : — 

1. But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judges. And when they had refused to wash 
them, Pilate rose up. And then Herod the king commandeth 
that the Lord he taken, saying to them, What things soever I 
commanded you to do unto him, do. 

2. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord ; and, knowing that they were about to crucify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. And 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, 
we purposed to bury him, especially as the Sabbath draweth 
on ; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

[ S. And he delivered him to the people on the day before tha 
I unleavened bread, their feast. And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having obtained power over him. And they clothed 
him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment', saying, 
Judge righteously. 0 king of Israel. And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks ; 
I others pricked him with a reed ; and some scourged him, saying, 
j With this honour let us honour the Son of God. 

4. And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, as though having 
no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the 
title. This is the king of Israel- And having set his garments 
before him they parted them among them, and cast lots for 
them. And one of those malefactors reproached them, saying, 
We for the evils that we have done have suffered thus, but this 
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man, wbo hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath 
lie done to you? And they, being angered at him, commanded 
that his legs should not be broken, that he might die in torment. 

5. And it was noon, and darkness came over all Judaea : and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sun had set whilst he 
was yet alive : [for] it is written for them, that the sun set not 
on him that hath been put to death. And one of them said. 
Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins against their own head. And many went about with lamps, 
supposing that it was night, and fell down. And the Lord cried 
out, saying. My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me. And 
when he had said it, he was taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jei-usalem was rent in twain. 

6. And ther. they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 
and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that he might bury it, since he had seen what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and to 
gay, Woe for our sins ; the judgment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. And I with my companions was grieved; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves : for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted and 
sat mourning and weeping night and day until the Sabbath. 

8. But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being gathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to pass, see how righteous he is 
■—the elders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseeching him 
and sa 3 dng, Give us soldiers that we may guard his sepulchre 
for three days, lest his disciples come and steal him away, and 
the people suppose that he has risen from the dead and do us 
evil. And Pilate gave them Petronius the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came elders and 
scribes to the sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone to- 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they altogether who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre ; and they affixed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. And 
early in the morning as the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region round about 
that they might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

9. And in the night in which the Lord’s day was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard two by two in a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two men descend from thence with great light and approach 
the tomb. And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part ; and the tomb was opened, and 
both the young men entered in. 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion and the elders ; for they too were hard by, keeping 
guard. And, as they declared what things they had seen, 
again they see three men come forth from the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a cross following them : and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens saying, Thou hast preached to 
them that sleep. And a response was heard from the cross, 
Yea. 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and show these things to Pilate. And while they yet 
thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre. When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
seen, being greatly distressed, and saying, Truly he was the 
Son of God. Pilate answered and said, I am pure from the 
blood of the Son of God: but 'it was ye who determined this. 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen : For it is better, say they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not to fall 
into the hands of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
say nothing. 

12. And at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalen, a 
disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, since they 
w^ere burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre 
the things which women are wont to do for those that die, and 
for those that are beloved by them— she took her friends wdth 
her, and came to the sepulchre where he was laid. And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said. Although 
on that day on which he was crucified we‘ could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. But 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by him and do 
the things that are due ? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we but set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they went and found the tomb opened, and coming 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and clothed in 
a robe exceeding bright; who said to them, Wherefore are 3'e 
come? Whom seek j'eV Him that was crucified? He is risen 


and gone. But if 5 'e believe not, look in and see the place 
where he lay, that he is not [here] ; for he is .risen and gone 
thither, whence he was sent. Then the women feared and fled. 

14. Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was ended- But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved ; and each one, being grieved for that which was 
come to pass, departed to his home. Bub I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother took our nets and went to the sea ; and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alphseus, whom the Lord . . . 

iii. Eelation TO the canonical Gospels.— 
A careful study of tlie contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
The author of Supernatural Religion endeavours 
to prove that it is not dependent on them, and 
describes those who differ from him on this ques- 
tion as ‘apologetic critics’ {op, cit. 107 f.). But 
Harnack’s judgment is that acquaintance with 
Mark is ‘ proved or almost proved,’ on the other 
hand acquaintance with John is ‘ not proved’ ; in 
regard to Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
gelists [Bruchstucke^ p. 32 f.). Zahn holds that 
* the only sources from which the Go^iel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,’ and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of exi)ression as in suh- 
ject-niatter. He accounts for the divergences by 
allowing time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels [Das Evan- 
geliumdes Petrus ^ p. 47). But, whilst the evidence 
available may suffice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a source, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
source. The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete’s edition of this Gospel (‘ The 
Akhmim Fragment,’ xiii If. ). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘ exceeds by about one-fourth the avera^'e 
length .of the four canonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many significant omissions; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
which, in Swete’s judgment, prove that the use of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine Fragment is ‘ scarcely doubtful ’ ; that there 
is a ‘ strong presumption ’ in favour of his use of 
the Third Gospel ; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is * at least probable that he had access ’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to which tlie investigations of many scholars 
point, is that the Petrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels ; that its author was acquainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated with great 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his re- 
casting of the Gospel history in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative ; and that possibly he had access 
to other sources, which may have included, as Har- 
nack rightly says, some good traditions (Chron, i. 
624). 

iv. Alleged use by early writers.— Traces 
of the Petrine Gospel have been diligently sought 
iu the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been in circulation. 
The author of Stipernatural Religion argues for 
the probability that Tatian possessed this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic interest in the establish- 
ment of a conclusion which might ‘lead to the 
opinion that Tatian’s Harmony^ was not composed 
out of four Gospels, but out of ive’ (op. cit, p. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there are 
signs of harmonizing in this Fragment ; to refute 
the argument that Tatian used it by proving^ that 
its author used Tatian is impossiole, but in all 
probability a Harmony, such as the JDiatessaron, 
was known to him. This is Swete’s view, though 
he does not think that the Petrine writer was 
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‘limited to the use of the Diatessaron’ [op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in his ‘Popular Ac- 
count ’ of the Gospel, clearly states the facts, but 
reserves his final judgment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 
view that Justin Martyr [c. 150) was acquainted 
with the Petrine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the Fragment will show. 

‘ The Spirit of prophecy foretold ... the con- 
spiracy which was formed against Christ by Herod, 
the king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor among them, 
■with his soldiers^ [Apol. i. 40). ‘And as the 
prophet spoke, they tormented Him, and set Him 
on the judgment-seat, and said, Judge us^ {Apol. 
i. 35). ‘Those who crucified Him parted His 
garments among themselves, each^ casting lots for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot’ [Dialogue with Trypho, 
97). The words and sentences in italics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin’s writings, and the most striking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (cf. Jn 19^^), 
sat on the judgment-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to John’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment ; if there 
be dependence, Justin’s seems to be primary. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this Gospel to be Peter’s, 
and therefore a document of paramount autho- 
rity — ‘ in every case where the account in this 
Gospel differs from that in the canonical, and 
where we have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation ’ 
[Inirod. to NT, Appendix, p. 587). 

The Epistle of Barnabas (vii. 3-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as drinking 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that followed the 
Crucifixion. Dr. Swete thinks that it may ‘ not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from wiiicli the Petrine Gospel emanated.’ He is 
also of opinion that the resemblances bet\veen the 
Sibylline Oracles (bk. 8) and the Petrine Fragment 
are"‘ for the most part superficial.’ 

V. Chaeacter and tendencies. — Serapion, 
who first mentions ‘ the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that it was used by the Docetse; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orthodox in 
general, hut condemned it on account of its hetero- 
dox additions. Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of the Akhmim Fragment ? 

Doeetism in the 2nd cent, had various forms. 
Ignatius combated a Docetic heresy which Light- 
foot describes as ‘ Judaic,’ for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Fragment does not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti- Judaic spirit in 
Ills endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Irenseus de- 
scribes an Ophite system, which more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel; but Swete 
points out that, according to that system, the 
Christ withdrew from Jesus before the Crucifixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of His death’ {op. cit. 
xxxix. 1). Hippolytus [Philos, viii 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Docetce, 
although they taught that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and had a trne body. On the ground 
that Serapion could not have spoken so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ’s 
body, McGiffert identifies the Docesfcp, who used 

the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, Avhose 
speculations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 
Church Jiistonj [McGiffert’s tr.], p. 258, n. 8). 

There are, however, points of contact between 
the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valeii- 
tinian writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 
history, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 
ing. Dr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, thougli not himself a Valentinian, ^ ‘ felt 
the influence of the Valentinian schoo].’ It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
different types of Gnostic Doeetism to see that a 
writer of eitiier of these schools would be likely to 
produce just such a Gospel as Serapion describes. 
Moreover, his judgment as to its ciiaracter and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragment, whicli has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. The amplifications 
of the Gospel history, which clearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are ; the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘ as though having no pain ’ 

(sec. 4) ; the cry, ‘ My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken me,’ followed by tlie description of His 
death as an dvd\r}\l/Ls : ‘ and wlien he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (sec. 5). The conclusion arrived 
at implies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel ; it compares favourably witli the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘ heretical ’ 
category, though it is not free from Docetic 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Gnosticism. 

vi. Date and place of origin.— F rom Sera- 
pion' s evidence the terminus ad quern for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed later than A.D. 170. 

The fixing of the terminus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Critics who, like Harnack, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2nd century. The opposite conclusion im- 
plies A.D. 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier tlian A.D. 150. 
There is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West ; a probable inference from, the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
with it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 

Literature. — B ouriant, JiUmoires pithlUs par les menibres ^ 
la mission archiol. fmru;ciise an Oaire, ix. 1 (1892) ; Stiilcken in 

Die Apoeryphen des 2iT; Harnack, Texte n. Unters. ix. 2; 

Zahn, Das Petnisemngeliiini ; Volter, PetrusevangeUum odor 
jEgypterevangelnim i ; also editions by von Gebhardt, Kunze, 

Lods, A. Sabatier, von Schubert. English editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Harris, and the author of Supernatural 
Religion ; also Maepherson’s translation of von Schubert’s work 
—a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical apparatus. 

There are important articles by Baljon in Theol. Studien, 1894, 

1 ff. ; Funk in Theol. Quartalschr. 1893, 278 ff. ; Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitsehr, f. wis8. 'Theol. 1893, 220 ff.; von Soden in Zeitschr. f. 

Theol. u. Kirehe, 1893, 52 ff.; Stanton in Journal of 'Theoi. 
Studies, Oct. 1900 ; Murray in Expositor, 4th series, voL vii ; 
Maepherson in Grit. liev. v'. 296. 

A. 3, FArhl GOSPEL Fragmept.---^ 

A. Discovery. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Theories of origin. Date. 

Literature. 

i. Discovery. —F ayfim is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and other languages. In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Rainer bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 
belongs to Dr. Bickell, Roman Catholic Frofes«»or 
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of Christian xlrchaeology in the University of Inns- 
bruck. In the Zeitschrift fur Imtholische Theologie 
( 1885 , hi. 498 ff.)j Bickell published the Fragment, 
and his judgment in regard to its antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have been sub- 
jected to keen criticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by Harnack and Zahn ; the result of their 
critical investigations is given below. An instruc- 
tive account of the Fay dm papyri in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Ih-ofessor Stokes of Dublin in the Ex^positor (3rd 
series, i. 334, ii. 132, vii. 449). 

ii. Contents. —The Greek text of the Fragment, 
as iinally restored by Bickell, is as follows : Mera 
5^ TO (payeLv ws fdovs^ irdvres ip radry ry vvkti 
cTKavdaXLad'/jjecrde kcltol rb ypa(pip' Trard^oo top TroLpipa 
Kai rd irpo^SaTCi dLacncopTLcrdTjCovrai. Wnrbpros rod Iler- 
pQV‘ Kal el irdPTss ovk eydb'. i<py airip' 6 dXeicTpvthp 8ls 
KOKKv^eL Kai <Tb TTpCoTOP tpls cLTrapp'/jcfy (M€, 

Certainty in regard to some details of the re- 
construction cannot be attained. At first Bickell 
read cts i^rjyop, the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn {Geschichte cles NT Canons, ii. 785) prints 
Avhat he regards as the most probable text in a 
w^ay vRich shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lines — 

. . . {/ppyadvrcav 8k abriov 

fierd rb <p]ay etp (hs k0ovs, 7rd[\cp elire' 

Tavry] ry pvktI CKavdaXLcrlOrja'ecrde 
/cara] to ypa<pip‘ 7rard|w top [Trotpipa, Kal 
rd] TrpojSara dLaaKopTncrOrjcrleTaLN elirbp- 
ros 8i ro]u Iler. “/cal ei irdpres, otiK kydjf 
i(py’ ‘^TTpip} 6 dXeKTpvchp 8h /cor[/ci/^et 
fMepop, cif rpls fie d]7rapp['f}(Ty ”... 

According to Zahn’s reconstructed text, the con- 
tents of the Fragment are : ‘ Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom, 
He "said again: This night ye sliall be offended 
according to the Scriptur e, “ I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” When 
Peter said : Even though all, yet not I, He said : 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 

iii. Theories of origin.— The passages in the 

canonical Gospels which correspond to the contents 
of the Fayhm Fragment are Mt 26^^'^, Mk 14-“'®*^, 
the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘ cock ’ and ‘ crow ’ (lit. ‘ cry 
cuckoo ’) are not found in the NT. In Bickell’s 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relic of 
early Evangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions in the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Harnack inclines to Bickelhs 
view, tliough he admits that the words may be a 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das Evangelienfragment von Fajjum’ in Texts 
und Untersuchungen, v. 4). The use of different 
words for ‘ cock ’ and ‘ crow ’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to confirm it. The 
P'ragment has dkeKrpvihp for dXiKTojp, KOKKb^eLP 
for (pbjveLP. dXeKTpvthp is the more usual woi’d in 
classic prose ; kokk^^gip is more expressive than the 
colourless (pooveXp. ‘ It is most probable that the 
words UvSed in the canonical Gospels are^ more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case a more elegant, and in the other case a mme 
significant expression ’ (Zahn, op, cit, ii. 787). 
H or t favoured the view that the passage is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment 25th June 1885), Other 

conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is a (Quotation from the Gospel accordiirg toPhe 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(Harnack), and that it is a Gnostic recension of 
the canonical Gospels (Stokes). 


The style of writing and the methods of con- 
traction employed in this Fragment furnish, in 
the judgment of eminent palmographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the date of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 

Liter ATU iiB. — This has been sufficiently indicated in the body 
of the above section of the article. 

B. 1. James, Protevangelium of,— 

i. Title, 

ii. Evidence of existence. 

1. Fourth century writers. 

2. Origen. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use. 

iii. Summary of contents. \’’ariations in pseudo- 

Matthew and Nativity of Mary. 
iy. Character and tendencies, 

V. Relation to Latin recensions— 

1. Gospel oi pseudo- Matthew. 

2. Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
vi. Date. 

Literature. 

1. Title. —This work claims to have been ’^Titten 
by James the Just, in Jerusalem, but its author 
does not describe it as a Gospel. Its title in the 
manuscripts is ‘ The History of James concerning 
the Birth of Mary.’ Early writers do not refer 
to it as eiiayyiXiop, but describe it as dLyyycns, X6yos 
iaropiKbs, Itrropia or yeppycns Maplas. The name of 
Protevangelium was probably given to it by Ori- 
ental Christians ; it is not known to have existed 
before the 16th cent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version {TrpiarevayyiXcop) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

ii. Evidence of existence.— 1. The Protevan- 
gelium, in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers. Epiplumius (c. 376) made use of it {Beer, 
Ixxix. 5, Ixxviii. 7) ; Harnack [Chron. i. 601) finds 
reference to it in Gregory of Nyssa {Orat. in diem 
Natal. Christi, iii. 346), Eustathius, and the Ex- 
cerpta Barhari, 

2. If this work had been known in early times 
as ‘the Gospel of James’ the evidence of Oriqen 
(c. 246 A.D.) would have been less trustworfcny. 
There is, however, little doubt that he refers 1x) it 
as ‘the Book of James’ (y /3l/3Xos ^laKd/Sou) in a 
passage where he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the Gospel according to Peter,’ and yet refers 
to both writings as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord’s brethren were ‘sons of Joseph 
by a former wife, whom he married before Mary.’ 
Origen adds: ‘Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the 
end’ (in Matt. tom. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate description of the purpose of the Prot- 
evangelium. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use. — Points of 
contact between this work and other writings have 
been found. Peter of Alexandria (d. 311) in all pro- 
bability derived from it his account of the death 
of Zacharias (Routh, BeM. Sac. iv. 44). Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 200 A.D.) may have learnt from 
it the story of the attestation of Mary’s virginity 
after the birth of her son, hut the indefinite words 
‘some say’ may refer to oral tradition (Strom. 
vii. 16). Justin Martyr (c. 140 A.D.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordances’ with the Protevan- 
gelium. Both combine {Apol. 33) the angel’s 
message to Mary (Lk T^'-^) with his words to Joseph 
(Mt 1-^) ; both state (I)iid. 78) that our I.ord Avas 
horn in a cave ; both speak (Apol. 33) of Mary’s 
overshadowing by ‘the pow^‘r of God’; both attach 
importance (jDiat 100) to the Davidic descent of 
Mary; both assert that ‘Mary received joy/ 
though Justin (Dial. 100) connects the Avords_ Kal 
Xapdp Xaplovaa Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words are 
associated with the priest’s benediction. Zahn 
regards the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 
as proved. But the more exact resemblances would 
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be satisfactorOy explained if both writers made use 
of a common tradition ; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about Mary’s joy points, 
in the judgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the Protevangelium. 
On the whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

iii. Summary of contents.— [Two Latin Gospels 
of the Childhood— and the Nativity 
o/iliary— either depend on the Protevangelium, or 
on the sources used by its author. In so far as the 
contents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to its 
narrative, the chief variations will be noted ; they 
furnish important data for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1, On a great festival, Joachim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double offerings to the temple ; 
they are rejected because he is childless. In his 
grief he retires to the desert and fasts forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being reproached by Judith her 
maid - servant, prays to God under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 
given. 3. Beholding a sparrow’s nest in the laurel, 
Anna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are ‘productive before Thee, 
0 Lord.’ 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard ; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift to God. Another angel 
bids Joachim return home; he obeys, and takes 
with him flocks for an offering. Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate. 

In pseudo-Mat. 8 the angel bids Anna meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate ; in Nat. Mary 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate. Of. Ac 82. 

5. On the following day Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes down to his house 
‘ justified.’ In course of time a daughter is born 
to Anna and Joachim ; Anna calls the child Mary. 

In Nat. Mary 5 the name Mary is given at the command of 
the angel. 

6. When the child is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground ‘ to try whether she can stand, and 
she wanes seven steps ’ ; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Mary is 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast; the chief 
priests bless the child, and Anna sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment of 
their vow. After the high priest has blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down upon the third sto of the altar’; 
she ‘dances with her feet, and all the house of 
Israel love her.’ 

In pseudo-Mat. . i the child is put down before the doors of 
the temple, and ‘ goes up the fifteen steps so swiftly, that she 
does not look back at all.* In Nat. Mary Q the virgin of the 
Lord goes up all the steps without help ‘ in snch a manner that 
you would think she had already attained full age.* The Lord 
‘ by the indication of this miracle ’ foreshowed the greatness of 
* His virgin.’ 

8. Mary dwells in the temple *as if she were a 
dove,’ and is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zacharias the high priest 
summons the widowers in order that the Lord may 
signify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Pseudo-Mat. 6 adds many marvels, as, e.g.f the angels often 
speak to Mary and most diligently obey her; sick people who 
touch her go home cured. Both in pseudo-Mat. and Nat. Mary 
the age of Mary is fourteen when she refuses to be given in 
marriage, and announces her resolve to be a virgin to God, 

9. Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum- 
mons ; the widowers present their rods to the high 
priest in the temple. A dove comes out of Joseph’s 
rod and rests upon his head— the sign that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lord. 10. WTien 
Joseph refuses, saying, ‘I have ehildreii, and I 
am an old man,’ the priest warns him of the guilt 


of disobedience. Joseph therefore takes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 

In pseudo-Mat. 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen by lot; then 
every man of that tribe, ‘ wJio has no wife,’ takes his rod to the 
temple. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph’s rod 
out of the Holy of Holies ‘ because he was an old man.* Joseph 
asks : ‘ Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younger 
than my grandsons?’ In Nat. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod ; God is consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out ; 
also Joseph’s rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descend* 
in the form of a dove (cf. Is Ilf* ‘*i). 

11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 

In pseudo-Mat. 9 the angel appears to Marj' in her chamber, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil of the temple. 

12. Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as ‘the 
mother of my Lord.’ 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months’ visit to Elisabeth ; Joseph re- 
roaches her, and with weeping she maintains 

er innocence. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 

to Joseph. 15. Annas tiie scribe accuses Joseph 
of stealthily marrying Mary ; the officers bring her 
with Joseph to the tribunal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 

Pseudo-Mat. 10-12 describes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 13-16. In Nat. Mary 9 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded ; from one addition it 
would seem that when this apocryphal book was written the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was unknown : * that 
which shall be born of thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, 
being conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Son of 
God. 

17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Bethlehem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow ; she explains to 
Joseph, ‘ I see two peoples with my eyes ; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing.’ 

Pseudo-Mat. IS adds ‘she saw the people of the Jews weeping, 
because they have departed from their God ; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made near to 
the Lord.’ But cf. Gn 2523 or Lk 234. 

18. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave in charge of his 
two sons, whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still. 19. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shines, but it gradually decreases 
until the infant’s birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demands 
proof. Her hand is made to burn with fire as a 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored wher 
she touches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gifts. 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the children from 
two years old and under. Mary puts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain is cleft to receive 
Elisabeth and John. 

Pseudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is * larger than any 
that had been seen sincje the beginning of the world.’ The ox 
and the ass ‘incessantly adore Him,’ fulfilling the word of 
Habakkuk the pro;phet ; ‘ Between two animals thou art mad® 
manifest.’ (Hah 82 LXX h fx.i(ra by slights 

change in Hebrew text : o”.0 Dl for D W). 

23. Zacharias is murdered, because he cannot tell 
the officers of Herod where his son is. 24. A priest 
hears a voice saying, ‘Zacharias is murdered’ ; the 
body of Zacharias is not found, but his blood is 
turned into stone, Simeon is chosen in his place. 
25. The author says that he Avithdrew into the 
wilderness, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxology. 

iv. Character and tendencies.— From the 
summary of contents given above, it wBi be seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are occupied 
with the story of Mary— her birth and childhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In chs. 18“20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direct form is assumed ; ‘I, Joseph, was walk- 
ing,’ etc. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 
enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
remaining portion of this work (chs. 21-25) con- 
sists of (a) the account of the visit of the Magi, 
which closely follows the narrative of the canonical 
Matthew; and (b) the story of the marvellous 
escape of John from Herod’s massacre, and of the 
murder of his father Zacharias. 

The extravagances of chs. 18-20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro- 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sufficient 
reasons for regarding this section of the Gospel as 
derived from an independent source. Harnack 
calls this section ApocrmAum Josephi. Some 
light has been cast upon chs. 22-24, which Harnack 
calls Apocryphiim Zacharice, by the researches of 
Berendts {Shtdien uber Zacharias “ Apokryphen, 
1895 ) ; he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
linnation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen {in Matt tract. 25), who was acquainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very difierent 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias ; his 
account may have come from an independent 
source, but the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of Har- 
nack {Chron. i. 601) that the /3/pXos ’Ia/cc6j8ou to 
which Origen refers is essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 
yields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form ; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witness for the yivvrjcns Mapias, the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite work. The facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments ; they point rather 
in the direction of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
{Diet, Christ, Biog, ii. 703) arrives by a different 
course of reasoning. The author’s acquaintance 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
up of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages ; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, especially in the 
Apocryphtem Josephi and the Apocryphum Zach- 
aries, ‘ This curious admixture of intimate know- 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels ns to assume and distinguish be- 
tween an original Jewish- Christian writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.’ * 

V. Relation to Latin Recensions.—!. The 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthc'io, This Gospel claims to 
be Jerome’s translation into Latin of what the 
holy Evangelist Matthew wrote in Hebrew and 
‘set at the head of his Gospel.’ It gives, with 
variations such as are noted above, the same nar- 
rative as the Protevangelium ; but, instead of end- 
ing with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs. 18-24) the flight into Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of the journey— the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and panthers ; 
the bending of a palm-tree at His word, in order 
that His mother may gather its fruit; the shorten- 
ing of the way, so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken thirty days ; the 

* The secondaiT character of this Gospel, in so far as it can be 
compared with the nariutives of Matthew and Luke, is recog- 
nizea by critics of various schools, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Conrady to show that the Evangelists borrowed from it (Die 
i QueUen der kanonisehen Kindheitsgesokichte Jems), * It Would 
have been a literary miracle if the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, with their lifelike touches and tender 
humanities, had been derived from a work teeming with super- 
stitious trivialities ' (Dr. T. Nicol in Critical Meview, xil, 86). 


prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Tiscliendorf regards as its complete 
form {Evang, apocr. 51-112), gives the story of the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
narrative of the Protevangelium, it is independ- 
ently derived from the same sources. It alone 
records the special series of miracles wrought in 
Egypt and on the way thither ; in the narratives 
which it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, — This 
short Latin Gospel, entitled the Evangelium de 
Nativitate Marice, covers the same ground as the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo- Matthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. It is found amongst the works of J erome, 
and has every appearance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel oi pseudo- Matthew. 

vL Date. — According to the view taken above 
of^ the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish -Christian work dates from the 
middle of the 2nd century. The Protevangelium 
in its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic 
recast, and cannot he earlier than the latter part 
of the 3rd century. To the 4th cent, or perliaps the 
5th must be assigned the pseudo-Matthew^ 

of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 

Literatuee.— In 1652 Bibliander’s Latin edition was published, 
Postellus having prepared the text from a Greek MS. In 1840 
Suckow issued a separate edition, ex. cod. MS Venetiano. 
See A. Meyer in Die Apokr. des -NT, p. 47 ; also Neander Sor., 
Thilo, Tischendorf, Harnack, Zahn, Borberg, Wright, Orr, in 
opp, citt. Translation by A. Walker in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, also by Conybeare from an Armenian MS in A^ner. 
Joum. of Theol. i. 1897, p. 424 ff. Articles by Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr.f. wiss. Theol. xii. p. 339 f., xiv. p. 87 note; Conrady, 
Die Quellen der kanonisohen Kindheitsgeschichten. and in SK 
Ixii. p.728ff. 

B. 2. T ROMAS, Gospel according to,-— 

i. Evidence of early writers. 

1. Hippolytus. 

2. Origen, Eusebius, etc. 

ii. Present form. 

iii. Summary of contents. 

iv. Character and tendencies. 

V, Date. 

Literature. 

1. Evidence of eahly writers.— 1. A Gospel 
/card Qtapdv was, according to Hippolytus (155-235), 
in use among the Naassenes. A passage, in which 
they found support for their teaching in regard to 
the ‘nature of the inward man’ {(p'(i(si.v . . . r^v 
ivrbs dvdpibTTov), is quoted from the Gospel : ‘ He 
who seeks me shall find me in children from seven 
years old ; for there will I, who am hidden in the 
fourteenth ajon, be manifest’ 6 eitpha-ei 
iv TraLdioLS dirb irCov iirrd’ iK€L ydp iv rtp id' oXCcvl 
K pvj36piGvos (pavepodfiai). 

2. Origen (c. 246} mentions this Gospel {Horn. i. 
in Luc.), and Eusebius {c, 324) places it with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ‘heretical’ writings 
{EE iii. 25). Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) states 
that the Manichseans wrote it {Catech. iv. 30), and 
in a later passage of the same work traces its 
origin to ‘ one of the three base disciples of Moses ’ 
(vi. 31). Later writers refer to the high esteem 
in which it was held by the Manichseans. 

ii. Present form.— A Gospel, entitled ‘ Thomas 
the Israelite philosopher’s Account of the Infancy 
of the Lord’ {Ocepd ^lapaTjKirov (pL\o<Tb(pov prjrh rd 
TracdiKd rod Kvplov), is extant in two Greek recen- 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriac version, 
Tischendorf gives the longer Greek recension 
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[Evang, apocr, pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
recension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Harnack describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 164-180). The Syriac version 
(Wright, A^wc, Lit. NT, p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviated form of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versions, see Walker’s Apocr. Gospels^ 
p. 78 ff. ; and for a detailed account of the varia- 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsius’ article in 
Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 704). None of these four 
recensions contains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Hippolytus. Does 
he refer to a different Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version con- 
tains only fragments? The attempt to answer 
these questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the contents of these four recensions has been 
given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Nicephorus (d. 599) mentions this Gospel 
in his Stichometryy and states that it contained 
1300 stichoi. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest 
extant recension does not contain half of that 
number of stiohoit it is possible, though not certain, 
that the copy known to Nicephorus contained the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus. 

hi. Summary of contents.— The narratives 
contained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of [a) stories of His superhuman know- 
ledge, (b) stories of His superhuman power. The 
different versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the scenes of the 
miracles and the names of the chief actors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange- 
ment of the various incidents. The following 
summary is based on the longer Greek recension : — 
(a) To his teacher, Zacchseus, the chhd Jesus 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, ‘from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, clearly and with great 
exactness’; He questions His teacher about the 
first letter, and convicts him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of inability to 
teach others the Beta. ‘ Thou hypocrite 1 first, 
if thou knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the B. . . . And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zaecha3us: ‘Hear, 0 
teacher, the order of the first letter ’ [the old Phoen- 
ician A was written < or V], ‘and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crossing 
those which thou seest common; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest part supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head ; with three 
points [of intersection] ; of the same kind ; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equal length. Thou hast 
the lines of the A.’ The amazement of Zacchseus, 
as he listens to this allegoi'izing, is thus ex- 
pressed : ‘ That child does not belong to this earth. 

. . , What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, 1 know not.’ The shorter 
Greek recension represents Jesus as saying; ‘I 
know more than you, for I am before the ages. 
. . . When you see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak the truth.’ When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries ‘to flatter him 
into learning his letters,’ Jesus immediately reads 
a book that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The account of the child’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (2‘^^*®2). It describes Him as ‘sitting 
in tlie midst of the teachers, both hearing the law 
and asking them questions,’ but adds : ‘ And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that he, 
being a child, was shutting the mouths of the elders 
ana teachers of the peo^e, explaining the main 
points of the law, and the parables of the prophets.’ 
[h) Some of the miracles ascribed to the child 
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Jesus are works of beneficence, but others aia 
deeds of vengeance. When five years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He claps His hands they fly away. At the 
same age He raises to life a child killed by a fall ; 
and also a young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut the sole of his foot in two, and died from loss of 
blood. ‘ And he said to the young man. Rise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.’ ^ When 
six years old He breaks a pitcher, but fills His 
cloak with water and carries it to His mother ; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer piece. At the same age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
effects of the bite of a viper ; He also performs two 
more miracles of raising from the dead. But His 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a boy whom Jesus has killed 
say to Joseph : ‘ Since thou hast such a child, it is 
impossible for thee to live with us in the village ; 
or else teach him to bless, and not to curse, for he 
is killing our children.’ The son of Annas the 
scribe is ‘ dried up ’ at His word ; a boy who runs 
up against Him is struck dead ; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His curse swoons and 
falls to the ground; His accusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv. Character and tendencies.— To the evi- 
dence of Hippolytus that this Gospel was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
regards it as a Mauichsean work, should probably 
be added the witness of Irenseus (c. 190) to its use 
amongst the Marcosians, a Gnostic sect, whose 
leader boasted that he had improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that Irenseus does 
not name the ‘ spurious writing ’ ; but he accuses 
the Marcosians of pulling to pieces ‘ the dispensa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of Alpha and Beta,’ and of bringing forward ‘ that 
false and wicked story ’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher : ‘ Do thou first tell me what Alpha is, 
and then I will tell thee what Beta is.’ ‘This 
they expound as meaning that he alone knew the 
Unknowm, which he revealed under its type, 
Alpha ’ [Ecer. i. xx. 1 ; cf. xvi. 3). The value of 
this passage consists in its testimony to a second- 
century Gnostic interpretation of an incident which 
is recorded in the extant Gospel according to 
Thomas. Harnack [Chron. i. 594) assigns to this 
ajpocryphal Gospel, in its original form, a saying 
of Jesus, which Irenseus charges the Marcosians 
with misinterpreting : ‘ I have often desired to 
have one of these words, and I had no one who 
could utter it’ [Hmr. l. xx. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gospels (Lk 10"^; cf. Lk W^). 

The question asked above may now he answered. 
If one sect of Gnostics found in the contents of 
this Gospel — not to assume that the Gospel itself 
was in their hands — support for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnostics (Naassenes) may have used 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the extant fragments. 
The saying (see § i), whatever be its true mean- 
ing, is clearly a Gnostic interpretation of some of 
our Lord’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (cf. Mt 7® 18®). Ropes {Die Sprilche 
JesUf p. 100) ex|)ounds it as signifying that only 
when a child attains to full intelligence can the 
image of Christ be manifested in it. The saying 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this Gospel 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas, The undoubted 
difference between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained if the Gospel quoted in Hip- 
polytus was revised by an anti-Gnostio editoi and 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
an anti-Gnostic would be a heretic in the judg- 
ment of writers like Origen, for in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles. It 
is probable, as Lipsius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt * to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Oliildhood on the Catholic side. . . . 
The child Jesus [it might be argued] must cer- 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon Him for the first time at His 
baptism ’ {Diet, Ch7'ist. Biog, ii. 704). 

V. Date. — Zahn holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr {c. 140), who 
says {Dial, 88) that Jesus ‘was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
ploughs and yokes’ {dporpa Kai ^vyd); there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which describes 
Joseph as a carpenter who ‘made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But Justin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would scarcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
be quoted to prove the existence of this Gospel in 
the first half of the second century ; a legitimate 
inference from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written c, 160-180. 
But Harnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 
present form was derived from the longer work. 
There may, of course, be interpolations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 

Literature.— Cotelerius published a frajyment from a Paris 
MS of the loth cent, in his notes to the Const. Apost. vi. 17 ; 
also Mingarelli a larger portion : Nuova raccolta d’opuscoU 
sdentijici, tom. xii., Venet. 764, pp. 73-155. See A. Meyer in Die 
Apokr. des NT, p. 63 ; Conrady in SK, 1003, Heft 3 ; also Thilo, 
Tischendorf, Wright, Borberg, Harnack, Zahn, Orr, in opp. citt. 

B. 3. Childhood, Arabic Gospel of the,— 

i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Characteristics. Date. 

Literature. 

i. Sources. — This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s corrected Latin version {Evang, Apoc7\ pp. 
181-209), Evangelkim Infantice Salvatoris Ara- 
hiciim. The Arabic text is a translation from the 
Syriac. The work is a compilation. The author 
refers to ‘the book of Joseph, the high priest’ 
(c. 1), to ‘the Gospel of the Infancy,’ and to ‘the 
perfect Gospel ’ (c. 25), and concludes : ‘ Here 
endeth the ivhole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most High, according to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the first part of this 
Gospel (1-25) the compiler claims the authority of 
Joseph Caiaphas, whose book Lipsius {Diet, Christ, 
Biog, ii. 705) identifies with ‘the Gnostic work 
made use of in the Protevangelium, and which 
bore the name of Joseph {not Caiaphas, of course, 
but the husband of Mary) ’ ; the earlier portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelium and to the Gospel of pseudo- 
Mattheivi but he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
Gospel,’ though he records ‘ very many miracles ’ 
of the Lord Jesus which are not found either in it 
or in less ‘complete’ Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (26-55) his chief source is the 
Gospel according to Thomas. 

ii. Contents.— This Gospel begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when He was lying in His 
cradle, to Mary His mother : ‘ I am Jesus, the Son 
of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.’ 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Gospels or. in the 
apocryphal writings, 6,g., the Lady Mary gdves 
to the kings from the fiast one of her child’s 
swaddling-bands, which ‘the fire was not able to 
burn or destroy’ (8) ; a demoniac boy, the son of 
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an Egyptian priest, is healed by putting upon his 
head a newly washed garment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes J esus cleanses 
from leprosy (17) ; by witchcraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule’s back and asks Him to exert His mighty 
power, whereupon the animal ‘became a young 
man, free from every defect ’ (21) ; the Holy family 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus and 
Dumachus ; Titus Vjribes Dumachus to let them 
go free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
years ‘ these two robbers will be raised upon the 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my left ; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise ’ (23) ; at the 
age of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers on the heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths and 
sixtieths of twenty - fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason ’ (51) ; also to a philo- 
sopher ‘ skilled in treating of natural science ’ He 
explains ‘ physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics 
and hypophysics . . . and other tilings beyond the 
reach of any created intellect’ (52); ‘from this 
day’ {i.e, from His twelfth year) ‘he began to 
hide his miracles and mysteries and secrets, and 
to give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year’ (54). 

iii. Characteristics. — The extracts given from 
this Gospel jirove that its author not only drew 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, with 
the result that his work is a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelic tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. In one respect alone does it 
compare favourably with the apocryphal Gospels 
it most closely resembles ; from its fabulous stories 
there is an absence of miracles of vengeance such 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. There are 
many traces of the influence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
tlie humanity of Jesus : the mother of a dying boy 
who is healed by ‘ the smell of the clothes of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ says to Mary : ‘ Now I know 
that the power of God dwelleth in thee, so that 
thy Son heals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself ’ (30). The central section of 
this work has been aptly described as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its character, reminding one of the 
tales of the Arabian Nights, or of the episodes in 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius’ (Walker, Apocr, 
Gospels, X.). 

No definite date for the composition of this 
Gospel can be fixed. Lipsius is content to say 
that it was compiled ‘ comparativelj^ late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan times.’ 

Literature.— In 1697 Henricus Site published an Arabic text 
with Latin translation: Ex). Inf. vel Liber apocryphus de 
Infantia Salvatoris, See Fabricius, Jones, Schmid, Thilo, 
Tischendorf, in opp. dtt, 

B. 4. Joseph the Carpenter, Arabic 
History op,— 

i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Characteristics. Date. 

Literature. 

i. Sources.— This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s Latin version {Evang, Apocr. pp. 122-139), 
Historia Josephi Fahri Lignarii ; his edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidic and Memphitic 
dialects of the Coptic, from which language the 
Arabic text was a recension. The author relates 
briefly the life of Joseph, and at greater length his 
death and burial ; he also represents Jesus aa 
uttering lengthy and rhapsodical lamentations 
For the greater part of his narrative there is no 
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parallel in other writings, but in the sections which 
describe the choice of "Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod’s search for 
the children, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close agreement with the Protevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events ; 
it is more probable, however, that Ms source was 
the earlier Jewish- Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his work does not suggest that Gnostic em- 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in the 
account given of Joseph’s perplexity and the 
words of the angel (17); Lipsius [Diet. Christ, 
Biog. ii. 706) adds that in the Coptic recension 
nh'e use made of the Gospel of Thomas is still 
more evident/ 

ii. Contents. — In the introduction to this his- 
tory the author states that it was related bj^ our 
Lord to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
The speaker throughout is Jesus, who says of His 
mother ; ‘ I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of iny Eather, and the counsel of the 
Holy Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transcends the grasp of created 
reason’ (5), a mystery which 'no creature can 

f enetrate or understand, except myself, and my 
'ather, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself^ (14),* Joseph before his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17) ; Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching ; ‘ accordingly I drove 
back Death and all the host of servants which 
accompanied him’ (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
had fullilled a hundred and eleven years ; never 
did a tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp’ (29); of Joseph’s 
body Jesus says : * Not a single limb of it shall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be changed. 
Nothing of thy body shall perish, 0 my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uncorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years’ (26). 

iii. Chaeacteeistios.— The motive of this his- 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus : ‘ Thou hast ordered us to go into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel ; and thou hast 
said : Relate to them the death of my father 
J oseph, and celebrate to him with annual solem- 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin’ (30). There is 
another reference to the day of Joseph’s com- 
memoration (26) ; the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
suggests, ‘a festal lection for St. Joseph’s day.’ 

The words of Jesus to Mary, ‘Thou, 0 ray 
virgin mother, must look for the' same end of life 
as other mortals,’ point to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5th cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Tischendorf decides for the 
4th century. 

Literature.— -In 1722 Wallin published an Arabic text with 
Latm translation. See Tischendorf, Hofmann, in citt» 

B. 5 . MARTi The Departure 

i. Versions, 

ii. Summary of contents, 

iii. Characteristics. Date. 

Literature. 

i. Veksions.'— Tischendorf published in his 
Apocalypses Apocryphee the Greek text of a work 
sometimes described as the Evangelium Joannis : 
Its Ml title is, The Account of St John the Theo^ 
logian ^ the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of 
ixod. Two Latin versions are printed by Tischen- 
dorf, and the writing is generally known as the 
Transitus Marice or The Departure of Mary, \ 
Wright has edited three recensions of a Syriac 
* The words in italics are omitted in the Coptic version. i 


text. Arabic, Saliidic, and Ethiopic versions ar« 
also extant. Lipsius flnds the nearest apiu'oxima 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
Syriac versions known as B and C. Syriac B was 
edited by Wright {Journal of Sacred Literature^ 
1865), and Syriac C is published in his Contrihu,-^ 
tions to the Apocr. Lit, of the NT, pp. 24-41. 
Walker’s translation of the Greek text is used in 
the following section (‘ Ante - Nicene ChristiaD 
Library,’ Apocryphal Gospels, etc. p. 504 fl*.)- 

ii. Summary of contents. — ‘ The ^ all - holy 
glorious mother of God and ever- virgin Mary ’ 
goes to ‘ the holy tomb of our Lord ’ to burn 
incense and to pray. She is invisible to the 
guards. Gabriel informs her that her request is 
granted: ‘thou having left the "world, slialt go to 
the heavenly places to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting life.’ 

Mary and lier three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. John is ‘ snatclied 
up by a cloud from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her ‘ holy and precious body will by no means 
see corruption.’ By a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings ‘Peter from Rome, Paul from Tiberias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jeru- 
salem.’ The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says : 
‘ Do not think that it is now tlie resurrection ; but 
on this account you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the liunoiir 
and wonder-wmrking of tlie mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the clay of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, ‘ I was going in to the holy altar in Ephesus 
to perform Divine service ’ ; Mark says, ‘ I was 
finishing the canon of the third [day] in the city 
of Alexandria ’ ; Matthew says, ‘ I was in a boat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves ; on a sudclen a cloud of light overshadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you.’ Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

I Marvels accompany Mary’s departure : the sun 
and the moon suddenly appear^ about the house ; 
all who are ‘ under disease and sickness ’ are cured, 
if they touch ‘ the outside of the wall of the house ’ 
whei'e Mary was lying. The Jews, ‘boiling with 
rage,’ say to the Procurator, ‘ The nation of the 
I Jews has been ruined by this woman ; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Procurator refuses, but yielcls to importunity 
and ‘ sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
I Apostles to Bethlehem.’ The Apostles leave the 
I house ‘ carrying the bed of the Lady, the mother 
I of God ’ ; they are ‘ lifted up by a cloud ’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady’ in Jeru- 
salem. The priests and the people ‘being the 
more moved with hatred ’ take the wood and fii*e, 
‘wishing to burn the house where the Lord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles ’ ; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘ a power of fire suddenly 
coming forth from within by means of an angel.’ 

The Holy Spirit reminds the Apostles that ''on 
the Lord’s day ’ Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin ; ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ the Saviour was 
born; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the children of Jeru- 
salem w^elcomed Him with palm - branches and 
Hosannas ; ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ He rose from the 
dead ; and ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ He will come to 
judgment. * On the Lord’s day ’ Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to His mother, ‘Thy 

S ecious body will be transferred to Paradise.’ 

ary kisses and adores the right hand of the 
Lord ; she beseeches Him as ‘ God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,’ to bestow 
His aid ‘ upon every man calling upon, or praying 
to, or naming the name of, thine handmaid.’ The 
Lord replies, ‘Every soul that calls upon thy 
name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.’ 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens respond with Alleluia, the blame- 
less soul of Mary departs. When Jephonias puts 
his hands upon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ‘ an angel of the Lord by invisible pow’er, 
with a sword of fire, cut off his two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them hang about the 
couch, lifted up in the air.’ At the word of Peter 
the hands are ‘ fixed on again.’ 

Difierent accounts are given of the transference 
of Mary’s ‘ spotless and precious body ’ to Para- 
dise. One describes the translation as taking 
place after the body had lain for three days in 
Gethsemane in a new tomb; another represents 
‘twelve clouds of light’ as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘the body of our 
Lady ’ into Paradise ; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the Lady,’ is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the Alleluia and adore 
‘ the holy relics of the mother of the Lord.’ 

iii. Characteristics and date. ~ Although, 
as Lipsius points out {Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 707), 

‘ a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative w^as now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold ways with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,’ yet, in 
all the various forms in which this work is ex- 
tant, the Departure of Mary {koI/mtjctis rijs Mapias, 
Ti'ansitus Marice) contains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apostolic sanction for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traces of the Frot- 
evangelium Jacobi and' of Gnostic apocryphal 
writings are found in some texts, but the narra- 
tive common to all versions is undoubtedly ‘a 
Catholicizing recast of an heretical work.’ Such 
phrases as ‘the holy altar,’ ‘the canon of the 
third day,’ i.e. a part of the Church service con- 
sisting o^ nine odes, ‘ cast incense and pray,’ are 
internal evidence of a Catholic development of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says : ‘ The Catholic 
recast plainly belongs to a time when the worship 
of the Virgin is already flourishing, i.e. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the 5th centuiy.’ Proof of the 
wide circulation of this work is afibrded by the 
number of extant versions of it ; in Catholic circles 
it has had great influence. Orr and Wright quote 
with well - merited approval the judgment of 
Ewald : ‘ This book has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of Mary, and for a hundred superstitious things, 
which have intruded with less and less resistance 
into the Churches, and have contributed so much 
to the degeneration and to the crippling of all 
better Christianity.’ 

Literature.— Cureton’s Amient Syriac Documents, p. 110; 
Enger published the Arabic text in 1854 (Joannis apostoU de 
Transitu Beatce Marice Virginis liber) ; Zoega gives some par- 
ticulars of the Sahidic version in the Catal. Codd. Copt. Borji- 
anorum. See Tischendorf, Wright, in opp. dtt. ; also Orris 
Introduction and Notes (NT Apocr. Writings). 

C. 1. Twelve Apostles, Gospel of tee.^ 

L Evidence of existence 

1. Not identical with the Gospel according to the 

Hebrews. 

2. Identical with the heretical Gospel of the Ebionites. 

IL Contents of fragments preserved by Epiphanius. 

UL Character and tendencies. Date. 

Literature. 


1. Evidence of existence.— 1. A Gospel en 

titled t6 iiTLyeypapjxivov tCov dihdeKa e'dayyi^LOV 
(Jerome : ‘ juxta XII apostolos’ and ‘Evang. XII 
apostolorum ’) is placed by Origen (c. 230) amongst 
the heretical Gospels [Horn. 1 in LucaM). But 
Origen esteemed highly ‘ the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,’ which Jerome (417) confm^es with 
‘the Gospel according to the Apostles’ {ad.K Felag. 
iii. 2). Of modern scholars who accept Jerome’s 
identification of the two Gospels, the most dis- 
tinguished are Resch [Agraplia, p. 3£!7) and 
Lipsius [Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 7101). Zahn 
(Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 662, 724) aiid Har- 
nack [Chronologie, i. 629) discuss the question in 
detail, and agree in the conclusion that Jerome 
misunderstood Origen, from whom all hh infor- 
mation about this Gospel was derived (s€v 5 art. 
Hebrews [Gospel according to the] above, p. 
338 tf.). Lipsius considerably modifies his accept- 
ance of Jerome’s statement by his confsssion : 

‘ One thing is certain, that at various times and in 
different circles it took very diflerent shapes’ ; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of ‘ contradictory 
phenomena,’ and suggests that the Gospel known 
to these Fathers was ‘ a recast of an older original ’ 
[op. cit. ii. 711). 

2. By those who regard this Gospel as an inde- 
pendent work it is often called ‘ The Gospel of the 
Ebionites.’ In their view the Ebionites who com- 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first given (Orig. adv. Cels. ii. 1) ; they were 
the heretical sect of Ebionites, more correctly 
described as Elkesaites, and characterized by ‘ an 
abhorrence of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
use of flesh meat ’ (cf. Salmon, Introd. to NT, p. 
159 f,). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ‘Ebionites,’ conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the Gospel, 
of which he speaks indifferently as ‘ according to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘ according to the Apostles,’ was 
used ‘by the Nazar enes and by the Ebionites’ 
[Comm., in Matt. VF^). If he means orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘ guilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical ’ (Menzies, above, p. 339*^) ; 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis- 
take in identifying two diflerent Gospels may 
account for his mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tively used. 

Epiphanius (377) was acquainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called ‘ the Gospel according 
to Matthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated [o^x ^hep 8k TXTjpecrrdTtp, 
dXXcfc v€vodevpi.kv(p Kai i]Kp(aT7}pLa(xp.4v{p), which they 
i call the Hebrew Gospel’ [Hcer. xxx. 13). The last 
sentence has no weight, for Epiphanius also says 
that Tatian’s Diatessaron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel (op. cit. xlvi. 2) ; the value of his statement 
consists in its correct description of the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but sufficiently extensive to prove that the aiithoi 
of this Gospel used Matthew’s narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
which have an Elkesaite tinge. 

ii. Contents. — The extant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Epi- 
phanius {Hcer. xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives the 
Greek text [Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 725.) of 
all the passages that in his judgment are quota- 
tions. (Cf. Preuschen, Antueqomena, O ff. ; also 
Westcott, Introd. to Study of gospels, 465 ff. ), — 

1. ‘ ’IHie beprinning of their Gospel is this : It came to pass in 
the days of Herod, king of Judaea (in the high priesthood of 
Caiaphas), that a man called John came hapbizing vSth a 
baptism of repentance in the river Jordan, who was said to be 
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of the race of Aaron the priest, a son of Zacharias and Elisabeth ; 
and all went out to him ’ (of. Mt 3^, Lk 

2. ‘There arose a man called Jesus, and he was about thirty 
years old, who chose us. And when he came to Capernaum he 
entered the house of Simon who was surnanied Peter, and 
opened his mouth and said : As I passed alon^ the Lake of 
Tiberias I chose John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon 
and Andrew and Thaddceus and Simon Zelotes and Judas 
Iscariot ; and thee Matthew I called as thou wast sitting? at the 
receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. Therefore, I wi^h 
YOU to be twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Israel ’ (cf. Mt 
4l2f. iSft’. 99f., Lk 32 a). 

3. ‘ And John arose baptizing- ; and Pharisees went out to him 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem, And John had raiment of 
camels’ hair, and a g-irdle of skin about his loins ; and his foo<i 
(the Gospel says) was wild honey, the taste of which was the 
taste of manna, like a honey cake steeped in oil’ (cf. Mt 

4. ‘ When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was 
baptized by John. And as he came up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit in the form of 
a dove, which came down and came upon him. And a voice 
came from heaven, saying ; Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased. And again : To-day have I begotten thee. 
And immediately a great light shone round about the place ; 
and John, when* he saw it (the Gospel narrates), says to him : 
Who art thou, Lord? And again a voice came from heaven to 
him [John] : This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And then (the Gospel says) John fell down before him and 
said ; I beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize me. But he 
forbade him, saying. Suffer it, for thus it is becoming that all 
be fulfilled ’ (cf, Mt 3ia«-). 

5. ‘ I came to put an end to sacrifices, and unless ye cease 
from sacrificing, [God’s] anger will not cease from you.’ 

G. = Mt ; the last verse reads : ‘They who*do the will of 

my Father are ray brethren and mother and sisters.’ 

7. ‘ Have I earnestly desired to eat this flesh, the Passover, 
with you ?’(cf. Lk 2215). 

We'stcott adds— 

S. ‘They say, according bo their absurd argument: It is 
sufficient for the disciple to be as his Master ’ (cf. Mt 1025). 

iii. Character and tendencies.— The fore- 
going extracts furnish the material upon which 
any judgment as to the characteristics of this 
Gospel must he based. Its verbal agreements with 
tlie canonical Gospels are evident ; references to 
parallel passages in the Synoptics might have been 
multiplied. Zahn inclines to the view that its 
author made use of all four Gospels {Geschichte 
iUs NT Kanons, ii. 732 f.), though he grants that 
dependence on the Fourth is doubtful. The use of 
the Johannine designation ‘Lake of Tiberias’ is 
noted, and the unique position of John at the 
head of the list of the Apostles. The most strik- 
ing parallels with Luke occur in extracts 1 and 7. 
It is certain that the writer had access either to 
the Synoptic Gospels or to tlieir sources ; but it is 
also evident that he has altered the meaning of 
some passages and made additions to others. His 
heretical tendencies appear in 5, which gives ex- 
pression to the Elkesaite abhorrence of sacrifices ; 
in 7, which disparages the Passover by adding the 
word ‘ flesh ’ and by turning our Lord’s statement 
into a question to which a negative answer is im- 
plied. The vegetarian practices of the sect account 
for the omission in 3 of ‘locusts’ from the Baptist’s 
food ; the comment of Epiphanius on this passage 
is instructive, and his play on words shows that 
he was using a Greek and not a Hebrew text of 
Matthew : ‘ that they may convert the word of 
truth into a lie, and put Koney-cdkts {iyKpl8as) for 
loetists^ (iKpldas). It is plain from 1 that this 
Gospel had no narrative of the birth of Jesus and 
no genealogy ; but these omissions may not have 
any sigriiflcance, for the story of the virgin-birth 
M'as accepted by some Gnostic EMonites, and the 
resemblance to Mk is obvious. The account 
of the baptism of J esus should he compared with 
the corresponding narrative in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews (Nos. 3 and 4. See Hebrews 
[Gospel according to], above, p. 341^) ; the dif- 
ferent traditions embodied in the two Gospels 
supply a strong argument for their distinctness. 
This section also shows that the author did not 
always make skilful use of his souices ; the state- 
ment that Jesus forbade John is irrelevant, and 
inconsistent with the context. Only eight Apostles 


are mentioned in 2, but the emphatic reference to 
‘the Twelve’ in the immediate context imparts 
probability to the suggestion that the omission of 
four names is due rather to a scribe’s error than to 
the author’s carelessness. 

The examination of tlie contents of the extant 
fragments of this Gospel yields slight evidence for 
its dependence upon the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and brings to light differences in the 
parallel narratives which point to the use of dif- 
ferent sources. The facts have a i-atisfaciory ex- 
jilanation, if the Gospel is a distinct work compiled 
to some extent from good material by an author 
who did not scruple to modify the Evangelic tradi- 
tion, and to introduce spurious details in order to 
adapt his work to the principles and practices of a 
heretical Ebionite sect. The inconsistencies pre- 
sented by the extant passages of this Gospel are 
so marked as to lead Westcott to contemplate the 
possibility that the information of Epiphanius 
may have been ‘derived from different sources’; 
but be does not exclude the alternative and, on 
the whole, more probable view that the incon- 
gruous elements ‘had been incorporated in the 
Gospel in the time of Epiphanius’ {Introd. to 
Study of Gospels, p. 466}.* 

Zahn assigns an early date to this Gospel (170), 
but his argument is not convincing. He supposes 
Clement of Alexandria {c. 190) to refer to it when 
he says that ‘ the Lord announced in some Gospel 
or other ; My mystery is for me and for the sons 
of my house’ {Strom, v. 10, 64). The ultimate 
source of this saying is the LXX rendering of Is 
24^®; but in wliat apocryphal Gospel Clement 
found his version of the passage it is hazardous to 
affirm. This Gospel was known to Origen, and it 
reflects a Gnostic form of Ebionite teaching; the 
latter part of the 2nd or the early part of the 3rd 
cent, is the probable date of its composition. 

Literature.— A. Meyer in Die Ajpohryphen des NT, p. 24, 
See Hilg-enfeld, Haruack, Zahn, Westcott, in opjj. citt 

C. 2. Philip, Gospel according to.^ 

i. Evidence of existence. 

ii. Contents of extant Fragment. 

iii. Characteristics, Date. 

^ i. Evidence of existence.— The Coptic-Gnos- 
tic work known as Pistis Sophia testifies to the 
existence, in the second half of the 3rd cent., of 
a Gospel ascribed to Philip. This Apostle is 
represented as having written in a book the 
mysteries which the risen Lord revealed to His 
disciples: ^ Et qimm Jestis fijiissct dicere hcec 
verba, exsiliens Philipptcs steiit, deposuit Uhrimi, 
qui in sua 'inanu, iste yap est, qui scribit res omnes, 
qicas J esus dixit et quas fecit omnes ’ (see Harnack, 
Ghristliche UrliUerattir, i. 14, where the whole 
passage is quoted). Epiphanius (377) knew that 
the Gnostic heretics, against whom he wrote, used 
a Gospel which bore Philip’s name {els Bvopa ^UXlinrov 
rod dyiov /aadrjToO GdayyeXLOv TreirKacrpivov). He quotes 
from it the passage given below. Leontius of 
Byzantium (d. 543) states that the Manielneans 
had composed a Gospel of Philip ; but that he is 
referring to the work known to Epiphanius cannot 
be affirmed {de Sectis, iii. 1). 

ii. Contents of extant Fragment. — The 
passage quoted by^ Epiphanius {Emr. xxvi. 13 
from this Gospel is thus translated by Lipsius 
[Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 716): ‘The Loi’d revealed 
to me what the soul ought to say when she mounts 
to heaven, and what answer she should give to 

^The quotations given by Epiphanius from this Gospel have 
been compared by J. Rendel Harris with the contents of a 
Syriac MS edited by him. In his judgment the Syriac work is 
an extract from an adaptation of an earlier lost Gospel, and not 
a version of the Gnostic Gospel of the Twelve Apostles (77/.e 
Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, etc., edited from the Syriao 
MS.Oamb. 190OX 
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the higher powers ; “I have known myself and 
gathered myself together, and begotten no children 
for the Archon of this world, but have torn up his 
roots, and gathered the scattered members ; and 
I know thee and who thou art ! for I also am 
descended from the upper world.’” 

iii. Characteristics. —The Fragment has a few 
points of contact with the Fourth Gospel, hut the 
resemblances are too slight to prove dependence 
(cf. Jn 8 ^®). The ascetic and Gnostic tenden- 
cies of the work are both manifested in the single 
sentence, ‘ I have begotten no children for the 
Archon of this world.’ Lipsius notes that this 
brief extract also dwells on a favourite theme of 
Gnostic writings, viz. ‘ The prayers of the depart- 
ing soul as she passes through the various heavens ’ 
{op. cit. 716). 

Zahn {Geschichte des NT Kanons^ ii. 767) thinks 
it probable that Clement of Alexandria (c. 190) 
liad the authority of this Gospel for his assertion 
tliat it was Philip to whom our Lord said, ‘ Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead,’ etc. {Lk 9*^^^). 
Whence Clement derived this tradition cannot 
now be determined, but the conjecture cannot be 

S ted as evidence for an early date, Harnack 
es for the end of the 2 nd or the first half 
of the 3rd cent., and bases his argument on the 
nature of the Gnosticism which the extant Frag- 
ments of this Gospel reflect. 

C. 3. Matthias, Gospel according to.-- 

i. Evidence of existence, 

ii. Conjectural iflontifici).tion8. 

iii. Supposed contents, 

iv. Origin and date. 

i. Evidence of existence. — (c. 246) 

mentions a Gospel /card Mar6i<xv {Horn, 1 in Luc.), 
and Eusebius (c. 324) places it, together with the 
Gospels according to Peter and to Thomas, in his 
list of ‘ heretical ’ writings [HE iii. 25). The name 
of this Gospel is also found in later lists of apoc- 
ryphal works, but no writer who uses this title 
gives any quotation from the Gospel. 

ii. Conjectural identifications.-— 
tus (155-235) states that the Basilidians appealed 
to ‘ secret discourses ’ which had been com- 
municated to them by Matthias, who had been ! 
privileged to receive private instructions from | 
our Lord ; * cpacrlv elpTjKGvaL Mardiav aiirots 'Xdyovs \ 
aTOKpTjcpovs, oQs ijKovffe 'irdpb. roO (rwrypos kolt^ idiav 
didaxOds' {Philos, vii. 20 ). If from other sources 
the contents of this Gospel were known, it might 
be possible to identify it with these MKpvcpoi 
\byoL, but the reference is not of necessity to a 
‘ writing’ (Lipsius, Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 716) ; and 
it would be satisfactorily explained if the Gospel 
of Basilides, mentioned by Origen {tract. 26 in 
Matt. 33, 34), claimed for the teaching of his school 
the authority of Matthias. The name of one who 
was not chosen to be an Apostle during the life of 
Jesus would naturally suggest itself to a Gnostic 
writer who knew that the only way to trace his 
doctrine to our Lord was to invent the fiction of 
secret teaching given to an Apostle in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension. 

Clement of Alexandria (176-200) quotes three 
passages from the ‘ Traditions of Matthias ’ (Ilapa- 
5i5creis Mar^iou). The three quotations given be- 
low are respectively introduced by the following 
formulae : ‘ Matthias exhorting in the “ Tradi- 
tions ” says ’ ; ‘ They say that Matthias also taught 
thus’; ‘They say in the “Traditions” that 
Matthias, the Apostle, constantly said.’ Clement 
refers to the work known as the ‘Traditions of 
Matthias ’ with respecL In the first passage he 
mentions it between Plato’s Thewtetus and the 
Gospel to the Hebrews ; in the second passage 
he quotes its teaching immediately after a refer- 


ence to our Lord’s saying about the impossibility 
of serving ‘ two masters,’ these being, in his view, 
‘pleasure and God.’ Lipsius and Zahn identify 
this work with the Gospel according to Matthias 
mentioned by Origen. Lipsius allows that tlie 
identification is a conjecture ; Zahn enters into a 
detailed argument in support of the suggestion 
{Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 751 If.). But Har- 
nack’s refutation of this theory is powerful and 
convincing. In the earlier part of his woik 
{Christliche Urlifteratnr, i. 18) he speaks with 
qualified approval of Zahn’s arguments in favoiir 
of identification, and assigns to them a measure 
of probability ; but his more mature judgment is 
that they are inconclusive {Chi'on. ii. 597). In the 
work known to Clement the speaker is not our 
I.ord, but Matthias. Neither this fact nor the 
title ‘Traditions’ is favourable to the hypothesis 
that it was in reality a Gospel. Some of Zahn’s 
reasoning is based upon conjectural emendations 
of the text ; but, unless these subjective altera- 
tions are accepted, the authorities he quotes refer 
not to Matthias but to Matthew. 

iii. Supposed contents.— The passages g^uoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the ‘ Traditions of 
Matthias’ are given here because they have an 
interest of their own apart from their relation 
to the Gospel according to Matthias, of which 
it is probable that we know nothing but the 
name. 

‘ Wonder at the things present, for that is the first step to- 
wards a knowledge of the things be;i’ond ’ (Strom, ii. 9). 

‘The flesh must be fought and evil entreated, and its un- 
bridled lust must in no wise be yielded to ; but the soul must 
grow through faith and knowledge ’ {Strom,, iii. 4). 

‘If the neighbour of an elect person sin, the elect one sinned. 
For if he had conducted himself as the word enjoins, his 
neighbour would have so reverenced his manner of life as not 
to sin’ (Strom, vii. 13). 

iv. Origin and date.— In accordance with the 
views already expressed, nothing can be said of 
the ‘ Gospel according to Matthias,’ except that it 
was known to Origen in the early part of the 
3rd century. The ‘Traditions of Matthias’ was 
quoted with respect by a Christian Father towards 
the close of the 2 nd cent., and it appears to have 
been highly esteemed by Gnostics on account of 
its ascetic teaching, though in the extant frag- 
ments there is nothing extravagant. Harnack 
finds in the phrase ‘as the word enjoins’ (cj>s 6 
X 670 S virayopeijec) the stamp of Greek philosophy ; 
but this is by no means certain. 

C. 4. Basilides, Gospel according to,— 

i. Evidence of existence, 
ii. Character and contents. Date. 

i. Evidence of existence.— On( 70 n {c. 246) is 
the oldest and probably the sole authority for the 
statement that Basilides (c. 133), the founder of 
a Gnostic school in Egypt, ‘ had even the audacity 
(eVdX^Tjere) to write a Gospel /card BainXldrjv ’ {Horn, 
in Luc. 1). Later writers who express a similar 
judgment, but can scarcely he quoted as independ- 
ent witnesses, are Ambrose {Exp. in Ltic. 1 ) and 
Jerome, who includes a ‘ Gospel of Basilides ’ in 
his list of Apocryphal Gospels {Prmf. in Matt.). 

ii. (Character and contents.— More is known 
of Basilides’ Exeg&tica, a commentary on ‘the 
Gospel,’ than of the Gospel which be is said to 
have written. Agrippa Castor, to whom Eusebius 
{HE iv. 7) refers as a ‘ most renowned writer,’ w-ho 
‘exposed the error’ of Basilides, says that he 
‘ wrote twenty-four hooks upon the Gospel’ {eU rh 
eiayyiXLov ^i^Xla). A more specific title {”B^7]yr}rLKh 
els rb eiayy^Xiop) is given to this work by Clement 
of Alexandria (175-200), who quotes from the 
twenty-third hook {Strom, iv. 12 ) a passage which 
treats of the relation of sin to suffering and 
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martyrdom. Lipsius thinks that Basilides is 
endeavouring to base his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk ; but Zahn suggests Jn 9^"^, 
to which the resemblances are closer {Gesxhichfe 
des NT Kanoyis, i. 767; cf. McGihert, Eusebius , p. 
179, n. 12). 

Another fragment from 'the thirteenth book of 
the treatises [tractatuum) of Basilides ’ is preserved 
in the Aeta dismitationis Archelaiet Manetis, c. 55 
(see Galland, Bibl. Pair, iii. 608). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces to the Exegetica 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
{Strum, iii. 1), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt 19^^-^“. It is reasonable to assume that the 
‘ Treatises ’ and ‘ Expositions ’ of Basilides are 
different titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
tlie Exegetica were based nothing can be positively 
asserted ; but it is known that the schools of 
Valentinus and Basilides used the Gospels on 
wliich the extracts from this work arej based. 
The Exegetica almost certainly includes John as 
well as liuke, probably Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of ' the Gospel ’ to the 
Exegetica different opinions are held. McGiffert 
(oj9. cit.) suggests that ‘Origen mistook the Exe~ 
getica for a Gospel ’ ; but it is necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an apocryphal Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
made use of the ' Traditions of Matthias’ (Hippol. 
Philos, vii. 20), and that he claimed to have re- 
ceived instruction from ‘Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.’ Herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures from the Evangelic tradition. 
Tliere is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hyi)otliesis, which seems best to account for all the 
facts, that in the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on it. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as ‘ a kind of Harmony ’ ; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
appear to have been used with considerable free- 
dom. 

The date of this Gospel and of the Exegetica is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap- 
peared as the founder of a sect. 

D. Of the following Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. L^se has been made of 
Hofmann’s list, derived from Fabricius (in PEE^ i. 
661)— 

i. ANDREW, Gospel Oli*.-- Possibly identical 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ {Trepiodoi 
'Apdpiov). Augustine refers to apocryphal writings 
of Andrew {c. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. 20). See 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichte, i. 543 f . 




2. Apelles, Gospel Probably a mut 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disciple > 
Marcion. According to Epiphanius [Hmr. xliv. 
this work is the source of the familiar unwrittt 
saying of our Lord: ‘Become approved mone; 
changers ’ {ylpecrde Bbupoi rpaireTirai) ; see Agraph^ 
above, p. 349^ Cf. Harnack, De Apellis gm 
monarchia, 1874, p. 75. 


3. Barnabas, Gospel oj'.— M entioned in m 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing is known of its 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 
See White’s Bampton Lectures, .1784, and Axon’s 
article in Journal of Theol. Studies, April 1902, p. 
441. ^ 


4. Bartholomew, Gospel of.— M entioned in 
the Gelasian Decree, and by Jerome {Prcef. in 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it was 
a Gnostic work. I'here is no sufficient reason foi 
identifying this Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, HE v. 10). 

5. Cerinthus, Gospel of. — Mentioned by 
Epiphanius {Hcer. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, similar to that which tlie 
Carpocratians used. 

6. Eve, Gospel op. — Mentioned by Epiphanius 
as in use among the Borborites, an Ophite sect of 
Gnostics {Hcer. xxvi. 2ff.). Harnack is doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de- 
scribes it as a ‘ Gnostic doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an historical form ’ {Diet. 
Christ. Biog. ii. 717). Prenschen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel {Antileg omena, p. 80). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voice of thunder ; ‘ I 
am thou, and thou art T, and wherever thon art 
there am I, and in all tilings I am sown. And 
from whencesoever thou gatherest me, in gathering 
me thou gatherest thyself ’ (cf. Ropes, Die Spruche 
J esu, p. 56). 

7. Judas Iscariot, Gospel of— According 
to the testimony of Irenmus [adu. Hcer. i. 31), 
Epiphanius {Hcer. xxxviii. 1), and Theodoret 
{Jaceret. Fab. i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cainites, a Gnostic sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas's betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
action, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Gnostic who destroyed the dominion of the Demi- 
urge by bringing about the crucilixion of our Lord.’ 

8. Thaddjsus, Gospel of.— M entioned in some 
MSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may be intended for the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to king Abgar (see art. TiiADDiEUS in vol. 
iv. p. 741 f.). 

9. Valentinus, Gospel of. — Mentioned by 
Tertullian {de Prcescript. Hcerct. c. 49), and usually 
identified with the ‘Gospel of Truth’ {Evcmgelmm 
Veritatis) on the authority of Irenmus [adv. Hcer. 
iii. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 
parted entirely from the canonical Gospels. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels were i^robably separate 
works {Geschichte des NT Kanons, i. 748). 

J. G. Tasker. 
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Literature. 

Discovery in modern times . — The publication in 
1883 of the early Christian manual popularly 
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known as the Didache marks an epoch in the 
study of primitive Christianity. One might com- 
pare it to the rediscovery of the genuine Ignatian 
Epistles in the 17th century.^ But the comparison 
would do scant justice to its real significance, 
which lies in the way in which the Didache bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which it causes to stand out in new and 
clearer light. It is needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 1056 by ‘ Leo, notary and sinner,’ and discovered 
about 1875 in the library of the Jerusalem monas- 
tery in Phanar, the Greek quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by Philotheus Bryennios, a scholarly 
Greek ecclesiastic. One must also try to estimate 
the various literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know^- 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative. In this IMS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it occupies 203 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average ; so that it is about the size of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. But in all probability 
the original work, with which we are^ mainly con- 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Accordingly, our in- 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Didache: its contents, genesis, 
date; (B) the transformations which it, underwent 
in various circles ; (C) its significance in the history 
of Christianity. 

A. The Peimal Didache. --- i. The Didache 
OF OUR MS.— (a) Title.— Oi the two titles in the 
MS, ' Teaching of the XII Apostles’ and ‘ Teaching 
of the Lord through the XII Apostles to the 
Gentiles,’ it seems natural to regard the latter as. 
the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title being added be- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of them be- 
longed to the earliest form of the ' Teaching,’ 
corresponding roughly to chaps. i.-vi. of our MS. 
This body of precepts touching the Two Ways 
may perliaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
descriptive title, such as ‘the Way of the Teach- 
ing’* (see raitrrj'i rrjs odov rrjs didaxv^ in vi. 1), or 
‘the Way’; or it may have been known simply 
as ‘the Teaching’ (see cLWtjv in xi. 2, cf. 

vi. 1 ; cf- Barn. xvi. 9 at ivro\(d rijs didaxv^i also 
xviii. 1), or ‘Teaching of the Lord’ (perhaps pre- 
served in our second title, Aidax^ Kup^ou, /c.r.X., 
cf. epToXal Kvpiov, iv. 12 f.), the God of Israel (see 
irapeKTos 6eod, vi. 1). This would accord both with 
the contents of the original Two Ways and with 
the phrasing in Ac 13^^ iKT\7)Tr6/JLevos eirl ry didaxv 
rad Kvpiov, where reference has just been made to 
ras odods rod Kvpiov rds eddeias (Hos 14^®). Here 
‘ Teaching ’ has the objective sense of ‘ Doctrine.’ 

As Dr. C. Taylor t says, ‘the primitive Church 
had, instead of a New Testament, a body of teach- 
ing, which was at first, from the nature of t’ue 
case, wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a bishop must be blameless, 
*‘ holding to the faithful word which is according 
to The Teaching (Tit P). Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, speaking of Christ as at- 
tested “by the words of The Teaching, and the 
prophecies to Him ward ” {Dial. 35). This teaching 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord’s, and 
after a while as the Apostles’ (2 Jn Ac 2^'*^), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
way in which St. Paul refers to the ‘ type of teach- 
ing ’ (in relation to ‘ sin, unto death,’ and ‘ obedi- 
ence, unto righteousness ’) unto which the Roman 

* Cf. 2 P 22 ^ aSaff aXvAtltts (tJJst 221) ; and Ac 92 

19 fl .28 *the Way,’ 1825 » the Way of the Lorfi,’ 224 ‘ this Way, » 
2414 * the Way which they call heresy,' 2422 vk tnp} tjJ? aSay. 

t The Teaching of the Twelm Aipostlee: Two Leetwes, ^. X12. 


Christians were ‘committed’ (Ro 6^®^*), and which 
forbade the causing of division {hxorraaia, 16^^, cf. 

Did. iv. 3 ov TTOLTiaeLs is very suggestive of 

a recognized form of ‘Teaching’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Two Ways, Still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under which the 
Teaching was first written down. ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles ’ (cf. Ac 2'*‘^) is likely enough, especi- 
ally if this was, as it appears, the earliest form in 
which it was known in Egypt. But, even w^ere this 
more certain than it is, it would not necessarily be 
the original Palestinian form, which might be 
simply ‘ The Teaching ’ (like Didascalia, the title 
of a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). _ Still, the varied character of the witness 
to ‘ Teaching of the Apostles ’ rather supports this 
as the primitive title of the written Two Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the Two 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubric de 
doctrina Apostolorum j so also Eusebius [HD iii. 25 
rwp dwoarrdXcov ai Xeyopdvai didaxa^i, which RufillUS 
renders Doctrina quce dlcitur Apostolorum), Atha- 
nasius {Festal Epistles, 39, didax^ KaXovpL^vy rQ>v dir.), 
and Nicephorus {didaxv dvorToXcov). 

It looks, then, as if there were two distinct lines 
of transmission in the history of the Two Ways, of 
which the Latin and our MS are the types — a result 
borne out by textual criticism. The question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt with later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase ‘ XII 
Apostles ’ is no less primitive than ‘ the Apostles ’ 
pure and simple. Thus in that part of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah which represents a time prior to 
A.D. 100, it is ‘the Twelve Apostles of the Be- 
loved ’ who plant the Church (iv. 3) ; and it is ‘ the 
preaching {TTpocpyrela) of his Twelve Apostles ’ that 
IS forsaken by the mass of ‘ disciples ’ ‘ on the eve 
of His approach’ (iii. 21). Hence the idea of ‘the 
Lord’s teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles’ is quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not claim | 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. ‘my child’ in iii. 1-iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymous about the work. It repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it Avas natural to assume that these did but ex- 
press the mind of ‘the Lord’ — which to the com- 
piler of our Didache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (viii. 2, ix. 5, eis Bvo/xa Kvpiov, xi. 2, 4, 

8, XV. 4, xvi. 1, 7 f.), the glorified Christ. 

{b) Contents and structure . — As it stands in our 
MS, the Didache has real organic unity. A natu- 
ral development of thought is traceable through- 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear from the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death— so* radically different are they. 

The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maker, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself : this 
involves refraining from doing to another what 
one Avould not have done to oneself. 

‘Now of these words the Teaching is as fel- 
lows ’ 

The Evangelical precepts which follow in our MS exemplify 
the thought of positive love to man, flowing from love to Uod. 

But the Tatter idea, the first element in the Great Command- 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded as fulfilled in 
relation to man as God’s image, whether in the fuller way 
represented by our MS, or up to the level of the negative form 
of the Golden Rule, which practically replaces the positive in 
the exposition or ‘teaching’ of the Way of Life in its original 
form (see below). 

Then comes a section dealing with practical | 
love to one’s fellow in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which forgiveness of wrong and 
the relief of physical need by one’s own goods 
I are emphasized. In the latter case a warning to 
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the recipient is appended, as to his final account- 
ability to God, if he take save when in want; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recipient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
Kule opens (ch. ii.) with the words, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).* It consists 
of an expansion of the second table of the Deca- 
logue, beginning, after Jewish usage, with ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill ’ ; but it also inserts the Third Com- 
mandment against perjury, in close connexion with 
false witness. The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of pagan failings explains the reversal of the 
order as to homicide and adultery found in the Latin version. 
This change confirms the view that its text represents Alex- 
andria rather than Palestine ; Dt LXX, cf. JQR xv. 309 fif. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parents. The former seems to be omitted inten- 
tionally ; the latter may he taken for granted, 
or may be omitted because pagan parents must be 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
assumed: thus in in. 4, vi. 3, things are for- 
bidden as leading to or implying idolatry. This 
section ends with what is its keynote— prohibition 
of all evil purpose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further ; * Thou shalt not hate any 
man ; but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some | 
thou shalt prav, and some thou shalt love above j 
thine own life.^ 

The next section (ch. iii.), which has a unity of its 
own as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated by the recurrence of ‘my child*), 
passes to the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the grosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. In 
J ewish phrase, ‘ it fences the Law * : ‘ My child, flee 
frdm every evil, and from everything like unto it.’ 
Its Jewish colour is very evident ; and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
last of these is traced, there follows a series of 
exhortations to humility of spirit and conduct 
which have a more specifically Christian ring ; and 
the section ends with an exhortation meekly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(wEich may once have followed the last of the more 
•Jewish precepts, in an oral body of catechesis for 
proselytes to Judaism). 

An easy transition to the last class of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
family in particular, is presented by the inculca- 
tion of reverential docility towards ‘him who 
spea ks the word of God ’ ; ‘ for where the lordship 
is spoken, there is the Lord’ (a truly Jewish 
maxim). And here follow precepts on consorting 
with ‘ the saints ’ ; on the avoidance of disunion, 
partiality in judgment, a doubtful mind ; on sel- 
fishness and beneficence — the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s fellowship in the greater goods 
of immortality; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant (2-11), 
The whole ends with the summary precepts : * 

‘ Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord’s precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking a'way. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans- 
gressions (cf. Ja 5^6), and shalt not come to thy 
grayer with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 

The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 

* Probably part of the original framework of Jewish oral 
eateehem; cf. the re-emergence of ‘my son 'in the Latin ver- 
iion, which may here preserve an original touch. 


of all tliis, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
(§ 1 follows the order of chs. ii.-iii.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 

In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing list, to judge from the many points of contact be- 
tween this list and those in the NT (e.g. Mk Ro 1 Co 
530tf., 2 Go 1220, Gal 510-31, Col 35, 1 Ti lOt, 2 Ti 320-), on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the Synagogue 
{VHdui), taken along with Wis 1433ff., the Slavonic Enoch 
and Test. XII Patriarchs (Reuben 3, Levi 17), on the other : cf. 
Clem. Horn. i. 18, xi. 27, Recogn. iv. 36. Note the Jewish alpha- 
betic number 22 in § 1 : see Rendel Harris, Teaching, 82 fit. 

Instruction in the ‘ Two Ways’ ends (ch. vi.) in 
our MS with Avarning against deviation from ‘ this 
way of (the) Teaching’ as deviation from God’s 
truth. To which are added two postscripts : ‘ If, 
then, thou art able to bear the wdiole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food (/Spcocts), bear what thou art able ; yet of 
that (food) which hath been ottered to idols beware 
exceedingly; for it is a service of dead gods.’* 
The significance of these will be dealt with in the 
sequel. 

Such was the Teaching f which shonld ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took upon 
himself the vows of Christian baptism. Of tliis, 
in a simple form, the manual now goes on to 
speak (ch. vii.). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayers (ch. viii.), 
— in each case as contrasted with those of ‘the 
hypocrites* {ke, unbelieving Jews). Next comes 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceding and following the actual eating of 
the Church’s sacred meal (lit. ‘being filled’). A 
striking feature of both groups of prayers is tlieir 
reference to the fulfilment of the feast, and of its 
imagery, in the consummated state of the Chiircb 
in the kingdom of God. It is added, however, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ix. x.) 
are not to bind ‘ prophets * in Eucharistic prayer 

At this point the manual pauses once more, to 
call attention to all that has gone before (raDra 
Trdifra rd irpoeipriixiva) as the norm of true teaching 
on the matters in question, and the test of such as 
are to he received as teachers. ‘ If the teacher 
himself turn and teach another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not ; hut if to the 
increase of righteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him as the Lord ’ (xi. 2). And so we 
are led naturally to a description of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the ‘prophetic’ or heaven- 
sent type. ‘Apostles,’ or divinely prompted mis- 
sionaries, § are described quite briefly, as being 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first named 
in conjunction with the prophets, H as persons pro- 
vided for by ‘ the rule of the gospel ’ {Kard to 
Tov ei^iayyeXiov ) ; and then follow one or two rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pass 
through existing churches on the way to thei?' 
mission-fields (cf . 3 Jn ®’®). ‘ Prophets ’ occupy mor i 
space, probably as being a subject of more prac- 
tical interest for those addressed. The need rf 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claimants 
to the high authority and functions conceded ‘i o 
him who had the spirit of prophecy (a prime max k 
of the Messianic age, Ac 2^'^^*)*5 was becomiig 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests he'*e 
supplied — those of character merely, where the 

* Wis 1310 ‘ But wretched they, and in dead (things) th- dr 
hopes : for that they called “ gods" the works of men’s hands ' 

t Compare the ‘foundation of repentance from dead works 
and of faith towards God’ in He 6i, with its own further 
attached. 

t Simpler originally than what now stands in Did. vii. 2-4 ; sec 
below, hi. (d) ad fin. 

§By this time* called ‘evangelists’ in most regions outside 
Palestine ; cf. Eph 4n, 2 Ti 4®, Ac 2lS (written for non 
Palestinian readers), Euseh. HE iii. 37 ; yet see Rev 22. 

11 An unworthy ‘apostle’ is called a ‘ pseudo-prophet "(xi. fi) 
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recognized phenomena of ‘ speaking in Spirit’ were 
present — shows that the age of ‘ enthnsiasm ’ is 
still far from over (ci Jude 2P As 

these two types of itinerant ministry are to be 
received according to certain rules, so the ordinary 
Christian stranger needs handling with prudence, 
including cases in which he wishes to settle among 
his new friends (ch. xii.). This in turn suggests 
the case in which even a prophet desires to settle 
in one community. His support is provided for by 
the principle that ‘ the labourer is worthy of his 
meat’ ; and this applies also to ‘teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more local type of the inspired 
ministry.* * * § But it is the prophets, above all, who 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT ; 

‘ they are your chief priests’ (esp, as offering the 
sacrifice of prayer at the Eucharist, x. 7, xiv. 1-3) ; 
and accordingly, to them, in the first instance, fall 
the first-fruits of various kinds (those specified are 
mainly country produce). Failing a prophet, first- 
fruits go to the poor (ch. xiii.). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming to the community from 
outside, — suggested, it seems, by the mention of 
prophets in connexion with the Eucharistic Meal, — 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal church order, and so to the Eucharist, the 
stated Breaking of Bread on the Lord’s day, f to 
lay down the conditions of its ‘ pure ’ observance 
(ch. xiv.). This depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (cf. iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
sacred ‘ sacrifice ’ of praise in prayer. None may 
partake while out of harmony with his fellow ; X so 
shall their sacrifice of prayer § be that pointed to 
by Mai 1^^* The thought of the Church’s gather- 
iiigon the Lord’s day leads to mention of the local 
ministry, ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons,’ as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry {XeLrovpyia) 
lirimarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
prophets and teachers. Hence they are not to 
be looked down upon because their own special 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
as associates of their more gifted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1, 2). With this 
apology for the administrative ministry, elected 
by the local community itself (and now assuming 
greater importance than in the past), the compiler 
returns to the thought of fraternal discipline, 
already alluded to in connexion with the Eucharist. 
He uses terms which imply that it was a matter 
of the Church itself, and nob only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins that it be dealt with 
‘ as ye have it in the Gospel ’ (cf. Mt 18^^^'*). This 
same Gospel standard H is to regulate their suppli- 
cations {etix^s) and alms and all their actions (xv. 
3, 4). 

Finally, let them ‘ watch ’ in the interests of their 
‘ life,’ to be ready when the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abundance of 
pseudo - prophets «and corrupters (already on the 
horizon, xi. 2) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the length of persecution and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world- 
deceiver as God’s Son, with signs and wonders, and 
run a coursie of temporary triumph. Thus man- 
kind shall be tested, and even many believers shall 
fail; ‘but those who shall endure in their faith 

* Ja SI ‘Become not many of you teachers, my brethren*; 
cf. Ac 131, 1 Co 1228 , Eph 411, 1 Ti 5i7f., 2P 21, Barn. i. 8, iv. 9. 

t KvpiKxvi xvpm, perhaps as replacing the c-xB^otrov zvpiou of 
the OT ; cf. ch. vxii., where new fast-days are prescribed. 

X ‘ Transgression between man ;and his fellow the Day of 
Atonement does not expiate, until his fellow be reconciled’ 
(Mishna, Fdwa, viii. 9 ; cf. Mt 523f., Ja 616). 

§ So the citation of this passage in de AleatoribuSt iv., has 
*ne inquinetur «t impediatur oratio vestra’; cf. Tert. Apol. 30, 
adv. Maro, iv, 1. 

It Of. Mt 523f. 66®'-, Mk 1126, for the conditions of true supplica- 
tions (with an implied vow, iw%«s'), and Mt 61-* for alms. 


shall b3 saved by the curse* itself/ And then 
shall appear the signs of the nruth ; first, the sign 
of outspreading (the Crucined with outspread 
arms) in lieaven ; f next, the sign of a trumpet’s 
voice ; and third, resurrection of the dead— not of 
all, however, but, as it was said, ‘ the Lord shall 
come and all the saints with Him.’ ‘Then shall 
the world see the Lord coming ujvin the clouds 01 
heaven.’ 

ii. Materials for comparative criticism. — 
In view of this summary most will agree with 
Harnack (Herzog’s i. 713) when he says: 

‘ Even if we knew nothing of the document from 
separate tradition, were aware ot no later recen- 
sions of it, and were not in a position to supply 
its sources, we should— apart from some passages 
in the first chapter, which, in any case, raise the 
suspicion of being later additions — have to acquiesce 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vii. -xvi., particularly cli. vii. ; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. When, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, perplexities and complications 
arise on every hand. These we must now examine, 
yet without ignoring the unity in style and lan- 
guage, as well as in feeling, which marks oui* 
Didache as a whole. 

(a) Textual %oif7iesses : (1) Primary — 

(a) A.= Apostolical ConstiUitions, Yii. This 

embodies the whole of the Didache, almost as found 
in our MS — the Tioo Ways largely mrhatim (1-21), 
the rest \yith more reserve ; but throughout occur 
large additions meant to suit tlie taste of certain 
'circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
4th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness of its use of cur Didache, 
and in the fact that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region. 

It opens with the reference made by ‘ the lawgiver Moses ’ to 
choice between the Wa 3 's of Life and Death (Dt and having 
cited the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No man can serve two 
masters,’ continues : ‘ As in duty bound ixva.yxxiois\ we also, 
following the Teacher (hihxffxxXu), Christ, . . . say that “Two 
Waj's there are,” ’ etc. This rather points to knowledge of 
Kvptov in the title, ^just^ as the opening of th^ Apost. Const, as a 
whole, i6vSv points to to/V bOvsitiv. As to 

the Twelve Apostles, this is found in the title of the Jbldascalia 
(see below), the basis of Apost. Const i.-vi., which rims : ‘The 
Didascalia, or the Catholic Teaching of the Twelve Apostles and 
holy disciples of our Saviour.’ 

(j8) Epistle of Barnabas. In chs. xviiL-xx. 
it quotes the bulk of the Two Ways as found in 
Did. i.-v., but in a very different order and with 
some textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). There are slight echoes of the Two 
Ways in other parts of the Epistle, as also a rather 
close parallel in iv. 9, 10 to Did. xvi. 2. The great 
value of the Epistle of Barnabas is that it supplies 
au early date (see below, iii. {b)) in the literary his- 
tory of the Didache. 

(7) CO = Apostolic OhuTch Ordinances, 1-14. This 
compilation of about A.D. 300 J does for the Egyptian 
Church what Apost. Const, vii. does for the Syrian ; 
it works up the local recension of the Didache into 
a form more accordant with current sentiment. 
This work (which exists in Greek, Coptic, and 
Syriac) is our chief witness for the textual trans- 
mission of the Two Ways in Egypt ; for there is 

* For the idea of salvation through suffering, for Messiah’s 
people as well as for Messiah, see Barn. viii. 6: ‘In his king- 
dom there shall be evil and foul days, in the which we shall be 
saved : for he who suffers pain in the flesh is healed through 
the foulness of the hyssop ’ ; cf. vii. 11 and Rev 19, 

t Mt 2480 ‘the sign of the Son of Man in heaven ’ (so Ajposf. 
Const, vii. 32). 

X The shorter recension found in Cod. Ottob. and two other 
MSS (see T. Schermann, Mne M/apostelmoral, Miinchen, 1903) 
I may be rather earlier. 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
In Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is hj 
the aid of CO that we are able to recognize the 
next document as a witness to the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(5) L = The Latin version. Until recently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. ii. 6“-. But in 1900 it was pub- 
lished by J. Schlecht from a complete 11th cent. 
MS, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
which come two or three concluding paragraphs 
peculiar to itself (see below). This version probably 
belongs to the 4th cent. (cf. Sclilecht, Die Apostel- 
lehre tier Lihirgie der KathoL Kirche, 67 f.), and 
its value is great in two directions. It tends to con- 
firm the idea that the original Didache consisted 
of the Two Ways and nothing more ; and it is a 
most important textual witness in conjunction 
with CO and Barnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that they 
represent the same type of text at different stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
because of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Barnabas and Hermas, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

‘Vise duse sunt in sssculo, vitse et mortis, lucis et tenehrarum. 
In his constituti sunt angeli duo, unus esquitatis, alter iniqui- 
tatis.’ Here the words in italics echo Barn, xviii., ^ ts rov 
0eiir'o? fiett vi rod (THotovs ... lip’ yxp slff't T&ra/yiAivQi (faretycoyc,) 

hyyskot 70V (Isov, 51 xyytkoi 7ou 'Sairoova. L’s deviation from 
B in describing the angels is due to Hernias, Mandates, vi.^2. 1, 

ICo 6*V)v uyyskoi jLisrco tov av6p^trw, iJs rij? hxetiotruv'/jf sT$ 

trovvipiots. In view of this, one must assign to Hermas, Mand. 
ii. 4, the addition to iv. 8 (rather mangled at the end) of’ 
‘ Omnibus enim dominus dare vult de donis suis.* 

As to its ending, L has special features which 
deserve attention. It runs as follows ; — 

(1) ‘ Ahstine te, fili, ah istis omnibus, et vide ne quis te ah 
haa doctrma avocet, et si minus extra discipUnam doceberis. 
(2) Hcec in consulendo si eoUdie feceris, props eris vivo deo ; 
quod si non feceris, longe eris a veritate. (3) Hcec omnia tihi 
in animo pone et non deciperis de spe tua [sed per hcec sancta 
certamina perveniesad coronamper DominumJesum Christum 
regnantevi et dominantein cum Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto in 
scecula sceculorum. Amen].’ 

Here w'e may safely set aside the words in brackets 
as late, and probablj^ due to the translator. But it 
is otherwise wdtli the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated from immediate connexion wdth 
that section, is probably a mistake ; while ‘ doctrina^ 
is secondary as compared with odov ttjs didaxys^ and 
^ extra discipUnam^ as compared with irapsKThs , 
deov. On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in ‘ ahstine te, jili,^ the plural 
of our Didache being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the^ larger work. In 2 we may at 
present set aside Hn consulendo^ as ambiguous 
(yet see below, iii. [h]). But the simple religious 
phrase ^ pr ope eris vivo deo ’ looks at once primitive 
and Jewish in type ; and the thought occurs that 
it is equivalent to ‘ thou shaltbe a true proselyte.’ f 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as ‘ deserting to 
God ’ or ‘ to the Truth ’ (cf. Did. v. 2^), which corre- 
sponds exactly to the terms of L’s antithesis. If this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
form of Jewish-Christian ‘ Teaching ’ to converts, 

* Cases of omission or compression occur in iii. 8, 4a, 8®, iv. 
13a, i 4 a^ V, (wavtioifAKpT'nroi) ; of transposition, in ii. 2, 8, 
where a different ethical emphasis is in view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as i. 1, ‘in sajculo’; ii, 2, ‘deum 
mternum ’ ; iii. 7 , ^sanctam terram ’ ; iii. 9 , * nec honorabis te 
apud homines ';iv. 3, ‘sciens quod tujudicaberis’ (after ‘ judica 
fuste ).■■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

t See art. PEOSEtYTE in present work, vol. iv. p. 1S4» : cf. 
dpoc. Bar. ilS ‘who have forsaken vanity and fled for refuo-e 
oeneath thy wings.’ ** 
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while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form gheu 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didache, 
in terms of current Palestinian conditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, wdth its 
reference to the believer’s Hope, may also be 
original,* corresponding in function to the eschato 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

\e) Sell = The Life of Schmidi, an Egyptian monk 
of the Thebaid, w^ho died about a.d. 451. Here 
ive have in an Arabic version (ed. Iselin, Texte tend 
Unters. XIII. i.) the bulk of the Two Ways, i.e. 

i. -iv. 8 (so CO) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses : containing textual evi- 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of tlie Hihyllme Oracles. The xiarallels in 
these, as in most of the writings here named, will 
he found in J. Rendel Harris’ Teaching of the 
Ttvelve Apostles . — 

Ignatius, Bmyr. xiii. 1, Magn. iv. — Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apoc. of Peter (ed. M. B. James, 
82). Hennas [Mand. ii. etc.)— our Didache. 2 
Clement— apparently our Didache (xiii. 4, xvi. 4, 
Did. i. 3, 5; xvii. 3f., Did. xvi. If.). Apol. of 
Ainstides, ch. xv. Justin — our Didache (Taylor, 
Expositor, III. vi. 359 fi‘.)- Theophihis, ad A utol. 

ii. Z^fin. Iren;eus — Did. i. 1, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. iv. 1 — Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria— exxilicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it ‘ Scripture ’), implicitly i. 5, iii. 2, ix. 2. Hip' 
jiolytus, Philosoph. ix. 23— imxilicitly ii. 7 ; cf. i. 
3. Origen f — implicitly ix. 2. Pseudo • Cyprian, 
de Aleatoribus (ch. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3)— ex- 
plicitly. Clementine Homilies. Pseudo-Clement, 
de Virginihus. Didascalia (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Comniodian — echoes of Tioo Ways 
only. Athanasius, Syntagma Doctrinm -- clear 
traces of i.-vi., less clear of xii., xiii.; de Virgini- 
tate — quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Fragment irepl 
xpevdoTpocpTjrcov, cf. xi., xii. Pseudo- Athanasius, 
Fides Nicaena and Didascalia cccxviii. patruyn, 
two recensions of the Syntagma, in which the 
Did. is freely" used. Serapion (of Thmuis, in the 
Delta), in his Prayer-Book, c. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4. Optatus, de Schisniate Donatist. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3^ Augustine cites Did. i. 5 f n. 
(see below, iii. {d)). Oano7is of Basil (Egy[)tian, 
5th cent. ) uses the Tim Ways. Severinus, Doctrma 
de Sapientia — explicitly {Two Ways, and perhaps 
more). Benedicti Begula, iv. {Tiao Ways). John 
CJimacus (c. 580) — imx)licitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheus of 
Palestine (c. 590) — implicitly iii. 1, 10. Boniface of 
Mainz, Adnionitio {S. Petri) sive 'prcedicatio S. Boni- 
fatii, appears to know more than the Two Ways. 

[b] II isto rival testimonia — 

[Ireiicieus. The authenticity of the Pfafiian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its devrepac rQv dTToaTOktvv Oiard^eis]. 

Pseudo -CyiJi'ian, de Aleatoribus, iv., ‘ Et in Doc- 
trims cqwstolorum : Si quis frater deliiiquit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hie nee colligatur 
donee poenitentiain agat, et non recipiatur ne in- 
qiiinetiir et impediatiir oratio vestra ’ (Did. xiv. 2, 
XV. 3). 

Eusebius, Hist. EccZ.iii. 25, rdis v6doLs (hem 
= non-canonical books) KarareTux^o} koX toov M alikov 
Tpd^ecap 7] ypa<p^ 3 re keybfievos liotp^r Kal i} ’AiroKa- 
kvfcs llerpoi' Kai n’pbs rodrocs 7 ) efepopivT] Bapvd^a 
imiTTok^ xat Twv aTTOCTTdXwv at XeyoiAevai AL8a)(^ai 
— where Riifinus has Doctrina qim dicitur aposto- 
(so the Syriac). 

Athanasius, Festal Epistles, 39, earl Kal ^repa 
^L^kia Todrevv ob Karov Tervirocptiva 

Traphruv Traripmv dvayivAcrKeo-Bai rots &pTt rrpoaepxo- 

*The ‘Teaching’ as known to Barn. xxi. 1 seems to have had 
some such closing exhortations. 

t Origen’s quotation of what occurs in Bid, iii. 10 is probably 
from Barnabas, which he haa just cited. So the echo of th< 
same passage in Dionysius of Alexandria may aiso ue indirect. 
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ml ^ov'KofihoLS Kartjxe'iffOai rbv rijs eiJcre/Selas 
\6yov' 'Zocpia ZoXo/xcuz/ros ml 2o<pia ^ipkx mVJicrdyjp 
ml ’lovdW ml Tw^Siay Kal AtSaxin JcaX.o'UjJuevtj twv 
airooTToXcDV ml 6 lloLfj.ifjv. 

Optatus, Lc., ‘ Et in capitibus mandatorum, Non 
facies scisma ’ (Did. iv. 

Rufinus, Comm, in Symh, Apost, 38, ‘In Novo 
vero Testamento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Herrase, [et is] qui appellatur Duce Vice ml Jud- 
icium secundum retrum, Quje omnia legi quidem 
in ecclesiis voliierunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fiaei contirmandam.’ These 
are ‘Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘Canonical’ books. But 
they are not ‘Apocryphal,’ or such as were not 
to be read in church. This distinction should be 
borne in mind in considering the following, and 
especially the silence of W estern lists of canonical 
and other books, like that of Codex Claromontanus 
and the Decr&tum Gelasii, * 

Nicephorus, Sticho^neti'y (using list of ssec. v.-vi.). 
ml ocraL rrj^ peas avrCKeyovrac 
^ATTOKdXvXpLS ’Icodvvov (TTLX, 1400 
,, rDrpou ,, 300 

Bapvd^a iTna'ToX'/} ,, 1360 

6crci TTjs veas dia&i^Krjs dnrdKpvcfxjk* 

UepLodos UadXov 
,, n^rpou 

„ ^Icadvpov 

,, QoofjLd 

‘Ei'uayyiXLOP mrd BojjjlSlp 

AiSax^ aTTooTToXoiV crrLx, 200 

Catalogue of the Sixty Books, 
ml oaa dTr6Kpv<pa‘ 

(OT apocryphal books, mostl}’’ not in LXX) 

^laKihjSov i(TTopia 
Xlerpov dTro/caXu^ts 

riepioSoL Kttl AiSaxctl twv a’jroo’ToXojv 

Bappd^a eTTLcrToXii 
Ilai^Xou 7rpa|ts 

The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
list in Cod. Barocc. 206, is tliat the analogy of the 
TrepiodoL of Apostles (seen from Nicephorus’ list to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as Aidax^ tQp dirocrrdXoop ; and this in 
turn casts back light on Eusebius’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Eusebius suggest that only one work of the name 
was generally known in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of the 4th century. 

(c) Conclusions.— The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now be stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the Two Ways (=Did. i.-vi.)isfar 
more general than that of the full Didache. (2) 
But in this matter a broad distinction long existed 
between Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Cliristianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Eusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall out of use. 
This was probably the fuller form, now superseded 
by the Didascalia and Apost. Const. (3) Else- 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem never to have suited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eucharistic parts f which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., both in Egypt and in the West. Yet 
several Egyptian witnesses of the 4th and 5th 

* As the Didache is not among ‘ Apocrypha,’ it may have 
been one of the Opusmla atgw tmctatus orthodoxorum patrum 
not specified, to whicii perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 
belonged. 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the nse of Wednesday and 
Friday as fast-days, and of the three Jewish stated hours of 
prayer, also implies the influence of Did. viii. Again, Justin’s 
co-Vi to iching the president’s Eucharistic prayer, 

may echo Did. X ^ ca-ct asXovnv. 


cents, show various adaptations of phrases occur- 
ring in Did. xi.-xiii. Similar phenomena also 
crop up later in the West, possibly through use 
of such secondary sources. (4) In any case the 
Aioax^ TU!P diroa-ToXojp meant to Athanasius, if not 
already to CJernent, the shorter wmrk, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
Avas a book for general Christian edification, like 
Wisdom or the Shepherd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Italy, to judge from 
Rufinus’ words (compared Avith his Athanasian 
model), Ave gather that even the Two Ways had 
been gi\^en a local or Petrine setting. (5) All 
this tells against the view (e.g. of Funk) that 
the Ttoo Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having been separated from the larger Didache for 
catechetical purposes. But it favours tlie theory 
that the full Didache reached Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
become firmly established there. (6) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
isted in Latin. 

iii. Genesis OF THE Didache.— ( la) Genesis of the 
‘Two Ways.^ — Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (Avith or without i. 3Mi. 1) Avas prior 
to the Two Ways as a separate Avork, — wliich seems 
as little supported by internal* as by external 
evidence, — Ave must start from a closer considera- 
i tion of the Tivo Ways as the nucleus of the Avhole. 
In substance it is clearly of JeAvish origin. This 
is proved both by its structure and by its constant 
parallels with purel;y JeAvisii literature, and par- 
ticularly AAuth Rabbinic sources. This Avas first 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reaffirmed, 
even to excess, by a J.eAvish scholar like Dr. 
Ivohler. 

Kohler’s collection of Jewish parallels {The Jewish Enoyclo- 
pmdia, vol. iv., art. ‘Didache’) to the idea of ‘two ways,’ etc., 
is full and valuable. But he outruns the evidence when he 
assumes that the ‘ Jewish manual ’ (which he hastily infers to 
have existed) had matter bearing on love to God which the 
Christian redactor omitted. liis obiter dietcb^ that ‘ the whole 
book has fallen into disorder,’ and that ‘ the whole first part of 
the “Didache,” dealing with mofiotheism, was tampered with 
by the Christian editor,’ are baseless conjectures. 

Specially JeAvish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced by Avarnings against 
the lighter ones (iii. 1 ffi), each such Avarning being 
prefaced Avith ‘ My son.’ Probably this section 
was borroAved from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, Avhich Avas sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines of the Decalo^e,t 
Ave have a good deal of indirect evidence (cl. Ro 
And it is obvions that the first efibrts of 
Jewish Christians, like the Hellenist missionaries 
of Acts, to instruct their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines. Hence 
Ave can \vell conceive the genesis of the JeAvish- 
Christian Two Ways out of the oral catechesis of 
missionary Judaism. But there is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely JeAvish Tvm Ways in 
writing, or even that all the elements in our Two 
Ways ever before existed as a unity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
neAV and gentler Christian spirit— a spirit well 
represented by the positive form of the ‘ Golden 

* Unless the Two Ways had lain before the compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have written ‘my child’ in iii 1-iv. 1, 
his own tendency being shown in the ‘children ’at the end of 
the Way of Death, and the plurals throughout chs. vii.-xvi. 
Nor can we imagine i. 1, vi 2-3, being omitted by anyone 
compiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the full Didache. 

t Kohler <ic.) points out that such emphasis on the Decalogue, 
especially in the Diaspora, was probably greater before OhriS" 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, as temporary 
usages, made Judaism more guarded in the matt( r. 
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Ilule,’ in contrast to the negative. In the original 
framework of the Two Ways, this negative form, 
‘according to the traditionalJewish * interpreta- 
tion ’ (Komer), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Lv 19^® ; ’ so that on it the exegesis 
or ‘teaching’ proceeds. This defect was soon felt 
by the Christian consciousness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Bidache. 

Of course it is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the Ttvo Ways began to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism. But, in the endeavour to trace its 
earliest written form and to assign a rougii date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

(b) The tmtness of ^Barnabas , ^ — Its witness, in- 
deed, is ambiguous, and has been read in opposite 
ways by different scholars. One thing is certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know” Did. i. 
ii. 2 ; else it w^ould not have failed to echo these 
more Evangelical precepts. But the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, and to this 
extent against Barnabas’ use of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought betw’een iv. 9f. and Did. 
xvi. 2 does not prove the opposite ; f both may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and period (cf. He 10-^*-®). 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
primitive Didache, does Barnabas presuppose a 
written or only an oral Ttvo Ways ? Probably the 
former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 
phrasing of the^ Two Ways (as found in Didache, 
CO, and L), conjoined w'ith great freedom of treat- 
ment,— involving changes in thought, as well as 
insertions and omissions, — all this points to use 
of a document rather than to quotation from a 
familiar stereotyped tradition. For an author 
would be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the waiter’s sense of superiority to the religious 
ideal embodied in the ‘ Teaching,’ w”hich he aims 
at adapting to a higher level of spirituality. He 
finds it a form of instruction for would-be Chris- 
tians in the rudimentary principles of the new^ 
Way of Life : he turns it into a vehicle for impart- 
ing ethical ‘ insight ’ [gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, ‘Let us 
become spiritual’ (iv. 11). That is not the w”ay a 
man treats the catechism of his owm church,; a 
formulary engraven verbatim on his memory by 
constant use. It is rather the w’ay of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured body of precepts 
current in a community of somewdiat different 
traditions from his owm, seizes on it from the out- 
side, as it w”ere,^ and adapts it wdth sovereign 
freedom to the edification of his own spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a special view^ 
as to the genesis of Barnabas— a theory which 

* In view, however, of the fact that the maxim 8 el {Jt,iem 
iripta eoiievis is attributed to Oleobulus (one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece), and that this form is close to that found in 
Xo 415 (a (Cc/c-s?? and in Philo (« tis «(x,Bs7v ix^etipu 

[AVI avrev), one is led to suspect that this form was first 
adopted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current among 
those they wished to convert (cf. Hillel’s use of it> This 
assumption W’ould account for its interpolation in the ‘Western’ 
text of Ac 1520-29^ and in a somewhat different form. 

t The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when we restore the text of Barnabas to its 
original form, by allowing for the reflex influence of the Didache 
on the Sinaitic MS (ef. Harris 

fThis goes against the Two Ways being already in use in 
Egypt. Indeed, if Barnabas is addressed w Alexandria, the 
way in which the author cites and quotes mrbatim this 
Teaching’ excludes such an hypothesis. 


takes its personal references seriously, and sees 
in its author a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Did. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory wr.Icli also emerge!? 
naturally out of due analysis of that aiifhor’a 
handling of the Two Ways. 

Provisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written Two Ways, perhaps knowni 
simply as ‘The Teaching’ (cf. ai ivToXai rrjs dioaxTjs, 
xvi. 9) or ‘ Doctrine of the Lord ’ ; but that this 
w^as only in the hands, of certain church teacliers, 
or was written dowm for the first time at his re- 
quest find for his benefft. Thus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any case, it is probable that it was about the 
date of Barnabas that tlie Two Ways, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
form. It may be that in this form it speedily 
folio-wed the Epistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it cre- 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egyp- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as ‘Teaching of the Apostles.’ 

As to the contents of the ‘ Teaching ’ as known to Barnabas, 
there is good evidence that it embraced the bulk of Did. i.-v. 
(i.e. except i. 3Mi. 1, missing also from L, CO, Sch, etc.). 
The highly Jewish ‘fencing of the Law’’ in iii. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold way (iJ? fcop'/iv rov otptiaXfAou for as 
aCptov). But did he know ch. vi. V If so, in what form? 

Immediately after the Way of Death in_ Barnabas we read : 

‘ It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances {liztzuupc.cs.ro^ 
of the Lord, as many as have been written, to w’aik in them. 
For he that doeth them shall be glorified in the kingdom of 
God : he that chooseth those others (iauva) shall perish together 
with his w’orks. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense. . . . Near (is) the day wherein all things shall 
perish along with the Evil One. Near (U) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again I entreat you : to each other (iav'TMv) 
be good lawgivers ; to each other (izvrav) continue faithful 
counsellors (irv,iA/3ovXoi)‘ take away from among you all unreality 
(ieofipietv).’ This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between the satveav [Aiviri eCujSouKcn and L’s ‘f/i 
cojmdendo.’ But if Barnabas implies L’s ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist betw’een Did. vi. 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (d)). 

BtU what date must tee assign to Barnabas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was probably rather later, reason must be siiown 
for fixing on the reign of Vespasian, in spite of 
much critical opinion to the contrary. 

It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 
reference in ch. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 
the Komans as imminent. For such an expectation is quite as 
Hkelj’ to have arisen in certain circles under Vespasian, soon 
after the staggering catastrophe of a.d. 70, as later under 
Hadrian. This being so, the dating in terms of Roman 
emperors, apocalyptically indicated in ch. iv., is really far more 
secure, when due note is taken of the very peculiar situation 
presupposed. 

‘ And I saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractable than all the beasts of 
the earth ; and liow there arose from him ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an excrescence 
{Tapa^vddLov) ; and how that it abased at one stroke 
'ey) three of the great horns.’ Now when it is 
noted that the text of Dn 7"^*, which is here 
explicitly cited, does not furnish the most distinct- 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnabas’ 
Greek is here given), -we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its*^ autlior’s 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
He and Ms two sons were, for a student of apoca- 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenomena 
rather than for strict Roman theory, ‘ three’ con- 
joint heads of the empire, which might he smitten 
down ‘at one stroke.’ The stroke was to be de- 
livered by Nero, reappearing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘ offshoot ’ of the series of emperors, to which he 
had once belonged. In this solution Lightfoot and 
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Ramsay a^ree ; * and it is hard to see why any 
should hesitate to accept it in some form, e.g, in 
Ramsay’s, which includes Julius among the ‘ten 
kings,’ and excludes Otho and Vitellius as un- 
likely to count as emperors in Vespasian’s day.f 
It is 'strange that any one should think that Nerva 
satislies the unique situation hinted at by Barna- 
bas, touching which he might well say to his con- 
temporary readers, ‘Understand, then, ye ou^ht.’ 
Further, it is natural to suppose that the coinci- 
dence between the political situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men’s thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian’s reign Hence a date as early even as 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasian’s reign, especially as it would be 
before the Flavian rule was felt to be firmly estab- 
lished that the idea of Nero’s return to ov'ertlirow 
the Flavians (like the shortlived emperors of 68-69) 
would most readily occur. 

(c) Origin of the fuller Didacke, — Assuming, 
then, that about A.D. 70, or soon after, the 
‘ Teaching ’ of the Two Ways was already current 
in definite form in one or more of the Greek- 
speaking regions of Palestine [e.g. the Maritime 
Plain), how are we to imagine it growing into our 
Didache by the addition of the ecclesiastical sec- 
tions (vii.-xv.) and the eschatological conclusion 
(xvi.), as well as the parts of ch, i. absent from 
other witnesses to the Two Ways ? In the period 
following immediately on A.D. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that all sacred usages 
of the local Ecclesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apostolic founders, particularly the Twelve. But 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming less and less. In- 
firmity or death was rapidly removing those of 
tliem who had not already gone to other fields of 
work. How, then, was tlieir influence to be pre- 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile be- 
lievers, over whom it must from the first have 
been least assured, and who were most liable to 
cliange under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-board? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written circulation those usages which were held 
to be Apostolic, for the sake both of fixity and 
wider diti'usion. Such a method was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
influence on non- Jews was sought. Hence it was in 
every way natural that the first public catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel- 
lowship should be addressed ‘to the Gentiles.’ It 
was equally natural that it should be issued by 
its Hellenistic author or authors as ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ who were to all Palestinian 
Christians essentially the authorities as to their 
Lord’s mind and will.J Finally, what more natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like the 
Two Ways, already held to embody Apostolic teach- 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned Christian, 
and to enlarge the scope of the title ‘ Teaching ’ — 
even at the risk of making it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 

* Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 603 fE. ; Ramsay, the Roman 

limpire, 307-309. 

t This is clearly true of Vitellius, hut not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vespasian became a candidate for the purple. 
Accordingly, the present writer prefers to reckon from Augustus 
and to exclude Vitellius only (so Eusebius, EMm. 5. 1, who may 
here reflect the view of contemporary writings). It is probable 
that St. John's Apocalypse also reckoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passage, 179-u .* see edition in the * Century Bible/ 53 ff. 

1 Here one may observe that vi. 3 represents the spirit of the 
conmrdat of Ac 1520-28f., now seemingly applied with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

§ Note the tendency to modify it as time goes on, whether 
into Doatrince {de AUatorifms, iv.) or At^a.trxa.'Kta, the title of a 
work which was meant to supersede our Didache, at least as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts. 


As the enlargement of contents consisted mainly 
in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now itp. 
ferred, no longer to ‘ the Lord ’ God, but to ‘ the 
Lord’ Christ, the special source of His Apostles’ 
teaching. Thus would arise the title ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the 
Gentiles.’ 

[cl) Its exact contents. — But while, no doubt, 
this enlarged Didache from the first contained the 
bulk of chs. vii.-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. i. 3Mi. I ? 

(1) Did. i. 3Mi. 1 reads as follows : — 

i. 3 : ‘ Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, 
but fast tor them that persecute you. Eor what thank is 
there, if ye love them that love you ? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not 
have an enemy. 

4 : ‘Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shalt be perfect. If any one compel thee to go with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If any one take away thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. If any one take from thee' what 
is thine, ask it not back, for neither canst thou. 

5 : ‘ Give to every one that asketh of thee, and ask not back ; 
for to all the Father wills that gifts be given from his own 
bounties. Blessed is he that giveth according to the command- 
ment ; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that taketh ; for if, indeed, 
any one having need taketh, he shall be guiltless ; but he that 
hath not need shall give account wherefore he took anything 
and for what purpose; and being put in restraint, shall be 
examined concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence till he have paid the last farthing. Yea, too, concern- 
ing this very matter it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give. 

ii. 1 : *And the second commandment of the teaching is* — 

The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than for i. 3, 4. Thus 
we have nothing in. Hennas jjarallel to i. 3’^-4, 
as Mand. ii. 4-6 is parallel to i. 5 ; and the same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandria, if not for 
Irensens.* Moreover, the phrase Kark iproXifiv 
(i. 5) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7 ; so that it seems 
characteristic of the original compiler of the full 
work. Again, it is only what we should have ex- 
]^ected if the mind which added vii.-xvi. should 
find something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God and one’s fellow which began with illus- 
tration of the negative form of the latter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we look 
at the contents of the precepts for which we sup- 
pose him responsible, we find the one in which /card 
rV evTokyv occurs to accord excellently with what 
we read in ix. 3. For there God’s gifts of food and 
drink to mankind at large are referred to, and a 
verb (exapiVw) is used which contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ {x<^pi(x- 
fjLara) in our passage". 

The closing paragraph of ch. i. is of such importance, both 
for the date of our Didache and for its use in later times, as 
to merit special notice. ‘But yet touching this topic, too, it 
hath been said, Let tby alms go on sweating into thine hands 
until thou perceive to whom to give’ (aXkot jcat ToLrou 

S£[S'^] ilfWiTOtl, 'TbpCtiTU-TCil Y, iX&'/tpUicrvVV} CTOV ils TCtS X^7p(X$ (TOV, 

»v yvZs rtn lus). The sense of this is doubtful. On the whole, 
it seems best to regard it as qualifying the idea of indiscrimi- 
nate giving suggested in the foregoing paragraph, which simply 
puts the onm on the person who asks and receives under false 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, as Dr, C, Taylor has 
shown,! that the limitation is not so much of what has been 
actually said (viz. that every one luho luks is to receive, without 
question), as of what might hastily be inferred from it, viz. that 
there is no place for restraint and discrimination in giving. 
There is, in fact, the case where a man is ready to volunteer 
alms ; and then he is right to hold his hand, and let the means 
of giving (gained by one’s sweat) go on gathering it in, until a 
fit recipient be found. But, whatever its meaning may be, this 
saying touched a very living question in ancient and rnediseval 


* The relations of Hennas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p. 446i»-). As to Irenoeus, the fragment (No. 10, 
ed. Harvey, ii. 477), h 'hmwra (var. lee, 'Bvvee.Ttx.t) bu irotsiv 
tali (var. lee. tain) tKntrtov zoa) ah (vaT. leo. jM'/i) totil, dtXXarpsoS 
cayatYii (rav) xvp'iav vopaierQvtircit, may well be an echo of Did. i. 5, 
read in its context as the fulfilment of the twofold law of love 
in i.'2. , 

fin an exhaustive discussion in The Journal of Philology, 
xix. 184 ff. See also tlie passage from John Olimacua, below. 
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Christian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we infer that the 
passage in tlie Did. is the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
Fathers and schoolmen, it proves that to some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to the 5th cent, and later, and 
that in the West f as well as the East. It is true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with vpvirctt^ might seem to come 
rather from some OT Scripturej especially as Augustine cites it 
with ‘ et alio loco Scriptura dicit : Siidet,* etc. But the nearest 
known OT passage is the iotv urotvis, yvSBt vln vrot&i? of Sir 12f ; 
while, had a nearer been known to' Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us more than the former’s alio 
loco. Hence we may conclude that Sir 12i is in fact the ultimate 
basis of the t’lpviTai in the Didache, but that its plisrasing of the 
maxim is in terms of some current (? Rabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. Ippih in Mt 43). 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in Nicetas’ catena on 
Mt 0^ : ‘ We should do alms, yet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that we may find a recompense from the Most IJiffii.’ J 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 122, yo that 
what precedes is probably based on 12i. Thus this passage in 
Sirach seems to have been the locus classicus for the idea of 
giving fjLirk xpicrtm? xst) toI? — to use Nicetas’ words ; and 

the more concrete saying under discussion was perhaps a 
current form of it.§ Whether this maxim was alread}' in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex, is an open question. 
But if we find him expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 
junction with the thought with which it is connected in the 
Didache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
contain it. Now this happens in his Quis dives salvas.\\ May 
it not be, too, that the ‘ hbelius ab apostolis ’ known by Origen 
to contain ‘Beatus est qui etiam jejunat pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,’ was our Didache expanded in i. 5? 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hermas and the 
Didascalia to our Didache i. 5 as a whole. The Didascalia (as 
reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona Latin fragment) 
has the following in bk. iv. 2, 3 : ‘ Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the orphan, the stranger, and the widow. 
This grace, moreover, is of God. But woe to those ivho have 
and hypocritically take, or who take when able to help them- 
selves, But every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the judgment-day, wherefore he took. He who has 
and takes hypocriticaUy',or through laziness, instead of working 
and so helping himself and others, shall incur gudij’imnt with 
God. . . . He, then, who gives simply («{rx<w?) to all, gives well, 
as far as he is concerned (‘sicut est illi’), and is guiltless 
( ‘ innocens ’ ~ a.BSoi), He, too, who takes because of affliction 
. . . takes well_, and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal.’ Here the words in italics seem sirapl.v to make more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 6, viz. ‘Woe to him that 
takes ; for if indeed any one having need takes, he shall be 
guiltless (»daos ) ; but he that hath not need, shall give satis- 
faction Qutro ^ixviv) why and wherefore he took.’ As to the rest 
of the quotation, it seems to echo our Didache in its anti- 
thesis 6c.?,yitlus pccixupios, clce.) . . . >,K,u.^avov(rtv, which is parallel 
to Did. alone.** On the other hand, Hermas is the probable 
source of the other matter. _ For its form follows closely the 
phrasing of Hermas, Mand, ii. 6f., e.g, oi pdv yotp kau^uvonTts 
• i (a^rKoos thrice in the immediate con- 

text, besides {r«<r<»» UfftipoviJt.ims ctirXSs above) atiuoi serr/v . . . 

irctpot Tu BiZ ... (5 oiTy outus ^tocxovuv, tZ BsZ ZviertTeti, 
Further, the idea of the pious labour and merit of the re- 
cipient, in praying for the donor, may well come from Sim. ii. 
6, 7, just as the idea of the needy as God’s altar, here and else- 
where (ii. 26, iii. 6, 7, 14) in the Didascalia, goes back to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil. iv. 3. 

* Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim by Augustine and later writers, specially in the West, 
as fixing its meaning in the Didache. Its original context in 
the Djdache requires that the stress fall on the pt.ixpii «v yvZe 
rm dZ$, i.e, the arrest of the impulse to give; while in Augus- 
tine, Cassiodorus, and Bernard, at an.v rate, the emphasis is 
on the justum which they insert (* doTiee invenias justum cut 
eamtradas*). 

t Here the dlvetgences in text are against all being dependent 
on Augustine. 

t The exact parallel to Apost. Cimst. iv. 3 which follows in 
Nicetas, with Kxi^. in the margin, is, in fact, derived from that 
work, Clement of Rome being its supposititious author. Its 
attribution to Clem. Alex, is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas’ catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Kirchengesch. Abhandlungen, ii. 126 f. 

Compare the Rabbinic saying, ‘He that receiveth alms 
without needing the same, shall come to want before he dies’ 
(EithUbCth, GSA 

!! Oh. xxxi. ad fin,, where he says that the principle in Mt 
104if., as to making friends^ by the worldly Mammon, is even 
more divine than xocvr) tZ cctrodvr/ a-e since it teaches 
one not to wait to be asked, &\K’ «tvr6$ mvm^jjtsTv 
rrxBsiv. That he has Did. i. 6 in mind, is suggested by his 
adding Bsou y«p n TotetCrvi ipiKodupfet to srxvn, x.t.X., as Did. 

IF The Didascalia is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (cf. Holzhey, Die Abhdngigkeit des syr, Didaskalia 
von der Didache, Miinchen, 1898). 

** The nearest known parallel is the sentiment in Ac 2085, 
which the interpolated Apost. Const, iv, 8, actually substitutes 
here, in the form sTii xxi c xCptas p(.otsi«.pttv tTwiv itvxi tov hiSovrx 

^ip rh KxpAxiavvx, 


As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, the 
case seems here as clearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if so, it is proijat)le that Hermas’ repeated pt.r, 'durTo.^on 
(hiXHp'ivm) tjv; Sw? y, rht u/t, hZs is a protest against the pcixpts 
civ yvZ^ rivi BZs of Did., and that consequently 'IS/swrcira, etc., 
stood' in the Didache as known to Hermas, and is, in fact, per- 
haps echoed in kz rZv trou . . . hihoo. It seems, indeed, 

that Hennas’ protest is twofold. He protests, first, against trying 
to distinguish the good and bad ; it is enough that they be 
needy ; that, he says, is God’s own principle (cf. Mt 545). Then 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent need ; that, he says, is the receiver’s 
look-out. But wliatever Hermas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 fin., in writing aXkk zzl ^rtp) vourov Sr, gipritsti, prob- 
ably means to apply what follows only to the need of dis- 
tii’gu|shing real from feigned need : so Const, iii. 4, xfh 

ykp sli iTCfSjy iravToig xvOpuffous, pt,?} (piXozpivovv'Tcx.^ toutcv octtiS ? ^ 
Izsifoii' 6 yxp zLpiot ipvio't, Tlavrt tZ ctWowri CB hinov’ Siikov Ss Zs' tZ 
XPxXovTi zctT' a/JiOsiotv. 

But we can hardly imagine the ‘Teaching’ 
proper, at any stage, to have opened ahniptly with 
a section on giving ; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phrase xai ecr'g reXeLos has its parallel in vi. 2. Nor 
is the [parallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
hrase is probably the same in both eases, and 
elongs to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in Ja 2^’-^ 3^, touching a popos iXevdepias and a 
r^Xeios dv'fip in relation to it (cf. Mt 5*^® 19“^). 

The feeling that though a certain perfection of self-mastery 
was the Christian ideal," it could not be insisted upon for ail 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second generation of Christians, when as yet even the most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously by all as the 
law of their new life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2, 3, but also in Barnabas, and that in a way which does not 
point to dependence of the one on the other. In Did. vi. 2, 3 
it takes this form : ‘ If, indeed, thou canst bear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect ; but if thou canst not, what 
thou canst, that do. But touching food, bear what thou canst ; 
but of that offered to idols greatly beware, for it is worship 
of dead gods.’ In Barnabas we read of ‘the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ— without yoke of constraint as it is ’ (ii. 6) ; 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, obedience which belongs to 
it. On the other hand, we have in his Tivo Ways the exhorta- 
tion, ‘ as much as thou canst thou shalt be pure (etyvsus-sts) in 
the interests of thy soul,’ following on a specially exacting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. 8, cf. Ja 32 for the 
tongue as test of the ‘ perfect man ’). This breathes the same 
spirit as speaks in Barn. iv. 11, ‘ Let us be spiritual, let us be 
a temple perfect to the Lord ; as much as is in us, let us 
practise the fear of God ; let us strive to guard his precepts.’ 
Thus Barnabas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the meaning 
of which he helps to fix; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. i. 4. 

Thus the author of our Didache intends Ms 
qualifying paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘ teaching ’ already given in i.~v. ; and his recog- 
nition that ‘ the yoke of the Lord ’ includes what 
might overtax the moral power of some, becomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
high counsels like those in i. 4, 5,t which he had 
himself introduced. 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. i. 4, 5. But was that all, and did it open, 
fitly enough, with the general precept, ‘Abstain 
thou from bodily lusts’ ? 

*ATixov rZv <rix,pztzZv xxi (re/ptxrtzZv iTjBvpc/Zv, Here there may 
be dependence on 1 P 2H ; but more probably {rxpzixZv is an 
interpolation from 1 P 2U, to explain the less biblical aroi(j(.«.vtzZv, 
which the Apost. Const, changes into xoffu.mZv. Cf. 4 Mac 182 
rZv tl ipeiBvfAtZv c&t //.iv stertv '^vxtfuot.j, ai Ss a-af/Mrtzxt. The present 
writer cannot think (with Ropes, Die SpriXche Jesu, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed ‘as an abstract reproduction of such 
passages as Mt it goes too closely with what follows. 

The best parallel is Hermas, Mand. xii., where all virtues are 
referred to rt Itr/Buf/m ri xyotBri (p yxp (pc^os V6V Bbov zotroixti iv 
rij xy«.br„ 2, 4), and all vices to n IziBu/ztot. vj trovnpx 

Ao’ixBo'Bxt ovv dsi xiro tZv \^iBv//.iZv tZv fFovr,pZv, 'ivx xiTierx^uBvai 

^YitrrirB rZ dtZ, 2, 2). Of. Mand. viii., with its maxim, 4 


* Dr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of Philology, xviii. 297 ff., 
almost amounts to demonstration on both issues. 

^ t Cf. John Climacus (ssec. vi.) Bv<rB^Zv //h rh xlrouvn htoveu, 

BviTBpierTBp&v Se zx) tZ //v, xItoVvtj' to SI xsro rpv xipovvToff pMi 
xvxiTBtv, ^wx/zivov? pt.xkia'Tx, Tctx^ xvrxBZv zxi /ilvuv iSiav 
zxOierTYiZBv. This passage suggests that «< has fallen out from 
the phrase ai/SI yxp 'huvxarxt at the end of i. 4. ‘ Nay, not even 
if thou art able ’ would make good sense after ‘Ask not back 
thine own. 
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*yxp&*fuab ifl'r/v* \«t rimf ^»p Se7 iyxpKvtCto-$at, l«r/ rivwv 

Ss oi Sti , , • lyxpKTBviroii oZv itrh trovviptets *r«<r»iS‘, ipyat^ofAtveg to 
xyotSov : SO f Cl&tn, xvi. S, «.vTtT»p$}^u/M8» iwi tSv xo<rpuiealv 
iiTidufAwy, 


No doubt this has reference to what follows, 
— repression of the instincts to * hit back ’ and to 
hold fast one’s possessions. For such instincts 
spring largely from bodily impulse, while unresent- 
f Illness {dve^iKaKia, cf. Justin, ApoL i. 16) is a 
victory of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control {(rw<ppoaiiP7) or iyKpdreta). Yet, admit- 
ting this connexion, would the ‘Teaching’ or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be likely to begin with unresen tfulness, rather 
than wdth what we find in i. 3, as also in Lk ? 
It is hard to decide. The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at once to the 
most concrete and practical examples of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresentfulness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the feeling of love * 
and its secret acts of prayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that in i. 3 (and there alone) 
the plural ‘ Bless ye,’ etc., appears at the head of 
precepts purporting to be addressed to the indi- 
vidual catechumen. For it is not as though at 
this time the ipsissima mrha of the Lord’s precepts 
were felt to be too sacred to be adapted to the 
context in which they were cited. Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than those pointing to i. 3 as 
originally part of our Didache. For, first, our 
Didache really has in mind not the single convert, 
but Christians in general, as comes out in its ‘ May 
ye, children, be delivered from all these’ (at the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the clauses, ‘fast 
for those who persecute you,’ ‘and ye shall not 
have an enemy,’ are not found in our Gospels ; and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced Justin 
Martyr both in his Dialogue and Apology. Indeed, 
Justin practically follows i. 3 as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 

Apol. i. 15, vt\p tuv \x^P^ fjpt.SSv x»/ ayxtrSTS Tohg 

p.w '*vvrxi vpt.oLs xcu tlXoyCin toIs xarapoiixivous xxt 
viT^p rm efT’nptx^ovro/v Cpoeif. The sentiment ovx b^sts kx^pov 
is 1 faced in Apol. i. 14, Dial. 254 B, as also in Clem. Horn. xii. 
32, by Br. C. Taylor (Expositor, 3rd series, vi. 364 f., where 
Justin’s relation to the Did. is examined). To which may be 
added Apol. of Aristides, 15, rovs udixovwxe; xvtovS irxpaxxXovert 
atoti trpofffiXvs xvrobs eccvroTff Toievo'iv. Kor does it seem mere 
accident that Mand. ii., which begins Hernias’ exposition of 
the faith and fear of God, in enjoining childlike kT'koTvfi and 
kxxzlx first specifies abstinence from xxTxkxyJco (xcc) Bv6vivtx> 
TavroTB Usis p(.£Tm ireivTmtX Vkd then deals with the duty of 
giving (xTXuf). 


To sum up. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,t of 
ch. i. as it stands in our MS. Its title was the 
second and longer one of our MS, under which 
it was perhaps known to Hermas, whose Twelve 
Mandates (eVroXal), artificially drawn out to that 
number, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Apostles. Again, they and their teaching ‘to 
the Gentiles’ may be alluded to in the Twelve 
nations J who inhabit the world, and to whom 


* Like Test. Issachar, 6, kyxTxTi xvpm xxt rov ^XnAov, irswrx 
xxt ko'dtvT) iXsxTi (the practical result of kT>Jrvis to God and 
man). 

t Observe the similar Evangelical matter in ch. xvi., which 
is generally admitted to have been part of the fuller Didache 
from the first. Yet while we find early braces of 'Upm-kra>, etc., 
e.g. 5a Hermas (see above, p. 446^), it is otherwise with the 
penalty of the deceitful receiver; moreover, the connexion 
between "IBpstxtiu, etc. and what precedes would gam by its 
omission. But If an interpolation, it must be early* as it is not 
assimilated to our Gospels. 

$ Sim. ix. 17. 1 : so Dr. Taylor, Joum. of Phil. xvm. 298. 
Yet Hermas may rather have the spiritual analogue of the 
Twelve tribes of Israel in view (cf. Mt 1928 ). Jt is noteworthy 
that in Hand. xii. 3. 2 we read erweriKBa-sv ovv rxf IvroXets rets 
tulixx, and then follows a rebuke of the suggestion that these 
hroXxt are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did. vi, 2 
were being abused in the ph»ctice of some. On the other hand, 
the w)<rTf/» TsXs/ot of Sim. v. 8. 6 transforms the riAe^oVsjff of Did. 
I 4, vi. 2, into ‘ merit.* 


‘the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles.’ 
Justin Martyr also shows himself familiar with 
the exact idea of this title, when he writes of Toi/s 
dirb Travrbs idvovs dvOpdoiroov did ttjs rrapd tQ>v dTrQG'-‘ 
rokojv abrov didaxrjs iretadivTas ical TreLpaLrTjorapLipovs 
rd TraXaid h oh TrXavtbfxevoi dvecrrpd(p'r](rav {Apol. 
i. 53, cf. ii. 2, rd KoXd eavrip orweTnardpevos did 
r^v djrb rod Xpicrrov didctx^i^) Tb didacTKdXiov rijs ffelas 
dpGTTjs wpLoXdyrjaep). And, indeed, it may well be 
that the very form in which Justin, in common 
wuth the Kerygnut Fetri, Hermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology of Aristides, conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed ‘teaching’ on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the influence on the first half of 
the second century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Aidax^ Kvpiou did rwv dihdeKa dTrocrdkiap rois 
'idveaiv. This would help to explain the degree to 
which ‘ moralism,’ with its notions of the Divine 
ipToXaL and yicrdbs diKaLocnjpTjs, colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of our book suits the attitude 
of orthodox circles in the closing years of the first 
century, when Papias was on the look-out for those 
who related rds irapd rod Kvpiov rp Tricrei dedop^pcLS 
{iPToXds), as witnessed by personal ‘disciples of the 
Lord ’ (Euseb. HE iii. 39). 

(2) As to chs. viL-xvi,, it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothing alien 
to the original Didache in its enlarged form. But 
this is hardly accurate ; and though the accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, when we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastic handling 
to which in other forms it has been subjected (see 
below, B. ‘ Transformations,’ etc. ), it is the more 
worth while referring to them, that they furnish 
the sole excuse for a paradoxical theory that our 
Didache ‘ did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.’ * Besides a number of mistaken or in- 
conclusive criteria of lateness, t the treatment of 
Baptism in ch. vii. is riglitly appealed to as un- 
primitive. It is true that Allusion has here nothing 
to do with ‘ clinic baptism ’ (as Dr. Bigg supposes), 
and therefore is not in itself a mark of late date. 
But the change of address, from the plural of 
the community to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suggests a later hand ; and the suspicion 
is borne out by the Apost. Const, (in what it has 
and has not), as well as by the unusual concern for 
detail — the casuistry of baptism, so to speak — 
which marks these clauses. They find their fullest 
parallel in the Clementine Homilies (ix. 19, xi. 26, 
iii. 73, xiii. 9, 11), and may belong to about the 
same period. This applies to vii. 2, 3, and to the 
end of vii. 4. But the injunction to the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforehand, and to any others 
who can to join them in this, is probably original 
(cf. Justin, Apol. i. 61, ppGjv crwevxoMvcap Kal (rvvp7](r- 
.revbvTwv airoh). Other minor secondary features 
are the form of the Doxology in ix. 4, which the 
quotation in Athan. de Virg. (with the parallel 
passage in the Apost. Const.) shows once to have 
been, as elsewhere in the Didache, cod icmv i) 
ddvapiis Kal i] d6^a; and the possible insertion of 
ix. 5^ Kal ydp irepl rodrov etp7]K€v 6 Kdpcos, Mij dibre 
rb dyiQP Toh kvctL In this latter case the formula 
of citation etprjKSP 6 Kdptos is certainly not un- 
primitive ; but the idea (the dyia dylois of later 
liturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7® before 
Clement {Strom. li. ii. 7) and Tertullian {de Freese. 
xii). Further, it duplicates what appears in niore 
primitive form in x. 6^ el ns dyios, ipxMco' el 
ns odK ian, pieravoelroj ; and the more elaborate 
parallel in Apost. Const., whiGh has the like 

* Dr. C. Bigg, Doctrim of the Tivelve Apostles (S.P.C.K. 1898). 

t Some simply turn into proofs of very early date, e.g. the 
following : ‘ At what date would it be thought lawful to publish 
the Lord’s Prayer and a collection of Eucharistic prayers in a 
hook of this description?’ This seems to the present writer to 
tell rather heavily against the relatively late dates of Harnao'*' 
and others, and in favour of a first century date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt^ 7®, 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 
‘ Christmonger ’ {XpicrTe/MTopos, in contrast to XpLcr- 
Tiavds at the end of xii. 4) inay^ be suspected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewhere 
is late, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement 
{Epist. de Virg, I. x. 4, xi. 4, xiii. 5) and Athanasius 
(^^0 Pseudo-propL, echoing Did.) ; nor does 
Const, make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii. 2-5 rather less 
certain than that of the Avork as a whole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (probably as Hennas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 

iv. Chuech conditions implied in the 
Didache.— This subject will be discussed more 
fully under C. Enough heie to indicate certain 
features bearing on origin and date. Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still expressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ’) 
is one of bitter hostility, seems a highly primitive 
trait. It has more in common with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document; 
only, the judgment ■wliich James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author. 
Yet even he is swayed by Jewish sentiment in 
matters such as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where 
inherited instinct would naturally leave a prefer- 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. And so 
vi. 3 shows a qualified survival of the compromise 
laid down in Ac 15^®, with a clear distinction be- 
tween difierent elements in it : ‘ Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst ; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead gods.’ 
Observe, too, the natural, allusive way in which it 
is said : ‘All first-fruits . . . thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets ; for they are 
your chief priests. . . . Take the first-fruits and 
give according to the commandment’ (xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
It is the age of transition, when the old forms of 
Palestinian Judaism are being adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

But it is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. We are still in the atmosphere of ‘the 
breaking of bread’ as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the Didache might (with the sub 
stitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ac 2’'2 
‘ They were keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostles and to the communion — the breaking 
of bread and the prayers,’ ‘The breaking of 
bread ’ in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) is still viewed 
as ‘ the expressive act by which the unity of the 
many, as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signified’ (Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thanksgiving was expressed. When we ex- 
amine these prayers, they are seen to be trans- 
formed Jewish mralMth over food; only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spiritual food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
looking forward to the restitution of the Davidic 
Kingdom (here alluded to in ‘ the Holy Vine of 
David Thy servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united and blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes- 
sipic meaning. Indeed, the more the parallel 
with Ac is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out; and a conviction arises that the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. the 

* The preRent writer assig^ns the Lufcan writings, like Barn., 
to Vespasian’s reigrn. 


Trpo4>rjToo Kai diddaKaXoi of Ac ISMvith Did. xiii. 1, 
2, XV. 2). Particularly is this so, when we observe 
the agreement of Didache and Luke’s Gospel (on 
either^ text) with respect to tlie order of the Cup 
and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
that "it would be tlms enjoined, without a sign of 
embarrassment, once the Gospel of Matthew, with 
its opposite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had become generally known in Palestine. Such 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means our Matthew in those cases 
where it cites ‘the Gospel’ (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4)— 
a view otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 
it also quotes Evangelical phrases found only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministry, 
especially the central signiiicance of the prophet 
and the absence of any one presiding adminis- 
trative official ; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fixed creed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to be 
guarded against ; and, finally, tlie type of its 
eschatology — and the general effect is tliat of a 
stage in primitive Christianity not later than the 
close of the 1st century, 

J. Rdville, Les Origines de V Episcopate 260 f., well says: 
‘Certainly the compiler of the Didache^ like all jrenuine Chris- 
tians from the beginning, has a very lively sense of the unity 
of the Christian Society. But this unity is all spiritual and 
mystical : it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclesiastical 
organism. . . . The veritable organs of the essential unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, above all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from city to city, from village to 
village, to be the witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi- 
tion and the interpreters of one and the same Christian inspira- 
tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position ; but there is as yet no thought 
of subordinating them to any ecclesiastical authorities. The 
sovereignty of the Spirit is still undisputed, and knows no other 
control than that of the conscience of the faithful.’ 

V. Date.— In trying to reach a yet moi'e exact 
date, we are hampered by ignorance of the relati\'e 
rate of development in different countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest in Palestine, to which 
internal evidence points directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
such a manual would no longer be in correspond- 
ence with its environment. Still it does seem pos- 
sible to show that certain decades are more prob- 
able than others, e^'en in Palestine. Nor is docu- 
mentary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 
supposed, if we may take Dr. R. H. Charles’ views 
on tliQ Ascension of Isaiah as substantially correct. 
He shows that tlie striking Christian section (iii. 
IB'^-iv. 18) — whicli he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘ Testament 
of Hezekiah ’ (known to Cedrenus) — reflects con- 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), i.e. not later than A.D. 100. Further, the 
Hebraic cast of the style and the circle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to which its descriptions apply 
most directly. Here, then, are data for testing 
the state of things implied in the Didache by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris- 
tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact. After an account of the first 
advent of ‘the Beloved’ (i.e. Messiah as God’s 
TTUis, as in Did. ix. x. ; see Mb 12^®, citing Is 42^®^*) 
and ‘the discipling of the Twelve’ tCov 5w5e/ca 
pcidTjrelcL)) we read — - 

‘He will send forth Ms disciples, and they shall disciple all 
the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
Beloved ... and Ms ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whence he came : and many who Jaelieve in him will speak 
in the Holy Spirit. ... And on the eve of his approach, his 
disciples will let go the preaching of his Twelve 

Apostles, and their faith and love and their purity («yvf/aiti) : 
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and there will be many factions on the eve of his approach. 
And there will be in those days many desiring to rule, though 
void of wisdom : and there will be many lawless eiders and 
shepherds unjust towards their sheep, which shall be ravaged 
for want of pure shepherds. . . . And there will be much 
slander and vainglory . . . and the Holy Spirit will depart 
from the many : and there will not be in those days many 
prophets speaking sure tilings, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spirit of error and of fornication 
and vainglory and love of money, which shall be in those who 
will be called servants of that One and in those who will re- 
ceive him. And there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other.* For there will be much 
jealousy in the last days, for each will speak what is pleasing 
in his own eyes : and they will let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before me (Isaiah): and these very 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
the impulses of their own heart ’ (iii. 13-31). 

Next follows a description of the descent of 
Beliar ‘ in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself— the king — will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 
Beloved shall plant ; and of the Twelve, one shall 
be delivered into his hands.’ This Nero-Antichrist 
is then pictured as emulating the superhuman 
powers of the Messiah — 

‘He will act and speak like the Beloved, and wdll say, “I am 
God, and before me there has been none.” . . . And the greater 
part of those who shall have been associated together in order 
to receive (—wait for) the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. 

, . . And he will set up his image before him in every city. 

. . . And many believers and saints, having seen him for 
whom they were hoping,’ namely, Jesus the Christ, ‘and those 
also who became believers in him— of these few in those days 
will he left as his servants, while they flee from solitude to 
solitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved’ (iv. 2-13). 

It is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we are listening to an apocalyptist— one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
which he regards as the ‘ darkest hour before the 
dawn,’ familiar to aU apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for this, as also for some phrases and clauses 
which may be due to the final redactor of the 
Ascension, the impression remains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi- 
ties specially in the writer’s mind, particularly 
the degree to which ‘the prophet’ is already dis- 
credited, — not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local ‘pastors’ and ‘elders,’ — 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
late in the development of the Syrian or Palestinianf 
Churches as 'vvhat meets us in the Didache. Surely 
such a picture of defection from the ‘love and 
purity’ of Messiah’s ‘Twelve Apostles’ presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Christians as con- 
templated by the compiler of the Didache, and 
tells somewhat against a later date. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 
faults in the local leaders, like those of the ‘ elders’ 
and ‘ shepherds’ cited above, deserves notice. In- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is the injunction to ‘reprove one 
another, not in wrath, but in peace,’ and to visit 
with temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
offends against his fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
Ascension, in its reference to ‘ the preaching of 
his Twelve Apostles’ as the norm of faith and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a close parallel 
to the idea of the ‘ Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.’ Thus it is 
natural to regard these two writings as almost 
contemporary attempts to extend the influence of 
the traditions going back to ‘the Twelve Apostles.’ 
Only, the author of the Didache did not see such 
difliculties in the way as were patent to the eye 
of the apocalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 

* So the Ethiopic, the Greek here being lost. 

t There was probably enough common consciousness through- 
out the regions in question to warrant the argument as stated 
in the text. 
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the original centres of Apostolic activity, yet seem- 
ingly before A.D. 100. Accordingly, as to date, it 
seems best to say with contidence,* ‘ before rather 
than after A.D. 100,’ and with diffidence, ‘A.D. 80- 
90 is the most likely decade known to us.’ 

The following weighty passage from Dr. 0. Taylor’s Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, p. 118, deserves quotation on several 
grounds 

‘ Everything which goes to confirm its Jewish character has m 
hearing on the question of its date. If it is derived immediately 
from Jewish sources, it must either have emanated from a mere 
sect, which long preserved its Hebraic peculiarities, or it must 
have come down to us from the primitive age in which Christi- 
anity had but just separated itself from the parent stock of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we find it quoted with profound respect beyond the 
pale of Judaism ; and we are thus finally led to regard it, in 
whatever may be its original form, as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.’ 

B. Transformations undergone by tub 
Didache. — These have already been indicated in 
the section on ‘Materials for comparative criti- 
cism.’ But a few illustrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting such efforts to adjust a 
primitive church-manual to developing ‘ Catholic’ 
ideals. For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener- 
able monument of the first age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Christian ideals rejuesented 
by the Catholicism of the 4th century. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘Apostolic Church Order’ 
at all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 
Didache runs as follows {§ 12), the significant 
changes f being in italics — 

Thomas said : ‘Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
God and hecometh to theepart-came Orebpettvtov) of life, and giveth 
thee the seal in the Lord, thou shalt love as the apple of thine 
eye («Barn. xix. 9); and thou shalt remember him night and 
day, thou shalt honour him as the Lord. . , . And thou shalt 
seek out his face daily and the rest of the saints. . . . Thou 
shalt honour him as much as thou art able, from thy sweat and 
from the toil of thy hands. For if the Lord deigned to give 
thee at his hands “spiritual food and drink and life eternsJ,” 
thou oughtest much more to offer the corruptible and temporal 
food* (cf. Did. iv. 1, 2, xiii., xv, 2, x. 3, iv. 8^). 

Here regard for the minister of Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any form. 

Similar tendencies are seen in Apost. Const, vu. 

Thus Did. vit 1 appears as : ‘ But touching baptism, 0 bishop 
or presbyter, so shalt thou baptize as the Lord enjoinM 
on us, saying* (then follows Mt 2819- 20a). ‘And thou shaft 
anoint, in the first place, with holy oil; next, thou shalt baptize 
with water; and, last of all, thou shalt seal with ointmmt * 

(jMtpm), 

So with the Eucharistic prayers in Did. ix. x , ; 
while Did. xv. 1 , 2 is transformed so as to read — 

‘But ordain bishoM worthy of the Lord, and 

presbyters and deacons, men prudent, just, meek, etc. . . . , 
dutiful (otrUvs), impartial, able to teach the word of 
orthodox in the doctrines of the Lord (fpBoTapuivvrM iv vets wu 
xvptov loyfMiffiy). But do ye honour these as fathers, at lords, 
as benefactors, as causes of well-being* 

Besides these extant recensions of the Didache, 
in which the idea of ‘ Teaching of the Apostles’ is 
turned into a pious fiction,— notably in the Egyp- 
tian ‘Church Order,’ which makes the several 
Apostles speak seriatim, — we hear from Rufinus of 
the Duce Vim or Judicium Petri, possibly the 
Two Ways in a setting adjusted to the taste of 
the Roman Church. Finally, there is some ground 
for supposing that an abbreviated edition of the 
full Didache, omitting archaic parts such as those 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was current in 
certain circles in the East. This would he ante- 
cedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest and most varied consenms of scholars, c£. 
A. Ehrhard, Altchrist. Litteratur und ihre Erforschung von 
188h-1900, p. A weighty addition is the name of J. Reville, 
Origins de VEpiscopat, 234-261. 

t In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob. (see p. note) such 
changes are fewer. 
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preserving an ancient book in current use ; and is 
the most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as known to Nicephorus or his (’Pales- 
tinian) source of c, 500 A.D., viz. about two-thirds 
of our MS. Anotlier possibility is that this 
Didache Avas the fuller form of the Two Ways 
in Apost. Const, vii. (used in the ascetic maxims 
printed in Oriens Christ. ^ 1901, 49 fi*.)* 

C. Tub Significance of the Dieache for 
EARLY CerjST1ANJTY.^1^\\q historical value of 
the Didache is [a) direct, as it easts light on the first 
century of Christianity ; [h) indirect, as it shoAvs, 
by its Avide and long - continued circulation, hoAV 
such primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the Avhole, 
been forced into the backp'ound, or totally sup- 
pressed by the characteristic forms of Catholicism. 

Under {a) the gain lies not so much in the way 
of neAv facts, as in the fresh light cast upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing documents, 
though in a manner too implicit to attract atten- 
tion or Avin general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case Avith the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub- Apostolic ages— an un- 
ordained and largely an unlocalized ministry of 
the Word, including functions closely connected 
there Avith, such as Eucharistic prayer — the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers in the Spirit. 
Hghtfoot, for instance, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the feAv Avho could * read betAveen the lines’ of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading -traditions. 
With the aid of the Didache the blindest can, if 
they Avill, perceive the distinction in kind between 
the higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis- 
tries resting on gifts of a humbler but most neces- 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
But there are other points almost equally im- 
portant, even AA^here less obvious. Such are ( 1 ) the 
congregational character of primitive Discipline, 
resting on the collective responsibility of all for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive officers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the local community ; (2) the Eucharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred meal of religious com- 
munion, in Avhich, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (ix. x., so Lk cf. 1 Co lO^®) ; (3) the 

semi-JeAvish nature of the tAvo fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, Avhich passed into Chris- 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieAung Judaism (viii.); and (4) 
the idea of Christian Baptism as inA'olving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and self- 
surrender to the Way of Life. 

In the last respect, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didamie illumines 
and is illumined by Pliny’s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pontus-Bithynia. Their early morn- 
ing Avorship on the ‘ stated day ’ included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow {sacramento is Pliny’s 
Avord) ' not to any crime, but against the commis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the Ireach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit Avhen called 
upon.’ This surely means that the moral voavs 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows Avere more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didache. Of course 
the usages in this matter may not have been 
exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance, + is common not only to these 

* Compare the picture of conjoint discipline of this sort, as 
Jate as the 3rd and 4:th cents., reflected in Ams^. Const, ii, 47, 
and its basis in the Eidascalia. 

4 Justin, Apol. i. 61, describes candidates for baptism as those 


tAVO, but also to many early Christian Avitnesses, 
such as Ignatius, Hennas, Justin, Tertiillian, 
Origen ; * to the ahrenuntiatio diaboli, as found in 
the ‘ Canons of Hippolytus ’ onAvards ; and to the 
Avliole series of addresses to candidates for baptism 
or to the neAvly baptized, Avhich extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very Homiliarvum in 
which our Latin ‘ Doctrina Apostolorum ’ is pre- 
serA^ed, comes next to an ‘ Admonitio S. Petri sive 
prajdicatio sanc^ti Bonifatii ep. de abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day ‘ to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food, ’confirms the Didache’s 
picture of the Eucharist as one aspect of a religious 
meal, Avhich could also be termed a ‘ love-feast,’ as 
seemingly by Ignatius. f 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in certain circles 
to discount the signilieance of our document in 
these and other respects— especially its ‘ dogmatic 
poA’erty ’ — on the plea that it is not representative 
of primitive Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exceptional type of community, remote from 
the main stream of the Church’s life. This is 1 oth 
unproved and improbable as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, Avhich is the one type really in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the Didache is in full 
accord Avith the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those Avho furnished the author of Acts with the 
materials for his picture of Judiean Christianity; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
Avhieh the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been reared, and from Aviiich they tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism. The question, then, 
arises ; Are we to regard ordinary Palestinian 
Christianity, during the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, as ‘representative’ or normal as 
far as it Avent? Or are Ave to discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non- Apostolic, because it does 
not shoAv certain features familiar to us from the 
Epistles of Paul (Avhich form the bulk of our 
evidence) and those Avhich, Avhether influenced by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Pe.trine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Avhere it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and. the Johannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its answ^w 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache, 

(6) But the case against the ‘hole and corner’ 
theory of the Didache goes much further. One 
can appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Churcn at large. To use .Dr. C. Taylor’s Avords 
once more, ‘ If at an early date we find it quoted 
Avith profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
Ave must regard it ‘ as a genuine fragment of ^ the 
earliest tradition of the Church.’ If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Two Ways than to 
the full Didache, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nicene Church, par- 
ticularly in the second century, Avas surprisingly 
appreciative of Avhat some to-day find hardly 
Christian at all.ij: But when Ave consider the record 

‘who are convinced . . . that these thing-s which are taug-ht 
by us . . . are true, and who promise that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.’ 

* Ignatius,^ ad Eph, xiv. 2 oi Xpier-rov h' S* 

irpKtrtrev<rsv o<p&Y,irov7ou ] Hernias, Mand. vi. 2, xetXcfV iirvi rS 
&.yyiXu -nj? ’Stxatotruvvig &,x6Xou6£7vt tiw ■rijff srov»j/9/«? mt*- 

T^^oitrheti ; Justin, Apol, i. 65, tav irtffBurfAivov xtxl erfynar/urt- 
BupUvov ; Tertullian, do Corona, 3, ‘ contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo et pompae et angelis ejus* ; 11, ‘Oredimusne humairam 
sacramentum divino superduci licere et in alium Dorninum re- 
spondere post Christum ’ ? See also Origen, contra iii. 

61, 53; cf. the Elkesaite protestation of future holiness, in 
Hippolytus, Phitosoph. ix. 15, which may well reflect something 


t 4d Smyrn.y^l.,ovx ierrtv xupis vov iwterxowm 
ffWT£ arfliiTv ; on which see Lightfoot’s remarks. 

t The justice of this complaint ma;^ well be doubted by those 
who recall the working Mth of Francis of Assisi, and how much 
there is in common between its emphasis and that of th« 
Didache. Of course the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
of contrast ; but in the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set out above in A. ii., we are struck by the high 
prestige of the full Didache for more than two 
centuries. Only this can explain the way in which 
it is used, and even cited, as in de Aleatoribus. 
So with tlie influence it exerts on far later works, 
whether as their basis in one degree or another 
{Didascalia and Apost^ Const., Athanasius and 
pseudo-Athan.), or as an archaic writing of such 
repute as to call for an equivalent * more in keep- 
ing with current ecclesiastical usages {Apostolic 
Church Order). Its very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it be not representative 
of sub-Apostolio Christianity, it is hard to see 
by what objective criteria any of the ‘Apostolic 
Fathers ’ is to gain that credit. 

Literature. — Of the enonnous literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be found in the following : Schaff, 
The Oldest Church Manual, New York (Srd ed. 1889), contain- 
ing a catalogue raisonnd of books and articles down to March 
1889 ; A. Ehrhard, Die Altchristliche Litteratur mid ihre Er- 
forschung von 188k-l%0, Erste Abteilung, Freiburg im. Br. 

1900, where, besides a full list of publications, an estimate of 
their general outcome is given by this liberal E. 0. scholar. ^ 

Typical editions. — Bryennios, t*Iv ot^roa-TcXuv, 

Constantinople, 1883 ; Harnack, in Texte u, Untersuch. ii. i. ii. 
(including 0. von Gebhardt’s ‘Anhang’ on a Latin fragment); 
Hilgenieki, NT extra canonem, etc. (Leipzig) ; Wiinsche (Leip- 
zig); Hitchcock and Brown (New York); S, Orris and others 
(New York) ; de Romestin (Oxford ! the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good list of minor literature during 
1884) ; I. Prins, Leiden— -all in 1884. P. Sabatier (Paris, 1885) lays 
just emphasis on the eschatological attitude of the piety re- 
flected in the Didache, hut draws a hasty inference from this 
and other early features in assigning it to ‘ the middle of the 
first century*; Schaff (as above), 1885, 1886, 1889; R. Majocchi 
(Milan, 1885, Modena, 1887, 1893) ; Spence (London, 1885) ; C. 
Taylor (Cambridge, see below), 1886 ; Harnack, Die Apostellehre 
u. die jiidischen beiden Wege, Leipzig, 1886 (inspired by Taylor’s 
work) and 1896; Funk, Doetrina duodecim wpost., Tubingen, 
1887 (with full Prolegomena and the related documents) ; Rendei 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with ]C>hotographic facsimile of 
the MS ; the most beautiful of all editions, and also among the 
most valuable, giving parallel texts and testimonia at length, 
and a number of suggestive elucidations, esp. from Jewish 
sources), 1887 ; J. Heron, The Church of the Sub-Apostolic Age, 
etc., London, 1888 ; E. Jacquier, Paris (with full bibliography), 
and J. M. Minasi, Rome, 1891 ; E. von Renesse, Giessen, 1897 ; 
0. Bigg in ‘Early Church Classics,’ 1898 (S.P.O.K., London); 
Funk, Patres Apostolici, i., 1901. 

Latin Version.— At the close of 1900 appeared the full Latin 
text of the Two Ways, ed. Joseph Sehlecht, Priburgi Brisgovise, 
sumptibus Herder, mom (a handy edition of 24 pp., the Greek 
and Latin standing side by side); and more fully, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Freisingen MS (now in Munich), in 
Die Apostellehre in der Liturgie der Kathol. Kirche, Freiburg, 

1901. Of the Latin version, Harnack has a preliminary esti- 
mate in I'heol. Litztg. 1900, 638-640, and Ladeuze in the Jtevue 
d’Histoire ecclesiastigue, ii. 97-103 ; while E. Hennecke rests 
much on it in his article in the ZNTW ii. 68 ff., on the Qrund- 
schrift of the Didache and its recensions. [The text of Two Ways 
exists in two lines of transmission, viz. A (known to Hermas) 
=Lat. Did. and late Egyptian witnesses; and A' = Barn, and 
ipost. Church Order. But this classification of texts is less 
likely than that into * Syrian ’ and ‘ Egyptian ’ respectively]. 

Typical discussiorw.—'Kexmxils., Theol. Litztg. 1884; Punk 
and Krawutzcky in Theol. Quart. (Tubingen), 1884 ; Duchesne, 
Bulletin Critique, 1884 ; G. Bonet-Maury, La Doctrine desdouze 
ap6:res (Paris ; dates it after 160) ; Oaspari, Luther sk Ugeshrift, 
Nos. 24, 26; Lightfoot at Church Congress, l^'BA^ExposUor, 
1885, pp. 6-10, cf. 8. Ignatius, i. 789, Philippians (1890), p. 349 ; 
Massebieau, Revue de l*Hist. des .Religions, Sept. -Oct. 1884 ; 
Zahn, Forschungen zur Gesch. des FT Kanons, iii. 27S-319 ; 
Holtzmann, ‘Die Did. u. ihre Nebenformen' in Jahrb. f. prot. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 164-166 (regards Did. and Barn, as co-ordinate 
recensions of an earlier Two Ways or Judicium Petri) ; Langen 
in Sybel’s Eist. Zeitsch. 1886, 193-214 ; Lechler, Das Apost. u. 
Nachapost. Zeitalter, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 663-593. Warfield and 
McGiflert in Andover Review and Bibliotheca Sacra, 1885, 

. 1886; 0. F. Arnold in Z. f. Kirchenrecht, 1886; and Bratke 
in Jahrb. f. prot. iTAsoL 1886,— all contribute to a genea- 
logical theory of the related documents and types of text. 
0. Taylor, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, with Jllustra- 

Horn from the Talmud, Cambridge, 1886 (epoch-making as 
regards the Jewish character of the Two Ways), also in Ex- 
positor and Journal of Philology, as cited in the text; A. 
Chiappelli, Studii di antica letteratura cristiana, Turin, 1887, 
pp. 21-148 ; Wohlenberg, Die Lehre . . . in ihrem Verhdltniss 

zum FT Sehrifttum, Erlangen, 1888 ; Harnack, Gesch. der 
altchr. Lit. i. 86-92 (1893), ii. {Chronologic, 1897) 428 ff., in 
Herzog’s PEE^ (1896), i. 711-730 ; N. Biesenthal, Die urchristk 
Kirche . . . nach der Did. (Progr.), Insterburg, 1893 ; P. Savi, 

Lq dottrina degli apostoh, 1893; J. R^ville, Origines de 
VEpiscopat, pp. 234-261, Paris, 1894; L. laelin, ‘Eine bisher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der “Apostellehre”’ 

{Texte u. Enters, xiii. i.), 1896; 0. Moe, Die Apostellehre u. 
der Dekalog im Unterricht der alien Kirche, Giitersloh, 1896 ; 

C. Holzbey, Die Abhdngigkeit der Syrischen Didaskalia von der 
Didache, Miinchen, 1898 ; Funk, Kirchengesch. Abhandlungen, 
ii. 108-141, Paderborn, 1899 (on basis of earlier articles in Theol, 
Quartalsckrift ; valuable) ; A. Ehrhard, op. cit. 1900, 87-68 (an 
admirable summary); E. Hennecke, l.c. 1901; J. Sehlecht, op. 
cit. 1901 (good summary of results, esp. as bearing on the Lat.) ; 

0. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der Altkii'ch. hit. i. (1902) 76-86; K. 

Kohler in Jewish Encyclopaedia, iv. 585 ff., London, 1903; P. 

Drews in FT Apokryphm, Tiibingen, 1904, p. 182 ff. 

J. Vernon Bartlet. 

DIATESSARON.— 

i. Author and Date. 

ii. Title, Language, and later History. 

(а) Testimony of Greek writers. 

(б) Testimony of Syriao writers. 

iii Non-Syriac versions of the Diatessaron. 

(а) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 

mentary on the Diatessaron. 

(б) Codex Fuldensis. 

(c) The Arabic version. 

iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the Old Syriac. 

Literature. 

i. Author and Date. — The Diatessaron, oi 
Harmony of the four Gospels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the 2nd (lent. A.D., not long 
after the year 172 or 173, when Tatian returned 
from Rome to his native land of Mesopotamia. 

The scanty information that we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this famous work 
is mainly derived from his no less celebrated Oratio 
ad Grcecos (Adyos Tpds "EWijms), a work which 
was probably composed soon after Ms conversion 
to Christianity. He is described by Clement of 
Alexandria (Silrom. iii. 81), Epiphanius (Ecer. 46. 

1), and Theodoret (Jlcer. Fab. i. 20) as a Syrian ; and 
this statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that he was born ‘ in 
the land of the Assj^rians’ {Oratio, 42, yevvrjOds ph 
iv ry tS>v* Aaravplwv yg). We may infer from his own 
writings tha.t he was a man of good birth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation to 
embark on ^a military or political career ; but his 
mind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn- 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
life. He spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the different tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Rome, where, presumably through the influence 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. Like the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Rome as a teacher some years after the martyr- 
dom of Justin, in A.D, 165, among his pupils being 
Rliodon of Asia Minor. It was, no doubt, during 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero- 
dox views with which his name is associated by 
later writers, and which, wliile causing him to be 
branded as a heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Rome. Thus he undoubtedly advocated, like 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar- 
riage and the use of wine and animal food ; he also 
followed Maxcion in distinguishing the Demiurge 
from the God of the New Testament, while he held a 
Gnostic theory of aeons similar to that of V alentiniis: 
his denial of the salvability of Adam alone marks 
a more original departure from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to TatiaMs heretical opinions made by Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, etc. , hi* 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; yet it is notice- 
able that Eusehius is the first to definitely associate 
him with any heretical party (see below, § ii. a). 

The date of Tatian’s departure from Rome for the 

this was lost sight of in the rays of ‘the glory* about to he 
' ' 'revealed. 

* In the Syriac version this is actually called * Third Book of 
Clement: Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,* which may he its 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Syrian ‘ Testa- 
ment of the Lord* owes its name and some of its 

contents to the Didache. 
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East may be placed with tolerable certainty about 
A.D. 172-173.’^ How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia is unknown ; but it was 
there, probably at Edessa, that lie composed for the 
Syrian Church that Harmony of the four Gospels 
which has rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached to his name in the Syrian Church— a 
fact which is most easily explicable on the su]p- 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of his 
native Church, Tatian had neither the occasion nor 
the inclination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After his 
bitter expeiienees in the latter city, it was only 
natural that he should turn his attention towards 
a new field of activity such as that afforded by the 
compilation of his fiarmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar views. The plan of 
reproducing' the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but the underlying motive was 
probably tlie desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which should at once preserve all that was essential 
in the narratives of the four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 

ii. Title, Laitguage, and later History.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
. the Gospels appears to have been ‘ The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ by means of the four [Gospels or 

Evangelists]’ 

s= ’^•ua.yyiXiov 'l7]<rov Xpiarov rb 8ib, recr- 
(rdpu}v)f but the work was generally known and 
cited by the sliorter title Diatessaron J 

the forms and also occur). 

In addition to this Greek title, however, the Har- 
mony also received the genuine Syriac name JEmn- 


da^MehalUte 


,clA^o1). 

or ‘Gospel of the Mixed,’ to distinguish it from 
the fourfold form of the Gospels, the Evangelion 

da - Mepharr^M .o-A^ol), or 

‘Gospel of the Separated (ones).’ 

The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony was originally composed in that lan- 
guage ; but no stress can he laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek technical terms, f 
were largely employed by Syriac writers. More- 
over, the balance of evidence seems to support the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the subject can 
be expressed until we have determined the question 
of its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below, 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally composed in Greek or Syriac, 
the work was intended for use in the Syriac 
Church, and was widely circulated in a Syriac 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
e\'idence of the existence of a Greek original, and 
the scanty and indefinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Church 
by name only. 

[a) Greek writers.— first notice of the Dia- 
tessaron occurs in Eusebius (i?j& iv. 36), who states 


* Zahn, 

-I Of. l^txpmvetyyiktovf etc. Baethgen 

obp-'Gts that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while is a Greek musi- 

cal terminus teohniemf and does not occur elsewhere in Syriac 
{Blpanaeli^^nfragmentt, p. 89; cf. Zahn, Forsck. I pp. lOif., 
239 f.). 


that Tatian, whom lie wrongly describes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, ‘composed a sort 
of connexion and compilation, I know not how, of 
the Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron, This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present day.’ * The work is also 
briefly mentioned by Epiphanius {Ilcer, 46. 1), who 
says : ‘ The Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been 
composed by him (Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’! Apart 
from these two writers no mention J is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin writers until 
the 6th cent, (see below, § iii. b) ; and the silence of 
such writers as Irenanis, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explicable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriac 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Church. 

Before passing on to the evidence aflbrded by 
Syriac writers, we may note two points arising out 
of the above notices which tend to confirm the 
impression made hj the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the clause 
‘I know not how’ {ot>K oT8' otojs) in the Syriac 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius’ Ilistorij.^ The 
explanation of this fact given by Hjeltli is no 
doubt correct, viz. that the translator purposely 
suppressed the clause as irrelevant, since Tatian’s 
work was well known both to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. Equally interesting is the trans- 
latox*’s insertion of the words ‘now this is the 
(Evangelion) da-MllialletV (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after the word ‘Diatessaron,’ which shows that 
the Syriac title of the Harmony was already cur- 
rent in the 4th century. The second point is con- 
nected with the confusion that existed, according 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some with regard 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. As Zahn [Forsch, i. 25) has pointed out, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was a 
Syriac work. When the existence of another 
Gospel, written in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretical Nazareans, i.e. 
in almost the same district, became known, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Such a mistake, 
however, could have arisen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Aramaic, or who 
possessed no knowledge of the works in question 
save at second hand. 

[h) Syriac writers. — In contrast to the compara- 
tive ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authorities, the statements made by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, are both clear 
and decisive. The earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Adda% a work which, in its 
pi’esent form, is variously dated by critics from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent, (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
hildery p. 158 f.). But, though the form in which 
we now possess this text may not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn [Forsch. i. 90f.) in regarding it as a trust- 
I worthy witness to the practice of the Edessene 
Church during the 3rd century. The crucial passage 
i states that ‘ much people gathered together day % 
I day, and came to the prayer of the (Divine) service 
and to (the reading of) the Old Testament and the 


* 0 fAiVTot yg fppoTSpoe MVTMv apx'Ayos 0 'Soe.rta.vhs Ttvm 

xcii cryKfliyttjysjv ovx' 0TS’ otraf TcSv ivtx.yyOSmv (rvvikiS v'o hicc.rtctffxpmv 
vovro ^rpoirmo^aiff-tVy 0 xx) ttctpd miTiv BKriTt vvv <pip£Toe.i. 

t XlySTflSi Se T 0 •Tia'crtipmv ivxyyiXtov vz' air av y By svy^irS at Zz'tp 
xcuTx’ E^poiious Ttyli xaAovcri. ' , ' ' 

t On the obscure scholion to Mt 2748 contained in Cod. 72, 
Bee Zahn, Forschungen, i. 2Qf. 

§ ed. Wright and McLean, Cambridge, 1898, p. 243, 

II Die altsyrisehe Mvangelienubersetzung und Tatians Diut 0 » 
saron, p. 24 note. 
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New, (namely) the Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.’* Of a similar nature is 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai’s 
parting speech ; t ‘ The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
people ; and the Epistles of Paul which Simon 
Kephas sent us from the city of Rome; and the 
Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which John the son 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus : these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.’ These two passages clearly show that the 
terms ‘Diatessaron’ and ‘Gospel’ wereinterchange- 
al)le, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Church for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com- 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. 
Matthew near Mosul, made use of the same 
version, though the Gospel quotations in his 
Homilies (written between 336 and 345 A.D.) are 
not taken exclusively from Tatian’s work. The 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrian Churcli 
during the 4th cent., and of the high repute in 
which it stood, is»the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraem Syrus (d. 373 A.B, ; see below', 

§ iii. a). It is notew'orthy also that the Gospel 
quotations wdiich are to be found in his genuine 
w'orks appear to be also taken from the Harmony. J 

The beginning of the 5th cent, forms a decisive 
point in the history of the Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, wdiich was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors. It •was during the 
episcopate of Rabbida, bishop of Edessa (A.D. 411- 
435), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriac translation of the NT w^as set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
conformity wdth the current Greek text. Accord- 
ing to his biography § (w^ritten soon after his 
death ) Rabbiila ‘ translated by the wisdom of God 
w'hich was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
w^as.’ To quote Mr. Burkitt,|| ‘It is only the 
belief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
w'as proved to be older than Rabbtila through the 
attestation given to it by St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 
publication of the Syriac Vulgate’ or the Peshitta. 
Rut in order to establish the new revised version 
on a firm basis it w'as necessary to suppress all 
earlier translations. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, Rabbula commanded his priests 
and deacons ‘ to take care that in all the churches 
there should be an Evangelion da-Mepliarreshe, 
and that it should be read.’ The object of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron. IF How successful 
it w^as is showm by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ecclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis- 
appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough- 
ness with which the crusade against Tatian’s 
Harmony \vas carried out has been preserved in 
the w'ritings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus 
^A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on heresies (JTosn 

* ed. Phillips, p. 36, 1. 16 f. 

t Phillips, p. 46, 1. 8 f. 

t Burkittj, Texts and Studies, vol. vii p. 66. 

§ Overbeck, S, JEphraemi Syn, Rahulce, etc,, op&ra selecia, 
p. 172.' 

!l Oj?. cit. p. 67. 

H Overbeck, op, cit. p. 220. The term Evangelion da^ 
MephmrrSshe must here denote, not the Old Syriac version 
(which was also so called), but rather any MS of the four 
Gospels, as opposed to the Evangelion da-MSfyalUt^ or Dia- 
tessaron. 


Fah. i. 20) he states that Tatian ‘composed the 
Gospel, W'hich is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
all the genealogies and all sucli passages as show^ 
the Lord to have been born of the seed of David 
after the flesh. Now this work w’-as used not 
only by those wdio belonged to his owm sect, but 
also by those who follow' the Apostolic doctrine, 
since they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it in all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. And I myself found more 
than 200 such copies held in honour in the churches 
in onr parts, and, having collected them all, I put 
them aw'ay, substituting the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.’ 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted hy 
Rabbula and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of tlie Diatessaron. For, though 
Tatian’s Ha,rmony appears to have been efiectu- 
ally excluded from public worshii) in the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later w'riters sliows that 
the w'ork w’as still in existence as late as the 
Middle Ages. Hjelt * suggests very plausibly that 
either the growing antagonism between the Mono- 
physites (or Jacobites) and the Nestorians reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to w'hich they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Rabbula met w'ith no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the East. This 
theory is certainly an attractive one, and explains 
many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron ; but the evidence at 
our disposal, w'hile amply proving that Tatian’s 
work was w'ell know'n to and held in high esteem 
by the Nestorians dowm to the 14th cent., is 
scarcely sufficient to justify his further conten- 
tion tliat it W'as retained by them in the services 
of the Church till that period. A more probable 
explanation of its continued existence is to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 

Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as w'e shall see later, translated into 
Armenian, but also exercised a marked influence 
on the w'orks of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
— an eloquent proof of the esteem in whieli that 
writer’s w'ork w'as held ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that its association w'ith the name of 
the great Syriac Father contributed very largely 
to the preservation of Tatian’s w'ork among the 
Syrians themselves. Some confirmation of this 
view' is aflbrded by the w'ay in w'hich the later 
references to Tatian and his w'ork, w'hich are not ■ i 

confined to Nestorian waiters hut include several 1 

Jacobite autliors, are closely connected with St. 

Ephraem’s commentary. 

Of the later Syriac waiters who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaron (or Ephraem’s com- 
mentary upon it), the first and most important is 
Ishddad of Merv, the Nestorian bishop of Iladitha 
(or Hedhatta), w'lio flourished about A.D. 850. t In 
his commentary on the NT w'e find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark ; ‘Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selec- 
tion from the four Evangelists and combined (or 

mixed and put together a Gospel and 

called it (the) Diatessaron, that is “of the Mixed” 

{da • MdhalUte) I and concerning the divinity of 
Christ lie did not write. And on this (Gospel) 

* Op. oit, p. 29. 

t For a full discussion of liis commentary on the NT as con- 
tained in the Cambridge MS, Add, 1973, and of the passages 
bearing on Epbraem’s commentary and the Diatessaron, see K. 

/BarviB, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrae7n Syrits upon 
the Diatessaron, London, 1895, p. lOf. Attention was first 
called to the importance of Ishd' dad’s work in this connexion 
by the American scholars, Dr- Hall and Professor Gottheil, 

Journal of Biblical Literatim, voh» xi. 
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Mar Epliraem commented.’ Hjelt (oj3>. eit. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some force that the position of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangelists, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that Isho'dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
, value with that of the Evangelists ; and this im- 

pression is confirmed by an examination of those 
* passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 

saron is definitely cited, viz. Mt 3^* 21^ 

Ac VK It is noteworthy that Isho'dad avoids the 
' error into which so many of his successors have 

I' fallen, and draws a clear distinction between the 

Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 

1 Thus, in discussing the words * as it is written in 

I the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk P), he says,* ‘others 

' (say) : in the book of the Diatessaron which was 

! composed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says “in the 

prophets” instead of “ as it is written in Isaiah.”’ 

The Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporary of Isho'dad, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in which 
I there are clear traces of acquaintance with Eph- 

;| raem’s commentary, and apparently with an even 

earlier work (Harris, pp. 10, 18, 24, 85). He 
' further makes direct mention of the Diatessaron 

in two passages in which he is discussing the 
I canons of Eusebius. The whole passage runs as 

follows : ‘ Which shows who collected the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one book. And some peoifie, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, when he saw that Jiilianiis 
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{sic ! for Ammonius) of Alexandria made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, i.e, “by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things [Hjelt : 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Greek, the heretic leader, made a Gospel which 
is called Tasaron {sic I), and he too changed the 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took care and 
collected the four Ibooks of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the body of their compositions 
[Hjelt : the integrity of the text of the naiTatives 
of the Evangelists] as it was without taking any- 
thing from them or adding anything to tliein, and 
made certain Canons on account of their harmony 
one with another. ’f Here we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessarons, though appa- 
rently he only knew Tatian’s work through the 
medium of Ephraem’s commentary. The absence 
of any direct quotations from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets wdiich he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Nestorian feeling. 

The two lexicographers Isho' bar- Ali (d. 873) and 
Bar-Bahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
10th cent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ‘Diatessaron’ (for which 
he gives a variant Biaqntrun) as ‘ the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,’ 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian : the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may be regarded as a later gloss. In Bar-BahluFs 
lexicon the Diatessaron is defined (Hjelt, p. 48) as 
‘ the collective Gospel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists ’ : to this is added, ‘ This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
has written.’ The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting in other MSS, and by its veiy form 
betrays its secondary character. It is interesting 
to fed that Bar-Bahlul quotes the Diatessaron by 
Its while he 

* We have here followed the text of the Berlin MS as given by 
Hjelt (p. 35 note). For the text of the Cambridge MS, which 
seems less original, see Harris (p. 15); the latter refers the 
jliioUtion (as) it is written in Isaiah’ to Tatian’s reading at 

t Harris, ciie, p. 21. 


cites the reading ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27^"^), which 
is found in the Sinaitic palimpsest, as occurring in 
the Evangelion daJlIepharreshe, 

Tlie evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar* 
Salibi, the Jacobite bishop of Amida (d. 1171 A.D. ) ia 
largely based upon that of his predecessors. Thus 
in his NT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Isho'dad in con- 
nexion with the opening verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘ and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ but adds the 
remark ‘ now the commencement of the same was : 
In the beginning was the Word.’ In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement .ioncerning 
Eusebius and his canons (see above), though in 
another passage in Ins prologue to the Gospels 
(Harris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Ammonius were unable to 
bring the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt.* 
Probably Zahnf is right in supposing that liar- 
Salibi has here confused Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the r61e of Elias of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere) : for the 
fact that the canons of Eusebius stopped at Mk 16^ 
was apparently treated by him as excluding the 
narrative of the Eesnrrection, while he ascribes 
the correction of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any case it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-Salibi can hardly be treated as an 
independent witness to the existence of the Diates- 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron which occurs in his com- 
mentary at Mk 

The statements of Bar-Hebrseus (d. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed from 
the works of earlier writers, especially Bar-Salibi. 
He follows, the latter in reproducing Isho' dad’s 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the language of Eusebius with 
regard to the Diatessaron of Anuiionius to Tatian’s 
work. 

Even at the end of the 13th cent, we still find 
striking evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT commentary of the cele- 
brated 'Abd-ishd (Ebedjesu) har-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, has not been 
preserved, but in the preface to his Nomocanon% 
he describes Tatian’s Harmony as the example of 
completeness and trustworthiness which he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows ; ‘ Tatian the philosopher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the words of the Evan- 
gelists^ and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in which he preserved with all care the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
out having added a single word of his own.’ From 
this notice it seems clear that 'Abd-isho* was well 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsewhere 11 confuses its author wuth 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later Syriac 

*The passage runs as follows: ‘Eusebius of Csesarea took 
pains to compose the canons of the Gospel— and this, indeed, i« 
known from his letter to Oarpianus— and pointed out by their 
means the aj^reement of the Evangelists. Ammonius and 
Tatian had written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, t*.e. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusebius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out in the same the agreement of the Evangelists ’ (Hjelt, 
p. 43). 

\ Theol, LUibl, 1^%^. 

t ‘ Others (say) : in the book of the Diatessaron, which wim 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus hat 
written,’ i.e, the same gloss that appears in the lexicen of B«x 
■BahiuL' 

§ Mai, Script Vet. Nova Coll. x. 191. 

II Assemani, BM. Or. iii. 12. 
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v/riters, at least from the 12th cent, onwards, is no 
doubt somewhat discounted by the fact that they 
appear to have mainly derived their information 
from the works of their predecessors ; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is more than 
outweighed by the additional testimony furnished 
by the^following translations of the Diatessaron. 

hi. Non-Sykiac versions of the Diates- 
saron. — The above sketch of the history of the 
Diatessaron proves beyond question : (1) That this 
form of the Gospels was very widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in the Syrian Church during the 3rd 
and 4th cents. ; and (2) that the work continued to 
be known and read by Syriac writers down to the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the evidence 
of the existence and influence of Tatian’s Harmony 
is, as we have pointed out, not conlined to the 
quotations and references of Syriac commentators ; 
for though the Syriac Diatessaron has unfortu- 
nately not been preserved to us, yet we |30ssess both 
Latin and Arabic translations of Tatian’s work, 
together with an Armenian version of St, Ephraem’s 
commentary upon it. These versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of the great esteem 
in which the Harmony was held, and in that respect 
form a most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above ; but their chief value lies in the f<act 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
of Tatian’s work but also of its actual text. 

(a) The Armenian version of St, Ephraem's com- 
mmitary on the Eiatessaron, — It has been already 
suggested that St. Ephraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the latter work. For the 
lionour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensured 
tlie survival of Tatian’s work at least in that form. 
We may even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephraem 
exercised a considerable influence on his successors, 
who were thus led to study— and so to preserve— 
a work which otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
appear. But, whatever its influence in the past, 
it is undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armenian 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once more arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of rescuing it from that oblivion 
to which it had been so long assigned. The Ar- 
menian version of the commentary first appeared 
in the edition of St. Ephraem’s works issued in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 
Lazzaro in 1836. A Latin translation of the com- 
mentary was prepared by J. B. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as early as 1841, but was not published. 
The work was Anally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger, who in 1876 published Aucher’s 
translation, which he had revised and corrected by 
the aid of another MS, under the title : Emngelii 
Goncordantis Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo 
Doctore Sijro, Both the MSS on which this trans- 
lation is based date from the year 1195, but the 
version itself is assigned to the 5th cent. (Moesinger, 
p. xi). That the Armenian version was made 
from the Syriac commentary of St. Ephraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we ai'e therefore 
justifled in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the Arst to recognize the great import- 
ance of Moesinger’s translation was Professor Zalm, 
to whom, indeed, all NT scholars are largely in- 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the Diatessaron itself but also of a large 
uumber of facts bearing on its history and char- 

* Zahn, F<rr&Gh, i. 46 f.; J, Hamlyn Hill, A Dissertation on the 
Gospel Conmumtary of S. Ephraem the Syrian, Edinburgh, 
1896. 
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acter. Those portions of the text which the author 
was able to restore with the aid of the new. trans- 
lation (and also of the Homilies of Aphraates) were 
incorporated in the Arst volume of his Forschimgen 
zur Geschiohte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und 
der altkirclilichen Literatur (Erlangen, 1881). In 
this work Zahn further gave a full and compkte « 
account of all that was then known of the Diates- 
saron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicated and difficult questions which 
are connected with its origin and history. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
his briliiant_ restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence wdiich he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a brief de- 
scription of the methods employed by Zahn in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arrange- 
ment of the Diatessaron, as Zahn discovered, w^as 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Ephraem’s commentary. For the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
homiletic both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse was apparently preceded by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed the subject of 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the text of 
the section was not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself affords sufficient evidence for 
identifying the passage of Scripture thus com- 
mented on. In reconstructing the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as translated by 
Moesinger,* and in the Homilies of Aphraates. t 

The Gospel quotations that occur xn the Latin 
translation of Ephraem’s commentary naturally 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations, $ 
however, which occur— chieAy by way of illustra- 
tion— out of their context, i,e, in other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, are inserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Aphraates, the latter being given, for the sake of 
clearness, in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, whether in Ephraem’s commentary 
or in the Homilies of Aphraates, which are not 
given literally, but freely reproduced, are printed 
in italic type ; and, lastly, all Zahn’s own additions, 
e.g. references, etc., are enclosed in round brackets. 

In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Curetonian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many cases, also the Harklean ; 
while in the more important passages reference is 
made to the Greek MSS B and D) and to the 
Itala MSS. 

It is no slight tribute to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in restoring not only the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but also, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual text. The former we are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Fiildensis) 
and Arabic translations of the Diatessaron, which 
conArm in the most striking manner the accuracy 
of Zahn’s deductions; but these versions, unfortu- 
nately (see below) afford but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, however, of the original Diatessaron 

* A more accurate English translation from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Armitage Robinson is given in Appendix x. to 
Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled 
from the Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc. ; 
and in the same writer’s Dissertation, p. 75 f. 

f Of. Baethgen, Evangelienfragmente, p, 62 f., who points 
out that, though Aphraates knew and used the Diatessaron, 
his Gospel quotations are not taken exclusively from that 
work. 

X The doubt expressed by Zahn as to whether these quotations 
were taken from the Diatessaron or from the Peshitta has now 
been dispelled once and for all. Since the publication of Mr. 
Bnrkitt’s work on S, Ephraem*s Quotations from the Gospel, it 
may be regarded as certain that Ephraem did not use the 
Peshitta. 
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bas in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the object of tlie author and the methods 
which he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the autliority of the four canonical Gospels, which 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather to put together a single connected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should contain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
It was thus a popular rather than a learned work, 
and was designed to obviate those difficulties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gospels was only 
too apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zahn puts it, a ‘ superstitious 
attitude’ towards them. He rightly perceived 
that divergent accounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single occurrencelof the same incident, 
and acted accordingly; while in cases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one authority to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark’s (10^^) narrative of the healing 
of 07 ie blind man after leaving Jericho, in prefer- 
ence to that of St. Matthew (20-®- who speaks of 
two blind men, and to that of St. Luke {18^'^), who 
places the miracle before the entry into Jericho. 
In this respect he appears to treat all four Evan- 
gelists as of equal authority ; hut, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s puhiic ministry, which ex- 
tends over three Passovers,* is based on the F ourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn and the 
discourse with Nicodeinus are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of our Lord’s life. The following ex- 
ample will perhaps give a better illustration, not 
only of the boldness with which Tatian treated his 
sources, but also of the keen insight and judgment 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him : — 
We find in the Harmony that Jn 6^-2^ (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 just before the second Passover) pre- 
cedes Jn (§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
(Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter being 
separated by § 39 (the healing of the leper, Mt 
Mk Lk 5^^*^^). But § 38 (Jn 4^-), which forms 
part of a journey from Judsea to Samaria, seems 
to he inconsistent with the preceding sections 
(14-37), wffiich (with the exception of § 25) describe 
the Galilfean ministry. A further difficulty is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of § 39, which is the 
only incident belonging to the Galilsean ministry 
which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey €o Galilee (Jn 4“‘"‘^) and the 
visit to Jerusalem (5^). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that offered by Zahn, who points out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. John, and 
assigned the two days’ sojourn at Samaria ( Jn 
§ 38) to a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian’s procedure is bold, but it involves no 
alteration of Jn 4^'^^, since these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey from Judsea to 
Galilee. The remaining verses of ch. 4, it is true, 
clearly point to such a journey, but they form no 
part of § 38. For vv.^"^ had already been given in 
I 13; of vv.'^*'^® Tatian had only utilized v.*^^ in 
§ 32, while it is doubtful if v.^ ever formed part of 
the Harmony ; according to Zahn, also were 

omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§ 89.t It naturally follows from this alteration of 

I ■^<5cordiiig to the Arabic version, no account of 
ihe firat ]^sover is given by Tatian ; this, however, does not 
aflcect the length of our Lord^s ministry. 

t These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
Arabic translations, though in different contexts. 


Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to JucUea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt 8^, Mk 1*^, Lk 5^"^ appear 
to presuppose easy access to the temple and its 
priestly ritual . Th e complete chronological sclieme 
underlying the Diatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, is as follows : — 

Sections 

1. The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 

of oiir Lord 1-7 

2. The first Manifestation .... 8-12 

3. The begin niiig of His public ministry. 

First Passover (Jn 2^^) . . . 13 

4. Jesus in Galilee 14-37 

6. Journey through Samaria. Second 

Passover (Jn 5) 38-40 

6. Sojourn in Galilee 41-51 

7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of Taber- 

nacles (Jn 7^^*) 52 

8. Journey to (Perasa or) Galilee and back 53-58 

9. Feast of the Dedication in Jerusalem . 59-71 

10. Baising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph- 

raim and return to Eetliany . . 72, 73 

11. From the Triumphal Entry to the In- 

stitution of the Lord’s Supper . . 74-89 

12. Passion, Eesurrection, and Ascension . 90-100 

(6) Codex F'uldenm , — Tliai l.he Latin Harmony 
of the Gospels discovereu by X'^ctor, Ijisbop of 
Capua, about the year A.D. 545, and ascribed by 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Eusebius {EE iv. 36), to Tatian * does actually 
represent the Diatessaron, may now be regarded as 
proved.t A comparison of tlie two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely allied, 
and that, at least as regards the order, they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted jin place of the four Gospels) 
at the head of his edition of the New Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriac or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transference of the language of the 
original text into the language of the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harmony of the 
Codex Fuldensis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the AMlgate. We cannot, however, 
follow Hemphill J in attributing the form of the 
Latin text to Victor or to the scribe working 
under his direction. Such a supposition is incon- 
sistent with Victor’s o^vn■ introductory remarks, § 
which convey no hint of such a laborious task, and 
is directly excluded by an examination of the 
descriptiv*e capitulation prefixed to the Harmony. 
For though the latter frequently disagrees with 
the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and was clearly, therefore, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, it has 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disagreement, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the more 
interesting as they serve in a large measure to ex- 

* ‘ Ex historia quoque ejus comperi, quod Tatianus, vir era- 
ditissiiuus et orator ilJiiis temporis clarus, uumn ex quatuor 


perplexed the minds of scholars. It is not found either in the 
orig-inal Greek of Eusebius or in the Latin (of B-ufinus) and 
Syriac translations of tliat work. Further, it is expressly 
excluded by Victor’s statement that the Harmony was compilea 
from the/oiir Gospels (the numeral is also inserted in the trans- 
lation of Bufinus). Zahn (Forach. i, 2f.) is probably right ix 
regarding it as a lapsun caluMi either of Victor or of scribe. 

T H. Wace, Expodtor, Ibil, 2, p. 128f. ; Zahn, Forsdk, I 
pp. 1-5, 298f. 

t The Diatesmron of Tatian, p. xxiv. 

§ Of. Zahn, Forsch. i. p. 3 f. 
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plain the opposition with which Victor’s identifica- 
tion of the Harmony was for so long received. 
The table of chapters commences ; Prsefatio I. In 
frincipio mrhiim, deus apud deum, per quern facta 
sunt omnia. From this heading we see that the ! 
Harmony commenced with Jn H'®, and that Lk 
which now' precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no part of the original work. In the same 
way we can explain the presence of the genealogies 
of the Lord, w^hich, as we know, Avere omitted in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. The capitulation runs : V. de 
gcnerationem (sic !) vel nativitate Christi, Here 
tile word generatio is clearly identical with na~ 
twit as, and does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
H-16, Lk 334-38^ Mt H^jbnt to Mt {^Christi autem 
generatio sic erat), which is given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with Jn 1^, 
and did not contain the genealogies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of Tatian’s work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that were urged against 
the identification of Victor’s discovery with the 
Biatessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, wdiether that of the original Biatessaron or 
of a translation made from the Syriac. But the evi- 
dence wdiich we have examined aftbrds no support, 
or ratlier is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
original Greek Biatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn {Forsah. i. 311 f.) have shown conclusively 
that llie supposed need of a Greek intermediary 
translation lacks historical support. Thus a con- 
temporary of Victor, the African Junilius, wdio 
M'as Q'luekor sacri palatvi at Constantinople about 
A.D. 545-552, made a Latin translation [Instituta 
regularia dimncc leg is) of an introduction to the 
Scriptures, composed by the Syrian Nestorian 
Paul, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisibis, 
and sent it to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum.* 
Even at an earlier date Cassiodorus and the 
Koman bishop Agapetus (d. 536 A.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Borne 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria. 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massilia, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome’s de Viris Illustribtis. In the first chapter 
of this work (written about a,d. 495} he discusses 
at some length the Homilies of Aphraates, whom 
he identified with Jacob of Nisibis, and explains 
Jerome’s silence with regard to this wufiter on the 
ground that his works had not been translated; 
for the works of the feAv Syriac writers which are 
included in Jerome’s category were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through Greek trans- 
lations. Gennadius mentions further a Syriac 
chronicle of J acob of Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Ephraem’s pupils, and also those of Isaac of 
Antioch. It would seem, therefore, that the ignor- 
ance of Syriac, which prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis- 
appeared during the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zahn suggests, this change was chiefiy brought 
about by the Syriac monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact with Western scholars. Hence 
it is by no means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginning of the 6th 
cent, should have compiled that Latin form of 
the Syriac Biatessaron which has been preserved 
to us in the Codex Fuldensis. 

It is obvious from what has been said above that 
the Codex Fuldensis can add nothing to our know- 

* Kihn, Theodor van Mopsuestia, mid Junilius A/ricanus, 


ledge of the text of the Biatessaron. It is, how- 
ever, an important witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriac original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have suffered from 
revision. Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as w^e shall see, in the fact that it supplies us wfith ' 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version. 

(c)_ The Arabic Version. — This version was first 
published by A. Ciasca, one of the ^uild of scriptors 
at the V atican Library, under the title : ^The Diates- 
saron which Tatian compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), seii Tatiani Evangeliortim Harmonim 
Arabiee. Nunc primum ex duplici codice edidit 
et ^ translatione Latina, donavit P. Augustinus 
Ciasca, etc., Romae, 1888.’ Of the two MSS which 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Ajrab. ' 
xiv.) had been brought from the East by Joseph 
Assemani as early as A.D. 1719, and had been 
definitely described by its discoverer as ‘ Tatiani 
Biatessaron sen quatuor Evangelia in unum re- 
dacta’ {BihL Or, i. 619). A statement to the 
same ejffect contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani ; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca’s De Tatiani Biatessaron 
Arabica Versionef in 1883. In this essay Ciasca 
gave a full description of the MS which, like 
Assemani, he assigned to the 12th century. He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabic Harmony com- 
menced wfith Mk H (instead of Jn 1^), and con- 
tained the genealogies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions were a 
later interpolation was substantially confirmed by 
a comparison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
presented to the Museo Boi’giano in 1886 by the 
Copt, Galim dos Gali. It is probably to be assigned 
to the 14th century. It displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in a more original form. Both the intro- 
ductory notice and the colophon describe the work 
as the Biatessaron. It clearly begins with Jn B, 
Mk H forming a sort of title, while the gene- 
alogies are not iiufluded in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon. For his Arabic text 
Ciasca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in wdiich he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS ; the variants 
are in every ease added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impaired by Oiasca’s attempt to adapt it to the 
style and ciiaracter of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from this fact, it also contains too many 
inaccuracies to be of much critical value. This 
translation has been followed by Br. Hemphill in 
his English edition of the Biatessaron (1888), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
which has been compared throughout Avith the 
original Arabic, published by Br. Hamlyn Hill 
in The Earliest Life of Christ, A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Arabic has also been published by the Rev. Hope 
W. Hogg.J 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon § of the 

* * In fine fol. 123 hsec a librariis adnotata reperies : Explicit 
auxilio Dei Sacrosanctum Evanyelium quod ex quatuor Kvan- 
yeliis colleyit Tatianus, qnodque Diatessaron vulgo dicitur. Et 
laus Deo’ (Hai, Soript' Vat. JS ova Coll. iv. 2. 14). 

t Pitra, Analecta iSacra, iv. 405-487. 

X AnteNicene Christ ian Library : Additional Volume. 1897. 

§ These are given in full by Hjelt, op. cit. p. 63 n., together 
with a discussion of the difficulties presented at the eonimence- 
jnent of the Harmony by the various readings of the two MSS. 
Hjelt adopts the view (cf. Zahn, (Jesch. ii. 53S) that the material 
common to both MSS is probably the remains of an original 
title which perhaps ran as follows : ‘The Gospel of Jesus Ohrist, 
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Borgian MS, according to which it was made 
the 'excellent and learned priest’ Abu’l Faraj 
'Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib. The colophon adds 
further that the ‘Syriac exemplar was written by 
Isa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn Ali al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of ?onain ibn-Islial^. By means of these 
notices, the correctness of wdiich we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac original. 
Ibn at-Tayyib was a well-known writer of the 
nth Sent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. Matthew and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Gospels. The scribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob- 
ably none other than the famous lexicographer 
Jesus bar- Ali (see above, § ii. 6), who nourished in 
the latter half of the 9th cent, (his teacher ^onain 
died in A.D. 873). Thus the date of the Syriac 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter half of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the first half of the 11th 
century. 

It is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabic translation has preserved the outward 
form and characteristics of Tatian’s Harmony, 
and in that respect is a most important witness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the ‘text which it exhibits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for restoring the original 
Syriac version. The data at our command are 
perhaps insufficient for determining whether this 
accommodation had already been effected in the 
Syriac exemplar which was used by the Arabic 
translator, or is to be assigned to the latter him- 
self. Zahn * maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the S^Tiac in accordance with the existing 
Ai'abic versions of the Gospels, and that the his- 
tory of the Arabic Harmony thus presents a close 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
worship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive in introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of such learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presupposed 
by the introductory notice in the Borgian MS, by 
which the source of each passage was indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent,, since the writer of the notice 
is silent on the subject ; and they naturally formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. It seems, 
however, more probable that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabic version reflects the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriac origin ; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entirely recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Diatessaron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the finer de- 
tails^ which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong confirmation if we could 

viz. the Diatessaron.* In the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was probably obscured by 
the substitution of ‘the Son of God’ (Mk li) for *viz. the 
Diatessaron,* while later still the insertion of another marginal 
gloss from Mk li (ea; Marco die : Initiwm) caused even further 
lonfusion. 

* Gesch. il p. 6801. 


follow Hjelfc in his theory— which is undoubtedly 
supported by the fact of this 11th cent. Arabic 
translation — that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. For, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta could not have failed in course 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt’s further suggestion, that the refer- 
ence in the colophon of the Borgian MS to the 
'work of Tsa ibn 'Ali ai-Miitatabbib, i.e. Jesus bar- 
Ali, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that final revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
which is embodied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original work of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Aphraates 
attests its trustworthiness in tliose parts for whicli 
the Syriac writers are available, we should be justi- 
fied in admitting its evidence, even where the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt would naturally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the importance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
shown, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
with the Arabic version in passages which are 
otherwise attested by Syriac evidence, we may 
infer that their agreement elsewlvere is also due to 
the fact that both have preserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. Tins is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the 11th cent, cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
6th cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony of the Arabic Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement his former work 
to a very considerable extent, while at the same 
time confirming in the most striking manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. In one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission of the first 
Passover (Jn 2^®) f : otherwise the changes involved 
are confined to a few cases in wliich the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version. J 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn when 
the order of the Arabic Harmony is confirmed by 
that of the Codex Fuldensis.g 
iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the 
Old Syriac.— -The term ‘ Old Syriac ’ is here used 
to denote that early form of the Syriac Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron down 
to the beginning of the otli cent., but whicli was 
then revised in conformity with the Greek by 
Babbula, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text. 11 We have already seen (§ ii. h) that 
this version, with its separate Gospels, was fre- 
quently described as Evangelion da-Mepha/rrhhe 
(Gospel of the Separated [ones]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Ev. da-MehalUU (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that called the Curetonian Syriac (Sc), 
a Nitrian MS of about the middle of the 5th cent., 
which was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the beginning oi 
the 5tii cent., which was edited by the late Prof. 
Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and F. C. Burkitt in 

* Zahn, Ge&ch. ii. 6.^55 f. 

+ Forsch. i. 250. 

t Hamlyn Hill, Earliest Life of Christ, App, ix. 

§ In two cases at least it would seem that Zahn has insisted 
too rigidly on the absolute agreement of the Arabic and Latin 
versions ; see Hjeit, op. dt. p. 70 f. 

II For a fuller account, see an article by the present writer h 
The Church Quarterly Review, April 1903, pp. 14:3-171. 
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1893. The two codices agree so closely—though 
they, also display some important textual varia- 
tions— that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
may be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2nd cent. ; Sc, on the other hand, probably 
] epresents a later recension of the 3rd century. 
Tlie question that naturally arises from a con- 
sideration of these two MSS of the Old Syriac is 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatian, 
wliich also involves the further question of the 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of his exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
that Tatian had based his Harmony on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. ; but had also made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Bez 00 and of the oldest Itala MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon- 
ceptions. For from a comparison of the text of Sc 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahn argued that 
the former had influenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter ; but, since he also identified Sc with 
the Old Syriac, the two errors did not aflect the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior to T. The real relation of T to 
Sc was first established by F. Baethgen,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Sc. The 
arguments adduced by Baethgen are, briefly: 

(1) the presence of an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of harmonistic readings in Sc, which must be 
derived from the Harmony; (2) the numerous 
cases of abridgment which are to be explained in 
a similar way ; (3) the specifically ‘Alexandrine’ 
readings, which point to a later date than the 2nd 
cent. ; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and may be 
recognized as due to Tatian; (5) the dogmatic 
character of Sc. 

(1) Even if we exclude those cases in which a 
harmonistic reading is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristic quotation, Baethgen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 cases in which Sc stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel account ; while Zahn’s 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it should omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without affecting the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. But, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to be restored in a transla- 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 270 readings which are peculiar to 
Sc (excluding the harmonistic readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission : hence we 
may infer that Sc has made use of the shorter text 
of T wherever such a course does not aflect either 
the meaning or the context. 

(3) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethgen pronounces the text of Sc to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western’ type, as is shown by its 
affinity with D, in part also with and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, lastly, with the 
‘ African ’ text of the Old Latin, But Sc also dis- 
plays .traces of ‘Alexandrine’ influence, Svhieh 
seems, in fact, to be due to Origen, Hence the 
translation must certainly be assigned to a later 

* Eva/rmelienfragmerite, Leipzig, 1885. 


date than that of the Diatessaron, and cannot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his discussion on the method of the trans- 
lator of Sc, Baetligen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Greek text. But similar examples 
occur with even greater frequency in T ; and though 
naturally some of the latter’s more striking trans- 
lations are no longer to be found in Sc, yet the two 
so often agree that the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (cf. Baethgen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priority of T which 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect also Sc is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) It is, however, especially with regard to its 

‘ dogmatic’ character that Sc betrays the influence 
of Tatian. Clear traces of the latter’s anti- Jewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt 1^^ {muncl'um for rhv Xa6v a{>rov), J n 6^® {irivTCL^ 
for Toi>s dihoem), 7®^ (the omission of after 

6 y 6 , 110 $).* The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘Father’ in Mt 10^^ Lk 2^^, Jn 6^^ is 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian’s Encratite 
views seem to be reflected in those renderings of 
Sc which are clearly due to a desire to establish 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt 

The above arguments do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
which they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Baethgen’s conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Sc and T. It by no means follows, however, that 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Sc necessarily applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriac : 'hence Baethgen’s further conclusion, 
that tne Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be accepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest importance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex agrees wdth 
Sc in exhibiting the same traces of T’s influence, 
we can only infer that this agreement goes back 
to tbeir common source, i.e. the Old Syriac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. That such is actually the case is main- 
tained, among others, by Zahn and Nestle ; but, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkittf 
and Hjelt, Z the contrary opinion seems to be the 
more probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the influence of T, are by no 
means so strongly marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is especi- 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic and 
‘ dogmatic ’ readings which undoubtedly form the 
main support of Baethgen’s arguments as to the 
relation of So to T. With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-tliree examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Sc stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
do in the case of Sc, and need not therefore be 
ascribed to the same catise. Their presence is 
more than suflieiently accounted for, whether we 
assign it to the well-known tendency of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconsciously, or to 
the actual influence of the Diatessaron, which, as 

* To these we may add Mt lO^s (the omission of toD ’Iffpetvik}. 

t Guardian, Oct. 31, 1894. 

i Op. cit. p. 107f. 

§ Hjelt, op. 108 n., comets this to fifteen, and pointai 
out that in four of these passages Ss is defective. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of the Syriac 
Church during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their ‘ dogmatic ’ character, the difference 
betAveen the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatian’s 
influence. A striking illustration of this fact is 
furnished by an examination of the two texts in 
the crucial passage, Mt v.^^Ss her husband — 

Sc omits ; v.''^'^ Ss thy wife — Sc thy betrothed ; 

Ss and thou shall tall — Sc {his name) shall be 
called ; v.^'^ Ss Ms wife — Sc Mary ; v.^® Ss and she 
bore him a son^ and HE called his name Jesus — 
Sc and he lived with her purely ^ until she brought \ 
forth the son, and SHE called his name Jesus. (In 
this rendering of otK iyiv(V(rK€v utriju [omitted by Ss] 
Sc follows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement beWeen Ss and Sc on these points, 
which formed the basis of Baethgen’s argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, materially weakens the 
ease for the similar relation betAveen T and Ss, 
since the other points of contact are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally well 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, A\^e are not Avithout positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, Avhich, 
as Burkitt has pointed out, can only be a Greek 
variant, and must represent, therefore, the origi- 
nal form of the Old Syriac. But Ave knoAv that 
Tatian included ]\Ik in his Harmony : hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the latter. Other omissions which point to the 
same conclusion are those of Mk 15®®, Lk 22^®*'^ 
(the Bloody Sweat) and 23®^ (the Prayer on the 
Cross), all of Avhich are given in the Diatessaron. 

Similar evidence is also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss Avhich occur in Mt 22^®, Mk 
7^®^ 10®®, Lk 4®®. In Mt 22^® robs ixadyrhs abrov (Sc 
rod ’iTjcrou) for (Sc rQv •^apuraicar ) ; in Mk 7®® 
Ss renders /rom the border of Tyre in Phoenicia, 
clearly identifying the Supo in '^vpofoLviKKraa. AAuth 
Tyre (tis) ; in Mk 10®® diro^aXdiy is misread as 
iiro'Ku^ihv ; in Lk 4^® its rendering presupposes wore 
KaTaKp6p,daaL txMv instead of (bar^ KaraKpyjfLvia-aL 
abrov. * To these Ave should probably add Mt 5^ 
Lk 2"®, AA'here Aphraates renders TrapaK\T]dii<^ovTaL 
and 7rapdK\r}(TLs according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. to pray. Aphraates, as Ave knoAv, 
made use of the separated Gospels, and has prob- 
ably done so in tbe present case ; for Tatian, Avho 
Avas Avell acquainted Avith Greek, Avould hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates Ta^dKXTjats correctly in Lk 6^^, but makes 
a similar misrendering in Lk 2^® ; possibly, as 
Hjeit suggests, Ss does not represent the original 
text of the Old Syriac either in Lk 6-^ or in 
Mt 5\ 

But, apart from these omissions and mistransla- 
tions, Avhich clearly_ attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparison of 
the tAvo texts shows no less clearly that ‘ in those 
cases in which they differ from one another, the 
former, as a rule, presents a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original ’ (Hjeit, 
p. 155), Avhile in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to be directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete discussion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will afford sufficient illustration 
of this statement. 

We have already seen from a comparison of the 
texts of Ss and Sc in Mt that the former gives 

a plain unbiassed rendering of the passage, which 
IS in marked contrast to that of Sc. But the 

* Tatian. apparently 
over tbe cliff, but \ 

(Mpesinger, pp. 1301, 
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variants of Sc in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the Aurginity of 
our Lord’s mother, Avliich is even more apparent in 
the Diatessaron — e.g. in the rendering (v.i'^*) ante 
quani data est viro for Trplv j) crvveXBdv, the omission 
of aur^s, v.^® j the rendering in sanctUate habitahat 
cum ea for obic iylvcocricev, a\“®, and the transposition 
of V.-® and Possibly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v.^®, in Avliich the 
rendering of T and (Sc) obviously in‘esupposes that 
of Ss. (Jtiier passages Avhieli point to T’s immedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 10-® 14®-, Lk P®, Jn ®®\ In Mt 10'-® Ss 

renders civitateni by ; Avhile in Lk Avhich 

is here com billed witli the MattheAv passage, the more 
usnal 1 Z,\JL-*j.Ld is found. This difference of render- 
ing, hoAvever, is preserved by T, Avho uses the 
latter Avord for civitateni in the introductory sen- 
tence Avhich lie has incorporated from Lk 10, but 

renders the 7r6Xets of Mat. by . In Mt 14®- he 
translates iicoiracrev by two synonyms, tbe one 
(<.O .CO.,0) being taken from MattheAv, and the otiier 
) from the parallel Mk 6®k The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk P®, Avhere Ss renders dion 
dcr7]Kob(T6r) ij 8e'i]cris crou quite freeljj by ‘ For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the A’-oice of thy prayer ’ ; for, 
tliough he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form ‘ exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Deumd 
Jn offers a number of interesting Syriac vari- 
ants ; * but of these the rendering of T {ob ydp iK 
fierpov didujffL [to TTj/euga 6 Trarijp] f tQ uiw abroO dyarr^ 
de abrbv) seems to be based on that of Ss (o^ ydp 
€K [i^rpov diotvcnv 6 6ebs 6 Trariip, dyairq, db rhv vlbv 
abrov), the order of Avhich lie has slightly varied. 
Other passages in Avhich Ss has preserved the 
more original reading are : Mt 4® (for /SciXe (xeavrbp 
Kdroj), 5^^* (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10® (for irphs rd Trpop’ara rd droXcaXorct 
rod oIkov 'IcrparjX), 16^® 17‘“® (for Bid r^v dTrarriav 
biJ.Civ), 18-® 21-®”®^ (Ss here presents a ‘Western’ 
text), Mk 7^^ 9’-®, Lk 2^“^ (the rendering of evBoida), 
040 j'-si byQiv), Jn 2^® (omission of tovtop after 
TOP paop), 4^® (omission of h yvpij), 6®®* IP* ^ (omis- 
sion of /cat 7) i'WT)}. 

In consideration of these facts Ave are justified 
in io-noring a large number of those passages 
Avhich were formerly brought forward by ZalinJ 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity of the tAVO texts, tliey do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this affinity, i.e. as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn’s vieAV, hoAvever, finds its main 
support in those traces of harmonistic readings 
which he discovered in Ss, Avhich he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahn’s 
I theory Avas as folloAvs : Ss and Sc are un- 
doubtedly closely related, and may be described 
as tAvo recensions of a single version. Their 
! variations, in Avhich Sc, as a rule, agrees with the 
Peshitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 

I lexical, and stylistic character ; in others ^ the 
I agreement of Sc and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
I accurate, translation of Ss Avas altered in Sc and 
P, and brought into closer conformity with the 
Greek text. But Sc has also been shoAvn to have 
I much in common AAuth T : hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examina- 

* See Burkitt, S. Ephmem*s Quotations from the Gospel, p 
50f.; Zahn, i'V/wX. i. p. 129. 

t So Aphraates, 123 ; Moesinger, 105, omits these words. 

i Theol. LitthL 1895, Kos. 1, 2, 3. 


inferred that our Lord was actually cast 
i^as miraculously preserved from harm 
212 ; Hamlyn Hill, Dissertation, p. 93). 
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bion of the text of Ss, was that the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Sc. The instances 
cited by Zahn in proof of his contention for the 
priority of T have been carefully examined by 
Hjelt,* who has shown that in the majority of 
cases the alleged dependence of Ss on T rest’s on 
insufficient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza- 
tion, it is true, are to be found in Ss, but these are 
probably to be ascribed to later interpolation. 

Our examination, therefore, of the relation of 
the Biatessaron to the two codices of the Old 
Syriac version leads to the following conclusions 
as to the history of Tatian’s Harmony. The two 
. texts are closely related to each other, but a com- 
parison of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
have been in existence before A.D. 172. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Biatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in Syriac from the older 
version, which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘ Western ’ copy of the Greek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Bown to the end of the 4th cent, the Biatessaron 
was universally accepted by the Syriac Church, 
the extent of its influence being reflected in the 
later recension of the Old Syriac version repre- 
sented by Sc. In A.D. 411 the Old Syriac version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the auspices of Eabbula, who forcibly 
removed the Biatessaron from, church use in order 
to make room for his new version, viz. the Peshitta. 
As the result of Eabbtila’s action, the Biatessaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
known commentary of St. Ephraem. All interest, 
however, in Tatian’s work did not cease with its 
banishment as a service-book, for about the begin- 
ning of the 6th cent, it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin by an unknown author. This 
translation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably formed the basis 
of the German version made c. 820-830 A.D., and 
this again was utilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as EdiancL The last stage of 
the history of the Biatessaron was not reached until 
the 11th cent., when it was once more rescued 
fi'om obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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JOSEPHUS.— 

i. Life. 

ii. Works. 

1. The Jewish War. Sources and contents. 

2. The Antiquities. Contents and sources. Character 

of Josephus as a historian. 

3. The Life. 

4. The contra Apionem. 

Projected works. Works attributed to Josephus. 

iiL The Bible of Josephus, and his treatment of the Biblical 

narrative. 

1. Text. 

2. Canon of OT. 

3. Additions to Biblical narrative, mainly derived from 

Rabbinic tradition. 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives, 

6. Rationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 

6. Prophecies in the OT. 

iv. Relation of Josephus to Philo and Alexandrian Judaism. 

V. The alleged witness of Josephus to Christ. 

vi. Style. 

vii. Editions and Translations. 

Literature. 

i. Life. — Josephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would be described by his countrymen, — or 
Flavius Josephus, to give him the name which he 
adopted out of gratitude for the benefits conferred 
on him by the Flavian emperors, —was born in 
the first year of the emperor Caligula, A.D. 37 or 
38 {Vita, o;* cf. Ant. XX. 267, where he identifies 
the thirteenth year of Bomitian’s reign with the 
fifty-sixth of his own life). He was of priestly 
descent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty - four priestly courses ; while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with the royal 
Hasmonsean house {Vita, 2). So precocious was 
he in his studies, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
concerning the Law was sought by the chief 
priests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation, — Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes,— and finally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. He returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisaic party, whose doc- 
trines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A.D. 63, 
he went to Kome to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been imprisoned by Felix and 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperor. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul a few years earlier, 
suffered shipwreck, but was picked up with some 
of his companions by a ship of Gyrene and brought 
safely to Puteoli. There he fell in with Aliturus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through the 
influence of this man with Poppiea, the shameless 
mistress and afterwards wife of Nero, who co- 
quetted with Judaism [Josephus’ remark, 
ydp Ant. XX. 195, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte], he obtained the release of the priests, and 
returned to Palestine laden with presents. The 

* For the sake oi’ brevity we’ have used the sections into 
which Niese has divided the text. These are also given in 
brackets in the other principal critical edition— that of Naber. 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synchronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city ; hut the earlier dates now generally assigned 
to the latter portion of the Apostle’s life* force 
us to the conclusion that he had already been 
liberated, and that his liberation cannot have been 
in any way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewish priest became acquainted at this time with 
the life and ^vork of the Apostle it is impossible 
to say : he has at all events maintained the same 
silence with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus with a sense of the invincible power of 
Rome; and on his return to Judaea, where he 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first tried to pacify the war party, but 
in vain {Vita, 17). After the defeat of Cestius 
Callus, the governor of Syria, in the defiles near 
Beth-horon, towards the end of A.D. 66, he realized 
that the irrevocable step had been taken. Josephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was appointed to the 
important post of the command of Calilee {BJ n. 
568 ; Vita, 28). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly party obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of his frequent assertions of his skill and 
strategy, he does not seem to have possessed many 
of the qualities necessary to a successful general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unwilling to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
first steps were to fortify the principal places, to 
reform the army after the Roman model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers (BJ 
II. 577), and to appoint a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galilaeans, who were to 
try cases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the fidelity of the district ( Vita, 79). But his 
efforts to enforce discipline and to secure the 
allegiance of the Galilseans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Giscnala, who afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the siege of Jerus^em ; and the 
spring of A.D. 67 was chiefly spent in civil war and 
in avoiding plots against his life. He was sus- 
pected, perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 
designs of betraying the country to Rome. At 
length John sent to the capital, accusing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high priest Ananus and the principal men 
of the city to recall him from the command {BJ 

II. 627 ; Vita, 189). An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was accordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was reinstated {Vita, 
309). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
vancing from Antioch upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the subject {BJ 

III. 137), at length threw himself into Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus has given us a detailed 
account in the third book of the Jewish War, with 
much encomium upon his own skill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting his post and saving himself by 
flight. At length a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Romans that the sentinels could no longer 


* The close of the Acts is placed early in a.d. 69 by Harnach 
In 61 by Turner, 62 by Eamaay, and 63 by LigThtfoofe (see art 
Ohroitoloot 01 NT ln voL i p. 424). 


keep awake through the niglit, and advised them 
to make an attack in tlie early morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the jilace was taken after 
a siege of forty - seven days, on the 1st of tins 
month Panemos (July a.d. 67). Josephus with 
forty others concealed himself in an underground 
cavern, where he was discovered by the Romans. 
He was ready to surrender himself, bnt^ was pre- 
vented by his comrades, ^v^ho insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands^ or Ms 
own. Josephus, by some stratagein, prevailed cn 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
[* whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence’ are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without diiliculty 
he persuaded to seek liberty along with himself. 
Being brought before Vespasian, he posed as a 
propliet, and foretold the elevation of the general 
and his son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been repeated by 
Roman historians — Suetonius {Vesp, 5) and Dio 
Cassius (Ixvi. 1). Rabbinical tradition ascribes a 
similar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Saccai, and botli emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. Hist. ii. 78, the 
priest Basil ides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian; 
Suetonius, Vesp. 5, Titus, 5). Both Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coming from the 
East would become masters of the world (Tac. 
Hist. V. 13; Suet. Vesp. 4). Josephus could not 
but be aware of this belief, and might with no 
great shrewdness be able to read the signs of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero’s 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 
year. 

By the end of A.D. 67 the wdiole of Northern 
Palestine \vas in the hands of the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to he taken. But its capture w* as delayed 
by the events of a.d. 68, which dre\v the attention 
of the generals to the West. News came first of 
the death of Nero, wiiich took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of Galha, 
Otho, and Viteliius. In July A.D. 69 Vespasian’s 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
had now come true ; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck off*, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds {BJ IV. 622). He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, and from 
there was sent back with Titus to take part in the 
siege of Jerusalem ( Vita, 416). It is not the place 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, \vhich the historian has narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jeioish War. The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus {BJ V, 361, 
VI. 96) ; on one occasion he was hit by a stone, 
and barely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (BJ v, 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two fires ; for, while 
bitterly bated by the Jew^s, he was suspected by 
the Romans of treachery whenever they met with 
a reverse {Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
offered by Titus the choice of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a copy 
of the Scriptures and the life of his brother and 
fifty friends. Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about a hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
was granted an estate outside Jerusalem {Vita, 
422). He sailed with Titus to Rome, and witnessed 
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fclie gorgeous triumphal procession of the two 
eiuperorg., of which he has left us a description 
[BJ VII. 123 ff.). And now the erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a life of ease as 
a litUrateur. He was given apartments by Ves- 
pasian in the house which the latter had occupied 
before he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Iloman citizenship and a pension ( Vita, 423) : he 
was thus among the^ first to be placed on the ‘ civil 
list ’ which was instituted by that emperor (Suet. 
Vesp. 18 : * Primus e fisco Latinis Gra'-cisque 
rhetoribus annua centena constituit’). He was 
also awarded a further grant of land in Judjea. 
But the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 
him, and his security was from time to time 
endangered by their accusations. He mentions 
one Jonathan in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Gyrene, who accused him of complicity 
in bis designs ; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death {BJ vil. 
437 ; Vita, 424), Under Titus and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same honourable treat- 
ment ; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judeea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of Agrippa ii. {Vita, 359), who 
died in the third year of Trajan’s reign, a.d. 100 
(Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 33). 

The accuracy of the statement of Photius has, however, been 
called in question, and Niese {Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 
193 ff.), identifying Epaphroditus, the patron of the historian, 
with the freedraan of Nero, has conjectured that Josephus was 
involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet. Dom, 14), falling a 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian about a.d. 95. 

Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Kome, and that his works were 
placed in the public library {BB hi. 9). He was 
married at least four times {BJ v. 419 ; Vita, 414, 
415, 427) : for his family connexions, see Schiirer, 
GJV^ i. 77 [BJF I. i. 81]. 

ii. WOEKS. — In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus composed the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Antiquities, the Life, and the treatise Against 
Apion ; nor is there sufficient ground for believing 
that he wrote any others. 

1. The JewisA War, — This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the fact that it had been preceded by other 
accounts of the war {BJ, ad init.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the building of the 
temple of Pax {BJ vii. 158), which, according to 
Dio Cassius (Ixvi. 15), was dedicated in A.D. 75. 
It was composed, in the first place, in the writer’s 
native tongue, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
benefit of the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (rots 
^appdpoLs, BJ I. 3), and was afterwards ren- 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved ; probably it was a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introductory books and the closing book of the 
BJ. For the translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work, Josephus employed certain 
coUaborateurs {xpv^dpevbs tl<tl irpbs t^v 'WOiTivlda 
ffw'epyots, c, Ap, i. 50). Copies were pre- 
sented to Vespasian and Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, mdsoM 
to Herod Agrippa II. and other learned men among 
his countrymen, all of whom, Josephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy of his work (c. Ap. L 61 f.). 
Titus himself affixed his imprimatur^ and Agrippa 

wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
{Vita, 363 fi’.). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
parts, for Agrippa asks for the rest to be sent to 
him, while he otters to supplement tlie information 
of the writer at their next meeting {ib. ). 

This is undoubtedly a careful piece of work. 

The writer held the important post of commandeji 
of the forces in Galilee at the opening of the war, 
and throughout the siege of Jerusalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. A great part of 
his account of the war must have been written 
froni notes made during the events wliich he de- 
scribes; though he must also, especially in the 
openirm- books, have had access to literary materiak 

He realized the magnitude and importance of the 
crisis [his exordium appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thucydides with regard 
to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a high 
degree of literary skill in his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* and the bias which he 
shows, writing as he does under Imperial super- 
vision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman generals. Thus his ac- 
count of the desire of Titus to spare the temple 
{BJ VI. 124, 236 If.) runs counter to that of Sulpicius 
Severus, probably derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to which the general gave his sanction to 
its destruction [‘ At contra alii et Titus ipse ever- 
tendum in primis tern plum censebant,’ Ohron. ii. 

30]. His representation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the obstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 
antagonism to his old enemy in Galilee, John of 
Gischala. The rhetorical speeches which are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the Antiquities, are a device which he shares 
in common with most ancient historians. 

Contents, — Book i. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod. Book ll. 
carries on t)ie history from the accession of Arche- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gallus near Beth- 
horon, and the Jewish preparations for the war. 
Book in. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Book IV. contains the final scenes of the Galiliean 
campaign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, from which he 
is called away to Rome on being elected emperor 
by his army. Book V. contains a description 
of the city and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the first and second 
walls. Book VI. describes the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antonia, 
which is rapidly followed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Book Vll. narrates the return of Titus to 
Rome, the triumph of the generals, and the 
capture of Machserus and Masada, the last strong- 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents. 

Sources. — The summary in Books i. and II. of 
the events from Judas Maccabseus to the outbreak 
of the war seems to be extracted from some Uni- 
versal History, which contained occasional refer- 
ence to Jewish history. It is most probable that 
this source was the great work of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Anti- 
quities, where the description is far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally verbatim agreement 

* Tacitus {Mist, v, 13) gives the total number of the besieged 
as 600,000. According to Jos. (JBJ v. 669) that was the number 
of dead among the poorer classes alone, whose bodies were 

thrown out at the gates. 
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between the two works, forms an interesting 
study. 

2. The Antiquities, — In this comprehensive work 
Josephus undertook to give a history of his nation 
from the creation of the world to the outbreak of 
the Jewish War. He tells us that he had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 
of the labour which it cost him, and how, after 
naany misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
1 ditus that he was instigated to complete it {Ant, I. 

Off.). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
I not only the Antiquities but also the Life and the 
eordra Apionem, has often been identified with the 
I freedman and secretary of Nero ; hut as the latter 
was put to death hy Doniitian (Suet. Bom. 14), 
and the Life at all events was written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Schurer considers that the patron of Josephus 
should rather he identified with the grammarian 
of the name who, according to Snidas, lived in 
Rome under the emperors from Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library ; the name, however, 
was not an uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the fifty-sixth of the life of the 
historian (A.B. 93-94, Ant, XX. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer’s omi {ih,\ and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title (lovdaiK^i 
’ApxatoXo 7 k) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historical work of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, entitled 'Pwptal’/d? ^Apxo^t-oXoyla, 

Contents.--'ln Books l.~x. the narrative closely 
follows the Biblical account down to the Ba%- 
lonian captivity. Book XI. embraces the period 
from the return under Cyrus to Alexander the 
Great : Xii. continues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maccabaeus (B,c. 161); XIII. gives the 
history of the Hasmonsean house to tiie death 
of Alexandra (B.c. 67); xrv. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus ll. and Hyrcanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Herod to the 
throne of Judaea (B.O. 37); XV., xvi., and the 
first half of xvn. describe Herod’s reign (B.C. 
37-4) : the rest of XVII. the reign of Archelaus 
(B.c. 4 to 6 A.D.) ; XVIII. contains a collection of 
notices with regard to Quirinius, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa I., and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gaius to erect his statue in the 
temple : the greater part of XIX. is occupied with 
the events leading up to the assassination of Gaius 
and the accession of Claudius (A.D. 41) ; the re- 
mainder of XIX. and XX. give a summary history 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 66. 

" Sources, — For the first ten books the principal 
source was the LXX text of the Bible, with occa- 
sional recourse to the Hebrew. This was supple- 
j mented by various legends, derived in part from 
Rabbinic tradition : for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further supported by 
quotations froni secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(I. 93, 107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
ciis (I. 94 with other writers, 108 with others, 159 
Avith others, vii. 101), the Sibylline Oracles (i. 
US), Alexander Polyhistor (I. 240), for the annals 
Tyre to Menander (vin. 144, 324, ix. 283) and 
Dins (VIII. 147) and the original Tyrian archives 
(yin. 55), also to Herodotus (viii. 157, 253, 260, 
x.^20), Megasthenes, Diodes, and Philostratns (X. 
227 f. ). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in I. 94, 1071, 1681 (cl the list in c. An. , ii. 84) 
it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other names are simply 
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taken over from that author, of whom Josephui 
made considerable use in writing his Antiquities. 
It is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned ; a 
parade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
Greek readers for whom the history was written. 
Freudenthai [Hellenistiche Stuclien, * Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
also acquainted with the Hellenistic versions of 
the Biblical narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
by Demetrius and Artapanus ; but his knowledge 
of these was probably indirect, being derived from 
the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The account of the return from the Captivit;^ is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LXX, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources used for the 
post-Biblical period is a more difficult matter, and 
in recent times has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. For the next two and a half centuries 
of Jewish history Josephus has little or no infor- 
mation ; the interval from Nehemiah to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.0. 175) is bridged over by some legends 
with regard to Alexander (end of Book xi.), a 
long extract from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Oniaa 
the nigh priest, to Ptolemy Euergetes (Book xn.). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mac- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.C. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maccabees. There 
can be no doubt that Josephus used the Greek 
version of that book, and not, as has been main- 
tained, the lost Hebrew original ; but the almost 
complete neglect of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus’ copy. Some use has been made of Poly- 
bius, who is quoted in xn. 135 and 358. For the 
later history of the Hasmonsean houses after the 
point where the narrative of Polybius ended {B.o. 
146), Josephus appears to have been without any 
special Jewish authorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His principal sources at this point were the lost 
history of Strabo and the voluminous work (ex- 
tending to 144 hooks) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. From Books xm. 
to XVI. of the Antiquities references to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolaus is quoted in XII, 
127, xni. 250, 347, XIV. 9, 68, 104, XVI. ISSff.j 
Strabo in Xill. 286, 319 (344 Timagenes, prob- 
ably from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, XIV. 35, 68, 104, 
111, 114 ff., 138, XV. 10.* It has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese {HermeSt xi. [1876] pp. 466-488) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of place in the history (XIV. 35, 
1381); emphasis is also laid on the ica^ with 
which the quotations from historians are intro- 
duced, as though they were merely intended to cor- 
roborate an account derived from other sources. 
These arguments have, however, been sufficiently 
answered by Schurer. He has traced the use of 
Strabo even where he is not named. The mis- 
placing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
by the fact that Nicolaus was at those points the 
main authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the extant fragments of Ms work, may 

*Livy is oace named (xiv. 08 ), but it is not likeSy thal 
J^osephus made any use of his history. 
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alno be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this 
|:ortion of the Antiquities, 

There remains one argument to be considered 
which has been adduced in favour of this theory 
of an anonymous source. Destinon {Die Quellen 
des F, JosepJmSj 18S2} was the first to call special 
attention to the use of the phrase /ca^cbs 8ed7jX(Jl}icafj.€v 
{tcadib^ de8't}\wai) in several instances where the 
references cannot be verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. The phrase is employed at the end 
of sections dealing witfi the history of the Seleucid 
tlynasty, or, more generally, with the affairs of 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to 
.Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history by J ose- 
|)hiis, Destinon maintained that these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non-J ewish and the Jewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already combined Jewish and heatlien 
materials. Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his history already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 
occasional references to other historians such as 
Strabo and Nicolaus. The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are interspersed throughout the 
part which is based on 1 Maccabees; and Josephus, 
it is alleged, did not use that book at first hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, which at first sight appears highly 
improbable, cannot be ligiitly dismissed. Such 
careless copying of autiiorities is not without 
parallels in ancient history ; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which the last word has not yet been said. 
Tlie facts are as follows : — (1) The first instance of 
the phrase occurs in Ant, VII. 393, Kad(hs Kai 4v 
dWoij dedrjXdbKa^uev [Hyrcanus opens David’s tomb 
and bribes Antiochus Eusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. This might be a reference to 
the parallel account in BJ I. 61 ; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise {Ant. xiii. 
73, 173, xvm. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to be noted. (2) In Ant. XL 305, /cadets 
iv dXkoLs dedTfjXcoraL [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is used, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
Books XII. and XIII. the personal and 

tlie impersonal ded’/jXuraL are used interchangeably 
with some variation of readings in the MSS, and 
the reference is usually to the Seleucids {Xil. 244, 
39i», XIII. 36, 61, 108, 119, 186, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Book XIV. the impersonal is 

always used, and in two instances the phrase be- 
comes ‘ as has been shown by others ’ (xiv. 122 
dXXwz/, 301 Trap’ dXXots). The last instance, also with 
dednXwrat, is XVIII. 54 [the death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19]. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian affairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal dedriXiiiKafiev in Book XIli., there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct- 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
BJ and A7it, in the following cases is specially 
interesting: — 

BJ I. 179 [death of Ant. xiv. 119 Jthe 
Crassus] irepl Siv oif pvv same] ebs koX ip aXXoi.s 

Kaipos Xiyetp. deorjXojTac. 

BJ I. 182 [Parthian Ant. XIV. 122 [the 
war of Cassius] T€pi same] ebs Kal vir* aXXwv 

ip iripoLS ipovpep. dedi^Xcarai,. 

In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 
description ‘ elsewhere ’ ; in the latter work the 
reader is referred to other writers. There can be 
no doubt that Josephus used the same authority 
or authorities when writing the parallel portions 
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in BJ and Ant.^ and it looks as if the common 
source at this point had some such phrase as /cai9tbs 
ip ciXXoLs dedrjXibm/jLepf which Josephus has retained 
with various slight modifications. On the other 
hand, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern history which still remained un- 
written in A.D. 93 (the date of Aoit.) ; that he had 
his own earlier work before him as well as the 
common source when writing Ant. ; and that he 
has simply repeated himself, altering the phrase 
in view of his failure to carry out the projected 
Syrian history. But the former explanation ap- 
pears to be the simpler of the two. 

The following general observations may be made 
with regard to the phenomena, (a) The explana- 
tion that naturally suggests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a work on the Seleucids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com. on Is 11, 
ad init. : ‘ Intel ligant me non omnium probare 
fidem . . sed ad distinctionem Joseph! Por- 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac qumstione plurima 
disputarunt’), which implies that .Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Daniel. Such a 
work would of course have dealt Avith the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allusion to it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in A^it. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
vanity must have led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

[b) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 
Josephus is elsewhere generally accurate in the 
matter of references : the formulas of reference 
used in the verifiable references are not unlike 
tliat used in the un verifiable cases; the tirst 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to /carets dedTjX^Kajiep {Ant, XIII. 
347) : Josephus does not give the impression of 
being such a careless compiler as this theory would 
require us to assume, (c) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a source, it is simpler, with Schiirer, 
to identify this source with Nicolaus, in whose Uni- 
versal History one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer, (c?) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an earlier 
source, we may, with Driiner {Unters^icMmgen 
iiher Josephus, Marburg, 1896), suppose that Jose- 
phus refers to a preliminary work {Vorarheit) to 
the Antiquities, which was never given to the 
world, in which he briefly sketched the history 
of the Seleucids. Niese {Hist. Zeitsohidft, Bd. 
Ixxvi.) regards the phrase merely as ‘ a con- ' 
venient and euphonious formula for breaking off 
the narrative ’ ; but this leaves unexplained its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

For the history of Herod the Great, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (XIV. 158- 
xvn. 192), there can be little doubt that the prin- 
cipal source was Nicolaus of Damascus, from 
whom also, apparently, was derived the much 
briefer account in the BJ. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more than once censures him for the 
partiality which he shows to that monarch (xiv. 9, 
XVI. 183 ff*.). He appears to have had access also 
to some document in which an unfavourable view' 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the ‘Memoirs of king Herod’ (ra vTrofjLPifjfjLaTci rd 
rod pmtXicas "Epebdov, XV. 174) ; hut it is doubtful 
whether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
difference in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Flerod. In 
BJ the external history of the reign is first given, 
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ending with an aceount of Herod’s buildings (to 
I. 430) ; and then, as a pendant to the picture of 
the patent prosperity {al ^iraidpoi eijirpayiaL), is 
added the tragic story of the domestic dissensions. 
In Ant. this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa l. is reached. AYith regard 
to him, Josephus would be able to obtain full in- 
formation from bis son Agrippa II., who had already 
offered his assistance in the composition of the 
BJ ( Vita^ 366) ; and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recollections, j 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
Ant. is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant story of the assassination of 
Gains and the accession of Claudius is given : it 
occupies the greater part of Book xix. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary importance for the Eoman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the history of 
Ciuvius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Gains came to his end, and of wdiom 
a remark is quoted by Josephus [Ant. XIX. 91 f.) ; 
but we do not know that Ciuvius’ work embraced 
more than the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.D. 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the succession of the high priests ; and at the 
close (XX. 224-251) he gives an enumeration of 
them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work he must have had access to the 
priestly records, which, as he tells us, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c. Ap. i. 36). 

Of great value for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly concerning exemptions granted to Je^vs, 
wdiich Josephus has grouped together at various 
points in the narrative (xni. 260 ff., XIV. 149 ff*., 
185-267, 306 ff., XVI. 162-173). Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt; whence Josephus 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the archives in the Capitol at Rome 
(xiv. 188, 266); but it is improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor w^ere preserved 
there. Niese {Hermes, xi. [1876] 466 ff.) has con- 
jectured from Ant. XVI, 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ing the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar decrees, 
that a collection of them had already been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Schurer (C? i. 86, note) has 

shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the character of Josephus as a historian, 
very various estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a /Grjecus Livius’ 
{Ep. 22), to that of some modern critics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross misrepre- 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is. 
evident on the face of it. Its object is to represent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best light to 
Greek readers. This has occasioned the suppres- 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a skilful compilation, 
its value naturally varying with that of the autho- 
rities consulted, while the criticisms passed upon 
Nicolaus (XIV. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversified by 
legendary additions culled from all sources. Nor, 


it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater pieturesqueness, refrain from add- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the strength of contending armies, names of 
localities, and the like (see Briiner, Untersuch. 
iiber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, p. 39 ff,). He, how- 
ever, professes in several passages to have a high 
ideal of a historian’s duty {e.g. Ant. xiv. 1 ff , xx. 
154 ff. ; c. Ap. i. 24 ff.); and, speaking generally, 
one must grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he reaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
a high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of tlie very foremost rank, while 
in extent .and comprehensiveness he is far in advance 
of any of his pindecessors in the same field. 

[For the sources of i\\& Antuiuities, see especially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. Josephus, Leipzig, 
1879 ; Destinon. Die Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882 ; with the reviews of Schlirer in Theolog. Litera- 
turzeit, 1879, col. 567 tf. ; 1882, col. 388 tf.]. 

3. The so-called Life ('Icoo-Z/ttoc /3i'os) is appended 
in the MSS to the xintiquities, and was certainly 
composed by J osephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at least six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown by the promise at the end of the AnL (xx. 
266) of a brief account as to the author’s family 
and life ; by the fact that the Life begins without 
any prefatory remarks, being linked on to the Ant. 
by the particle ol, and closes with a dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquities (rip irdo-av r^s 
dpxatoXo 7 ias dvaypacp'i^v) to Epaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 430; 
Ant. I. 8) ; and by the fact that a passage from the 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius (HE 
iii. 10). On the other hand, the Antiquities con- 
tains a formal conclusion of its own (XX. 267 f.), 
and was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.D. 93-94, ib.), while the Life implies 
that Agrippa ll. was already dead (359 f.) i and we 
learn from Photius (Bihl., Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 100). 
The probability is that the autobiography wms an 
afterthought, which was appended to later copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain- 
ing the promise of the Life [Ant. XX. 266) was then 
inserted for the first time. The immediate occasion 
for the production of the Life was the appearance 
of a rival history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer accused Josephus of 
being the real cause of the outbreak of the war with 
Rome (Vita, 340). Justus had written his history 
twenty years before, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back until the chief actors in the war 
were dead, wdien there wms nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
work, with its damaging criticisms, was likely to 
endanger the secure position which Josephus had 
won for himself at Rome, and the earlier historian 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Life, 
then, by no means answ^ers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com- 
mander in Galilee before the outbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epilogue. The defence which Josephus 
makes against Justus is an extremely lame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took in organ- 
izing the forces of the country against Rome, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. It is an obviously one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive self -laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the historian’s works. 

4. Against Apion, a work in two books. — The 
title, by which it is ordinarily known, is neither a 
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suitable one, since Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. It occurs 
hrst in Jerome. The older designations, both of 
which may be original, are Ilepi ttjs tQv TouSatwj^ 
(Eus. //i? iii. 9) and rods “EXXiymsr 
(Porphyry, de Abstin. iv. 11). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities, and a 
refutation of current attacks upon, and groundless 
prejudices against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting glimpse of the anti-Semitism of the 
hrst century. The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Greeks, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writings 
witli the carefully preserved and unanimous records 
of the Jews. He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiquity of his 
nation from Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldscan, and 
Greek sources. He passes next to a refutation of 
the malignant and often absurd accusations brought 
against his country by Manetho, Chseremon, Lysi- 
machus, Apollonius Molo, and, the greatest 
oflender of all, Apion. The object of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as a grammarian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, he must nave been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickname of ‘ cyrnbaliira mundi,’ given him 
by Tiberius, corroborates the impression which we 
derive from Josephus ; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the counter- embassy of the Alexandrian Jew^s, 
headed by Philo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and his code, and contrasts his concep- 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the gods 
current among the Greeks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned and 
well worked out. The satire directed against 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (ii. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
treatise gives us a higher idea than that we should 
form from his other works of the writer’s literary 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for his 
country’s religion. A special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Antiquities), but whether 
before or after the Life is uncertain. 

Projected Works, ^ At the close of the 
Antiq^iities, Josephus, after promising a brief 
autobiography, the Life which Ave possess, an- 
nounces his intention, God willing, of writing two 
future works : (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history of his nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian ; and (2) a work 
in four books ‘ on the opinions held by us Jews 
concerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others are forbidden.’ * Neither of these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried out. But the 
work * On Customs and Causes,’ Ilepl eQQ>v Kal clItlQp 
[Ilepi idojp Kal vdpLuv or ij alri>o\oyia are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the four books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written (BJ v. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the to. The treatise was 

to contain, e* <7., an explanation why the first day 

*Tt is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 
two distinct works— one on the Being of God, and one on the 
Laws 
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is spoken of as ‘day one’ (A?nf. I. 29; cf. Philo, 
de Opif Mundi, 9, r^v rod uorjrov Kbdfiov 
fiovadiK^v ’^xopTos ; the reasons for the dress 

worn by the high priest {BJ v. 237), for the 
practice of circumcision [Ant. i. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shewbread every sabbath {Am 
III, 143), for the various sacrifices {Ant, III. 257), 
for the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats {Ant. ill. 259) ; and a general rationale of 
Jewish laws and customs {Ant. iv. 198). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, apparently, 
unfulfilled. Such a work would probably have 
reserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 
itional lore, and jmt beyond a doubt tlie question 
whether Josephus was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a comparison between the 
allegorical treatment of Scripture by the two 
writers would have been interesting. 

Works attributed to Josephus,— T he so- 
called Book of Maccabees, or ILepl aCroKparopos 

AoyLo-pov, Avas attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
{MJS iii. 10) and other Patristic Avriters. This 
rhetorical exercise has some points in common 
Avith Josephus ; but that he Avas the author of it is 
disproved by the fact that it appears as an anony- 
mous AA^ork in many MSS, by difierences of stjde, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, a 
book of which Josephus shows no knowledge in 
the Antiquities. The work, Ilepl rod Tavros | ilepl 
TTjs ToO wavrbs alrias, or Ilepl rijs rod iraprbs ovcias], 
ascribed by Photius {Bibl., Cod. 48) to JosepVuis, is 
of Christian origin, and its autlior is almost cer- 
tainly Hippolytus. On the alleged Avork of Jose- 
phus on the Beleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465^\ 
iii. The Bible of Josephus and his 'freat- 

MENT OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE.— 1. Text.— 
In the Preface to the Antiquities, Josephus professes, 
that his account is based directly on the HebreAv 
writings, implying that he has translated them 
himself for his Greek readers {Ant. 1. 5, 4k r(av 
*B/?pal‘/caJv fiedTjppTjvev/xePTjv ypapfidriav ; cf. X. 218, 
Avhere his task is declared to be not to explain 
the difficulties of Scripture, but merely pera^pi^eLv 
rds 'EjSpatoji/ ^i^Xovs els rfjv 'EXXdba yXCrrap). In 
reality this is not the case The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout his Avork is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com- 
monly knoA\m as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the historian’s paraphrase : passages occur which 
are peculiar to the Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew {e.g. the vapid 
answer of David to Goliath’s question, ‘Am I a 
dog?’ dXX’ ^ xelpw kvv6s, 1 S 17^® [A9tt. VI. 

186]; cf. also Ant. Vll. 173 with 2 S 13^b Ant. Vll. 
190 with 2 S 14^^ Ant. VIII. 17 with 1 K 2^7 ^al 
ihpKwev K.T.X.). The writer’s dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use Avhich 
he makes of 1 Esdras {including the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew equiva- 
lent) and of the LXX additions to Esther. There 
can be no doubt that he has also used the Greek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost HebreAv original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol- 
lowed, Mez {DieBibel des Josephus, 1895) has made 
a special study of the subject for the historical 
books from Joshua to the end of the Books of 
Kings. He has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT or from the LXX. The con- 
clusions to Avdiich he comes are as follows : (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus Avhere 
ttee is a diversity of reading. This statement 
is essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David to Goliath, men- 
tioned above (I S 17^®), occurs in B but is absent 
from A, the Lucianic text, and the Hebrew 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely, 

(3) In the Books of Samuel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
language he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci- 
sion.* Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianic text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the Greek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A cexc i > against 
the B text (see vol. i. p. 702 f.) In i A.accabees, 
w’here B is wanting, Josephus sides with as 
against A.t 

Whether, and how far, Josephus used the 
Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education would be almost as well 
acq main ted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day ; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which he rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(F'ito, 418) are very slight. Practicality, the only 
hint wliich he gives of a knowledge of Hebrew, 
and the only criterion wdiieh he offers us for test- 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to he found 
in the etymological explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive ; many of these explanations, however, wdiere 
they are not easily dediicible from Scripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary Midrashmi; 
while occasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names {Ant. II. 228) and 'lepoa-oXvfia [BJ 

VI. 438), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
readers, and accepts incorrect, or at best extremely 
doubtLil, etymologies. See, on the whole subject, 
Siegfried, ‘ Ifie Hebrdischen Wort erklarun gen des 
Josephus’ {ZATWi 1883, pp. 32-52). 

2. Canon of OT. — Josephus, as we have seen, in 
writing his AntiquituSy draws freely upon Greek 
hooks, such as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 
were never regarded as canonical ; and no hint is 
given that the information derived from them is 
less trustworthy chan that contained in the can- 
onical books. In the opening of his work, using 
rhetorical language, he declares that ‘the holy 
writings contain the history of five thousand years’ 
(I 13; cL XX. 259 ffi). jBut that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonical books is made plain by a well-known 
passage in the contra Apionem, which is of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
m ust be quoted in full. Contrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew records, he says {c. Ap. i. 
37 ff.) : ‘The writing [of the Scriptural records] 
■\^'as not within the power of all alike : nor is there 
any inherent discrepancy in what is written. It 
fell to the prophets alone to learn the events of 
the highest and most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direct inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, follows that we do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No ; we have 
but two -and - twenty books, wliich contain the 
record of all time, and are justly credited. J And 
of these, five are those of Moses, containing the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 

* It is to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
extermination of the tribe of Benjamin), placing them at the 
beginningof his account of the Judges. • 

T The HelJeniised forms of Hebrew proper names employed by 
Josephus are given in Hr. Redpatb’s Supplement to the Sep^ 
tm-gint Concordance (Fasc. i., Oxford, 1900), 

I The word (‘which are with justice believed to be 
livine*) is an addition of Eusebius, HE iii. 10. 


the death of Moses : this period is little short of 
three thousand years. And from tlie death of 
Moses until that of Artaxerxes,"*' the successor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, tlie prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of tlieir time 
in thirteen hooks. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and counsels for the life of men. 
But from Artaxerxes until our own time records of 
all things have been kept, but they have not been 
considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
of previous times, because there has not been the 
(same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.’ 
He goes on to say that, although so long a time has 
elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no erne 
has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
alter anything ; and that all Jews from their birth 
instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need be, to die on their behalf. 

In this statement the following points are 
noticeable, {a) In the time of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture which had long ])een recog- 
nized. The test of the canon ieity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus {Ant. XI. 184) and the LXX represents 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing later 
than its reputed date was regarded as canonical. 
The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken tc 
be : (1) the 5 books of the Pentateuch ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges-}- Ruth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Cliron., Ezra and Neh., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah -f Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all) ; (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘ the hymns ’), Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes (‘the practical precepts ’).~(5) There is a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
grapha. The second group of historical-prophetical 
books has in Josephus been increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangement is not 
chronological, nor based on the subject-matter, 
but is the result of the gradual growth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arrangement had already been attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use ; 
but the exact division into groups of 5, 13, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records of his nation, should place together all 
the historical or quasi-historical books. —(c) The 
number of hooks is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner J ewish emimeration, as 24. Josepluis 
is the only Jewish writer who gives the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra- 
dition, ap. Eus. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sam, and Kings) ; the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Prophets, 9 of Hagio- 
graplia, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 books (see Ryle, Canon of 01\ 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at by joining Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam. to Jeremiah ; and a fanciful ex- 
planation was found for it in the number cf letters 
m the Hebrew alphabet (Origen, Jerome, etc.). 
It is curious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obscure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books ; it 
may have been a later play of the imagination 
(Biihl), possibly the invention of Origen, who is 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to another reading, ‘ until Artaxerxes.* 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no doubt that the 
number 22 in Josephus was arrived at by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Gratz’s inference, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs had not been 
received into the Canon when Josephus wrote. 
See, further, Ryle, Canon of OT, 168-166, and the 
works of Buhl and \¥ildeboer on the OT Canon ; 
also art. OT Canon in vol. iii. p. 607 i 

In a passage where allusion is made to the writings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant. x. 79) there is an enigmatical 
statement that Ezekiel was the first to write tivo books concera- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivity. Two 
explanations have been suggested for the two books :‘(1) The 
prophec.N' of Ezekiel may have been divided into two parts, 
chs. 1-39 and 40-48. But the latter portion contains no refer- 
ence to the Exile. (2) The second hook has been supposed to 
be an apocryphal work, from which are taken certain quota- 
tions made by Clem. Alex, and others which are not to be 
traced in the canonical Ezekiel (Fabricius, Codex Pseudepig. i. 

11 1 7). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, i,e. before Jeremiah. Eicbborn and Bertholdt 
have taken the words to refer to Jeremiah, and a division of 
iiis prophecy into two parts. See Jouvn. Theol. Stud. iv. p. 
258 f. 

3. Additions to the Biblical narrative, mainly 
derived from Bahbinic tradition. — Joseiihus has, 
with a view to x'endering the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diversified 
and amplified it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived from Rabbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew- 
ish history, (3) those which are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always ; 
easy to distinguish between these three classes, j 
and the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for which Rabbinic 
parallels have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. For a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinism, the reader is referred to 
the article of Edersheiin in the Diet, of Christian 
Biography, and to the\vorks of Bloch [Die Quellen) 
and others, t Edersheim, whose profound study of 
Rabbinic literature gives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Josephus’ knowledge of tradition 
was, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superhcial. 

We may begin by grouping together those addi- 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
fication of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing different passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named *the 
identification of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon= 
Ganges, Hiddekel = Tigris (so LXX) = Ai 7 Xd^ [Ant. 
I. 38 f.) ; *it was Nimrod, the builder of cities (Gn 
10^^}, who counselled the building of the Tower of 
Babel, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
[Ant. I. I13ff‘.) ; Uan was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-dan [xint. i. 177) ,* Abraham’s de- 
scendants by Keturah occupied Troglodytis [Ant. i. 
239, II. 213, where Gn 25® merely names ‘the east 
country ’) ; * the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted 
iM OSes was named Thermuf his [Ant. ii. 224 ; Book 
of J'ubilees ‘ Tlmrmuth ’) ; the injunctions in Nu 
i9 about the red heifer and the cleansing of one 
who touched a dead body are brought into con- 
nexion with the death of Sliriam in Nu 20 [Ant. IV. 
78 ff.); Mount Hor is identified with Petra [AnJ:. 
IV. 82); the mother of Abimelech was named 
Brumah V. 233 ; unnamed in Jg 8®^ ; the 

name is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, Jg 9-^^)’; the name of Jephthah’s burying- 
place was Sebee in Gilead [Ant. v. 270 ; Jg 12’'^ ‘ one 
of the cities of Gilead ’ ; Josephus may have had 
another reading, see Mez, Die BiM des Jos. 16) ; 
Saul’s uncle (1 S 10^^) was Abner (A^it, vi. 58 ; cf. 


1 S 14®^) ; t the mention of Joab cutting off the 
water-supply of the Ammonites [Ant. VII. 159) has 
apparently arisen out of the name, ‘the city of 
waters,’ by which Rabhah is ftalled in 2 S 12^^ ; 
the queen of Sheba appears as the queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia {A^it. vili. 165); the prophet who 
prophesied against the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13^) 
is named ’Iddoop (Ant. vill. 231 : has this arisen 
from Idoti in the LXX, Kal Idob dpBpcoTros rod &eo0?) ; 
an anonymous prophet in 1 K 20 (21)^® who fore- 
told the death of Ahab is identified with Micaiah 
(Ant. viii. 389 ; cf. 403 and 1 K 22®) ; and the 
‘ certain man who drew his bow at a venture ’ and 
gave Allah his death-wound is called "AAca^/os (Ant. 
VIII. 414 ; ? = Naaman) ; * the ‘ certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,’ who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 K 4^), was the widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the time of the famine [Ant. IX. 
47) ; Tarshish, to which Jonah was sailing, is 
identified with Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Euxine Sea [Ant. IX. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend- 
ary additions are the following : Before the' Fall 
all living creatures spoke a corumon language 
[A72t. I. 41), and the serpent for his malignity was 
punished by the loss of speech and feet [Ant. i. 
50 ; so Jubilees, iii. 28, ‘ and on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts . . . for they had all 
spoken one with another with one lip and with 
one tongue ’ ; see Charles’ note ; also the Targuiu 
of pseudo- Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly sbalt thou 
go, and thy feCt sliall he cut off’). Adam had 
daughters as well as sons (A L 52; Jiih. iv. 1). 
Cain averted the punishment of death by a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with his wife 
and lived a life of luxury [Aoit. l. 5811’.). '*^The 
descendants of Seth invented astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
mankind in tlie flood or the fire which Adam 
had predicted [Ant. i. 69 ff'.; cf. Jub. viii, 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been carved on the rock by the Watchers con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies). In Ant. I. 118 the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the Avincls 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Babel (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 101 ff). Abra- 
ham’s knowledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one God [Ant. l. 155 ff'.) ; in Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah ; 
while Abraham consorts with the most learned of 
the Egyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy [Ant, i. 164 ff). Potipliar’s wife 
selects for her temptation of Joseph the occasion 
of h, public festival, from which she begs to be 
excused on the plea of illness [Ant. II. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams was shown li ini 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him [A7it. II. 75). 
* The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh liy 
a kpoypa/xpaTeiJs, and to his father Amram by God 
[Ant. II. 205, 217) ; his mother was granted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escaped detection 
[Ant. II. 218). Moses’ height and beauty (Ant. II. 
224) were a common topic in tradition (cf. Ac 7"®). 

Josephus tells a story of how the child was 
broiiglit to Pharaoh, and* how, when the king play- 
fully placed his diadem on bis head, the child cast 
it away and trampled on it ; and how the kpoypa/t- 
pareis detected that this was he wdiose birth he 
had predicted [Ant. ii. 232 ff. ; cf. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, up. Euseb. Prwp. Ev. ix. 440). But the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 


t The present writer has not had access to the works of 
Dnschak (Josephus und die Tradition, Tiennn., 1864), Tachaiier 
{Bas Verhdltniss des F. Jos. zur Bibel wifid zur Tradition, 
Erlangen, 1871), and others named by Schiirer. 


t The scene of a battle between the Philistines and Israelites, 
unnamed in the OT (1 S 281), is given as'Psyav (Ant. vi. 325). 
This, however, as Mez has suggested, may be a corruption oJ 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campaign (AnL 
II. 238-253). The Egyptians, whose country had 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at God’s 
advice appoint Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the enemy, with the help of Thar bis, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries. This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Frcsp. Ev, ix. 432c), who is 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years; Moses 
ultimately gains the atiection of the Ethiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision. The 
Rabbinical accounts (see Edersheim, Diet. Christ. 
Biog. iii. 456) are rather different, representing 
Moses as fighting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ‘ the Cushite woman ’ whom 
Moses married (Nu 12^). Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone him [Ant. Ii. 
327, III. 12 ; with III. 307 cf. Nu 14^®). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers {Ant. ill. 
276, cf. Lv 2F) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, in the story of Rahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
nm (harlot) by ‘innkeeper.’ * Balaam is said to 
have counselled Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it is given later in Nu 3P®). He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros- 
perity {Ant. IV. 128 tf.). As to Moses’ end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by ‘ the senate,’ Eleazar, and Joshua ; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described his own death in Scripture, for fear that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God {Ant.Vf. 324 fi’.). 

For additional legal ordinances^ we may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted {Ant. iv. 219); the forty 
stripes allowed by Dt 25^ become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, ‘forty stripes 
save one’ {Ant. IV. 238, 248; cf. Targ. Jems, i, ; 
2 Co ir^^) ; mention is made of the seven judges 
{Ant. IV. 214, 287) ; * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in battle {Ant. iv. 301 ; cf. Dt 
22® ; Bloch refers to Nazir 59a) ; the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples {Ant. IV. 207 ; c. Ap. ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the LXX of Ex 22^8 deous ov KaKoikoy'^a-^LS 
(where the Targums render by ‘ the judges’). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in books outside the Penta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoah and his wife — how they used constantly 
to^ visit the suburb (r6 Trpodareiop) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah’s jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife {Ant. v. 276 ff.). Solo- 
mon’s judgment is that both children should be 
divided, whicli excites the mockery of the people 
vm. 31 f.) ; the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious in 
Josephus’ time {Ant. Vlli. 45 ff.) ; his road-making 
is described (A wjf. vill. 187) ; his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 
lions (Ant. viiL 195 ; cf. 1 K 7^® lo"^). In the siege 
of Samaria doves’ dung was bought in place of salt 
(Ant. IX. 62). Zedekiah disbelieved the prophecies 
of J eremiah and Ezekiel because of their apparent 


discrepancy with regard to himself (Ant. X. 106). 
A description is given of a w^onderfiil palace which 
Daniel built at Ecbatana, whicli was used as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Partliia (Ant. X. 246). 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives. — J osephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best liglit, passes over in silence some of the less 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birtliright, the story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gn 38), tlie killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
calf, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of sucli incidents as these appears 
certainly to he due to apologetic motives, althougli 
other omissions may be the result of necessary 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfully 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes offered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (Ant. VI. 136), It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
case of tiie sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter (Ant. 
V. 266). The most striking omission of all is that 
of any reference to a Messiah. The words of the 
Lord God to the serpent, ‘It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ occasion no 
allusion to a future deliverer. Jacob’s blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaam’s prophecies 
call forth any 1 int of a Messiah. If Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps w'e should rather say that he studiously 
avoided a topic to which, in the circumstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

5. Rationalistic explanations of the miracnlo^is. 
—Out of regard to the incredulity of his heathen 

! readers, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due tc 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblical account. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own belief 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing ot the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened elVe Ko.rk ^ob\ 7 ]cn,v deov elVe Karh 
■ raMyarov, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, ‘let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things’ {Ant. II. 347 f.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the hitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (Ant. in. 
7 f.) ; cf. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ IV. 462 ff. {voWh Trpoa-xeipovpyijaas 
i7ri<TTr}p.7js). The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna is 
still found in the region (Ant. in. 25, 31 ). As to the 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books [Ant. in. 381). When Elisha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder- 
ness, he w^as enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom [Ant. ix. 37, cf. 2 K 3^^ 
‘neither shall ye see rain’). The story of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘ as I found it recorded’ 
[Ant. IX. 213 f.). The same detachment froni the 
narrative appears in the accounts of the deliver- 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the fiery 
furnace (Ant. X. 214, <?:)a£r(), and of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness (Ant. X. 218 : Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of Herod was due either to God’s wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant XV. 299).^ Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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sufierings brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural causes (AnL vi. 9); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboam a rationalistic explana- 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king’s hand (Ant VIII. 244); Elijah on 
Carmel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal fire among the wood (A^it viii. 
340) ; Daniel’s enemies asserted that the lions left 
him unharmed because they had had their fill of 
food (Ant. X. 260). 

6. Prophecies in the OT. — Josephus is careful 
to note the fulfilment of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies in the predic- 
tions of different prophets. From the fullilment 
of many of tlie prophecies of Balaam, even within 
the memory of tiie historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (Ant. iv. 
125). Zedekiai), son of Chenaanah, is made to 
quote the prophecy of Elijah, that Ahab’s blood 
was to be spilt in the field of Naboth, as contra- 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against Kamoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes the accomplishment of Wh 
predictions [Ant. viii. 4071, 418), Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, disbelieved the propliecies of 
Jeremiah ami Ezekiel, because the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner to Babylon, 
W'bile the latter said that he would not see liaby- 
lon. The statements were reconciled, as Josephus 
notes, in the putting out of the king’s eyes (Ant. 
X. 106 f., 141). The fullilment of the prophecies 
of Daniel affords a refutation of the opinions of 
the Epicureans (Ant. X. 277 ff*. ) ; he differed from 
other prophets in fixing a definite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (Ant. x. 267). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes Avas in 
accordance with a prophecy of Daniel (Ant. xii. 
232), the building of the temple of Onias with a 
prophecy of Isaiah (Ant. Xlli. 64; BJ VII. 432). 
In one instance Jo^;ephus refuses to reveal the 
meaning of a passage in Daniel, wdiich he prob- 
ably took to refer to the destruction of the Homan 
empire (Ant. x. 210). He holds that the gift of 
prophecy did not entirely fail in post- Biblical 
times. It was possessed iSy John Hyrcanus (Ant. 
XIII. 299), Judas an Essene (XIII. 311), Pollio 
(XV. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ ill. 399), and 
others. 

iv. Kelation of Josephus to Philo and 
Alexandrian Judaism. —Josephus only once 
mentions Philo, in a brief notice of the embassy 
to Caligula, which w'as led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (Ant. xviii. 
257 ff‘.). He there speaks of him in the highest 
terms as dp^p rd vdvra ^vdo^oi , , . /cal <pLko<ro(pias 
ouK direipos. It is impossible to say wdiether 
Josephus was acquainted with the detailed account 
of that embassy which Philo has left us in his 
Legatio ad Gaium, or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher. Had he accomiffished his projected work 
on the Being of (rocf and the Meaning of the Laws, 
we should be in a better position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which Philo exercised upon 
Mm. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Antiquities of q.tx appar- 
ently direct dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted:— (1) The Preface to the Anti- 
quities and the opening of the de Opifieio Mundi 
show a striking agreement in the sequence of 
ideas._ Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaic code is preceded by an account of the 
CreJttion. Joseplius expects that his readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 


historical events, has so large an element of 
‘physiology’ (iiri rocrovrop (puarioXoyias KeK0LPd>P7iic€p). 
He explains that Moses, differing in this respect 
from other legislators, whose codes begin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his code, first to 
elevate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
examples before them and inducing them to con- 
template the nature and actions of God, especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (Ant. L 
18 ff*.). Philo begins his work with a similar con- 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium a niosb marvellous account of the 
Creation, in order to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding^ man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
expressed by Josephus (Ant. l. 24, Trdpra yap ry 
rOiv oXuiP 0ucr£t atjpcpuivop e'xet t^v dAdecLv). Josephus 
(I. 15, 22) and Philo both refer to the mythical 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Philo’s doctrine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning m Scripture as 
well as a literal (I. 24, rd p.hp aipiTrofievov rod popodirov 
rd 5’ dWrjyopovpros perd crepvoTTjros, Sera 5’ 
eiidsLas Xiye(xdai ervp^epepe, raura pijrws ep<pavi^ovros). 
It is nob often that Josephus in the Antiquities 
.resorts to such allegorical explanation [that was 
reserved for the projected airLoXoyiay, but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (Ant. III. 179-187). 
This is quite in the style of Philo, \vho gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the w’oven hangings for the tabernacle and^ the 
high priest’s apparel, in the de Vita 3Iosis, iii. 6, 
12. The details of the explanation are not abso- 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
general idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependent upon Philo. (3) In A^it. I. 29 an ex- 
planation of. the use of pia for irpdiT'p in Gn is 
promised in the ainoXoyla. ^ For Pliilo’s explana- 
tion, see de Opific. Alundi, 9. (4) Some of the 

explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers : these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of God have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. See c. Ap. ii. 
167 (dyiP7}T0P Kai Trpbs top didiop dpoXXotcarop 

. , . 8vpdp6L pkv rjplp yvdipipov, ottocos 8k /car’ oberiap 
is’rlv aypiacTOp ] ; A7lt. VI. 230 (tXp dehv tovtop 8p 
TToXifP 6p^9 Kal TTapraxov Ksx^ipipop), X. 142, 278 ; 
c. Ap. ii. 284 (6 6ebs did irapros rod Koixpov re(polr- 
7]icev). The four cardinal virtues of Greek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Philo, in 
the Mosaic code (c. Ap. ii. 170; cf. nTs 8^, with 
Deane’s note). But the indications which Gfrfirer 
(Philo, 1831, ii. 356-367) lias found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo — in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of fire— Are fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 
andria, pp. 278-281. 

V. The alleged witness of Josephus to 
Christ. — The passage on which so much _ has 
been wTitten occurs in Ant. XVIII. 63 f. [iii. 3], 
and runs as follows : ‘ Now about this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvellous works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews an I many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself : this was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal men among us, Pilate had sentenced him 
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fco the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not [to do so] ; for he aj^peared to them on 
the third da,y again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
race {to (pOXov) of Christians, which takes its name 
from him, is not extinct.’ The passage stood in 
the text of Josephus in the 4th cent., as Eusebius 
quotes it {HJS i. 11 j De'm. Ev, iii. 3. lOof., ed. 
Gaisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent, its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 300 years a vast amount of literature has 
been written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day aceej)t the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus ; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Josephus 
did make a brief statement about Jesus Christ, 
which was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand. 

(1) As to the external evidence, it is true that 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
comparativeljr little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS containing Book XVIII. of the Anfiqicities 
is older than the 11th century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further back, to the time 
of Cassiodorus (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebius attests the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not find it in his text 
of Josephus. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephus concerning James, the Lord’s brother, 
he says : * The wonder is that though he did not 
admit our Jesus to be Christ, he none the less 
gave his wdtness to so much righteousness in 
James ’ [Comm, in Matt, x. 17) ; elsewhere Origen, 
collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can find in Josephus, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
‘disbelieved in Jesus as Christ’ (c. Celsum, i. 47). 
This is a case where the negative evidence practi- 
cally amounts to a positive proof that the passage 
\vas unknown. 

(2) The internal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. The style 
afibrds no certain clue : it is not markedly difterent 
from that of Josephus in this part of his wmrk : it 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his 
w or k with some skill. But the contents are not such 
as J osephus could have written. He is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. The 
sentence ‘ this was the Christ ’ {'Tjv, not erofii^ero) 
can liave come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
same may be said of the phrases ‘ if one should 
call him a man,’ ‘the truth,’ and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the first of these 
phrases and the following words ‘for he Avas a 
doer,’ etc,, from a Christian work, the Acta Pilati 
(quoted in Schiirer). The passage is out of place, 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in JudtBa caused by Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
scruples (55-62), and an account of scandals con- 
nected with the worshippers of Isis and the banish- 
ment of Jews from Rome (65—84). The opening 
of XVIII. 65, ‘ And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jcavs,’ connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men- 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
of the passage at this point. The fact that the 
passage interrupts the sequence of the narrative 
IS an argument for its spuriousness as a whole. 
Moreover, as Schiirer has pointed out, a careful 


analysis of the section, eliminating all that must 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nofching 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion : {a) that concerning the death 
of ‘John sui'named the Baptist’ [Ant. xvin. 116- 
110), Aviio is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John's influence over tlie people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (6) that concerning the death of James, 

‘ the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,’ wlioin 
Ananus the high priest caused to be stoned {A nt. 
XX. 200 f.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason Avhy the former slionld not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly tliat 
of Josephus the form djxaprds in xviii. 117]. 

The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving olfence to his 
Roman readers ; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
Avhen the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of Avhicli lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked diflerence be- 
tween the words ‘ who Avas called Christ ’ and 
‘ he Avas the Christ.’ But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (c. Celsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the Avar to the putting 
to death of James (a statement Avhich does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of Avhich is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage about 
Christ Avas introduced into the text by a (Christian 
reader tOAvards the end of the 3rd cent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusebius. For the 
literature and an admirable discussion of the 
question, see Schiirer, GJV^ i. 544-549 (to AAfliieh 
the present Avriter is largely indebted). For the 
passage about James, see i. 5S1 tt‘. of the same AAwk. 

vi. Style.— A few remarks may not be out 
place Avith regard to the style of tlie historian, 
upon Avhich tliere can be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells us as much in 
XX. 263; and, AAiiile he justly claims to have 
acquired a certain skill in the grammar, he con- 
fesses that long usage of his national language 
had prevented his mastering the Greek pronuncia- 
tion (rV Trpo<popdv). ElseAvhere, he tells us that his 
chief aims are accuracy and beant^^ of style {rb ttjs 
iTrayyeXias /caXXo:), SO far as this is attainable by 
the choice of Avords and their arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speech {Ant. XlY. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus- 
trated by the way in AAdiich, Avhile using the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by tlie 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses ia-difjs for LXX IfiarLov {-ta-iios), i/iTn/j.- 
TpdraL for €p.7rvpL^€LP, KorroTnv for KaTOWLcrdev, rmricrKos 
for iratddpiov, irGixireLV foi‘ dToarlWeiv, bTavr^v for 
crvvavT^v, virocTTpicpeLv for iTLo-rpifpetv. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most of the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, Avhile retain- 
ing a good deal of the language. His Greek is 
almost entirely free from Hebraisms ; the use 
of wpoarLBeaBaL ' (like Heb. qo') is the only certain 
instance Avhich Schmidt discovers {cle Mav. Jos. 
Elocutions, p. 516). He tells us that, in writing 
the Jewish War, ho coUabor at eurs to 

assist him with the Greek {c. Ap, i. 50, 

Ttcrt irpbs T^v 'lSik\7)pLBa crvvepyoh), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the Antiquities, 
It would be interesting to know how far tlieir 
work extended. Natural Ij?”, A^'anations in the style 
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and vocabulary occur, partly due to tbe different 
sources on which he draws, partly perhaps to the 
advice of different (rwepyoL 
The most marked instance of change of style 
occurs in three of the later books of tliQ Antiqaike^ 
(XVII. XVIII. XIX.). Among the most striking of 
tlie phrases and uses peculiar to or characteristic 
of these three books, the following may be noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. aor. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun le,g. xvii. 1, 
TO iTnicoLvcovTjcrop ; 171, ip iXirLSi rod dpacrtpaXoOpTos 
‘of recovery’: a list is given in Schmidt, op. cit. 
361- 368 : the use is Thucydidean] ; a more frequent 
use of the optative [Schmidt notes that the con- 
junctive is absent from Book XVII.] j the use of ei 
with inf. in oratio obliqua, of the Attic termina- 
tion -aro iov -PTo (Thucydidean), of oTdcros where 
oVos is used in the earlier books, of oo-tlo-ovp {irap 
opTLPovp, oiicTTLPas — TrdvTas), and the phrases iK rou 
d^ios, ju.7j8ip els dpa/3oXds (cf. Thucydides), and, com- 
bined, juojdip els dp. dX\’ iK rod S^eos. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, according to the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic rr, in these books <ro- is 
the rule, and rr is almost unrepresented ; it begins 
to recur towards the end of Book xix., and in xx. 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions. 
It must be added that in these books the imitation 
of Thucydidean words and phrases is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to reproduce the difficult style 
and involved periods of his model, with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obscure, 
and the text has suffered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a single refer- 
ence to authorities. Schmidt (op. cit p. 368) has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining fragments of Nicolaus do not contain the 
usages in question ; traces of his style may rather 
be found in the books preceding XVII. The use of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the difference of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment of another 
a-vvepyds and amanuensis. It is not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Book XVI. was reached. 

An interesting study has been made by Drllner 
(Untersualmngon ilber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thucy- 
(Ldes as a model. The imitation is considerable in 
the earlier books of the Antiquities', from Book 
VI. to Xll., and in xx., it is non-existent or very 
slight : in XIII. -XVI. it gradually increases, and 
reaches its climax in XVII.-XIX. It is not confined 
to the diction. The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Israelites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of Platsea 
and the Sicilian expedition (cf. Ant. IV. 55 with 
Thuc. ii. 77, and Ant. iv. 91 f. with Time. vii. 83 f.). 
The Sicilian expedition especially has roused the 
Jewish historian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
Sources of NT Greek, 56 f. ; J. A. Ernesti, Ohser- 
mtiones Philologico -criticce, etc., Leipzig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus has also been intiueneed, 
though in a less degree, by a study of Herodotus 
(Sclimidt, op. cit. 509 f.). 

Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewish War that it is 
‘precious’ (geiodhlt), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speech of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful- 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.’ He finds the style 
of the Antiquities simpler and the poetical colour- 
ing almost wanting. The same care, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the Antiquities on the avoid- 
ance of hiatus ; in both works, however, the crasis 


of article and noun (e.g. Tdd€X(pou, rdrcjxxXovs, 
OoLpdjLOP, BJ ii. 148) appears to be the rule. 

vii. Editions and Translations. —All pre- 
vious editions of Josephus have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of B. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critical apparatus and 
introductions on the relations of the iMSS (Berlin, 
1887-1895). Niese’s only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single class of MSS, with 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap- 
paratus (1838-1895), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, 1888-1896). Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found useful as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on tlie work of 
Niese. 

Each of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition : the MSS of the two halves 
of the Antiquities (i.-X., XI. -XX.) also have their 
own separate histories. Eor this history, and for 
the early versions of Josephus, it will be sufficient 
to refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Schurer, GJY'^ i. 95-99. With 
regard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that we have: (1) a version of the 
Antiquities and the contra Apionem undertaken at 
the instance of Cassiodorus (de Institutione Div. 
Lit. 17) in the 6th cent. ; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Rufinus ; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
which’ goes by the name of Hegesippus, a corruption 
of the name Josephus. The seven books are here 
compressed into five. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded : it lias 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
translation. It goes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
probably incorrectly, been attributed. — Of the 
Life alone no Latin version exists. — There is a 
Syriac version of Book VI. of the W ar. 

Of English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whiston, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1889-1890), but the 
revision has been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life by 
Traill (London, 1862) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

Literature.— The literature on Josejahus is immense. For a 
conspectus of the more recent works, the reader must be 
referred to the very full bibliography given by Schurer, op. cit. 

i. 100-106, to whose work the present writer is very greatly 
indebted. References will there be found to treatises' on many 
interesting points, such as the chronology and geography of 
Josephus, which have not been touched on in tbe present article. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 

NUMBERS, HOURS, YEARS, AND DATES.=^~- 

i. Numbers and Counting. Difficulty of fixing precise mean- 

ing of expressions. 

1. The ‘three days* between our Lord’s death and 
resurrection. 

t. The ‘three years* and ‘fourteen years* of Gal li*=» 
and 21. 

3. Tlie ‘ fourteen years ’ of 2 Co 122. 

4. The ‘ seven days ’ of Ac 20<i. 

6. The ‘ twelve days ’ of Ac 24^1. 

ii. Hours of the Day. 

1. Varying senses of the terms ‘hour* and ‘day.* 

2. ‘ Hours ’ in the NT. The discrepancy between Mk 

1523 and Jn 19i'L 

iii. Years and Dates. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors. The 
‘ fifteenth year of Tiberius^ in Lk 3i. 


* Cf. artt. Chronology of the OT and Chronology op the NT 
in vol. i. Most of the points dealt with in tbe present article 
concern the NT alone, although some of the principles laid 
down, particularly in the first part of § iii., will be found tc 
apply equally to the OT, 
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2. Datinff by periodically elected magistrates. 

8, Dating by prie.^is or other oificials. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating important dates. 

6. Character of the dating in the NT. 

6, Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 

Aetian, etc.). 

7. The Beginning of the Year in current use. 

(а) According to Roman custom, year began 

1 January. 

(б) In Asia Minor and N. Syria, year began 

about autumn equinox. 

(c) In Southern Syria, year began about spring 
equinox. 

Literature. 

i. Numbers AND Counting.— -Important results 
sometimes turn on the precise meauing of such ex- 
pressions as ‘ six daj^s afterwards,’ or ‘ on the sixth 
day afterwards,’ and ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in his tenth year.’ There is a 
tendency in English to diiierentiate between ex- 
pressions containing tlie cardinal and the ordinal 
numbers, so that ‘ the tenth year of his age ’ refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while ‘ ten 
years old ’ means that the person in question has 
lived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
again, we find tliat, when the expression ‘ six days 
later ’ is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from which the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, when the expression ‘on the sixth day ] 
after’ is employed, the intention is to reckon the ' 
starting-point as one of the six (as, e.^. , ‘ the sixth 
year after ’1901 is 1906, but the phrase ‘ six years 
after’ 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Roman, and Grseco-Roman usage there was 
no such difierence between the expressions with car- 
dinal and with ordinal numbers ; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in^ English also did 
not, as a rule, recognize such a difference : e.gr. the 
idiomatic expression ‘ this day eight days ’ means 
the same day in the following week (the interval, 
e.^., from Tuesday to the following Tuesday), and 
‘fifteen days’ is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortnight. The following ex- 
amples of ancient usage may be cited : — 

Cicero (ad Fam. iv. 6. 1) says that ..Emilius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died five 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triumph over Macedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be- 
tween these statements. But there is no discrep- 
ancy when the numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph -was cele- 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the* 16th ; and, as Cicero says, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69, 
Then followed four complete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15 January Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth since his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist. i. 18 and 28). 

There are some exceptions to this usage; but 
probably all could be explained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. Thus Tacitus else- 
where speaks of Piso’s reign as lasting foxir days 
{Hist. i. 19 and 48). According to our reckoning, it 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; but 
there were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

Tlie general rule that has just been stated must 
be applied in interpreting the numerical state- 
ments in the NT. — 

1. The three days between the Saviour’s death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz, the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
twenty-four hours from sunset on Friday to sunset 
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on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrectiou 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2. The three years and the fourteen years in 
Gal 2^ must be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fractions of a year. Here the reckoning is com- 
plicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
his own age ; or years reckoned from the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment; or years according to the common Asia 
Minor and N. Syrian reckoning, with New Year in 
the autumn ; or years according to the S. Syrian 
style, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year) ; or years according to the Roman 
style, with New Year on 1 January? (see § iii. 7). 

The first two of these suppositions may be at 
once set aside as inconsistent with the ancient 
custom of thought and expression: years were 
counted by St. Paul as beginning and ending 
according to the current usage, and any part of 
the current year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would be as unreasonable to consider 
that he counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or his conversion clay 
as it would be to consider that he counted days 
as beginning and ending according to the hour of 
either of those events. But the real difficulty lies 
in determining wdiat system of years was ordi- 
narily used by St. Paul in tliiiiking and counting : 
in other words, what day was New’ Year’s day in 
his estimation. 

The present WTiter is not aw^are of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answ^er to this 
question. But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in § iii. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according to the N. Syrian system, with the year 
beginning about the aiitumn equinox. This gives 
the general rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 
that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the second year as beginning to run about the next 
autumn equinox : thus the interval betw^een the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, however 
short, was reckoned as a year, and so w’ith the 
interval separating the point down to which he 
counts from the last preceding autumn equinox. 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the _ traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and his first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place three yeax’s 
after his conversion) might have occurred in tw^o 
successive years of the Christian era. In his way 
of counting, the first y^ear w^ould be at an end about 
23 Sept, or 1 Oct., after the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that y^'ear 
would be in the third year. Thus, if tiie con- 
version were in January a.d. 31, the first visit to 
Jerusalem might have occurred in Oct. -Dec. A.D. 
32, or in the first nine months of A.D. 33. On the 
otiier hand, if St. Paul was thinking of Roman 
years, the first visit could not be earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Tims a 
difierence of nearly^ a whole year might be caused 
by the slight difierence betw^een those two methods 
of reckoning. 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12^ is also interesting. 
Fourteen years before writing, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest coxn- 
munion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
been granted him. There is probably little doubt 
in the mind of almost all scholars that these words 
'ivere w’ritten during late summer or early autumn^ 
about six months before tbe last journey to Jeru- 
salem began. On the scheme of chronology which 
is followed in this article, this wmuid be about Aug, 
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or Sept. A.D. 66 ; and the year in which the vision 
took place would be, on the Asia Minor and N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autumn A.D. 43, 
on the S. Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.D. 43 (see § iii. 7). 

4. In Ac 20® it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven days at Troas. As they 

1 sailed away from Troas on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the preceding Tues- 
' day before sunset. The journey from Philippi to 
Troas occupied live days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The live days’ journey, 
doubtless, included one day’s travel on Friday to 

1 Neapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, and, 
after a slow voyage (Ac 16^^), they arrived prob- 
ably early on Tuesday. These dates may be 
regarded as practically certain. Now it seems 
also practically certain that St. Paul started as 
soon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
for he was eager to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Feast of Pentecost. In order to reach Jerusalem 
he Avas dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;t he had already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no special need for Mm to 
prolong his stay for a single day after the Feast 
Avas ended. • Every consideration shoAvs that he 
Avas bound to delay only for the festival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of the Avriter of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, Avaiting for a pas- 
sage toAvards Syria, and the second shorter deten- 
tion in Miletus, shoAV hoAV uncertain Avas the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not afford to spend any time in Philippi after the 
feast Avas ended. On tlie other hand, Avhen he had 
reached Caesarea, and had only a land journey 
along a good road, on Avhich the rate and time 
could be reckoned Avith conlidence, he Avas able to 
Avait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
! before Pentecost. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that, in the year 
in Avhich St. Paul Avent up to Jerusalem, Passover 
began on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of 
Unleavened Bread came to an end on the folloAving 
Thursday at sunset. From this it has been inferred 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 289) that the 
journey Avas made in the year A.D. 57 ; and the 
discussions Avhich have taken place on the point 
seem to the present Avriter only to have* established 
this result more clearly. J 

5. There is much dithculty in St. Paul’s words, Ac 
24^^ ‘ It is not more than tAvelve days since I went 
up to worship at J erusalem. ’ The reckoning seems 
to shoAA" that it Avas a little more than tAvelve days. 
St. Paul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
sumably after sunset, so that, though it Avas only 
next morning that he called on St. James, yet in 
the reckoning both events J[ali in the first day. 
Then Ave seem, at first sight, to have the following 
list of days and events ; — 

1st day. Arrival after sunset ; vdsit to St. James 
next morning. 

2nd „ First day of Purification, Ac 2P®. 

3rd „ Second „ „ 

4th „ Third ,, „ 

6th „ Fourth „ „ 

long detention is to be expected at Neapolis, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found sailing for Troas every day 
(see above, p. 400, also pp. 384, 389) ; but still a certain amount 
of time must have been lost there. 

f There were no pilgrim-ships (such as might have been got 
before Passover) sailing direct; and, even after a ship was 
found, its voyage might be broken at harbours on the way ; see 
above, p. 400. 

I Divergent views are stated by Mr, Turner, above, vol. i. 
p. 420, by Prof. Bacon in Expositor (1898, i. 123 ; 1899, ii. 351, 
412; 1900, ii. 1). The latter argues on the false assumption 
that the strict and narrow Judaic practice of the later reaction 
against Roman and Christian science obtained also in the early 
years of the Imperial period. 

6tli day. Fifth day of Purification. 

7th ,, Sixth ,, ,, 

8tli „ Seventh „ „ * > Ac 21^ ; riot ; 

St. Paul’s speech. 

9th „ Council, Ac 22^*^. 

f Dream by night, 23^k 

10th J Conspiracy, 23^". 

j Journey to Antipatris begins before 

L sunset, 23“k 

j Journey to Antipatris continues by 

11th „ - night. 

[Arrival in Caesarea before sunset, 23®^*. 

12th „ Detention in Cmsarea, 2nd day, 24k 

13tli ,, ,, jj Ji’d ,, 

14th ,, ,, ,, 4th ,, 

15th ,, „ „ „ 5th „ : trial. 

This list seems to show that fifteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St. Paul’s arrival in 
Jerusalem and the day Avhen he declared that not 
more than tAvelve days had passed since he Avent 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ac 2P^ ‘ Avben 
the seven days (of purification) Avere about to be 
completed.’ t In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived ; but 
it may, perhaps, be taken as merely implying ^ the 
seven days of purification were more than half 
finislied, and the men Avere now coming near the 
end of the period. ’J This seems quite consistent 

Avith the fifth day, and in that case St. Paul Avould 
be speaking on tiie thirteenth day since his entry 
into J erusalem ; and we niay understand the 
peculiar expression ‘ not more than tAvelve days ’ 
as meaning ‘ the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
pleted and past ’ : this form of expression shoAA-s 
clistinct analogy Avith the case quoted above from 
Tacitus [Hist. i. 19 and 48). 

ii. Hours of the Day.— 1. ‘ Hour ’ [ibpa, kora) 
is a Avord used in a considerable variety of senses 
in the NT. The Latin hora Avas borrowed from 
the Greek and was to a great extent deter- 

mined in usage by the origin. The Greek Avord ibpa 
meant, in a very Avide and general sense, a distin- 
guishable period of time, a division of time marked 
off by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds might be indicated. Thus &pa meant, in 
the most general Avay, a measurable or estimable 
lapse of time ; and this sense of the Avord never 
entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, e.g. 

Mk 6^ (tAvice), Avhere it is rendered ‘day’ in both 

AV and RV ; Mk IPk 2 Co 7*^, where it is rendered 
* season ’ in AV and RV. The ^pai r^s vvktos and 
rrjs TjfjLipas in Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
‘hours’ of night and of day, but the great 
‘ periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi- 
cated by (bpa. in early time was the season of the 
year ; and the mythological Horai were personifi- 
cations of tlie Seasons. The use of the Avord in 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap- 
proximating to an hour in tlie modern usage, 
hardly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 

B.c. in the extant literature ; but this quickly 
became the most common and Avidespread mean- 
ing of the AVord ; and from some time, probably 
early in the 3rd cent. B.C. onAvards, the Greek 
Avord in that sense was adopted in Latin. The 
division, which was probably of Babylonian origin 

* Assuming for the moment that the riot broke out on the 
last day of Purification ; but we shall see below that it prob- 
ably occurred on the fifth day. 

f The rendering ‘almost completed' in AV and RV is too 
strong for the Greek 

X Ime.Bezan text o'uv'TsXoyiAsv*!? Ss which is 

inconsistent with our rendering, is evidently a later alteration 
to secure a more precise and definite sense than the true Lukau 
text. 
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(Herod, ii. 109), was according^ to the duodecimal 
system ; and from an early time in the history of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural day) into twelve parts or S)paL, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
tlie earth round its axis, were of absolutely fixed 
and unvarying length ; but the words hora, (bpa, 
\vere rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense : it was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these &paL ic'pp.epivai, horce oaqumoctiaUs^ 
as they 'were called. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words liora^ d&pa, had a ditlerent 
meaning, wliich arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours knowm and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
a very simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until it afforded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal 
parts or hours. These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same day, but varied in 
length from day to day. The earliest systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
century before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind "were in common 
and popular use, the astronomers found it neces- 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of unvarying length, which they 
calculated by means of clepsydrce or water-clocks. 

There often occur in the NT examples of a system 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur very 
often. ‘ From the fifth to the tenth hour ’ Ac 19^ 
(according to the Bezan text) is a note of the 
Iiours of lecturing in a public hall of quite un- 
usual and even unique character in the NT ; * the 
eleventh hour * (Mt 20^) is proverbial of the ap* 
preaching end of an allotted time. St. John uses 
the numbers wdth exceptional accuracy : ‘ the tenth 
hour,’ E® ; ‘ the seventh hour’ (in a medical obser- 
vation), 4^2. 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain cases has been the subject of some doubt 
among NT commentators j but there is absolutely 
no uncertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ- 
ings are unnecessary. A certain amount of ob- 
scurity is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word ‘day’ in two different senses: the 
period of light from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day^ as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night ; a day and a night to- 
gether constitute the period of the legal or civil 
Day. In the folio-wing remarks we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that ‘day’ 
means the period of light as distinguished from 
the {Lichttag in German), and that ‘Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modern system 
of counting time, the legal Day is divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time ; while the leng'th of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the scantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word ‘hour’ in ancient times. 


and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to iiave been known to astronomers from a 
very early time. The length of the ordinary ancient 
‘ hour ’ varied continually from day to day throng! i- 
out the year. The day, tlie period betwx^en sun 
rise and sunset, was divided into t-welve equal 
parts called ‘hours’ (Jn IF')- The division waia 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-dial ; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow* 
iiig of a trumpet. In Trimalchio’s ho'.ise (Pet- 
roiiius, p. 26) the tnimi)eter was an established 
institution ; and in tlie old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom w^as maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
ent time : not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is^ carried out 
more minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Gncco- 
Roman usage of any detinite division of time 
shorter than the hour : horce momento, ‘ in the 
motion of an hour,’ i.e. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sett. i. 1. 16). Hence the word ‘hour’ is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatic expression of modern 
language w^ould require some sucli term as ‘ instant ’ 
or ‘moment,’ e.g. Mt 8^^ Mk 14*^^ Lk 
Jn 17b But this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it appears at first sight. The Latin 
word hora certainly, and perhaps also the Greek 
wpa, are often used in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow- takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in. which the 
shadow crosses the line. Bilffnger has conclusively 
proved, contrary to the opinion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter w as the mo^e fre- 
quent sense of the terms in Latin, hora prima^ 
hora secunclcti these generally indicated, not the 
whole time wliich the shadow required to mox’e 
from the starting-point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from tlie first to the second line, but the 
moment t w'hen the shadow' readied the first or 
the second line. Hence hora sexta is frequently 
found, and almost alw’ays has the precise and 
exact sense ‘at the point of noon.’ 

But Bilfinger tries to push too far the view 
wdiich he champions. There are certainly some 
cases in wdiich hora prhna means the wdiole period 
from sunrise to the moment when the shadow' on 
the dial reaches the first division. In triiLh, the 
ancients w’^ere far from being so accurate as modern 
people are ; and probably many of them w-ere 
hardly conscious of any difference betw-een these 
tw'o meanings, and used the term hora prlma so 
loosely that they couM hardly have specified which 
of the tw'O meanings they had in mind. We ought 
not to try to make them out more accurate than 
they really w’ere. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measure time so 
accurately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour ; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions — first, third, sixth, nmtli, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than * during the forenoon’ ; and if an ordi- 
nary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correction as too slight to he worth making, just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day. 
Modern peoples are so habituated to minute and 

* Ct also Martial, viii. x. 48 ; Juvenal, Sat. - k, 2151, 

t Bilfinger, JOer biirgerlicke Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, and to precise punctu- 
ality, that their thought and language have ac- 
: quired a precision which is wanting in the ancient 

writers,* and which we must not try to force on 
f them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
‘ hour ’ is seen if Mt 20^ be compared with Plutarch, 
Crass. 17. In the former passage ‘the eleventh 
iioiir’ is used metaphorically to indicate the last 
point of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
before the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
I end, and the opportunity is lost for ever. In the 

I latter passage ‘ the twelfth hour ’ is used to convey 

tiie same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
viiicli ends when the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow crosses 
the last dividing line ; Plutarch thinks of the 
I interval that elapses between that moment and 

I the sunset. The intiuence of Roman usage is here 

\ seen : dials and divisions of time seem to have been 

I more fanuliar in the Roman time, and with greater 

familiarity came the use of hora to indicate the 
point of time when tlie shadow crosses the line. 

\Yhen hm'aprima or secunda indicates a point 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of the first or of the 
second hour after sunrise ; and so on. Hence, in 
this usage, hora prima corresponds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression ‘ one o’clock.’ 

The length of the hour variei, therefore, accord- 
i Ing to the length of the day : it was about 75 

minutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, like the hour in our modern 
; custom. This sense of tlie word ‘ hour ’ as a period 

I of time is found in such passages as Ac 19^ 5^,t 

Lk 22'^^, Mt20^- 26^^ Mk 14^^. In popular language 
the varying length of the hour is alluded to in 
such expressions as hora cestiva. In both Greek 
and Roman times the conception of an hour as an 
unvarying period of time, the twenty-foui*th part 
of the ci\dl or legal Bay, occasionally appears in 
I books of a more scientific character, but never 

? in popular literature or common life. 

I The division of the hour into 60 minutes is said 

to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientific thought and astronomical 
; calculations ; but such a minute division played 

; no part in popular life, never affected popular 

thought, and was not expressed by any \vord in 
I popular language. The hour was the shortest 

I diN'ision of time known to ordinary people, as has 

' been stated above. 

In ordinary usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
which ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
I of dividing the night into hours ; and the length 

1 of hours of the day could not, except with much 

trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the 

or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hours grew longer, and co- 
! incided with them in length only at the equinox. 

I But, by analogy from the expression hora sexta 

I for ‘ noon,’ midnight was often called hora sexta 

1 (Ulpian in xlL 3. 7 ; compare xl- 1. 1, 

I xxviii. 1. 5 ; Aulus Gellius, hi. 2. 11). The Greek 

I corresponding expression is not found in the NT 

I (probably not anywhere in strictly Greek litera- 

j * The looseness shown by St. Luke in reg'ard to time is ooted 

i in St. Paul the Traveller, p. 18 , etc. 

f In Ac 67 must mean ‘ the period of three 

hours’ ; it can hardly be, according to the usage described in 
the following paragraph, the interval that separates a line on 
the dial from the third following line, because that would give 
a space of only two hours, according to the ancient way of 
counting the starting-point as the first, Lk 22^9 must be inter- 
preted on the same analogy. 


ture), hut the similar expression ‘ at the third hour 
of night,’ implying the end of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac 23-'V* In Ac UP ‘ the same hour of 
the night,’ the meaning is ‘ instant ’ or ‘point of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that tliey 
begin from sunrise, and that the first hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial ; and so on. These hours are parts of the 
natural day, the Lichttag, and cannot be counted 
except as beginning with the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally different con- 
ception, which, as w^e have seen, never affected or 
entered into popular usage ancl popular thought. 

Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might 
have been counted as beginning from the point 
when the Day was considered to begin (though 
only in scientific work) ? We ask, then, when the 
Day was considered as beginning. 

The legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin- 
ning from various points in the East and in the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern usage: the Day was reckoned as the 

period from one midnight, hora sexta 7ioctis, to I 

the next. In the Jewish and the Greek usage the !' 

pay was reckoned from sunset to sunset ; and it is | 

in accordance with its Eastern origin and its early | 

development amid Greek surroundings that the 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as ' 

beginning at sunset. Biliinger, indeed, maintains 
that both Greeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Roman law) counted the Day as beginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or roughly at dawn ; but 
Unger has conclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on ‘ Tagesanfang ’ in 
Philologies, 1892, pp. 14 ff, 212 ff), allowing only 
that there was a Macedonian usage (traceable at 
Pergamos and other places where the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to which the Day 
was counted to begin from sunrise. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether those seeming cases of 
counting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the day as beginning with 
the light. But however that may be, it is certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient writers in which the hours were counted 
as beginning from midnight. Though the Roman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night (in the rare cases in 
which hours of the night were spoken of) only 
from sunset. In popular usage probably no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches ; and those expressions 
were used, not because there was any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
cxistomary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been among some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
ahsolutelj^ and invariably true the principle that 
hours were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has been made to show that the 
hours of the day were sometimes counted after a 
difierent fashion. This hesitation has been caused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 19^^ and 
Mk 15-®. In the former passage it is said that the 
trial of Jesus was concluded and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounced ^ about the sixth 
hour,’ and some more time was needed (but proh- 

* It is sometimes said that the Greeks had only three 
watches, the Romans four. This is an error arising from mis- 
interpretation of Pollux, i. 70. See Mr. Hainan’s note ok 
Herodotus, ix. 5, in his forthcoming edition. 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesus to the place of 
execution and raise Him on the cross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
John of the lapse of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sufferers were still living; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhaps about 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk 15-®, it is stated that 
the Crucifixion was consummated ‘at the third 
hour,’ Le. 9 a.ni (modern time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and lasted till the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died : about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time, i,e. 
sunset), Joseph took a^vay the body for burial. 

It has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounced on 
Jesus about 6 a.m. (modern time) ; then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptics) at noon. By this device all is shown to 
be in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of counting the hours was due 
to the fact that >St. John wrote in Ephesus, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
which he wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia Minor custom is sought in the martyi'dom of 
Poly carp at^ the eightli hour. It is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (which is true),* and that tlierefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m. (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp ; t the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
w’as exceptional, and that he did not suffer until 
after noon. He w^as arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near tlie city) on a Friday, officers having been 
sent to arrest him in compliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
venatio in the stadium at Smyrna on that day. He 
was permitted to pray for two hours after arrest ; 
‘ when the hour for departure arrived ’ (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he was 
conducted to Smyrna ; he was introduced for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Asiarch (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowed that Polycarp shoxild 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, of course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be regarded 
as practically certain that they would not be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour.J The interval between 
that hour and the eightli was occupied wdth the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law, even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution ; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to bum Polycarp. Other ex- 

^ * See the full discussion in Friediander’s Rom, SittengeBch. 
lii. p, 391 (349) ; also Martial, viiL &l. 4, v. 66, 8. 

+ It is discussed at length in the Expositor. 4th Ser. [X8931, 
voL vii. p. 220ff. 

* See Expositor^ loG. dt., and the article Tyrannus, vol. iv. 
p. 82 i 5 «. Martial says ad quintam varies extmdit Roma 

mhOTtS, ' ' 
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amples of martyrdoms wdiich took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth hour 
{Acta Sanct. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour {Acta Fmiii). 

In those exceptional cases tlie hour was remem- 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or W7iationes. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
■way of numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an exajnple of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the hours from midnight is even more improbable 
than it would be in other countries ; for, as has 
been shown above, there are many instances of 
even the civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, why should St. John in tliat one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere he counts them from sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it "become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage ahvays started from 
the beginning of the natural day. Wiiile the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some- 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scientific character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
— and perhaps intentional and deliberate — differ- 
ence between St. John and the Synoptists : the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this difference 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub- 
ject of this airticle ; Which Evangelist shows him- 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time ? what is the cause of the error which must 
exist on one side or on the other? wdiat is its 
importance? with whom does it lie ? 

There can be no doubt that St. John is more 
careful about recording points and detaOs of time. 
The two disciiples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, ‘about the tenth hour’ (P®). 
Why does tli.e historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail ? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
known. ‘About the sixth hour’ Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4®). The official’s son 
became free from the fever ‘ at the seventh hour ’ 
(4®^). In these cases there is no intrinsic import- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occurred is stated, because the narrator re- 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered what was the hour at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is right 
cannot be discussed without a far wider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the above- 
stated facts is in favour of St. John’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time ; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able. 

The cause of the difference in this matter lies 
probably or certainly in the want of attention to 
the lapse of time on one side or the other. St, John 
shows himself distinctly more attentive, through 
a certain personal character, whereas most of the 
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Bimple country people to whom the Synoptic 
tradition must go back are very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to an exact estimate of the pas- 
sage of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
difference lies simply in that inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and measuring the lapse of time which is 
observable in tne thought^ and language of the 
ancients. The difference in opinion is not due 
to correct memory being obscured in the lapse 
of time ; it dates from the event, and would be 
found in accounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the degree of importance to be attached 
CO the contradiction between the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
difference of recollection. Three events occurred 
successively during the day ; the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by record- 
ing that they occurred respectively at the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, the only three 
divisions which the popular mind was used to 
note. But those three divisions were by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the dieJ ; and so it was in this case. The 
people who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one had in their presence used 
their testimony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable cTf 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other ; but even in 
regard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when Oldinary persons speak of it. St. John alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction between 
him and the other NT writers on this point is like 
the difference betw'een Romans and Greeks. The 
Greeks made little use of the hours, and spoke 
little about them. The Romans used the hours 
in ail departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. J ohn stood on the Roman plane. 

iii. Years and Dates. — A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de- 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Dating hy the years of kings and emperors , — 
In countries governed by monarchs, the custom of 
dating hy the years of .the current reign was 
natural and widespread. Such a system wp of 
course confined almost absolutely to the limits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it could hardly 
be used, or understood, or verified. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical purposes. For instance, a consider- 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves it would not be obvious, 
without some trouble, what interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of George in. and the 
third year of Victoria. The difficulties of this 
method are of course not so serious in contem- 
porary dating : while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
would he familiar to all the people, hut after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his reign. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, months, 
and days. If his first year is counted as running 
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from the day of liis accession, his last year is a 
broken one ; and his successor’s reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a different date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king’s 
reign becomes chronologically so complicated as to 
he extremely unwieldy and practic ally impossible. 

Some modification was therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. Tlie years of each king’s reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
when the reign began ; either the first year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the current year (so that this nominal first year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few days 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which he died, and the first year of the ne^v 
monarch was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year next after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
was adopted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be reckoned as ending on 31 Bee. 
1837, and her sixty -fifth year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginning of 1901 : 
but in tbat case the rest of the year 1901 would be 
reckoned by subsequent chronologists as the first 
year of Edward vii., and in historical chronology 

1837 would be called as a whole the first of Victoria 
and 1901 the first of Edward vii. : or else the whole 
of 1837 would have to he reckoned to William iv., 

1838 would be the first year of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her sixty-fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the last year of her reign. When- 
ever possible, it is desirable to investigate each 
v/riter’s practice from his own writings. But, of 
the two alternative methods which have just been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
must, in cases of doubt, be supposed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other hand, in dating hy years of the 
emperors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents hy the emperor who 
had been in office at the beginning of the year, 
even though his successor had already been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379^* (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
whole current local year should be reckoned to the 
enmeror in whose name it had begun). 

Practical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may he regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to which they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 
ears of the Roman emperors is known to have 
een according to the Egyptian year beginning on 
1 Thoth (30 August). Similarly, we may be sure 
that in Syria people counted in ordinary usage 
according to the current local year (on which seei 
§ iii. 7). 

There was no fixed and universal rule among 
chronologists regulating their practice in this 
respect; and the custom of each ancient writer 
should as far as possible be determined separ- 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modern writers owing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
according to Imperial years. For example, in the 
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reij^n of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronology) of the great famine (Ac 120 and of 
the edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 18-) 
have been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. Now Claudius began to reign on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius’ years. Bid he follow the Roman official 
reckoning’of years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the chronologists’ metliods? The authority is 
Orosius ; and it is clear that he followed the metliod 
which reckoned A.D. 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 as the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such as it is) places the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on wdiom he was dependent : that 
is a topic that Itas to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that it is wrong 
to q’’ote his evidence in favour of placing those 
events in A.D. 44 and 49. I 

It lies outside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
much is certain : the modern fashion of counting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessors 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
chronologists or historians in ancient times ; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless cumhrousness of 
that metliod of reckoning. Such ‘ dynastic ’ years, 
as they may be termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local' usage, alone were taken into account. 

I’he official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor’s reign varied. It was cer- 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de- 
pended greatly on the choice or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part of 
the official description or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tribunician authority, t which was apparently 
chosen by Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
authority. The leal foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature; 
and in B.c. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
which lie governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of five years, beginning 
from B.c. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the triW- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him ; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi- 
valent to the years of his reign. The custom was 
continued by subsequent emperors. 

^ ^ * This is pointed out by the present writer in St. Paul the 
'Tmmller (pp, (jS, 254), where it is explained as due to a faultj' 
reckoning' of the years of Olau<Lus ; but in Was Christ Born at 
Ikthliih&m, } p. 223, the right explanation is given that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowed) reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Year’s Day in Orosius’ reckoning : it was certainly late in 
our year, St. Paul the Tramller^ p. 68. 

t This number is always stated in the title (except in the 
abbreviated titles on coins): trib. pot, alone means the first 
year of the authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expressed 
numerically in title ; but the number gave no clue to the 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Augustus was in b.o. 23, but he continued to be called ‘Consul 
XL’ till B.c. 6, when his twelfth consulship begafi. 


Most of the emperors of the 1st cent, reckoned 
their years of tribunician autliority from the day 
on which it had first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the da^^- on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically began. 
The theory was that their legal autliority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
championsliip etiective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, tlid not 
rule in the Roman practice of the 1st cent, and 
even later ; and there is absolutely no justification 
for the common modern view, that ‘the yeaivs oi an 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his pi’edecessor’s death. 

According to this official Roman view — 

The years of Augustus began 27 June. 

„ ,, Til;eriiis ,, ,, 

„ ,, Caligula ,, 18 March. 

,, „ Claudius ,, 25 January. 

,, „ Nero ,, 13 October (till 

A.D. 60). 

1 July. 


„ ,, Vespasian ,, 1 July. 

„ „ Titus „ ,, 

,, ,, Boinitian ,, 13 September. 

Nero’s and Boinitian’s days coincided with those 
of their predecessor’s deadi. Claudius’ day was 
one day later than Caligula’s death, Caligula’s 
was two days later than Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever with 
their predecessor’s deatli. 

Nero, in A.D. 60, introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October in that year, but he ordered that his 
eighth year should begin on 10 December A.D. 60 
(for the old Republican rule was tliat the Tribunes 
of the Commons entered office always on 10 De- 
cember). Hence he was officially in the fifteenth 
year of his reign when he died on 9 June A.D. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars interpret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, his fourteenth year was 
then still unfinished). But this way of counting 
the years of the reign from 10 December was not 
imitated by any of the 1st cent, emperors except 
Nerva and Trajan from the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have had any possible influence on NT 
usage. 

2. From tins follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. There is no justifica- 
tion in Roman ofiicial usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3‘) mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
Augustus on 19 i^ugust A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 Aug. A.D. 28. We have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contem];orary 
usage, nor the more scientific usage of chronolo- 
gists, permits such an interpretation.* We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the year 
19 August A.D. 28 to 18 August A.D. 29. Yet the 
majority of modern writers assume as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modern custom and prejudice) must be what St. 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearing the special subject of this article lias on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically certain tliat 
the custom of dating by the j^ears of the reigning 
Roman emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinces; and hence such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage. 

*The.v would, consider that his reign beg-an on 19 August, 
but that his first year ended at the conclusion of the current 
local .I'ear (which in many places w’ould be on 22 or 30 Sep- 
tember), 
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The Eoman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
in Kome far tlirough the Imperial time ; and so, 
e.^., the Annals of Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
annalistic order, year by; year, according to con- 
suls, and not by years of the emperors. The pre- 
valent method of counting in the Eastern provinces 
was a mixture of the dynastic method with the 
reckoning according to local years : as a general 
rule, the years of each emperor were counted ac- 
cording to the current local years, but his reign 
v'as considered to begin at the death of his pre- 
decessor. According to that method the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius would be the year beginning in 
spring A.D. *28, or in autumn A.D, 27, according as 
the local year began in spring or in autumn.* 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rule 
about the beginning of the reign, caused chiefly 
by collegiate government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of Oommodus, who had been colleague of his 
father, M. Aurelius, for some years, was counted 
continuously with his father’s, as if there had 
been an unbroken rule from A.D. 161 to 192. Now, 
there were in the 1st cent, two emperors — Tiberius 
and Titus — who reigned for a time as colleagues 
of their predecessors. In their strictly ofiicial 
style, both counted their years of tribunician 
authority from a point long anterior to their 
predecessors’ death. But Tiberius’ tribunician 
autliority was interrupted and remained in abey- 
ance for a good many years, hence it was impos- 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
first of his tribunician authority. There was, 
however, a second^ occasion when he was assumed 
as colleague of his predecessoi with power over 
all the armies in all the provinces. This was a 
few days or weeks before 16 January a.d. 12, 
when, on his return from Pannonia, he celebrated 
his triumph. Before his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on 1 January, 
tlie Senate had conferred on him those great 
powers ; and it has been suggested with much 
plausibility that St. Luke (3^) considered his reign 
as beginning from tliat day, when he became col- 
league of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. If, 
as many hold on other grounds to be probable, 
St. Luke was writing under Titus, who counted 
his years from his collegiate appointment, there 
would be an Imperial contemporary analogy 
prompting the historian to this way of count- 
ing Tiberius’ years. 

One must take into account that, in the case 
both of Tiberius and of Augustus, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to tell from what date their 
power ought to be counted as beginning. In both 
cases thm*e were several different dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen) forbade that 
either reign should be counted as beginning from 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, at any sure con- 
clusion about the sense that should be attached to 
the date in Lk 3^ ; and the meaning can be deter- 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is not within the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark to make. St, Luke counted according to 
current years: but what, in his case, are to be 
understood as current years ? He was certainly 
influenced in various ways by Roman feeling, 
but it seems highly improbable that he would 
count according to the Roman year ; and there are 
absolutely no other facts mentioned in his writings 

* It will be argued in the sequel that the local year probably 
began at or soon after the autumn equinox. 
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to show with certainty what was his custom in 
respect of chronological reckoning. He was, how- 
ever, Greek, and it seems improbable that' he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana- 
tolian, and North Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autumn equinox. If we may start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteenth year of Tiberius began 
in autumn A. D. 25 or A.D. 27 (in the latter case 
year 1 of Tiberius would last only from 19 Aug. to 
22 or 30 Sept. A.D. 14). 

The passage is encumbered by another difficulty. 

The call of John the Baptist took place in that 
fifteenth year ; but what relation does the call bear 
to the baptizing of J esus, or, in other words, how 
long had John’s preaching lasted before Jesus came 
to be baptized ? It seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be placed 
Avithin that fifteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
which is here stated in sucli careful detail, would 
be valueless. But when an ancient historian speci- 
fies a date so elaborately as St. Luke does in this 
case, his object (as we shall see*) is to fix chrono- 
logically a critical event according to which the 
rest of the history is to be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinctly gives the im- 
pression that Jesus was one of John’s early hearers. 

The baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewiu has 
shown ;t and the call of John then must have 
taken place in the late autumn immediately pre- 
ceding. The ancient customs of reckoning seem 
to leave only two possibilities : Jesus was baptized 
by John either in the beginning of a.d. 26 or in 
the beginning of A.D. 28, according as Tiberius’ 
reign is counted as beginning from his collegiate 
power or dynastically from the death of Augustus. 

I 2. Dating hy periodically elected magistrates . — 

Far more difficult than the date according to the 
years of monarchs was the custom of dating by 
eponymous magistrates, which was introduced by 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. No 
means existed of determining the interval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of Euclid and the archonship ot Pytho- 
dorus, excej^t to consult a list of archons and find 
out the niiinber of names between them. Except 
in Athens, it would be extremely difficult to find 
a list of Athenian archons ; even in Athens it 
would not always be easy to find such a list. 

Almost every city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its own magistrates. Thus the 
difficulty of this system Avas so much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological information. “When 
we remember that in many tOAvns those magis- 
trates held office for only part of a year, the cum- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating can be understood. 

Only in the case of the Eoman eponymous magis- 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre- 
served ; and the pOAver of Rome spread the custom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
city. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the empire. It Avas complicated by 
the fact that the consuls who began their office on 
1 January did not always remain in office through- 
out the year, and especially it became common 
under the empire that several pairs of consuls, the 
original and the later sufecti, held office in succes- 
sion during each year. The old Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existing 
consuls, Avhether or no they had come into office 

* See below, 4. 

t Fasti Saorif p. 177 : a slight change is needed to accommo- | 
date the reasoning to the difference of year in that admirable j 
book. Though we disagree with its conclusions, it is by far the 
most useful work on the subject, on account of the care, fair- 
ness, completeness, and ingenuity with which it collects the 
evidence bearing on every smgle separate point. 
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on 1 January, was in force until the latter part of 
the 1st cent.; but at that time it began to be 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
office on 1 January; and gradually the superior 
convenience of this practice established it as the 
rule. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were .some- 
times used. Thus they found their way into 
Eusebius and other important later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity ; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dMing. The 
list of consuls entering office on 1 January is almost 
complete ; but nothing like a complete list of con- 
suls suffecti can as yet be recovered. 

3. TJating by priests or other officials. — This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs ; for in many of the great religious 
centres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, who ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the interpreter of 
his will. In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a much humbler level, the old 
custom still continued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a province was often mentioned to 
specify a date : the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monarch for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, where a mon- 
archy Avas formed into a province (for example, 
Asia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, etc.), the first governor 
succeeded the last king. In the Imperatoriai pro- 
vinces, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly remained in office for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
use without specification of the number of years of 
office (which was very rarely made, as it attributed 
too much of the monarchic character to the gover- 
nor, and would be likely to offend the emperor) ; 
in the Senatorial provinces, where the governor by 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it 'was more useful. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating important 

To lessen in some degree the difficulties en- 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an occasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several diflerent ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date carefully, and to make 
their chronology readily intelligible to different 
classes of persons. Thus Thucydides (ii. 2) in- 
dicates an important date by the Athenian archon, 
the Lacedsemqnian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
year of the priestess Chrysis in Argos, and by the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Peace. As a 
rule this was done, even by the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the beginning and end of the single years more 
or less carefully, making the critical event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional practice among 
historians, St. Luke dates the call of John the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fifteenth 
y ear of Tiberius, but also by the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, by the high priests (whom he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetrarchs of 
Galilee, of the Iturseo - Trachonitic land, and of 
Abilene. It is remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
tenitory of Abilene ; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the subject 
of his narrative, but neither was the tetrarcli of 
Abilene. It is also remarkable that he numbers 


the year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarchs. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is intended to connect the whole book with gener^ 
history, as was the usage of other ancient writers. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synclironisms. Now, the call of John the 
Baptist IS of importance in the book only as lead- 
ing up to the baptism of Jesus by John; and we 
therefore must understand that the dating is re- 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John. 
If some vague, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the call and the baptism, the careful dating would 
be absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced to the view that such careful 
dating was used only for a critical point in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT. — Of the 
small number of dates which are given in the 
NT, most are specified according to the reigns 
of sovereigns ; but a very few are expressed by 
officials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greek fashion, ‘when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,’ or ‘ in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaplias’ ; and on this analogy, even 
wdien monarchs are concerned, ‘in the days of 
Herod the king,’ or ‘ Herod being tetrarch of Gali- 
lee ’ (Mt 2b Lk P 2^ 3^* 2). The solitary exact data 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already dis- 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, when it is observed that almost all those 
scanty indications of dating are found in St. Luke : 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
setting for the narrative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2^. The few allusions to contemporary 
history that occur in the other writers are forced 
on them by their story ; St. Luke alone makes 
intentionally chronological statements. 

This chronological weakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is cliaracteristic of many 
ancient writers, even tliose whose purpose was 
more specially historical than was the case with 
the early Christians, among whom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of historical sur- 
roundings to his narrative. The chronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insuffi- 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events described in them according 
to the strict chronological order which present-day 
requirements demand. In Tacitus’ biograpiiy of 
Agricola, the author obviously avoided chrono- 
logical statements as out of keeping with fine 
literary quality. Only in the conclusion (eh. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and death of 
Agricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions to contemporaries with 
or under whom Agricola served, and by our know- 
ledge of the principles applicable to the Roman 
official career and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very precisely ; but much 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone 'woufd not be enough. If 
the history of the Eastern provinces in the NT 
period were well known, many of the chronological 
difficulties of the NT would disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agrippa, to 
Sergius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, etc., 
would be points chronologically fixed by external 
evidence, assuring the NT history that lies around 
them. If, on the other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obscure as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Paulinus 
and M, Silanus were as uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus, of Aretas and Sergius Paulus, if the 
date of Galba and the consulship of Collega and 
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Priscus were the subject of as much controversy as 
the chief events in the reigns of the lierods, then 
the life of Agricola would offer many chronological 
problems ; but with all its advantages and all 
modern research it has given rise to a good deal of 
chronological discussion, and a few of the dates 
are still uncertain. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era {Seleucid, 
Actian, etc.). — The more rational and practically 
useful system of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally fixed and generally accepted 
era, has not affected the NT ; but dates according 
to such an era are found in the Books of Macca- 
bees, where it is called ‘ the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks ’ (1 Mac 1^®). Tliis name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian part, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, of the 
Seleueid Empire. It was fixed according to some 
uncertain event in the end of E.C. 312 or the early 
part of B.C. 311. 

The rule in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
depended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the first 
year. Hence the year 1 of the era might last only 
a few days or weeks ,* * * § and that was the case, for 
example, with the Actian era. In almost all lands 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
local years began at or about the autumn equinox 
{either on 23 September or on 1 October). Now, 
the battle of Actium was fought on 2 September 
in B.C. 31 ; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era began at the following New Year, which was 
either on 23 September or on 1 October, according 
to the ^vay of counting in different localities. 

This rule, which is accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronology, is disregarded once or 
twice in the excellent article on CHRONOLOGY OP 
THE NT in vol. i. p. 403, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphatically here. It is proved 
definitely for the Actian era in the present w’'ritei'’s 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor ^ p. 441,* and 
has been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers : see, e.g., Th. Beinach, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 1902, p. 1 f. (who quotes the rule 
from the place just cited). 

The rule has to be applied to the Seleueid era. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where- 
as in Syria generally that era was counted accord- 
ing to the Macedonian years, beginning from 1 
October, in Damascus it was counted according to 
the local years, which began at the spring equinox. t 
He considers that the first year of the Seleueid era 
lasted in Syria generally from 1 October 312 to 30 
September 311 B.C., and in Damascus from 23 
March 312 to 22 March 311 B.C. But it is highly 
probable, though not as yet definitely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian regions a different kind of 
year was in use {e.g, in Tyre, where the year began 
on 18 April, as ISfieseJ has shown), the Seleueid 
era w^as counted accordingly. 

A careful study, according to modern principles, 
of this era in its various forms [e.g. in Babylon, 
where it is said that the year 1 ran from 1 Oct. 
311 to 30 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, and would 
prove extremely useful ; but that lies beyond the 
proper limits of the present article.! 

There is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems to have been struck out 

*The reckoning was stated independently by M. Imhoof 
Bmmer in GriecHiscM Milmen, p. 33 (357), Zft. f. Nvmism. 
«x. p. 257 ; cf. Kacstner, p, ilf. 

t Recueil d’ArcMologie Ofientale, i. pp. 9f., 72f. 

t Niese in Eennea, ISQB, p. 208 f. : cf. Was Christ Bom at 
Bethlehemip.222. 

§ The need is clearly shown by the meagre and uncertain 
account given of this era in Pauly-Wissowa,ReaZ«w<jy<rfojpdidte, 
•.f. ‘ Aera.* 
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in the effort which Greek civilization made, after 
Alexander the Great’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing greatly modified the 
character and outward expression of the Greek 
spirit ; and the use of this kind of chronology was 
nearly confined to Macedonia and the subject lands 
of Western Asia. But the proud self-conscious- 
ness characteristic of the Greek cities reacted on 
this custom, and it was made a point of honour for 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its owm and count therefrom, ‘instead of agreeing 
in the use of some common era. No ancient era, 
however, was used so wddely or so long as the 
Seleueid, wddeh continued to be employed for more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Graeco-Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in his careful 
datings in 3k But to those w-ho regard him as 
connected wdth Macedonia as w^ell as wdth Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling wdll sufficiently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greek reckon- 
ing. 

7. The Beginning of the Year in current use . — 
Local variation as to the day on wdiich the year 
began w^as a most fruitful cause of chronological 
difficulties. The varieties were extremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

[a) Boman custom made the consular year and 
the official year generally begin on 1 January. On 
careful examination, no probability can be found 
that those wu'iters in the NT who speak about tlie 
lapse of any number of years counted them accord- 
ing to the Roman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Boman tribnnician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any inffuence on the NT. It is 
true that a few^ emperors* counted their reigns 
according to tribunician years, so that their first 
year ended on 9 December, and the second year 
began on 10 December, following their accession. 
But that could have no effect on NT usage. 

{b) In Asia Minor and North Syria a year begin- 
ning about the autumn equinox was very widely 
used. It might, with great probability, be argued 
that men like St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in lands wdiere a year of that kind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, would naturally count 
according to it. That must be admitted as reason- 
able ; and there seems to be no weighty considera- 
tion against it. 

{c) In various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring eqninox was in 
use : the years of Damascus (from 23 March) and 
of Tyre (from 18 April) have been referred tu 
above (6). The Jewdsh sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox ; but it w^as a lunar 
year, and therefore w’as not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for wdiich the irregularity 
of lunar years made it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years which 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as solar years. They had all been 
transformed from an original lunar character to> 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New^ 
Year’s Day at various different seasons, 

Literattoe. — O n hours: besides the special articles in the- 
treatises and Dictionaries of Antiquities (esp. M, Ardaillon, 

‘ Horologium V in Daremherg-Saglio), see Bilfinger, Die ZeAt- 
messung der antikm VQlh&r, Der hiirg&iiiehe Tag, and Die 
antiken Stundenm^ahen ; Unger, Zeitreehnung der Griechen 
und Romer, 1892 ; and Kaestner, da Aeris, 1890. 

On chronology: the elaborate article ‘Aera’ by Kuhitschek. 

* Nero (after 60), Nerva (in 97), and Trajan (a* mentioned 
above, p. 480D* 
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in Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted ; and Le\vin, Fasti 
Sacri, should always be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially M. Imhoof Blumer 
and M. Theod. Reinach, are highly instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles in Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia^ i. p. 201 ff.; If as Christ Bom at Bethlehem 7 chs. 

v.~x. W. M. Ramsay. 

GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES.— 

Tlie subject will be dealt with in this article 
under the following heads 

i. The original bulk of the literature, p. 484. 

ii. CatensB and compilers of the later period, p. 485. 

iii. Patristic commentators on St. Paul, p, 489. 

iv. Suniniary of MS material for ii. and iii., p. 621. 

V. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 524. 

Index, p. 529. 

i. The original bulk of the literature.— 
There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
the writings of the early Christian Fathers may 
be said, and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Scripture. The controversy with the Jews turned 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinus and Mareion on the 
interpretation of the New : the theologians who 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
space of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
3rd cents. , like the theologians who dealt with the 
equally pressing danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana- 
tion of the Prophetic and Apostolic writings. A 
book like ilcieadversusHcBreses of Irensens contains 
a mass of exegetical material ; and few tasks in 
the domain of early Christian literature would be 
better worth doing than the collection and co- 
ordination of the fragmentary comments on pas- 
sages of the NT which are scattered up and down 
tlie Avritings of the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis ; but, since 
sueli a history cannot be Avritten in these pages, 
it lias seemed Avisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast field, and to confine the scope of the present 
article to such Patristic Avritings as stand in direct 
connexion with the Pauline epistles.* Books 
Avliich range over the whole of Scripture are there- 
fore in the main excluded; and this affects tAA^o 
important departments of ancient Biblical litera- 
ture : collections of Scripture proofs, of Avhich the 
most famous instance is the Testimonia of St. 
Cyprian ; and discussions of Scripture difficulties, 
such as the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius (the 
successor of Eusebius at Caesarea), or the Quoes- 
tiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti of Ambrosiaster. 
It is not, indeed, easy to draAv a quite consistent 
line of demarcation ; it has seemed w^orth while to 
note the occasional use of the great dogmatic 
theologians of the 4th cent, in the Catenae (p. 498^ 
below), and a place has been found in the list for 
one or tAA^o writings— such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and the Euthalian ‘edition’ of the 
epistles (pp. 512^ 524*^) — Avhich perhaps cannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

. More sei’ious objection might be taken to the 
absence ^ of any notice of Latin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from the 
Greek); and no doubt Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagius Avould have formed a natural pendant to 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodore. Yet, after all, 
it remains true that the lines of exegetical develop- 
ment A^'ere laid down in the East ; the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 

*In order further to limit the ground, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has been excluded from detailed or special treatment ; 
though, M nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
aor opted it without difficulty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
some summary reference to it has occasionsdly been made. 


elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both schools had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in imposing bulk, before a 
single Pauline commentary had seen the light in 
the Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the folloxAung con- 
spectus may prove of service to those Avho Avould 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
^ easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuries to the 
special study of St. Paul. 

No general or systematic list of the early Greek 
commentators on ‘ the Apostle ’ * as a whole, com- 
parable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, Inst Div. 
Lift. 8, has survived. But in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
continuous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles Avas unknown, or at 
any rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant commentary on the Epistles as a whole is 
that of the Latin Ambrosiaster (c. 375 A.D.) ; and 
though some of those commentators whose work 
is lost— such,. e.<7., as Theodore of Heraclea— may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have been 
many in number nor much anterior in time. The 
AAmrk of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single epistles, or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde- 
pendently on the difierent epistles and unsystema- 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of early 
exposition must be formed on such generalizations 
as can be drawn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. J erome, of the books that Avere accessible about 
the end of the 4th cent, on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1) 1 Corinthians. — Jerome, Ep, xlix. 3 ad Fam- 
machium [A.D. 393; Vallarsi, i. 233]: ‘Origemjs, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius Ciesariensis, Didy* 
mus, Apollinaris, latissime hanc epistoiam inter- 
pretati sunt . . . revolve omnium quos supra 
memoravi commentaries et ecclesianim biblio- 
thecis fruere.’ In Ep, cxix. 2-6 ad Minerviwn et 
Alexandrnm [A.D. 406 ; i. 794] he quotes on 1 Co 
15®^ the vieAVS of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris, and 
Didymus, besides the ‘ Mixed Questions ’ of Acacius 
of Caesarea. 

(2) Galatians.— Jerome, Fmf, ad Comm, in Gal, 
[betAveen A.D. 386 and 392 ; Vallarsi, vii. 369 : 
repeated in Ep. cxii., i. 733]: ‘ Aggrediar opus 
intentatum ante me linguae nostrte scriptoribus, et 
a gimcis quoque ipsis vix paucis ut rei poseebat 
dignitas usurpatnm : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victoriniim, qui Romae me puero rhetoricam 
docuit, edidisse commentaries in apostolum . , . 
Origenis commentarios sum secutus : scripsit enim 
ille vir in epistoiam Pauli ad Galatas quinque 
m-oprie volumina, et decimum Stromatuin suorum 
libruni commatico super explanatione eius sermone 
complevit; tractatus quoque vaiios et excerpta, 
quai vel sola possint sufficere, eomposuit. pryeter- 
mitto Bidymum videntem meum, et Laodicenum 

* 'O aaroVroXo? is the regular phrase for the corpus of Pauline 
epistles, and dates back to the end of the 2nd century, If 
Eusebius (EE v. 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about a.d. 2C0) 
wrote s/? Tov 'AjrcWtfXov, the form of the title may perhaps ho the 
historian’s and not the commentator’s ; but in two other places 
(fiJSr V, 17, IS), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writers of the same period : h7v yap eTmt ro ^rpoipyinzov 
Xapwpca h iraer^p rj? IzzXno'ia uixpa rns rreXsjas ^apovAaS h ’ Atroff<roXc.s 
a^im (Anonymus), and Q£fAt<reov , . , fatpoovf/,ivo^ rhv aTFotrrokay 
xaSoXiz^v nva erwralafaivos l^rurroXviV (Apollonius). So Clement 
of Alexandria, jS/raw. vil. 14 : ri ts Eifayys^ijov za) o * A^txrroXos. 
So, too, the Latin Iren^us, Ecm'. ii. xxvii. 4 : ^rorD' no quidem 
dicente [Lk W] . . . et Apoatolo in ea quae ha ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola ista praedicante,’ and of ^en elsewhere, 
especially in Book v. : in two cases the Greek also is extant— 
v, ix. 3, where it, too, has ’ArarToXas' ; and v. ii. 3, where the 
ParalUla give S fjt.azapms HavXas for ‘ beatus Apostolus ’ : 
but there can be no question that in such cases the Latin is oui 
best guide. Doubtless, the use of the phrase goes liack furthei 
still into the 2nd century 
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de ecclesia nuper egreasiim,* et Alexancimm vete- 
rera haereticum, Eusebium quoque Einisenum, et 
Theodorum Heracleoten, qui et ipsi nonnullos 
super hae re cominentariolos \v,L commentaries] 
reiiqiierunt . . . legi haec omnia.* Again, in Ep, 
cxii. ad Augustimi^n [A.D. 404; i. 734], § 6: 

‘ Primus Origenes in decimo Stromateon libro, 
ubi epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpretatur, et 
ceteri deinceps interpretes . . . quid dicam de 
Toanne, qui dudum in pontificali gradu Constanti- 
no] )oUtanara rex it ecclesiam, et proprie super hoc 
ea})itnlo latissimum exaravit libriim, in quo Ori- 
genis et veterum senteritiam est secutus?* 

(3) Ephesians.— Jerome, Prodf. ad Comm, inEph. 
[same date as Comm, in Gal. ; Vallarsi, vii. 543] ; 

‘ Sciatis Origeneui tria volumina in hanc epistolam 
conscripsisse, quern et nos ex parte secuti sumiis, 
Apollinarium etiam et Didynium quosdam coni- 
mentariolos edidisse, e quibus . . . pauca decerp- 
simus.’ 

(4) 1 Thessalonians. — Jerome, Ep. cxix. {utsup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 4^®'^’^, gives quotations from 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, and alludes 
to two others, Theodore [of Heraclea] and Apol- 
linaris. 

The simple fact that of twenty or more Greek 
treatises on one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day other than in Catena 
fragments, shows more eloquently than any argu- 
ment could do the \vealth and variety of the lost 
exegetical literature of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further reflect that some of these 
twenty treatises would not, but for their casual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect picture the catalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of the labour 
which the ‘age of the Fathers’ devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 

ii. Catenae and compilers of the later 
PERIOD. — Before proceeding to speak of the 
Patristic commentaries separately, it will be con- 
venient to say something of those more general 
and miscellaneous collections of later date which 
are often the oniy source from which we can now 
recover any fragments of the older writers. The 
subject of Catenie was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one ; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistles in 
particular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what material exists an- 
terior to the two great compilers of the end of the 
11th cent., TluNjphylact of Bulgaria and Euthymius 
Zigabenus. The scope of the brief sketch which 
now follows is limited to an enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print : but some- 
thing more will be said later on (see pp. 521-524) 
about the manuscript material, 

1. The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known hy the name of Oecumenius, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title ; 

iraXaiai /cal Xiav (hcpiXipot ^paxvXoyLav re /cal 
o’acp'i^veLap' rod XSyov ^xoucrat 0avjLiacrr7]V iK dia^Spcav rCbv 
aylo3v iraripcap •urrOfjLVTjfxdrcav iir* OlKOvpevlov /cal *Ap^da 
(TvWex&etcraL els rds rijs vias dtad'/jKrjs TpaypLarelas rdade* 
rov phv OlKov/xevlov els rets Upd^ets r(av ^AirorroKfav, els 
T^s ^7rr(3t Ka&dki.Kds 'Xeyop.ipas iTiffroXds, els rds UadXov 
Tdcras' rov Bk ’Api$a els r^v Twdlwou ^AwOKdXvrpLV. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly earlier (1529) edition of Chiysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, p. 505®') ; the patron, 
who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 
* He means, of course, Apollinaris of lAodicea. 
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was the illustrious Gian Matteo Giberti, bishop of 
Verona ; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
Bernardino Donato ; the type (and liner Greek 
type has never been produced) was set up ‘ apud 
Stephanum et fratres Sabios.’ The whole con- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
MS, presented to the bishop by John Lascaris, 

‘ miro librarii artificio sumptiique descriptum ap- 
primeque vetustum’ ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
in the text a continuous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn : but use 
was also made of other MSS of a diirerent class, 
which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Oecumenius, on 
the ground that his name appears in the margin 
attached to the final comment on the Colossian 
epistle : iK rod dvnypdcpov fA) etpuiv kclXQs rds irapa- 
ypaepds rov pampiov Acadvpov r^s irpbs KoXorcaets 
eTrLaroXys, <rvpiypcL\l/a a-urds Sttojs i)5vpdp7iv • idu oUp 
edped^j TL ip adrais kov4>op i) iTnX'i]'^LpoVy I'crrw 6 
dpciyi.p(b(TK03P ephp €lpcll to toloutop Trratcrpa.'f The 
editor concluded, on tlie strength of the one MS 
which was known to him, that the main and anony- 
mous portion of the work is taken from Chrysostom, 
not indeed word for word, — for when that is done 
the name ‘John’ or ‘ Chrysostom’ appears like any 
other in the margin, — but with much abbreviation 
and omission ; that where Oecumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not be deceived 
as to the authority claimed for it ; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose names 
are likewise given in the margin, and of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret — for the sign Qeodup. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsuestia— comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nadius. But the important point to bear in mind 
is that the sum - total of the rest of the quota- 
tions bears only an inhnitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Oecumenius himself ; in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though it is impossible to say how seri- 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oecumenius in his original compilation, or the 
scribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Lascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reproducing the marginal ascriptions of author- 
ship ; for all such information as has accrued to 
us about Oecumenian MSS (see below, p. 488) 
points to the conclusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
portion of the printed text ought to suffer at least 
some reduction in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed text of 
Oecumenius prefixes to the exegesis a good deal 
of * Euthalian ’ matter : (i. ) AL'f}yri(ns irepl rod dylou 
dTToarrbXov UadXov, EdffaXlov 8l(ik6pov TrpbXoyos : (ii.) 
dTrodrjplaL IladXov rod dToaroXov : (iii.) papidpiop 
IlaiiXou rod dtroaroXov : (iv.) dirbdecns ttjs irpbs 
’Pojg-alous iTi.crroXi]s, [inc. radrijv iin(jri'KKeC\'. (v.) 
KecjidXaLo, rrjs irpbs 'Ptapaiovs eirterroXTjs, [me. d ebay^ 
yeXiid] didarKaXia]: (vi.) (TxoXlov it pip einduppcrai 
IlavXoy . . . ; similar matter to Nos. iv.-vi. is 
given with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalius, pp. 526, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated— without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, but 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

♦Perhaps identical with Paris gr. 219 (= Medic. Reg. 1886), 
sffic. xi., a copy of Oecumenius- Arethas which certainly at one 
tame belonged to John Lascaris. 

t So, too, on Eph 4 I 6 the name Oecumenius is attached in the 
margin to the sentence opa vi hopitrot.' otivt yhp ix&ptiffot, r« 
vov poticetpm [sc. Chrj^sostom] of the text. 
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of Joannes Hentenius, A.D. 1545*— in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris ‘ siirnptibus Cl. Sonnii,’ 1631 ; 
and the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne’s 
Patrologia Grceca, vols. 118, 119. Thus we are still 
using Oecumenius on the authority of the MS of 
John Lascaris, modified, as Donatus’ preface tells 
us, by other (apparently non-Oecumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was — beyond the fact that he 
is said to have been bishop of Tricca in Thessaly — 
we do not know ; as to his date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be later than 
the middle of the 9th: but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a much 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2. Next of the great compilers to Oecumenius, 
both in order of history and in order of publica- 
tion, comes Theoph^/Ir.ct, archbishop of Bulgaria 
e. 1075 A.D. His commentary on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at London in 1636 as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Augustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at the end of 1634. From 
the preface, addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Laud, it appears that the commentaries were 
copied out from a ‘ codex vetustus ’ of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS ; t at LindselPs death the edition 
was almost complete. The Greek text is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation, based on that of 
rhilippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Venice in 1755 ; the Greek was 
simply repeated from the edition — ‘ satis nitidam 
et accuratam,’ as the new preface calls it — of 
Lindsell, some ‘ manifest errors ’ only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editor’s contribu- 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in fact, confined 
to the list on pp. 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MS—presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
siiec. xiv. — from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he excluded everything (i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
tlie style or the sense, (iii. ) that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MISS. 
No wonder that, though the variants were ‘satis 
mult£e,’ he succeeded in reducing them ‘ad medi- 
oerem numerum’! Yet he tells us enough to 
sho'vv that the differences even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable ; the com- 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest ; -while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practically * expositiones diverse.’ 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two indexes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patroh Gr. vol. 124, 

According to Ehrhard (in Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der hyzantinischm LitUvatur^^ 1897, p. 134), Theo- 
phylact shows a certain independence in the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and in particular 
cites many more names of earlier Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books of the Bible — 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius ; but even here the majority of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysostom 
is of course still the chief stand-by of the com- 
mentary : in his case, Theophylact even takes into 

* Hentenius also rendered into Latin the commentary of 
Euthyiuius Zigabenus on the Gospels, 1544. 

t The Arundel MS was the present British Museum Arundeli- 
anus 634 , s£ec. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocci 146, 
STC, XV. (the Barocci MSS came in 1629), and Miscell. 20, ssee. 
xiv. (this MS is in the 1620 catalogue, and probably was given 
in 1604 by Winwood). Lindsell's appamfws cHtims is conned 
to (i.) a considerable number of brief variants in the margin, to 
which the symbol ypid^^ov) is prefixed : (ii.) notice of a few 
more substantial divergences in which the two Oxford MSS 
agree against the Arundel, pp. 1083-1041 


consideration the varies lectiones of the Scripture 
text (bei dem er sogar die ahiaeicJmiden Lesarten 
des Schrifttextes herilcksichtigt). Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, speaking ordinarily, there is 
no appeal ; but the present writer has been unable 
to find in either of the editions the references to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

3. Tlie third of the great compilers, Eiithymiua 

Zigabenus, author of the Panoplia Dogmatica^ 
was a younger contemporary of Theophylact, and 
flourished under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
c. 1100 A.D. C. F. Matthmi, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the Gospels, had found at Munich a MS of Euthy- 
miiis on Homans and 1 Corinthians. But it is a 
Greek scholar, Nicolas Kalogeras, late archbishop 
of Patras, to whom the publication of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1887, 2 vols.). Kalogeras’ preface, pp. 61-64, gives 
an interesting account of his search after a com- 
plete MS, wliich he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(sjec. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Rome. 
The title of the commentary runs, according to 
the IMS : 'EppLTjveia tujv iincrToXQp tov fieydXov diro- 
(TToXov lla^Xov (piXoTToym ipavicrdeLcra, pLdXLcrra yev dirb 
T7]S rov iy dyioLS Trarpos 7]p.Q)V ’lojdvvov rod 

XpvcrocTToyoVj ^TL 8^ Kal dirb biaipopiiov dXXcav irouripiaVy 
crvveKreyeyKovros rivd Kal rod radryjv ipavLcrafxhov rod 
ZLya^Tjyov Ev6v]aiov jxopaxov. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen ; but the citations are all made anony- 
mously.* The agreement with Theophylact is 
often exact and verbal (Ehrhard in Kriimhacher, 
pp. 84, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
the MS is Eomans, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., CoL, 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Heh., 1 and 2 Tim., 
Titus. 

4. Nicetas of Serrae, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Heraclea, was another 
younger contemporary of Theophylact, and author 
of well-known Catense upon some of the Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His claim to 
be regarded as author also of a Catena on the 
Pauline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Laur. ix. 10, smc. xii.: 
^E^'byrjcns rod fiaKapaardrov f^rjrpoToXlrov [Nixojra] 
'Hpa/cXetas eis rds eTTca-roXds rod dyiou HadXov rod 
aTToerroXov: the name NtK'ijra is not even by the 
original scribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A specimen of this MS, extending 
over chapters 1-8 of 1 Corinthians, was published 
in vol. V. of Jo. Lamius’ Delicim eritditomm 
(Florence, A.D. 1738). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oecumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Catenae of ‘ Oecu- 
menius ’ and ‘ Nicetas ’ is exceedingly close — so 
close that it is obvious to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe’s figment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the ‘ Oecumenian ’ tradi- 
tion. Still, the texts do not run quite on all fours 
with one another : as a rule, Lamius’ text is only 
an abbreviated and corrupted form of the printed 
Oecumenius, hut every now and then comes a 
section which is peculiar to the ‘ Nicetas ’ text ; 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Oecumenius, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oecumenian Catena, t 

* Except in the commentary on the Catholic epistles, vol. ii. 
pp. 473-664, which, however, is probably not by Euthymius. 

t Dr. J. Siokenberger, ‘ Die Lukaskatene des Niketas von 
Heraklea* {Texte iitid ITntersuohungen, N.F. vii. 4, a . d . 1902), 
p. 21, complicates the question still further by calling attention 
to the somewhat parallel title of a Paris Catena (MS. gr. 228, 
S2ec. xiii. foL 12):^Epfmvsm gas rSv Ip/xvivsiSv rrov BovXycupicc.i (sc. 
Theophylact] sv a/? /S' kjrterToXKf rov a.yUv kmorToXm 

XlotuXov ipoovtirOitrco iretpoo l^ixwroo ,vov ’SxfroovenrovXov. But at pres 
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5. Besides the three compilers, Oecumenius, Theo- 
phylact, and Euthymius, we have also in print 
the Catena on the Pauline epistles which Dr. J. A, 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
Oxford between 1841 and 1844 ; it must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer’s Catena, unlike the 
books hitlierto mentioned, is not homogeneous, but 
is drawn from clifrerent MS sources for the different 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published last 
of all the epistles in 1844, is sufficiently described 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
maiin [d and e, p. 488'^), with Origen (p, 492), and 
with Dionysius of Alexandria (p. 497*‘). The vol- 
ume on 1 and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1841) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, stec. xvi., is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over 80 references to 
Origen (see again, for this MS, Karo and Lietz- 
mann, e, p. 488^) ; while that on the Second, of 
which Paris gr. 223, smc. xi. , was tlie source, does 
not differ widely from Oecumenius ; two Bodleian 
MSS, Auct. T. i. 7, ssec. xi., and Roe 16, scec. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oecumenian 
printed text.* The third volume (A.D. 1842) and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. 1843) consist 
of a Catena on the epistles from Galatians to 
Hebrews inclusive, taken from Paris coislin gr. 
204, smc. X. ; while the remainder of vol. iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on Hebrews, 
from Paris gr. 238, saec. xiii. Portions of these 
Catence are, at least in their present and printejd 
form, anonymous ; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon appended to them, indicat- 
ing in a general way their sources — Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
Severian, p. 507^) ; but, on the whole, Cramer’s 
volumes present a marked contrast to the other 
printed texts above enumerated in the vastly 
larger number of cases where the Patristic au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume make it fairly easy to derive 
such a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 
order in which they are dealt with in this article, 
that is to say, in rough chronological order. 
Chrysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the first of tlie t'i \'0 Catena? on Romans), 
and is therefore not named. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left out of account:— 

Origen : quoted frequently on Rom., 1 Cor., 
Ephesians. 

Eusebius of Emesa : occasionally on Galatians. 

Apollinaris : occasionally on Romans. 

Diodore : occasionally on Romans. 

Severian : occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on 1 Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistles 
except 2 Cor., most frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Isidore : occasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria : frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Theodoret : very frequently on Rom., frequently 
on 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corinthians. 

Gen iiadius : frequently on Romans. 

Theodore the Monk : occasionally on Romans. 

Oecumenius : occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 
Rom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 

Photius: occasionally on Rom., frequently on 
1 Corinthians. 

there seems nothing to show that the Florence Catena and 
the Paris Catena are the same thing : dependence on Theophy- 
lact is not suggested by Lamms’ text of the Florence MS. 

* Similar notes from the same MSS are appended also to 
vol iil ((M.-2 Thess.). 
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6. About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catena? in the libraries of Oxford 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Catenm at the Vatican one of the most 
productive forms of his marvellous literary fecun- 
dity ; hut, whereas Cramer published his Catenae 
as they stood, Mai selected from his sources and 
separated whatever belonged to now one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was rescuing from oblivion. The Scriptorimi 
Veterum Nova Collectio (10 vols. 1825-1838) con- 
tains notliing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorinus Afer 
(vol. iii.) and the prologue to those of Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vii.). The Spicilegncm Nomanum 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the ‘ canons ’ 
of Priscillian on St. Paul, both in vol. ix. ; and in 
vol. iv. pp. 499-573 the Catena remains of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. gr. 
702.* Lastly, the Nova Fatrum Bibliotheca (7 
vols., 1844-1854; the 8th volume is Mai’s, but 
Avas published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, 1871 j 
the_ 9tli volume is Cozza-Luzi’s own) contains, 
besides fragments — [a] in vol. iii. part 1, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from Cyril of Alexandria on Romans, 

1 and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatican MS,i' and 
on Hebrews from a Milan MS, Arnb. E. 63 inf. ; 
(b) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. 114-146, extracts from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS; (c) in vol. vii. part 1, pp. 407, 408, a few 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
rinthians, again from the same MS, Vat. gr. 762. 
Mai’s material for 2 Corinthians was a welcome 
addition to our Knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found no Catena that 
Avas not nearly related to the pinted Oecumenius ; 
on the other hand, most of his Avork on Rom. and 
1 Cor. is anticipated (though probably with a less 

E ure form of text) in the Catense Avhich Cramer 
ad published just before him. 

It Avill not need pointing oat to the reader who 
has folloAved the above account of the printed 
Catense, that many questions suggest themselves 
to Avbich only a fuller examination of the still un- 
published MS material can supply the answer. 
We have at the end of the 11th cent, two com- 
pilers, Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Avhose Avorks on the Epistles are in print ; but these 
Avorks are, unless reinforced by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers Avhose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier date— but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution — one other compiler whose person 
is knoAvn, Oecumenius ; and he adopts an inter- 
mediate method between the Catence and the com- 
pilers, since he sometimes gives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated from Chrysostom. But behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai sufficiently show us, lies an 
older and more valuable group of writings, to Avhich 
the name Catena properly belongs : these consist 
properly of named quotations, and the catenist’s 
AVork is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passages from them. The limited 
range of names in some of these Catence suggests a 
very early date, and the beginnings of the system 
may he sought at Antioch even as far hack as 
the middle of the 5th century. In particular, 
* The number of the MS is not given adl ^oc., but in iVova 
PatTum Bibliothem^ vii. 407. 

t The description of Mai (p. vii) is ‘ codex Vaticanus valde 
pretiosus, SJoculi ferme xii.’ : it is, in fact, the same MS from 
Vtrhich he drew his Theodore on Komans and his Didymua on 
2 Corinthians, Vatic, gr. 762, which is now attributed to sajc. x 
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the inclusion in the Catenae of material from 
authors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any circum- 
stances, would be tenfold more difficult to account 
for if it had originated after the middle of the 6th 
century. In days when Greek Churchmen, though 
they fought stoutly enough for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule [Epistola ad 
Eulogium presbyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics are heretical : ov iravTa Bara. 'Kiyovcrtv oi 
aiperiKoi ipe^yeiv Kal irapaLTeccrd ai xp'^> TroXka yap 6/jlo- 
XoyovcTLv (bv Kal i)fjL€LS bfJLoXoyov/iev. Whether or no 
they delinitely sheltered themselves under the au- 
thority of St. Cyril’s dictum, it was in this spirit 
that the first catenists went to work; the pre- 
cedent must have been set in the relatively un- 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all through the Byzantine middle age an occa- 
sional scribe found himself (doubtless much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catenm, then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imperfectly, no small 
mass of the work of authors on whose writings, as 
a whole, a ban was set by later generations ; and 
the study of Catenae is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
development of Patristic exegesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Oecu- 
menius and Cramer, fall far below the standard 
required in a modern edition. It would have 
.seemed, therefore, in any case, essential to supple- 
ment this introductory section attempting to 
give some idea of the Catenae MSS contained in 
the libraries of Europe, especially of such as are 
earlier than the end of the 11th cent.; and this task 
is greatly facilitated since the appearance in 1902 
of a work now to be described, which constitutes 
a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

7. In the Nachrichten von der konigl, GeselU 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen for 1902 
{philologisch-Mstorische Klasse, Heft i. pp. 1-66, iii. 
pp. 299-350, V. pp. 559-620), G. Karo and J. Bietz- 
mann * published a classified list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
in the total mass the Pauline epistles hold but a 
subordinate position, occupying only 13 pages (pp. 
597-610) agamst 46, for instance, for the Psalms 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catense on them— besides that of Nicetas on the 
Hebrews— are distinguished and separately de- 
scribed ; a summary account of all matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of which occasional use has 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eight Catenm some 
one passage is selected,— for the six which contain 
Romans the passage is Eo — and the incipit 

and explicit are given of every comment on the 
passage or on any part of it : in this way additional 
MSS could without difficulty be assigned their 
proper place in the classification. The reasons for 
the order in which Haro and Lietzmann arrange 
their eight Catenae are not easy to see, and a 
difterent order will here be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding place in their account being 
given at the end of each section. 

(a) A very Ipge majority of the MSS described, 
87 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius ;. but 

♦Lietzmann had already, in 1897, published a pamphlet, 
CaUnen : MitteUungm ilher ihre Geschichte wnd 
liche Uilerlieferung (Freiburg i. B. : 86 pp.), which, however, 
containg no special material for the Epistles. 


a new test is supplied for grouping Oecunieniaa 
MSS, according as they do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. thus for Eo 7®^- the extreme 
in one direction is represented by three MSS 
which give four passages from Photius by name ; 
two or three others give the Photius passages, but 
without name and witli minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
though they differ among themselves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no Photius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving tlie same 
12 scholia on these verses in the same order. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu- 
menius, and that MSS in which the Photius 
element is present, whether with or witliout name, 
can be set aside as representing a later recension 
—a recension, however, already current in the 
10th cent., to which two of its MSS belong. 
Among the ‘ Photius ’ MSS that group is, no doubt, 
the more ancient which gives the Photius pas- 
sages under their author’s name, since names are 
much more likely to have been omitted by the 
progressive carelessness of scribes than inserted 
by the accurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these tests, the printed Oecumenius comes out but 
badly ; the four 1 liotius passages are all present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the amount of agreement in detail 
between several of the earliest of the iion-Photian 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Oecumenius, based on these alone, ought 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to be expected from it. [Karo- 
Lietzmann, vi. pp. 604-609 : see below, p. 523]. 

(b) Of non-Oecumenian Catenae only one covers 
the whole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 216, ssec. x. ; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the same relatively late stage of the Catena tra- 
dition as Oecumenius, in not attaching to every 
citation the author’s name. Nothing of this 
Catena is as yet published. [K. L. ix. pp. 610, 595]. 

The remaining Catenae are all partial; and it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in print. Two of them, with portions of a third, 
are contained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS further extracts of the third; the 
other three are still unprinted. 

(c) Cramer’s Catena for Galatians- Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coislin 204, 
seec. X. It is noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number of epistles which it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions ; 
it is almost, if not quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenius does not occur. [K. L. iv. 
p. 602 : see further below, p. 52P]. 

(rf^) Cramer’s second Catena on Eomans (7^- 
end) is drawn from Munich gr. 412, ssec. xiii. ; 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies of 
itself) is again the only known I'epresentative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of supplement- 
ing Cramer’s edition. [K. L. ii. p. 601]. 

(e) Cramer’s other Catena on Eomans (chapters 
1-8) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
ii. 20. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth section of this 
article, p, 522'0, but it is at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, which 
supplied Cramer’s Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants* of the Vatican MS gr. 76i2, sa3c. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didymus, 
Theodorej and Cyril ; and whereas the copies only 
contain Eo 1-8 and 1 Cor. respectively, the origin^ 

* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to he simply a transcript 
the Bodleian Romans MS to he to some extent an ahhreviation, 
of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS- 
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covers the whole of the three epistles, Eomans, 

1 Corinthians, and 2 Corinthians. No known 
Catena has so wide a range of early sources ; 
but side by side with primitive elements occurs 
the name of Photius. [K. L. i. pp. 598-601]. 

{/) How far the unpublished Catena on 1 and 

2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic, gr. 692, ssec. xii., is independent of 
those already described, it is not easy to say: 
among the names frequently quoted is that of 
Oeeumenius, but we find also Origen, Theodore, 
Cyril, Severus {ie, Severian?), and on 2 Cor. 
I)i(dymus ?). [K, L. iii. p. 601 : see below, p. 522"^]. 

iff) The apparently imperfect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (gr. 166 [46], s£ec. xiii.) on Ro P-1 Co 
cites no fewer than 24 authors ; but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively late — Ana- 
stasius, John Climax, John of Damascus, Maximus, 
Oeeumenius, Photius, Symeon Logothetes. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of this collection is that it 
discriminates to some extent between the sources 
of its information. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Gennadius are cited iic roD iiepovs, * from the text,’ 
i,e. direct from their respective commentaries; 
while among those cited as o-%o' or iic roO <rxo', i.e. 
from Catense, are Origen, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Oeeumenius, Euthalius, Photius. One 
source was presumably the Photian recension of 
Oeeumenius ; but it would seem that another and 
much more ancient Catena must also have been 
employed. [K. L. vii. p. 609]. 

(*/i) The last Catena is one on Romans and 1 Co- 
rinthians in Vatic, gr. 1270, ssec. xii. It appears 
to bear some relation to Oeeumenius, but to con- 
tain less matter, and, apparently, to name its 
authorities — John (Chrysostom), Severian, Theo- 
doret— more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifying new matter from Severian 
on these two epistles. [K. L. viii. p. 610]. 

Lest attention shoiild be unduly distracted from 
the main purpose of this article, further details 
about some of the more important MSS of Karo and 
Lietzmaim’s lists, as well as some notice of one or 
two which do not appear there at all, are relegated 
to a later point (p. 521). These preliminary pages 
are meant only to serve for introduction to the 
catalogue of commentators which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconstructed, 

iii. Patristic commentators on St. Paul.— 

1. Marcion. — Whether the Antitheses of Marcion, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of theological commentary on his Gospel, con- 
tained also similar expositions of his ‘ Apostolicon,’ * 
is uncertain, though perhaps jpi^bable. We have 
no such definite statement for the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Gospel : t the 
evidence in the affirmative consists primarily of 
references in J erome’s commentaries on the Gala- 
tians and Vphesians — taken, no doubt, from 
Origen’s books on the same gpistles — which seem 
to point in this direction. Thus (a) on Gal 
(Vallarsi, vii. 434) : ‘ Christus nos redemit de male- 
dicto legis, factm pro nobis maledictum ; subrepit 
in hoc loco Marcion, de po testate creatoris, quern 
sanguinarium crudelem infamat et vindicem {vM 
iudicem], asserens nos redemptos esse per Christum, 
qui alterius boni dei filius sit.’— (2) On Gal 6® 
(p. 523): ^ Communicet autem is qui cateehizatur 
verbum ei qui se catechizat in omnibus bonis ; 
Marcion hunc locum ita interpretatus est ut 
putaret fideles et catechumenos simul orare debere, 
et magistrum communicare in oratione discipulis, 

* i.e. his revised text of ten epistles of St. Panl, excluding 
the Pastoral epistles. 

t Tert. adv. Marewnem, iv;l. 
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illo yel maxime elatus quod sequatur in omnibus 
bonis . . cetera quee sequiintur cum eius expositions 
non congruunt.’ — (c) On Eph 5®^^* (p. 659) : ‘ Propter 
hoc relinquet homo patrem et matrem^ et erunt duo 
in came una : sacramentum hoc magnum est, ego 
autem dico in Christo et in Ecclesia . . . interro- 
gemus Marcionem qua consequentia locum istum, 
qui de Veteri usurpatus est Instrumento, in Chris- 
tum et in Ecclesiam interpretari queat, cum iuxta 
ilium scriptura vetus omnino non pertineat ad 
Christum.^ Of Marion’s exegesis we can at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Valentinian school, it was not allegorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically opposed to allegory ; but 
the main intepst with which he wrote was, no 
doubt, theological rather than directly exegetical. 

2. A commentator on St, Paulis perhaps referred 
to by Origen on Eph P® (Cramer’s Catena in Eph. 
p. 119 ; Journal ^ of Theological Studies ^ iii. 242), 
where, commenting on the grammatically super- 
fluous repetition of iv rjJ Xpiory 4v . iv 

he explains its presence by the ^ saying of one of 
those who were before us, that, from his great love 
to Jesus, Paul continually, and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Him ’ ; ikeye tls 
rOiv irpb ijpQp dirb tt]s rroWijs irepl rhv ^I'rjcrovr dyd7r7]S 
rbv HaOXov evvex^arara. abrov pLefivija-daL sal (hcTTepd 
Trapd^KbvTus. The reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sarily to technical exposition ; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a homilist or commentator who 
was examining the details of the Apostle’s style, 
and attention is therefore called to them in this 
place. It is tempting to identify this ‘prede- 
cessor’ with Pantaenus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome {de Viris Illustribus, 36), that many 
commentaries by Pantaenus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothing but an amplification 
of the vaguer words of Eusebius, HE v. 10, Sid 
ffvyypafiiMdrcav robs tuv deLuiv doyfidreav dfjcravpobs 
iiroiMvrjpLCLrL^dfievos. Still, Eusebius himself seems 
to imply that Pantaenus did write commentaries 
(though he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have been 
accessible to Origen ; but whether they included 
expositions of St. Paul, there is nothing to show. * 

3. Heraclitus.— Eusebius in his Hist. EccL (v. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus and the suc- 
cession of Pertinax (A.D. 192-193), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time, which he had himself read, the writings 
of Heraclitus on ‘the Apostle’ (rd *H/)a/c\e£rou ets 
Tbp*A.Trb(rro\ov). Nothing is known of these com- 
mentaries or of their author ; possibly he may 
be identical with the expositor alluded to by 
Origen. Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Eusebius’ dating was based on adequate 
grounds. 

4. Alexander ‘the ancient heretic.’— Among 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians which 
Jerome had consulted before he wrote his own 
commentary (see p. 484’=>, above) was one by 
Alexander, ‘ veterem hoereticum.’ Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we could 
identify the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in his de came Christi (after 
A.D. 200), 16, 17. But there is nothing in Ter- 
tullian’s words that suggests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, and the name was 
one of the commonest. At the same time, just as 
the Valentinian Heracleon was the earliest com- 
mentator on St. John, the Valentinian Alexander 
may have been one of the first commentators on 
St. Paul, 

* A still more probable source is perhaps the Mypotyposes 
of Clement of Alexandria, which ought to have been mentioned 
in the text at this place; the missing section will bo found 
below, p. 520, 
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5. Origen,— The most important and most prolific 
of early exegetes of St. Paul was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a whole ; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484^), till a century later that any com- 
plete commentary on ‘the Apostle’ was published. 
The list of his works preserved to us in Jerome’s 
Ep. xxxiii. ad Pciulam (see Harnack-Preuschen,* 
Geschkhte der aUchristlichen Litteratur, i. 334; 
E. Klostermann gave an improved text in Sit- 
znngsherichte der Ic. p^^eiiss, Akademie der Wissen- 
sch^fteUi 1897, p. 855) shows that the bulk of his 
exegetical writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period : tlie following coinnientaries and homilies 
are there enumerated : — 

Komans : commentary in 15 books. 

2 Corinthians : 11 homilies. 

Galatians: commentary in 15 books; 7 homilies. 

Ephesians : commentary in 3 books, 

Philippians : commentary in 1 book. 

Colossians : commentary in 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians : commentary in 3 books ; 2 
homilies, t 

2 Thessalonians : commentary in 1 book [not in 
Preuschen’s text]. 

Titus : commentary in 1 book ; 1 homily. 

Philemon : commentary in 1 book. 

Hebrews : 18 homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this cata- 
logue are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy ; yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself with regard to 
1 Corinthians bears witness, as we have seen, to 
the fact that Origen was among those who ‘ latis- 
sime hano epistolam interpretati sunt.’ And the 
list is altogether silent as to the third department, 
of Origen’s exegetical labours on the Bible, that 
of scholia or ‘notes,’ though reference will be 
found below to these in connexion with Eom., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
discrepancy appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
Ep. xxxiii., is simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebius in his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the collection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while he knew books 
of Origen’s that were not in the list, may very 
probably not have known many books that were 
in it. But the range of knowledge of either Euse- 
bius or Jerome, partial and mutually exclusive 
tliough it be, contrasts painfully with the scattered 
debris which are all that time and theological ani- 
mosity have spared to us of the vast labours which 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Much of his matter, indeed, remains acces- 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par- 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from fragments, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Catenae notes on Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and Ephesians. 

Of the chronology of Origen’s writings on St. 
Paul there is not much to be said. The Stro 7 nateis, 
of which the third book appears to have contained 
notes on Romans, the fourth on 1 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, i.e. before 231, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i.e. after 222 
(Eus. E^E vi. 24). The commentary on Romans is 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com- 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians in the contra Cels%hm 
(see below, pp. 490'^, 496*’*) ; the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Celsum were, however, 
almost Origen’s latest works, so that in neither 
case does the information carry us very far. On 

* It may be stated here once for all that the section on 
Origen is due to Dr, Preuschen. 

t The 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle : 
the list only says * in epistolam ad Thessalonicenses.^ 


the other hand, the homilies on 1 Corinthians had 
been written before the homilies on St. Luke 
(p. 492’^, below), and these latter are placed imme- 
diately after the departure of Origen from Alex- 
andria. But it may be taken as probable that 
nearly all of his formal exegesis of the Epistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Cmsarean period of his life, A.D. 231- 
250. 

The best account of the various editions of 
Origen’s works is that given in bisliop AVesteott’s 
article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was printed 
before the 17th cent. ; of the Latin works of 
Origen collected editions appeared in 1512 (Jacques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vois. ; reprinted at Venice in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols. ; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The lirst collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranches, Origmis in sacras sci'ipturas com- 
mentaria q-ucecumqite grcece reperiri potuerunt, 
2 vols., Rouen, 1668 (reprinted at Paris 1679, at 
Cologne 1685) : neither Latin works nor Catena 
fragments were included. Latin and Greek were 
fir.st brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition of de la Rue, Orige^iis opera omnia quce 
grcece vel latine tantnm extant et ems nomine 
circimferuntiir, 4 vols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Rue, is 
that which specially concerns us : from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol, Gr., vols. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
cc. 837-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Rue. Lommatzsch, 25 vols. (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Berlin, 1831-1848, has the merit of 
handy size. The new Berlin edition of Origen 
has as yet only published St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(i.) Poma7is. 

The commentary* in 15 books (Cassiodorus, 
Inst, Div. Liu. 8, has ‘ viginti ’ ; but xx easily 
grows out of xv) is mainly known to us through 
the Latin version whieli Rufinus of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request 
of his ‘ brother,’ the deacon Heraclius — after his 
translation of Origen in Gen., in Exod., inLevit., 
in Jos., in Jud., in Ps. xxxvi., xxxvii., xxxviii., 
but before his translation of the Clementine Recog- 
nitions and of Origen in Num. (see his ‘ peroratio 
in explanation ern Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Rom.,’ de la Rue, iv. 688); probably, therefore, 
about A.D. 405. The ‘preface’ and the ‘perora- 
tion’ to this version raise important questions 
both about the state of the text of Origen’s 
writings at the end of the 4th cent., and about 
the methods adopted by Rufinus in editing his 
exemplar for Latin readers. 

[a] The incompleteness of the Greek text : ‘ Super 
omnes auteni difficultates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsi libri ; desun t enim fere apud omnium 
bibliothecas (incertum sane quo casu) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore voluinina, et hsec adirnplere atque 
in latino opere integram consequentiam dare non 
est mei ingenii sed ... muneris fortasse divini ’ 
{Prcef. in explanationem, etc., iv. 458). Preuschen 
in liarnack, Altchr. Litteratur i. 373, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Rufinus’ eaidier treatise, de adulteratione 
lihrorum Origenis (A.D. 397 : de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 

* The commentaiy on Eomans was written before that on St 
Matthew; cf. tom. xyii. %n Matt, % 32 (de la Bue, iii. 821), 
referring to Bo 7^ : upvi'reti TXmm %iAv . . . ^ v.yovfA'eey ri 

X^ptov TO frpk *v rok fk oovriii lluyijTiWif. 
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cases in the Avritings of otlier Fathers, and of 
a complaint by _ Origen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintained^ the theory of a whole- 
sale falsification of the Orig’en literature by heretics. 
Jerome had no difficulty in proving [adv. Ruf. ii. 
19) that the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only heretics against whom the charge of deliberate 
and systematic falsification of documents can be 
sustained, and they would certainly not have 
selected Origen for their authority ; moreover, 
even if Origen’s dogmatic writings had been 
manipulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Kufinus, as 
the connecting particle mim shows, is not making 
two statements, but one : intmyolare is ‘ to alter,’ 

‘ to corrupt,’ not necessarily by interpolation : in 
this case the ‘ interpolation ’ consists simply in the 
imperfection of the booksellers’ copies, and Rutinus 
liirnself apj)ears to realize that that may have been 
merely accidental. The fact itself is interesting 
enough, and agrees curiously Avell with the evi- 
dent e of the Athos MS (Laura, 184, B. 64) of the 
El)istles, Avhich von der Goltz * has shown to con- 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of St. Paul, but 
some important Origen marginalia, among them 
the starting-points of the separate toixol of the 
commentary on Romans ; for it is noted that tomes 
11 and 14 were not extant {ov cpeperaL). But as the 
Latin version gives a continuous commentary ex- 
tending over the Avhole epistle— although arranged 
in 10 books in place of the original lot — we are 
bound to suppose that Rufinus had succeeded in 
securing a completer copy, so that the ‘interpola- 
tion’ has hardly affiected the form in which the 
commentary has reached us. 

{b) But, even if Rufinus possessed a complete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he did not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had begged him, he says, 

‘ ut omne hoc xv voluminum corpus, quod grjecus 
sermo ad quadraginta fere aut eo amplius millia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem.’ And if the figures are 
correct, it would seem to follow that this process 
of abbreviation was faithfully carried through ; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily covers some- 
what more space than its original, the translation 
of Rufinus occupies only 230 pages or about 25,000 
half-lines (there being two columns to the page), 
while the 40,000 ‘ verses ’ of Origen, at the normal 
rate of 16 syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much again. The few passages pre- 
served in the original Greek (see below) otter, of 
course, an obvious means of testing in individual 
instances the relation of the version to its ex- | 
emplar. 

Rufinus’ translation of the commentary on the 
Romans was (as the list of extant MSS in Preuschen- 
Harnack, p. 400, amply demonstrates) by far the 
best known siiecimen in the West of Origen’s work 
on the New Testament. While the East was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the Gelasian decree de libris 

* ‘ Eine textkrifcische Arbeit des zehnten bezw. secbsten Jahr- 
himderfcs, herausgeg'eben nach einem Kodex des Atbosklosters 
Lawra, von E. von der Goltz’ (Texte und Untersuchimgen, 
Neue Folg’e, ii. 4, Leipzig, 1899). See further below, p. 491k 

t The contents of the separate books of the Latin are as 
follows Book i.=Eo ll-2l; n. s= 22-34; iii.=35-Sl; iv.=4l-5n; 
V. = 512-611 ; VI. = 6i2-8ia ; vii. = 8i4-9a!J ; vni. = 101-1136 ; ix. = 
121-1415 ; X. =1416-1627, The tomes of the original Greek, as 
vecovered by von der Goltz from the Athos MS, began as fol- 
lows : tom. ct' 11 ; tom. /3^ 18 ; tom. -y' 126 ; tom. S' 212 ; tom. «' 35 ; 

41 ; tom. C 56; tom. i?' 5i7 ; tom. B' 616 ; tom. / 82; tom. 

ov (pspBToct) 9^ ; tom, 10 ' is not marked; tom. 111®; 
tom. (o? ov (pipiToot) 1216 ; tom. li' 1416. 


redjnendis, approved of all sucli works of his as 
‘the blessed Jerome does not repudiate,’ content- 
ing itself Avith the rejection of ‘ the rest and theii 
author.’^ Thus, to render unassailable Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen on the Romans, nothing 
more was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name ‘ Jerome ’ for the name ‘ Rufinus’ in 
title, preface, and peroration ; and this is Avhat 
actually happened in the later MSS, and in the 
earlier edhions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any part of the translation is a 
Lyons MS, cod. 483^ (413) ; it contains, roughly 
sjieaking, the first live books (but without the 
beginning of Book I., and therefore wdthout the 
translator’s prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest known specimens of the so-called semi- 
uncial writing — Delisle calls it 6th cent., but, 
in vieAv of its habitual use of ‘ dorn ’ for every case 
of dominus, and of the declension ‘is,’ ‘ru,’ ‘im,’ 
for Jesus, the present Avriter would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the most ancient 
monument of Patristic exegesis that has come 
doAvn to our times. Next in age Avould come a 
fragment (ascribed to about 700 A.B.) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the first 64 pages 
contain our commentary, as far as 2^®, incliidiiig 
the prologue and name of Rufinus. t 

Of the tAvo fragments from Origen’s commentary 
on the Romans, preserved in Ruttnus’ version of 
Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25,’ 33), the second does not appear 
at all in Rufinus’ version of the commentary itself 
(cf. de la Rue, iv. 466) ; the first appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 465). 

The folloAving authorities have preserved pas- 
sages from, or references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Romans. 

a. The Rhilocalia of Basil and Gregory (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893) contains two pas- 
sages: ch. XXV. on 6 iK Tpoyvibcrecos d(popLcrfj.bs oi)/c 
dvacpeL rb abre^oijcnop, iK rod a ropiov r(bv ds r^v rrpbsi 
'Fwfxatovs i^TjyTjnKQv, ets rb 'A(pcxjpi(TfjLivos els ehayyi'kLOP 
deov (Ro 1^; Robinson, pp. 226-231) : and ch. ix. 
tLs 6 \6yos rod r^v delay ypacp^v /card Bidcpopa o'TjfJ.aivb- 
[leva adn^ dvop^an KexprjcrdaL TroWaKcs Kal iv rqJ 
adrip rbirip. iKrijs tt/jos ‘Pwgai'ous * rbpios ivvaros, els rb 
TL odv; 6 v6p,os dp.apria; (Ro V ; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

/3. St. Basil, de Spiritn sancto, 73 (ed. C. F. H. 
Johnston, Oxford, 1892, p. 144) : [Origen] iv roh 
els rijv Trpos 'Pwgaious ertcrroXTjj' i^y^yrjTLKols, Al iepai, 
(PijaL, dvvdpieLS x^P’77'i/cat rod Movoyevods Kal rijs rod 
dylov IlveupLaros debrrjros. 

y. St. Jerome, Rp, xxxvi. ad Damasum. (A.D. 
384 ; Vallarsi, i. 159), quotes no actual words : 

‘ Origenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos i^riypaetav 
\v.L i^r}yjirLKQ)v'\ tomo de circumcisione msgnifice 
disputavit.’ 

5. Socrates, Hist. Bed. vii. 32 (ed. Bright, p. 
316) : Kal 'QpiyivTjS di iv r(p wpobrcp rbptp tCjv els r^v 
Trpos ^VojpLalovs rod diroiTToXov iTTLfrroXTjv eppLTjveijcov ttQs 
QeoroKos Xiyerat TrXaricos i^ljracre, 

e. The Athos MS, Avhose discovery by von der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, em- 
bodies, as far as the Pauline epistles are con- 
cerned, an attempt at a critical edition according 
to the text used by Origen. The 10th cent, 
scholar to AAdiom Ave owe tiie existing MS derived 
his text for the most part from an dvrlypacpov 
TTaXaibrarov, ‘ a very ancient copy,’ representiim a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier (probably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
later scliolar tells us he verified by the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on ‘the 
Apostle ’ as Avere accessible to him. With regard, 

* The editio princeps of the Latin commentary, under the 
title ‘ Hieronymo interprete,’ was printed at Venice in 1506. 

t The rest of this MS consists of an earlier (Gth cei.D.) copy ol 
the commentary of Ambrosiaster. 
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nowever, to the Roman epistle—possibly because 
this epistle, standing at the head of the older MS, 
had suffered more tlian the rest in legibility—he 
copied his text not from the * ancient^ copy,’ but 
directly from the lemmata {i,e, the sections of text 
prefixed to corresponding sections of exposition) 
in his own MS of Origen’s commentary on that 
epistle ; but as tlie llth and 14th tomes of the 
commentary— roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, 14— were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the ‘ancient copy,’ helped out, 
where it was specially difficult to read, by the 
further testimony to Cxigen’s text of the Romans 
contained in the" notes on difficult passages in the 
third book of his Stromateis.* So far, we are 
dealing with the text only of the Origen com- 
mentary ; but the Athos MS preserves also a few 
marginal citations from the commentary itself, 
and would have preserved more had not some 
Greek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with care anything that 
fobuws the name of the arch-heretic. It may be 
hoped that chemical reagents will yet prove vic- 
torious over the monastic scalpel : meanwhile von 
der Goltz has printed such matter as has escaped. 
The notes do not come to much ; but they are 
valuable as showing how late some of the waitings 
of Origen survived in the original Greek, and wuth 
what devoted care they were still studied— perhaps 
in tlie circle of archbishop Arethas of Csesarea. 
Origen is cited in two cases (Ro 3^^ 11^) as being 
unable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, but for the most part (as doubtless also 
in the notes that have perished) to establish some 
question of reading. In F both lemma and ex- 
position omitted the words iv in 5^’ the 

lemma hadXa/36yres, but the exposition Xafi^dvovres ; 
in 8 ^*^ the ‘ancient copy’ had 6 ydp rts 

the text of the Athos MS has 5 ydp 
rb Kai eX-rrl^ei with inrofxheL in the margin, so that 
it would seem that the reading of the ‘ancient 
copy’ was (exceptionally) given a place in the 


text, and that taken from the commentary 



relegated on this occasion to the margin ; in 15^^ 
both lemma and exposition apparently read koX 
airoi fiecroi. On 1 Jn 4^ it is noted that that verse 
is quoted by Origen in tom. tj' on the Romans with 
the reading S Xhei rhv *lri<Tovv ; similarly, 2 Co 12^® is 
said ad loc, to be adduced in tom. v on the Romans 
in the form ivchwiov rod Kvpiov Kal ivavriov rov deoO iv 
XpLCfT^ XaXovfiev. 

t. Cramer’s Catena on the Romans (Oxford, 
1844) consists of two Catenae, both imperfect. Of 
these, the first, taken from a Bodleian MS, Auct. 
E. ii. 20, covers Ro and makes considerable 
use of Origen in more than 50 quotations, t belong- 
ing to the following verses : Ro F* 2®"®- 

32. 4. 10-12. 18-18. 19-20. 21. 25. 27. 28. SO. 81 48. 4. 7-8. 11. 12 (?), 16. 
16a. 16b. 17. 16. 18. 23-24 56 08. 9b. 12. 11-14. 19-20. 21. 22. 28 ^l. 6. 7. 
8. 9. IS. 14. 15. 23. 24 gS. 8-7. 24-26. 28a. 26b. 88. 87. 88-39^ 

be seen that for considerable sections of these chap- 
ters — 3^®~4®® g24“39 — an almost continuous 

exposition could be restored from this Catena. 
Unfortunately, we do not yet know how far Vatic, 
gr. 762, whicli appears to be a direct ancestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, e, p. 488^), would supply 
additional Origen matter for the later chapters of 
the epistle, of a corrected Origen text lor the 
earlier ones. 

77, Cramer’s second Catena, Munich cod. gr. 23 
(now 412), siBc. xiii,, extends from Ro 7^^ to the end 
of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 
Catena for Bo 7'^-*9^), but contains very few pas- 
sages from Origen : Ro 7®* w* 2s 35-7. as. 88-39 J220 
seem to exhanst the list. Besides these, it quotes 


* On Oriff en*s Stromateis see also pp. 490, 492l>, 493». 
t The list in Cramer’s index should be supplemented by the 
following references : 22. 23 ; 73. 18 ; 74. 1 ; 105. 9. 


on 8®'^ a long passage iic ttjs ^LXoKoXlas rod ’’Upiyipov^ 
(ed. Robinson, 226. 12-15 ; 227. 15-229. 29), which 
is really part of Origen’s comment on F ; on 9^^ 
tlie still longer extract iK t?;s ’E/cXoy^s rov ^(ipiyhom 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from tlie commentary on 
the Romans, but from the de Frmcipiis, and the 
brief paragraph 'Qpiyevovs iic rCov ’E/cXoya)?' (Cramer, 
p. 349) has the same source (Robinson, p. xxx). 
Since all these references came not directly from 
Origen, but from the Philocalkij^* we should be 
prepared to expect that the eight other quotations 
are similarly derived from some mediate source ; 
and if we compare them with the Oxford Catena 
— seven out of the eight belong to the portion of 
the ejiistle, 7'^-9b common to the two Catenae— -we 
shall find that, with the exception of the short 
passage on 7^^“^^ (Cr. 179. 13-18), all are already 
contained in the Oxford Catena. If we furtlier 
consider that the last eight chapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will scarcely seem over-hold to 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of course from our actual Oxford MS, hut from 
some similar MS, which was equally limited, 
whether by the original design or by accidental 
loss, to the first half of the epistle. The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would he to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier part of the 
Munich Catena has not seriously diminished our 
store of new matter from Origen. 

It only remains to test by the evidence of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary though they are, the 
relation of Rufinus to his originsS. It has already 
been calculated that more than a third of the 
Greek must have been omitted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Br, Robinson 
says of the passages preserved in the Philocalia 
(p. xxxix) that in the translation they ‘are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Rufinus we could scarcely have believed that 
thejr were intended to represent the corresponding 
sections in tlie Philocalia at all.’ With regard 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Rufinus, bishop Westcott points out {Diet. Chr. 
Biogr. iv. 116«) that it makes no attempt to repre- 
sent the Greek of Origen, hut is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple— presumably, one may 
suppose, that of Aquileia. 

Scholia on Romans. — The third book of Origen’s 
StromateiSf or Stromatajf appears to have con- 
tained brief notes or ‘scholia’ on the Roman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book certainly on Galatians: see 
below, p. 493“-. It is quoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. 58, 59) for the readings of Ro 

(ii.) 1 Gorinthians. 

The list of Eusebius- Jerome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on 1 Corinthians ; but 
Jerome mentions him as one of those who had 
commented on the epistle ‘at great length,’ and 
Cranier’s Catena (Oxford, 1841 ; taken from MS 
Paris gr. 227, ssee. xvi.) gives an even larger 
mass of ^[uotations from (jrigen than the same 
editor’s first Catena on Romans does for that 
epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and they 
are in this case— with the exception of a single 
allusion by Origen himself, Horn. xvii. in Lm. 
(de la Rue, iii. 953), ‘ Mernini cum interpretarer 
illud quod ad Corinthios scrihitur Ecclesice Dei 


* For which, however, they give a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, the extant Philocalia MSS ; see 
Kobinson, p. xxxi. 

t The proper Greek name was no doubt ‘ bags for 

bedclothes,’ ‘carpet bags,’ and so ‘receptacles for miscel- 
laneous odds and ends’ : would be the bedclotbea 

themselves, and the form Stromata^ whether in connexion 
with Clement or with Origen, seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to be due probably to the difficulty of declining 
the word stromatem in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clemem 
of Alemndria, pp. xi, xii. 
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qtm est Corinihi cum omnibus qui invocant emn 
[1 Co P] dixisse me diversitatem ecclesice et eorum 
qui invocant nomen Domini ’ * — the only authority 
of any sort for the book from which they are ex- 
tracted. That this was not in the form of com- 
mentary but of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
points out) by the phrases used on 3^ irepi (Sv Kal 
Tpdn^v iXiyofiev (Cramer, 51. 6), and on 6‘* 7rapa/:a- 
\odiiev odv Kal i;/j.as, w Traides (Cramer, 107, 19). t The 
following is a list of the passages commented on ; 

1 Co 1“'^* '^* 19-21. 

2‘1-‘J5. 20. 27. 19-21, 2B-31. S0_22 13-15 

gl-Sa. 3b-4. 6. 9-12. 16-20. 21-23 ^l-Sa. 5. 6-7. 7-8. 9-10. 15-18. 19b-20. 
2I..52 53-5. 7-8. 9-18 Q[2-.3.] 4-9a. 9t)-10. 12. 13a. 18b-14. 15a. 18. 19-20a 
rl-4. 5b. 5a-7. 8-12a. 12b-14a. lS-24. 25-28a 97-9a. 9b-ll. 16-18. 19-22. 23. 
24a ] 01-5.6 131-2. 3. 4-5. 8b-n. 12 J43I. 

34-35. 36. 37. 88 I52. 12. 20-22. 36-37. 42-44 JOlO-12. 13-14^ 

Vatican MS gr. 762, from which Cramer’s Paris 
MS was copied, will probably not yield any fresh 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Athos MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
1 Co 26 3^6 416 01 71 IQi IP 121 131 141 151.58^ 
may possibly have marked the beginning of 
hoinilies. But however this may be, it preserves 
also clear indications that the fourth book of the 
Stromateis contained notes on this epistle ; eV rep 8' 
Twv Srpwgari^wy is appealed to for the readings of 
<^81.84 920.21 1Q9^ casG several lines 

of the ‘exposition’ are quoted in support of the 
appeal. There can be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on Gi'i {i^ifjyeLpev for i^eyepei) we 
ouglit also to read not, mth von der Goltz, T<p 
a' Tiov Srpwgarewp, but 4p rip 8' (A for d^). 

(iii.) ^ Cormthians. 

The list mentions U homilies ; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catenae 
on this epistle contain nothing from Origen : even 
Vatic, gr. 762, which is unpublished, can hardly 
contain any Origen, or cardinal Mai might have 
lieen expected to have pub it before the world. 
Preuschen ingeniously proposes to read ‘ in ep. ad 
Cor. i. ’ (instead of ii.) m the list, and to identify 
these homilies with those from which the Catena 
Of* 1 Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may be questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And though 
the marginalia in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there is a long gloss on P^'^^ ^vhich 
the first words have escaped erasure, oiirc^s Kal 
auTos i^Tjyelrat \4yo)v . . . : and this is enough to 
make highly probable the employment of a defi- 
nite exposition, whether commentary, homilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies : Jerome, in the preface to his 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. 48#), 
enumerates 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), several 
‘ tractatus ’ ( = homilies), and ‘excerpts’ {i.e. 
scholia or notes) ; and tells us also that the tenth 
book of Origen’s Stromateis was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this epistle. 

With regard to the StromateiSi one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome in GaL lib. iii. 
( Vallarsi, vii. 494-496) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal 5^6-23 . ‘hunc locum, <|uia 
valde ohseurus est, de decimo Stromatum libro 
transferri placuit ad verbum ’ ; and further on (vii. 
505) ; ‘in eo loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum,’ As 

* The interpretation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete^fojro, in the Catena, Cr.^ 7. 
0-17: e.g, cr^iCeufAiv cvv atro tdu ^ , MVM/Sijvei&t 

jiTi rijy * ’ Tijv aermXcv x«.) 

t Yet it is just possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more than one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 
occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen 
on the same passage. 
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eleven verses are covered in two columns and a 
half of J erome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Origen’s work, ‘ brief.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happilj 
preserved the starting-point of each tome — tom. 
a' = P ; tom. j3‘ = 2® ; tom. 7^=36; tom. 5' = 4® ; tom. 
e'=:5« — thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome’s commentary against that of the list: 
beyond these numbers it has preserved nothing *to 
our purpose. But two quotations, perhaps three, 
are embedded in Rufinus’ version of Pamphilus' 
Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., Appendix, 
p. 35): (i.) ‘ Responsio ad tertian! criminationem : 
Quod non purus liomo sed divinse naturae sit 
Christus. De prime libro epistolae ad Galatas 
[on Gal P] . . , (ii.) Heecin initio epistolae dieens, 
in sequentihus libri ipsius similia adiecit [on Gal 
in. i2j ^ ^ ^ Responsio ad quartam crimina- 
tionem: Adversiim eos qui dicunt eum per alle- 
gorias adimere omnia quae a Salvatore scripta 
sunt corporaliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epist. 
ad Galatas ’ : but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains for connecting this 
lengthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on Gal 3^® in 
the ‘ Responsio ad quintam criminationem,’ whieii 
in the editions is entitled ‘ in tertio libro epistohe 
ad Colossenses,’ ought perhaps to read, ‘in tertio 
libro epistohe ad Galatas.’ 

Cramer’s Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from Paris coislin 204, contains no quotations 
ascribed by name to Origen ; but as th.6 quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at least possible 
that Origen is among the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth while to compare the 
Catena with the commentary of Jerome, in order 
to see if there is matter common to the two. For 
it is certain, both from Jerome’s own words in the 
preface to liis commentary and from the pai*allel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesians-— where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origen’s Greek has 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
— that a very large proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary ’ of J erome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Ephesians. 

Both the list and Jerome [Pripf. ad Comm, in 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it has not 
come down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,* yet enough 
survives in the Greek of Cramers Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome’s commentary to render feasible 
at least a partial reconstruction. 

a. Cramer’s Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, ssec. x., contains some 40 quota- 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but disfigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the gratitude due to the only 
scholar who, during the whole 19th cent., effected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament Catenae. In this instance, how- 
ever, a beginning has at last been made of a re- 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Theological Studies for the year 1902 (iii. 233-244, 
398-420, 554-576), the Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresh collation of the MS a continuous text of all 
the Origen fragments, equipped with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture references and of the parallels 

* Preuseken In Harnack, A ttchr. lAtteratur^ i. 375, gom 
beyond the facts in statini? that Jerome actually translated 
the book. All the passa.j^^es lie adduces refer to the use Jerome 
made of Origen in his own commentary. 
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in J erome. With the text re-eollated, the punctua- 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we can now for the first time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Origen on 
St. Paul in its original language and in an in- 
telligible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
many points contented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the superabundant material of the 
commentary; but the only considerable passages 
which are wholly unrepresented are Eph 
g4-ii. iyb_42 48-10 52*6-88 (’vvith the exception of two 
short notes on vv.^'^ and 

/3. The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
text of Ephesians a note to the efiect that d-n-b 
tQjv sis TTjv Tpbs 'Eitpsalovs ^epofxiviav e^'ijyrjriKuip to/jloov 
dvravsyvmov ij iTrLffToX-fj, The VOX nihili dvravs- 
yvwaov is, as von der Goltz points out, clearly a 
misreading of an uncial dvrdveyvbiffdri (ON for 
OH). The ‘ very ancient copy’ (see above, p. 49P) 
had itself, therefore, been verified with the lem- 
mata in Origen’s commentary. The commence- 
ment of rhiios a at P is marked ; unfortunately, 
no corresponding marks seem to have been jire- 
served for tom. and tom. 7'.* In what remains 
of the marginal notes the ‘ exposition ’ is only 
mentioned twice : on 3^® as reading ^ddos xal ii^os 
(cf. tTournal of TluoL Studies, iii. 411), where the 
lemma gave /cat ^dBos : and on 2^^ as filav X^yavaa. 
r^v oiKodofxijp with the article, where the lemma 
gave Tratra oiicodofjL'li without the article [JThSt, iii. 
407 ; Eobinson, Ep. to the Ephesians, p. 297). 

7. That Jerome’s commentary in 3 books on 
the Ephesian epistle (published between 386 and 
392) follows Origen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished by several convergent lines of testimony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose work he used, he distinguishes 
Origen, as the one whom he in some degree followed, 
from Apollinaris and Didymus, of whom he had 
only made occasional use : ‘ ex parte secuti sumus 
. . . paiica decerpsimus.’ We have the Catena 
quotations ; for— if the fragments extant for Eph 1 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole — ^nearly 
three-fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome’s Latin. 
We have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Eufinus. Their mutual 
polemics centred round the allegation of Jerome’s 
change of attitude towards Origen ; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen- 
tary. In fact, in Jerome, Ep, ixxxiv. ad Pam- 
machium [A.D. 400], § 2 \ Eufinus, Apologia, i. 22- 
43, ii. 2, 42; Jerome, adv. Pufinum, i. 16, 21-29, 
iii. 11, 13, we have a series of statements and replies 
which throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jerome. 
We must be careful to remember that it was 
Eufinus’ cue to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen ; just as it was Jerome’s cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Origen, 
tliat^ he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these cases he 
could not be supposed to be expressing agreement 
with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his part ought to be assumed even in 
(iases where he gives the view of Origen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
would prove that he had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Eufinus tests his allega- 
tion vith reference to the Ephesian commentary, 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 

* Both J erome’s commentary and Cramer’s Catena are divided 
into 3 books ; the former at Eph 31 4S1, the latter at m. 
One or other of them is probably following Origen, whose 
Book m. may therefore be fixed at 43i. ^ 


as proving that Jerome, on several of the very 

E oints which he now charged against Origen and 
is followers as heresies, had used the words oi 
Origen without in any way dissociating himself 
from them ; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speculations cautiously and warily and with 
hesitation, his imitator had repeated them with 
curtness and decision ‘ as though the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Paul’ [Apol, 
i. 43, ii. 42). 

(a) U mini esse corpus totius crectturm rationahilis, 
id est angcloruni ct animarum. Eufinus, Apol. i. 
36-38, quotes ITom Jerome’s comments on Eph 
215. 17 (Vallarsi, vii. 568 C, ‘ potest ita responderi 
. . . purgasse perliibetur’ ; 569 D, ‘non solum 
hominum . . . ecclesiaintelligi potest’ ; 582 B, ‘ et 
heee quidem iuxta vulgatam interpretationem . . , 
draclmiis salvm fuerant copnlaverit ’ ; 582 D, 
‘ quod autem ait, Ut duo conderet in semetipso . . . 
habitaturus est in novo mundo ’) : the Clmrch in- 
cludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour’s cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and the far, so that man will receive in 
the end the form of the angels. 

(5) De diabolo atque angelis ref ugis. Eufinus, L 
34, quotes Jerome on Eph 2^ (vii. 576 A, ‘ quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . . . iuxta sedentium 
voluntateni incipient gubernari’): the rebellious 
principalities and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the will of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(c) Be animcB staUi, Eufinus, i. 25-30, 36, 
quotes Jerome on Eph D-s. 11-12. 17 54g 

‘alius vero qui Deum iustum conatur ostendere 
. . . antequam humiliarer ego peccavi, et his 
similia’; 551 C, ‘invadunt itaque in hoc loco 
occasionem . . . nisi causse prsecesserint qu83 ius- 
titiam _ Dei probent ’ ; 558 C, ‘ si speravimus tan- 
turn dixisset in Christo et non prsemisisset ante 
. . . benedicti sumus in cselestibus ’ ; 563 C, ‘ quod 
yero ait In agnitione ems . . , et cetera his sim- 
ilia’): God’s predestination of some to holiness— 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
— would confiict with God’s justice, if we did not 
think of antecedent causes, known to God alone, 
which would supply the justification ; and Scrip- 
ture hints at a previous abode of the soul, wliich 
is contrasted with its present place of pilgrimage. 

(d) Quod animce in corpore hoc vinctm veldt in 
carcere teneantur, Eufinus, i. 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 2^* 3^ 6-® (vii. 573 B, ‘ nos vero 

dicimns . . . apposita sit ad malitiam’; 577 D, 
‘et diligenter observa quia . . . factura prinmm 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio ’ ; 587 B, ‘ quia in 
pluribus locis lectuni est vinculum aninise corpus 
. . . per eum praedicatio compleatur ’ ; 682 B, 
‘ alius vero propter corpus humilitatis . . . spiritus 
Dei habitat in vobis ’) : the body of our humilia- 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
soul, is a ‘ chain ’ and ‘ prison ’ to the soul, and true 
knowledge is possible only to him who has put oif 
his chain and Been delivered from his prison. 

With these passages may be combined the quota- 
tion in Eufinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Eph 
{Yii, 659 A, ‘ foveamus igitur . . . quod nobis in 
cselestibus repromissum est’) : women will become 
men, bodies will become souls, for ^ve shall be like 
the angels. 

(e) Berestitutione omnium, Eufinus, i. 35, 39, 41, 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph 4“^* (vii. 566 C, 

‘si autem sunt principatus et po testates . . . ec 
dommatione fiat^ ; 583 B, * instaurationem novi 
hominis tunc plene perfecteque compleh dam . , . 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in cselo et in terra’ ; 608 E, 
‘quseritur quomodo una spes . . . et isti in nobis 
unum sint 618 C-;620 A, ‘ in fine rerum cum Deum 
facie videre . . . in cselesti Jerusalem, quam in 
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alio loco apostolus matrem sanctorum vocat ’) : not 
only in the present but in the future life there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will be a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all things, a perfect unity of ail rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
Son of God, in the one hope of our calling, in the 
one body, in the perfect man. 

{/) Veritatem et perfeotiorem doctrinam non 
essh omnibus puhlicandam. Rufinus, ii. 2, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 4^® (vii. 627 E, * propter quod Paulus 
ipse perfectus ... in thalamum sponsi et penum 
regis inducat’) ; every man is to speak truth, but 
only to his neighbour — that is, to his neighbour in 
faith and virtue ; to others he must shroud him- 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
Jerome’s answer to the individual charges. The 
controversy was so far simply ad honunem that 
Kulinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state- 
ments which Rufinus, as an Origenizer, can hai'dly 
have considered seriously heretical ; while J erome 
has from time to time to make what defence he 
can for the Origenist colouring of a commentary 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views. 
What is valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Jerome’s statement and defence of his methods as 
a translator and commentator. 

‘I,’ writes Jerome,* ‘in my commentaries, 
whether on the Ephesian epistle or elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opinion and that of 
others, making clear what is heretical and what 
is catholic. For this is the lu’actice of commen- 
tators and of any one who has to explain things : 
they pursue their exposition through diverse 
theories, and set down tlie opinion of others as 
well as their own. And this is done not only by 
the interpreters of Holy Scripture, but by the com- 
mentators on secular literature, both Latin and 
I Greek.’ In the particular book under examination 
h<^ had in tlie preface acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen 
difiered from Apollinaris, Apollinaris from Didy- 
raus : if, tlien, he set down more than one opinion 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to 
accept them both or all ? f In two of the instances i 
urged by Rufinus he had given three views anony- 
mously, in simple juxtaposition : the first was in 
either case his own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollinaris. J Even if he had 
erred through modesty in not more definitely dis- 
tinguishing his own from his predecessors’ ex- 
l)lanations, he could hardly be held responsible 
for all three at a time. In others of the incul- 
pated passages he had not obscurely hinted at his 
own disagreement by such introductory phrases 
as ‘alius qui conatur ostendere’ and ‘iuxta 
haeresim aliam,’ or such summaries as ‘ quod ita in- 
tellectuni et adversum eum facit.’§ But the one 
thing which, amid all the difficulties of transla- 
tion, he had studiously set himself to avoid, was 
the habit, so dear to Rufinus, of doctoring Origen 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered 
the actual words, — e.g, ‘ponamus tamen ipsa verba 
qu 0 e in Origenis libro tertio continentur,’ H — or, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without 
omitting anything either of the argument or of 
the illustrations. IT 


To sum up : both the Paris Catena and the 
commentary of Jerome contain an amount of 
Origenian matter which must form no inconsider- 
able proportion of the whole of Origen’s commen- 
tary on this epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerome’s obiter dictum in c. Biif. i. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repeats from his com- 
mentary a passage of twenty-five lines (on Eph 5^^* 

as a literal rendering from Origen, we can only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two authorities exactly 

agree. With regard to Jerome, there is of course i 

the further question, how much of his matter to i 

which parallels in the Catena are wanting can be ! 

ascribed to Origen. All the evidence we have “ 

tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 

and his requisitions on others of his predecessors : 

put together do not equal his debt to Origen. 

The data of the controversy with Rufinus enable 

us happily to identify as taken from Origen a > 

group of passages which, as they express with 

more than usual distinctness speculations after- \ 

wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to be preserved in a Catena.* Yet great as 

are Jerome’s services in tins matter of faithful 4 

representation, no one can compare the Greek and <■ 

Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome’s writings— the 
limpid flow oi words, the easy sequence, the direct 
straightforwardness of meaning — cause him to be, 
as perhaps every Latin translator must be, an 
inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan- 
guage of the great Greek theologian, of his more 
subtle thought, of his tentative and hesitating 
style, of his half-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
lie behind and beyond the letter. 

(vi.) Philippians. 

The list mentions a commentary in one book. 

Cramer’s Catena on this epistle, as on the Gala- 
tians, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
extended use of Origen appears to be excluded by 
the colophon which names John (Chrysostom), 

Severian, and Theodore as its sources. I’he Athos 
MS contains two interesting marginalia : at the 
end of ch. 3 it notes ^cas &de i) i^'byrio-Ls — i.e, Origen’s 
commentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
which is personal rather than doctrinal ; at 3^^ eis 
t 6 ^poL^eiov TTjs dVw KXifjcreojs roD deov it records that 
‘in expounding these words he adds that some 
copies read dreyKXTja-ias rod deou ’ ; and, as in another 
part of the same note it mis-writes this variant as 
dp6v4yKat $vcria^ rod deov, it would appear that here 
(as in the Ephesians) a note has been taken over 
from the ‘ ancient copy,’ whose faded uncial writings 
has again given rise to error. 

(vii.) Colossians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 2 books ; 
but we ought to read ‘ iii’ for ‘ ii,’ since the Athos 
MS marks not only T6gos jS' at 2^'^, but ro^ao? y' at 
3^®. The same MS notes at 4^^ that tlie third 
tome ended there, the last words expounded being 
tv(L a-Tadrjre riXaoL : SO that in tins, as in the 
previous epistle, the purely personal matter was 
left without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
of the exjiosition we only learn from the MS, that, 
in dealing with the words in 4^^ ol 6 pt€s iK TvepL- 
To/jcrjs, ‘ he ’ {aMs, ‘ the master ’) ‘ developed wond- 
rously the theme of the diflerent senses of circum- 
cision in the Scripture.’ The only other extant 


* contra Rufinum. iii. 11. t i6. iii. IS. 

$ i. 24, 25. 57&. i. 22,26. 

I /5. L 28=Vallarsi, vii. 668D-659A: ‘dicamus illam car- 
nem . . . in cselestibus repromissum est,' It is interesting to 
note that this commentary on Eph 52 «- 29 is absent from Cramer’s 
Catena ; the catenist avoids just what Jerome found interesting. 

If Ih. i. 22 : *latissimam Origenis disputationembrevi sermone 
oomprehen ierim , . . nihil ab eo dictum prastermiserim . - . 
posui ergo omnia, Kcet brevius, quae in graeco reperi ’ ; i. 26, 


‘latissimam Origenis expositionem, et eosdein sensus per diversa 
verba volventem, brevi seimone constrinximus, nihil exemplis 
et assertionihus illius auferentes.’ 

* Of all the passages alleged by Eufinus and catalogued 
above, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least im- 
portant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 573 3*5: 
Cramer, p. 137). In one other case, the note on Wiyvmffi? (563 C 
s= Cramer, p. 130), part of the passage occurs in the Catena, but 
without the definite allusion to the pre-existence of souls. (Th« 
pages of Cramer are marked in Mr. Gregg’s edition in JThSt). 
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reference to this commentary is in Rnfinus’ trans- 
lation of Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la 
Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head ‘ Responsio 
ad quintam criniinationem. Quod unus est Chris- 
tus tilius Dei : In tertio libro epistolse ad Colos- 
seiises.’ But the passage which follows under 
this title is an explanation of Gal 3^® diarayels Sl 
dyye\(i)v ev xeipl fieffirov ; and it is impossible not to 
suspect that we should rather read *in the third 
book of the epistle to the Galatians.’ Cramer’s 
Catena offers no help ; its sources are again Chry- 
sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(viii. ) I Thessalonians. 

The list gives a commentary in 3 books and 2 
homilies. Both Origen himself and Jerome refer 
to the commentary. Origen, contra Celsiim [A.D. 
249], ii. 65, after quoting 1 Th adds : r^v di 
^ave'iaav rjfuv eis rods totovs dL'^yqcnv i^ede/xeda ev ots 
virriyopedraiiev i^'qyiirt.KQh rijs rrpds QecrffdXovLKeLS irpo- 
ripas iTLcrroX^s (de la Rue, i. 437); Jerome, Sp. 
cxix. ad Minervinm et Alexandritm, 9 [A.D. 406 : 
Vallarsi, i, 803], introduces a long comment of 
Origen’s on 1 Th 41®'^^, extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words ‘ Origenes in tertio volu- 
mine i^riyrjTLfcCdv epistolm Pauli ad Thessalonicenses 
primse, post multa qum vario prudentique sermone 
disseruit, h<TC intulit.’ This is the only known 
quotation ; the Athos MS has preserved no Origen 
margmalia on the epistle ; but Cramer’s Catena, 
as on the Galatians, is mostly anonymous, and 
may conceal Origen matter. 

(ix.) ^ Thessalonians, 

The list—not in the older form, repeated by 
Preuschen-Harnack, but as printed from further 
MSS by E. Klostermann in the Berlin Sitzungs- 
berichte der k, pre^mischen Akad, der Wissen^ 
schaften, 1897, p. 855— names a commentary in 
one* book. The Athos MS several times refers to 
tlie ‘ exposition ’—in three cases, 2^^* 3^®, for the 

readings it implies, on 2^® as establishing Origen’s 
orthodoxy, i^7]yodpevos roOro rb pTjrbv aa<h(as [liav rijy 
T'pLddos Xiyei ivipyeiav. Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(X.) Philemon, 

The list mentions a commentary in one book ; 
but Greek authority almost wholly fails us. The 
Athos MS only notes on that ‘ he too does not 
mention the word TrporXagoO ^ — presumably in his 
commentary. Cramer’s Catena is again drawn 
from Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defect, (a) Rufinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene (delaRue, iv., A^. p. 38), ‘Re- 
sponsio ad sex tarn criminationem. Quod ea quse 
in scripturis referuntur etiam secundum litteram 
gesta sint,’ cites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostoli ad Philemonem’ a passage taken 
from the comment on v.®, concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and ‘ in all the saints,’ which Origen 
interprets as meaning belief in the Old Testament 
liistories. (/3) Rufinus, Apologia, i, 40 (Vallarsi, ii. 
625), quotes as Origen’s an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of V.2® ‘Epaphras my fellow-captive,’ ‘quod 
capti pariter et vincti in vallem hanc deducti sunt 
lacrimarum.’ The passage quoted comes from 
Jerome’s commentary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vix. 
763), and strengthens the conclusion that Jerome 
in this, as in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaries of Origen 
before him. It is true that in the preface to this 
ppticular commentary, unlike those to the Gala- 
tian and Ephesian epistles, he makes no mention 
of the debt due to his predecessors. But this 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 
the more or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 
case of the Epistle to Philemon, which had so 


often been either rejected or passed ever, he had 
had fewer predecessors, and so there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made extensive use of Origen 
all the indications converge to show. The com- 
ment on V.®, translated in Rufinus - Parnphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vii. 752). 

(xL) Titus. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Of the latter nothing is known. For the former 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
quotations in Rufinus-Pamphilus, and St. Jerome’s 
commentary, (a) In an interesting little 6th cent, 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphius (Gallandi, xi. 592 ; Migne, Pair. Gr. 
86 , c. 891), the questioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in the questions than in the answers— 
mentions having found the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of souls in Origen, Didymus, and Eva- 
grius ; and yet Origen himself asserts ev tQ adrov 
e^TjynjTiK^ ttJs Trpbs Tirov iTTLcrroXTjs plt] eXvai rOiv dirocrro^ 
Xcav fiTibe rijs iKKXn^ias TrapddocrLV rb irpecr^vripav elvcLi 
r^v rrjs rod crdjjuaros KaraerKevijs, (bs aipercKov 

XapaKryjplt^r rbv ravra 'Kiyovra. The assertion would 
be a strange one in the mouth of Origen. The ex- 
planation, as will appear in a moment, lies in the 
form of the passage alluded to, which is happily 
preserved in Rufinus. {^) Rufinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene, c. i. (de la Rue, iv., App. 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are con- 
nected together by the phrases, ‘ post hsec panels 
quibusdam per medium insertis adiecit ’ and ‘ post 
pauca acldidit h»c ’) ‘ ex eo libro quern in epistolam 
Pauli apostoli ad Titum scripsit,’ on the passage 
‘ a man that is an heretic ’ (Tit 3^®). The whole 
contains a valuable catalogue of the opinions 
which to Origen seemed to deserve the name of 
heresy. Again in c. ix. {ib, 43), ‘ Responsio ad octa- 
vam ciiminationem. De anima,’ two further brief 
quotations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises the question whether those wiio treat 
on matters not contained in the Rule of the Church 
— such as the origin of souls — ought to be treated 
as heretics, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. It is clear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastic questioner of Barsanuphius, 
and clear, too, that Origen, though his indirect 
manner of approaching the point may have de- 
ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jects as the pre-existence of souls. (7) With re- 
gard to the relation of Jerome’s commentary on 
this epistle to Origen’s, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the long com- 
ment on Tit 3^®, quoted by Rufinus from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome ; but on this occa- 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 736). 

In accordance with the plan of this artr'ele, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not separately dealt 
with : but those who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Harnack, p. 376. 

[Bionysius of Alexandria]. — The impulse to 
Biblical studies given by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in the 
schools of Alexandria and Cmsarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria — head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
from A.D. 233, and afterwards, A.D. 247- 265^ 
bishop — is hardly represented at all in extant 
documents except by fragments of his numerous 
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!ei;ters. But if, like Ms contemporary St. Cyprian, 
his primary iniportance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs both of his own pro- 
vince and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes : but 
the case for regarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascribed to hkn rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
For the Pauline epistles the evidence seems some- 
what stronger at first siglit, seeing that Jerome, 
Ep. xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘ very fully ’ the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Yet ‘latissime’ is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen authors enumer- 
ated taken together, rather than to each indi- 
vidual ; and even though there is no suggestion 
in Jerome’s language of any limitation to the 
particular portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta- 
tors named here, only two recur in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 15®^ given in Ep. cxix. Is there, 
then, any trace elsewhere of Dionysius’ work as a 
commentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation : a discussion on 
marriage, with express treatment of St. Paul’s 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
place in one of the lost letters. If, on the other 
hand, there are independent grounds for includ- 
ing Dionysius among the early commentators on 
any other epistle, the case for taking Jerome’s 
statement literally will be immensmy streng- 
thened. And such evidence appears to be offered 
in the statement — quoted by Harnack, Altchr. Litt. 
i. 423, from Christopher Wolf, Ante data GrcBca^ 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 62 — that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on the 
Romans: ‘illius mentio frequens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Bomanos, quam B. Reiserus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS, p. 9.’ The reference 
is to Antonins Reiser, Index mamtscriptorum 
hihliotheccR Augustancd (A.B. 1675), ‘Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Pauli ad Eomanos viginti 
et quinqne patrum grsecorum, videlicet Acacii, 
Athanasii, Basilii Magni, Cicsarii, Chrysostomi, 
dementis, Cyrilli, Damasceni, Didymi, Diodori, 
Carter ii,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionysii Areo- 
pagitm, Euthalii, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
Isidori, Maxinii, Methodii, Nysseni, Oecumenii, 
Origenis, Photii, Severiani, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phili.’ The Augsburg MSS passed during the 
course of the 18th cent, into the library of Munich, 
and the same MS is catalogued as grcec. 412 in 
Ignatius Hardt, Catalogus codimm^ manuscript 
ioritm bibliothecee regies Bavaydexet iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 269. Hardt notes that Reiser was in 
error in including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterius, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a ‘frequent’ 
mention of Dionysius, or for that matter of any 
other writer ; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer. Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned once only, and the quotation is one of 

* Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at- 
tended : as hie Is not known to have written any exegetical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it is tempting to take Oarterii as a 
genitive depending on * Diodori,’ so that Diodorus Oarterii 
would be parallel to Eusebius Pamphili. 
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exactly nine words : rh 8i Has 'la-paijX dvrl rod 01 
7r\€i6v65 Keirai {p. 418; Ro IP®). The positive evi- 
dence is therefore reduced again to Jerome, and 
Jerome’s words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paul. 

[Pierius]. — Another head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again Jerome’s 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7, — with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius’ words are actually cited ( Ep. 
xlix. 3 ; Vallarsi, i. 233) : ‘ Pierius, cum sensum 
Apostoli ventiiaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset 
illud exponere Volo autem omnes esse sicut meipstem 
[1 Co 7’], adiecit raDra \4ycar 6 HauXos* dvriKpiis dya* 
fiicLp K'qpdGffet,.^ As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius, there is no other evidence for a 
Pauline commentary than this reference in J erome ; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 15®^ omits his name 
also ; and since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Easter, i.e. during the Easter eve 
vigil j (3) that in the first of his ‘ Paschal treatises ’ 
{iv r<J) Trp\l)rtp ruiv eh rh vdiTX'I) he strongly asserted 
that St. Paul had had a wife, but separated from 
her and dedicated her to God in the Church 
(Jerome, de Vir. III. 76 ; Philip of Side, fragments ; 
Photius, cod. 119), — Harnack concludes, not with- 
out reason, that St. Jerome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
a passage which would offer an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

[Eusebius of Caesarea]. — From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen— the school and church of Palestinian 
Caesarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its bishop Eusebius (c. 270-340 A.D.) 
were certainly included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testament. But once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex- 
positors of St.. Paul rests on the first of Jerome’s 
two lists for the 1st Corinthian epistle, supported 
this time by a single quotation in Cramer’s Catena 
(pp. 75, 477 ; 1 Co 4^- ®). That, somewhere in the 
vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of a single passage in another 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentary by so well - known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If conjecture 
maybe allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Pierius appears to have treated of 1 Co 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome 
in the preface to his commentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a discussion by Eusebius in the (lost) 18th 
book of the Bemonstratio Evangelical the latter 
was also the occasion of Eusebius’ exposition of 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles ?) — 

The results in the ease of Dionysius, Pierius, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ‘the 
Apostle, ’ Of continuous commentaries or homilies, 
even on a single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Perinthus 
in Thrace (from before 341^ till between 355 and 
358), the evidence is conclusive thatv however little 
can be recovered of his 'work, he did publish 
<‘ommentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Paul’s epistles. In Theodore we first come in 
contact with the great school of Antiochene inter- 
preters. He is said to have been a pupil of the 
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first founder of that school, Lucian the martyr ; 
and all that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paul in the first half 
of the 4th cent, could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Origen ; hut in his clear and 
literalist style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator | 
whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment. Jerome {de Vir. III. 90) tells us that under 
the emperor Constantins he published commen- 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on ‘ the 
Apostle,’ distinguished by historical feeling and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret {HE 
ii. 3) speaks of his ‘remarkable learning’ and of 
his ‘interpretation of the Divine Gospels’ in im- 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as ac- 
counting for, his influence over the emperor. Yet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his importance, no 
single fragment of his work on St. Paul appears 
to liave come down to us in the original. His 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian ; and 
the whole of the Arian literature of the 4th cent, 
lias perished, Avith such minute exceptions, that it 
requires some effort both of Avill and of imagina- 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more strictly dogmatic writings. 

The epistles on which we know for certain from 
St. Jerome’s references that Theodore commented 
are 1 Thessalonians {E^. cxix. § 8 : Vallarsi, i. 802), 

1 Corinthians {ib. § 2 : i. 794), and Galatians {Free/, 
ad Comm. x vii. 369). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general ; with regard to 1 Th we 
are fcold that Theodore’s view agreed with that of 
Diodore, Avhieh is given at length (see beloAV under 
No. 12) ; only in the third case — on 1 Co — 
are Ave given an actual version of an exposition 
contained in Theodore’s ‘commentarioli.’ The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag- 
ments on the Gospels amply bear out) that Theo- 
dore’s comments were brief and succinct. The 
passage translated is for the most part a para- 
phrase, in clear and straightforward language, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in 1 Th 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, ‘omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes 
an tern immutabimur,’ without notice of any 
variant ; from Avhich it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested in textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the Galatians). — 

Born at Edessa, Eusebius studied in succession at 
the chief centres of Christian learning in the East 
—at Edessuj at Ceesarea, at Alexandria, and at 
Antioch. But it Avas with Antioch, and with its 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion Avas 
specially close. It was from Antioch that he was 
to the bishopric of Emesa or Hemesa in Syria, 
Avhich he occupied till his death; and it was at 
Antioch that he was buried. The years of his 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s ; he 
did not become bishop till after 339, and he died 
under Constantins, i.e. not later than 360. Like 
Iheodore, he was a leader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adAdser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, again, whom he immediately fol- 
lows in Jerome’s list of ‘illustrious men’ (d^c Vir. 

largely on the New Testament- 

ad Galatas libri decern, et in Evangelia homilise 
sed plurimee ’-— with the same historical 
method, and with similar elegance of style.* 

contrastSiig him 

with Bjodore of Tarsus (de Fir. m 
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Eusebius, however, Avas the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if AA^e may judge from the ‘ten 
books’ Avhich he de\mted to one of St. Paul’s 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse Avriter of the 
two. 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary on Galatians (vii. 369), but no- 
Avliere quotes from him by name. Cramer’s Catena 
on the Galatians~in other Avords, MS Paris coislin 
204— includes a few, for the most part very brief, 
citations: on Gal p- 2 . 4.11 3-23 44 - 7 . 12 . i4. 

6^^. Two points are noticeable about these frag- 
ments. In the first place, the predicate ‘ of Emesa ’ 
is found only on tAvo occasions out of thirteen, 
though there does not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emesa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text Avith the 
phrase dWos [erepos) (prjcrLj/, the name Eusebius 
being supplied in the margin : but again there is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of the in- 
formation. The annotator shoAVs first-hand knoAA^- 
ledge of particular interpretations of Eusebius on 
pp. 31, 90 ; and the only question is Avhether some 
of the anonymous quotations Avhich have no mar- 
ginal ascription of authorship may not likeAvise 
belong to our Eusebius. 

That the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonymous use of an Arian 
commentator, is perhaps another indication of his 
early date : see above, p. 488^^. 

8. Asterius the Arian (on the Romans).— 

The literary activity of this celebrated Arian 
pliilosopher, theologian, and exegete— of whom the 
i Dictionary of Christian Biography contains no 
mention — is placed by Jerome {de Vir, III. 94) 
Avithin the limits of the reign of Constantins ; * 
but his history goes back to the great persecution, 
and he Avas a personal disciple of Lucian’s. A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he Avas one of those to Avhom the Arian movement 
in its earliest stages OAved most. No one did more 
than Asterius the layman to give it its philo- 
sophical basis, its theological terminology, and 
its literary expression. In tlie field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
on the Gospels : but he tells us nothing about 
these books AAdiich Avould involve a first-hand 
acquaintance with them ; and Avhat he does say, 
namely, that they Avere assiduously studied in 
Arian circles, Avhen taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them in the 
Catense, perhaps suggests that the Arian animus 
Avas more marked in his exegesis than in that 
of Theodore of Heraclea and Eusebius of Emesa. 

[Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa].— That citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 
A\Titings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greek dogmatic theology, should be found scatter ed 
here and there throughout the Catenae, is only 
Avhat Ave should expect. The references to Atha- 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer’s four volumes on the 
Pauline epistles amount — excluding, here as else- 
where, the Epistle to the Hebrews— to no more 
than two. Those to Basil, outside the Roman 
epistle, are also only tAvo: for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 

* If Asterius of Scythopolis, philosoplaer and commentator on 
the Psalms (Jerome, Ixx. 4, cxii. 20 : VallajBi, i- 427, 747), 
were identical with our Asterius the Arian, also a philosopher 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de Vir. III. 94), 
we should have a further proof that Jerome placed Mm after 
Eusehius of Cassarea and Theodore of Heraclea. But, even if 
the identification were more probable than it is, Jerome*ii 
chronology is not infallible. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen occur also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Nyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramer’s sources are for the Koman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 487®') : for each of the Corinthian ex3istles a 
separate Paris MS : for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena on 
the Romans (7’^ -end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles : and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumi)tion 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a eaten ist ; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, Iiad there been such a one, must have 
played its x>art in the Bodleian as well as in the 
Munich Catena. Further, many of the citations 
from these particular Fathers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of the 
1;)Ook from which they are taken. Thus for Atha- 
nasius : 1 Co 7 (Cramer, in Epp. ad Cor, 478* = 
Benedictine edition, ii. 1272 = Migne, Fair. Gr. 
27 c. 1403), rod aylov ’Adavacrlov ii' rep Ilepi rod 
<T€fMvov ydixov. For Basil ; in the Munich Catena on 
Romans, €k twv ^AeTicrjriKQv (eight passages), e/c rQv 
* AvrLpprjriKUiv (three), iK rod ’'Ore ovk ecriv atrios rQv 
KaKojv 6 0605 (two), €K rod EiS rbv ets rbv X7', els 
rhv xjjoXpbv (one each), rod Jlepl ei’^xa/jicrrias 
"Kbyorv (one) : on Col P® iv rots /car’ Ebvopiov X67ots 
(two). For Gregory Naz. : Munich Catena on 
Romans, iK rod ^Rrrrjp^vov (one), iK rod lie pi vlov 

\6yov (one), 4k rwv Uepl 0iXo7rrwxcas (two) : on 
Col P® iv rep Jlepl vlod devrip^ \6y(p : on Eph iv 
7(p Ilepi viod Xbytp. For Gregory Nyssen : Munich 
Catena on Romans, iK rod /caret. Hdvoplov jS’ X 670 U, 
iv rep riXet rod /card Edvopiov e^ddpov Xbyov, Such 
passages as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant ; thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the adversus Eunomium and 
the apparently spurious Homilia de Spiritu sancto. 
Of Cateme other than Cramer’s, Karo and Lietz- 
mann’s lists (see pp. 488-489, above, a and g) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog- 
matic writers. Thus Oecumenius gives one quota- 
tion from Athanasius, three from Basil (one of 
them iK ttjs llpbs Sw^oroXtras iTncrroXTjs), one from 
Gregoiy Nazianzen els rbv /3' Uepl viod Xbyov, two 
from (5-regory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Romans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sources being generally given in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen, Thus for Basil : ’Aa/c??- 
TiKuij^ (five passages), 'E^a‘?7/4.^pou, Etsr^vXy \f/aXp6v,Eis 
rb Ildrep ijpoiv, ILepl (pObvoVy *'Ort oijK ierrev atreos KaKeov 
b 0e6s', iv rep Ilpds *Ap<piXbx^ov /ce, E/? rb paprdpiov 
*lovXlrras, iv Xa/cif‘(?) bpiX, (all one each) ; for Greg. 
Nyss. E^s rb Ildrep iipujv /3' bpuXLas and Trpbs Edvopeov 
Xo. Some of these references are probably identical 
with references noted above from Cramer : in any 
case the general result is the same. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
Paul.t 

9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians).— 

By far the most striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent, is the blind presbyter Bidymus. 

* Cramer give* only the introductory words ; the Benedictines 
give a passage of some ten lines. 

f A tract by Oregory of Nyssa on 1 Oo 1628 < Then shall the 
Son also himself . . is printed in voL i. pp. 838-863 of the 
Paris 1615 edition. Its genuineness has been contested, per- 
haps without rsason. 


Born about the end of the first decade of the 
century, he became head of the school under 
Athanasius, wa.s still living when Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of ‘ illustrious men ’ in 392, and only 
died, according to the Lansim History of Pal- 
ladius, about the year 399. In spite of total loss 
of sight in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, ‘ night and day,’ 
for the benefit of visitors and correspondents, 
among whom were^ numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Rufinus, Palladius and Isidore. His special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy^ Scripture. 

It was with the object of learning his views on 
points of doubt ranging over the whole Bible tliat 
Jeronie visited him in 386. Palladius tells us th.it 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Scripture. 
Jerome, de Vir. III. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were countless others, ‘quse digerere proprii 
indicis est ’ ; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew and St. John, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catliolic ei)istles, and from Jerome himself that 
he commented on the 1st Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles [Epp. xlix. 3, cxix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, i. 233, 794], Preef. ad Comm, in Gal. [lb. 
vii. 369], Prmf. ad Comm, in Eph. \ib. vii. 543]). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Pauline 
epistles contain only a single citation from 
Bidymus, on Ro 7-^. But Mai in his Nova 
Patrmn Bibliotheca, iv. (1847) part 3, 115-146, 
published from a Vatican Catena* more than fifty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians : many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt whatever they were taken from 
a commentary. t Tims the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these four 
epistles were independent of one another, like 
Origen’s, or were parts of a complete and homo- 
geneous Pauline commenta.ry. It is not in itself 
decisive that Jerome speaks of the commentarioli 
of Bidymus on the Ephesian epistle, $ while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
‘latissime’ the First Epistle to Corinth. Yet 
neither the long exj)lanation which Jerome trans- 
[ lates from Bidymus on 1 Co {Ep. cxix. 5 : 

! i. 795 D-798 A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Corinthians, seem quite to suit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Bidymus was in almost all respects a close 
follower of Origen, — with regard to his exegesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., ‘non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origenis transiens sententiam,’— the evidence as 
a whole appears to be best satisfied if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif- 
ferent ejpistles separately and not always on a 
uniform scale. In that case there will be no 
reason left for postulating lost commentaries 
this author on the remaining nine epistles. lie 
may easily have written on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that he wrote on all ; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
1 and 2 Cor,, Gal,, and Eph., we shall be able to 

* Cardinal Mai j?ave no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS : but (a) he noted the folio on which each Didynms 
citation is found— the first is on fol. 340, the last on fol. 411; 
(6) he mentioned that he had already printed some Cyril of 
Alexandria from the same MS. It is, in fact, the already often 
cited MS, Vat. gr. 762. 

t The verses at which the different excerpts begin are as 
follows • 2 Co ll- 2. 3. 6. 7. 11 . 32. 13. 16. 23 23- 10. 12. 15.17 31. 4. 7. 17 
44. 6. 7. 8. 11. 13 61. 2. 13. 14. 16. 17. 21 63- 7. 10. 11. 14 72. 6. 12. 18 813. 20. 22 
101. 3. 17 111. 7. 12. 18. 21 122. 7. 19 13II. 

t In the case of the Galatian epistle the MSS of Jerome (Free/. 
ad Comm, in Gat: Vallarsi, vii. 869) appear to vary between 
I ♦commentarii’ and ‘ commentarioli.* 
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say only if further and fuller knowledge comes to 
our assistance.* 

10. Apolitnaris (or Apollinarius) t the younger 
of Laodicea {commentaries on all the Epistles?). — 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Bidymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. It is certain 
that he commented on live of the Pauline epistles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on all. St. 
Jerome mentions him among those who interpreted 
‘latissime ’ the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
among the authors of ‘eomnientarii’ or ‘commen- 
tarioli* on the Galatian and Ephesian epistles. 
On 1 Co 15®^ he notes that Apollinaris’ exposition 
agreed in substance tliough not in language with 
that of Theodore of Heraclea, and on 1 Th 4^® that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same interpretation (Vallarsi, i. 233, 795, 802 ; vii. 
369, 543). Thus on every epistle where J erome has 
occasion to refer to older commentators, he in- 
cludes Apollinaris among them ; while in the de 
Viris IllustrihuSy 104, he speaks of him as Hn 
sanctas scripturasinnumerabilia scribensvoluniina.’ 
'J’lie Catena? enable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramer’s Bodleian Catena on the Eomans con- 


tains 36 citations from Apollinaris, of which 21 
belong to the iirst two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to imply a continuous ex- 
position. It would not then appear to be rash to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of the 
school of Antioch with which he stood geographi- 
cally in such close contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catena? for most of 
the Epistles do not <][uote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by his equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apollinarianism was the special h$t& 
noire of the 5th cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaris 
was so far in a worse position than either Origen 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died out of communion with the Church, 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop- 
ric. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke of 
him with respect, — he calls him nothing worse than 
‘ the Laodicene who lately left the Church,’— is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
been a powerful champion of Catholic Christianity 
against Arianism and paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and it' is one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome’s character) 
for his old teachers. J Of the residuum of Jerome’s 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Apollinaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detau (cf. p. 495% above), wherever he had given 
three interpretations, the first was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris. 
And though the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge he definitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome’s writings for Apollinaris is small, § 
yet Jerome’s evidence is singularly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
On the Ephesians Apollinaris habitually 
difiered, according to Jerome’s express statement 

* It is worth notin^f that Didymus is not included among ti 
commentators on 1 Thessalonians whom Jerome enumerat 
m Bp. cxix. 8-10. 

. to Zahn, Forschungm, v. 99j0f., the correct for 

IS Apollinaris in Latin, in Greek. But Jeron 

seems most often to write Apollinarius. 

A Ixxxiv. 8 (A.D. 400) : ' ApoUinarium Laodicenu 

Antiocnias frequenter audivi et coluij et cum me in sanct 
Bcriptuns erudiret, numquam illius contentiosum [super sens 
nngnm suscepi.’ ^ 

Two passages, however, can be identified by the help 
Jerome, f 24, 25 : (a) Mn fcertia [expositione] qu 

Apollmanus simpheiter explanaret’ Cowim. in Enh. n 
(yallarsi, vii. 576I)-677A), ‘alius yero . . . did potest’ :*( 
m tertia quid Apollinarius contra illius [so. Orkenisl vadei 
doginata sentiret’ == Comm, in Bpk, iii. 1 (vii. 587 B), ‘lie 
quiaam . . . camis accepeiit.’ 


(p. 495*^, above), from Origen on the one side, as on 
the other from Bidymus ; while in his exposition 
of the two passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian epistles, discussed by Jerome in JUp, 
cxix., he agreed with Theodore of Heraclea against 
Origen and Bidymus in the one case, in the other 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 
Origen. His exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geographical connexion 
with the city of Antioch than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag- 
ments that remain, we have* more reason to de- 
plore. Tlie Catena quotations on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
gularly original and independent mind. Of tlie few 
on St. Paul, that on Eo B in Cramer may serve as 
an example : /cexwpicr/x^vos Kal (XchcopiCMdNOC eic rdv 
€vayy€XLcrju6i', (hs 6 v6pos dcpdpicrpa Kal d(poi.[pejj.a Xiyu rit 
tQv Svpdrwv dedp Kal lepevinv. 

11, Eunomius the Anomoean (commentary on 
Romans). — 

Eunomius, disciple of Aetius, and his successor in 
the leadership of the Anomoean or extreme Arian 
party, was believed by Jerome, when he was 
writing his ‘ Catalogue of Illustrious Men ’ in 392, 
to be still alive (ch. 120), but is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolific 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
answers from the principal theologians of his day 
— Apollinaris, Bidymus, Basil of Ciiesarea, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. His con- 
tribution to exegesis was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Eomans, known to us 
only through ’the criticism of Socrates { ffS iv. 7), 
who speaks of him as ‘ ignorant of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and unable to understand them, but copious 
in language and given to tautology ’ : his commen- 
tary on the Eomans was an mustration of his 
defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose as it 
was, it never really grasped the meaning {(rxVos) 
of the epistle : many words and few ideas would 
be found in all his writings alike. No fragments 
of the commentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historical conditions of the 
writer’s career. Eunomius was by birth a Cappa- 
docian ; was educated at Constantinople and, under 
Aetius, at Alexandria ; accompanied his master to 
Antioch in 358 ; and was intruded bishop of Cyziciis 
in 360. Although he did not long retain the 
bishopric, he appears to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twenty 
years, till he was finally banished to his native 
Cappadocia about 383. All the probabilities point 
to his exegesis being rather Antiochene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct influence than 
that of the Antiochene school in general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Asterius on the same epistle [No. 8, 
above, p. 498^fl. 

42. Diodore of Tarsus (commentaries on all the 
Epistles?).— 

If Eunomius can be spoken of only loosely «‘is an 
Antiochene ex egete, there is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
school in its strictest sense ; and indeed, both for 
his own writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
illustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, he may rightly be called its second 
and greater founder. Diodore was born at Antioeli, 
perhaps cirm 325-330, and, with the exception of 
a time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived wholly at Antioch until his elevation to the 
bishopric of Tarsus in AvP. 379. For twenty-five 
or thirty years before that date, as layman, as 
monk, and finally as priest and head of the tlieo« 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 
Catholic cause in the capital of the East; and, 
iinportant as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (c/e 
Vir. lllust. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatei^t fame was as a mere presb^^ter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, he was apparently 
still living ; but he must have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature, 
we must remember that Jerome would be bitterl 3 ’', 
if naturally, prejudicetl against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio- 
chene episcopate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian ; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thorough- 
going Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the ‘ many ’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
criticism ; * but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of tlie exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and develop- 
ment of Christian exegesis. Pliotius (cod. 223) 
ai^pears to have known him only through his book 
• on Fate ’ ; and though he praises the clearness of 
Diodore’s language, he seems to imply that the 
book did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates {EE vi. 3, followed by 
Sozomen, HE viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exegete, and an exegete of the 
literalist school : ‘ he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Scriptures, declin- 
ing to find recondite senses in them’ {t^ls decapias 

iKTp€7r6jii€POs). 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Scripture. In the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
from the ’E/c *l<rropla of Theodorus Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, ‘ On the 
Four Gospels,’ * On the Acts of the Apostles,’ 

‘ On the Epistle of John the Evangelist ’ ; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exegesis, * What is 
the difierence between decapla and dXXTyyopla ? ’ It 
is curious that, wdiile there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
specifically, ‘extant eius in Apostolum commen- 
tarii’ ; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s by name, but dismisses the rest under 
the general* description ‘et multa alia,’ it may 
fairly he inferred tnat he attached particular im- 
portance to them. Whether these * commentaries 
on the Apostle ’ extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome’s language and the 
analogy of other Antiochene commentaries per- 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself {Ep. cxix., a.d. 
406 : see iip. 484, 485 above) includes Diodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th that he omits to 

name him in the prefaces to his commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 A.D.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer’s Catense 
only those on the Roman epistle cite him— the 
Bodleian Catena on the earlier half of the ej^istle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half 
only thrice (10*^ Even in the Bodleian 

Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5’®, 

* HarnacVs attribution to Diodore of a group of four treatises 
that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (‘Diodor von 
Tarsus ^ in Texte und UfOermehungenf N, F. vi. 4, 1901) has 
ttot yet secured general assent. 

being fairly constant from that point as fai 
as 8-^ ; the references are 5^^- 6^* 

yi, 5. 7. 9. 13. 14. 15. 18. 2l. 23. 24 gl. 2. 3. 9. 15. 16. 19. 21^ •» ^ 

reference to previous expositors should be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), ^vlol fiev oSp . . . iprjdrjcrav. 

The exegesis of Diodore is concise, clear, in- 
telligent ; but an Antiochene expositor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 
grace does not appear to be substantially different 
from his pupil Theodore’s f— was perhaps hardly 
qualified to sound in these particular chapters tlie 
full depth of the Apostle’s thought. With one 
exception the catenist’s citations from Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six pages (108. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges oyer the whole of Ro 7^-8^, follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. It would, therefore, 
form the natural starting-point for further investi- 
gation into the exegetical principles and methods 
in which Chrysostom and Theodore were trained, 
and from which, in opposite directions, they de- 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians ; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles). — 

John, surnamed Chrysostom , — born at Antioch 
about 347, ordained priest there in 386, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 398, driven into 
final exile in 404,— is the earliest of the Greek 
Fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come do\yn to us. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on that 
epistle, p. 503“-), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of lionrilies actuallj' preached 
in cnurch. The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Pliotius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of Iiis predecessors 
(codd. 172-174), was the one great object of Chry- 
sostom, in comparison with which all else was 
neglected; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Homilies of any attempt to penetrate 
into the ‘ deeper ’ sense (rd ^a&l>r€pa, rj ^advr^pa 
decapla). And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom was in full agreement (fuller than Photius 
would perhaps have liked to admit) with the exe- 
getical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
dore, his friend, — witness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the chronology of the Epistles, 
which he defends on the ground that crwreXel 

Tjpeip TTpbs rcL '^riTo^pLeva ov iiLKphv 6 rcav eTnaroXwv 

Xpdvos {Horn, in ep. Bo^n., ed. Field, p. 4), — it is 
also true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of edification animating the Homilies 
raises him above the arid intellectualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 

To each homily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an ‘ ethical ’ application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
ijdLKbv in the MSS. Of tlie homiletic expositors of 
‘ the Apostle,’ St. Chrysostom ranks as indubitably 
the greatest, and subsequent commentators and 
compilers bear testimony to his popularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use thej' make of his 
work; indeed his Homilies, shorn of the ‘ethical’ 
or directly hortatory passages, form the ground- 
work of most of the extant Catena3 on the Epistles. 

In what manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is little direct evidence to slio\v. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses himself from 

* The comments on 824 93 ascribed to Diodore in Oramer, 
pp. 142, 162, are said to belong to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
of Mopme8tia,'p.lxxiiiri.). 

t e.g. cm Eo 6^^: ‘the sin of Adam was one, but . . . con- 
demned raU jroXXflwf, because they imitated Adam-’ reading 
for (Cramer, 49. 88). 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 
Homilies, or from attempting to explain their 
popularity, by the remark that any one who wished 
to gain an idea of their brilliance and attractive- 
ness had only to turn to their published form. 
He appears to distinguish between two classes of 
homilies — those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were simply taken down, 
as he preached, by shorthand writers (ot re cKdodipres 
Tap aijTov \6yoL ical oi Xiyovros airou hwh rQ>v o^vypd- 
^(av iic\7](p6ipTeSf HE vi. 4). The distinction thus 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we possess. On the one hand, the 
finished character or the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication ; and 
wdth this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dwelling on 
topics which he had already elaborated elsewdiere) 
are more than once made to previous discourses as 
still accessible in book shape, e.g, to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul to Paul [Horn. vii. in 1 Cor., 
Comm, in Gal. : both passages are quoted in full 
below, pp. 502^, 503). On the other hand, the 
less polished style of some other series of Chry- 
sostom’s homilies, such as those on Philemon, has 
suggested that in them W' e have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; wdiile those 
on Hebrews are known to have been first published 
after his death from notes taken by the x^resbyter 
Constantine. 

The manuscripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the Homilies the title 
\byoL ; and this must be taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were prepared 
for xDublication. Photius, however, while admit- 
ting that he found them— he is speaking particu- 
larly of the homilies on Genesis — circulating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout of 
direct addresses to an audience, they are really 
not \6yoi but (cod. 172 ; (hs Tapbpras bplav robs 

dKpoards, ot'rw Trpos atrobi hToreiverai Kal ipuyr^ xal 
dTOKplveraL Kal i/TLaxvcii'rcu)* 

Photius also bears witness to the high place 
among all the writings of St. Chrysostom which is 
due to the homilies on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a w'hole, and at the same time draws a distinc- 
tion, ivhicli develops rather than contradicts that 
suggested by Socrates, between different series 
among them : Tavraxov yap tols Xoyois abrov rd 
Ka6apbp Kal Xap,Tpbp Kal eliKpLvbs jaerd rov 
rexvovpyCbv, ro&rots re eyraVOa [5C. in his interpreta- 
tions of ‘ the Apostle ’ and of ‘ the Psalter ’] juLaXiara 

BiaTpeTu Kal ry rwp vapabetyp^dTiav el/Toplq. Kal ry 
r(av €P6v/M7)fidr(i3v d<p$ovlg. Kal {el tov oeoi) Kal deivd- 
TTjrr Kal uttAws re Xe^et Kal crvv$'qKTj Kal p.ed6dip Kal 
vo^faacri Kal ry dXXr} [v.l. 6 'A^ 7 ] KaranKevy dpccra rdcrde 
rds (Tvyypa^ds hTecrr'yaaro. dXXd rds fih els rhv 
* Kt()(ttqXov 'iffTLv e^ abrojv iKelv<av iTiyvOtvai, Toiai 
re abrdv iv ’AvTLOxeiq, bLarpl^ovri i^eTov'^dycrav, at Kal 
pdXXov dtTjKpijSuvrai, Kal Toiai dpxt^paredovTi 
dyaav . . . d ns ttjp dwapav Kal r^v dXXyv dper^v 
ToO^ Xbyov $avp.d^(av, crx^Xd^opra aMv fidXXov dXX ov 
Tpdyiaaai Koivoh iv(TTpe(pb]j.evov radras ^aiv} i^epyd- 
craa-dat. 

In x^roceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regard to each set of homilies on the 
Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac- 
teristics of careful preparation and literary finish.* 
But if evidence of this sort on the whole sug- 

* Sayile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with this sub- 
ject ; but the most complete and convenient discussion will be 
round m Field’s Preface to his edition of St. Ohrvsostom on the 
Hebrews, pp. xi-xvi. For an account of the 'editions of St. 
Chrysostom’s EomUies, see below, pp. 605»-507a. 


gests Antioch, we shall, on the other hand, not 
too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apx^arently episcopal tone necessarily points to 
Constantinople ; for Tillemont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and supposes that Flavian, on or- 
daining Chrysostom priest, entrusted him with a 
large share of his own episcopal aiitliority 
moires, vol. xi. ‘Saint Jean Clirj'sostome,’ article 
xiii.). 

(i.) Romans. — 33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
tions arranged as 32, the first homily being treated 
separately as the ‘argument’ (so similarly for the 
Philippians). In this series Chrysostom perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor : in them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings — sucli is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic — 
‘did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom ’ ; and he x^^-js him the 
highest compliment in the power of any critic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to he his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, oOrw Kal 

ipdvpLijjLLacTL Kal KdXXec Kal KvpLoXe^ig. KeKbcr/ayrai ij 

ippLTjpeia {ad Isidorum diaeonum, Epp, lib. v. 32). 
If, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 
homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 
and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas- 
sage in Horn. ix. [viii.] p. 50SB,* dlda bn bwh rbp 
(XTjKOP ecr/JLev rbp abrbv ical rbp Totpiepa, and x>OSSibly 
another in Horn. xxxi. [xxx.] p. 743 C, laerd roo-oOroV 
Xpbvov eicnbpTes epda ’epeipe IlaDAos, ’evda eMBy, epBa 
(XVPeKddicre Kal dceXexBVi irrepobpeda Kal Tpbs r^p 

ppi^pLTjp iKelpTjp dwb ru)P tStoop TapaTepTo/aeOa. Tille- 
mont, indeed, reserves judgment on the ground 
that in the phrases used at the end of Horn. xxx. 
[xxix.] the preacher ranks himself among Toiphes 
and dpxovres ; but these words hardly appear to go 
beyond others which Tillemont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as belonging to Antioch. 
A series of comments on Ro taken from 

Horn. xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine {contra 
Julianum, I. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian’s appeal to Chrysostom’s authority in the 
Pelagian controversy. Yet how far Chrysostom 
was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may he illustrated by his explanation 
of Ro 8“*^ {rdis Kara Tpodecnp kXtjtols od(np), w^here, 
in order to emphasize man’s contributory share in 
his own salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
Tpodeo-Ls as man’s and not God’s {ovx v KXyns p6pop 
dXXd 7] Tpbdecns rCop KaXovpipwv ryv aciOTripLap eLyd- 
aaro, x^. 595 B ; quoted by R. Simon, Hist. Grit, des 
Commentatmrs dxi NT, p. 174), 

(ii.) i Corinthians. — 44 homilies; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as well. In 
Ho?}i. xxi. p. 188 E, Chrysostom urges that niggard- 
liness in almsgiving was especially inexcusable at 
Antioch (Kal raOra iv^Apnoxeia, ev y wpQrop ixpypd- 
rarav XpLcnavol . . , ip § woXvs 6 rys eXeripocfdpys 
TO TaXaiop sKopa Kapwbs) ; in Horn, xxvii. p. 242 C 
he cites Mt IS"^ and says he has already explained 
the passage at length, when ^dealing with the 
GosX)el (ravra pep eispbrepop iv abrip yevbpevoi np Xd^pip 
SLeXix&w^^U and similarly in Horn. vii. p. 53 A he 
refers to his exx)osition of the Gosx^els for fuller 
treatment of Jn 8^^^ (dXXd rls 6 rpbTos ttjs dva- 
yvdicrecas rabrys Kal rls iKelpys, iv rots ebayyeXlots ijST] 
etpyrar Kai (hare p^ crwexihis ro abrh Grpi<peiv, iKel 
TapaTipTopev robs ivrvyxdvovras). The homilies on 

* References to the Momilies are given in the paging of th« 
Benedictine edition, because this numeration is also to be found 
in the outer margins of Field’s pages. 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antioch, 
hut probably towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s 
residence there. 

(vi.) B Corinthians. — 26 homilies, A reference 
to Constantinople appears in Ho7n. xxvi. p. 625 C : 
before the tombs of the tentmaker and the fisher- 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession ; and so, too, at Con- 
stantinople, Constantins conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury him ‘ in 
the antecliamber of the fisherman’ — that is, at the 
porch of the church which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
liimself forced by this passage to place them at 
Constantinople ; but Tilleinont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Niccea (a.d. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the ‘decree’ of the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754. The latter had ap- 
ealed to St. Paul’s words in 2 Co 5’ ‘ by faith, not 
y sight,’ and 5^® ‘even though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet know we him so 
no more’ ; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex- 
andria (see below, p. dlo'^) and from Chrysostom, 

*lcadvP7)s 6 i'lrkp \tdov rlfiLOv didao-KoXLcip 

K€KT7iiM€vos is quotcd for both verses, — Mansi, xiii. 
288, 289 [Labbe-Coleti, viii. 1122 , 1123]=irom. xi. 
p. 514 C, Ho77i. X. p. 508 C, — and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (twenty-five and six lines 
respectively in Field’s text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

(iv.) Galatians. — A continuous commentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
which it is divided ty the earlier editors are in 
no way reiDresented in the MSS. This continuity 
necessarily carries with it the absence of the 
‘ ethical ’ sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily ; hut, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, which would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recurs, e.y. in the passage 
673 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 2 ^^, p. 688 D : pL-rjdk adryj ijfids dopv^eirta i) 
Either, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic purposes, or it may be that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of Chrysostom the 
writer. Perhaps because of this uniqueness as a 
commentary among so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in tlieir estimate of the literary 
value of this work ; Savile and Tilleinont rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Antioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘ book ’ on the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. 673 D E), consists of homilies that were cer- 
tainly preached at Antioch (ed. Bened. iii. 98-140), 

* Comparison of the two texts reveals the following variants : 
•—(1) Field, p. 128, 1, 7, Met) frdXsv roCrou avTov (sc.^ of being no 
longer trdpxet) otpxri<yiy rov 'Kpurvov ovra 'hiixmffi : Conc. 

Nic. xaCi s'teAiv Ttfy fliy-ray* * Apx^iyov “rh "Xpicrrlv aVr» ^itxvvirt, as if a 
second quotation from Chrysostom began a>VApz‘> 7 '^iv- ( 2 ) Field, 
1. 15, etXXce, vvv ouzBTt 1 Conc. NiC, yvv ouxirt ytvda'fsou.Bv. 

crt tl xiX4 arotfl^jTOv iyvdxtx.pbtv rov Xpicrviv, aXXift vyv ovxivi. Here 
the Council is clearly right, and the MSS have omitted a line 
through homoeoteleuton. (3) Field, U. 15, 17, . . . 

XpicTTou : Conc. Nic. Str} vi/xav fjc.h . . . etfi Xpterrov, prob- 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 [Jn 1430], ovx e%«; ovSiv : Conc. 
Nic. iiipvieru 9v^£v, Both readings have good support; but the 
latter is less likely to he the posterior insertion into Chry- 
sostom’s text, and is therefore probably genuine. ^ (6) Field, 
1. 24, Tp sxTk (Titpxog sivon i Cone. Nic. omits trxpxos^ perhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p. 120, 1. 29, iVa : Gone. Nic. 

(7) Field, 1. kTcotav ixhnfMvpe.iy \ Conc. ^ic. 

dsTJ), ri dS'v ; xi'yovvis trov ivByi(Mvvvi$ h t|J (rdfAotri h^yipAevfABv. 
It is difficult here to decide- (8) Field, 1. 31, rouro : Conc. Nic. 
omits. (9) Field, 1. 38, h itrmrpo) xm h etmyfAxrn Gone. Nic., 
leas pointedly, completes the quotation by prefixing xpm gxssfopuf 
9ind &nhjoinmg v&rtiiTpc9^iiinv itfik fFpc<rm’ov. 


and was therefore more likely to he accessible t« 
Antioclienes than to Constantinopolitans : IVa jlltj 
T ov KareireLyovTos dTroards pLaicpuTepov iroL'ticroj rhv \&yov 
. . . mi rjfup di e'LpTjrai tls VTep rotiruv X6yos ore Trepl 
T^s p.eTa6€cre(x}s atirov rrjs Trpocryjyoplas rrpbs ipids dLeXeyh- 
fieda . . . €L 8e iiTLX^Xricrdef ivrvxovTcs imlvip rep ^L^Xl<p 
Trdvra ei'ereerde ravra. A brief citation from ‘John 
Chrysostom,’ iK rod vwojJLvifjiiaTos ttjs Trpbs TaXdras 
eTnaroXijsj is preserved in Photius’ account (cod. 
229, ^ part 3) of a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Clialcedon ; but the words themselves— 6 'ri, ^ 770 -/, rb 
XeyeLP erapKl Tcadelv top debp Xoyop eppop^jpa iKKX7]<rlas 
earlp, tb(nrep Kal ^Xdcreprjpop Kal dTO^Xrjrbp to KTiptirreLv 
abrop TradeLP rj 0i5tret rfis debrrjrot — appear to be 
neither akin to Chrysostom’s normal theological 
style nor identified in his Galatian commentary. 

(y.) Ephesia^is. — 24 homilies. Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Montfaucon, 
on the ground of historical indications, to Antioch. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
schisms in the Church at the end of Hoo7i. xi. (after 
the exposition of Eph 4^'^®) p. 86 fl'., which naturally 
connects itself with the Eustathian separatists at 
Antioch ; Montfaucon to various laudatory refer- 
ences to the monastic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hills, — Horn. vi. p. 44 A, Horn. xiii. j). 
44 E ; cf. Horn. xxi. p. 162 D,— whereas at Con- 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
If further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definition, as of a saint well 
known to the audience, of Babylas, martyr -hi shop 
of Antioch under I)eeius (6 ^a/edptos ixdprvs BajSAas, 
Ho7n. ix. p, 70 C). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) by Theodore t, Dialogus II. ^ Incon- 
fusns,^ ed. Schultze, IV. i. p. 158, 4k t^s 4ppLr}pelas r^s 
TTpbs 'Eepecriovs ilncrToX^s : [a) Horn. i. p. 7 B, x'ctrd t^p 
ebdoKiap . . . y4yovep : (5) Horn. iii. p. 20 D, irepl 
To&rov <p7}(rlp*0 debs rod Kvplov i]ixQp ^ItjctoO XparTov, ob 
irepl TOV deov Xbyov : (c) Mom. iv. p. 26 F, Kal bpras 
Tjpeds . . . T€pl TOV /card adpKa irdpra etpTjraL* — (2) 
by Ephraem of Antioch (see just above) in Photius 
cod. 229 for the use of 6 dudpwTros with the article 
of the human nature of Christ (6 Xpuaderroptos ip ry 
4pp,T]P€ia ryjs Trpbs ^Ecpeaiovs eincrroXTjs rpirTjs dp-iXlas) : 
the whole passage 18 E-19 C is more or less in 
point, hut the specific reference is perhaps to 20 D, 
TOP dpdpcjTTOP els ix4ya v^tjXottjtos dviiyaye — (3) by 
Facundus of Hermiana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum^ xi. 5 
(ed. Sirmond, p. 486 ; Gallandi, Bihl. Vet. Patrum, 
xi. 788), ‘ heatus loannes ... in commento epistolse 
ad Epliesios lihro tertio,’ translating into Latin 
[a) Hovn. iii. pp. 18 F-19 A, ippbrjerop oaop . . . rod 
deov Xbyov oddapQs, and (6) Mom. iii. p. 20 C B, Sdo 
yap rd p.4yLcrTa . . . od irepl rod deov Xc^ou.f 

(vi.) Philippians. — 16 homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, because the first homily was separately 
treated as the ‘ argument ’ (so also in Romans). 
This is the first set of homilies which the majority 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of general negligence of style, partly of 
language that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethical’ part of Ho77%. x. [ix,], p. 268 F 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 

* Theodoret’s polemical quotations, at least from early 
writers, are not to be relied on ; it is therefore all the more 
important to note that his differences from Field’s text are 
relatively slight. In one case (p. 7 B, m dv w tisoi for w? dv 
[rts] ejcw) he supports Cramer’s Catena against all the direct 
MS tradition. Bid he use the Catena ? 

t Facundus entirely supports Field in his return to the text 
of the Verona edition against Savile and the^Benedictinesj e.g. 
20 B he reads *in sanguine eius salvavit’=T<5 mt/Mitri ccurov tetMtnv: 
(Field, Veron., and 8 MSS, against omission by the rest) and 
‘prseter hoo*=:ze»pk vMTtu, with the same authorities, where 
tue rest omit 
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gation for their grudging su]3port of the clergy.* 
Yet even for this epistle grave doubt must be felt 
m presence of a passage indicated by Tillemont, 
Horn, xvi. [xv.] p. 318 C D, where Chrysostom, 
enumerating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends his dark catalogue of misfortunes with the 
catastrophe in which Valens perished, while ‘ he 
that now rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
calamities, conspiracies.’ Chrysostom was a bold 
preacher ; but even in Chrysostom’s mouth such 
language is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argu- 
ment should leap from Valens to Arcadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter- 
mediate reign of Theodosius (A.D. 379-395) ; ^^et 
if Theodosius is meant by 6 vdv Kparw, the homilies 
again belong to the Antiochene period. In a 
Catena from the Fathers contained in Book i. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et 
Eutychianos,\ are included passages from Chry- 
sostom’s Horn, in 1 Tim* (see just below) and in 
Phil , — the latter passage is from Horn, vii, [vi.] 
p. 235 B, /xop(p^v 8o^\ov „ ij pLop4>h Beov, 

(vii.) Colossians, — 12 homilies. For the first 
time the indications are decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to be below the average of the other epistles, but 
the preacher is quite certainly a bishop ; in Horn. 
iii. p. 349 D-F he sits iirl rod dpovov roi^ToVf to him 
belongs t 6 rijs ixLaKOTrrjs Horn. vii. con- 

tains two illustrations drawn from current or 
recent events : p. 374 F, ‘ the man who but yester- 
day was exalted in the tribunal, who had heralds 
to proclaim aloud his dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for liim in the forum,’ 
who to-day is living deprived of all this pomp and 
station, can only be the minister Eiitropius be- 
tween liis fall at the beginning, and his death at 
the close, of A.D. 399 ; p. 375 E, * my own city 
[h 7r6X4s h hf^eripa) gave ^ offence to a previous 
monarch, and he ordered it to be destroyed to the 
uttermost, inhabitants and buildings alike . . . 
but when our neighbours of the city on the coast 
interceded on our behalf, our citizens >vent about 
saying that that intervention was a worse humilia- 
tion than the destruction of the city would have 
been ’ — St. Chrysostom, in fact, is giving his audi- 
ence at Constantinople the story of the experiences 
of ‘ his own ’ city of Antioch after the ‘ statues ’ 
riot of A.D. 387. It may be noted that the 2nd 
and 3rd homilies ^^■ere preached on successive days : 

р. 338 A, cr'}]pL€pov dva^aXXo/Jihovs a^pLOV rovro irpoBeivai 
del: 343 B, r'fip.epov dTrododmi dvayKoiov to 6(p\7}/ia 
oTTep dP€^aX6fi7)i'. Perhaps the days were 
Saturday and Sunday. 

(viii.) (ix.) i Tkesaaloniaits. ll homilies; ^ 
Thessctlonians , — 5 homilies. Both sets of homilies 
appear to be episcopal utterances, and were there- 
fore preached at Constantinople: cf. 1 Thess. 
Horn. X. p. 495 C, Kdv . . . r^s iKic\7]<rLas dTraydyu) h 
KOLvrjs eiixvs dwelp^co : M^om. xi. p. 504 E, {jir^dOvvos 
iyevbjX7}v rijs dwivTiav wpoa-Tacias : 2 Thess. 

Iloni. iv. p, 533 E, dXXd, (priffLv , , , aif d^iois rbv Xabr 
virkp rod 7]yovjJi.4vov irapaKaXeLP, p. 535 E, d;^fLOv 
Tocrojjrov Tppecrrwres, cf. p. 536 B C. 

(x.) (xi.) I Timothy * — 18 homilies; 2 Timothy. 

* The most definite words of all, tretrijp vfjt4 (p. 272 D), do not, 
however, appear in Field’s text. 

t According to F. Loots’ masterly discussion of this important 
but obscure writer (Texte und Untermohungen, iii. 1, a.d. 1887), 
the treatise contra Nest, et Eutych. was published between 629 
and 544. Leontius is not mentioned in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. These passages from Chrysostom are 
in the Latin version of H. Oanisius, Lectimes Antiqum (re- 
edited by J. Basnage, Thesaurus Monumentorum^i.^ Antw'erp, 
A.D. 1726, p. 654), and in the Greek of the important Bodleian 
MS of Leontius, cod. Laudianus gr. 92 B, foil. 656, 66a: but 
they are omitted (with many others) in Xfigne’s edition, vol. 86, 

с. 1309, ‘ minuendi voluminis gratia.* 


-—10 homilies. The supposed inferiority of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Pho tins’ canon, to tlie Con- 
stantinopolitan period. Montfancon, however, 
wiiile admitting that on none of the Epistles is 
it so difficult to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of monks in Horn, in 1 Tim. 
xiv. , and the absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with tile qualifications for tlie 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
passages quoted above on 1 and 2 Thess.), point on 
the whole to Antioch. The homilies on 1 Timotiiy 
are named by Ephraem of Antioch and Leontius 
of Byzantium ; Ephraem {ap. Photius, cod. 229), 
appealing this time to the teaching of the Fathers 
on the Unity of Christ’s Person, includes 6 Xpucro- 
crrofios r^v Trpbs Ti/xodeov Trpuirrjp epfirivedoiv iTncrroX-fiP ; 
Leontius (see just above on Philippians) cites from 
Horn, in 1 Tim. vii. p. 586 B, ydp ovo (pvaecap 

. . . ovTca Kal debs 'TjP. 

(xii.) Titus. —Q homilies. The principle laid 
down above, that caution must be exercised in 
interpreting passages Avhich at first sight seem to 
imply episcopal oversight on the part of tlie 

readier, receives abundant justification in these 

omilies. For wliereas on the one hand Horn. i. 
p. 735 B speaks of the irarpiK^ didvoia ivliich forbids 
treating any one tQ>v dpxo!J^‘^vo3v other than gently 
‘ however much trouble he give us,’ on the other 
hand Horn. iii. p. 746 C contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Christian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. ‘ What must we say of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, ivho 
observe sabbaths, who go off to places dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona ? ’ * 

(xiii.) Philemon . — 3 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no featuies suggestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople. The majority of critics 
suppose that the relatively unfinished style is 
decisive, according to Photius’ canon, for Con- 
stantinople ; Venables [Diet. Chr, Biogr. i. 5335) 
even speaks of them as perhaps ‘ extemporaneous 
addresses taken down by others.’ Yet such is the 
uncertainty of tliis sort of criterion that Mont- 
faucon can assert that ‘ parem diligentiam et ac- 
curationem alibi in scrijitis eius vix reperias.’ 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysostom 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiodorus when he 
wrote his summary account of extant commen- 
taries, de Institutiom Divinarum Litterarurn^ 
ch. 8 ; but he possessed a complete set of them in 
the original Greek, which, as he says, could be 
translated if w-anted — if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
procure should turn out insufficient. ‘ Commemo- 
ratas tamen epistolas a loanne Chrysostomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, in suprascripto octavo 
armario dereliqui, nbi sunt grseci codices con- 
gregati: ut si latina non potuerint latiora eom- 
menta procurari, de istis subinde transferatnr m^iod 
plenissimam poterit prmstare notitiam.’ Two 
things are here worth notice. In the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, the Greek com- 
mentator par excellence : if Cassiodorus knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in his hands. In the second place, 
the quality ivhich distinguished Chrysostom in 
Cassiodorus’ eyes from all the Latins was his ful- 
ness: there he was in the library, ready to be 

'* One would naturally suppose that allusions to the well- 
known name of the Antiochene Daphne implied heathen 
worship : but the fasts and sabbaths are, of course, Jewish, 
and tvom Bom. adv. ludceos i. (ed. Bened. 1. 695 it appears 
that there was a Jewish s^vn^-gogue at Daphne, besides that in 
Antioch : xccl -.ovro ob trepi tvs ivTMuffx. Xiycu irvvxy&/)^s pnoyov 
xeti TVS Ev trovvpoT&pev yStp izi 7 TO ^dpotSpov 0 aeetKoveri 

Mee.Tpmvs ... lUo) aou to lslLa.Tpmvs omu to tov *AiroX^j#w*Mr Itptn 
0(A0.o>s ttrrt /Sl/SsjAav, 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal ‘ lati- 
tude ’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Homilies should have been early trans- 
lated into Syriac is only what we should expect ; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum fully conlirms such expecta- 
tions, The material falls naturally into the three 
classes of (a) translations at full length ; (J) abridg- 
ments extending over several or all of the Epistles j 
(c) fragmentary quotations. 

(а) Translations.^ Homans: MS dccxlv.* (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 17164) is for the most part a palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS of the homilies 
on Romans. J Corinthians: MS dlxxxix. (Add. 
14563), sspc. vii.-viii., Horn, xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxc. 
(Add. 12160), A.D. 584, Horn, xxxiv.-xliv. 2 
Corinthians: MS dxci. (Add. 14564), ssec. vi.-viL, 
complete save for a few lactinm ; MS dxcii. (Add, 

. 12180), S 0 ec. vi.-vii., complete. Ephesians: MS 
dxciii. (Add. 14565), smc. vi.-vii., complete. 
Philippians, Philemon: MS dxciv. (Add. 14566), 
sjec. vi., fragments. ColossianSj Titus: MS 
dxcv. (Add. 14566, part 2), ssec. vi.-vii., consider- 
able portions. 1 and 2 Thessalonians : MS 
dxcvi. (Add. 17152), A.D. 594, complete. t — In this 
group of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 

(б) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Homilies range from 550 to 750 A.D., those of 
abiidgments and extracts — in which all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS — belong 
to tlie later centuries; and this is probably not 
an accidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno- 
menon to the supersession of commentaries by 
Catenas in general. — MS dccxiv. (Add. 14683), foil. 
1-141, saec. x. ; parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
Incunce) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
[Gal 6^2-end, Eph. , Ph ^ lost], Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians [1 and 2 Tim., 
Philem., He 1-10^ lost]. He 10®-end ; on fol. 1406 
is a complete list of the number of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on each ejsistle. — MS dccclii. (Add. 12168), 
foil. 166-233, s(ee. viii.-ix. ; Pauline epistles, with 
extracts throughout from Chrysostom ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews. — 
MS dccciiii. (Add. 12144), foil. 123-176, A.D. 1081 : 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysostom. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be sought for in the 
catalogue itself, and in Wright’s invaluable index 
to it. ■ Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
of the passages is the dogmatic interest: thus MS 
dcccivii. (Ad'd. 12155), smc. viii., consists largely of 
tcstimonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Epistles occur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other occasion each set of 
his Homilies, 

It remains to give an account of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuscript 
authority on which they are based. 

The editio princeps of the original Greek text of 
Chrysostom on St. Paul is the Veronensis, a superb 
piece of typography in four folio parts,? published 
at Verona ‘per Btephanum et fratres a Sabio’ in 
1529 ; the patron, according to the preface addressed 

* The roman numerals are those of W right's catalogue. 

t The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
homilies, but as an introduction and four homilies; compare 
the arrangement for Romans and Philippians in the earlier 
editions of the Greek (above, pp. 502^, 50^). 

t That is, it is paged with four separate paginations, hut there 
is only one colophon, and no copy that the present writer has 
seen is bound in four volumes. Possibly it was issued in sheets 
only, and bound in volumes at each purchaser’s discretion. 
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to pope Clement vii. by Donat ua of Verona, was 
Gibertus, bishop of the see.* Fart i. contains the 
homilies on the Romans (foil. 1-132) and Ephesians 
(133-204); part ii. the two Thessalonian epistles 
(foil. 1-33, 34-47), Colossians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255) ; part iii. the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (93-108), Hebrews (109-205), 
Philippians (205-249) ; part iv. tlie two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala- 
tians (78-107). _ The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The homilies on all epistles 
except 1 and 2 Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly homiletic 
Ijortion at the end being separated olf vdth the 
title h^LKov. The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is \6yos a , \6yos and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title Xoyos d throughout ; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no ‘ ethical ’ sec- 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Marcianus 103, saec, xi. The unusual order in 
which the Epistles occur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced from the order of the MS : as 
each series of homilies circulated from the first 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no fixed rule to follow, 
and the sequence in the Venice MS may be assumed 
to be accidental. The Verona edition is, apart 
from the matter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Sayile ; its faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the ‘ half-eaten ’ MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now clear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Field) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the editio princeps rather than im- 
proved upon it. 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Heidelberg ‘in bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the character 
of the edition is far from corresponding to the 
promise of the title-page. 

A very different work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile’s great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to be found in vols. iii. and iv. — in vol. iii. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
be sought in vol. viii. (the concluding volume) col. 
225 tf. The groundwork of Savile’s text through- 
out was the Verona edition, hut he modified it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the libraries of France and Germany. For the 
Romans he used a codex ‘Regius’ of Paris — ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, sfcc. xi. ; for 1 Cor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford.— no doubt cod. Ixxvii. smc. 
xii. ineunt. ; for 2 Cor. a Paris ‘ Medicean’ MS ; 
for Gal. a Paris ‘ Regius ’ MS ; for Eijh. an Augs- 
burg MS — presumably Munich gr. 353, Sice. x.; for 
Phil, a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
— perhaps Vatic, gr. 551, scec. x.; for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an iVugsburg MS— perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, sa^c. x. For the Roman epistle he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. viii. cc. 981-988, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS— apparently 
Munich gr. 457, sasc. xi. A large number of sug- 
gestions and emendations are also printed in tlie 
margin of the texts. By using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
critical ingenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom ; but the type of text re- 

* Compare the account of the Verona Oecumenius, p. 485 
abov#*, ; 
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preser}ted by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
MS employed for the Verona edition. 

A new edition was published at Paris in 1636 by 
the king’s printer, C. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.-vi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel’s 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile’s Greek text, incorporating at the same 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Due. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
dom Bernard Montfaucon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
contains the homilies on Romans ; vol. x. (A.D. 
1732) contains 1 and 2 Cor., GaL; vol. xi. (A.D. 
1734) the remaining epistles. According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on each page the Greek text ; 
but the latter is generally judged to be inferior 
to the text of Saviie. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian ; on Romans [the numbers of 
the modern catalogue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identification is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon] MSS Paris gr. 732, ssec. xi., and 734, ssec. 
xiii.; on 1 Cor. MS gr. 738, saec. x.; on 2 Cor. MS 
coislin 74, saec. x. ; on Galatians none ; on Epli. MSS 
coislin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coislin 75^ saec. xi,, gr. 
1017, saec. x.; on Phil, apparently MSS coislin 75 
and gr. 1017 (as on Eph.); on Col. MSS gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), gr. 731, saec. xi., gr. 743, saec. xL; on 

1 Thess. apparently gr. 743 (as on Col.), gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), and one other ; on 2 Thess. gr. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second ‘Colb. 616,’ which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, saec. ix.; on 1 Tim. ‘ Colb. 616 ’ 
(as on 2 Thess.) and gr. 743 (as on Col.) ; on 2 Tim. 
nothing is said ; on Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), saec. 
xii., and 744 (fragmentary), saec. ix.; on Philemon 
gr. 745 (as on Tit.) Montfaucon does not appear 
to have made exhaustive use even of the early 
MSS of the Paris Library ; the reissue of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris, 1834^1840, takes account of 
several additional MSS ; e.gr. for Romans gr. 731, 
saec. xi; for 1 Cor. gr. 739, saec. xi, and 740, saec. 
xi.; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, saec. xv.; for Gal. gr. 675, 
saec. xi., and 1017 (imperfect), saec. x. 

Meanwhile, before the appearance of the second 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Ch^sostom’s Homilies for the 
history of the text of St. Paul, by C. F. Matthaei, 
whose critical edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at Riga towards the close of the 18th cent. : 
part vi. (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 1782, part 
vii. (1 and 2 Corinthians) in 1783, part viii (Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) in 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 

2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, together with a 
‘ Praefatio in omnes D. Pauli epistolas ’) in 1785. 
Mattlisei was^ professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
of the Homilies were exclusively drawn from the 
library of the Holy Synod in that city— many or 
most of them had come originally from Mount 
Athos ; a list of them may be inserted here. 

Mosq. xcvii.=Matthsei (vi. 262) 3, A.D. 917: 
Romans. 

„ c.={vi. 264) 8, saec. x.~xi. : Romans. 

,, ci. = (vii. 277) 1, A.D. 993: Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

„ cii. =(vii. 275) 9, saec. x.~xi.: 2 Cor., 
1 Timothy. 

„ ciii. =(vi. 275) <t or 6, saec. x.-xi.: 2 Cor., 
Titus. 

,* cir.=(vii. 274) 7, saec. ix. : 1 Corin- 
thians. 

„ cv. ={vii. 274) 2, A.D. 990 : 1 Corin- 
thians. 

„ evi, s=;(vii. 276) 4, saec. xi. : Philippians, 
Hebrews. 

cvii.=(vii. 279) 5, saec, x.s Hebrews, 


Mosq. cviii. =(vi. 275) /3, smc. x.~xi. : Eph., 
Philippians, Philemon. 

„ cix. =(vi. 276) a, saec. ix.-x.: 1 Tim., 
2 Tim., I*hilemon, 1 Thess., 
2 Thessalonians. 

In the ‘ Praefatio ’ above referred to — a singularly 
perverse piece of writing — Matthaei explains hia 
reasons for devoting such special attention to the 
MSS of Chrysostom’s Homilies, To Chrysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the difficulties which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Origen — 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthaei professes 
to regret only because he would like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
—partly through his own carelessness and inexact- 
ness of q notation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in his Hoinilies was seriously depraved ; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damascus, Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the current manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Thus, in order to 
grasp the whole extent of the corrupting influence 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existing MSS, it is 
necessary to identify the Chrysostom reading of 
each disputed passage in turn ; for whatever else is 
right, that is sure to be wrong. But this identifi- 
cation must rest not on the editions of Saviie or 
Montfaucon, — since neither used enough codices, 
nor followed those they used, — but on a fresh and 
thorough examination' of a larger number of MSS. 

Matthsei’s own work on the Chrysostom MSS 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epistles as embedded in the Homilies ; but a 
complete edition on a wider basis of MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced for the 
Oxford Library of the Blathers by the Rev. F. 

! Field, better known perhaps as the editor of the 
Hexapla. Collations were supplied — in Italy by 
Theodor Heyse, at Munich by J. G. Krabinger, 
at Paris and Vienna by other scholars. Among 
the MSS employed for the first time — and 
many of those that older editors had used were 
re-collated for the new edition — were (1) for 
Romans : Paris gr. 1016 A, ssec. xi.; Vatic, gr. 550, 
smc. X.; Venice Marcianus 98, saec. xi., and 564, 
saec. xi. ; Vienna Lambec. cxli. [Horn, i,-xxix.) 
‘ antiquus.’* (2) Fori Corinthians: Paris gr. 683 
(imperfect), saec. xii., and suppl. 226 [Horn, xxi.- 
xxxiii.), saec. ix.; Munich gr. 373 (beginning in 
Horn. iv. : ‘omnium prsestantissimus’), ssec. x.; 
Venice Marcianus 99, saec, x., and Append. 77, 
ssec. xii. — the two latter only partially collated. 
(3) For ^ Corinthians: Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethical’ or homiletic portions), ssec. xiii., 
Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. ‘ antiquus,’ cxxxvi. ‘ per' 
vetustus,’ and cxxxvii. ‘ pervetustus.’ (4) Foi 
Galatians: Paris gr. 725, ssec. xii. ; Munich gr. 
373 (as for iCor.); Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. (as 
for 2 Cor.), and cxl. ‘ antiquus’ ; and an unidenti- 
fied Venice MS. (5) For Ephesians: Munich gr. 
353, saec. x. ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxvii. (as for 
2 Cor.: only used in part), and cxxxviii., ssec. xi.; 
Florence Laurent, pint. viii. 2, ssec. xi. ; Vatic. 
551, ssec. X. (6) ^ or Philippians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48, ssec. xiv., and Vienna Lambec. cxl. 
(as for GaL). (7) IMr Colossians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48 (as for Phil.) ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxix, 
‘ pervetustus,’ and cxl. (as for GaL Phil. ). (8, 9) 
For 1 and ^ Thessalonians : Mus. Brit. Burney 48 
(as for Phil. Col.) ; Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph.). (10, II) T'or 1 and $ Timothy: 
Mus. Brit. Burney 48 (as for Phil. Col. Thess J. 
For 1 Tim, only : Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph. Thess. ). ( 12) For Titus : Burney 48 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for Eph. ). {13) For 

* These adjectives of LambeciUs* catalogue must be taken foi 
what they are worth. 
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Philemon: again Burney 48. — Besides these, the 
Cateiue published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle except 2 Cor. ; the first of the two 
Catenae on Romans contained practically no Chry- 
sostom, but in every other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
CO preserve the tr ‘ text against all the MSS of 
the Homilies themselves. These latter MSS are 
divided by Field into two classes — the first contain- 
ing a purer and more original text, the second the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
re[)resented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile, — Montfaucon’s is set aside as 
iiciiig critically of less importance than either, — 
Field’s text represents to a large extent a return 
to the eclitio princeps. How well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Facundus of Ilermiana from J^om. 
in Eph. iii. (p. 503^ above) ; just as his dependence 
on Cramer’s Catena against the direct MS tradi- 
tion is in another case supported similarly by 
Theodoret [ib.]. In fact, Field’s is the only edition 
wliich can be called in any real sense critical ; and 
although the number of MSS used might perhaps 
with advantage be increased and more use might 
be made of the Syriac, it is not likely that the 
work of this eminent scholar 'will for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field’s volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845 ; 1 Corinthians, 1847 ; Romans, 
1849 ; Galatians, Ephesians, 1852 ; Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1855 ; 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861 ; Hebrews {with 
indexes to the wdiole), 1862. 

About the same time with the Greek edition, 
and under the same auspices, an English transla- 
tion of tlie Homilies w^as undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
‘ Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
In 1839 appeared in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated % H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Sa\ile) ; in 1840 those on Galatians, trans- 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesians, translated 
by W. J. Copeland ; in 1841 the homilies on 
Itoinans by J. B. Morris (from Savile’s text, 
modified by the new collations of MSS) ; in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by W. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossians by J. Ashw'orth, and 
1 and 2 Thessalonians by J. Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedictine text, compared with 
Savile) ; in the same year another volume con- 
taining 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, also by 
J. Tw'eed (from the new Benedictine text, with 
Savile, and occasionally with material from colla- 
tions) ; and in 1848 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
by J. Ashworth and J. F. Christie (from Field’s 
text, wiiich, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. Severianus of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the Epistle'-. "*). — 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, is principally known to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Chrysostom’s 
misfortunes. It was common knowledge that 
Chrysostom’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 
acquired a local reputation in the pulpit were 
moved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oratorical gifts to 
a more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus of 
Ptoiemais and Sever ian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital; and whether or no 
they were moved by jealousy of the bishop’s 
preaching powers, they soon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and unscrupulous of 
his enemies. History has not eared to tell us 
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more of them : they are visible on the stage for 
a moment in the light wdiicli radiates round the 
personality of St. Chrysostom, and when that 
light is withdrawm they pass on into darkness 
again. Nor in the case of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends w’ere justified in bestowing on Mm 
the rival appellation of the ‘ Golden Mouth ’ ; even 
Geimadius, de Viris lUustribus, 20* knew only a 
single one of his homilies. Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer- 
tainly the more considerable exegete : Gennadins 
{op. cit. 21) describes him as ‘in divinis scriptnris 
ernditus et in honiiliis declam ator admirabilis,’ 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Catenae points to his having 
wu’itten on at least several others of St. Paul’s 
epistles: Oeciimenius quotes him on Romans, 

1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians ; t Cramer gives 
several quotations from him in each of liis tw-o 
Catenae on Romans, many in that on 1 Corin- 
thians, several again on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, wihle for the four 
epistles of the Pi,oman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Catenae summarize their sources, 
and in each case Severian is named among them. 
Ephesians : Twy ets t^v irpbs iTncroXh^ 

llai;\ou Tou dirocTToXov e^rjyrjrcKQv iKXoyup rhpos d^rb 
(pojvrjs ^Qpiyivovs, rod paKapiov *l(advpou, XevrjpLcivod, 
Qeodd^pov. Philippians : Twj' ets t^p irpbs ^iXLTnrTjorLovs 
iTKTToXhv e^TjyijTLKLbp ilcXoyQp rbpos o! rov pampiov 
^lojdvpov 111. 'Zev'qpiapov 2. QeoSihpov 0. Colossians : 
At acXoyal ipprjpeias rrjs Tapodarj? iTiffroX^s €K rod 
Kard irXdros {/TropvhpcLTos rod ffotpod Kal oIkovp€P(.kqv ScSa- 
cr/cdXov ’Icvdppov rod irrLcrKbTOV rijs ^aaiXidos wbXem Kal 
'ZevTjpiapov rod Fa/SdXijs fcai OeoBdipov rod M-Oij/ovecrrlas' 
fcal plav paKaplov KvplXXov. Philemon : 

To/v eis r^v Trpbs ^CkTipova iincrroXhv i^JiyyiriKlav iKXoyQp 
rbpos a. rj ipp7]pda ttJs iiniTroX^s rod paKapiov *l(jodvvo\} 
rod XpvcroarbpoVf Xevrjpiapod, 0€o5c6pou Mo^ovearias. 
It is clear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the occasional use 
which could be made of miscellaneous homilies 
and the like ; they are satisfied only by supposing 
that Severian had formally written on these 
epistles. J The same thing follows for 1 Corin- 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer’s Catena. Add to this the 
express testimony of Gennadins for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian can be 
proved to have expounded— whether in commen- 
taries, or like Chrysostom in homilies, has not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
greater or less degree) in Cramer’s Catena, the 
deduction is a probable one, that, like his other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, his ex- 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. § 

Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 

* Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, published about a.d. 495 
a supplement to the de Viris Illmtrihus of St. Jerome, enumer- 
ating' exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elapsed between the original work and the continuation. 

t One of the Catenae in Karo and Lietzmann’s list, Vat. gr. 
1270, seec. xii., Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 489a, above, h\ 
appears to be related to Oecumenius but to name its authorities 
more frequently ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

t As the contributions of both Chrysostom and Theodore for 
these four epistles can be identified,— -in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Mo7mlies, in the case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see below, p. 510^9,— it ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Severian ; but the attempt has not yet been made. 

§ Venables, in Diet. Christ. Biogr. iv. 626 &, speaks of the 
possibility that quotations given as from Severian may really 
belong to Severus, the great Monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
in the early 6th century. But he was not apparently acquainted 
with the decisive testimony of Cramer’s Catena ; nor is Severus, 
active writer as he was, known to have commented formally on 
any of the Pauline epistles. See further below, p. 622». 
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of the literal! st or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his reputation as a preacher outside 
the limits of the influence of either Constantinople 
or Antioohj is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chryso- 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
, the Monophysite. 

15. Theodore of Mopsuestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles). — 

1. Tef position of Theodore in history 
AMONG Syrians, Greeks, Theodore- 

called sometimes of Antioch, where he was born 
about 350, but more often of Mopsuestia, of which 
he became bishop in 392 — was piqnl of Diodore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter’s deatli 
the most influential teacher, whether as theologian 
or as exegete, within the Eastern Church. Intel- 
lectually the gi’eatest of the Antiochene writers, 
Theodore’s greatness was seriously qualified by 
the defect of one-sidedness : in exegesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the reaction against the 
allegorizers, minimizing or explaining away the 
Messianic element in the Old Testament; in 
Christology he dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human example of Christ so exclusively as almost 
to make * the Master ’ (6 decnrbrrjs XpLo-ros) a difterent 
Person from the indwelling Word. In both aspects 
Theodore’s thought may not unfairly be called 
rationalizing ; and yet there is both in his theology 
and in his exegesis 'an important element of truth, 
such as specially needed emphasis in his day and 
perhaps also in ours. He died at the end of 428, 

‘ taken away from the evil to come,’ just as the 
theological tendency which he represented and 
fostered was coming to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the long centuries of its prosperity he 
was to it, par excellence, * the Interpreter ’ : most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Holy Scripture 
were translated i»to Syriac, and were read in that 
language for at least 1000 years. Yet, so far, only 
f the commentary on St. John has been in this way 

recovered : we owe the greater part of our extant 
Syriac literature to the Monophysite monastery 
of Nitria in Egypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, again, in proportion as Theodore 
became an authority among the Nestorians, he 
became an object of susjpicion within the Church. 
In the first generation, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, ^ the ‘ Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia ’ remained faithful to the memory of their 
great teacher : ‘ we believe as Theodore believed, 
long live the faith of Theodore.’ The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
condemned the use of a creed which appears in 
fact to have been Theodore’s, neither on that 
occasion mentioned his name nor took any other 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. Cyril of 
Alexandria did not conceal his own conviction 
that Theodore and Diodore ‘had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ,’ and were the true 
parents of N estorianism ; he collected and answered 
a series of propositions taken from their writings ; 
but happily for the peace of the re-united Churches, 
and in spite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he declined to commit himself to the 
fatal policy of postmortem anathemas. For a 
century, therefore, after Theodore’s death it re- 
mained possible for orthodox Christians of the 
* East ’ to study the Biblical writings of * the Inter- 
preter’ without being calumniated as fautors of 
heresy : and it is at least not improbable that it 
was within this period that the Catense in which 


most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
But the stubborn and protracted resistance which 
the Clialcedonian definition encountered in so many 
quarters, caused the centre of gravity in matters 
theological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene school ; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the struggle made it easier for each party to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
opposite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
its own. When Justinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, bub 
he might at least claim that his policy had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church- 
men. The accusation of Nestorianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of JMonophysite emperors, 
!iad already driven the orthodox section of the 
school of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore ; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 550 at a 
council at Mopsuestia, — held, it is true, under 
pressure from Justinian, — the name of Theodore 
had been erased from the diptychs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the 5th century. 

For the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and his councils was final : tlie Cbalcedonian party 
in the Greek Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Council without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians; Theodore’s 
writings. Biblical as well as theological, were 
placed under a tacit ban, and^ circulated only, so 
far as they circulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catenre. But the Latins 
were less trammelled by fear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigiliua 
was after a time overcome, but the Churches of 
Africa and North-eastern Italy broke off com- 
! munion (and the latter body maintained their 
separation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anatliematize not only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had ‘ departed this life in the 
peace of the Church and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
Justinian employed force ; the opposition resorted 
to the pen. Rusticus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Breviarinm of Liber- 
atus, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro Defen- 
sione Trium Capitulorum of another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hermiana, state the contem- 
porary case against the condemnation, Facundus 
especially giving us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore’s life and writings. Junilius, an 
African official at Constantinople, introduced Theo- 
dore’s principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title InstiUita regularia Divines Legis ; while it 
was probably about the same time, and perhaps 
also m Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved for the use of future genera- 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Church also. 

2. General estimate of Theodore's Style 

[AS GIVEN BY PHOTIUSl—BQioxB all first - hand 
knowledge of Theodore’s works had quite dis- 
appeared, the patriarch Photius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
‘ the Interpreter’s’ literary style. The three 
books which came into Photius’ hands were (a) the 
25 or 28 books iirkp ’BcmiKelov Kard^ Ei/voju,lov, cod. 4, 
with which in cod. 6 Photius compares and con- 
trasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 
Gregory of Nyssa ; (P) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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OE Genesis, cod. 38 ; (7) the 5 hooks IIp6s roi^y 
Xiyovras (pij(rei Kal od yi'd}jj.ri irraleLv roi>s dp^pc^TTOus, 
cod. 177. According to his custom, Photius sup- 
plements his account of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defects both of its style 
and of its subject-matter ; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of 
the impression made by Theodore’s writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Scripture, Theodore’s weak points, according to 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. His style 
{(ppdaLs) cannot be called lucid ((ra(/)i?s)— although 
Ids vocabulary is simple enough — still less brilliant 
(KafjLTrpos) ; it IS, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing 
(dxapts dTjdi^s), Its obscurity is due to long- 
winded periods {(rxoLvoreviat TrepcdSoLs ) ; to the ac- 
cumulation of parentheses (Trapeg/SoXats dXXeTraX- 
X77X04S), which distract the mind from the subject; 
to fondness for oblique cases and participial con- 
structions (rats rwp Ivopudrojv 7r\aylai.s Kai rats /xero- 
XLKais X^^ecrt) ; to continual and inartistic tautology, 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial 
than the original statements {rds eTrcLva\7i-ipm ttX^ov 
tQv dL7}yif)<reo)v rats Treptcrracrecn fx^pLearCocrdat). On the 
other hand, Theodore’s writings are packed close 
with thought and argument (rats diavoiats /cat rots 
iTLx^LprjfiacTL XLav irvKvds) ; in fertility and in mas- 
siveness of proof {t6 TrXiJdos ruv iTTLxeipijM-drcav Kal 
t6 yovLpLov) he is as much superior to Gregory 
of Nyssa as he is his inferior in beauty, bril- 
liancy, and charm (/cdXXet re Kal Xafnrp6rr]TL Kal rep 
ijdvTdr(p). Whatever his otlier faults, the con- 
tinuous labour he spent on Holy Scripture (^tXo- 
7ro?’c6repop dtare^ij^at), and his wealth of apposite 
ciUtions from it (rats ypa(f)iKah dpeerra wXovtCop 
/taprupfats), deserve full recognition. As an exegete, 
he avoided allegory as far as [lossible, and inter- 
preted historically. 

The criticisms passed by Photius upon Theodore’s 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
to exegesis than to some other departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance with Scripture, 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when combined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit not of ex- 
pression, are no contemptible equipment for ‘the 
Interpreter’ of St. Paul. 

3. History of Theodore's co3I3ientary on 
TEE Epistles.^{\,) The first complete The 
fullest information about Theodore’s commen- 
taries, and the first quite definite statement that 
he exjiounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, 
come to us from the great catalogue of Syriac 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their 
metropolitan Ebed-jesu (died A.D. 1318), and printed 
in vol. iii. pp. 1-362 of J. S. Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana (Rome, A.D. 1725 : 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, ch. xix.). The bulk 
of Theodore’s works, Ebed-jesu begins by telling 
ns, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets ; 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we 
ought to read 61] ‘ divisions’ or ‘parts,’ each part 
must have been thrice the size of the sixteen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament appear to have 
occri)ied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts, one each ; and the Pauline epistles 5. 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
gives, in parallel columns, the Syriac text and a 
literartranslation into Latin) : — 

‘ epistolam quoque ad Romanos ad Eusebium 
exposuit. 

binas ad Gorinthios epistolas tomis duobus 
dilucidavit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. 

Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattuor 
epistolarum quas sum commempraturus : 
epistolse ad Galatas et ad Ephesios et ad 
Philippenses et ad Colossenses. 


binas autem ad Thessalonicenses lacobo effiagi- 
tante exposuit. 

epistolam ad Tiiiiotheum utramque explicavit 
ad Petrum. 

Cyrino etiam deprecan te exposuit epistolam ad 
Titum et ad Philemonem. 

item epistolam ad Hebrjsos ad eundem Cyrinum 
dilucidavit. 

quinque autem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
tariis suis in totuin Apostolum.’ 

If we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words pelcfa (‘division ’) and penqiata {iriva^, 
‘volume’) are, for the purpose or the catalogue, 
identical, — Assemani translates both by ‘tomus’ 
— then, of the live parts into which the commentary 
on St, Paul was distributed, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
must have contained respectively Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and 2 Corinthians; the 4th, Galatians — 
Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; 
the 6th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and He- 
brews. This, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Syriac volumes : 
what takes us back nearer to the original com- 
position of the commentaries is the grouping 
according to their various addressees— Eusebius, 
Tlieodore, Eustratius, James, Peter, Cyrinus. 
Theodore’s exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a book carried tiirough continuously and pub- 
lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 
parts, which, so far, may or may not have be- 
longed to the same period of his long literary 
activity, and may or may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same scale. 
Like Chrysostom’s homilies on the Epistles, Theo- 
dore’s commentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding ; and they 
must therefore have circulated separately or in 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
naturally have acquaintance only witli some of 
them, anotlier only with others ; exactly as the 
evidence now to be described shows to have been 
the case. 

(ii.) Earliest isolated Ebed-jesu bears 

witness to the knowledge of Theodore’s commen- 
taries on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Ages : 
we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 
fragmentary references which can be picked out 
from the controversial writings of the reign of 
Justinian. 

a. The first specific mention of any of Theo- 
dore’s commentaries on the Epistles is in Leontius 
of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et EutyvManos^ 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 604“-). I'd each of 
the three books into which that work is divided a 
Catena is appended of xpTjcrets or pieces just iff catives, 
those of Book iii. being taken from Theodore, 
Hiodore, and Paul of fSamosata. Mai [Script. Vet. 
Nov. Coll. vi. 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prologue to them ; Leontius 
there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
were so carefully on their guard against commit- 
ting any of his writings to the uninitiated, that 
his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
the single work wepl (he intentionally miscalls 
it /card) rijs ipardpooirifio-eus. From the exegetical 
hooks he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passage on tiie Psalms ; but he gives a list 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
compounds for ignorance of their contents by 
ingeniously vituperative mis-statements of their 
titles. In* this list he includes (besides the books 
on Genesis, Job, Psalms, St. Matthew, St. John, 
St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation’ (r'ijy 7rape|T?- 
yriaLv) oi the Epistles to the Hebrews, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 

/3. The Acts of the Council of Oonstantinople in 
553, which anathematized Theodore, are extant in 
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Latin, The 32n(i of the series of quotations from 
his works, which were read at the fourth ‘ collatio ’ 
or session, is taken ‘ ex commento epistolje ad 
Hebra^os’ (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia, vi. 55; Mansi, 
Concilia, ix. 216) ; Theodore there deduces from 
Ac and Ps 44 (45) ® that the unction or 
Messiahship of Jesus was a ‘reward.’ The Con- 
stitutum ad Imperatorem of pope Vigiliiis in the 
same year examines the Council’s quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
‘ ex commento epistolse ad Hebrseos,’ the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1336 ; Mansi, ix. 
82) ; the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for transcriptional errors) in the Acts and in the 
Constitutum, so that probably an official Latin 
version was ordered by the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagius IL, writing 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passagy 
under the same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 269 ; Mansi, 
ix. 443). 

y. Facundus of Hermiana (iii. 6 ; ed. Sinn on d, I 
p. 127) quotes in defence of Theodore a passage on | 
Ro 1® ‘ in commento epistolje ad Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro- 
phecy and the unity of Person in the two natures : 

‘ et prophetas de domino Christo locutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum hominem confitetur et Beum.’ 

(iii.) Printed collections of fragments on the 
epistles from Catence. — a. The first considerable 
contribution was that of Mai’s Spicilegmm Eo- 
manum, iv. (1840) pp. 499-573, consisting of pas- 
sages from a Vatican Catena on Romans : the 
number of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nov. Pair. Bihl. vii. 407 as Vat. gr. 
762 (on which see Karo and Lietzmann’s list of 
Catena?, above, p. 488, e). In his Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca, vii. (1854) 1, pp. 407-408, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from the same MS on Ro P ; (ii. ) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iii.) two small fragments from Vat. gr. 765 (ssec. 
X.) on Gal — which, however, as Lightfoot 

{Galatians^, p. 229 n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

§. Between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the successive volumes 
of his Catenm on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
largely to our stock of fragments from Theodore. 
The first or Bodleian Catena on Romans (chs. 
1-8) contains 54 quotations from Theodore ; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt descended, 
directly or indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
'which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488^), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The second or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 10 pieces from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly comes 
into account. But for 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris coislin 204] supplied Cramer 
with no inconsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 
tary on those epistles). 

y. Of A. F. V. von Wegnem’s Theodori Antio- 
cheni Mo^suesiic$ episcopi quce super s%int omnia, 
only the first part, embracing the commentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in 1847 the scattered fragments of Theodore’s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Spicilegium and Cramer’s Catena, were put 
together and. arranged in order by 0. F. Fritzsche, 
Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in Novum Testa- 
mentum commentarwrum guce reperwi potuerunt 
(Ziirich). Of this useful volume, pp. 45-107 belong 

f The letter was really written by Pelagius’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great. 


to Romans (Facundus’ fragment, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer combined) ; pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with con'ections) ; p. 
120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6^ from Cramer | 
Mai’s Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, vii., had not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Galatians-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). Fritzsche detected 
some cases of incorrect attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer’s copyist or his MS ; but 
he did not examine the ^ISS himself, and he 
worked without the lielp of the criterion now put 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interesting part 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer ‘ Tiieo- 
dorns monachiis.’ Cramer’s Munich Catena on 
Romans assigns to this author 39 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (on the authority of Mai’s 
Vatican Catena) claims 16 out of the 39, and 
Diodore (on the authority of Cramer’s Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Theodoret’s. Among his- 
torical personages known as ‘ Theodore the Monk,’ 
the easiest to identify wdth the exegete of the 
Catenae would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at tlie beginning of 
the 6th cent. ; but the result of Fritzsche’s analysis 
of the 39 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiochene school (see below, p. 519'^). 

5. The edition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrologia 
Grceca, tom. 66, is, so far as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (cc. 787 - 968), reprinted direct from 
Fritzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla- 
tion and of the fragments from Mai’s Nov. Pair, 
Bill, vii.* 

(iv.) The Latin version of the commentaries on 
Galatians-Philemon. — More important for our 
knowledge of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identification of a 
Latin version of the commentary on the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Paul belonging to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the first contained 
on Romans and on 1 and 2 Corinthians the %vell- 
known commentary of Ambrosiaster, the second 
contained on the remaining epistles (Hebrews not 
being included) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanus Maurus had obviously 
made large use of it [Amhrosii Opera, ii., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 21).t The next scholar to concern 
himself with the Corbie commentary (which mean- 
while, since the time of the Revolution, had 
become Nos. 87 and 88 in the public library at 
Amiens) was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
cardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
commentary was a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristic period, far older than 
the 9 th cent. — the date both of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that he had found 
the true author in the person of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, he published in 1852, under that Father’s 
name, the full commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the TQ^t {Spici- 
legmm Solesmense, Paris, i. pp. xxvi-xxxv, 49-159). 
But a comparison of Pitra’s text with Cramer’s 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the Greek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to 1^ 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 

*E. Sachau’s Theodori Mopmesteni fragmenta Syriaca e 
codioibus Musei Britanniei Nitriacis (Leipzig, 1869) appears to 
contain nothing from any of the commentaries on the Epistles- 

f Besides Rabanus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 
rear Ambrosiaster, and only began his use of the unknown 
authority with Philippians), we can now add Amalarius, dte 
B cclesimticis Officiis (BhUiigpims and 1 Timothy), and arch- 
bishop Lanfranc’s commentery on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on Galatians in 
the Qollmtanm of Sedulius Sootns ; see Swete’s Theodore, 
pp. xlvi-li, and vol. ii. p. 346, 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con- 
clusion was that in the latter we possessed a com- 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
epistles. The comparison was made, and the con- 
clusion drawn, by J. L. Jacobi in 1854 [Deidsche 
Zeitschrift fur christUehe Wissenschaft %mcl clu'ist- 
liches Lehen)i and, independently, by Dr. Hort in 
1859 {Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
iv. 302-308). Dr. Hort afterwards discovered a 
second and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 3063, from Cusa on the Moselle; and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramer’s Greek fragments for the ten epistles 
covered by it, was published in 1880 by Dr. H. B. 

{Theodore ofmopsuestia on the minor Epistles 
of St. Paul : Theodori Mopsuesteni in cpistolas B. 
Pauli commentarii, 2 vols., Cambridge) — a book of 
the rare kind for which praise is superfluous. 

The Latin supplies ns on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the verifica- 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfactory to find that the net result 
has been to add to the number of fragments 
admitted as genuine by Fritzsche ; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to be struck 
out, there are nearly 40 others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, n. 3 and 4). That the catenist 
can now be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his author (Swete, p. 
xxxv), is no more than the parallel experience of 
other writers in the Catenae might have led us to 
expect. 

The translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conscientiousness ; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore’s Greek) nor his command of his own 
tongue was sufficient to produce what could be 
called, from a literary point of view, a successful 
version. As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion with the circle of Facundus and 
Junilius, and to place him conjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the 6 th cent. ; and the con- 
jecture is in harmony with the evidence of his 
Biblical text, which (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore’s) displays some- 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of the Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these points, Swete, pp. xxxv- 
Iviii). It is a less easy question to answer, 
whether his translation included also the longer 
epistles. The evidence of Kabanus Maurus sug- 
gests that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi- 
aster for Kom.-Ephesians, Theodore for the rest ; 
the existing MSS with Lanfranc (and, presum- 
ably, Sedulius) make the change from Ambrosi- 
aster to Theodore between 2 Cor. and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, it may be argued, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
by Theodore at a still earlier point or even from 
the beginning. Yet we have seen (p. fiOO'*) that 
Theodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not circulate in a single volume ; and in the 
absence of definite indications to the contrary it 
is safest to suppose that the translator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work has now been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
pleting it by borrowing the missing epistles from 
some other commentary, such as Ambrosiaster’s ; 
and the accident that the missing epistles hap- 
pened to be the first in the series explains also 
how it was that the name already attached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the series 
as well, so that Carolingian scribes and scholars 

read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v. ) Order and date of Theodoras commentaries 
on the Epistles. — Of the order in which Theodore 
commented on the diflerent epistles of St. Paul he 
gives several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Swete, p. Ixiii). — 

(a) Galatians after Romans : on Gal 3 ^^ (Swete, i, t 
p. 51, 1. 6 ) he refers to Ho IF^: ‘si nostrum 
decurrere voluerit interpretation em in qua latius 
id explicasse videmur.’ — (/3) Galatians after He- 
hreios : on Gal 4^“^ (i. 76, 1. 10 ) he says, ‘ in epistola 
ilia quae ad Hebrteos est interpretantes ostendimus 
evidentius. ’ * — ( 7 ) Galatians after several (.?) other 
epistles: on Gal 2 * (i. 16, 1. 20 ) he alludes to pre- 
vious notes on many passages, ‘multis enim in 
locis coniunctiones a beato Paulo non cum debita 
sequel! tia positas esse ostendimus.’ — ( 5 ) Ephesians 
after Galatians: on Eph (i. 123, 1. 4) he refers • 
to his comment on Gal ‘dixi [‘dixit’ MSS, 

wrongly] namque et in epistola Galatarum,’ — (e) 
Colossians after Philippians : on Col 1 ^’ (i. 272, 

1. 12) he refers to Ph : ‘ hoc enim ostendimus 

[‘ ostendemus ’ MSS, but the confusion of i and e is 
very common] fecisse apostolum et Philippensibus 
scribentem.’—(^) 1 Timothy after Philippians: on 

1 Ti 3® (ii. 118, 1. 13) he refers to Ph : KaZ tovto 
iirecrrjyTjvdfjiedd /cal iv ry irpbs •^LkLirTijalovs. — {rj) 

1 Timothy after most hf the other Epistles: on 

ITi (ii. 71 , 1 . 12 ) he mentions ‘ interpretationem 

nostrum quam propemodum per omnes epistolas 
explicasse videmur.’ — {B) Titus after 1 Timothy: 
on Tit F (ii. 237, 1. 20 ) he refers to 1 Ti 3® : ‘ dictum 
est nobis hoc idem latius in ilia epistola quam ad 
Timotheum inprimis dudura scripseramus.^ 

Thus, with the exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo- 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Epistles in the order of our New 
Testament Canon. But both the separate dedica- 
tions of the diflerent groups recorded, by Ebed-jesu 
(p. 509, above), and the interval between the com- 
mentary on Titus and that on 1 Timothy ‘ quam 
dudum scripseramusj’t suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been spread over some con- 
siderable number of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
Gospels : on Col P’ (i. 273, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, ‘ si interpretationem nostram 
decurrere voluerit in illam partem evangelii 
lohannis’; on 1 Ti F (ii. 74, U. 2-6) to the ex- 
planation of the genealogies, ‘interpretationem 
nostram , . . quam de evangeliis expressisse visi 
sumus ’ ; and on 1 Ti 3^® (ii. 13L 1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a whole, ‘ sicut non 
solum in apostolica interpretatione id ostendimus, 
sed et in evangeliorum interpretatione identidem 
id demonstravimus.’ 

Seeing that Theodore’s prolonged span of exe- 
getical activity extended over the whole of the 
last quarter of the 4th cent and of the first 
quarter of the 5th, the conclusion so far reached 
with regard to the date or dates of his commen- 
taries on the Epistles is not very precise. One 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronology, 
namely, the relation of his commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. t 

* Note that the Epistle to the Hebrews comes next before 
Galatians in the Sahidic version (Scrivener, Jntrod. to the 
Criticism of the i. 57, ii. 138) : next after Galatians in the 

system of chapters mnning through the Pauline epistles in the 
margin of B (op. aL i. 56, 67). 

t Yet ‘ dudum* may only represent as perhaps in Swete, 

i. 112 , 1 . 2 . 

J Dr. Swete (p. Ixi) emphasizes in this connexion the use 
apparently made hy Theodore of the Euthalian ‘chapters’ as 
indicating a date after a.d. 396. Some attempt wiH oe made 
later on In this article (see p. 624) to deal in outline witii the 
intricate questions that centre round the name of Eiithalius. 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to study 
and copy earlier models, and were studied and 
copied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which he records the views of 
‘ certain [jcople ’ and expresses disagreement with 
them. To Ori gen’s system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is hardly sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore; and 
even if it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Severian — both of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore — 
yet even their expositions might have been in his 
hands before the year 400 A.D. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517“^) ; but Theodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new terminus ad qicem. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
Pelagius’ Latin exposition of St. Paul falls within 
the years 401-409, and since his points of contact 
with* Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-lxxvi), we get a new terminus ad quern 
or a quo for the latter, according as we make his 
share in the common matter original or derivative. 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true text of Pelagius has been restored from a 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete inclines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelagius ; but 
it would be unusual to find a Greek -writer using a 
Latin authority, and in two at least of the paral- 
lels (Gal 3^®, 2 Ti 2^®), while Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coincides with Theodore the formula 
Mit quidam putant.’f If then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
•earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore’s 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century: nor does there seem to 
be anything wdiich seriously conflicts with such a 
conclusion. 

4. Theodore as a commentator on St, 
t — Theodore is the typical Antiochene 
exegete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as a mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge, but in the sense that the 
literal and historical method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualifications) is distinctive 
of them all, is in him carried out to its most 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
sympathize with Theodore; and yet it might be 
^\'eil to recollect that it was Origen’s allegorical 
interpretation of the earijr chapters of Genesis 
whicli, as much as any tiling else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antiochenes, and that Theo- 
dore’s literalist principles committed him to the 

* With the appearance of H. Zimmer’s book Pelagius in 
Mand (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelag-ms’ eomraentary, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo- J erome and pseudo-Primasius (cf. Swete, p. xlv), were at 
once superseded ; see a review of Zimmer by the present writer 
in Journal of Theological Studies (October 1902), iv. 132-141. 

t Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelagius— in 
that case probably Diodore — is conceivable ; but Theodore’s 
work is the more likely to have reached the West, 

t See Swete, pp. Ixv-lxxi, Ixxix-lxxxvii, and Kihn, Theodor 
yon Mops^iestia und Junilius Africanus als Exeaeten (Fkeihunr 
m Breisgau, 1880). The first 200 pages of Dr. Kihti’s admirabl? 
monograph are devoted to Theodore and his Biblical exegesis : 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete’s 
edition, and pays little or no attention to the commentaries on 
bt* Pauu 


acceptance of the story of Jonah as a record of 
actual historical fact. No doubt, IMcssianic applL 
cations of tlie Old Testament had often led to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaction of common-sense; 
no doubt also it can be urged, witli show of truth, 
that at least in tlie New Testament there is no 
place for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
is here inexpugnable. And he would be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore’s severely 
logical mind in expounding the often difficult con- 
nexion and concatenation of the A])ostle’s thought; 
in this direction probably no ancient expositor 
either attempted or achieved as much ; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logic whicli from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s powers of 
exegesis ; for he approaches the study of the 
Epistles, unconsciously no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely a 
theological system as complete as his own, bub 
the particular system at whicli he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul’s thoughts do nob always con- 
sent to be labelled and put in their proper place 
as parts of an organizeil and coherent body of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, it is 
not quite on Theodore’s lines. The contrast be- 
tween 7] irdpovcra and i) /ueWoucra KardaTaais, which 
dominates Theodore’s whole scheme of the uni- 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To Theodore the ‘ present con- 
dition’ and ‘future condition’ are indeed those of 
sin and sinlessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of change and changelessness; 
and it is on this aspect of the contrast that Tlieo- 
dore’s optimistic thought habitually dwells. Re- 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora- 
tion of the gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
human example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is no room for 
Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris- 
tian theology ; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. Paul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ‘ Interpreter.’ 

16. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis). — 

With Isidore a new chapter opens ; we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce what 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past ; and however great the loss in 
vigour and freshness which this change entailed, 
it carried with it at least the compensating advan- 
tage of expanded sympathies. Allegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanction of 
illustrious names : neither could be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ‘ Fathers.’ St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose case^ geographical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exegetical affinities. 
His nationality and all the external circumstances 
of Ms life connected him exclusively with Alex- 
andria, while his literary studies and Ms ecclesi- 
astical hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
interest which attaches to him in these respects is 
sufficient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetical remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 
..'Text, , 

Isidore, as Ms name suggests, was an Egyptian ; 
and his whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (according to 
Ephraem of Antioch, in Photins cod. 228), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he early embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
tlie frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
wliich has given him the title that distinguishes 
him from his namesake of Seville. From Pelusium 
he carried on, during a period of which different 
critics extend the limits as far back as 395 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
the present piu-pose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
the archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

Tiie dogmatic interest was a much stronger one 
than the exegetical in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore ; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the INIonophysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the secular struggle, Isidore was 
sufficiently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exegesis, to have siioken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ’s manhood ; 0eoO Tct^os 
oi) X^76rai, XpaiTov ykp Tb ttci^os aapKcodhros 

dTjXovoTL Qeov ical Tvpoa‘\'{’]\p(SL r^s aapKos rb Tados 
biropLGivavTQs {Ep. i. 124) ; iK (pijcreojp Bvolv 6 eh 
virdpxfj^v vcoj {Ep. i. 323, to Cyril) ; iv e/car^pats rats 
<p}!/crecriy eh brdpx^L vibs Qeov [Ep. i. 405). Conse- 
quently we find the wTiters on the Chalcedonian 
side, Ephraem of Antioch, Leontius of Byzantium, 
Facundus of Hermiana, appealing to his authority ; 
while the great Mon ophy site writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephen Gobar, in Photins 
cod. 232) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus- 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong- 
liold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Accsmetce or ‘Sleepless 
ones’; and it was the Accemeta^ who, somewhere 
in the century 450-550 A.D., collected and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facundus ax^parent'ly quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
numerous series of documents bearing on the 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th cent., Casinensis 2 and 
Vaticanus 1319. 

From the same collection of 2000 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Greek MSS are 
derived. The oldest of them (Grotta Ferrata 
B a I), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains 1600 letters, num- 
bered from 1 to 600, and from 1001 to 2000; 
another at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent.) con- 
tains the first 1213 letters ; while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num- 
bered through continuously from the first to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper order ; but a much larger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bodl. Laud. gr. 42, ssec. xii., 
contains thirty - eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the Psalms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still lu'efixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of lettep which it 
contains and for the influence which it has exer- 
cised upon the printed texts,— Venice Marcianus 
126, ssec. xiv.; of its 1148 letters, the first division, 
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484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exegesis of different parts of Scrix^ture. * 

Unfortunately, the liistory of the printed texts 
became entangled ^ at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The editio princepsy prepared by the abbd Jacques 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 1585, 
\vas taken, indeed, from the Paris MS above men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1213 
letters of the original collection. These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 
grounds, into three books, the first comprising 
500, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413 ; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Accemetm had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Rittershusius, or rather to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevails in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used a Munich copy of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 230 letters which had not appeared 
in Billi’s edition ; his own edition, pnblished at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Billi’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the total number to 1443. 
As we have seen that the interest of the scholar (who- 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first place exegetical, it is 
not surprising that tlie fourth hook should contain 
a specially large xn'oportiori of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who finally completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was able to add 569 new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exegetical sort. Schott published his 569 letters as 
a fifth bookt (without rexminting the earlier books), 
first in Greek alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version only, Rome 1624 ; and finally in both 
Greek and Latin, Frankfort 1629. The four books 
of Billi-Rittershusius and the fifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 ; 
and this edition (which has Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
improvement of the text in the publication by 
P. Possinus, Rome 1670, of collations made from 
Roman MSS, under the direction of cardinal Bar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier ; and these notes 
of Possinns are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Migne’s reprint of Morel’s text [Eatr. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by German, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars respectively — Niemayer, 
(Halle, 1825 ; reprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Bouvy 
(Ntmes, 1884), V. Lundstrom (in EranoSy vol. ii. 
[Upsala, 1897] p. 68), and N. Capo in Studi di 
Jilologia classicay ix. (Florence, 1901)— have each 
contributed something to our knowled^je of the 
MSS of Isidore ; hut a new edition remains one of 
the desiderata of Patristic literature. J 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal with 
the study of Holy Scripture in general may be 
mentioned i. 369 ; iv. 91, 140, 208, 221 ; v. 281, 
293, 318. More nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on linguistic topics, such as 
that on the use of pdivore in Scripture (ii. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms [Trench, Synonyms of 

* There is some reason to think that Isidore’s letters may 
have been translated into Syriac: two British Museum MSS 
(cod. dcccxxvii.— Add. 14731, ssec. xi., and cod. xlix. of Rose and 
ForshalTs catalogue, ssec. xiii.) contain selections from his 
correspondence. 

t The total number of letters thus became 2012 ; hut Ritters- 
husius had printed in bis fourth book several that were really 
already in Billi, and in the same way Schott’s fifth book con- 
tained, several that had appeared in Rittershusius. 

t Fuller details about the history, MSS, and editions of the 
collection of Isidore’s letters will be found in a paper by the 
pvesmtwnievt Journal of Theologica,lStvdieStl90i. 
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New Testament^ pp. xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (iii. 92 ; iv. 130 ; v, 128, 203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passages in which Isidore’s correspondents had 
appealed to him for help. 

The prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent difficulties ; 
but it also corresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resources of his 
vocabulary for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour : St. Paul is 6 deaTceaLo^ IlaDXos, rh (TKevos 
T 7 j$ €K\oy 7 ]Sj 6 Tu>v Tov XpLffTov voTjfjL&TOtJv Ta/xtas, 6 
Kdi ddikaffcrav pvBplffas, 6 ^ap^dpois <f)(,\oao<p€LV 
ivaireLffas (ii. 124) ; 6 Kopv<f)am [rwj/ vopilfMcosTov Tvapjvra 
^iov had\itia-dvTU3v] (iii. 207) ; 6 ruv dvdpioTrivtop Trpay- 
p,iT<av d/cpijSiSs ^acavlcras <pi(nv (iii. 351; cf. v. 74) ; 

6 'lovdaLKTjs eTrdX^ews eiLiayyeXLKOP iMjxdpy)pi.o. yeyop^s 

(v. 197) : and see especially iv. 80 (on St. Paul as 
the (TiceCos iKXoyiji, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
the contrast between him and those who claim to 
be his successors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles : — 


JEpp. 

ii. 213; hi. 350; 

iv. 194. 
iv. 69. 

iv. 60 (cf. V, 
74), 
iv. 61. 
iv. 100. 

* iv. 52. 
iv. 62. 

i. 477. 
iv, 63. 

iv. 13, 51. 

ii. 58. 
iv. 101. 

iii. 75. 


1 Co 927 

10^2 

10^7 

12-’7 

1311 

13^2 

1420 

1581 

1586 

2 Co 47 

518 

518 

128 


Epp, 

iii. 265 ; 
144. 

iv. 14. 
iv. 68. 
iv. 103. 

i. 443, 444. 

ii. 56. 
i. 442. 

i. 221. 

iii. 399. 

iv. 52. 

ii. 4, 5. 

iii. 266. 

iv. 46, 

i. 428; ii 


121® 

iii. 284, 285; 



182. 


iv. 36, 37, 

137 

iv. 7. 


120, 220. 

Gal 

1® 

iii. 165. 

12“® 

iv. 11. 


31® 

ii. 196. 

131 

ii. 216. 

Eph 

21® 

iii. 53. 

133.7 

iv. 12, 102. 

426 

ii. 189, 239. 

137 

iv. 16. 


481 

i. 328. 

131s 

i. 456. 

Ph 

p 9 

iv. 104. 

1 Co 120 

i. 429. 


2® 

iv. 22. 

22 

iv. 150. 


2® 

i. 139. 

2^^ 

iv. 81, 127. 


319 

iii. 186, 187, 

31.2 

i. 445. 



188. 

3® 

V. 82. 

Col 

11® 

iii. 31. 

318 

iv. 6. 


2® 

iv. 166. 

45 

iv. 94. 


21® 

iv. 108. 

67 

iv. 95. 

1 Ti 

31 

iii. 216 ; iv. 

61® 

iv. 42. 



219. 

61 ® 

iv. 129. 


316 

ii. 192. 

1729 

i 413. 


4® 

iv. 112. 

9® 

iii. 176. 


5® 

ii. 124. 

920.31 

ii. 138. 

Tit 

11® 

ii. 64 ; iv. 85.* 




None of the printed Catenae on the Epistles have 
made any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer’s Bodleian Catena 
on Eomans: 'l^s=JEp, iv. 62; eleven times in his 
Munich Catena on Eomans: 7® as before; 8®=!. 

477 ;828==iv. 54 . 53 . ii8==iv, 101; 12i = 

iii. 75; 12i®=iv. 220 5 12«‘:=iv. 11 ; 13i=ii. 216; 

* For completeness’ sake, references to the Hebrews may here 
De added: He l^=^JEpp. iii. 68; 2l5s=iv. 140 ; 48=!iv. 147, V. 91 * 
10!»«.hr.l68; 127=iii, 184; 12l6«i. 320 
12l7«iv. 26; 134»iv. 192. 


137 =iv. 16; 131® = i. 456; and twice in his Catena 
on 1 Corinthians: 6^® = iv. 129, and j3g^ 

Among Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenffi, No. vii, 
(on Eomans) quotes, we are told, Epp. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 1337 ; but these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the printed text — no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own : but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catenae is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom ; compare, for 
instance, the comment on Eo 12^® in Ep. iii. 284 
■with the parallel passage in the latter’s Homilm. 
Isidore’s panegyric on Chrysostom’s whole exposi- 
tion of the Eomans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502'^) ; and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Lihanius to Chrysostom as illustrating r^p tov 
doiBLpov ’Iwdwou [^c. Chrysostom] yXiorrap Kai rd 
/cdXXos Toop poTj/idrcvp Kal r^v TVKPoTTjTa tQp ipSvfiT]- 
pLdrwp (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidore’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character ; Chrysostom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Sacerdotio) 6 tCop tov 6eou 
cLTToppifjTiop viro<p'ffrf]Sj 6 iv "Bv^aPTlcp iKK\7](rlas Kai 

irdcTTjs 6(l>6a\p6s (i. 156) : in the cause of Chrysostom 
he can speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another ; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus top XLdojmpy 
Kcd xpvcroXdTpTjVf rttp d^ocpLXrj Kai deoX6yop KaTeiroXiprjcrep 
dpBpbjirov (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
terests of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom’s name to the diptychs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine he reju’esents a reac- 
tion in Egypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theology, so too in exegesis Isidore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, modiHed the alle- 
gorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom’s writings. He takes 
up a middle position ])e tween those who interpreted 
the whole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it : iy(h 

dpayKalm d/xcpoTepa yeyepijcrdaL, to re pi} irdpTa 
XeX^X^ai Trepi airov Kai to pi] iraPTeXuJS Td KaT oSitop 
( fecnyTicrOaL (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
some place to allegorical interpretations, and lie 
gently rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literalist explanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaic legislation ; roiis rds deojpias uTro^ai- 
popfas Kai to ypdppa eZs to wPGvpa peTapvdpl^oPTas o{ik 
otS’ OTTCos aLTcacrdpePOS, KacTOc iroXXdKiS (hcpeXipd Tiva 
Tots dKpoo)pivoL<> XiyoPTaSi avTd rot wpdypaTa ippripev-- 
drjpal <rot. XtwapQs 7rape/:aXecras (ii. 81). Even in 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 
I gorical interpretations can be found in Isidore ; 
j but to what a subordinate position, at least in 
I dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
I allegorical sense, may be illustrated from Ep. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 6^® eis t6 Wlov 
acopa apapTdpei, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only : d dk Kai TpaT^vai ijpds 
jdoi^Xet Ti)P TTjs dXX7}yopias dSSpf ipdTrj ^crrw ^ XexBp- 
<rop4v7i, 

17. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Eomans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians).— 

Cyril, the gi’eat opponent of Nestorianism, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444. Nothing is known as to the date of his birth, 
j His relations to Isidore of Pelusium seem to have 
I been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently mature years in 403 to be 
present, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
i Theophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con- 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur- 
ally tended to obscure the interest of his exegetical 
work ; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more considerable than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Too much stress need not 
be laid on the statement of Cassiodorus, in the 
preface to his Inst, Div, that Cyril was one 

of those who had expounded in the Greek lan- 
guage the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ‘ab ipso principio usque ad linenr ; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of wdiose Hypoty- 
poses it was more or less true, see below, p. 520^), 
but Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are included 
under the same heading,^ and there is every reason 
to suppose it inexact in the case of the latter 
writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s Avorks— 
that of Aubert (Paris, 1638)— four consist wholly of 
exegetical matter ; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on the New Testament except the portions 
which have survived of tlie commentary on St. 
John. For tw^o centuries after Aubert little more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a Syriac version of the commentary 
on St. Luke, and of considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentaries on St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Theodoret, Leontius, Facundus, and 
others, to show ; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena) in the Acts 
of the Second Council of Nicsea in 787 (Mansi, xiii. 
289). The ‘ definition ’ of the Iconoclastic Council 
of 754 had appealed to 2 Co 5^®* and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril : Kal KOpiSiXos 6 ^AXe^avdpsiis 6 tfir^pyaxos 
TTjs elkiKpivods ijpojv rrlarecas (xatpTjvi^cav ijptv rb ai)Tb 
pTjrbv oOtojs bieppriveiet' ’ETreiS-^ ykp yiyov^v dvOpcowos 6 
povoyev^s rod OeoO Abyos (there follows a passage of 
some 18 lines).* 

Cramer’s Catenae on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (A.D. 1841) and Romans (A.D. 1844) first 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 

1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 

Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four quotations 
for Ro 1~8, and his Munich Catena about seventy 
for Ro 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nicene Council) was 
not long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Mai’s Nom 
Patrum title-page of which bears 

the date 1845, though the year 1849 is mentioned 
in the preface — published from the Vatican Catena, 
MS gr. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1~47), 1 Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 

2 Corinthians (pp. 83-103), together with one frag- 
ment apiece from other sources for Galatians and 
Colossians; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. For the first two 
epistles Mai had been largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the latter’s MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romans) were 
descendants, collateral or direct, of Mai’s Vatican 
MS ; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthians it was 
wholly, new. 

commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 
Cyril’s works was made by the late P. E. Pusey, 
and the following portions had appeared when the 

* The printed Oeoumenius contained six quotations by name 
from Cynl on Romans, three on 1 Oorlntbians, one on 2 Co- 
rinthians, two on Galatians ; but these might conceivably have 
been all cuUfd out of his dogxoatic writings. 


work was prematurely cut short by his death in 
1880 : the commentary on the Minor Pro|)iiets 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1868), the commentary on St. 
John (3 vols., 1872), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (1875, 1877). Happily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to include the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul : Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 249-319), 2 Corinthians 
(pp. 320-361, as well as Hebrews, pp. 362-440), 
This edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Romans were re-collated) 
and Mai ; for it combines their material with ad- 
ditional fragments on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Panto- 
crator on Mount Athos (see below, p. 522'^),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann’s No. vii. : see above, p. 489*^). Several 
important changes are also made in this edition 
in the matter of passages incorrectly ascribed to 
St. Cyril, t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
rbfjLoi and \6yoi can to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
‘tomes’ and ‘chapters’ do not necessarily begin 
at the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied : 1 Co 6^® 
iK rod y rdpov^ 7^^ e/c rod 8' [MS ^ for A] rhp.ov, 10^ 
rbpo^ 8' \6yos y\ IP ro/^os 5' \byo% 5', 12 ® t6/aos e' 
X 670 S a , IP r 6 gos e' \byo% jS', iP^ rbp,o% e' \ 670 s 7 ' 
[MS inverts the two numbers], 15^ rbpot e' [MS 
omits e'] \byos 8', 15®® iK rod rbjuov. And for 
2 Corinthians ; V rbpos a' X< 57 os a\ 1^® rbpos a Xbyos 
/3', 3^ rbfLos jS’ Xbyos a\ 41 rbyos y' Xbyos a', 4^^ 
rbixos y Xbyos j8', 5® rbpos 8' Xbyos a\ The Syriac 
fragments catalogued in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a similar arrange- 
ment : on 1 Co 15-® the ‘ fifth tome ’ is quoted, and 
on 15^2 the ‘ seventh tome ’ ; on 2 Co 5® the ‘ third 
tome,’ and on 13® the ‘ fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidence of which an account has 
so far been given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented on 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul ; for the dili- 
gence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 
has found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isolated citations from Fathers of great theo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 above, from their dogmatic writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Epistle to the Romans, not only iK rod i}<povsj — 

‘ from the text of the commentary,’ ox perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them ^ ad loc.,' — hut also from the /card AovkoLv, 
from the QrjaavpbSf from the Tpbs from the 

Jlepl rijs iv UvebiMa/n XarpelaSy Book vi., and from the 
/card ’loi/Xtaj^oO. The yla xp^crcs in Cramer’s Catena 
on Colossians (pp. 305, 340 : see above, p. 507^) is 
from the 07](ravpbs,t a-i^d the two cited from a MS of 
Oeeumenius on the same epistle {op. cit. p. 411) are 
from the Ilepl r^s iv Uvebpar-L X(xrpelas. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syriac manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those on 
the Roman and Corinthian epistles, though Cyril 

* Unfortunately, afresh element of confusion introduced by 
the fact that the quotations from Vat. 762 and the Athos MS, 

, though they tally In sense, rarely tally in words : the former 
appears to contain more Scripture citations, the latter more 
technical theology. 

t Thus about a dozen of the passages quoted in the Munich 
Catena on Romans are identified as belonging to other writings 
of St. Qyril (the ad Eermmm and the Thesamus), and three 
or four to other writers altogether— Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Photius. 

t The citatton on p. 820 of Cramer headed belongi 

really to the of Chrysostom, od foe. 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commentary on Romans 
was but sparsely known : from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations are more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show 

Severn of Antioch against Julian: MS dcxc. 
(Add. 12158), A.D. 588, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foil. 11a, 265 ; on 2 Cor., fol. 1196. 

MonophysiU treatise: MS dccxcviii. (Add. 14535), 

ssec. ix. ineunt.: on 1 Cor., fol. 3a. 

Catenm patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 
the rest doctrinal)— 

MS dccclvi. (Add. 14529), ssec. vii.-viii. ; on 
(1?) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS dccclvii. (Add. 12155), saec. viii. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 125a j on ‘the epistles to the Corinthians,’ 
foil. 63a, 686. 

MS deed viii. (Add. 14532), saec. viii. : on 2 Cor., 
foil. 376, 486. 

MS. dccclix. (Add. 14533), ssec. viii.~ix. : on 
1 Cor., fol. 1036 ; on 2 Cor., foil. 53a, 596, 

MS dccclxiii. (Add. 14538), ssec. x. ; on 1 Cor., 
fol. 23a. 

MS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), A.D. 1081 ; on Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epi.stles. According to Bardenhewer {Fatrologie^^ 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian struggle, but earlier 
than the other NT commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaries represent a progressive advance in 
the direction of emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contrasts strongljr with the book, for in- 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegorically explained. It is, no 
doubt, true that we do find a mixture and com- 
bination of elements in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaining Ro^S^® row /card irpddecrLv 
K\7]Tots, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
saying that some are called /card icpbQeffiv r'qv re roO 
kgkXt/jkStos Kai r^v iavrQv. But it would seem pre- 
mature to draw from these features any definite 
conclusion as to date ; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenae (see below, p. 522^), 
indications which suggest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no inconsiderable 
interval before those of Theodoret, 

48. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (commentaries on all 
the Epistles). — 

Theodoret, the younger contemporary of Cyril 
and typical representative of the orthodox Anti- 
ochene theology as Cyril of the orthodox Alex- 
andrine, was born at Antioch in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., and became bishop of (jyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423 : he died not many 
years after the Council of Chaleedon in 45 i. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
of his day, his oto literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of his which have been pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historical or apolo- 
getic, though his Dialogues, his Letters, his Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the four volumes of Sirmond’s edition 
(Paris, 1642), vols. i. and ii. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. hi. with the 
commentary on the Pauline epistles : * of the ten 
volumes (5 temes, each in two parts) of J. L. 
Schulze’s edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the first four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. hi. part 1 ) is our Pauline 

* Though this was the ediUo prineeps of the original Greek of 
rheodoreb on St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
had been published as far back as 1552. 
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commentary (the editing of which \vas in fact done 
for Schulze by J. A. Noesselt), w^hile the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes. 

The editions of Sirmond, to which Gamier added 
a supplementary volume in 1684, and of Sehuize- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Gamier, have remained— with the 
exception of Migne, Pair. Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. 82, cc. 35-878)— the only collected 
etoions of the works of Theodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critical 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
been so high as in Field’s sister edition of Chry- 
sostom (p."506^, above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Tractarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1852)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete, but the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing till 1870. A brief account ot the editions 
of the text, and of the MSS used in them, is preLxed 
to the first volume. Sirmond appears to have used 
only one MS, hut gives no details by which it can 
be identified. Noesselt used two : an ‘Augiistanus’ 
which he called A— this is no other than the fami- 
liar Munich Catena on Ro 7^-16 — and a ‘ Bavaricus,’ 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, ssec. 
xvi.t Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and B, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin 82, sbbc. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
ssec. X, (D). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Royal Library after 
Sirmond’s day, a lacuna in the commentary on 
Galatians pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Oecumenius, and of such of Cra.ner’s 
Catense as contained material from Theodoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he emplo^^ed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
teen epistles on one scale and in a single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface {irpodeojpLa) and 
a common title {[rod paicapiov] Qeo8capif}Tov iTnoricoTrov 
Kijpov €piJ.7]veia tQv lo' errtcFToXujv rod ayiov dTTOffrdXov 
riaiJXou). To this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors corre- 
sponds a difference in the bulk of their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick octavo volumes, 
Theodore t’s are all comprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators— Origen, Chrysostom, even Theo- 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be lesa 
discursive and homiletic than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitiously conceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been filled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In two succinct plirases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits: rds d^op/xds 
GK Tu>v poLKctpiiDp iraHpcop* (rupropias 8k 8 ti 

pdkLcrra ^povriQ* 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
the ‘ blessed Fathers * whom Theodoret especially 

* Although Migne’s edition was 'not published till 1864,' il 
does not seera to have taken any account of this voluiiie. 

t This MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Venice MS of 
Theodoret on St. Paul, Marcianus 86, ssec. x. 
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followed were two in number : he might well, he 
says, be indicted for shameless audacity in setting 
his own hand to the ‘ interpretation of the Apostle,’ 
(j,erd rbv Setva Kal rov deipa robs T7}% olKovfjLiuTjs ^cocrr'^pas. 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Theo- 
dore is beyond question. It has been long recog- 
nized of iiis commentary ‘que ce ne soit qu’un 
abr6g6 de Saint Chrysostome’ (Simon, Hist. Crit. 
des OommmtatmhTS du Nl\ p. 314) : and, now that 
part of Theodore’s work has been recovered, Simon’s 
further divination, ‘ Je ne doute point qu’il n’ait 
aussi consulte les commentaires de Theodore de 
Mopsueste,’ is abundantly verilied ; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldom, if ever, ver- 
bally reproduces him (Swete, Theodore^ p. Ixxvi). 
When, then, it is admitted that Theodoret’s com- 
mentary, ‘ for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and good sense, is perhaps unsurpassed,’ and 
that ‘ if the absence of faults were a just standard 
af merit, it would deserve the first place’ (Light- 
foot, Galatians p. 230), all and more than all is 
conceded which Theodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what period of Theodoret’s life the com- 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross-references to it in his own writings 
enable us to answer within comparatively narrow 
limits. 

a. Ep. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) un- 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent T7)v €is top deiop ^ k.Tr6(TTo\op crvyypacpetcrap ^l^Xop, 
and who had read it through and returned it 
without any expression of opinion about it. It 
would seem that the letter, if it did not even pre- 
cede, must have immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the commentary ; but there is nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

/3. In Qucest* 1 in Leviticum Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention- 
ing those ‘ against the Greeks,’ ‘ against Heresies,’ 

‘ against the Magi,’ the * interpretation of the Pro- 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,’ 
rOip d7rocrro\LKU)P iTricrrdXQp bwofiP'/jixara, Of these 
Qnmstionts on the Octateuch we know that they 
M ere earlier than the Qucestioms on the Books of 
Kings ; but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to a.d. 440. 

7 , 5. In two parallel and not far from contem- 
porary letters [Epp. 82 ad Eusehium Ancyramim 
and 113 ad Leonem ep, Bomce, A.D. 448-449), Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controversy, is appealing for assist- 
ance alike to East and West ; and in both letters 
he reviews a number of his earlier works — ^books 
written ‘ either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,’ ‘ twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago ’ — as guarantees that the orthodox doc- 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
him. To Eusebius he says : ‘ I expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psalter, and the Apostle ; and 
I wrote long ago against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinaris and Marcion ; and. I composed a 
fivariKT] and another on Providence, and yet 

another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books as well.’ 
The list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though different in order* and in detail ; ‘ I wrote 
against Arians and Eunomians ; against Jews and 
Greeks ; against the Magi in Persia ; on UBi- 
versal Providence ; on Theology and the Divine 
ivavOpdbwria-is : I interpreted, by the grace of God, 
both the Apostolic writings (ret diroerrdKLKd (rvy- 
ypdfxfiara) and the Prophetic oracles.’ 

In both these bare estimates of the writings 
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of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.D. 
429 and 438. But the internal cliaracteristies of 
the commentary enable us to go a step further and 
reduce this interval by some years. Por Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col 2® {iv KaroiKei 

ttoLp rb TXifjpCiOfjLa Trjs debTrjTos erw/xart/ews) with the 
words deb^ ydp icrri Kal &p6pca7ro$, Kal rb bpihpLevop 
rovTo Tracav 7)P(ap.h7)p rou fMOPoyepoOs ttjp dedr'rjTa, 

and_ he would hardly have thus expressed himself, 
until the progress of tlie Nestorian controversy liad 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the ^pwcris as a definite 
guarantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadius cf Constantinople (commentaries 
on all the Epistle.s). — 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.D., was not only a supporter of the 
Council of Chalcedon and an opponent of the Mono- 
physites, but had even in earlier life— during the 
interval between the Council of Ephesus in 4^31 
and the Reunion in 433 — written against the Twelve 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information ( joro Defens. Trimn. Capit ii. 4; 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 76-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of Gennadius’ controversial style (such 
as ‘ quales Cyrilli Aegyptii et quantas blasphemias 
incurri . , . anatliematizaturus est te Deus, paries 
dealbate ’), in order to contrast tlie censures meted 
out, for no stronger language about Cyril, to Theo- 
doret and Ibas with the immunity enjoyed by 
‘sanctus Gennadius,’ ‘ beatie memorim Gennadius.’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his affinities as an exegete would be of the 
same type ; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
left on us by the account of him in Gennadius of 
Marseilles, de Viris III, 90 : ‘ Gennadius Constanti- 
nopolitanse ecclesise episcopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et ingenio acer, tarn dives ex lectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex integro ad verbuni 
commentatus exponeret ; homilias etiam multas 
composuit.’ The expression ‘ ex integro ad verbum ’ 
seems to imply that Gennadius found something 
to say on every word of his text ; in any case, what 
was regarded as his most marked characteristic 
was his ‘ reading of the ancients,’ that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledge of the works of earlier com- 
mentators. Gennadius in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of excretes 
intermediate between the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere catenists on the other, 
— to those who, either out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of Gennadius have been 
collected in Migne, Pair. Gr. 85, cc. 1611-1734 ; 
the department of exegesis is represented chiefly 
by Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul. 
For the latter, Migne’s only Greek sources were ; 
(i.) the Catena of Oecuinenius, which, in the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadius five passages 
on Romans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Corin- 
thians, two on Galatians, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catenae of Cramer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on Romans has 57 Gennadius citations, 
the Munich Catena on Romans 64 citations,* the 
Catena on 1 Corinthians two citations. Another 

* Since the two Oaten© overlap for Bo 77-91, some of these 
citations occur twice over, and the total is therefore consider- 
ably less than the sum of 57-1-64. It is curious that no citafions 
from Gennadius occur before Ro 612. 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann*s No. vii. {g on 
p. 489% above), whicii appears to draw on him both 
directly and indirectly, i.e. both from the text 
of his commentary [iK rod ij(povs) and from earlier 
Catenm. Since this Catena is also on the Romans 
(it breaks off at 1 Co P^), the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere fragments that have come down to us 
on the other twdve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented formally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catenio than 
the shorter ones ; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. No doubt, the explanation of 
this may lie partly in the fact that more commen- 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest ; we have seen, for instance, that the 
two Arian Avriters, Asteriiis and Eunomius, com- 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 498% 500^) : but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
pilers, of whose labours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
Avith a thoroughness which Avere never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, Avith the 
rest. For the seven epistles, Philippians-Philemon, 
no Catena material (besides Oecumenius) has yet 
been described other than the Ainique MS, Paris 
coislin gr. 204, printed by Cramer ; and that Ca- 
tena, since no name is cited in it later than Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
together in the first half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Theo- 
dor et, had passed into circulation. In face, then, 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, feAv and scattered 
tliough they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence Avhich Avould outAveigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than it is. The 
ChronicU of Marcellinus (a 6th century continua- 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the ChronicU of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, Avith the words ‘et Pauli epistolas 
omiies exposuit.’ It is true that these Avords are 
rejected by Mommsen {Mon. Germ. HUt., Chronica 
Minora, ii. 56) as not part of the original Marcel- 
linus ; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about A.D. 600, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Marcellinus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadius, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
his commentaries is practically confined to Avhat 
Cramer’s tAvo Catense on the Romans have pre- 
» served for us; and to Cramer’s volume Ave must 
turn if Ave are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Gennadius. The two characteristics 
Avliich Ave have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and Avide reading in 
the literature of exegesis ; and the Catena frag- 
ments bear ample testimony to both of them. 

{a) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of Is 8^** /cari 
T^v ^KdocTLv rod ’Aati/Xoi/ . , . Aj)t6s v/xSiv Kal 

%trrbs Opd-rjcris bfiuiv /cai ^crrat els ayLacrjia Kal els XLOov 
rpocrk b/iaaros Kal els irirpap aKapdiXov, in illustration 


of Ro 9^^ (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 
tliough unfortunately ail anonymous ; Ro 8^ 
(Cramer, 152. 2) oi/ ydp, tbs rives (p7}6i](Tav . . .: Ro 8®'^ 
(289.31) rb YTTepNiKmMeN o^rtjjs diriowK^ ns; Ro 
9“* ® (161. 24) avTTj ptbv odv i) ttjs 7rpo€KTe9elcyr)s Tricrretas* 
oLKpL^^s ipp.7]vela’ KuAvei db obdev Kal t^]v do^acrap 
iripoLs eiireiv (Avhere there can be no doubt that the 
‘ others ’ are right and Gennadius Avrong). In the 
middle of one long exposition of an earlier commen- 
tator’s vieAv (on Ro — extending from 349. 30, 
brepos db rovro ovrcjs bpp/bivevuev, as far as 351. 1, 
ravra irpbs rovro . . , dvrennbv, epptTjvebei Xonrbv nal 
rtbv TrporeOeifTijbv jj^tTecov rbv (tkottov — occur the AVords 
dX\d yap & rivQiv errt rov irapovros redabptaKa, rovro 
Kal TTpos ere, (piXrarb ptoi llbrpe, ^obXopai dieXdetv : and 
this address to ‘dear Peter’ is therefore not 
Gennadius’ OAvn, but is taken over with the rest 
of the passage from his source. What the source 
Avas, it AA’ould be interesting to knoAV ; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

{h) In several directions the fragments betray 
the Antiochene temper of Gennadius’ commen- 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title 6 decrTorrjs Xpicrros (Cramer, 

63. 35 ; 410. 21 ; 478. 34). He speaks of the Kaiv^ 
Karderraa-Ls (43. 15), and dAvells with special em- 
phasis on ^0)7], ddavaala, dirddeia [e.g. 50. 33 ; 56. 29 ; 

60. 2 ; 117. 11 ; 118. 32 ; 146. 25). In commenting on 
Ro 8® his Christology expresses itself in language 
Avhich contrasts strongly Avith the more guarded 
and accurate phraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 

124. 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, rbv ydp 
vibv Tbixypas rbv eavrov, (xdpKa rijv abr^v ijijuv bxovra 
TTadTjrifjv re Kal d/Mapreiv imdexpp^bvi^v’ OMOfoOMdk 
yd,p CApKOC AMAPXIAC tV ivdexopbvTjp^ dpapr'fjffai 
ffdpKa (priaLv, <hs Kal rb eN OMOIdOMATI AN0ppbnOY 
r6NC)M6N0C avrl rov Tevojaevos dvBpurtros. So in the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy : on Ro 5^^ icf) irdvres ij/jiaprov, irdvres 
is equivalent, he Avrites (43. 1-11), to oi ttoXXoI, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all have sinned ; infants, for instance, oi 
obre irpd^etos obre diaKpiriKTjs Trpoaipb<rem bvres 4 vt6s, 

TTws 'dv elev vTrevdvvoi TrXTjp.jaeX'rjptari ; 

As Ave should therefore expect, Gennadius sIioavs 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Scripture: Ro 7^^ 

(93. 23 = 176. 7), on personifications /card rb rijs delas 
bdos ypatpTjs of abstractions such as Sin or Right- 
eousness : Ro 7^^ TreTTpapibvos (100. 13=186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the Iblojpa 
ypatpLKbv, Avithout the introductory (hs : Ro 8-^^ h 
Krlns (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
creatures : Ro 15®* ® 6 5^ Beds . . . rbv Bebv (499. 
18-25), on repetition of the name of tlie subject (rdi# 
Beov instead of abrbv) as an Idlcapia rfis ypatpyjs. In- 
teresting specimens of an exegesis Avhich is rather 
t clear than deep may be found on the folloAving 
passages : Ro 9^ (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
JeAAush position and of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
I it : Ro 13^ (458. 3-22), how the overfloAv of neAv 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Church created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s exhortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 14^®"^’' (482. 12-25), on the 
simplicity and effectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
dius, we have reached the close of the golden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first tAvo, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 
* So Cramer : Dr. Sanday suggests pvicrms 

I 
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confined themselves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period ; and all three might 
peril at >s have found a more appropriate place at 
an earlier point in this article (p, 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on Ro- 
mans?). — 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 7’-16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown exegete, Oeoddipov Movaxov: 
and mention was made above (p. 510^') of Fritzsche’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Theodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, recur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the doubt inevitably rises whether the 
Q^odihpov Mopaxou of the Munich catenist may not, 
after all, have been a misunderstanding of Qeoddjpov 
Moixf ovea-rlas) ; but, tempting at finst sight as this 
explanation is, it breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. It does not account for the 
Diodore passages ; * of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that jiart of the epistle (Ro 
7’-9^) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore.f And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory phrases under which Theodore the Monk 
usliers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compiler’s hand : thus Cramer, 175. 7, nvh 
di tpdcn (what follows is from Theod. Mops.) : 248. 4 
grepos Bh aTre^rjuaTO (from the same writer) : 328. 25 
and 379. 6, ^<p7j rtj : 417. 25, ^<pr) 5^ ns Trepl ro^cav Kai 
oHitcjos. Less stress can be laid on the use of ^ 
Tdtxa, i} kclI oiVws, since nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations ; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
cipally, it would seem, from Diodore and- Theodore. 
The anonymous form of his quotations, ris, nvhi 
'irepos, may be accidental, or it may conceal the ! 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odium j 
of Nestorian heresy, in quarters where suspicion | 
iiiight be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived ; but the data on the whole point to 
tiie 6tli century. 

21. John of Damascus (commentary on all the 

Hpistles).—- 

fc>t, John Damascene belongs to the time — he 
was born about 685 and died about 760 A.D. — when 
Greek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of.Studium, was approaching the close 
of its creative era ; and it was his unique work 
to sum up the results of previous tliiiikers in that 
domain and to combine them in a great con- 
structive system. But theology cannot he divorced 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on paralleT lines with 
Catena compilations: in the West the author of 
the Snnima was the author also of the Catena 
Aui'ea ; and in the case of John of Damascus, side 
by side witli the systematic treatise On the Faith 
may be set the commentary on thePauline epistles 
which will be found in le Quien’s edition of his 

* Theodoret appears to come into the question only through 
the mistake of Cramer’s index ; the last three passages there 
ascribed to Theodorus Monachus are given in the text as 

t Diodore: Cramer, 188. 19=10;'). 4; 199. 19=114. 16; 212, 30 
= 150. 17; 220. 29=128. 21. Theodore: Cramer, 175. 7 = 94 6; 
202. 22=im 10 ; 239. 32=181. 6 ; 248. 6=135. 30 and 137. 
10 . 


works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint {Patr, Gr. 95, cc. 439-1034). 

The very title of this work, as le Quien prints 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best and 
most authoritative in the exegesis of the past : iK ryjs 
Ka66\ov €p,U7)V6la$ *liadvvov rod Xpvcroo'Tdfiov iK\oyal 
ev imrojuLy iKXeyeiaai irapd ’Icoivuov rod Aa pLacrKTjPod, 
But the sources of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysostom. Although on the longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the case, it is said, is. 
different with the shorter ones ; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2®, where, in the technical 
language cf the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘relative’ {axenicds or (TwaTnKds) indwelling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected : in the com- 
naentary on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, le Quien 
coul 1 find no trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited^ by John. An obvious objection to le 
Quien’s view as thus stated is that we have seen 
reasoa to conclude (p. 515) that it was on the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote;* and a 
further analysis of John’s commentary is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
to have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations such as those of Photius and Theo- 
phylact. 

For this purpose, however, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential; le 
Quien based his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 702 [ = Reg. 2331], foil. 252-434, saec. 
X.), and warns us in his preface ‘codicem multis 
passim mendis scatere mutilumque esse, ut sensus 
saepe impervius sit et obscurus.’ But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patmos ; and No. 61 {^a) of 
Sakkellion’s new catalogue of the Patmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commentaiy 
of John. In its present condition this MS, which 
is attributed to the beginning of the 10th cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Romans, and 
Sakkellion was therefore unable to fix the author- 
ship ; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
such as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply sufficient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together with a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. 

It is interesting to note that, according to le 
Quien, the lemmata preB-xed to the exposition give 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom — another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22, Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Epistles ?). — 

In the person of Photius (A.D, 820-891), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Paul that began with 
Origen finds a fitting close ; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
I rather with Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator. Considering the position of authority 
which Photius has enjoyed In the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that his exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catense and separately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne {Fair. Gr, 101-104) or in 

If John could be shown to have used Cyril through tha 
medium of the Oecumenian Catena, this would constitute a 
further proof of the early date which recent discoveries (see 
p. 623, below) have vindicated for Oecumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius’ works at present in 
process of issue. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con- 
spectus will show. 

{a) A later recension of the Oecunienian Catena 
(see p. 488^, above) distinguishes itself from the 
original work exactly by a large use of Pliotius ; 
in Karo and Lietzniann^s specimen (Ro 7^®'-) four 
passages are taken from Photius as against twelve 
from all other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are; at Milan, Ambros. D 
541 inf., ssec. x. ; at Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 
S8ec. X. ; at Venice, Marcianus 33, sine. xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the text; other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are illustrated 
(i.) by Paris coislin 27, saec. x., where the Photius 
assages are inserted in the margin by the second 
and ; and ^i.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, smc. 
xi. ineunt. (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* which adds at the end of 
each epistle ri Xe'nrovTo,^ that is to say, a large 
number of quotations from Photius and a small 
number from Gennadius. 

(5) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
principal means of the reconstruction of the com- 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catenae. The Catena of Vat. gr. 762, so far as we 
can restore it from Cramer’s texts, should contain 
something from Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians. Cramer’s Munich Catena 
on Ro 7^-16 has about 25 quotations from him. 
Karo and Lietzmann’s Vienna Catena [g on p. 489, 
above) cites him ‘ ssepius,’ but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direct from the text of 
his commentary, and perhaps only through the 
Phqtian recension of Oecumenius. 

Since Photius’ literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or 11th cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
(Correctness ; and the attempt would be worth the 
inaking. But it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute — in the measure in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, ought 
to contribute — to our knowledge of that exegetical 
tradition of the earlier centuries which it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

23. Addendum (to p. 489^, above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on ail the Epistles?).— 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have included the name of Clement; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already implied by Eusebius, that 
the lost *TTOTwrc6<rets or Outlines included notes on 
the Epktles.t Eusebius tells us [EE vi. 14, § 1) 
that *in the Mypotyposes Clement gave concise 
accounts (iwireriiTj/jLlvas weiroirjTat. SLfjyrjo'eLs) of the 
whole of canonical Scripture, including such doubt- 
ful books as Jude and the other Catholic epistles 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter’; and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Gospels, Photius testifies more clearly 
(cod. 109) to the exegetical side of the work: of 
the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex- 
andria, Eypoiyposes, Strormteus (sic), and Pceda- 
goguSi the Eypotyposes * contain discussions on 

* The second M of the Magdalen College MS is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, JFf i. 30; and the arrangement of it 
IS the same. 

On this subject the indispensable monograph is Th. 2iahn*s 
FwsGhumm zur GescTdohte des NTlichm Kmom und der 
altmroMtmm Literatur, iil; ‘ Supplementmn Olementinnm,* 


selected verses {oLaXa/x^dvovcri jrGpl pTjri^v tlvup) up 
and down both Testaments, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ {&v Kal 
/ce0aXaiwd(Ss (hs drjdev i^'fjyr^criv re Kal ippLTjpeiav wot- 
eirat). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Eypotyposes from the standpoint of Byzan- 
tine orthodoxy, and concludes thus: ‘All these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Scripture ; and there are count- 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
Ills name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies 
eight volumes : the author continually repeats 
himself, and distorts his texts {wapdyet rk pT^rd) 
promiscuously and indiscriminately like a lunatic. 
Speaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations {& 8^ 6'\os <r/co7r6s daavel 
ipfjLTjveiat Tvyxdvovcn) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Ecclesiastes.’* 

Though both Eusebius and Photius have some- 
thing to say about the Eypotyposes, neither of tham 
has preserved much of its actual words : it is to a 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515^) that 
Cassiodorus named Clement — no doubt with refer- 
ence to the By put y puses — at the head of those 
Greek commentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments : and when he comes to deal 
■with the Catholic epistles {Inst. Div. Litt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘qumdam Attico sermone 
declaravit ’ about 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James ; 
that in expounding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement’s teaching,^ strained free of 
some small causes of ofience, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Admnhrationes Clenientis Alex- 
andrini in epistolas canonicas — although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are I Peter, 
1 and 2 John, and (not James but) Jude — there can 
be as little real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumhrationes to 'IworvwdKret^. 

Zahn’s text of these Adumbrationes covers only 
fourteen pages in all ; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the original, it ■would seem that 
Photius was abundantly justified in speaking of 
the exegesis as ‘summary’ and ‘select’ (/re^aXat- 
w5cDs, pTird TLva). A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight * books’ must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be- 
comes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lengthy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnostics (Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Exegetica to ‘the 
Gospel ’) and was taken up and developed in the 
commentaries of Origen, another and very different 
method, modelled possibly on Papias’ ‘Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ can claim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by ‘scholia* 
or notes : see above, in connexion 'v^uth the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp, 492, 493. 
Among early commentaxies on the canonical Gos- 
pels, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 
by Cassiodorus in the phrase ‘ de quo [sc Matthaso] 
et Victorinus . . . nonnulla disseruit’ {Inst. Div. 
Litt. ^) : nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same (iospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition, t 

* Not Ecclegiasticus ; see Zahn, p. 66, n. 1. 

t See a paper by the present writer, ‘ An Exegetical Fragment 
of the Third Century,’ m JThS v, 218-241 (especiaUy pp. 226-« 
227), Jan. 1904. 
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Twelve comments on passages in the Pauline 
epistles are directly cited from the Eypoty poses 
(Zahn, op, cit pp. 66-77 ; Preuschen in Hamack, 
AUchr, Litteratur 303-305) : eleven of these occur 
in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 
Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus (died A.D. 620). 
The formula of quotation in the latter case is 
Wki}{i7i^ b ^TpoJiMaTeifs iv t$ Te/xirrcp Tbyip tQ>v 'Ttto- 
TUTTCixrewv. . , t6 dTTOcFToKiKbv p7)rbv i^Tiyobyevoi to \iyov 

eYX<!^PiCTa) #c.r.X. (1 Co The references in 

Oecumenius are not merely marginal ascriptions 
of authorship, such as are given to other authors 
in this Catena, but are part of the text itself, and 
in every case but one are appended and not 
prefixed to the quotation: otrws 6 KKri/iris iv 
r€TdpT(p* [once iv 5'], h TrbfiTTcp, ip i^dopcp [once 
ip f'] *T7roTVTd3(TG(ap. It is natural to conclude 
from this that Oecumenius drew direct from 
Clement himself rather than through the agency 
of a Catena. 

Five different epistles are represented in Oecu- 
menius’ quotations : 1 Corinthians (IP® did robs 
dyyiXovs'L 2 Corinthians (5^® 6^^- Galatians (5^^), 

1 Timotny (2® Kaipols Idiots, 3^® &<p67j dyyiXots, 5® tCop 
idlojv Kdl fidikiffra oltcdm, 5^® d dyioov Trodas ’ivL-^pe, 5’^^ 
Xwpis TpoKpl/Jtaros, 6^® rod fxaprvp'rjcravTos iirl HoptIov 
iliXarov), and 2 Timothy (2^ did iroXXtbp ptaprdpoov). 
The comments on both Corinthian epistles are 
quoted from the 4th book ; that on Galatians from 
the 5th book ; those on 1 and 2 Timothy from the 7th 
book. Zahn points out (pp. 150, 156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
which he expounded in the 4th and 5th books of 
the Hypotyposes, and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted in the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve passages from Oecumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more should 
be rdded from other Catenae. Neither Zahn nor 
Preuschen seems to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita- 
tions (on Bo 8®® lO^-® 10®), and his Catena on 
1 Corintliians two citations (on 1 Co P® P^), under 
the heading KX'bpevros ; while the Catena of Vat, 
gr. 692, so Dr. Mercati informs the. present writer, 
contains at least five. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Hypotyposes, 

As the example of the Latin Adumhrationes 
would lead us to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment on St. Paul are brief — for the most part very 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The dyyeXoi of 1 Co IP® are ‘righteous 
and virtuous men ’ : according to one interpreta- 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 6^, 
Christians are the o-dp^ Xpicrrov, and the whole 
verse means ‘ there is no law against such as have 
crucified the flesh of Christ,’ i.e, their own body ; 
in 2 Ti 2® the voXXol ptdprvpes are the Law and tne 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Apostle as ‘ wit- 
nesses ’ to the contents of ms preaching. But the 
Hypotyposes also — ^in this again resembling the 
work of Papias — adduce traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text: such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenists, but 
Eusebius has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary quotation in John Moschus 
is of this character. Clement, he tells us, in ex- 
pounding 1 Co 1^^ ‘relates that Christ is said to 
have baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew to have baptized John and James, 
and they the rest.’ 

* The comment on 1 Co llW is in the printed text of Oecu- 
menius ^ven as b hut Zahn points out that the Bod- 
leian MS, Auct. T. i. 7, mted on p. 466 of Cramer’s Catena on 
the Corinthian epistles, reads h rtT»pr», and this is dou])tless 
right 
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iv. SUMMABY OF Ui^’PUBLISHED OB INADE- 
QUATELY PUBLISHED MS Material.— The aim 
of the present section is to point out the lines 
along which it is likely that the labours of the 
next generation of scholars could be most profit- 
ably directed, with a view to our further know- 
ledge of the Patristic writings enumerated in 
this article. The material groups itself naturally 
under four headings : A. Anonymous Catense ; 
B. Catense of known authorship ; 0. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catense ; D. 
Commentators whose text is preserved independ- 
ently of Catense. Thus three of the four headings 
of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catense ; and that fact is enough of itself to 
foreshadow the predominant part which will belong 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than focus the results of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points tliat have already been indi- 
cated at various stages of the inquiry : but fuller 
details will be given here than was possible above 
about the more important Catena MSS ; and, in a 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 522^ and B 1, p. 523®'). 

A. Anonymous Catence . — 

1. The most ancient of the Pauline Catenm, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 
MS, coislin 204, ssec. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews (Karo and Lietzmann’s No. 
iv.). The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebius of Emesa (on the 
Galatians), and, throughout, John Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia : while 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Cyril are quoted 
once each on the Colossians. Putting aside the 
Epistle to the Hebrews — the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history — 
there is nothing later than the first half of the 5th 
century, and, if we except the one passage from 
Cyril, nothing later than the first years of that 
century. Cramer employed a ‘ scriba Parisiensis ’ 
to copy out the MS for him, and expresses in Ms 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘non semper 
codicis lectionem vere reprsesentaverit.’ How well 
justified his fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Gregg’s 
edition in JThS iii. (1902) abundantly demon- 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-collated for 
Dr. Swete’s edition ; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramer’s edition is 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 
it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 487®* (Cramer) ; 488^ (Karo- 
Lietzmann) ; 493^ 494% 495% 496^ (Origen) ; 498‘> 
(Eusebius of Emesa) ; 499® (Basil and Greg. Naz. 
on Col li®)j 507^ (Severian) ; 510®-'^, 511® (Theodore 
of Mopsuestia) ; 515^ (Cyril) ; 518® (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadius). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, and 
not inferior in tne importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, S8ec. x., an 
enormous MS of 411 folios j the Catena for Romans 
commencing on fol. la, that for 1 Corinthians on 
foL 218a, and for 2 Corinthians on fol. 340a.* The 
handwriting is very fine : the blank spaces left, 
e.g.y on foil. 343, 350, show that the exemplar of 
that part at any rate of the MS could no longer be 
deciphered, and was probably, therefore, already an 
old MB when it was being copied in the 10th century. 

* For many new details about the Vatican Catense, and for an 
important reference in the case of Oecumenius, the writer is 
indebted to the unwearied kindness of his friend Dr. Mercati, of 
the Vatican Libraiy. 
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In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i. ; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes : the first (at least 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didymus, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
Theodore, Theodoret ; the second consists of 
Acaeius of Caesarea (4 times on Eomans), Basil 
(3 times on Eomans), Clement (twice on 1 Corin- 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagite (once on 1 Co- 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Eomans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chorepiscopus 
(once on Eomans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a scholion 
on fol. 4035, written in smaller characters but by 
the original scribe, under the heading 'AXe^dvBpov 
iTLcrKbirov Nuaias. Alexander of Nicnea lived in 
the first half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
present form. Both Oecumenius and Photius are 
laid under contribution : the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable both in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Oecumenius always comes first. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cramer’s disposal — Paris gr. 
227 and Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20 ( = Misceil. gr. 48) — 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Eo was presented 
to the Library in 1659 by S. Cromleholme, master 
of St. Paul’s School in London ; at an earlier date, 
in 1601, it had been given to Dr. G. Ryves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd’s inscription on 
the fly-leaf is headed ‘Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 
indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
Earl of Essex’s Spanish expedition in 1596 ; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the library of bishop Osorio of 
Algarve, which is known to have fallen into 
Essex’s hands on the homeward journey, t cannot 
be said for certain. At the end of the text on the 
last leaf is the word Xelvei ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, in difterent ink but perhap-:! in the 
same handwriting as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lascaris (see above, p. 485'^) on 
himself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitaphs were actually inscribed on Lascaris’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Rome ; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied in situ. If so, the presunmtion is strong 
that the MS itself was written in Rome, and that 
Vat. gr. 762 ^vas its direct exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai) ; 488*^ (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 492, 493^ (Origen) ; 
499^ (Didymus) ; 50D (Diodore) ; 510 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia) ; 614^-^ (Isidore) ; 515^ (Cyril) ; 517^ 
(Gennadius) ; 520"* (Photius) ; 521'^ (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. iii., op, cit. p. 601) would 
suggest seem^ to attach to the Catena on the 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tained in Vat. gr. 692, foil. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Origen, 
Seyenis, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin- 
thians) ‘ At,’ as the writers more frequently cited ; 

* If this is correct, and, not reaUy a confusion with Severian, 
the last note on p, 607*> above should be modified. But, in the 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned, Karo and Lietzmann 
have wrongly expanded 2iv into Severus instead of Severian. 
t> hy gift from Essex to the 

BotUeian in a.d. 1600 a considerable number were printed in 
Ipain and Portugal 


Clement, Gennadius, Isidore, and Gregory Nyssen 
as cited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
once. But the date should he moved hack to 
smc. x.-xi. ; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least five quotations are 
made ; Di(dymus) is very common on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is once named in full (fol. 59a), and the 
substitution of this Fatlier’s name for Karo and 
Lietzmann’s Sev(erus), proposed on p. 489*^ above, 
is thus amply justified. On many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of different 
authors— e.(7. Clement, Eusebius of Cjcsarea, Gre- 
gory Naziahzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 
Cyril — and sometimes adds to tiis autliors’ names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Catena with tlie last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 692 than in 762 : 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
w-ould lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489^ (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 507^ (Se- 
verian) ; 52D (Clement) ; too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
foregoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann’s list of Pauline Catenae is 
a MS that has once been mentioned above (p. 515^^), 
in connexion with Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria — Athos Pantocrator cod. 28. According 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the MS 
is of the 9th cent., and contains the (Acts and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being Isidore of Pelusium, John Chrysostom, Se- 
verian, JDiodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 7^‘^‘-lPh were taken by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS gr. th. f. 8) : the principal authors in these 
pages are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. The absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; and as all the eight writers known to 
be used in the Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
it is possible tliat its origin goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks with our earliest Catenae ; but 
a serious draw'hack to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyril texts (see above, note on p. 515^) seems 
to suggest that tlie catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passages he 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos ( = No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion’s 
catalogue), .stec. x., is described as containing, on 
foil. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catho- 
lic and Pauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities : Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Ctesarius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius?), 
Irenceus, [Isidore] the Peliisiote, John Chrysostom, 
John [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patara, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. From the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem tliat 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little in the way, of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catena^, the editing of 
Cramer’s Munich Catena on Romans appears to be 
a much better piece of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on the shorter epistles : to Karo-Lietzmanu’s 
account of their No. vii. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
something will he said below, at the end of the 
account of Oecumenius, p, 524^ 
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B. Catenm of Icnoivn authorship , — 

I. Those who have followed down to this point 
the argamsut of the present article will have 
gathered that the origin of the Catenae in general 
is to he looked for in a more remote age than it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par- 
ticular, the Catena of Oecumenius (see pp. 485, 
488% 488^) is to be placed not, as hitherto, after the 
time of Photius, but before it. Kecent investiga- 
tions tend still further to accelerate this baekAvard 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
date of Oecumenius is about 600 A.D. 

In a 12th cent. MS at Messina, cod. S. Salva- 
toris 98, a complete commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse under the name of Oecumenius has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Pr. Diekamp of 
Idiinster (see a paper by him in Sitzungsberichte 
der h, preuss. Ahademie der Wissenschaften^ Ber- 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056) ; and the internal evidence 
of the commentary is sufficient to establish roughly 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the waiter. The comment on P raxei states 
that ‘ a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
since the date of St. John’s vision. The Christ- 
ology is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
Chaicedonian : %v irphawTov koX /jllclp virbcrracriv Kal 
l.dav ivipyeiav is the nearest approach to a formu- 
lated doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monopbysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery is fatal to the genuineness of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul, in wffiich he would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
Oecumenius in precisely the same w'ay as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient authorities. But neither of 
his reasons will stand examination. 

a. * Photius is used in the Oecumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumenius cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488’’), following 
Karo-Lietzmann, that it is not the original Oecu- 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of Photius. 

‘ Oecumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena ; but the so - called 
Oecumenius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.’ The argument is specious rather than 
sound. For, in the first place, Oecumenius on St. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model ; 
see p. 485^ above. In the second place, Diekamp 
sufficiently answ’ers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenius is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse : if there were no com- 
mentators before him, it is difficult to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
anciept Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian Caesarea wrote about A.D. 900, 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp to make use of both Oecumenius 
and Andrew, is only what Ave should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic learning (cf. p. 492'*', above) ; but Diekamp also 
makes it clear, first that Andrew and Oecumenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew' who used Oecumenius, and 
not viee mrsd. In his comments on 4^* 6^ 9®- ^ 
Andrew introduces the explanations of rivh or rts 
Twv irph 7)fjt,Qp ; and in every case the explanation 
so introduced is found in Oecumenius. Especially 
cogent is the case of xivre in 9*, because 
there Oecumenius, after balancing the ‘ apoeata- 
stasis ’ doctrine of the Origenist Eva^rius with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
mises on a doctrine of punishment which sbould 
be eternal indeed in duration, but after the ‘five 
months’ modified in intensity {iKpeipivciJs). When, 
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tlien, we find Andrew quoting with the formula 
Tivh €<pT}crav the very conclusion at which Oecu- 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oecu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

But if Oecumenius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason that he had no 
imedecessors to quote, he does as a matter of fact 
approach the method of Oecumenius on St. Paul 
by not infrequent references to the Fathers gener- 
ally, Cyril is quoted four times ; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Eusebius, twice each ; Aquila, Josephus, 
Clement (the Stromateis), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Evagrius, once each. The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and tlie commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Patristic literature, and employ 
it equally in the measure appropriate to the tw'o 
works. It may be added that, while the former 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chai- 
cedonian in the expression of his Cliristology, 
the latter too appears to have w'orked on anti- 
Nestorian lines ; for the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider- 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
oniission can liardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity 

The external evitleiice to the commentary of 
Oecumenius on the Apocalypse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Pair am of the 
7th cent. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
dccclv., fob T2b)', In this MS, which is a collec- 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia is cited as ‘ Theodore 
the heretic ’ : its Monopbysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to find that 
Oecumenius, in the phrase with wdiich the quota- 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into close 
connexion with Severus ; ‘ Of Oecumenius, a dili- 
gent man, and one wdio is very orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarch Mar Severus which are 
written to him show ; From tlie sixth book of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
:of John the Evangelist.’ If the Syriac waiter is 
correct, Oecumenius the commentator on the 
Apocalypse w'as a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature age before the death of Severus, circa 
A.D. 540 : so that the internal evidence of the com- 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological 
affinities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only person 
bearing the name of Oecumenius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D. 512 : and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac waiter has blundered in identifying 
the commentator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of ‘ more than 500 years ’ since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earlier than the second half of the 6th century. 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made suggests that tlie commentary was uot 
quite a new thing wdien the Syriac MS was 
written. We shall hardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about 600, and the 
Catena on St. Paul withm the limits 560-640. 

Of the original noii-Photian form of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St, Paul the following MSS in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list {op, eit. p. 605) are attri- 
buted to the 10th century : 

i. Paris coislin 95, foil. 348. 

ii. Vatic, gr. 766, folk 249. 

iii. Oxford Bodl. Roe 16, foil. 255. 

iv. Venice Marcianus 546, foil. 59-205 (but 
- folk 134-173, Gal Ti 4^^ are a later 

' ■ insertion). 
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V. Milan Anibros. C 295 inf., foil. 190. 

vi. Florence Laurent, pint. x. 6, foil. 286. 

vii. Paris gr. 224, foil. 1-222 (contains also the 

Apocalypse). 

viii. Paris coisfin 224, foil. 151-328 (contains 

also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.). 

ix. Vatic, gr. 1430, foil. 267. 

X. Vatic. Palat. gr. 10, foil. 268. 

xi. Athens 100, foil. 377 (1 Co IS^^-He ll^^). 

Of these eleven MSS the first five are, so far 
as can be gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about the 
last two ; the remaining four, Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contains only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first five for all the 
anonymous citations in Oecumenius, differ from 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpose or, 
more rarely, omit. Both classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con- 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals; and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, though they entered 
into the Catena long before the Photian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations, — ^perhaps by being 
written in the margin, — and so were exposed, in 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatic, gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lletzmann’s 
scheme {op. cit. No. viii. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as was suggested on p, 489“-, above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oecumenian group. This MS, 
which \vas written in southern Italy about A.D. 
1100, contains the Acts and Catholic epistles, and 
on foil. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it w'ould not be 
possible to deduce more than that the names of 
Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in it ; but Acacius, Cyril, Gennadius, and Oecu- 
menius also occur, and once at least Basil €k toO 
TTpds Xcj^oTToXiv €7n(TTo\7is {sic). It is Significant that 
a similar reference to this last appears in Oecu- 
menius ; see above, p. 499^ 

2. On the need for a ne^v edition of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enough kas already been said on p. 519'^. 

3. Cod. Vatic, gr. 1650, a.d. 1037, is a commen- 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicolas, 
archbishop of Reggio in Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krumbacner’s Geschichte der byzantinische Lit- 
teratur^, p. 133), “who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

C. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Catence . — 

It is obvious that not much can be done tmder 
this head until the Catense themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts ; and how far that 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the preceding paragraphs to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this preliminary 
\vork has sufficiently advanced, it would be the 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Catenas are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518“ above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will be, in the case of the majority of 
writers, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Origen.— The work has already been done tenta- 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 493-495, above) ; but 
it still remains to be done for the Romans, and for 


the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 
492, 493^^). 

Didym/us: p. 499. — It does not seem likely that 
much can be restored for any other epistle than 
2 Corinthians; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
wall need re-editing, and the Didyrnus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 489"', 522) will need to be 
tested, though it may turn out to be not independ- 
ent of the other MS. 

Diodore: p. 501. — The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably Avait for Harnack’s promised undertak- 
ing of a ‘ Corpus operum Diodori ’ (see his ‘ Diodor 
von Tarsus,’ Tcxte und Unte^'smhungen, N. F. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Severian : p. 507. — Severian is perhaps tlie 
author for wdioni most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catence : on the 
Romans (unless Oecumenius should here come to 
the rescue) less has been preserved from him than 
from several other writers ; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Pliilippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should be yielded. 

Theodore of Mo 2 :}S^iestia. — F or the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 51 D) : 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510“) would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril: p. 515. — The only source from which any 
additions to Pusey’s collection could be hoped for 
would be a re-edited Oecumenius. 

Gennadius: p. 518“. — Oecumenius and the various 
Catenae on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though perhaps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

Photius : p. 520“. — Here again a separate edition, 
for Avhich the Photian recension of Oecumenius 
would supply the main material, is an imperative 
I and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. Authors preserved independently of Catence . — 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
work has already been done ; but something still 
remains to do. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 506'^) and Theodoret (p. 516^), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 511“), haA^e been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rufinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be expected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nieene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a neAv and better edition, and the material 
Avhich Avould make such an edition feasible, w^ere 
pointed out Avith sufficient emphasis on p, 513. 
And besides the many Fathers Avho expounded the 
Epistles there w^ere some also Avho edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, AAuth approximate cor- 
rectness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 

V. Patristic Editors of the Pauline 
Epistles.— Evagrius and Euthalius.— The name 
Euthalius conjures up more questions than with 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalian criti- 
cism has been made every feAV years ; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
estimate of Patristic labours on St. Paul would be 
adequate Avhich did not try to gi\'e some account 
of the earliest attemijts to produce what would 
now be called an edition, with Introduction and 
Prolegomena, of the sacred text. 

{a) ‘ Euthalian matter ’ is a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 485*) in this 
article, denoting a Avhole literature of documents^ 
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* prologues, argumenta, programmata^ lists of OT 
citations, lists of chapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or in full in many 
Greek MSS of the Acts and Epistles, and first 
published with any approach to completeness by 
L. A. Zacagni, Collectanea monumentortmi 'oetevum 
ecclesice Gtcbccb ac Latince gum hactemis in Vati~ 
cana bibliotheca delitiievunt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv~ 
Ixxvii, 401-708. It falls into two parts — an edition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subseg^uent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which we 
are here concerned only in so far as it may throw 
light on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prefixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonymous, 
and in others bear the name of EidaXiov Slukovov or 
Eu^aXiou iTTLcrKdTrov According to Zacagni, 

the proper title of the Pauline prologue is ‘ Eutha- 
lius the deacon,’ and of the other prologue ‘ Eutha- 
lius bishop of Sulca,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
position of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
fullest collection of texts accessible to him ; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the author- 
ship of Euthalius for all his documents, he cer- 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Euthalian documents, the 
Martyrmni Pauli, he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 4oS. 

(b) For nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrlmrd in the 
Centralblatt fur Bibliotheksivesen, 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 885-411. Ehrhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagxius in two MSS 
which contain Euthalian material : (i. ) codex H 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS of the 
6th cent., written in gtLxoi or sense 'lines, — ‘per 
cola et commata,’ to use the more technical term, 
— the colophon of which is written in the first 
person, and in clearly ‘ Euthalian ’ language, by a 
certain Evagrius;* (ii.) codex Neapolitanus II. 
a 7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory’s notation 
“Ac. 83 = Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprising much Euthalian matter without the 
name of Euthalius, together with the Evagrius 
colophon as in cod. H. No one had ever been able 
to identify Euthalius the deacon or Euthalius the 
bishop of Sulca with any known historical per- 
sonage ; and Ehrhard proposed to eject him alto- 
gether, and to substitute instead the name Evagrius. 
By moving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacagni’s 458 (a secondary date found in only 
a few MSS of the Martyrium Pauli) to 396 (a date 
found in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of his Evagrius within the limits of 
the lifetime of the well-known Origenist writer, 
Evagrius Ponticus, who died in Egypt about 
399. 

(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s Euthaliana 

(‘ Cambridge Texts and Studies,’ iii. 3, A.D. 1895) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zacagni’s 
Euthalian collection, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had accrued 
at later stages. Accepting Dr. Ehrbard’s con- 
nexion of th.% Martyrium Pauli the year 

396 and with the name Evagrius, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the Martyrnim is itself a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles; and he argued back to 
an original Euthalius, to whom is due the pro- 
logue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue gives 
of its author’s proposed edition. The table of 

* The name has been erased, hut there appears to be now no 
ioubt at all as to the original reading. 


Old Testament quotations, the table of chapter- 
divisions, and the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthalius 
himself. The date of Euthalius would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the.CAromWe of 
Eusebius (which is cited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Martyrium Pauli, Dr. Robinson’s 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentioned ; but the value 
of his method is independent of it and unafiected 
by it. 

{d) The first part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of H. v. Soden’s elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Die Schriften 
des ET in ihrer dltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichie, has 
settled once for all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalian criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Euthalius 
(pp. 637-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, saec. xi. foil. 1-4) a ‘ confession 
of Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.’ The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite controversy, after pope 
Martin’s Lateran Council (A.D. 649), and after the 
death of Maximus Confessor ‘ of blessed memory ’ 
(A.D. 662), but presuioably, since no mention is 
made of it, before the Sixth Council (A.D. 680). 
Latin theologians— Ambrose, Augustine, Leo — are 
cited in this Greek confession of faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and Cyril ; the mention of 
the ‘ Holy Catholic and Apostolic great church of 
Rome ’ is given precedence over the mention of the 
‘ four Holy and (Ecumenical Synods’ ; and Western 
origin is made quite certain, if further proof were 
needed, when the writer attributes his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is now making public 
retractation, to the instigation of John the ‘ex- 
ceptor ’ or official of the ‘ duchy,’ b iKaKivi-tap rrjs 
dovKtapTjs dpxn^i for the term ‘ducatus’ or duchy 
points to the W estern provinces of the Byzantine 
empire. Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
Euthalius is, after all, the only known city bearing 
a name anything like Sulca — that is to say. Sulci 
in Sardinia. The difficulty which was naturally 
felt in making a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent, vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Rome, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constantinople, became for the time half- 
Greek again.* 

What is the effect of von Soden’s discovery 
upon the Euthalian question ? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhard’s 
Evagrian discoveries, since Evagrius, even if he 
was not the person who in 396 put together the 
Martyrium Pauli, is mentioned in the 6tii cent, 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Eutha- 
lius. Dr. Armitage Robinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Euthalian congeries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed to Euthalius him- 
self rather than to his successors, Evagrius or 
others : our present aim must be the exact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate what can 
be attributed to Evagrius or other predecessors 
before Euthalius set his hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zacagni’s 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
earlier than the 7th cent, which include any of 
It is perhaps worth while in this connexion to call attention 
to the Laiidian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardinia at sonne date before 735. The third correcting hand, 
which is attributed to the 7th cent., added in the niargin a 
series of chapter-divisions which appear to be either those bi 
’ Euthalius’ edition or at least closely related to them. 
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this Euthalian matter, since so much at least must 
he earlier than Euthalius himself. 

1. Complete list of Euthalian documents 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni’s edition). 

(i.) p. 615; Trp6\oyos Trporaa’ffdfxevos T&y i8' evLcrTo- 
\Qv IlaiJXoi/. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly the chronology of St. Paul ; 
the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the 
XpoPLKoi Kapdves of Eusehius Pamphili, though in 
fact the History of the same author appears to he 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
some indication is given of what the reader may 
expect to find in the sequel ; rh fih Kar eirLTopi^p 
Trap ijiaOiv eip'tjaduj irepl airuiP iirl roaovrop' KaO eKdarriv 
8k ffvpTbp.m eTLcrruXT]P iv tols TTpord^o/JiGP rrjp roiv 
KGfpaXaiwv ^kOgclp gpI tQ>p co^ojTdrcap rivi tcai fpCkoxpi^- 
Tu)p varkpcop 7]jj.u>p TGTOPTjjMeprjV' ob fj/^v dXkh, Kal r^v 
tQ>v dpaypihffeoop dKpL^ecrTdrTjP tq/m'^p, t'^p re [v.l, 5^] 
rSiP Beitop yaprypLiop eiaTrbdeKrop eiipeaip ijfiGLS rer^yo- 
Xoy^cravTes dpeKe^aXaiOJordfieda iirLiropevd/iePoi ry ttjs 
dpaypfhcrec kKB'qa’bp.eda 8' odp ratirTjp eidijs yerd 
tqp8g rhv vpoXoyop, That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary conspectus of the quotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each several epistle would he 
prefixed a list of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the ^ ‘ exact division of the 
dpayvih(TGL% * means, whether it was taken over from 
the earlier Father or, like the^ list of quotations, 
was an original work, and^ in the latter ease 
whether it too came immediately after the pro- 
logue, are more difficult questions, the considera- 
tion of which must for the moment he postponed. 

(ii.) p. 535 ; yaptbpiov HadXov. A brief statement 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom at Rome, important 
as containing a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 330 years ‘down to the present 
consulship, Arcadius iv. Honorius ill.,’ i,e. A.D. 
396. One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that 63 years had elapsed between 
the last^ mentioned consulship and ‘ this present 
consulship, Leo Augustus Le, A.D, 458. In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, e.g., 
m the Naples MS (see p. 528^ below), it is doubtful 
whether tne Martyi^um is in its proper place here 
— unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhaps it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 

(iii.) p. 537 : dpaKey>(TXal(acn$ tQp dvaypdxxGOJP Kal &v 

^oucrt KGcjiaXalbTV Kal fiaprvpLuip KaB* GKdcTTTiP iinarToX^p 
Tov dTrocrrdXov Kal Scroop iKdcrTij toBtoop (rrlxiop Tvyxdpec, 
A summary of the ‘lections’ for each epistle of 
the Apostle ; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each ‘lection’ con- 
tains. In this case there is no doubt that the 
dpdypwffis or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several KccpiXata or chapters. The 
arlxos is presumably the measured line of 16 
syllables, equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
die Epistle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 48 quotations, 820 verses. It may be 
added that the number of cttIxol is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Epistles, but for several 
of the accompanying documents, —for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 cttIxol, the Martijiium 
(not including the second date) at 16 crr£xoi,t the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
flrrtxot,— and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a criterion which distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the ‘Euthalian’ 
collection. 

(iv.) p. 542 : Trpbypajajaa, Introduction (of 7 cttIxol) 
to No. v. (summary table of Scripture quotations), 
explaining the use of black and. red numerals in 

* See, further, for the meaning of (rrixc?^ p. 627^, below. 

t But in the case of the prologue and me Martyrium the 
are not given in all of 2aca^’e MSS. 


the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case ; see the next paragraph] : 
every red numeral would be found repeated in the 
margin of the text itself ; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542 : dpaicGcpaXaioicns BgLoop ixaprvpiQiv (78 
arixoi). Carrying out the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows ; ‘ In the Epistle to the 
Romans xlviii. [quotations]; Genesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 ; Exodus hi., namely, 15, 16, 40,’ 
and so on, meaning that tlie six quotations from 
Genesis are the .6th, 8tli, 9tli, 11th, 12tii, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans. 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arabic 
numerals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite bo the quotations in the 
body of the text : thus in the margin of Ro 4® 
iTTLffrevcrep ok ’A^pad/x rip deep, K.r,X., we should expect 
r VepeerecoS) and of Ro 4^^ irarkpa woXXibp gBpoop ridGLKd 
o-e, we should expect V Vgpgo-goos (the numeral in 
each case in red), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and were respectively the sixth 
and eighth OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which the 
Epistles were written (12 cttLxoo). 

(vii.) p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul’s in the headings to the Epistles (12 crrlxoi), 

(viii.) p. 548 : Trp6ypapi,/xa (not reckoned by crrixoi)^ 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Paul’s 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and witli two numbers, red and black respectively : 
the red signified the place in the series of quota- 
tions contained in that particular epistle, — a fresh 
reckoning in red beginning with each epistle, — 
while the numeration in black was continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of q notations taken from that par- 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) recurred in the margin of the 
text at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix. ) p. 549 : dpaKG(f>aXal(a<n$ BgLoop fiaprvpiQp (not 
reckoned by arixoi). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin somewhat thus ; A' ’H<raloi; irpo- 
(prjrov IE' dTToXw rijp croepiav roop croepCoP Kal r^v cnjpGcrtP 
tQp (jvpgtQop ddGrIicroo, wliere the A' would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IE' in black, signifying the fifteenth q^uotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Romans.* Now it seems obvious that (viii.) (ix.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.) ; the title is the same, irpoypaixiia* dpaKGcpa- 
Xatooens BgIoop fxaprvptQp ; the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent and inconsistent : the (rrixoi are reckoned 
for the first table, but not for the second. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v. : 
its black numeration being continuous througliout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance the total amount of use which St. Paul’s 
writings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer ; but 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent different strata in the development of 
the collection, and the natural hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 

* Zacagni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
in the MSS ; he has misunderstood, as Bobinson (Eiitkalimia, 
p. 19) points out, the languajje of the 
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(x.) p. 569. List of the 14 epistles of St. Paul ; 
probably connected with what follows. 

(xi.) p. 570. ^ ‘ Why the epistles of Paul are 
called 14?’^ This is taken from the same source as 
the next piece. 

(xii.) p. 570: uirddeaLs TrptJoTrjs Trpbs Vta/Maiovs iin- 
ffroX7]s {incipit ravryiv airh KopbdoVj ex- 

plicit reXetoI ttjp eTTLaroX'qp). This and the preceding 
come, as Matthiei and von Dobschutz have pointed 
out, from the pseudo-Athanasian Spiopsis sacrte 
scripturm. But now that Euthalius is transferred 
to the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which ‘ Euthalian ’ MSS have borrowed from the 
Synopsis should not have been borrowed by Eutha- 
lius himself. These iiieces cannot have belonged 
to the collection in its original, or what we may 
without prejudice call the Evagrian, form : that 
they came to it through Euthalius himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned by crixou 

(xiii.) p. 573: ^Kdeat.^ K€<pa\alcap KadoXtKQp kolB' 
eKdcTTjP iTTiaTok^p Tov * A.Tro(jroKov^ ixovroop tlpQp Kai 
juepocis t^vodiat-picreis r&s did rod KLvpa^dpetas. * List of 
all the chapters in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.* Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni*s edition; and it is on the 
whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the ch^ter-lists which precede each individual 
epistle. Tliat for the Romans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. 573 : K€<pd\aLa rrjs Trpos ’l^waaiovs iTricTToXTjs 
id' (37 cttIxol). In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has subdivisions : in other 
epistles — their K€<pd\aLa (together with the pseudo- 
Athanasian argicmenta) are given later on in Zaca- 
gni— subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can be no doubt that these chapter-lists correspond 
exactly with the scheme outlined under No. xiii. 

(XV.) p. 576 : varice lectiones to the Epistles. — I 
■VVhat ought to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Euthalian MSS ; 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin’s Paris NT (a.d. 1628). 
This list of various readings does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
arixos is marked in the margin (Ro (rrixoi p, 
arlxoL p\ and so on), and that each epistle has 
a subscription signifying (a) its place of writing 
— cf. No. vi. above, — and (b) the number of cttIxol 
contained in it ;* generally also (c) its bearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, IIp6y Kopipdlovs a iypd<p7) dTb 
^CKlmrxp did XT€<papa Kal ^oprovpdrov Kai ’AxatkoO 
/cal Tt/xo0<^ou' arlxoi (ao (870) : for Titus, Xlpbs Hirov 
rijs KprjTQv iKKXyjcrlas vpxrop iiricrKOTrov xetporoJ'T^^^j'ra 
iypdipT] dird Ni/cordXco/sr rijjS MaKedovLas* crrlxot. pt' 
(107). 

2. Sources earlier than tee seventh 

CENTURY WHICB INCLUDE ANY EUTHALIAN 
MATTER, — To show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Euthalius we have the direct evi- 
dence of the fragmentary 6th century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known as H, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written between 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Martyrium Fauli. 

{a) Codex H was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before the end of the 10th cent, to the monastery 
of Athanasius on Mount Athos, where it was taken 

* The following is the Euthalian stichometry for the text of 
I the Epistles, as collected out of Zacagni : Romans, 920 ; 1 Corin- 
thians, 870; 2 Corinthians, 690; Galatians, 293 ; Ephesians, 812; 
Philippians, 208 ; Oolossians, 208 ; 1 Thessalonians, 193 ; 2 Thes- 
ialonians, 106 ; Hebrews, 703 ; 1 Timothy, 2.30 ; 2 Timothy, 172; 
Xitus, 107 [but codex H gives 97] ; Philemon, 47. 


to pieces, and the leaves, or many of them, were 
employed in the binding of other MSS. The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe : of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, 8 are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of nine epistles are 
preserved, the only ones unrepresented being 
Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures p,? and (46 and 49) 
have been deciphered at He 12^^ and 1 Ti re- 
spectively : from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
Westcott and Hort’s smaller edition ; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12^- occupies about 
122 pages in that edition, while 46 gatherings 
would be equivalent to 130 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than KecpaXana^^ 
to account for the balance between the two figures. 

A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
published in 1889 by M. Henri Oinont {Notices et 
Extraits^ xxxiii. 1); Dr. Robinson in his Etithall- 
ana, pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pages, which 
he restored from the ‘ set-off* or traces which these 
pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. From these two sources, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex H is 
distinguished by the following characteristics : — 
a. The manuscript is written in ‘sense lines.’ 
At a time when manuscripts were written without 
anything like a developed system of punctuation, 
some imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap ; the end of each' 
(ttLxos, or ‘ verse,’ was made to correspond to some 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. But as the original 
arixos was the hexameter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was calculated, tlie 
sense <rrl%os naturally aimed at something like the 
same average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex H itself (to judge from Dr. 
Robinson’s transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, and the 
<rrlxos — which is distinguished by beginning further 
out to the left than the lines in tixe middle of a 
crrixos do — covers one, two, three, or sometimes 
even four, lines : the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently about 37 letters. 

/3. To each epistle of which the commencement 
is extant is prefixed a table of K€(pdXaia : the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a-tij'), and part of those for 
Galatians (t-t/3'), Hebrews (|■'•“^a'), and Titus (jS'-r ), 
are preserved. In two instances, chapters f 
and B* of Hebrews, subdivisions are also marked, 
a y in the first case, only in the second : these 
subdivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66). 
Thus we have here substantial equivalence between 
codex H and Zacagni, Nos. xiii., xiv. 

y. At Col 2^ and 3® the letters r' and B% at 
2 Ti 2^ and 2®t the letters 7 and 5', at Tit 2^ the 
letter 7', are legible in the margin, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the corresponding numbers in the list. It does 
not appear that Zacagni’s apparatus anywhere 

* The are included in the reckoidng just made, since 

the three gathering on which that reckoning is Tbaaed contain 
the for 1 Timothy, reckoned at 22 

t See the supplemental notes to M.. Omont^s transcript in 
Robinson, p, 68. 
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definitely promises that the chapters should he 
marked in the body of the text ; hut the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the OT citations 
demands it ; and the fact that Zacagni, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, inserts through- 
out the references to our own chapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually mark the 
commencements in question. 

d, The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10-® 
we iiave lo! xpaXfi. Ky {i.e, Ps 23, eleventh quotation 
ill the epistle), and at He 2^^ 6' xj/aX/x. Ka\ 2^® t' ’H(ratou, 
2^*^ Lo! 'Bdatov {i.e. Ps 21 suiqilies the ninth, Isaiali 
the tenth and eleventh quotations for the epistle) ; 
if at He p. s. 7. have only Bao-iX., Aeurepopo/t. , 
^aX/t., xpaXfx. fid\ this shows that the system is 
not systematically carried out, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex H 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To which of Zacagni’s tAvo tables 
of OT quotations—Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viiL, ix. 
— these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 

€. The number of cttlxol is noted at the end of 
each chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the Ke<pd\oLta for 1 Timothy are 
22 (xrlxoL, for Titus 8 ; tlie text of Hebrews con- 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th <rrLxos 
was also noted in the margin our authorities do 
not apparently say; hut the Naples codex (see 
immediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in his system, and codex H is through 
its subscription connected clearly enough with 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents such as the prologue, the 
Martyrium, and the like, there can he no doubt 
that the (xrixos was the line of hexameter length 
(reckoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters) : 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it was in sense crr^xoi, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of calculation. 
The practical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527'^, above) that the sense a-rlxos in 
codex H averaged about 37 letters. 

L The subscriptions to the individual epistles 
contain, besides the number of (xrixoL, similar his- 
torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus : IlaiJXou dTocrroXov iTTLaroXij vpbs Tirov rijs 
KpTjrQv iKKXtjcrias TpCorov iTricKOTrov * xeipOTOvKidevTo, 
iypd^rj dwb NiKoirdXeas Ma/ceSoi'fas, as in Zacagni 
(p. 527*^, above). 

7). The subscription to the whole MS records 
that ‘ I [Evagrius *] wrote for public use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in ctIxol to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our bretliren . . . and the book was compared 
with the copy at Caesarea in the library, written by 
the hand of the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(5)^ We have seen that codex H, to judge from 
its size, must in all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the tex*t and K€<pdXata of 
the Epistles ; and some light is thrown upon this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSB by the 
only other MS yet known which contains Evagrius’ 
name, Naples II. a 7 ; though, as the MS is of later, 
tlate than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather 
than Euthalian. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
the details of its text is not yet complete ; but the 
old Naples catalogue of 1826 [Codices greed MSB 
regim hibliothecm Borbonici deseripti atque illustrati 
a Salvatore OyrillOi ipp. 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowing contents :—Eol. 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
the Acts, but without his name ; foL 3, second 
prologue to the Acts wdXai kclX TpoirdXat. . . . 
reTTo^iyrax this has now. been published in 

* Aa restored by Ehrhard, see above, p. 5268'. 


the Amerimn Jottrnnl of Theology (ii. [1898] 35S- 
387) by Ur. E. von Dol)s(*luitz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
siiestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts; fol. 11, text of 
Acts ; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholic 
epistles ; fol. 42, argitmenta^ lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholic epistles ; fol. 56, [Euthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
suninmy of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and iii.); fol. 
66, argumenta, lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xii. 
and xiv.), and text of the Pauline epistles, followed 
by the Marty rium Fauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note EMyptos ^ypaxpa (as in codex H, save tliat the 
Navigatio Pauli, emrovrapxos . . . dv’t]vixdr]a-av, is 
intercalated into the middle of it) ; fol. 122, the 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Euthalius seems not to appear anywhere 
in the MS, while the name Evagrius appears in 
the note which concludes tlie Pauline matter. 
But we further learn from other sources (see 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections : in Zacagni, p. 541, 
.this is in the first person, but anonymous ; in tlie 
Naples MS it runs, ‘ I, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an accurate sticho- 
metry for the whole book of the Apostle by marking 
every 50th g-tlxos, and have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of o-tlxol in the lection.’ 

Thus the testimony of the Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrius, and there- 
fore for the pre - Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in its mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni’s No. iii. 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600— and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500 — a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text 
arranged ‘ colometrically ’ in sense lines; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and num- 
bered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and subdivisions of 
chapters in black and red ; with calculation of 
the stichometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
errixos)^ but even of the editor’s chapter headings ; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving geo- 
graphical and personal information ; and, finally’, 
with some prefatory matter, including at least a 
continuous table of ‘ lections ’ for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
citations, and <itlxol contained in each lection was 
separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Pauline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wright’s British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may possibly contain Euthalian matter. Cod. 
cxxxiii. (Add. 14476), scec. v.-vL, divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Greek letters, and has a further 
mark, found occasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriac letter ; but no de- 
tails are given which AA^oiikl make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. cxxxiv. (Add. 14480), sa^c. v.-vi., 
has the same place- colophons as Evagrius,— in- 
cluding 1 Corintliians ‘ from Philippi of Macedonia,’ 
and 1 Timothy ‘from Laodicea,’ — and also a 
reckoning of the err^xot for each epistle* In cod. 
exxxviii. (Add. 14477), sac* vi.-vii., the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
of crrlxoL, but also in each case the bearers of the 
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epistle ; * and for 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
the same i^ersonal details as in Zaeagni’s text (and 
therefore in the case of Titus, see p. 528^ above, 
the same as in codex H). On the other hand, the 
stichomeiry of these MSS does not appear to coin- 
cide with that of Euthalius. Finally, cod. cxli. 
(Add. 14478), A.D. 622, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the sources of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of ‘Euthalian’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, which promises to be not without fruit, 
must be left to Syriac scholars ; but even without 
Syriac evidence there is ground enough on the 
(i’reek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition into the 5th century. 

{d) This being so, the. witness of the Martyrium 
Pauli to a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent, 
acquires enhanced importance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zacagni’s No. ii.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, w hile one branch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplementary date of a redactor 
in 458. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrow^ed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles ; and if it 
w^as composed for it, the whole Evagrian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. But, again, an Evagrius who was 
waiting in 396 could surely be no other than the 
'well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitria and Scetis, \yhere he numbered Rufinus and 
Palladius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after book, for the benefit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 398 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex H, rm Kad' iifias 
d8e\<puip^ suggests that the wTiter was living the 
monastic life, and so far would bear out the hypo- 
thesis ; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our way 
througTi the mazes of the Euthalian labyrinth 
than to keep clear the distinction betw^een hypo- 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
hypothesis at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to give point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts which must 
precede final judgment. 

We have now enough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Zacagni’s Euthalian 
matter (p. 526^), and to distinguish roughly how 
much of it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Euthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, j 
the i)rologue, is the most difficult, as well as the 
most important, problem left for discussion, and 
cannot be settled off-hand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suffice. No. ii. is dated at 
396 (458) A.D., and is therefore pre - Euthalian, 
whether or no it is Evagrian. No. iii. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
together, as do Nos. viii. and ix. : these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, and 
therefore of different authorship ; the probabilities 
are that tlie one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and briefer 
statement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 
lier editor. Nos. vi. and vii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any case less important. Nos. viii and ix. 
are probably, avS has just been said, Euthalius’ de- 
velopment of Nos. iv. and v. Nos. x., xi, xii. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius : their source is in the pseudo-Athanasian 
synopsis : but if we regard Euthalius as a compiler, 
there is no reason why it should not have been he 
vho engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrowed from pseudo-Athanasius. Nos. xixi. and 

* Zacagni’s text omits the bearers for Gal., 1 Thess., % Thess., 
I Tim., 2 Tim., Titus. 
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xiv. are again Evagrian, and so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for expressing 
even a hypothetical view about the authorship of 
the prologue. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
tlm ‘Father’ from whom the system of chapter 
divisions was taken over (p. 526*^, above) was no 
doubt Evagrius ; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus, 
If Euthalius was the author, then the dvaypdicrewv 
Toyai will probably mean the colometrical arrange- 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
parallel passages in the prologue to Acts ; bub if 
Evagrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the ^ arrangement ^ by lections, summarized in 
Zacagni’s No. iii., which, as we have seen, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrius’ work. One would natur- 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to be of 
composite origin— an Evagrian nucleus worked up 
and developed by Euthalius. 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zacagni’s of the Euthalian 
apparatus. This inquiry may therefore be fitly 
brought to a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS— 

(1) Oecumenian 31 SS with Euthalian ajpparatus 
(see above, p. 485^^) — 

Milan Ambros. G 295 inf., seec. x. 

Paris coislin 27, ssec. x. ; coislin 28, A.D. 
1056 ; coislin 30, ssec. xi. ; coislin 224, seec. 
xi. ; gr. 219, ssec. xL ; gr. 223, ssec. xi. ; gr. 
224, Stuc. X. 

Patmos ie', ssec. xi. 

Venice Marcianns 34, S8sc. xi. 

(2) Non-Oecu7nenian 31SS with Euthalian appa- 

7'atus — 

Basie AN iii. 11, saec. xi. ; AN iv. 2, saec. x. 
London Brit. Mus. 28816, A.D. 1111. 

Naples II a 7, ssec. xi. ? ; II a 8, ssec. x.-xi. 
Oxford Christ Church Wake 12, ssec. xi. ; 
Wake 38, ssec. xi. 

Paris arm. 9 (Grseco- Armenian), ssec. xi. ; gr. 

105 (fragmentary), ssec. x. 

Rome Vatic, gr. 363, ssec. xi. ; gr. 1650 (Zaca- 
gni’s Cryptoferratensis), A.D. 1037 ; gr. 
1761 (Zacagni’s Lollinianus), ssec. xi. ; Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 3, ssec. xi. ; Vat. Heg. gr. 29, 
ssec. xi . ; Vat. Reg. gr. 179 (Zacagni’s Regio- 
Alexandrinus), ssec. xi. 

l.?DEX OF THE WRITERS, ETC., DEALT WITH ABOVF 

Acacius of Ceesarea, 484a* 489*, 497*, 522*, 524*. 

Acoemetse, 513*- b. 

Aetius, SCO'*. 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretic,* 485*, 489^* 

Alexander of NiciBa, 522*. 

Alexandrine school. See Clement, Origen, Didymus, Isidore, 
Cyril. 

Allegory : in relation to Origen, 495*, 496* ; Diodore, 501* ; 
Chrysostom, 601^ ; Theodore, 609* ; Isidore, 514^ ; Cyril, 
516* ; Clement, 521*. 

Amalarius, 610*». 

Ambrose of Milan, 610'>, 511\ 522b, 625b. 

Ainbrosiaster, 484** b, 4915^ siQb, 511a. 

Anastasius, 489*, 522b. 

Andrew, 52E** b. 

Antiochene school, 484b, 497bj 600** b, 501*, 508** b, 612** b, 5i3a^ 
516*, 517b, 518b, 519a. gee Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius 
of Emesa, AjpoUinaris, Eunoinius, Diodore, John Chry- 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Isidore, Theo* 
doret, Gennadius, Theodore the Monk. 

Antiochus of Pfcolemais, 507*' b. 

ApoUinarianism, 491*, 600*, 

ApOHinaris of Laodicea, 484b, 485a, 487a, 494*, 495*, 497*, 

500 *- b, 522*- b, 

Apollonius, 484b. 

* Clarendon figures indicate that the passage referred to if 
devoted wholly to the subject in question. 
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Aqiiila, SIS^-, 523'-’. 

Archelaus the bishop, 522 ^. 

Arethas of CtBsarea, 3^ 492“', 523». 

Arianism, 49S“* 500“- b. 

Asterius, 49Sb, 51S“. 

Athanasius, 497“, 498^--499“, 608“, 522^, 525ti, 

Athanasius, pseudo-, 527“, 629“. 

Aujfustine, 602'5, 525‘>. 

Earsanuphius, 496^. 

Basil, 486“' b, 491^, 497“, 398M99“, 500^ 615“, 621^ 522“- ^ 524», 
629“. 

Basilides, 520 b. 

Otesarius, 497“, 522b. 

Carfcerius, 497“. 

Cassiodorus, 4S4b, 490b, 499 b, 504 b, 615», 620b. 

Catense, origin, history, characteristics of, 486“, 487b-489», 495 b, 
498b, 499“, 500“, 616^, 618“, 521b-o24“. 

Chrysostom, John, 484“, 4S5“>b, 486“- b, 487 “* b, 489“, 495b, 496 a, 
497“, 498“, 600b, .501b-507a, 607b, 508“, 509b, 612»- b, 614b, 
615“- b, 516b, 517“, 619b, 621b, 622“- b, 624»' b. 

Claudius of Turin, 487b. 

Clement of Alexandria, 484b, 4 g 6 a, 489b, 492b, 497 a, 615 a, 520“- 
521“, 522“- b, 52Sb. 

Council of Ch<aIcedon (451 A.®.) 603b, 613“, 616“, 617b, 623». 

„ Constantinople (653 a.d.) 609b, 610“. 

„ Constantinople (680 a.d.) 525b. 

„ Epiiesus (431 A.D.) 50S“, 51S“, 517“- b. 

„ Lateral! (649 A.D.) 625b. 

„ Mopsuestia (550 a.d.) 508b. 

„ Nicsea (787 a.d.) 603“, 616*. 

„ the Oak (403 A.D.) 614b. 

„ Tarsus (394 a.d,) 601». 

Cyi-U’ian, 4S4“, 497“. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 485b, 486“, 487“* b, 488“- b, 489“, 497“, 503“, 
508“, 613“, S14b-.516“, 617b, 618b, 519b, 620b, 521 b, 522“- b, 
52S“- b, 524“- b, 625b. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 622b. 

Bidymus of Alexandria, 484b, 485 a, 487b, 488b, 489“, 494“, 495“, 
496b, 497“, 499“-50fl“, 500b, 622“. b, 624b. 

Biodore of Tarsus, 4S4b, 4S5“, 487“, 488“, 497“, 498“, 500“, 500b- 
501b, 608“, 509b, siQb, 612“, 618b, 519 a, 622“* b, 624b. 

Bionysius of Alexandria, 484b, 487“, 396b-497b. 

Bionysius the Areopagite, 486“, 497“, 622“. 

Ehed-jesu, 609“* b, 511 d. 

Ephraem of Antioch, 603b, 604b, 613 a, 

Eunomius of Cyzioc«, 600b, 618“. 

Eusebius of Ancyra, 617“. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 484 b 490“, 492b, 497 a, 497 b, 622b, 528 b, 626b, 
526“ ; Hist Ecd., 484d, 489b, 620»- b, 621“, 626“. 

Eusebius of Emesa, 486“, 487», 498“* b, 501“, 621b. 

Euthalius of Sulca, 484“, 486b, 489 a, 497 a, sub, 624b-829b. 
Euthymius Zigabenus, 486“, 486“, 486b, 487“. b. 

Evagrius, 496b, 623“- b, 824b-829b. 

Eacundus of Hermiana, 603b, 607 a, 608b, 610“* b, 611“, 518“, 616“, 

Oennadius of Constantinople, 486b, 487“, 489“, 497“, 817b-519“, 
620“, 621b, 622“- b, 624“- b. 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 607b, 617 b. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 486“* b 491 b 497 a 498^99“, 600b, 616», 521b, 
522b 523 b. 

Gregory Nyssen, 486“, 497“, tt8b-499“, 600b, 608b, 609“, 622“. b, 

523 b, 529“ 

Gregory i., pope, 610\ 

Heracleon, 489b. 

Heraclitus, 484b, 489b, 

Hilary of Poitiers, 610*v 
Eippolytus, 620b. 

•Hypatius, 622b. 

Ibas of Edessa, 617b. 

Irenaeus, 484“« b, 622b, 

Isidore of Pelusiura, 484“, 487*, 497“, 499b,' fi 02 b, 512b-514b, 517b, 
518b, 622“. b, 624b. 

Jerome : on 1 Corinthians, 484 b, 490 a, 492 b, 497“- b, 498», 499 b, 
600“. b, 601“ ; on Galatians, 484b-485“, 489*^. b^ 493 a. b, 498 a. b, 
499 b, 600“ ; on Ephesians, 485“, 489b, 493b-496b, 499b, 600“ ; 
on 1 Thessalonians, 485“, 496“, 498“, 600«“ b 601“ ; on Titus, 
496b ; on Philemon, 496“- b ; contra Rufinum^ 491“, 494 “, 
495“. b, 800“, ; de Viris JllicstribuSt 489b,* 497b, 49 ^. b^ 499 b 
500“- b, 501“ ; other reff., 484*, 490“, 491b, 492b, 494 a 497 b, 
498b, 600“, 518“. . 1 » , 

Jerome, pseudo-, 612*. 

John. See Chrysostom. 

John Climax, 489“. 

John Damascene, 489“, 497», 606% 618% 519“*% 620*, 622% 624“. 
John the ‘exceptor,’ 625% 

John Moschus, 621“. 

Josephus, 622 b, 523% 

Julian of Eclanum, 602% 

Junilius, 508% 511“, 612*. 

Justinian, 488“, 491*, 608% 618*. 

Lanfrane of Canterbury, 610% 611% 

Latin, see Translations into. 

Leo I., pope, 617“, 525% 

Leontius of Byzantium, 601“, 604“, 509% 513“, 615% 622% 
Libanius, 614% 

Liberatus of Carthage, 608% 

Lucian of Antioch, 498*. 

Marcellinus the Ohronider, 618*. 

Mareion, 484% 489*.% 

Martin i., pope, 626% 

Maximus Cionfessor, 489“, 497% 622% 626% 


Methodius of Patara, 486“, 497“, 522“’ % 

Monoph.ysitism, SOS*- b, 513% 51 7“’ % 523“- % 

Muratorian Canon, 621“. 

Nestorianism, 508“* b, 509 *, 513“, 516“, 517% 519“, 

Nicetas of Serrte, 486b, 4S7“, 4SS“. 

Nicolas, 522% 

Nicolas of Reggio, 524“. 

Oecumenius, 48S“-486“, 486b, 487“- b, 488“- b, 489“, 497“, 499“, 507% 
515“, 516% 517% 518“, 519b, 520 “, 521“’ b, 522“- % 523«i-S24“, 
524% 

Origen, 484“-% 485“, 487“, 488“, 489“-% 490^1-496% 497“-% 498* 
499% 500“’ % 512“, 513“, 516 b, 519 b, 520 % 521% 622“. % 624“- % 
PaUadius, 499 b, 629 a. 

Pamphilus, 490“, 491b, 493b, 496 a. % 528“, 529% 

Pantssnus, 489b. 

Papias, 520b, 521 a. 

Farallela Sacra^ 484% 

Paul of Samosata, 509b 
Pelagianism, 618b 
Pelagius, 4S4“, 612“. 

Pelagius II., pope, 510*. 

Pliilip of Side, 497b. 

Photius : Muriohiblon, 497b, 501». b, 502“- b, 503b, 604b, ^oSb, 609“ • 
513“, 52C)“’ b ; Commentary on St. Paul, 485b, 487“, 488% 489“ 
497“, 515% 519“, 519b-520^S 522“-% 523% 624a*b 
Pierius, 484b, 497 b. 

Primasius, pseudo-, 512% 

Priscillian, 487% 

Rabanus Maurus, 510b, 511 a, 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 490b-491b, 493b, 494“-496b, 496“- b, 499b, 524b 
529“. 

Riisticiis, 508% 

Sednlius Scotiis, 510b, 511“. 

Seveiian of Gabala, 4S5b, 487“, 489% 495 b, 496 “, 497“, S07“-508“, 
512% 621b, 622“. b, 524 a. b. 

Severus of Antioch, 4S9“, 607b, 50S“, 613“, 616“, 522“* % 623*-% 
Shenoute the Copt, 508“. 

Socrates, 491b, 600b, 501“. b, 602a. 

Sozomen, 501“. 

Stephen Gobar, 513*. 

Suidas, 501“. 

Symeon Logothetesj 489*. 

Syriac, see Translations into, 

Tertuliian, 489“- b. 

Theodore of Alexandria, 510b. 

Theodore of Heraclea, 4S4b, 485», 488“, 497b-l98“, 498b, 500“.% 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 484“, 485b, 487“*% 488a.b, 489“, 496b 
496iS 497“, 500“. b, 501b, 507b, S08i»-512% 616% 617% 518“-% 
519% 521b, 622“.% 523b, 524 b, 528 b. 

Theodore the Monk, 487“, 510b, sigb, 519 a. 

Theodore the Reader, 601“. 

Theodoret, 485% 487“, 489», 497% 498“, 603b, 607“, 610b, 612“, 
616“-% 816“~517% 618“.% 519*.^, 521% 522“.% 524“-% 


Theodulus chorepiscopus, 522% 
Theophilus of Alexandria, 497“, 


614b, 


Theophylact, 485“, 48&''.b, 487“-% 606b, 519% 

Translations into Latin : [Rufinus] Origen on Romans, 490b- 
491b ; Pamphilus, Apologia pro Origenet 491b, 493 b, 496 a. b ; 
[Jerome] passages from Origen on Galatians, 492“ ; on Ephe- 
sians, 494 “- 495 b ; on 1 Thessalonians, 496“ ; on Philemon, 
496“- b ; from Theodore of Heraolea on 1 Corinthians, 498“ ; 
from Bidymus on 1 Corinthians, 499 b ; from ApoUinaris on 
Ephesians, 500“ ; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians, 501“ : 
[Facimdus] passage from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Romans, 510“: [anonymous] Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Galatians-Philemon, 508b, 5iob-611b : [Cassiodorus] Clement 
of Alexandria on the Catholic epistles, 520% 

Translations into Syriac : Chrysostom, 505“ ; Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, 608“, 609 “. b ; letters of Isidore, 613b; Cyril, 515“.b, 
516“; passage from Oecumenius, 523b; ‘Euthalian’ appa- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 628% 

Valentinians, 484“, 48^. 

Victorinus Afer, 484% 487% 

Victorinus of Pettau, 500% 

Vigilius, pope, 608b, 510“. 

Liter ATURE.— Books dealing only with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 
again here. Those of wider scope may be classified as (1) books 
on Patristic literature in general, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in particular. 

( 1 ) For the ante-Nicene writers : Harnack’s Oesahichte der 
altchTistlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius: Erster Theil, Du 
Heberlie/erung und der Bestmvd (2 vols. Leipzig, 1893) is of 
course invaluable ; the parts which touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnaok’s 
assistant, Dr. E. Preuschen of DarmstadL Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vols. London, 1877-1887) 
has been of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just on tbe 
critical and bibliographical side ; but the general level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia raise it 
higher still. Br. 0. Bardenhewer’s Fatrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book: the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 
purpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 
CJouncil of Nicaea. Tillemont’s M4moires pour servir d I’Mstoire 
ewUsiastiqm ides six pmnurs siMcles (Paris, 1693-1712), two 
hundred years old as it is, has never been superseded lor the 
post-Nicene period, and is still for many purposes the best 
authority. 
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(2) For tlie history of Patristic exegesis there is little to 
enumerate. The present writer is acquainted with nothing in 
English that goes further than the brief account appended by 
bishop Lightfoot to his commentary on the Galatians (ed. 5, pp. 
227-236): in this, as in every contribution of Lightfoot's to 
Patristic studies, new ground was broken, but the material is 
more abundant now than when he wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Richard Simon, priest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticism, gave 
to the world his Mistoire critique des principaux commen- 
tateure du Nouveau Testament (of which about half is devoted 
to the Patristic commentators, Greek and Latin), Rotterdam, 
1693 ; nor is its age quite the only drawback to its usefulness, 
since its obvious interest in the Jansenist controversies of its 
da.y perhaps detracts something from its critical \'alue. Yet it 
reinains, and always must remain, worthy to be named with 
Tillemont’s M&nioires as one of the noblest fruits of the rich 
harvest of French Patristic scholarship in the age of Louis the 
Great, and the present article owes not a little to its inspira- 
tion. 

[Among the friends who have assisted him, the present writer 
renders his grateful thanks to Dr. Sanday, who has found time 
to read through the whole of the proofs ; to Mr. E. W. Brooks, 
who has kindly verified several points in regard to Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum ; and to the Rev. C. Jenkins, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task of verifying references. 
He must make, however, further and special mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican Library, to whom 
he owes not only more information about Vatican Catenae than 
has yet appeared in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
of Oecumenius’ commentary on the Apocal^qise, which has an 
important bearing on the date of the Oecumenian Catena on 
St. Paul. The printing of the article had advanced too far for 
the new information about Oecumenius^ to be incorporated at 
its proper place ; and to the same cause is due the insertion, on 
pp. 520, 521, of the section on Clement of Alexandria, it having 
been omitted by the writer’s oversight on p. 489. For these 
and for any other unevennesses it is hoped that indulgence may 
be claimed in view of the difficulties attaching to labour in a 
field where the ground has been left so long untilled]. 

C. H. Turner. 

CONCORDANCES. — When the minute verbal 
comparison of one passage of Holy Scripture with 
another was felt to play a necessary part in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, and, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
and especially when the Bible was treated more 
as a whole than as a collection of books of vary- 
ing dates and composition, the need for more or 
less exhaustive Concordances was immediately 
felt, and it was not long before attempts were 
iiiade to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters. Alpha- 
betical lists of words occurring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
which they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cruden’s Con- 
cordance to the AV. These lists of words varied 
in their degree of completeness; hut no Con- 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word ; e.g, in an English 
Concordance such words as ‘and,’ ‘the,’ etc., are 
omitted. The interest taken in this accumulation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words and phrases 
is testified to by the fact that, for instance, in the 
case of Concordances to the LXX there are not 
only several which have been published, hut there 
is certainly one unprinted in the Library of Trinity 
College, liublin,* % Dr. Ambrose Aungier, Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. There is also 
in existence a MS Hebrew Concordance by Elias 
Levita, compiled in the 16th century. 

For the pur] s of the present volume it will be 
useful to supply a list of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English Concordances to the Bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been publish^. 

i. Hebrew. — Concordantim sacrorum hiUiorwm 
JSehraicorum , . . auctore Mario de Calasio (Rome, 
1621) [this was based on Isaac Nathan’s earlier 
work, which was first published at Venice in 1564, 
more than a hundred years after its coi^ila- 
tion]; Fuerst, Lihrorum Smrorum Yeteris Testa^ 
* See Expositor, 6t;h series, voL iii. (1896) p. 72 
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menti Concordantim Eebraicm atqtie Ghaldaicm 
(Leipzig, 1840) ; Davidson, Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Scriptures (Bagster : London, 
1876) ; Mandelkern, Vcteris Testamenti Concor- 
dantim Rehraicm atque Chaldaicm (Leipzig, 1896). 
A smaller edition of the last work, without quota- 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1897. 

ii. Greek. — (1) SEPTUAGiNT. — Concorda^itim 
Veteris Testamenti Grmcm Hebrmis vocibus respon- 
dentes , . . auctore C. Kirchero (Frankfort, 1607); 
Trommius, Concordantim Grmcm versionis . . . LXX 
Intcrpretum (Amsterdam) ; Handy Concordance of 
the Septuagint, without quotations (Bagster, 1887). 
All these are now more or less superseded by 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, and other Grech Versions of the OT (Claren- 
don Press, 1892-1897), with its two supplemental 
fasciculi, of which one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) New Testament, — N ovi Testamenti Con- 
eordantim Grmcm . . . (Basle, 1546) ; Bruder, Con- 
cordance {2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853); Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament, accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf and the English Revisers (Edinburgh, 1897). 

iii. Latin.— T he Concordance of Hugo de Sancto 
Caro (1244 ; revised 1290) ; Concordantie maiores 
hiblie tarn dictionil declinabilm quam indeclina- 
hilium [by Sebastian Brant] (Basle, 1496) ; Dutrb 
pon, Concordantim Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgatm 
Editionis (Paris, 1838) ; Cooraert, Concordantim 
lihrorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti . . . juxta Vul- 
gatam Editionem (Bruges, 1892). 

iv. English. — A Concordance^ that is to say, a 
loorh wherein by the order of the letters of the A. B.G, 
ye 'tnaie redely finde a.ny -word conteigned in the 
xohole Bible . . . [by J. Marbeck] [London] 1550 ; 
Cruden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures (1st ed.), London, 1738. Upon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more or less 
based ; T. Taylor, A New Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures ed., York, 1782) ; Eadie, A New and 
Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, on 
the basis of Crnden’s (1st ed., Glasgow, 1840) ; 
R. Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
. . . containing every word in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original 
(Edinburgh, 1879 [“84]) ; Strong, The Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible, together with a compara- 
tive Concordance of the A V and RV (Hodder & 
Stoughton : London, 1894). In the Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (London, 1895) 
is to be found a ‘ Bibliography of Concordances,’ 
by Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

A Concordance to the NT in English was pub- 
lished by T. Gybson [London] in 1535. A Com- 
plete Concordance to the Revised Version of the NT 
... by J. A. Thoms, was issued by the S.P.C.K. 
(London) in 1884. 

For a fuller account of Hebrew Concordances, 
see art. ‘ Concordance’ in thieJeioish Encyclopedia, 
to which the present writer is indebted for certain 
statements in this article. For further details con- 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Expositor, 5th 
series, vol. iii. (1896) p. 72 ; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article ‘ Cruden ’ 
in Dictionary of National Biography, 

Henry A. Redpath. 
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At the outset of an account of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
circunistance that, with the single exception of the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to us that enables 
us to trace more satisfactorily the growth of re- 
ligious ideas among a people, from a crude poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
by primitive rites, to a striking approach towards 
a monotheistic conception of the Universe, with 
a highly complicated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theological system. There is also no 
other ancient religion—not even that of Egypt — 
which may lay claim to having exercised so large 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and legends of the 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the religion of Egypt, and con- 
tributing in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought produced in the ancient East 
and West. Hardly less remarkable is the an- 
tiquity of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which became an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium B.C., and practically finished its rdle 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These considerations fully justify the efforts put 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for science the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
ve are not yet in a position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 
general culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 
Valley and subsequently spread northwards to the 
district more properly knowm as Assyria, more 
than enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
llie basis for a satisfactory account of the pan- 
ilieon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions tliat are an outcome of the spirit per- 
^'ading^ the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distinguish be- 
tween certain periods in the history of the religion, 


and can indicate [lolitical and intellectual factors 
that contriluited to the gradual transformation 
of certain doiitrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, ei)ic.s, myths, and legends can now be 
determined. 

i. The Sources. —Until the middle of the 19tli 
cent, our sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria were a few scattered notices in a 
number of classical and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncelliis, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish Kabbis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and proplietical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the banks of the Tigris and in the 
Euphrates Valley,* since the year 1842, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as primary sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particularly, 
collected by king Assurbaiiipal (668-625 B.C.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Layard 
and Kassam ( 1849-1854), f contained thousands of 
tablets with contents of a directly religions cliar- 
acter—incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, and entire rituals, while the alliliation 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria between re- 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even law, on the other, also renders other 

ortions of the library, which ranges over numerous 

ranches of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Babylono-Assyrian religion. 
The library at Nineveh, though dating— at least 
for the greater part— from the days of Assur- 
banipal, represents a considerably older literature ; 
for, as the king frequently informs us in the sub- 
scriptions of the tablets, the collection was formed 
by liaving copies made through his scribes from 
originals that existed in Babylonian ^ archives. 
This statement carries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal’s library represents 
the remains of a literature produced not in Assyria 
but in Babylonia ; and, in confirmation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates of those in the Nineveh 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian ‘originals’ would justify us 
in carrying the literary activity of the scribes of 
the south back to about two millenniums before 
the days of Assurbaiiipal, while tlie discovery^ of 
exten.sive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
which are all said to be earlier than the third 
millennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 

*See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers’ Hifitory of Babylonia and Assima (New York and 
London, 1900), which contains (vol. i. pp. 1-253) the best detailed 
account of the excavations ; (2) Hilprecht’s Explorations in 
Bible Lands (Phila. 1903), pp. 3-577, supplementing Rogers in 
some particulars, and containing a full though severely criticised 
account of the excavations at Nippur ; and (3) the Mittheilungen 
der Deutsohen Orient. Gesellsckaft (1898 to date), furnishing 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other moundfc 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

t For an account of this library, see, e.g,, KoMlen, Assyrian 
U7id Babylonian (5th ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vii.); Menaht, 
La BiUiothhfae du, Palais da Mnive (Paris, 1880) ; and, above 
all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyun jik Collection (London, 1889-99, 5 vols.). 

t See Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible Laoids (Philadelphia 
and Edinburgh, 1903), pp. 511-532. 
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Roughly speaking, all the more important literary 
productions in Assurbanipal’s library were in 
existence before the year 2000 E.C., while many 
are no dould considerably older. 

In the south, where the religious literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
lonian temples, the latter formed the natural 
depositories for these collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the official 
legal archives and the extensive scientific col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relationship of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but in doing so made the palace tbe depository for 
this foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religious, but due to a political and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of tlie south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization tliat 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
tlie religion of the south was also carried to the 
north ; and while, in so far as the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contributions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrines em- 
bodied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religious 
centres of the south. Thus for all practical 
purposes the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, which naturally presented 
variations in each centre of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, and reflected the same 
general religious doctrines. 

ii. Early History of Babylonia and 
Assyria. — As a preliminary to an understanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries, i 

1. The striking feature in the earliest period to 
which we can trace it, is the frequent change in ; 
the position of the political centres. We see the 
Euphrates Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now the one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection ; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
position of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious significance which is in close union with 
their political advance ; for the deity presiding over 

place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiquity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of affairs can now be traced back, 
thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 
Telloh and Mppur, to about 3500 b.C., though it 
should be added that the chronology beyond 2500 
B.C. is still quite uncertain. Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for the earlier periods, and 
indeed, according to some scholars, we are not 


justified in passing much beyond 3000 B.C. for 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest period known to us we find Eridu, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ur, Gishban, Nippur, 
Erech, Larsa, and Isin (or Nisin) among the cities 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
position. In the northern portion, again, lay 
Kish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, youngest of 
all, Babylon, From the testimony of the in- 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age of these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup- 
poses a long anterior political history as well as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important r61e may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our disposak 
Thus we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at one time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place — the god Ea — sur- 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the political importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities in the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powerful than 
Nippur, the chief god of the latter yields to none 
in tne honours accorded to him. He is not only 
invoked hy the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
known as Bel, ‘ the lord ’ ;par excellence ; and, long 
after Nippur has passed into the background of 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains his place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally difierent conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between poli- 
tical position and religious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank acquired by its patron deity. 

The precise order or supremacy exercised by the 
various political centres lias not yet been deter- 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect definiteness. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag-kush-anna, was Erech or Shirpurla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the king’s 
homage to En-lil or Bel, while his title Gord of 
Kengi ’ points to control over a large district— per- 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. The most 
serious rival to En-shag-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En-sliag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish ; its rulers no longer call themselves kings, 

; but patesis, Le, ‘governors.’ With some inter- 
ruptions, during which the former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its supremacy in turn 
to other places, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpurla — one of whose rulers, Lugal- 
zaggisi, calls himself ‘king of the world,’ and claims 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 

* Bee Wincfcler in Helmolt’s History of the World (1903), vol. 
iii pp. 8-10. 
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ranean. Tlie glory of Gishban, however, appears 
to have been of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kish, extend- 
ing their rule far into the south, and including 
in their domain hotli Nippur and Shirpurla in 
the south. The most famous of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his son Naram-Sin, the 
fanie of whose exploits, involving military expedi- 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to Sargon 
more particularly a senii-legend«ary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.C. are known, 
and some of their exploits, ^ \vhich show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, 'within the^ period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibljr for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nan^, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian i 
period (despite the general tendency in both 
Babylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipped at different centres in one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have played in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period — 
perhaps earlier even, as in the case of Eridu and 
Nippur, than the date of our oldest sources. 

hluch more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced back to 
about 3000 B.C. Its kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpurla. While the king- 
dom of Ur, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to c. 2600 B.C., it was 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities— 
at one period to Isin, probably to the north of 
Erecdi—some of whose rulers {c. 2700-2500 B.C.) 
claim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, wdiich, for a short 
time at least {c. 2300 B.C.), succeeds in bringing the 
kingdom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2. A new era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of which until’ c. 2300 B.C. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the gradual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixtii member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (c. 2250 
B.C.), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, efforts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts — comprised under 
the term Chaldma , — to secure their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects the greatest, effort of 
the Euphrates Valley to rise to a position as a world - 
empire, was founded by Chaldaeans ; but, amidst all 
the vicissitiides of the seventeen centuries following 
Hammurabi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
cajutal of the country, while the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 
portance as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
^aise of Shirpurla, Kish, Gishban, Agade, and Isin, 
dbsappear from the foxeground of history entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
c. 2400 to 639 B.C. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to which the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
rep"esents a foreign invasion of the country from 
the in^-erior or the western coast of Arabia, and 


marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that liad probably been going on 
for some time before the denoumnmt is readied 
under ganiiuurabi, c. 2250 B.C. The successors of 
Hammurabi maintain their supremacy till c. 2100 
B.C., when they are forced to yield to invaders 
who appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (c. 1730 to 
c. 1150 B.C.); and, although the Kassite ruleis 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of Isin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this time onwards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the north (where meanwhile 
a powerful kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the two factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent, the relation- 
ship with Assyria, —as this northern kingdom 
was called, — which had at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became^ hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes pari 
passu with the decline of Babylonia, until at the 

, close of the 12th cent, an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser L, reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is signiticant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldma does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district — divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another— maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay triljute to Assyria during certain 
periods. On the whole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomfitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dependence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the 'throne — with some excep- 
tional periods, when it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced tlieir choice (some favourite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians, 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government, — this was due, in tlie first instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms ; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any offence 
offered to the great gods of the south,— whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon — the god Marduk— his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god, — Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar, — ^they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
on the whole maintained his position down to the 
fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is signifi- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of B.C. 539, the hrst act of the 
conqueror was to pay his devotion to Marduk, as 
whose deputy he claims to act. This commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the religious point of view, 
of the period following upon gammurabi. It 
opens a new era in the religious history of Baby- 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political and 
religious conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
With Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate_ the position of the other 
gods of the great religious centres towards him. 
The older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
with the state of affairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of Babylon as the centre of government 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before Hammurabi’s days 
had been reduced writing, were re-shaped so as 
to accord to Marduk the glory and rank due to 
him. Older gods, of whom stories were related, 
had to make way for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
meaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not affect the position of Marduk, or 
the theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria, when they came to Babylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no effort to put 
their chief deity — Ashur — in Marduk’s place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invocations ; and, when the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chaldmans, 
tlie rulers, though the two most important repi'e- 
sentatives of them bore names compounded with 
the godNebo (Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
witli their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
tion to the great Marduk. The new city of Babylon 
reared by them \\^as essentially Marduk’s metropolis. 

6. Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
the cult. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed c. 1800 B.c., set 
out as patesis or ‘ governors ’ of the city of Ashur, 
situated on the Tigris; and it is the god of this 
place — likewise known as Ashur — who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. But, 
while Marduk remains attached to the place where 
his cult originated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria ; and, whether the seat 
of government is at Calah or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as his guidance of the kings and of their 
armies. Parallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we have Ashur standing at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to which Assyrian history can be 
traced back* down to the fall of Nineveh in 606 
B.C. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a work of systematization which results in estab- 
lishing a court of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and leader. 

iii. Relation of the Culture and Religion 
OF Assyria to those of Babylonia. — It will 

* The existence of a city and district, A-mar, identical with 
Ashur, which represents a later designation of the god as well 
as of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
the days of gammurabi. See Scbeil, ‘Code de Hammdurabi,^ 
epl. iv. 65-64 (jD^Ugation m PetB&t M^rmirea^ \y, iTesstes 
Ei’.amiteihSdmttiqueSt ii.]). 


have become clear from the above sketch, that, 
corresponding to the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Assyria, it was in the south that 
culture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria is a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The temples and palaces 
of Assyria were modelled upon those in Babylonia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
was far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of clay — which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more originality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, as a great military power, it was 
natural that Assyria should likewise have developed 
her own methods of attack and defence ; but, in all 
that pertains to the cult and to general religious 
doctrines, the originality of the Assyrians mani- 
fests itself only in the adaptation to their own con- 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the outcome of the activity 
of a long series of generations of priests serving in 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south. When Assurbanipal, probably in imita- 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he was obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of which the literary productions of the past — epics, 
myths, legends, collections of omens, rituals and 
magical incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept ; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legacy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions. 

The relationship between the religion of Baby- 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as were 
called for by the different conditions prevailing in 
the north, and which led, in the case of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank occupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
days of gammiirabi. We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north- 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in the Euphrates Valley. 

iv. Origin of Babylonian Culture.— A ques- 
tion that suggests itself at this point, and which 
must be considered before we advance to a con- 
sideration of some of the details of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, involves the probleui as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 

exiod to which we can now trace back Babylonian 

istory we already find this culture in an advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beginnings 
must be placed as early at least as 4000 B.C.— . 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the question 
whether the culture is of Semitic or non-Semitic 
origin. The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley w^ere non-Semites, to 
whom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest script 
— an essentially hieroglyphic system — are to be 
attributed. To this people the name Sumerian (or 
Sumero-Akkadian) is given, and it is held that the 
Smites— the Babylonians in the later sense— upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
cultuxe, developed it still Mrther, and adapted the 
script to the expression of ideas in their own Semitic 
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tongue. This view, however, is opposed by a 
small but powerful minority, led by the distin- 
guished Prof. Joseph Halevy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby- 
lonian culture, including, therefore, the script. 
The controversy which has raged for many years 
cannot be regarded as deiinitely settled,* nor is it 
likely to be until etlinology is in a position to 
reinforce or to controvert the arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of language and 
archaiology. Meanwhile, it may be said tliat 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates "V alley, admirably adapted as 
a meeting-ground for races of various origin, actu- 
ally contained in early times a population of a 
mixed character ; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear tliat the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have cogni- 
zance. The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as those found in the latest ; nor do the methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other clianges than those due to natural 
development. Nowhere is there a molent break 
with the past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic,— and on this point there is - 
general agreement, — there is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 
consideration naturally does not solve the question 
of origins, for it may properly be argued that the 
non-Semitic stratum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by th(3 Semites at the period to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justines the contention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from supposedly 
non -Semitic features. If, therefore, there is a non- 
Semitic stratum to the culture which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian history, it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, and as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char- 
acter of the Babylono - Assyrian religion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as tlie probably 
non-Grecian elements existing in Greek culture 
affect the essential unity of what we have been 
taught to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian culture must not be con- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
script and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a language as Sumerianj the position to which 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
‘ Sumerian ’ method of writing thousands of years 
after a far more suitable one bad been evolved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylonians, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards the far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the script employed by the 
Babylonians ; and the fact that these conclusions 
are_ brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical processes from a certain starting- 
point, only accentuates the difficulty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fulfilled the obligation which obviou^y rests 

It will be Buflacient to refer for details of this controversy to 
Weissbach’s monograph, Du Sumerische J?Vac;e (Leipzig, 1898) 
admirable as a summaiy, but which leaves the question pretty 
much where it wag. 
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upon them of defining the character of the Sumeria® 
language in a manner acceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to N\hich it belongs.* 

Under these circumstfinces, the attitude of re- 
serve is still further justified on the part of those 
wdio are content to wait for ‘more light* before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory in its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion wliich is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 

The sketch furnished at the outset of this article 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationship be- 
tween religion and the political history of the 
two countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History of the Religion ; the first 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(c. 3500 B.C.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under IJammurabi (a. 2250 B.C.) ; the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldman empire under Nabopoks- 
sar (625 B.C.) ; the third covering the short exist- 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.C. The Assyrian religion, in so 
far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
the second period, although it extends into the 
third— from c. 1800 B.C. down to the fall of Nineveh, 
606 B.C. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character. — The further division of the general 
subject into {a) the Pantheon, (^') the Religious 
Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results from the char- 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 
of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, which consists 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers j 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as preserved chiefly in the copies of the royal 
library unearthed at Nineveh t) ; and (3) in the 
archaeological results— still rather meagre — of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu- 


V. The Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon.— The 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be defined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, with which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which affected his aims and 
his welfare. Each centre had its special patron 
deity, and this deity — in most cases conceived as 
masculine — was brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powders most com- 
monly chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones per- 

* The view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. 0. 
Donner — an eminent authority on this group— in an appendix tc 
Haupt’s monograph, Die Akkadische Spraohe (Berlin, 1881). It 
should also be stated that, since the appearance of Haupt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char- 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero- Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler’s remarkable confession : ‘ All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any language of the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neighbouring nations or of those 
still living, must be abandoned’ (in Helmoit’s History of the 
IPorZd (1903), voL iii. p. 6), 

t The recent discovery by J, H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, justifies the hope that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from ‘ originals’ instead of from the copies prepared by 
the scribes of Assurbanipal. See Hilprecht’s account of the 
Nippur library in Eocplorations in Bible Dmids in the Nine- 
teenth Century^ pp. 5Q9-5B2, 
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sonified as gods. The independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no doubt, of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is sufficient to account 
for the fact that there should thus arise a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
was only as a result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worshipped in the most im- 
portant centre came to be the sun-god ^ar excel- 
lence, and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. This process 
of concentration was not necessarily carried out 
with consistency ; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
niaintainecf in both, or a compromise was etfected 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 
the sun at the tlilierent seasons of the year or in the 
division of the day, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particularly 
singled out as the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsummer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent element, a 
youthful hero displaying his strength ; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would he invested with violence and destructive 
force — a grim warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, elfected as a com- 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will suffice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be called the theoretical factor in the develop- 
ment of the Babylonian religion. One of the main 
jifoblems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin- 
guish between original elements and such as have 
been imposed upon him (or her) by the attempts i 
at systematization that begin at an early period, ' 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of theo- 
logical thought, of wdiich traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to differentiate 
the popular conceptions connected with a deity 
from those unfolded in the schools. So, when two 
gods are viewed as father and son — like Ea and 
Marduk — or as father and daughter— like Sin (the 
moon-god) and Ishtar — or as master and servant 
— like Shamash (the sun -god) and Ishum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the tire-god) — the process in- 
volved is not the same in all. Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises effected 
between rival deities ; but in some instances, as in 
the case of Ea and Marduk, popular thought is 
involved in specifying the refationshm between 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
gods indicate the absorption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may he regarded as the work of ^ the 
schools in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of the pan- 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assyrian 
{intheon in fixing the number of really active 
cities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entirely disappear. 
Tliey survive in invocations and incantations, the 
efficacy of which is supposed to he increased by the 
mimher of deities invoked : and also in proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia — where con- 
servative influences, emanating from the popular 
phases of the religion, have freer play. 

'burning by way of illustration to the historical 


and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
garded as belonging to the really active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large — between twenty and 
thirty, — if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sway, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 
proper names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
to this period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusu, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as any 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introduced into the historical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the five or six most prominent gods of the period 
are represented, — notably Sin, Ea, Ishtar, En-lil, 
or Bel, — by far the larger majority are such as are 
not found in these inscriptions at all. This may 
be due in part to the still limited historical material 
that we possess for this earliest period ; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusu, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities — ^notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
But, making due allowance for the possible increase 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the text in question 
belong to a difterent category, and will not, with 
some possible exceptions, be encountered in his- 
torical inscriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter in proper 
names are the old local gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places where their cult was carried on ; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a superior rank, rendering them 
worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If we now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, we encounter the same 
preponderance in fche number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period. To be sure, our copies of these incanta- 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed out, that the originals 
belong to the second millennium before our era, if 
not to the third ; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper 
names of the earliest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves. In the ‘ Shurpu ’ series, as published 
by Prof. Zimmern, about 150 deities are introduced, 
as compared with 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the first period ; and not only are a number of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but, wffiat is more, 
even the foreign ^ods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. These incantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when 11 great gods constitute practically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes the contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 

* See the evidence on the basis of which Scheil (Textes 
MamiUs-Simitiques, i. p. 2) places this ruler before 4500 b.c.— 
a date which scholars like Winckler would now reduce b^ about 
one thousand years. 
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the gods who, in consequence of jDolitical and other | 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser- 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
help or relief, leads to the retention of the old local 
deities ; and this is done without reference to the 
selective process that has led to singling out a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
first-rate importance. 

In proper names, accordingly, and in incantation, 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
phases of the Bahylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand in a certain contrast 
bo the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologians. We are thus prepared, in the 
historical and votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the succeeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely local significance, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of protecting powers ; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced by a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctua.ries 
over others, and in part due to the attempts at 
systematization of the pantheon, begun by the 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and continued as political and social cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

In time this systematization reacts on the popular 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, for ail 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
beliind the ‘ official * form as revealed in the scien- 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and astro- 
logical texts, and in the official inscriptions of the 
rulers, which were naturally produced under the 
prevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to discuss to which of these two phases of the 
religion the preference is to be given. Both must 
be studied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the case of the pantheon it is 
obvious that due consideration of its systematiza- 
tion by the priests must be our guide in an en- 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its general character. 

(A) The chief deities, — !, Ann, Bel, and 
Ea. — Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the aimosphere above the earth, ; 
and a god of the watery element. These three j 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the | 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of ; 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further arguments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
but is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Of the three gods, — ^Anu representing heaven, Bel 
the earth, and Ea the water, — Bel andEa we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
worship was centred in a well-defined locality. 
Bel, written ideographically En4il, was the chief 
god of Nippur in northern Babylonia, and the 
prominence at one time of Nippur is illustrated 
by the title Be/, i,e. ‘lord,’ which became the 
common designation of En-lil. Ea belongs to the 
extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship was 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf. The name ‘En-lil* merely de- 
scribes the god as a powerful demon; but from 
other sources we^ know that he was conceived also 
as an atmospheric deity, who manifested himself 
in ritorms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ea, on the other hand, was a water spirit ; and one 


can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water — the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to him, and which led directly to the shore- 
less ocean— should have led to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in general. As for 
Anu, while we find even as late as the 12th cent. 
B.C. that his cult was specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 
general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His wor- 
ship in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religious centres, and, what- 
ever local associations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
before our era, when we already find Anu gener- 
ally written without the usual sign before deities, 
and designated simply as the ‘ heavenly ’ or ‘ ex- 
alted ’ one.f One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Ann, to regard 
the name, together with the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality is of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinctly to a 
theological system — is part and parcel of a }Veltan~ 
schauung which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which from the schools may have 
made its way to the peopl e. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it : 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever the origin of the 
name may have been. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common with 
the chief god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the triad was invoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the water deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entirely keep the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and Ea apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of GudeaJ (c. 3000 B.C.) we 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-lil, 
inserted between the latter and Ea. Nin-hharsag § 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nexion with the triad shows that the Babylonian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gndea’s 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the 11th cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, appears as Nm- 
maJeh, ‘ the great lady ’ — dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur — and assigned a place behind. Ea. Be- 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agumkakrime (c. 1650 B.O.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
whereas towards the close there is associated with 
each one of tiie three a consort, thus furnishing 
the series Anu and An turn, Bel and Belit, Ea and 
Damkina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 

* D6r— in southern Babylonia, Rawl. v, 66, col. i. 14. 

t ‘ heaven ’ + the phonetic complement wt. This is the 
usual form ; but various others occur, e.y. iln with the deter- 
minative for ‘god,’ and the phonetic writings JlM-wf-wm with 
and without the determinative for ‘god.* See liadau, Creation 
Story of Genesis, 17, note 2. 

I Inscription B, col. viii. 45-48. 

§ Signifying ‘ lady of the mountain.* 
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of Eridu respectively, whereas Antum is an arti- 
ficial figure introduced into tlie pantheon under 
the influence of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invocation of the triad, all traces of 
the old association of Bel and Ea with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 
position in the triad served to maintain his cult 
long after Nippur had lost its political supremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as E-km\ ‘the 
mountain house,’ became a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came from all sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of En-shag- 
kush-annu* (c. 3500 B.C.), En-lil, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,’ main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the case of a ruler like Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Erech (c. 3500 B.O.), whose capital is not at Nippur, t 
We do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to find 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not affected by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the difierentia- 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe.! 
Even in those inscriptions of the first period of 
Babylonian history in which En-lil does not occupy 
the first place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna- turn,! and in one of 
Gudea,§ his supremacy is still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
girsu, who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other centres, like Agade, 
Ur, and Kish, present offerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel of Nippur ; and it is not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established its capital in the city of Babylon 
(c. 2300 B.c.) that we encounter an attempt to de- 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to a position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was empha- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘ lord,’ and the old legends and traditions were like- 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the ‘ Bel ’ 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the ‘ Bel ’ of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the 18th cent. B.C. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coming from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance. Ij 

There are good reasons for believmg that the 
Kassites made a deliberate effort to reinstate En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. For five centuries the 

* Hilprecht, Old Babyl. Xnscr, i 2, 3STos. 90, 91.- 

t Hilprecht, No. 87, col. i.l. 

t Gudea, galet A, col. i. 6. 

§ Inscription D, col. i. 3. 

II See the votive inscriptions of Kassite kings published by 
Hilprecht (Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i., Nos. 28-82), which 
with few exceptions are dedicated to En-lil or his consort Nin-Ul 
or Belit. In the ‘ boundary ’ inscriptions dating from this period 
(see KeilinsohriftUche B^liothek, iv. pp. 56-63), it is also sig- 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after Shamash, and even the 
god Adad in one instance is given the preference over him. 


Kassites held sway ; and, though at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
in inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place immediately behind the triad,* though not 
invariably so.f 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired sufficient 
strength to threaten the independence of Baby- 
lonia, again leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the gods. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the States in the south becomes 
closer, and tliis condition linds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, — • who in virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake his position by playing oft’ other gods against 
him. His supremacy becomes so secure that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Babylonia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to he a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers ; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of tlie earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
greater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in a measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
of Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations. 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Eridu — the original seat of the Ea cult — to 
determine the course of development that led to 
Ea’s being singled out from among other water 
gods that were worshipped in early days, to 
fecome the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
cliief deities or power. Analogy might suggest 
that Eridu,$ at the time that it still lay directly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im- 
portant political centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity rose into prominence in connexion 
with the political fortunes of the place. There is, 
however, no evidence to justifj^ the claim that 
Eridu ever occupied such a position ; and, since 
our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia 
now goes hack to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridu as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
religious % but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to En-ki or Ea, who is called the king of Eridu. 11 
In the religious literature, likewise, Eridu appears 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient Babylonia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities of the south. To a late day the 

*So m the inscription of the days of Marduknadinakhe 
(e. 1100), Eawlinson, iii. 43, ool. iii. 31. 

t e.ff. itawlinson, iii. 41, col. ii. 26, Marduk occupies the fourth 
place after the triad, being preceded by Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar. 

t Now represented by the mound A huShahrein, situated at 
some distance from the mouth of the Euphrates. 

§ Bur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, (c. 2600 B.c,), refers to the 
oraole-tree at Eridu (Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscrq/tions, 
i. 1, No. 19, 6), and among the titles of Ur-Ninib of the same 
dynasty we find one which designates him <i6. No. 18, 6-7) as 
* fulfilling the commands of Eridu.* 

Inscription of Entemena (Thureau-Pangin Hn 
d*A.8sytiologu, col. iv, &~7). 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Gulf ; and sincej as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanctity, to the prominent posi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia— notably in the 
numerous incantation texts — plays a greater role 
than Ea. He is apt to be appealed to, first of all ; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the cause of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in effecting a cure. 
He is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system current in Babylonia, was the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 
ortions of the religious literature suggests, in- 
eed, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu ; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the incantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Babylon, which 
was naturally jealous of anything that seemed to 
aft’ect the pre-eminence of Marduk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the rdle of Ea ; but he 
is represented as doing this with the full consent 
of Ea, who became in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 
proud of the achievements of his son, and rejoicing 
in the latter’s supremacy. Marduk’s name is 
either associated in the religious texts with that 
of Ea, so that both are represented as performing 
in concert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone ; or Ea is depicted as asking his son to 
act for him. This re - editing and adaptation of 
the ancient literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconciliation between the claims of fia and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus been brought 
about, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sanc- 
tuary to Ea was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk’s own temple in the city of Babylon. 

Ann is practically entirely freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men — a deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the conception of Anu represents the highest 
point reached in the spiritualization of the Baby- 
lonian religion. He is the * lofty god,’ and it is 
significant that as early as the days of Ham- 
murabi t he is in fact designated simply ilu ‘god.’ 
At no subsequent period, either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- 
ception of Ann, although it must be borne in 
mind that the actual step of regarding one god as 
embodying the essence of all others was not taken 
in gammurabi’s days, nor was it taken in later 
days despite certain appearances to the contrary. ^ 
While not entering to the same extent as id Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the coneep- 

* Galled, Cannes by Berosns in his account of this tradition 
Ancient Fragments ( 2 nd 57). 
t ‘ Code de Hammourabi,’ col. i. 46, etc. (ed. Scheil, Tecctes 
mamUm-SSmitiqueSyii. 

J See below, p. 650, and Jastrow, XHfi, Bsligion JBaliylmima 
und Amrlem, p. 203, note 1. 


tion of Anu as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of the Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that this 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad has his 
peculiar origin, and retains his peculiar place out- 
side of the rank accorded to him in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 
lace in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 
utes to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things which eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
greater extent than is the case with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to throughout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excelle7ice, whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving suffering in general. 

2. Ishtar. — We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods_ of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
wLen this is not the case, the consort of En-lil 
or Bel, under the form of Nin-kharsag^ appears 
occasionally as a fourth member associatea with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the general belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity w^as 
supposed to have a partner — who, however, is 
generally merely his pale reflexion. The case is 
different, however, in the association of ^ Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuary was known 
as E-kur, ‘ mountain-house,’ the fact that this 
name is subsequently replaced by a more general 
one, Nin-makh, which lias the force of ‘ great 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth member 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
w'e are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without which heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, from a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
independent position is recognized. The general 
name by which the goddess comes to be known is 
Ishtar. She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
due, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
designated as Nin-khai'sag^ may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel cult of Nippur \vas still in the ascendency, 
and when naturally the consort of this god— who 
was called Belit, ‘lady’ par excellence, as En-lil 
was called Bel— had the distinction of representing 
the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 
this may be, the choice of the later and specific 
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designation Ishtar, as the name of the great god- ' 
dess, is due to intiuences emanating again from 
the city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-maldi used as one of 
the designations of the chief goddess.* 

That the name Ishtar — conveying in all proba- 
bility the force of ‘leading/ ‘overseeing,’ from a 
stem a^dru — also originated in the city of Babylon, 
cannot be definitely stated, but seems likely. The 
phonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
inscriptions of !Hammurabi,t and it would be 
natural for the priests of Babylon to use the name 
of a goddess who was worshipped^ in the capital ; 
by the side of Marduk as the designation of the j 
general life-producing power. That, at all event ! 
they were anxious to regard the associate of I 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 1 
etymology they proposed for the name of this | 
consort, wliose real name Sarpanitum (or SarpanH)^ 
ie., probably, the ‘ shining one,’ they converted into 
Zh'-hciWitiua, ‘ the seed-producing’ goddess. 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
rdles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religious centres had 
acquired a cei’tain, though restricted, importance. 
Thus at Erech, in the extreme south, there flour- 
ished the cult of a goddess known as Nand, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her-— a war-goddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in later texts is identified with , 
Ishtar. Again, at another ancient centre, Shir- 
puiia, we find the cult of a goddess Nind, who is | 
regarded as the sister of the chief god of the place, ' 
Nin-girsu, and whose special function appears to | 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
called the great divining queen of the gods, and it 
is to her that Gudea, one of the most famous 
rulers of the place (c. 3000 B.C.), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs him.J 
Ishtar absorbs the rdle of both Nan^ and Nin§,, 
and hence, side by side with her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of $ammurabi as the great war- 
goddess who stands by the king’s side in the midst 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even inore promi- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thoughts and activities were so largely occupied 
with military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a warlike and fierce character. While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found among the Assyrians, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and as co- 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pictured as armed with 
bow and arrow, and it is likewise she who, like 
Nina, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encourage her favourites — the kings— by reassuring 
messages. Again, a goddess Anunit, who, as the 
name indicates, stood in some relationship to Ann, 
the god of heaven, becomes a form of Ishtar ; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the rOle of other 
of the chief goddesses of the religious and political 
centres of the ancient Babylonian cities, such as 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chief 

*The temple erected in Babylon in honour of tins goddess 
has recently been excavated by the Gennan expedition. See 
Mittheilungm der Dmtschen Orient, OeselUchaft^ Nos. 4 and o ; 
and also Delitzscb, im Lmde des einstigen Parctdiesea, pp. 
38,39. 

t See King, Inscriptions of ffammurabi, i, No. 34, 6. 9, 15. 
and 23, ish-ta-ra-a-tim a^vosidy used in the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ 

t See Thureau-Dangin’s article, *Le SongedeGoudea' (Comptes 
de 1901, pp. 112 128). 
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deity of Shirpurla, who at one time acquired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

^ The extent to which this process of concentra- 
tion was carried is illustrated by the common 
use of the term ishtar, particularly in religious 
texts, in the sense of ‘ goddess ’ ; and from it a 
plural ishtardte is formed, with the signification 
‘ goddesses.’ While, therefore, the other goddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities — their 
pale reflexions — continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specific deity is confined to the associate 
of the chief god — Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A. certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his- 
3U»ricai texts, followed from the attempt to con- 
centrate the attributes of all the important 
goddesses— important by virtue of the part once 
played by the centres in which as consorts of male 
deities they were worshipped — in a single person- 
age. Ishtar is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by himself 
without wife or olfspring ; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side of Marduk, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might be 
taken as representing the relationship of a wife 
to her hasband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the role of the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the BUit of 
Babylonia, though Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel ; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
with Marduk in the relationship of consort to the 
chief male deity. Yet tlie amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a special consort Sarpanit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no difficulty to the Ba%lonian theo- 
logians, to whom Ishtar was essentially the goddess 
of life and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the role of the great 
war-goddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory. 

3. Sin.—Next to the triad and the great mother- 
goddess, the worship of the two great orbs of light 
— the moon and the sun— is a feature of the Baby- 
lonian religion that clings to it from the earliest 
period of which we have any record, down to the 
latest. It is impossible to say definitely that the 
cult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
goes, was enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justifies the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
general way it may be said that the moon cult 
is coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship corresponds more to the frame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among a 
people that has reached the agricultural stage. 
This generalization, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of value, provided it be not pushed to the extreme' 
of denying the possibility of sun Avorship in the 
pre-agricultural period of the Semites. The move- 
ments of nomads in Arabia— the home par excel’ 
knee of the Semites— taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally served as 
an important guide. The more regular changes in 
the 01 ^ of night and the briefer period in which 
these regular changes run their course, constituted 
further features that helped to emphasize the im- 


portance of the moon as a medium for the calcu- 
lation of time. liowever this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seats of 
moon worship — Ur and IJarran (or 5aran), — and 
the sanctuaries at botii places retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon-god is 
Sin, The meaning and etymology of this name 
are not yet clear ; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Nannar, which, signifying ‘the one who 
gives light’ or ‘place of light,’* appears to have | 
been used at one time as a genuine name and not ! 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at ^arran. Besides the two places 
named, there were, no doubt, other places in Baby- 
lonia where the moon cult flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominence of Ur and Uarran 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a special significance. The moon -god is ordi- 
narily designated ideographically En-zu^ which 
describes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,’ and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the con- 
ceptions connected with Mm. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lugalzaggisi + enumerates JEn-zii among 
the gods serving as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon-god of the city of Ur. The cultivation 
of ^ the science of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association of 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens ; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating in the development of this science was 
the belief in the influence of the position and 
movements of the stars upon the fate of the indi- 
vidual, the wisdom of Sin was to a large extent 
coextensive with the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. Hence the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
who sends dreams. He is addressed as the lord of 
decisions, the god who gives counsel ; and if in 
later times it is Shamash— the sun-god — rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominence which Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of culture, and 
whicli led to the relegating of Sin to a second- 
ary position. Sin’s traits as the illuminator like- 
wi.se continue to be dwelt upon both in historical 
texts and in the hymns composed in his honour ; 
and, with the tendency to lay stress on the ethical 
X)hase of the natures of the gods, the light diflused 
by Sin becomes a symbol of his function in reveal- 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. As a protection against the workings 
of the mischievous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently made 
in the incantations to the moon-god ; but here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de- 
velopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro- 
tection ascribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
with another god — Ea, who through various causes 
becomes the god of humanity par eiccellence — as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 
greater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun’s light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an oraSe god in the 
place of Sin, but exalts the sun-god to ^e position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 

* So Lehmann, ZeUichrift fur Assyriologiey xvi. p. 406. 
t Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscriptions, i. 2, No, 87, coLi. 21-22. 


the god who far above any other reveals wrong- 
doing and brings wickedness to light. Sin, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As he no longer entered into the daily life of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commercial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which charac- 
terizes the addresses to such gods as Shamash, 
Ea, and Marduk. He retains his supreme position 
among the gods ; but, calm and cold as his light, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due chiefly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancient centres as Ur and 
Uarran were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that he continued to be a member of a second 
great triad, consisting of Sin, Ishtar, and the sun- 
god. 

4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergai. — We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing popu- 
larity of the sun cult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theology established by the influence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
among agricultural communities that such a cult 
acquires a popularity corresponding to the import- 
ance of the .sun in the life of the people. Hence 
the phenomenon, which at first sight may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship — Sippar in northern Babylonia and Larsa 
in the southern portion — the patron deity of Shk- 
pnrla (known as Nin-girsu) is a solar deity ; a god 
Nergal, worshipped in another important centre— 
Cutliah— is likewise a sun-god ; similarly, Za~mal~ 
mal, who belongs to an important city — Kish ; 
while Marduk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growing 
dignity of the city as the capital of the united 
Babylonian States, to become the official head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 

Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to cities and towns of minor importance 
that are distinctly solar in character. With that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentration of the god- 
desses of the more important centres in the person 
of a single goddess Ishtar, so in the course oi time 
these various local sun-gods came to be looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
By the side of a god, symbolical of the sun in 
general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the official Babylonian pantheon continues to 
recognize two other solar deities — one whose name 
is provisionally read Ninib, md the other Nergal — 
exclusive of Marduk, who, although a sun-god, also 
acquires, as already intimated, a unique position. 
The real reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to be 
sought again in the political and religious signifi- 
cance of the centres in which they were worshipped. 
That centre was, in the case of Nergal, the city of 
Cuthah, which is first referred to in an inscription 
of king Dungi of Ur (c. 2800 B.C.). As for Ninib, 
indications point to Ms identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
writing Nin-ib and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girsu are as yet unknovm to us. In 
the systeniatized Babylonian theology, however, 
the distinction between Shamash, Ninib, and 
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Nergal was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shainash was regarded as the sun-god 'par 
excellence and in general, Ninib was looked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergal as the sun of noon and of the 
summer season.* This differentiation was sug- 
gested by the two aspects which the sun as a great 
power of nature presents in a climate like that of 
Babylonia. It is, on the one hand, a beneficent 
power which, in the spring, drives away the rain 
and storms, and restores the life and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
ower which, during the hot season, by its too 
erce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suffering, and even causes ruin to the crops. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
personification of the sun in general, the name 
Shamash, having perhaps the force of ‘servitor,’ 
appears to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of the sun. And if it be borne in mind that, Wh in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, t the moon-god is, almost without 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu- 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘service’ 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the subservient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin. We have, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this phase is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippar and Larsa, 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches back 
to a high antiquity. Of the two, Larsa appears to 
have been politically the more important, whereas 
Sippar acquii'ed greater religious sanctity, from 
whLh we may perhaps conclude that it was the 
older of the two. That there is some historical 
coiiiiPAion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. E-harra (or 
E-hahhara), signifying ‘resplendent house.’ In 
the further development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Represented ideo- 
graphically as ‘ the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol of light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
storms and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the god who, among mankind, as in nature, 
brings about order and stability. As his light 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, which was pictured as ‘ dark- 
ness,’ out of the body of man. Shamash is there- 
fore frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, who can se- 
cure release from sufferiims by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. The symbolical rites pre- 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certain formulae are 
general]^ to be performed at daybreak, when the 
rule of Shamash begins. But not only evil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings hidden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 

* See Jeasen {Kosmologie, i*. -*57 to whom the indicatiou 
of this distinction is due, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler (Gesohichte hraelSt ii. p. 79), who 
is inclined to look upon Ninib as the symbol of the summer 
season. 

t An exception appears in the inscription of LugaJzaggisi 
(Hilprecht, Old JBab, Inscr. i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 20) ; but see the 
note on p. 67 of the present writer's BeUgwn JBal^loniem und 
ABsyriens* 


doer. His light thus becomes a symbol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which he is addressed both in hymns and in histori- 
cal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth.’ 
He is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 
justice, receiving the petitions of those who have 
been injured, and rendering a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurabi (c. 2250 B.c.) places at 
the head of liis famous Code of laws * a picture of 
Shamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 
the law's of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
justice and security to all the inhabitants of the 
land. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in designating him- 
self the king of righteousness,’ whicE is precisely 
the rffle in wiiich Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

By the^side of Shamash w'e not only find his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
minor deities (or spirits), wdio form, as it were, the 
court of the god. A god Biinene is pictured as liis 
chariot driver, and Kcttu (‘Right’) and Mesharu 
(‘Justice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that Btcnene w'as originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, wdio w^as overshadowed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant ; while Kettu and Mesharu 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
of justice, that have been personified as independent 
beings. 

Ninib, — As the sun-god associated more speci- 
fically witii the spring and morning, it is natural 
to find Ninib regarded as essentially an agricul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and wko 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un- 
lawful invasion or wdlful interference. A feature 
of Ninib which stands in close connexion wdth his 
position as an agricultural deity, is his absorp- 
tion of the rdle of numerous other gods, who, 
originally local patrons of the fields, are view'ed 
as merely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
w-e find Nin-gish-zidat Nin^shakh, Za-mcd-mal, 
Bun-pa^uddu, Zizanu^ Shedti, all once worshipped 
as independent gods, assimilated to Ninib in accord- 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent goddesses in the 
gi-eat Ishtar, and w'hicli led to making Shamash 
of Larsa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
god in general, thus gradually obscuring the numer- 
ous local sun cults that must once liave flourished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief deity in an important 
political centre — probably Shirpurla. As tiie 
patron of rulers whose position was due to their 
force of arms, Ninib (or Nin-girsut) was naturally 
also a god of w^ar, who appeared in the midst of the 
fray as a w'arrior fully armed. In hymns com- 

osed in his honour, Sinib is very frequently ad- 

ressed as the god of battle, whose strength is 
irresistible, and who leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rulers as the 
one wdio, with Nergal, presides over the sports- 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags— to which the 
Assyrians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashurnastrpal (B.c. 885- 
860), J are so devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
god of war par excellences and they fairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling Mm as the strong 

* English translation by Johns under the title, TM Old&A 
Code m tAe if (Edinburgh, 1903). 

t See above, p. 542h. 

X See Baw-lmson, i. 17, col. i. 1-17 ; Ninib as god of hunting 
with Nergal, ilawlinaon, i. 28, col, i 1, 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory is assured, Avho holds the sceptre 
in his hands ; the lord of lords, who drives along 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show the solar origin of the god in question. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been particularly 
emphasized ; whereas, among the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest period.* 

The consort of Ninib is Quia, also designated 
as Nin-Jcarrak, who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially in the invocation of 
the gods at the close of the boundary inscriptions, 
ajipears in the magic tests chiefly as the ‘ great 
physician ’ wdio provides healing for the sick. 

Nergal. — As the symbol of the great po^ver^ of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out deatli and suflering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
rdle of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Ira (or Gwa) ; f another was 
Ishum, more specifically a god of fire ; a third was 
Namtar, the plague-god par excellence ; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in which 
r51e Ira, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war ; but the most im- 
portant function assigned to Nergal in the sys- 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of the gods wdio 
preside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
lonian priests, in further development of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which we shall 
dwell in a subsequent section), set up two pan- 
theons —one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the diflerentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto been 
considering, exercised control over the living only, 
Avho upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods an i demons, how- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to secure protection from 
the spirits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the subter- 
ranean cave in which they 'were popularly supposed 
to be housed. Such protection could be gained 
only by an appeal to deities more powerhil than 
the demons ; but the gods so addressed w^ere quite 
difierent from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence— a 
prototype of the angel of death— was appropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether world pantheon. 
At his side was a consort, Eresh-kigal or Allatu, 
Slie is a kind of counterpart to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kigal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, wdio, besides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
Babyloiiian period, has been imearthed bv the German expedi- 
tion at Babylon {Mittheil. d. JOautsehen Orient. No. 10). 

t The former reading, Dibbarra, is to be abandoned. Although 
the correct reading is still uncertain, the probabilities are in 
favour of Ira, which is adopted by Zimmern, Keilinschiift&n 
u. d. Alte Testament, 

Nergal in his position as a member of the pan- 
theon of the living ; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so tliere are other deities, like 
Nin-gish-zida, whom ^y^i encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Ee- 
memhering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we need not he 
surprised to lind gods who belong to both pan- 
theons ; and, though there is no direct evidence for 
the fact, it seems likely that, as among the Greeks, 
most of tlie gods of the lower world were regarded 
as having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In sliort, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a lower 'world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature mytli, wdiich symbolizes the 
change of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain gods — more particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general— to the nether world during 
the season of rain and storms, when Nature herself 
seems to liave succumbed to the powerful Nergal 
and his consort. 

5. Adad.— Shaniash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its tW'ofold aspects as a beneficial and a harmful 
power. But, besides the destruction brought about 
by the fierce rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
and Assyria sufiered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive winds, during the wintry season, wliich 
lasted for almost six months. The god who, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Bamman, i.e. ‘the thunderer.’ He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo- 
sphere immediately above it, lias also the traits of 
a storm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are various 
other names by which the god is known fapait 
from numerous epithets), such as Marttt, Bier, and 
Bur, which may he taken as indications that he 
likewise, just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the rules of other local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals and in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning ; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely abserB; 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promi- 
nent rdle. But even the destructive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the fructification of the 
earth ; hence Adad is viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields. It was essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
oneself against his too great violence, which would 
result in havoc instead of blessing. His curse 
was particularly powerful ; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon tlieir enemies ly a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 
punish ! The ethical element is also introduced 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so frequently in hymns and in 
oracles as ‘ the lords of justice,’ the Divine judges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, according to which the 
specifically beneficial and specifically violent mani- 
festations of nature were combined to give ex- 
pression to the view that good and e'ul, blessings 
and curses, are dealt out on the basis of justice. 
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Tlie consort of Adad is Shala, who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 
plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad as are the consorts of some of the other 
gods. 

6. Marduk. — The political supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon c. 2250 B.C., and maintained 
with some interruptions, notably during the Kas- 
site rule (c. 1730 to 1150 B.C.), when the attempt 
was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
changes in the old Babylonian pantheon tnat one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two periods — the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With Babylon as the capital of the 
united States of the Euplirates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Origin- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more specifi- 
callv’, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ‘ the lord ’ par excellence ; 
and this supreme position is emphasized by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of Bel — 
hitiierto the designation of the chief deity of 
Nippur. Such a change involved a general shift- 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
Babylonian pantheon to one another, with the 
result that under the influence of tlie priests of 
Babylon an entirely new^ theological system wms 
evolved. Ancient myths were transformed so as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im- 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind — 
hitherto ascribed to Bel of Nipjmr, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru — were transferred to Mar- 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex- 
tent altered with a view^ to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
rei)resented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in his honour and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index of 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep- 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionably the steady 
growth of the hiarduk cult had its outcome in 
giving to the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 
While the cults of En-lil at Nippur, of Sin at Ur 
and 5arran, of Shamash at Sippar and Larsa, and 
of Ea at Eridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centimes of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as E-sagila, i,e. * the lofty house,’ became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it stood chapels and 
sanctuaries wrere erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
to all the chief gods, who could thus be worshipped 
in one place. True, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ea 
the father of Marduk ; but the dependence of 
Marduk upon Ea involved in such a relationship 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son, 

^ The Babylonian creation story in the final form 
in which it has come down to us may be taken as 
the topical illustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have been combined in this story to form a 
great ‘Marduk’ epic — a grand paean sung in his 
honour. The overthrow of Tiamat, the monster 
symbolical of the chaos that rules during the 
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rainy season, w^as probably accomplished by 
Marduk, as the sun -god who drives away the 
storms. But there are evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful being, Apm 
(‘ the deep’), who has been conquered by Ea ; and 
it w’^as the latter, no doubt, to whom, in one form 
of the story, the creation of mankind was ascribed. 
So in other versions, originating in different centres, 
we find other gods invested with this distinction. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed; and 
the gods themselves bestow fifty glorious names 
upon him — and thus transfer their own attributes 
and powers to the chief god of the city of Baby- 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour. 
Hence the interesting phenomenon that the origin- 
ally solar character of the deity crops out only in 
the ideographic method of writing his name as 
‘ child of the day,’ t and in incidental references ; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers distri- 
buted among the gods. 

His consort is generally Sarpanit — a name sig- 
nifying originally the ‘ shining one,’ but inter- 
preted as though compounded of z^r ‘seed’ and 
bdnitu ‘producing,’ so as to admit of identify- 
ing her with the mother-goddess Ishtar. This is 
actually done in hymns,:!: though the process is 
not, as a rule, completely carried out. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of the powerful 
Marduk, sharing in his glory without materially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo. — Opposite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there are good reasons for believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a supposi- 
tion best accounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Neho, holds a prominent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
making Neho the son of Marduk ; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year’s Bay, Nebo takes a part ; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latter part of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, after the 
formal visit of the son to his father. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
signals him out even from Marduk. He is the 
representative of wisdom ; and to him the art of 
writing is ascribed even by the priests of Babylon, 
who in their astronomical reports do not hesitate 
to mention Neho before Marduk-— a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
respect he bears an affinity to Ea ; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity— perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
Ea and Neho cults, though its precise nature is 
still unknown to us. Neho appears under the 
form Dumu^zi’zuah, which designates Mm as a 
son of the ‘ deep,’ here used for Ea. Berosns 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representing Ea — ^whose 
name appears in Syncellns’ extract from Berosns 
as Oan7ies%—a>& the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including waiting. Ea retains 
to the latest period the general attribute of 
wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind; but the specific trait of 

* See King, Sevm TahUts of Creation, i. pp. 94-111, 

t Delitzsch, Beitrage zur Assyr. il 628. 

te,g, Oraig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religiom Tesets^ tf 
Ko. 1, lines 12-26, 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by tlie Ass,Yrian scribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to conjecture that the northward 
course of culture, which led to the founding of the 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im- 
portant school there, wdth a moi’e special cultiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
vesting of Nebo with Ea’s attributes ; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the r61e formerly 
assigned to Ea, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to etiect 
a compromise between the present and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of Marduk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Eridu, even though his activity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. It is a feature of an established priesthood 
■ that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian pantheon the honour 
of Ea is protected by making him a member of the 
peat triad, whereas the real head of the pantheon 
is Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with carrying out his dictates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
ast w’^as less keenly felt, this process is still further 
eveloped, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an offset to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rival to the patron god of Assyria 
— Ashur, naturally placed at the head of the pan- 
theon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the Assyrian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They erected sanctuaries to this god in their 
capital, and proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Assurbanipal, in collecting the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his consort Tashmit (or Tashmitumb 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, ‘ opened his ears’ and in- 
structed him to make the wisdom of ancient times 
f'ccessible to his subjects. As originally a water 
god, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who causes the corn to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Tashmit^ but also 
known as Nand, plays an independent part. The 
name Nan^, properly belonging to the chief god- 
dess of Erech, indicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar— at least in 
the later ppiods— -while Tashmit is a purely arti- 
ficial creation. The name signifies ‘ revelation ’ ; 
and Tashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as ilu tashmHif i.e, ‘ god of revela- 
tion.’ Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con- 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 
Borsippa. 

8. Girru-Nusku.— Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the element of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fire-god commonly bears 
the name of (tmtw * (formerly read Gibil), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as NuskiLf 
Though decidedly to be classed among the great 
gods of the pantheon, Girru plays a rdle in the 
incantation texts rather than in the historical 
mscripticms of Babylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits ,* 

1 Keilmschriftm te. dm Alt& Testament, p. 411 

, rWith vanous by-fomis like Nashvkh, Nashhu, etc. See 
Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book^ pp. 12M4. 


and this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of tlie demons — in wood, wax, 
and other materials — were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of incantations ; and, as the images 
were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed.^ Night being a favour- 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, Nusku was 
brought into association with the moon -god; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is. v ith- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other liand, the possibility of diiferentiating Nusku 
from Girru is furnished by the relationship whi/di 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. ^ Like Nebt , 
Nusku is called ' the bearer of the brilliant sceptre’ 
and the ‘wise god’; and, when ideographica lly 
written, the god is designated as ‘ the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.’ Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Ann, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep, — 
with Ann by virtue of the belief which identified 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arts, of which 
Ea is the patron. While, therefore, in both in- 
stances the fire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it were, while Girru is accorded 
more general and less definite traits. The ethical 
phases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Girru, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forces that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measure follow the process 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and belonged probably to two different 
localities, in the rSigious literature this process 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is viewed as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

9. Ashur. — The dependency of Assyria upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
religious doctrines and rites. The contributions 
of the Assyi'ian liUrati to the religious literature 
preserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
limited in number and of a minor character. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions prevailing in Assyria, rather than 
original contributions ; and, similarly, in the rites 
observed in the temples of Assyria we have Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as -was needed, and 
still further elaborated. It is natural, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheon practically identical 
in character with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local cults continued to exist in large 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria ; but the 
movement whicli, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large number 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed what may he called the active 
pantheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
There we meet with the doctrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as Well as wdth the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, -who, to- 
gether with Ishtar, the symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods involied by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscriptions. 
That less attention -was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyrian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the city of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
of Assyrian rule. It was chiefly -when the Assyrian 
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kings wislied to emphasize their control over the 
affairs of Babylonia that they invoked the name of 
Marduk ; and even in such a case they preferred 
the name of En-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
as the designation of Marduk, disguised the close 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
called Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the Assyrian rulers at various 
periods endeavoured to play off Nebo against 
Marduk. It can hardly be accidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari III. (812-783 B.C.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust; and one feels likewise 
that when Assurbanipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
Uie rival Marduk in thus implying that the 
wisdom of Babylonia is the work of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
cognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur ; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pre- 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one figure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of Assyria. That 
the Assyrians, in thus raising the god of A-usar 
to a position at the head of the pantheon, had in 
mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in their avoidance of the latter, as just 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name Ashur, 
a modification of Ashir* which with the force of 
* overseer ’ or ‘ protector ’ is one of the titles given 
to Marduk. t The assonance between A-usar, the 
name of the oldest capital of Assyria, and Ashur, 
helped to bring about the introduction of Ashur 
as the name of the patron deity of the place, and 
from the god the name was extended to the city 
and to the country ; so that A-usar disappears 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian 
inscriptions Ashur applied to the god, to the 
city, and to the countiy or district of Assyria 
alike and without distinction. The god Ashur 
becomes so thoroughly identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the capital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
affects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity of A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god ; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. War was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to their more peace- 
fully inclined cousins in the south ; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 
side of the great and chief god of war. It is Ashur 

* In one of the oldest of Assyrian inscriptions — that of 
Irishtnn (o. 1730 b,c.)— the god of A-usar is called Ashir. See 
Meissner, Assyriologisehe Studim, i. p. 17. 

t «.p. Rawlinson, iv.2 57, obv. 82 ; Delitzsch, WeltscMpfUTigs- 
p. 155 ; K 2107, obv. 2. For the full proof of the views 
here advanced, see an article by the present writer, ‘ The god 
Ashur,’ in the 24th voL of the Jmrnal of the Armrimn 
Oriented Society, pp. 282-311. 


who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues to him, 
the Assyrians represented him by a standard sur- 
rounded by a winged disc, to wliich a picture of a 
warrior in the act of discharging an arrow was 
attached. This standard was carried into the 
camp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging his 
favourites — the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, accordingly, all victories were ascribed ; 
and so seeme was his position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur a special patron god — one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Sham ash — on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon. 

There was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic figure in the Assyrian 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa- 
tion with any other god. Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
had to yield to certain prerogatives possessed by 
Ea, as whose son therefore he was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nebo, Ashur, on 
the other hand, is childless, and acknowledges no 
other god as his father. What is even more note- 
worthy, although Ishtar is frequently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not his wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the case of all other 
deities. He rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the only god recognized 
by the Assyrians as exerting a real influence over 
his subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jahweh, 
who without consort or oflspring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de- 
velopment of every religion, leads to the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of a triad of gods 
standing far above the gods of the active pan- 
theon, so in Assyria this process has its outcome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
and who seems to suffice for all the needs of his 
subjects. This unique position of Ashur was first 
recognized by Sayce,* who goes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other circumstances, there 
might have developed as spiritualistic a faith as 
marked the growtli in Israel of Jahweh from a 
national to a universal deity. However this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com- 
posed in Ills honour, represents the closest approach 
to a monotheistic conception of the Universe, de- 
spite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotamia. 

(B) Minor deities, — Besides the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely con- 
fine ourselves, the historical texts, the religious 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way he included under the term ‘minor.’ To a 
large extent, the cult of these deities is of a purely 
local character ; and it is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Sargon i. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 

* Hibbert Lectures on The Religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrktns, p. 129; also Gifford Lectures oa The Melioiom of 
Egypt and Babylonia, p, ZiQ. 
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hand, gods of merely local significance are intro- ! 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 
religions literature, and more particularly in in- 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist- 
ance of as many deities as possible in the struggle 
against evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of niany 
other gods besides those recognized in the official 
pantheon as belonging to the first rank. We have 
already liad occasion to refer to some of these 
minor gods and goddesses, whose rdles were gradu- 
ally absorbed by some important god to whom 
they hore a resemblance. Thus we have seen that 
solar cults centring around Nin - gish - zida, Nin- 
girsu, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, and others, are all 
represented in the official pantheon by Ninih. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Agam, as we have seen, 
Nan^ the goddess of Erech, Nin^ associated 


with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Nin^, and 
Annnit connected with Agade, became in the 


course of time merely names of the great Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera- 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in incanta- 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, signifying * mighty king,’ and his 
consort N in-sun, ‘the destructive lady,’ who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may he identical 
with Nan^; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Nergal. — A dis- 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, the ‘lady of 
Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near the 
Persian Gulf ; and the name of her temple, Ish- 
gutur, i.e. ‘the court for all peoples,’ testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshippers. — A goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to tlie 
days of Assnrhanipal as a synonym of fertility. — 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rulers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side{c. 3000 B.C.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.c. 705-681), a god Ea-di (probably an ideo- 
graphic designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-ilu, a town situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-girsu, known as Bau, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included in 
the official pantheon as one of the great deities, 
hut for the absorption of the r6le of Nin-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-girsu is more particularly connected 
with Girsu, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Bau belongs to another quarter of the town (or 
district) known as Uru-azaggay ‘the glorious city,’ 
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where her temple stood. As the ‘ mother of Shir- 
purla’ and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 
pictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 
It is she who grants success to the labours of the 
tillers of the soil. The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 


to Bau the power and glory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zag-muk, celebrated as the New Year’s Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the rble of another goddess 
Ga-tum-dug, from whom, however, she is still dis- 
tinguished m the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A god of the solar type, Dmnu-zi, ‘ child of life,* 
appears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Bahy Ionian period ; and, besides continuing to play 


an important rdle in the eschatology of the Baby 
lonians, survives in the name of the fourth Baby 
Ionian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and in the religions literature 
the names of the deities are written ideograpliically, 
we cannot be certain in all cases whether an ideo- 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered; 
but the enumeration of lists of gods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning ot 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us to gathe\ 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history ; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
[Hammurabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 
given to the development of a theological system 
by the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Lngalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 B.c., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.C., and l)y Gudea (c. 
3000 B.C.). Lugalzaggisi t invokes the following 
: ten deities : En-lil (Bd), Anu, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Innanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kbarsag (or 
Belit), Shid, and Nin - agid - khadu. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob- 
ably purely local deities. Gudea’s largest listj 
embraces eighteen deities : Anu, En - lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Ninfi, Nin-dara, Ga- 
tum-dug, Bau, Innanna (or Ishtar), Shamanh, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-mar, Dumu zi- 
zuah, and Nin - gish - zida. Of those not as yet 
referred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-zi-zuab, it is sufficient to 
remark that they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The first named is a solar deity, whose , 
r61e appears to have been absorbed by Nin-gir5n. 
The same appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dun-shagga. Ishum is merely another 
designation of the tire-god Girru, while Dumu-zi 
znab, i,e. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a water deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merely 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified with Marduk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct 
deities in the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the rulers before gamniuraM ; but that this number 
is far from exhausting tlie minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish- 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.C., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.C.H Some of the gods 
thus utilized in the formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin — Elamitic and Kassitic ; but abstract- 
ing these, we still obtain quite an addition to tliose. 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this peiiod. 
The number is still further increased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu- 
ments of the Hammurabi period, which furnishes 
TamvmZf according to the Hebrew form of the name of 
the month, 

t Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
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t Inscription B, col, viii. and ix. (de Sarzec, D^couvertes en 
Chaldie, pla. IQ-IQ). 

§ Published by Scheil in Textes Slamites-S4mitique8, i. pp 
6-39. 

tl Scheil places this ruler at 4500 B.a, which is, however, to* 
early a date. See above, p. 637‘>. 
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more than seventy distinct deities ; * and, when we 
turn to incantation texts and add the gods wlio 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

But even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
and in view of the fact that our material is still 
scanty compared with the enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with the cir- 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia,^ is the recognition of the distinction to 
be drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria between the popular phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly by the very numerous 
local cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forces working in the Universe among a 
comparatively restricted number of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand the gods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the chief phenomena and great powers 
of nature — the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 

(C) The combined invocation of deities,— 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of jgammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sourcefB are the so-called boundary stones, which 
guarantee certain rights to owners of lands. 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
u])on any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they are inscribed. A sufiicient number 
of such boundary stones— from the 14th to the 
8th cents. B.c. — have now been found to enable 
us to draw definite conclusions, t The number of 
deities called upon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins with the triad Ann, Bel, 
and Ea, to which at times a female representative 
— Nin-makh or Nin-kharsag — ^is added; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar ; followed by 
Ninib and Gula, — the latter also under the form 
Nin-karrak, — who, as the gods presiding over 
boundaries and boundary rights, are never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu- 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all, we find Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk occupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to him, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank: formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more frequently placed aftei the 
second group of deities. Nergal is generally in- 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
being named, is invariably depicted among the 
symbols of the gods, which, in most cases, are 
attached to the inscription. J Girru and Nusku 
appear only in one instance, while the two chief 
Kassite deities, Shukamuna and Shumalia, corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and Ishtar, are 

*See Ranke’s monograph, Die Penonennarmn in den Ur- 
kunden der Sammurmidymstie (Mhnchen, 1902). 

t See Reiser’s collection of them in Schrader’s Keilimchrift- 
dehe BihUoth vol. ir. 66-104; and Soheil, Textes 
Elamiies-S6mitique8t i. and li. 

X On the meanin/j of these symbols, see Jaetrow, DU Eeligim 
Bdbylcniens und J ssyrUns, pp. 191, 192. 


added on several of the monuments dating from 
the Kassite period. Lastly, a series of local gods 
— Za-mal-rnal, the chief god of Kish, and Dun-pa- 
uddu (both absorbed by Ninib), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ which 
is another designation of Gula), Shubu and Belit 
of Akkad (described along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-kliabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nand, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absorbed by 
the great Ishtar) — are in several instances intro- 
duced, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
who in one instance, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Marduk-baliddin’s days* (721 -709 B.c.), 
appears as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-five distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in mind again that 
in some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specifically 
local deities, who are designated as such ; and, 
since it is a matter of chance which local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought i^roperly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be regarded as con- 
stituting the oflicial pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history : the triad Ann, Bel, 
and Ea; the gi’oup Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar ; the pairs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Girrii-Nusku. If 
we add to these* the consorts who play an active 
part in the religious life, Belit and Damkina, the 
consorts of Bel and Ea respectively ; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adad 
respectively; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nebo, — we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in- 
vocation of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general course taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more marked. So Assurbanipal 
(B.c. 668-626), who is fond of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows ; Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which a^in gives us 
fourteen : in adding the consorts of Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 
goes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 
duk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar ; and thougli 
kings like Nebuchadrezzar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
a large share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsidiary during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Anu is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occasionally introduced besides 
those that appear in Assurbanipal’s ordinary list. t 

*Delitzsch in BeUrdge mr AssyriologU. u, p. 265 (csol. v. 
41-42). 

t See, e.^., two inscriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Rost, 
Bmimchnyten Smdieribs, pp. 99-102), where we find lists ol 
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The actual cult, nevertheless, centres so largely 
around Ashur, Ishtar, Sin, Shaniash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Mardiik might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

2. To what extent local cults continued to flourish 
during the second and third Babylonian periods, 
and in the x\ssyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the little sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could liardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various moon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other hand, the ; 
process of concentration did not extend further ’ 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities ; and though occasion- 
ally Ashur is celebrated in terms which might lead 
one to suppose that he was recognized as tlie only 
god actually controlling the fate of mankind ; 
and though there are indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other m-eat gods, — Ninib, Nergal, Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adad, — we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which regarded the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Power or , Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few choice minds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either in the historical 
inscriptions of any period or in the religious litera- 
ture, which are sufficiently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degree — even 
tlie .slightest— -into the religious life of the people 
or of the priests; and it is the religious life as 
miually lived that forms the onl^ safe criterion, 
V lien dealing with an ancient civilization, for de- 
termiiung the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguish, as we have endea- 
voured to do, several periods in the development 
of the religious doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading principles which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and to ^ a group of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad ; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the largest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obscure the others almost com- 
])letely : but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jahweh ; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew "writers with 
Jahweh at the tim,e that the latter is on the verge 

eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively; anaong them 
some like^ Gaga, Azag-shud, that occur again only in the 
religious literature; also the list of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Esarhaddon, dealing with building 
operations in Babylonia (Meissner-Rost in Beitrdqe z. 
iii. pp. 228 and 260). 

* &.g. the text just published by T. G, Pinches, Tmmactiom 
of the, Victoria Institute, xxvii. (1896) p. 8, which has recently 
been used by Frdr. Delitzsch as a proof of his thesis that 
monotheistic beliefs were developed in Babylonia. See Johns’ 
translation of Delitzsch's two lectures, BaM 'and Bible (hondon, 
1903), pp ''6 and 144. 


of becoming more than the god of a single people } 
but neither Ashur nor Marduk was ever conceived 
as a deity v bo brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over tlie Universe, from 
whom all things emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and. 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolve. 

vi. The Religious Literature of Baby- 
LON'IA. — Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex- 
ceedingly extensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a great portion of 
which is distinctively religious in character, while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the infiuence exerted both by the popular 
•religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient culture, 
religion was the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was developed. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 
posterity; and, apart from the value of this 
literature as a means of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono- Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of notice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only by some of the finest %viitings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of tiiis literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state, 
of our knowledge cannot be answ^ered. ^Ybile, as 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literature — using this w'ord 
in the stricter sense — is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assurbanipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent, from the origi- 
nals that existed in the temple archives of the 
south ; and a sufficient number of these originals 
have now been found to warrant full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that he actually 
sent his scribes to the temples in the old religious 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. The script in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a number of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Hammu- 
rabi (c. 2250 li.c.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 
productions as tlie great epic of a hero named 
Gilgamesh were already in existence, though per- 
haps this epic had not yet the form in which it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
in them, confirm tlie general impression that the 
age of H.ammurabi represents the culmination of 
the first period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.O., and 
probably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.C. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are 'as yet without sufiicient data to 
speak with any degree of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera- 
ture. We do know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inscrip- 
tions, which can scarcely be called literature, in 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious. 
It centres around the ancient temples ; and sine« 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 

* See, e.g., the fragment of a Deluge narrative (p'ublished bj 
Scbeil in lieemil de Travaux relaUfs d la PhU, et Arch. 
et Assyr. xx. pp. 55-59 ; consult also Meissner, Ein al&aky 
‘ lonisches Fragment des Gilgamos-Epos (BerTia, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
all literary ])roductions, and the exponents of the 
entire intellectual life, the h^-rature never lost 
its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical purpose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of experience in 
etieetiially securing the desired ends. It is there- 
fore to the cult that we must look for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
portions. 

2. It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of which betokens a 
comparatively advanced stage of thought — cer- 
tainly a stage far removed from a primitive state 
of religion. It is sufficient to recognize that the 
gods, however ^ the belief in them arose, were 
approached mainly for two purposes — to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward off actual or threatened misfortunes. These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw fit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
shrines ; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
the approach, the favourable answer 'was dependent 
upon a single factor — the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not supposed to control all occur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec- 
tion extended only — except when specially appealed 
to — to a general surveillance of the affairs of the 
individuai. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were ascribed to the mis- 
chievous influence of a lower order of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spirits. The current views with 
regard to such beings do not appear at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
difficult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everywhere. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
presence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and the strange 
iimvemente of serpents — their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came— -led 
to a preference being given to^ this species of 
animal life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being ; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculi)tured 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape w’ ith grotesque features or wuth heads 
of fantastic animals of terror - inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attacks of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 
groves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins. The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed : a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to them, as well 
as the more serious diseases to which mankind 
is heir ; and it was generally believed in these 
cases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 

1*See, e.g.f the illustration in Thompson, Devils and Evil 
of Babylonia (19D3), vol. i. pi. 2, 
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in the body of the afflicted individual, and was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 

3. Incantation rituals. — Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the hands 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied by certain symbolical 
rites, such as ablution and purification, which 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. Prayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods ; and it is natural to find in the earlier 
stages of religious thought as much and perhaps 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the religious beliefs this view was, no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits ; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question. There thus arose in the 
temple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for different emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tested by a 
sufficiently large number of instances to warrant 
complete confidence in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were given a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be designated 
as ‘incantation rituals.’ Quite a number of such 
series have been found among the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, and the names given to them 
are themselves indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em- 
braced at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as ‘the Evil Demons.’ Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
‘ Head-sickness,’ * because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken up 
its abode in the human body. Again, two series 
bear the names ‘Ma^u’ and ‘Shiirpu’ respec - 
tively, both terms having the sense of ‘ burning,’ 
and owing their design«ation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of effigies of 
the '"demons or of the witches who controlled the 
demons, as a means of getting rid of their baneful 
influence. Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of differentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Labartu, 
supposed to be specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers ; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as ‘ Labartu,’ t and which was 

* These two series are published in Cmiep’. Texts from Tablets 
in the British Museum, parts xvi. and, xvii,, and interpreted by 
Thompson, Deoils and Evil S 2 )irits of Babylonia, vols. i. and ii. 

t See Myhrman, Zeitsehrift fur Assyriologie, aevi pp, 

200 . 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits. 

These rituals thus form a distinct division of the j 
religious literature, and we are probably justified 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. I 
In regard to their composition — more particularly 
as to time and place — we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector .of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the earliest to the, latest days to be attached to 
Eridu, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in which incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the association of Marduk with Ea, introduced in 
some of the Ea rituals in a manner which betraj^s 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a share in the privilege of driving off the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence tliat the older 
texts were subject to revision subsequent to the 
period when Marduk was recognized as standing 
at the head of the pantheon. Considerations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 
growth and modification. The priests in one re- 
ligious centre would have no hesitation in embody- 
ing in their ritual formulas that had originated 
and that had been tested in another ; but, in doing 
so, they would be led to introduce such modifi- 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with formulas of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
possible to separate in many instances the older 
from the more recent parts. The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advanced stage of religious belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought to light. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik- 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation formulas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritual interpretation. 

Before entering upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religious literature of Babylonia, 
there is one feature connected with them that yet 
pmains to be considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence ; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we fina the belief in sorcerers 
prevalent as well as the belief in witches. The 
dividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appear that the latter were also regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes apart, except that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, however, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the appeals to the gods, the petitioner 
sometimes asks relief from those who have be- 
witched him, as well as from the demons who have 
independently brought him into their power. Of 
the two phases, it is more natural to give the 


preference in point of primitiveness to the inde- 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natur- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack \vhenever the opportunity ofiered. The 
strange and weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusually large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons pos- 
sessed unusual powers and were capable of wwking 
mischief. Evil being associated with demons, it 
was a logical conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals were in league with the demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular beliefs is never to be expected, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigation of certain indivi- 
duals who exercised a direct or indirect control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, we have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and sorcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in. connexion 
with the recital of the formulas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic possession ; but some are more appli- 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice prescribed in the 
texts was to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, pitch, or of metal, 
and to burn such images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witch or sorcerer was supposed to 
suffer the tortures of the fire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground ; and the symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an effect on the witch, her 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her victim was the 
tying of knots— each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompaniment of a powerful formula, represent- 
ing synibolically the binding of the unfm-tnnate 
victim. Hence the exorcizing priest would, by a 
species of * sympathetic magic/ endeavour to undo 
the evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter formulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them ; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing line between 
demons and witches is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as the * Maklu,’ * 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, ‘Burning,’ from the prominent part 
played by the syrnDolical burning of the images 
of the witches- The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
into the mouth of the afflicted individual — 

‘ Arise, ye great gods, hear my complaint; 

Grant me justice, take cognizance of my condition. 


* Published by Tallqvist, Die Assyri&ehe Besdiwomnauierii 
Maqlii, (Leipzig, 1896). 
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Not knowing whether the bewitchment is due to 
a sorcerer or a sorceress, the victim has made an 
image of each, and then, referring more particu- 
larly to the witch, he exclaims — 

* May she die I Let me live 1 * 

Cleansing potions concocted of various herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,’ ‘resplendent as lire.’ 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
the following may serve — 

‘ Earth, earth, earth ! 

Gilg’amesh * is the master of your witchcraft ; 

What ye have done, I know ; 

What I do, you know not ; 

All the mischief wrought by my sorcerers is destroyed, 
dissolved— is gone/ 

What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolical 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so as to prevent 
her escape ; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, hymns, at times most impressive in 
diction, are addressed to the fire -god Nnskn or 
Girrn. The purpose of thus furnishing a variety 
of rites is to afford a chance to the exorcizer to 
select the one appropriate to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images— wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, pitch with clay, and two 
varieties of wood.t For each material a special 
incantation is prescribed, though the formulas do 
not differ very materially from one another. The 
thought, both in the mind of the exorcizer in 
prescribing and of the victim in carrying out the 
burning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttered as the images are consumed— 

‘ On this day, arise J to my judgment ; 

Suppress the mischief, ove:^ower the evU. 

As these images tremble, dissolve, and melt away, 

So may the sorcerer and sorceress tremble, dissolve, and 
melt away/ 

Just as the images of the sorcerer and the sorceress 
were made to he burnt in certain prescribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the chief 
classes of demons — 

‘ I raise the torch, their images I burn— 

Of the utukku, the shedu, the rahuu, the ekimmu^ 

The labartu, the labam, the akhkkazu. 

Of the lilUt and ardat Ulh 
And of every evil that seizes hold of men. 

Tremble, melt away and disappear ! 

May your smoke rise to heaven I 
May Shamash destroy your limbs ! 

May the son of Ea,§ the chief exorcizer, restrain 
your strength !' 

Of these demons the two first appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the idea of strength. Bahisu^ signifying ‘ the 
one who lies in wait,’ is a demon who springs 
upon his victim unawares ; ekimmut also used to 
describe the ‘ ghost ’ of a man, represents the 
class of demons that infest the graves. Lahartu 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children ; of ‘ the one who 

throws down,’ and ‘the seizer,’^we only 

know that they have the power of securing their 
victims under their control; while lilu (‘night ’J, 
lilitu (feminine form of lUv>\ mxdi ardat Uli (‘maid 
of night’) are mischievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under cover of aarkness. 

* The semi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated in the 
Gilgamesh epic, upon which we shall touch later on. 

t One (^f them cedar ; the other, called dinu, has not been 
identiflied. 

t 'Xhe address is * to the fire-god.* 

ii.e Marduk. 
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In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spirits, and that (excluding 
shedu) the first six named, moreover, are some- 
times used to designate demons in general. Simi- 
larly, two other designations that frequently occur 
in the incantation texts — alu, signifying probably 
‘the strong one,’ and gallu, ‘the great one’— are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a differentia- 
tion was attempted, that period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the case of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre- 
sented by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the various ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their victims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shedu, 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spirit who stands by man’s side 
and lielps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with lamassu, 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shedu and lamassu, were symbolized by fan- 
tastic creatures — one with the features of a lion, 
the other with those of a hull — placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace ^ates and doors. This 
symbolization, however, which is an outcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 
appears to have belonged to a comparatively late 
period, for in the days of IJamrauraM* we still 
find lamassu used to designate the chief protect- 
ing deitjr of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
differentiation between god and spirit becomes 
sharply defined, that represented ideo- 

graplii’cally by two signs with the force of ‘ strong 
god’ — is confined in its application to a protect- 
ing and favourably inclined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in which shedu, also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,’ is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to differentiate 
gods from spirits, the view seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods were favourably inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts ; whereas the demons, as a rule, were hostile, 
and could he overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The shedu and lamassu were the exceptions, 

I and could therefore he appealed to in the struggle 
* against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently find the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the had demons may be 
driven out of the body, and that the shedu and 
la7nassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the utukku, 
gallu, alu, etc., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the ‘Matin’ series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with descrip- 
tions of the witches who, possessing the same 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, as it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches— and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers— appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative hut when engaged by others to 
east their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured a grudge for some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
laws of gammurabi, in order to safeguard this 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 
* * Code de Hammourabi ‘ (ed. Scheil), obv. col, iv. 56. 
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induced the bewitchment shall be put to death.* * * § 
The descriptions of the witches in the third tablet 
of the ‘ Mal>lu ’ series form an integral part of the 
incantatioiiL Thus we read at the beginning of 
this tablet — 

‘ The witch who goes about through the streets. 

Enters into houses, 

Glides into courts, 

Treads the open places, 

Turning forwards and backwards, 

Plants herself in the streets and retraces her steps, t 
Interposes herself on the highway, 

Robs the good man of his strength, { 

Robs the good maid of her fruit. § 

At her sight, desire seizes him : 

She sees the man, and robs him of his strength ; 

She sees the maid, and robs her of her fruit. 

With her witchcraft she barricaded the way ; 

With her spittle she blocked the road. 

The witch saw me, and pursued me.’ 

But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witcli represents the more potent 
form of bew'iteliment. Hence the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a question — 

* Who art thou, witch, 

Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart, 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 

Through whose lips I am poisoned, 

In -whose footsteps death follows? 

0 witch, I seize thy mouth, I seize thy tongue, 

1 seize thy piercing eyes, 

I seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

I seize thy outstretched hand*, 

I tie thy hands behind thee. 

May Sin 1! give thee a fatal blow ! 

May he cast thee into an abyss of water and flr« ! 

0 witch, like the setting of this seal ring, 

May thy face glow and become pale I ’ If 

The witch has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the selected victim. Her spittle 
is poisonous, and can torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it ; the words that she utters 
have a mystic power ; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glance is thrown. 
Ever active, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands can seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of failing into the witch’s hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may he ; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then casts the helpless figure into 
the fire ,* and, not satisfied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witch is 
pictured as bein^ imprisoned in a pit, and then 
drowned by having water poured over her ; and, 
again, she is placed on a small ship and given over 
to the mercjr of the elements. In all such cases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
symbolical act suited to the words, carried out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by the' proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, appears to have been 
the burning of the images ; and, in connexion there- 
with, we encounter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses appropriately directed to the fire - god, 
Girru-Nusku, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to transcend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the efficacy of sacred formulas. As a 

* Paragraph 1 of the *Oot!e de Hammourabi ■ (ed. Scheil), obv. 
col. V. 26-32, Johns’ translation. The Oldest Code of Laws in 
the World,^. 1. 

t i,e. moves in all directions, and passes to and fro. 

i A reference apparently to sexual vigour. 

§ i.e, prevents conception, or brings about a miscarriage. 

I! i.e. the moon-god. 

if i.e. * May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setting of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
—like the heated metal nrhen thrown into the water.’ 


specimen — and this is perhaps the finest of thk 
series of addresses — we may choose the one with 
which the second tablet of the series opens— 

‘ O Nusku, great god, chief of the great ^ods, 

Guardian of the offerings of all the Igigi,* 

Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 

Brilliant day, whose command is supreme ; 

Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Be! 5 
Mighty in battle, whose attack is powerful. 

Nusku, glowing, overthrower of enemies, 

Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur;| 
Without thee Shamash the judge does not execute 
any judgment.’ 

Fire being an element common to heaven— as 
shown by the lightning — and to earth, the god 
Nusku is appropriately iigured as the messenger of 
the god of heaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. The 
presence of fire in tlie sanctuaries, and its use in 
the sanctification of the sacrifices brought by the 
worshippers, suggest the references in the second 
and eighth lines of this hymn, wiiile its power as 
an inaispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god’s nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a hymn composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveal the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to burn 
the images of the evil powers that have brought 
about his misfortune, is represented as saying — 

* I, thy servant So and So,% son of So and So, 

\ Whose god is So and ^o,|l whose goddess is So and So, 

1 turn to thee, I seek thee, I raise my hands, I prostrate 
! myself before thee : 

I Burn my sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
of and destroyed ! 

Let me live that I may praise thee, and in humility 
extol thee.* 

The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, and the second 
tablet of the ‘ Mailin’ series contains no fewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the sorcerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of course, that the officiating priest selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessaiy instructions to the wor- 
shipper in regard to the ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the exorcizing rites. But the 
witch and the sorcerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
power of transferring to the individual the sym- 
bolical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet of the series is 
largely taken up with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witches submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom the images represent. To symbolize 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or conceal them under the 
thresholds of houses — both representing primitive 
modes of burial, — or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges where they would be exposed 
to fcing trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a counter move, the same treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically adminis- 

* A designation for tbe throng of heavenly deities or spirita 

f The god of heaven. 

t Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, ha« 
become a generic designation for a sanctuary, and also for th* 
earth in general. 

§ Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

11 Here the victim names the special patron god and goddess^ 
whom each individual is supposed to possess. See Jastrow. 
Religion Bahyloniensund AssynMnSf’g. 
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tered in order to counteract the poison that the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
bodies of their victims ; and the attempt, it would 
seem, was also made to find the hidden images 
made of the victims, and thus to release the un- 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
alii ic ted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, reads — 

‘ The witch and the sorceress— 

She sits in the shadow of the wall, 

Sits and brings about my bewitchment, makes my images.* 

I will send thee khaltappan plant and sesame, 

To break up thy charm, to make thy words return to thee ; f 
The bewitchment prepared by thee, — ^may it be for thee ! 

The images that thou hast made,— may they represent thee ! 
The water that thou hast concealed, t— may it be for thee ! 

May thy incantation not come nigh, may thy words have no 
eifect ! 

By command of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the great mistress 
‘of the gods.’§ 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
^^■hich attention has already been directed, || for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of tlie witches to imprecations 
hurled against the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of a direct formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man’s body — 

‘ Away, away, far away, far away ! 

For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away ! 

Round about face, go away, far away 1 

Out of my body, away 1 

Out of my body, far away I 

Out of ray body, for shame I 

Out of ray body, fly away ! 

Out of my body, round about face I 
Out of my body, go away 1 
Into my body do not return 1 
To my body draw not nigh ! 

To ray body do not approach I 
Into my body do not force your way 1 
My body torture not ! 

By Shamash, the mighty, be forsworn I I 

By Ea, the lord of everything, be forsworn ! | 

By Marduk, the chief exorcizer of the gods, be forsworn 1 
From the fire-god, who consumes you, be forsworn 1 
From my body may you be restrained ! ’ 

The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
and appeals to the fire -god, which furnish some 
further interesting portrayals of the partly hidden 
and wliolly mischievous workings of the witches, 
without, however, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accorded to them, to the use 
of oil and w^ater as means of purification. A refer- 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Eridu, the old city sacred to Ea, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the ‘ Mal^lu ’ ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of purification 
are referred to in the incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia — the Euphrates and the 
Tigris — both of which had a sacred character, are 
introduced or implied, though the conception of 
purification has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the efficacy of water in general as a 
symbol of purification. It will be sufiicient to re- 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character — 

‘ I have washed my hands, cleansed my body, 

With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu ; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not good, 

That is lodged in my body, in my flesh, in my limbs,— 


* i.e, images of me. 
t ie. lose their power. 

t i.e. gathered for the purpose of pouring over the image. 

Nin-makh or Ishw. 

11 See t).' 5.52II- 


The evil arising from bad dreams, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, 

The evil of unfavourable omens for city and country. 

Which I see by day, 

Trample on in the street, cast aside, — 

The evil shedu, the evil utukku ; 

Sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, Pain, Complaint, Weakness, Groaning, 

Woe and Ache, severe bodily affliction, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc. etc.’ 

— all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
effectually removed by the purifying power of the 
sacred element. 

The addition of such incantations, in whicii 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the ‘ Maklu ’ series, 
which, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with appeals to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are applicable to the case brought 
before him. Further light is thrown on the prin- 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual by the eighth and 
last tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted succession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, which is also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable the officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rapid survey of the in- 
cantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may be, 
the ‘ Maklu ’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, t clearly points to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for the 
purpose of relieving those attacked hy the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the proper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specific directions of 
all kinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the images of protecting spirits are to be 
grouped around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to be offered in connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they are to 
be offered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices, and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of priestly 
functions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, a special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshipu^X into whose 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, known as the 
bdrUi took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta- 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono- Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

* The * Labartu ’ series. See Myhrman, Zeitsckrift fur 
Assyr. xvi. p. 100 f. 

t No fewer than six distinct series are now known, distin- 
guished by the followhig names 1. Maklu, edited by Knudtzon ; 
2. Shui*pu, ‘Burning,’ ed. by Zimmern, Beitriige zur Kenntnis 
der Bahylonisehen Religion^ i., Leipzig, 1896; 3, Labartu, ed. 
by Mvhrman, Ztschr. fur Asayr, xvi. 141-200; 4. Utukku 
lihinuti, ‘Evil Demons,’ published in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonmn Tablets in the British Museum, part xvi. with 
supplements in part xvii., London, 1903 ; a. Ti’u, ‘ Head sick- 
ness’; and 6. Ashakku marsu, ^Ashakku sickness.’ The two 
last named are published in Cuneiform Texts, part xvii. The 
last three are transliterated and translated by Thompson in 
DeMls and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vols. i. and ii, (London 
1903). 

i Of. the equivalent Hebrew term ^ashshdp (Du 120 23). 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religious practice. 

4. Omens and oracles.— Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri- 
buted the small ills and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inclined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the gods, therefore, the 
appeal was made for relief from the sufferings 
caused by demons or witches ; and it was of vital 
importance, even when the sides seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
so as to be sure of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling of absolute security in their wor- 
shippers. On the contrary, it was felt that their 
favour could easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favourable disposition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under- 
taking without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an incantation ritual, — these 
and other errors might be fraught with disastrous 
consequences. Again, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the prayers recited, 
the sacrifices brought, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

To keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two goals that the worshipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever compelled to hold before 
him. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as weU as remedial efforts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in such measures, but by no means the 
only one ; it was equally important to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the gods and their 
future intentions. If happily one could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all events, one would not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one’s endeavours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weal. The indiviaual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimens of the oracle literature that have been 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
the part played by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a group of nations to the north-east of Assyria 
known as the Kashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con- 
siderable trouble. The interesting feature of these 
prayers is the pattern according to which they are 
arranged— a pattern which points to the develop- 
ment of a fixed ritual prescribed for such occa- 
sions. Each prayer may be subdivided into five 

•PutHshed by J. A. Knudtzon, A$6yri8che G^ete an den 
Sonnengott (Leipzig, r893> 


parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addressed to the sun-god ; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingljr committed in the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal ; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some- 
what varying form ; (4) a second appeal ; and, 
finally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacrificed 
animals. 

As in the case of the incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details. The sacrificial animal — 
generally a lamb— li ad to be guarded against all 
impurities. It must be pliysically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs — 
upon the position, proportions, and character of 
which, together with any possible peculiarities, 
much depended — the priest was obliged to exercise 
almost innumerable precautions against interfer- 
ence with a trust^vorthy interpretation. He had 
to don the proper dress, guard himself against any 
kind of impurity ; he had to assume the righ't 
position in making the inspection, which itself 
had to proceed in a certain order ; he had to speak 
the proper words, and much more of the like. In 
the questions that he asks, likewise, all contin- 
gencies are to he taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organs 
of the sacrificial animal. A few extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. The priest, 
who throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the sun-god — 

‘ 0 Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in thy mercy 
answer me. 

‘ From this day, the 3rd day of this month of lyj^^ar (the 2nd 
month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the month) of 
this year, a period of one hundred days and one hundred nights 
is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.* 

The request is thus specified — for an oracle that 
should indicate what is to take place during the 
coming 100 days. The question itself, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows : — 

‘ The capture of that city Kishassu, through any enemy what- 
soever within the specified period— is it definitely ordained by 
thy great and divine will, 0 Shamash ? Will it actually come 
to pass?’ 

The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the correct and proper inspection of the 
animal are generally as follows : — 

* Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspec- 
tion. Prevent the lamb of thy divinity which is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and unfit. 

‘Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in the proper sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anjdihing unclean. Makei his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 

After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays — 

‘By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal ; may a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy great 
divinity; grant that this may come to pass! To thy great 
divinity, O Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer r 

Following the sa,me general model, a large 
number of questions regarding the outcome of 
military movements on the part of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, wmo, in 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specific designa- 
tion of MA* Subjects of a more personal char- 
acter, connected with the royal household, are 
likewise introduced. So in one instaiice an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whether Nik4, 
the mother of Esarhaddon, will recover from a 
* i,«. ‘the seer ’ from ‘ to sea’ 
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sickness from which she is suffering ; * * * § and again, 
before giving his daughter in marriage to a 
foreigner, Bartatua, the king of Ishkuza,t Esar- 
liaddon inquires whether he is to be trusted, 

‘ whetiier he will fulfil the promises that he has 
made, and execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.’ Another interesting illustra- 
tion is furnished, by an inquiry on the occasion 
when the same king proposes to associate his son 
with him in the affairs of government ^ — 

‘ 0 Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in good faith 
answer me. Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, may his purpose | 
be pleasing and meet with success ! Siniddinapal his son, whose 
name is written on this tablet and placed before thy great | 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great divinity, that he should 
enter into the government, § is it acceptable in thine eyes? i 
Thy great divinity knows it. Is the entry of Siniddinapal the 
son of Esarhaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by i 
command of thy great divinity, is it ordained and fixed, 0 
Shamash, great lord 1 Will it actually come to pass ? ' j 

In the oracle texts of the class published by 
Kuiidtzon the answers to the questions are not 
given, the purpose of the texts being to furnish 
and preserve the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
earlier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 
usages developed in the temples of Shamash in 
Babylonia. Other texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eight oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela.Il An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most cases, the medium of com- 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by women as sorceresses in 
incantation texts. The female soothsayer forms 
the natural complement to the priestess ; it is the 
attachment to the service of a deity that changes 
the priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
can fathom the Divine intention. But both func- 
tions rest on the belief in the mysterious power 
of women— a belief which is widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 
{^ftill in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
ing message given to the king by a priestess Baya, 
a native or Arbela, and uttered by her in the name 
of Ishtar and Nebo, reads as follows : IT — 

‘ Fear not, Esarhaddon, I, the Lord,** speak to thee. The 
beams of thy heart I strengthen as thy mother who gave thee 
life. Sixty tt great gods are with me, drawn up to protect 
thee. The god Sin is on thy right side, Shamash on thy left. 
Sixty great gods are round about thee, drawn up in battle array 
iu the centre of the citadel. On men do not rely. Lift up 
thine eyes and look to me. I am Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Ashur gracious to thee. Thy weakness I will change to 
strength. Fear not I Glorify me I Is not the enemy subdued 
who has been handed over to thee? I proclaim it aloud. The 
future I will make glorious, as [I did] the past. I am Nebo, the 
lord of the writing tablet. Glorify me 1 * 

Of a more definite character is a message sent 
to Esarhaddon from Ashur, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
directly tt — 

‘ As for those enemies that plot against thee, that force thee 
io march out, since thou didst open thy mouth [saying], “ I 
implore Ashur ! ” I have heard thy cry. Out of the great gate 
of heaven I proclaim it aloud. Surely I will hasten to let fire 
devour their. Thou shalt stand among them. Before thee I 
shall appear. Intc the mountains I shall bring them to rain 


* See the text in Knudtzon, i&. No. 101, 

tA district to the north-east of Assyria. See Knudtzon, 
No. 29. 

I Knudtzon, No, 107. 

§ Literally, bit ridMij le. ‘house of government’ 
i Bawl. iv. pL 61, See the translations of Banks, Arneriean 
Journal of Semitic LanguageSy xiv. 272 f., which, however, 
require correction at many points, 

T Rawlinson, iv. 61 ; obv. coL ii. 16-89. 

** %.e Nebo. 

tt The number ‘sixty * is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, so that the phrase is equivalent to ‘ the entire pantheon, ’ 
tt Strong Beitrdgez. Assyri^gief^Q2S, 
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down upon them stones of destruction. Thy foes I shall cut 
down, filling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, for Ashur the lord of gods am I.' 

Accompanying this message are instructions to 
pour out precious oil, and to offer sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and the sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by the desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage ; but oil and the offering of 
animals also play an important part in securing 
the oracle itself. In the series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indications of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten- 
tion of the officiating priests is directed. These 
indications are of primal significance, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques- 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oracle was furnished without the inter- 
pretation of omens, so that, even when no refer- 
ence to omens is expressly made, we may feel 
certain that it is implied. Indeed the study and 
interpretation of omens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the basis of oracular utter- 
ances. In the prayers in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound. The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; and indeed 
there is no feature of any special character that 
could be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. A special significance appears to have been 
attached to the liver^ due, apparently, to an 
association of ideas — found among many nations 
of antiquity — between the liver and the general 
disposition and character. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum * there is an interesting dia- 
gram of the liver of a sheep, divided off* into small 
sections, with explanatory notes, to serve as a 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only the omens derived from sacrifices, but the 
appearance, position, number, and size of the bubbles 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bowl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a phase of the 
i ‘ oracle ’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrificial animals. There were innumerable pos- 
sibilities to be considered, and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts f which furnish the proof of 
the care expended in taking all imaginable con- 
tingencies into consideration. From these texts, 
which served as handbooks to the bdrfi priests, it 
appears that, according as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or bowl, 
separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it portended good or evil. The size and also 
the colour of the oil bubbles had a significance, as 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear- 
ance on the surface. In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of time in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which embraced many 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificial 
animals, and the action of oil when mixed with 
water. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of 

* Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, pt. vi. p!. 1 (Bii. 89-4-28, 238). See Boissier, 
(a) * Note sur un monument bahylonien se rapportant k I’exfcis- 
picine ’ (Geneva, 1899) ; and (b) ‘ Note sur un nouveau document 
babylonien se rapportant k I’extispicine ’ (Geneva, 1901). 

t Cuneifonn Texts, etc,, pt. iii. pi 2-4, and pt. v. pi. 4-7. See 
Hunerer, Beefterwahrsagur^ bei den Babyloniem (Leipzig, 1903) 
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the science, it is necessary to point out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
affairs of the State, and from the semi-jpublic 
interests of royalty to the affairs of the individual. 
The fact that, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions affecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into under- 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
benefiting from the prerogatives enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of public 
affairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texts, is due in part to the 
circumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the rulers, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in carrying out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example of Assurhanipal in ordering his 
scribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals required for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individual ; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the country as a 
whole, it was not to he assumed that the indi- 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good- 
will towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly because of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued strength of the belief that the 
ruler stood nearer to tlie gods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of public significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifested liis displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 
approaching a deity who had plainly shown his 
ill-humour towards the most important personage 
in the land. 

But such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptional state of afiairs. Unless the country 
was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had befallen a member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice ; at all events, it was 
safe to make the attempt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it Avas perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, ‘to set the 
deity’s heart at rest,’ as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas 'which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when affairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, I’esulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusual pheno- 
mena, whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 

* On the position of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as originally viewed as the representative or even incarna- 
tion of a deity, see Frazer, The Gold&n Bought, i 142 ff., 232, etc. 


appearance of the clouds, represent some of th® 
main incidents to 'which the attention of the 
priests was directed for the purpose of determining 
their bearing on the general welfare, as 'well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such terres- 
trial phenomena as enter more particularly int® 
the life of the individual, we find that dreams, for 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of new'born 
children, — abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, monstrosities of all kinds,-— were re- 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future events. 
The movements of certain animals, — more par- 
ticularly of dogs, — the flight of birds, the appear- 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the high- 
ways or in houses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraiiglit witli meaning, and, in 
general, it may he said tliat every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions— so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the held covered by the omen texts. 
For the purposes of tliis sketch, however, it will 
be sufficient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. ^ 

Taking as our first illustration tmusiial occurs 
rences in tlw movements of the heavenly hocUeSt it 
is natural to find special significance attached to 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, because of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a measure — to which re- 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or through 
the movements of clouds, on any particular day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the days of the month are entered 
on which, according to past experience, eclipses 
occurred, and also those on which, according to 
calculation, they might occur, and then the in- 
terpretation is set forth for each of the clays 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a record is also made of wliat 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering many tablets, the 
section devoted to the month of iTshri, the 7th 
month, we find the following entries * recorded : — 

* II on the 1st day of the month of Tishri the snn is obscured, 
king against king will declare war. 

If on the 9th day, Adad f will raise his cry. 

If on the Ilth day, a disaster will occur, the king of Mar dies. 

If on the 13th day, the king of Akkad I dies, and, in the case 
of an eclipse, [the same fate] is portended for the king of 
Akkad. 

If on the 14th day there is an eclipse of the sun, there will be 
destructive rains, and the king of Amurru dies. 

If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea perish es._§ 

If on the 16th day, there will be food in plenty in the land, 
the canals will he full, or [it portends that] the abkallu w ill 
burst forth. II 

If on the 18th day, then will he peace for the king; Bel in 
the country [will proclaim ?] an oracle regarding the land of 
the enemy. 

If on the 20th day, the country will be diminished, the throne 
o Elam will be overthrown. 


* Craig, Astrological' Astronomical Texts^ pi. 2:, obv. 1-17. 

t Adad is the god of stonns. The phrase is therefore to be 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land. 

J i.e, Babylonia. 

§ An expression whidh apparently refers to the destf action ol 
animal life in the waters. 

11 Abkallu is a title of a high officer. The sense of this pre» 
diction is obsctire. 
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If on the 21st day, the obscuration portends destruction to 
the country. 

If on the 2yth day, Bel will cause destruction ; the king of 
that land during that j’ear will overrun the country or [it 
portends that] the king will be safe. 

If on the 29th day, in that year the king will die, the country 
will suffer misfortune. . . . 

If on the 30th day, the king will have a long reign . . . there 
will be food in plenty in the land. 

If from the 1st to the SOtli day the sun is obscured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole country [with disaster]. 

If the day is dark, but the planets Dilbar* and Dapinuf are 
seen together, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be full of water. 

If, contrary to calculation, the sun is obscured, the king will 
be in distress . . . 

If in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 
the country will witness disaster or [it portends] joy.’ 

Obscure as some of the predictions are — due in 
part to the defective nature of the text — their 
general character is quite clear. The references 
to specific personages like the king of Amurru, of 
Elam, of Akkad, may he taken as indications that 
at some time or another the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook him. This occur- 
rence would then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the death of 
a particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; hut, from the circumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. Bearing in mind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
the priests, one can also understand the contra- 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the officiating priest to 
determine by additional resources — such, as 

the inspection of sacrificial animals, or an oil and i 
water test, or the like — whether the favourable or I 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in gimeral, the disappearance of the sun owing to I 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested l3y the natural 
association of ideas between darkness and mis- 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
mouths, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certain conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates ‘joy’ — is. is to be regarded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on past experience, are either 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means at his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body — the moon — were in some respects 
of even* greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of its movements ; or, as we 
ought perhaps to put it, because of the greater 
ease witii which these movements could be fol- 
lowed. Completing its course as it does in 29 
or 30 days, the most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers would be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. In the 
second place, note would be taken on what day — 
whether 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day — the 
mn was to be seen together with the moon; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex- 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
month when the moon and tne sun would again be 
* Venus or t Jupiter or Marduk. 


in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance 
the moon’s horns, the cliaracter of the hale around 
the moon, and naturally such more extraoi dinary 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would terve as a 
basis for lunar omenology. Our knowledge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from reports from 
court astrologers to their royal masters.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, e.g., the following connected with the 
appearance of the new moon on the 1st day of the 
calculated lunar month — that is, when the pre- 
ceding month iiad its full 30 days t — 

‘ If the moon is seen on the 1st day, [it portends that] the 
countrjj will be favoured with tranquillity.]: If the day accord- 
injf to its calculation is long-, it portends a reign of long days.’ 
[Report from Bullutu]. 

The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrologers that have 
been preserved to us, but in some cases further 
specifications are given. So in one report there is 
added, that in the case of the months Nisan and 
Tishri — the 1st and 7th months — if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good cro^is, 
and the king will he supreme.§ Somewhat dif- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
ishkun, who announces H — 

‘ If the moon appears covered with a headband, *]] the king will 
be supreme. If the moon is seen on the first day, the day being, 
in accordance with calculation, long, it portends a long rule. 
The month will have 30 days in full. If the moon appears on 
the first day, it favourable to Akkad (i.e. Babylonia), un^ 
favourable for Elam or Amurru. If this happens in the month 
of Ab, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.’ 

Coming to reports that furnish omens according 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen to- 
gether, the following may serve as a specimen ;** — 

* If the moon appears out of season, ft traflSc will be small ; on 
the 12th day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seen together, a powerful 
enemy will come to the land. The king of Akkad will defeat 
his enemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun was seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
good for Elam and Amurru, but hs an unfavourable omen for 
Akkad.’ 

Comparing these two classes of reports, the 
guiding principle in both is apparent. A full 
month of 30 days suggests by association of ideas 
— fulness, plenty, and general success, while a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of traffic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear- 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the 16th day of the month portends unfavour- 
able events, while on the 14th and 15th days the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the wffiole, favourable. That the 
various reports do not always agree, and that even 
in one and tlie same report alternatives are offered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are features 
that point to differences in the methods adopted 
by the astrologers, or to the natui'al difterences 
in experience which enter so largely into the judg- 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 

* A large collection of these reports has been published and 
interpreted by R. 0. Thompson in The Rfiports of the Magiemns 
and Astrologers of Mmveh and Bahyloii \^ vols., London, 1900). 

t Thompson, No. 1. 

iLit. ‘closing of month’— i.e. silence, as Thompson renders 
the phrase ; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 
disturbances, external or internal. 

§ ashaHdutu illak^ ‘ will proceed to supremacy ’—apparently 
an idiomatic expression, to indicate that he will be successful in 
his endeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 

B Thompson, No. 17. 

^ A also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon. 

Thompson, No. 119. 

i ft At an unexpected time, or contrary to calculations. 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to be seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con- 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old designation of Babylonia; Ainurru, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in general ; while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same geo- 
graphical designations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena— the eclipses of the moon and sun ; and it 
may be regarded as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain circumstances an 
eclipse which must have been startling to primi- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend peace and prosperity. In a rejiort from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the chief districts— the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elam, the top Amurru, and the bottom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes off from tlie moon is the eclipse to be inter- 
preted. The moon drawing off from the shadow 
in a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright — the eclipse being therefore a ! 
partial one — it is a good sign for Subartu t and 
Akkad. In another report t we encounter the 
following more specific indications : — 

‘ When an eclipse happens during the morning watch § and is 
complete (?), it portends corpses,! and the ruler will also die. 
When an eclipse takes place in the morning watch and lasts 
through that watch, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akkad 
will recover. When an eclipse begins in the first section and 
remains in the second {i.e, is partial), it portends disaster for 
Elam. GutilT will not approacn Akkad. If the eclipse begins 
at the first section and the second remains bright (i.e. even more 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the country. If the moon is 
obscured in the month of Siwan,** Adad will inundate (the 
land) at the end of the year ; if there is an eclipse in the month 
of Si wan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carried to the land. ft If an eclipse happens at the 
morning watch during the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land, and Shamash will be hostile, If an 
eclipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
rulership and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Siwan at any time from the 
1st to the 30th day, it is an eclipse that portends something to 
the king of Akkad. There will be a general flood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster wiB over- 
take a large army. ... If an eclipse happens in Siwan out of 
the calculated time, the king of legions will die, and Adad 
will inundate ; a flood will come, Adad will diminish the pro- 
duct of the land, and the leader of the army will encounter 
disaster.’ 

In genera], as will be seen, the eclipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was generally regarded as an evff omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
world was to be affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with particularly heavy 
floods during the ramy season, would be sufficient 
to establish in the minds of the people a connexion 

* Thompson, No. 268. 

t Here used apparently for Assyria. 

t Thompson, No. 271. * 

§ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four each. See Delitzsch, Zeitechr./ur Assyr, vol. iv. 

II le, many will die. 

t north-east of Babylonia. The omen means 

chat Babylonia need not fear an attack from this region. 

** The third month. 

ft U. the country will be so deeply inundated that the fish 
will swim about in all directions, 

Le. there wiU be' failure of cro{ML 


between the two events. Indeed, so unusual 
an occurrence as an^ eclipse Avould necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events — such poor 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its inevitable result of greater 
or lesser loss of life— that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perfectly normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
character. 

The principles underlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character — 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from past events coincident with the conditions in 
question. Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the significance of a halo around the 
moon, a favourable or unfavourable interpretation 
depends upon the character of the halo, wliether 
bright or dark — the latter being regarded in general 
as an indication of rain — or whether the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the halo. One of 
these reports,* which begins with the omen to be 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data : — 

*If the moon has a halo, and the sunt stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak Justice, 
the father \vith his son will speak justice, the hosts will be 
successful. If the moon has a halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughout the land, the 
planting of dates will not prosper, or it portends tliat Amurru 
will be diminished. If the moon has a halo, and two stars stanc 
within the moon’s halo, it portends a long rule. If Mars and a 
planet stand facing each other [within itj, it portenrls an attack 
on Elam. If Mars passes out (?) of the halo, the king of Elam 
will die.’ 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
{Mmhtabarru Le. ‘portending death’) 

that suggests ill-luck, is an unfavourable planet, 
where<as the ‘ sun ’ planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict; while Mars leaving -the halo, again by a 
natural association of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia, Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinction 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
maintained, though there are circumstances under 
which a favourable planet like Marduk- Jupiter 
may become a portender of evil, while Nergal- 
Mars may under certain conditions change his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Marduk -Jupiter appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of corn ; t 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk, § 
it means that a king will die in that year, or that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a ‘ great king ’ ll will die ; and, again, it is interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approacn of a planet 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards each other. W e learn H that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperous 
crops, but also that it portends a slaughter of men. 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk means devas- 
tation, death among cattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year ; but at tlie same time 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications associated under 

* Thompson, No. 99. See the general remarks on the halo oi 
the moon, in the Introduction, vol. li. pp. xxlv-xxvi, 

t By sun is here meant the * sun star* or the planet Saturn, 
as the text, No. 176, rev. s-4, specUlcally states. 

t Thompson, No. 184 § Ib. No. 192. 

fi The ‘great king’ in these reports means apparently thb 
king of Babylonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas ‘a kixi^V 
means a ruler of some smaller country. 

^ Thompson, No. 195. 
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most circumstances with Marduk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Nergal-Mars are on the 
whole unfavourable, there are notable exce]>tions; 
as, e.g., when a report* tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elul — the 6th uiontli — the 
crops of the land will be plentiful, and everything 
in the land will be prosperous ; but, on the other 
hand, if Nergal approaches the moon, the god Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land ; t and 
in this report the ‘unlucky’ character associated 
with Mars compensates^ the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case ot other stars 
being seen near the moon. After this omen with 
reference to Nergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues — 

* If any [other] planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king v^l be powerful ; or if a star appears in front of the 
moon on the left side, the king will also be powerful. If a star 
stands behind the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
be powerful. If the star Dilgan (i.e. Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will be plentiful ; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the crops will be plentiful.* 

The report continues in this way with a further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, wliich, while portending evil because 
of the association between ‘left’ and ‘unlucky,’ 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil — loss of 
territory, or floods — is predicted for an enemy and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both ^ wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favourable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land like Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
which the fertility of the soil is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the favour of. the gods ; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in tneir ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that the gods might 
send the rains and also the storms — since the 
former never came without the latter — over the 
land. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the rains causes a 
flood, or when the rain comes at the wrong time — 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable.^ A 
report from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads t — 

‘If a rainstorm comes over the land, crops will flourish, 
prices will be steady. If a rainstorm continues in the land, 
there will be an increase of royal power. If a rainstorm bursts 
forth in Shebet,§ there will be a Kassite eclipse, I! 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar IT (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops ; and as with rainstorms, 
so, up to a certain point in regard to thunder- 
storms, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration here, for the voice of the god 
Adad lumself is heard in the thunder ; and it is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
guided necessarily by observation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
nt a i)articular season of the year or time of the 
* Thompson, No. 233. t Ib, No. 234, % lb. No, 250. 

§ i.e. fche 11th month, towards the spring, when the severe 
storms ought to be over. 

II An eclipse portending some evil for the country north-east 
l>f Babylonia. 

e.g. Th)mpson, No. 262. 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in* 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where normal conditions consti- 
tuted a firm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder in the month of Ab— the 5th 
month — one* informs us that the crops will be 
plentiful, while another t declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made between 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report sayst — 

* If Adad sends forth his voice in the month of Ab, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 
canals. If on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be dis- 
tress or famine in the land.* 

Or again § — 

* If it lightens on a cloudless day, Adad will cause a flood.’ 

The association between a thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm out of season suggests the portent, 
that II — 

‘ If, in Tishri,1| Adad sends forth his voice, there will be 
hostility in the land. If it rains in the month of Tishri, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.* 

An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived' from this pheno- 
menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin. We are told ** — 

* If the earth quakes all day, it portends destruction of the 
land ; if it quakes continually, (?) there will be an invasion of the 
land.’ 

And again tt— 

‘If in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel against the king ; if the earth (Quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation.' 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
not affect the crops, for we are told ft — 

‘If the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be pl(f«!:¥ul 
though it portends hostility in fche land.’ 

We have seen that in the case of various pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, which form the 
basis of the official reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal chiefly with three subjects — war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the country — 
while the aftairs of the individual play no part 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost intinite number of occurrences in 
the life of mankind that by their inore or less 
unusual character call for an explanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual k involved, 
even if not exclusively so. Monstrosities among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions of 
animals, extraordinary occurrences in one’s life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 
priests were likewise obliged to devote themselves 
in order to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 
In the interpretations offered we may observe 
again the application of practically the same prin- 
ciples which guided the astrologers in their reports 
as to the meaning of phenomena in the heavens — 
association of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illus- 
tration, it will be sufficient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very 1 arge num her. Xt In this 
division, even so common an occurrence as the 
birth of. twins, merely because it deviates from 

* Thompson, No. 25{jd. f Ib, No. 267. 

1 No. 267, lines 1-5. § lb. No. 250dl. 

1} lb. No. 260. If The 7th month. 

** Thompson, No. 263d. tt lb. No. 265<;. 

tJSee Bezold’s Catalogue, etc., vol. v. Index, mb ‘Omens/ 

p.2181. 
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normal conditions, is subjected to an interpreta- 
tion, and we are told * — 

‘ If a woman gives birth to twins, one male and the other 
female, it is an unfavourable omen. The land is in favour, but 
the house f will be reduced.’ 

Here we have an example of a purely individual 
portent ; but it is noticeable that the moment any 
unusual signs are observed in the case of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on public affairs, though at times the fainily in 
which the occurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In accordance with this principle we 
are told that — 

* If a woman gives birth to twins and both are brought forth 
alive, but neither of them have right hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy. ... If a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the right 
foot of one .is missing, an enemy will for one year cause dis- 
turbances in the country.’ 

A monstrosity as such, however, does not por- 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, again based 
largely on association of ideas. 

Thus, in the case of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of certain animals, a 
lion’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a dog’s or a bird’s or a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the country J— 

‘ If a woman gives birth to a child with a lion’s head,§ a power- 
ful king will rule in the land. If a woman gives birth to a child 
with a dog’s head, the city (where the child is born) will be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a W’oman gives 
birth to a child with a swine’s head, offspring and wealth wdll 
increase in that house. If a woman ^ves birth to a child with 
a bird’s head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a serpent’s head, there will be famine in 
the land.’ 

The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limb missing, and , 
much more of the like. If among human beings 
monstrosities have a bearing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to find this principle 
adopted in the case of monstrosities occurring 
among animals. The anomalies introduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following : I| — 

‘ If five young ones are bom in the flock, one with a bull’s 
head, one with a lion’s head, one with a dog’s head, one with a 
sheep’s head, one with a swine’s head, there will be a series of 
devastations in the land. 

If in the flock young ones are bom with five legs, it is a sign of 
distress for the country. The house of the man will perish, and 
his stalls will be swept away. If the young ones have six legs, 
the population will decrease, and devastation come over the 
land. ... If the young one has its ears at its neck, the ruler 
will be without judgment.t If a young one has its ears below 
the neck, the strength of the land will be weakened. If the 
young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will come to an 
end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population of the city 
will be swept away ; the king will be devoid of judgment, the 
produce of the country will be small, the enemy will cut off 
the supply of water. If the young one has no left ear, the 
deity will hear the king’s prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy’s land, and the enemy’s palace will be destroyed. The 
enemy will be deprived of judgment, the produce of the 
enemy’s land will be taken away, and eveio'thing will he cap- 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destroyed. If the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
will be increased, the stall of the enemy be destroyed.’ 

In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect in regard to a ‘ right ■ limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the country, or both, while 
the defect in a/ left’ limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
tiountry—a reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 
l^*Soissier, Documents AssyHens relatifs aux jjrisages, p. 

t Wherein the child is born. J Boissier, p. 11. 

§ like a lion. The preposition ‘ like * is sometimes added, 
though generally omitted. 

11 Boissier, pp. 132, 143 f., 169, etc. 

^ Will become insane (?). ie, the herd. 


of the usual association of ideas with reference tc 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right’ is gener 
ally a good omen that the absence of a ‘right’ 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
‘left’ ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 
party.’ The specific character of the omens may 
be taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the unusual phenomena in question, actually 
occurred ; though it also seems likely^ that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistinc- 
tion to the astrological reports above discussed, the 
character of handbooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supiilied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as to 
be in a position to answer readily any question 
that might be put. As there were special omen 
[ collections for oxen, sheep, swine, colts, birds, 
insects, and the like, one can readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course uf 
time assume exceedingly large dimensions. 

It will also be clear that such collections could 
never be absolutely complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and it Avoiild 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that might be depended upon as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animals, 
the actions of certain animals — dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, etc. — were invested with 
significance ; and the task of the priests w’ould be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street ; or if a dog entered a 
palace or temple or an ordinary house ; or if a raven 
ffew into a man’s house; and even so trivial an 
occurrence as the dropping of a bit of meat into 
a man’s house by a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us that t — 

* If a 3 'ellovv dog: enters a palace, it is a sign of an ominous 
fate for the palace. If a speckled dog enters the palace, the 
palace will secure peace from the enem 5 % If a dog enters the 
palace and some one kills him, the peace of the palace will he 
disturbed- If a dog enters a palace and crouches on a couch, 
no one wall live iii that palace in peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and crouches on the throne, the palace will encounter an 
ominous fate. If a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.* 

As with dogs, so the appearance of locusts in a 
house was regarded as an omen of ill-luck ; but here, 
again, distinctions were drawn according to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible occurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial incidents which form 
a large proportion of the cases introduced, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
‘signs,’ and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate The 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 

^ The most complete collection as yet published, from whiob 
the above examples are taken, is that of Boissier, JDocttwiHSWti 
Assyriem relatifs aux presages, Pm'lSt 

t Boissier, ». 104. 
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the prevailing religion ; just as the doctrines re- 
presented the theoretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
gods, in order to retain the goodwill of the powers 
in whose hands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, and the fate of the indi- 
vidual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in the religious literature tliat was produced 
in Babylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual ha])penings in nature, and in abnormal events 
amon^ men and animals, as well as in all manner 
of incidents arousing special attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this large siibject, the importance 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria justifies the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable importance. The 
mystery of with its most characteristic mani- 
festation, the dream, profoundly impressed people 
in a primitive stage of culture, and continued to 
do so long after they had cast aside many of the 
beliefs belonging to the first attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one’s thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly brought to one’s attention through out- 
side forces. The gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spoke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dreams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Every dream re- 
presented such a direct message ; and, whether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers like Gudea 
(c. 3000 B.c.), who receives instructions through a 
dream to build the temple E-ninnu to his favourite 
god Ninib,* or to a late Assyrian king like Assur- 
banipal, who is encouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array, t we find throughout the duration of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
significance attached to dreams. 

Hence, in addition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter- 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘animal’ portents, manuals 
were prepared that might serve the priests in inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
visions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all contingencies, the task would 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand- 
books for ‘ birth ^ portents, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect as many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch- 
safed in the past, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreams that would constantly be brought to their 
notice. A careful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the interpretations ; and, even 
though in many instances we shall fail to under- 
stand the basis for the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did not follow 
caprice, or allow himself to be led by ha^py 
guesses.^ Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain animals 

* See Thnreau-Bangin’s essay, * Le Songe de Goud4a’ (C'omjpres 
vfindti* ie rAmdimis 4*Im(ynptimBt 1900, pp. 112-122. 

t See Schrada ’s KeUimtdwiftUche Bibliolmk, vol. ii. p. 251. 


portend misfortune, while others represent a 
favourable omen, A dog portends sorrow, a lion 
success, a goat indicates the deatli of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jackal Divine favour, a 
fish power, and so on. One can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suggested that a moun- 
tain appearing in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and that salt meant protec- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion be- 
tween a date and distress is less conspicuous ; but 
what appears arbitrary to us may properly he 
attributed to our ignorance of the ideas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians associated with the 
objects in question, and furthermore one must 
bear in mind that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the science of dream interpretation. 
Past experience of the supposed connexion between 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations tliat served as 
guides in the development of this science. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to exercise due pre- 
caution to make sure that his judgment was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi- 
ence, and from his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. To a far greater degree than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have considered, the dreams of an individual had 
a bearing on his own fate. It was a message 
meant primarily for him ; and only when he to 
whom the gods communicated their purpose was 
also the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
significance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
, circle of the direct and jiersonal influence exerted 
by the prevailing religion upon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 

5. Prayers and hymns. — Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com- 
patible with the development of advanced concep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon ; and the prominent part 
played by incantation rituals and by omen collec- 
tions in religious practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and the ex- 
tension of these branches to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spirits, 
either acting independently or at the instigation 
of those who had the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the people to be seriously aftected by the view that 
the gods, so much more powerful than demons or 
witches, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sufficient cause, chief among which, 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homage and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
by the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons. 

As a consequence, higher speculations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Universe could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, witliout seriously attecting the much 
more primitive conceptions on which the incanta- 
tions rested. The ‘ Maklu ’ series furnishes ex- 
amples of compositions worthy of the term ‘hymns,’ 
which were introduced as preludes to the recital of 
a jumble of formulas, the power of which rested in 
the combination of words employed ; and through- 
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out the other series known to us similar composi- 
tions addressed to various deities are scattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
study of heavenly phenomena ottered an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of the gods, 
che(‘.k the religious development which ascribed 
ethical motives and considerations of right and 
v’rong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. It might be that, tlirough the move- 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
aiiion^^ mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
tlie Divine anger against the country, the ruler, or 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
possible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
Divine will, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s special Divine protector against 
some hostile power, just as one could invoke a god 
against tlie mischievous devices of a demon or a 
^\utch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, | 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. ^ 
Oppressed by the fear of demons lurking every- 
where, by the dread of witches and sorcerers who ; 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous occurrences that were so full of 
significance, the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
afforded, through prayers and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hyn?;as thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell us of the hopes that filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even though a great majority 
of this class of compositions that have been pre- 
served for us are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to public events, the spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira- 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assurbanipal, 
tlie votive and historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, enibod\ -g 
requests for a long life, a prosperous rule, victory 
over enemies, and abundant offspring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inscriptions of the 
rulers of the south than in those of the north. The 
A Hsyrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
inscriptions, and with curses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or deface their monu- 
ments ; but tlie historical inscriptions of Assyria 
furnish us also with some specimens of genuine 
prayers, 

_ Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers, one of the best 
examples, though not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inscription of Lugal- 
zaggisi (c. 3500 B.c. ). The king, after ascribing hia 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
to Bel of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal tu 
Bsl ^ — 

* En-Iil, king of the lords, my beloved father ; may he grant 
me long life, and the land, peace and tranquillity V May he 
cause the armj’ to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries 1 May he 
regard the land with favour, and grant mercy to its inhabitante : 
and may I conti nue to rule as a powerful leader I’ 

I * Old Babylonian Inscriptionst i. 2, No. 87, coU 


Another southern ruler, Gudea (c. 3000 B.f.), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Ban in 
his undertakings, addresses her as follows : — 

*0 my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 

Who* furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 
among the gods. 

Thou who grantest life to the land. 

Thou art the queen, the mother, who has founded 
Shirpurla- 

The nation upon which thou lookest in mercy prcspeis. 

Long life is vouchsafed to the hero on whom thou dost 
look with favour. 

I have no mother— -thou art my mother. 

I have no father— thou art my father.* 

The finest specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period — Nabopolassar, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.t Singling out those of 
Nebuchadrezzar as those possessing greater interest 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Marduk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne t may 
serve as a third example of this branch of religious 
literature — 

* 0 eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the right 
path. 1 am the prince who obeys thee, the creature of thy 
hand. Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to me 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy mercy, 0 lord, 
which thou bestowest upon all, may thy supreme rule be 
merciful ! The fear of thy divinity implant in my heart I Grant 
me what seems good to thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my life.’ 

The prayer emphasizes in impressive diction 
the dignity wliicli the ruler attaches to his royal 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves ratfier than upon its pomp and gloiy. 
Hence the tone of humility which pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we liave been accustomed to regard as re- 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arro- 
gance. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied in a dedication 
prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 
god par excellence § — 

* Shamash, great lord, on entering Joyfully thy glorious temple 
E-barra, look with favour on my precious handiwork. May 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me 1 Through thy righteous order 
may I have abundant offspring ! Long life and a firm throne 
grant me ! May my rule || be extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
staff of authority liringing salvation to men adorn my Mngdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle ! 0 Shamash, through judicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeable decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
the enemies 1 ’ 

The repetition of such expressions as ‘justice,’ 
‘right,’ ‘legitimate,’ is an interesting illustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

The occurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur- 
nishes the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assurbanipal are not to be regarded 
I as literary exercises indicative of tlie intelleetual 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the ritual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, 

^ Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. ii. 27-iU. 4. 

t For a translation of practically all the prayers in the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions,* see Jastrow’s Religion Baby- 
Imiiens und A^ayriens^ pp. 394-418. 

t Rawlinson, 1. 53, col. i. 55-ii. 1. 

§ Ball, Proceedings of Society of Bibl, Archoeoloi'y, xi. p. 127 
col. ii. 82“iii. 30. 

11 i.e. w dynasty. 
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and in praying for relief from sufferings and from 
tiie attacks of demons, witches, and sorcerers, or 
for averting impending disaster. 

Although a large number of the hymns and 
prayers in this libraiy — most of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragments — still await publication,* * * § 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
ligious literature of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Ishtar, Sarpanit, Tashmit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adad, Ninib, Nergal, as well as Ea, 
Bel of Nippur, and Ashur, are represented in the 
library by hymns of a mote or less extensive char- 
acter. On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same as we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em- 
bodied all the traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
— a phenomenon that linds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Kigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashur, it will be interesting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit in which each is appealed to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows : f — 

* 0 strong, exalted strength of the city of J . . . 

Supreme ruler, offspring of Ea, 

Marduk, mighty one, chief of E-turra, § 

Lord of E-sagila, the strength of Babylon, lover of E-zida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-makhtila, restorer of life, 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 

Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 

Thy name is ever good in the mouth of men, 

0 Marduk, great lord . . . 

By thy exalted command let me live in tranquillity^ 

Let me behold thy divinity I 
What I purpose may I secure t 
Place justice in my mouth, 

Implant mercy in my heart. I 

May my god I! stand at my right side, i 

May ray goddess stand on my left side, 

May the god granting salvation stand firm at my side, 

To be propitious, to hearken, and to be favourable ! j 

Let the word that I speak be favourable as I speak it. ! 
0 Marduk, mighty ruler, command life, command my i 
life ! 

Before thee have I most humbly bowed myself. 

May Bel be thy light, Ea rejoice thee ! 

May the gods of the universe pay homage to thee 1 
May the great gods do what is pleasing to thee I’ 

While this hymn evidently forms part of an in- 
cantation text, or was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
general character of the Babylonian hymns, and 
illustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one hand, hut also, on 
the other, as one who is inclined to listen to the 
appeals of sufferers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

Hymns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found IF is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the literati of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfolded in Babylonia. The hymn in question 
is made up of phrases that can he matched in 
Babylonian hymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incidentally are the traits that distinguish 

* See the Index* ‘Hymns' and ‘Prayers,* of Bezold’s 
Catalogue of the Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection, vol. v. 

t King, jM'auic and iS'orcer.v, No, 0. 

i The name of the city is, according to King, Ashur, and the 
traces point to this reading. But if this be correct, then we 
must perforce assume that Assurbanipal's scribe intentionally 
Bvbstituted the capital of the northern kingdom for Babylon or 
some other southern town, 

§ Temple at Eridu. 

II The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
are meant. 

‘if Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Meliaiom TextSt i. pi. 
S»-37. 


the war -god of Assyria introduced. It begins as 
follows : — 

* Mighty chief of the gods, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

Ashur, mighty lord, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

. . . Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries. 
[Let me proclaim] his greatness, celebrate his glory. 

Ashur, let me glorify his being, exalt his name ; 

Dwelling in E-kharsag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate his 
^ glory. 

[His strength] let me recall, his courage commemorate; 
Dwelling in E-sherra, Ashur fixer of destinies. 

Forever let me exalt his power, 

Mightily wise leader of the gods, illustrious. 

Creator of Shamash, maker of mountains ; 

Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishtar. 

. . . illustrious whose name is revered, 

. . . Ashur whose command is extended, 

[Firm?] like mountains whose base is not seen, 

[Brilliant?] as the writing of the heavens,! of unlimited 
extent. 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.* 

The frequent repetitions indicate that each tw'o 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively — an arrangement that we come 
across frequently in these compositions. 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash ; and this may be 
accounted for through the infiueuce of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun -god. It is an image of Shamash 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Code,J as the symbol of the principles of 
justice on which he claims to base his ordinances. 
In almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who d\vell in gloom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, a hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows : § — 

* 0 lord, illuminator of darkness, who reveals the face [of 

heaven?] ... 

Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 

To thy light all the great gods look up. 

All the Annunaki look up to thee. 

All mankind thou guidest like a single being. 

Expectantly with raised head they look up to the sunlight. 
When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 

Thou art the light for the most distant ends of the heavens, 
The standard for the wide earth. 

The multitudes look up to thee with joy.’ 

The ethicjJ traits of the god are even more 
efiectively brought out in a section of one of the 
finest of the Shamash hymns, which is too long to 
be quoted in full |! — 

* Who plans evil— his horn then thou dost destroy, 

Who in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust judge thou restraineth with force. 

Who accepts a bribe, who does not judge justly — on him 
thou imposest sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for 
the oppressed, 

To him Shamash is gracious, his life he prolongs. 

The judge who renders a just decision 
Shall end in a palace, the place of princes shall be his 
dwelling. 

The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flourish. 

What their mouth declares m thy presence wilt thou de- 
stroy ; what they purpose thou wilt annul. 

Thou knowest their transgressions ; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cast aside. 

Every one wherever he may be is in thy care. 

Thou directest their judgments, the imprisoned dost thou 
liberate. 

* ‘ Great mountain of countries * — name of temple to Ashur. 
t A frequent expression designating the stars. 

i See the illustration in Scheil, Textes ElainitesSimitiqueSt 
ii., frontispiece. 

§ Eawlinson, iv.® 19, No. 2. 

II See G. D. Gray, Shamash Religious Texte (Chicago, 1901), 
»p. 17-19. 
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Thou hearest, O Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal, ^ 

Humility, prostration, petitioning;, and reverence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly, 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to thee. 

The one removed from his family, the one dwelling afar 
from his city. 

The peasant when he gathers in his harvest appeals to 
thee.’ [ 

In this way the hymn proceeds to emimerate 
the various classes of society — the merchant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re- ] 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great ] 
sun -god. ] 

1 

6. Penitential Psalms.—There is only one other i 
subdivision of the religious literature of Babylonia i 
and Assyria in which a still higher ethical and i 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi- < 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the library * 
of Assurbanipal, in which the central idea is the i 
consciousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is < 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, ; 
of wliich a considerable number have been pub- 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texts and the 
somewhat similar collection of the Prayers, the 
name ‘Penitential Psalms’* has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblance in 
the general tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sins and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these ‘ Penitential Psalms ’ belong to the 
division of ‘ Hymns and Prayers ’ f which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin ; and it 
is often difficult to determine whether a composi- 
tion, in which glorification of a deity’s power, the 
apjieal to his or her assistance, and the conscious- 
ness of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
])e placed in the special category of ‘Penitential 
Psalms.’ Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some specimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these ‘ Psalms ’ for the ritual is indicated by the 
alternating utterances of the penitent and the 
priest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and his deity. 

As an example of the penitent’s appeal — ^in this 
case to the goddess Ishtar — the following may 
serve : t — 

‘ I, thy servant, full of sighs, call upon thee. 

The fervent prayer of him who has sinned dost thou 
accept. 

If thou lookest upon a man, that man lives, 

0 powerful mistress of aU mankind, 

Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts 
sighs.* 

The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent — 

* Since his god and hia goddess 5 are angry with him, he 
calls upon thee. 

[Turn thy face towards] him, take hold of his hand.’ 

* See Reisner, SumeriBch-Babylonische Hymnen (Berlin, 1896), 
Introduction. In 1885 Zinimern published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commentary, under the title BahylonUche 
Bimpsalmm. Further specimens are to be found in Craig, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts (Leipzig, 1895-1897), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King’s Seven Creation 
Tablets^ vol. i. pp. 222-237. See also Zimmem, Keilinsckriften 
Rite J, pp. 85-38, for a German version. 

t See the Introduction to King, Babylonian Magie and 
Sorcery, f. xv f, 

t Bawliiison, iv, 2 29M7 o. 6 ; Zimmern, Bmspsalmen, ¥o. 1 . 

§ The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
are meant. See above, p. 


The penitent— 

‘ Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 

Look in mercy on me, accept my supplication. 

Proclaim pacification, and let thy liver be appeased. 

How long, O my mistress, till thy countenance be ttmied 
towards me ? 

Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.’ 

The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 

‘ With distress and pain, his spirit is full of sighs ; 

Tears he weeps, [he pours forth] laments.’ 

Perhaps the finest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too long to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, indeed, from three distinct hymns,t and 
the first two of these hymns may again be sub- 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for appeasement of the goddess’s anger. In 
the first hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 
of Irnina J and of Gushea, representing goddesses, 
whose attributes and r6le the ‘ great goddess’ has 
absorbed. It begins as follows 

‘ I pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddesses, 

Ishtar, queen of all peoples, guide of mankind. 

Irnini,$ exalted art thou, lady of the Igigi ; 

Mighty and sovereign art thou, supreme is thy name, 

The light of heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin art 
thou ; 

Bearer of weapons, arrayed for battle, 

Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 

0 lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods ! 

Thou causest lamentation, thou Greatest hostility among 
friendly brothers, 

Thou givest strength. 

Strong art thou, lady of victory, w'ho dost overthrow those 
who oppose me.’ 

Addressing her as Giishea,§ the petitioner ex- 
claims — 

‘Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 
to thee. 

Where is thy narue not (pronounced)? Where is thy 
decree not (obeyed)? 

Where are thine images not made? Where are thy sanc- 
, tuaries not founded ? 

Where art thou not great ? Where art thou not supreme ? ’ 

, In the second hymn the appeal begins — 

‘0 goddess of men, 0 goddess of women, whose way 
I none can fathom ! 

, Where thou lookest in mercy, the dead revives, the sick 
' is healed ; 

' The afflicted one is redeemed who looks on thy coun- 
• tenance. 

I, in humiliation and sorrow, thy servant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 

^ Look upon me, my lady, hear my supplication ; 

^ Look in mercy on me, hear my prayer ; 

Announce my release, II and let thy liver be appeased,— 

The release of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain ; " , 

i The release of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 

The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 
pain ; 

The release of my troubled house, shaken with grief ; 

3 The release of my liver, which is satiated with tears and 
sorrow.’ 

f In the third hymn the penitent inquires — 

‘ What have I done, 0 my god and my goddess ? 

As though I did not reverence my god and my goddess, 
s am I treated. 

Sickness, disease,** ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 
me; 

Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness o2 
anger are my lot ; 

i * King, Creation Tablets, i. 222-237 (transliteration and trans- 

0 lation, ii. pi. 75-84 (text). 

t (a) lines 1-34, (6)^ 35-50, (e) 51-106. 

I, jin the incantation texts, e.g., ‘ Labartu’ series (Myhrman, 
% Zeitsckr. f. Assyr. xvl. p. 154), Ishtar is addressed as Irnina, 

'i §The name also occurs in incantation rituals, e.g. Zimmem, 
Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Bob. Religion, p. 130 (1. 73), 

1 li The word used here and in the following, akhula(ia), 
signifying literally ‘ how long yet,’ has become a conventional 
expression for the hoped-for release from suffering, 

J ^ spirit. 

** Lit. ‘ head disease ’—here a general term for lingering illness 
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Anger, indignation, the fury of gods and men. 

I toehold, O my lady, days of affliction, months of distress, 
and years of misfortune ; 

I behold, O my mistress, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 

Death and misery have made an end of me.’ 

Ishfcar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays — 

‘Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, ray transgression and sin. 

Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication. 

Guide my steps that I may walk gloriously among men. 

Command, and at thy command may the angry god be 
appeased ! 

And may the angry goddess turn towards me I 

May the dark smoking brazier flame up again ! 

My extinguished torch be relit !’ 

There are sufficient signs in this beautiful com- 
position to indicate a royal personage as the one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne ; and the same is the case in most of the 
other ‘ Penitential Psalms ’ that have been pre- 
served. While this is due in large measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers could more readily 
have their supplications committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de- 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests were zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper phrases and ex- 
pressions to he used in times of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
with him in whose hands the affairs of State lay. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those prayers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive belief that the ruler must 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
—through insufficient reverence, or by an unin- 
tentional disobedience to his dictates. Hence the 
appeal was accompanied with rites of an expiatory 
character ; and it seems a sharp descent from a 
lofty eminence when we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for sym- 
bolical purification by sprinkling water on a green 
bough, for a fire -offering and a libation, and for 
a recital of the prayer three times ‘ without look- 
ing behind,’ * — precisely as we ffnd such directions 
in incantation texts proper. The link between 
the incantations and the hymns, despite the differ- 
ences in religious conceptions, is illustrated by the 
retention of the term shiptUf i.e, ‘ incantation,’ even 
to designate the finest and purest appeals for Divine 
grace and mercy. The ‘ Penitential Psalms ’ — the 
dowering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
Assyria — form no exception ; and the hymn to 
Ishtar, of which extracts have been furnished, is 
designated both at the beginning and in the 
colophon as ‘ shiptu,^ 

The continui^ of the development of religious 
thought in the Euphrates Valley is thus preserved, 
and finds an expression even in its literature. 
The ‘ new ’ sprout is grafted on to the ‘ old ’ branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; hut the example 
of the rulers in publicly acknowledging their de- 
pendence upon the gods was made all the more 
impressive by the bond thus maintained beUveen 
the higher flights of religious spirit and the primi- 
tive rites, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continued to represent the essence of the 
religion itself. 

7* The Babylonian Cosmology.~It is natural to 
find in a country which developed such a remark- 
able culture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude speculations 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 

* The same direction is given, e.j?., in the ‘X^abartn’ series 
JSIyhrman, 2!eitsohr,fu Assyr. xvi. 160), and forms a parcel to 
similar directions among the Greeks in the case of offerings to 
Hecate, with whom lAbartu has much in common, as Myhrman, 

p. 151 1, points out. 
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course of time have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of the priests attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religious centres of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
political supremacy acquired by the city of Baby- 
lon, led to making Marduk, tlie god oi Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poem or epic * 
of Creation, in which the chief rdle is assigned to 
this same god, Marduk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
portions of it found in Assurbanipal’s library and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian temple 
archives enable us to do so. Although, since the 
discovery of the first fragments of the composition 
by George Smith in 1875, large portions of ^ it 
have come to light, due chiefly to the activity 
and scholarship of Budge and King of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication t there are many gaps which often 
seriously interfere with a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. We can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re- 
ceived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular specu- 
lations and fancies which form, indeed, the basis 
upon which the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
pretation has been put upon these speculations and 
fancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, perhaps, even more signifi- 
cant, is the evidence which the composition affords 
of having been originally an * epic ’ celebrating the 
deeds of En-lil or Bel— the god of Nippur— in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. We are thus led to Nippur as the source 
of the main features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conclude that in connexion 
with the literary activity centring around the great 
temple E-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple E-sagila at 
Babylon. The idle of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part prompted by the desire to glorify the 
chief god of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi- 
tions in a manner in accordance with the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and which became 
the dominant school of thought in the Euphrates 
Valley as well as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
modifications introduced by the Assyrian priests. 
Tlie assigning of the chief rdle in the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, reffects 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
also of the populace of Nippur, to^ their own 
favourite deity ; but from indications in the Crea- 
tion poem itself, as well as from other sources, we 
know that traditions were also current in Baby- 
lonia which assigned the same rdle to Ea. Such a 
tradition would naturally arise in the ancient city 

* Our justification for speaking of this Babylonian Creation 
story as a ‘poem’ rests upon the character of the composition 
itself, which is distinctly poetical in its form. See King, Vreatwn 
Tablets f i. pp. cxxii-cxxiii, and more fully Delitzsch, Das Baby • 
lonische WeltscMpfungsepos (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 60-68, and the 
references to the opinions of Budge, Zimmern, and Gunkel ; it 
partakes of the character of an epic by virtue of the prominence 
assigned in it to a single personage, Marduk, whose glorification 
constitutes the main purpose Of the composition in its present 
form. * 

^ Cum'i^orm Texts f row Babylonian Tablets^ etc, ^ in the 
British Museum^ pt. xiii. (1901), with a volume of supplemen- 
tary texts and transliterations and translations of all the frag- 
ments known, by L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation ; or 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends concerning the Creation 
of the Wm-ld and of Mankind (2 vols., London, 1902). 
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of Bridu, the main and oldest seat of Ea \vorship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religions centres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Ann 
A\ere accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 
produced in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extract- 
ing from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of priests or a special school of thought to- 
wards a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a psean in 
honour of the chief god Marduk, we^ find that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contained, accord- 
ing to Kind’s calculation, about one thousand lines.* 
The story itself, known from its opening words as 
the Emtma dish or ‘ When above ’ series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the chief 
steps in the establishment of tlie Universe : (1) the 
conflict of Apsu and Munimu with the gods, ending 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture of 
Mummu, brought about largely through the in- 
strumentality of Ea ; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their followers against the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the rebellious host by 
Marduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Ansbar 
with the approval of the gods ; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
spreading of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun ; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the glorifica- 
tion of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to him of the ‘ tablets of fate’ 
and the assignment to him of fifty ‘glorious’ 
names ; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
to recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to him. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the^ beginning, of two conflicts which both sym- 
bolize the same process. Apsu, signifying the 
‘deep,’ is a symbol of primeval chaos, figured as 
a time when the waters covered everything, and 
were filled with monstrous beings subject to no 
la\vs. By the side of Apsu are two other beings — 
Mummu, an obscure w'ord, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and Tiamat, 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word Uk6m 
(DiniPi), occurring in the Creation story of Gn 1, 
likewise embodies the idea of ‘the great deep.’ 
That all three heings are identified with the 
primeval waters, follows from the description 
furnished by the opening lines of the poem, 
where ‘their waters’ are sijoken of as being 
‘mingled together.’ The three terms thus prove 
to be practically synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions current in regard to the primeval chaos, 
whicli have been combined in the tale that became 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena, came into being. t A factor 

King saja * some nine hundred and ninety-four lines’ (S'ecen 
Tahl&ts of Crmtion, vol. L pp. iv, xxv). Almost exactly one 
half of it is complete ; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t Tohu and hohu, mentioned in Gn 12 in connexion with 
Wi6m, are perhaps to be regarded as a faint trace of the 
pnmeval triad, Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat, 


that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of tliree terms for the primeval chaos 
is the desire to find, in primeval times, a triad 
corresponding to Ann, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Babylonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the several 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsu and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is clear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the exister- e of 
which not only precedes that of heaven and earth, 
but wliieh flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of the 
story— 

* When above, the heavens were not named ;* 

Below, the dry land did not bear a name.* 

Apsu, the primeval, t their progenitor, 

Mummu [and] Tiamat, J the mother of all of them, 

Their waters were mingled together. 

No field was marked off, no marsh was to be seen 
When none of the gods had yet been produced. 

No name was called, no fate decreed. 

Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven ?] 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced. 

Time went by. . . , 

Anshar and Kishar were created [over them?] 

Days passed and there came forth . . . 

Anu their son. . . . ’ 

In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a description of the time when ‘nothing’ was, 
with the inevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving us in a hopeless tangle of con- 
tradiction and obscurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings ; and it will be more useful to en- 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
Tlie language is frequently obscure, due to the 
desire of the narrator to avoid definite terms that 
would be misleading by their very definiteness. 
He avoids the common word for earth, which is 
irsitum, but uses instead a rare term, ammatum, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
grew in the primeval waters, it is added that ‘ fields 
were not marked off, and no marsh was seen’ — 
expressions suggested by the appearance of the 
land in the Euphrates Valley, where fields were 
marked off’ by boundary stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact tliat, in the primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram- 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the begin- 
ning of things — before the existence of heaven and 
earth or the gods — the three heings symbolized by 
A}»su, Mummu, and Tiamat, even tliough the con- 
ception of the second being has already become 
so obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 
chaos is to he seen in the expressions ‘ their pro- 
genitor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ Tlnr 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat are sur- 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 
has these beings in mind when speaking of ‘ their 

* ie. called into being. 

t Bishtu, literally * first,’ which is added to distinguish thia 
Apsu from the ordinary use of the word as ‘ the w’atery deep, 
which nctually occurs in Tablet iv. line 142, 

t It has been customary to regard Mummu here as an epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of /chaos,’ ‘raging,* and the like; but, 
since Mumrau occurs in Tablet i. lines W and HI as the ‘mes- 
senger’ of Apsu, it is clear that a separate personage is also 
intended in the opening lines. The omission of the conjunction 
is no objection, for the conjunction is omitted also betwe^sn 
Apsu and Tiamat. 
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generator ’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eighth line, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact that no name was called and no fate decided, 
to picture the time when nothing had as yet been 
created, since there were no gods. The first part 
of the line seems to be a reference to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particular 
reference to man, whose fate is decreed by the gods. 
In a general way it is statea that the gods were 
created, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the gods two beings, 
Lakhmu and Lakharau, are specified as having 
been called into being ; * and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appear on the side of 
Tiamat, they are evidently introduced as types 
or symbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsu and Tiamat. It is difficult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
gods Anshar and Kishar were ‘created,’ is to be 
reconciled with the assertion in line 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so frequently found in the com- 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives. ^ At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Kishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine closely akin to ema- 
nation, ten pairs of gods are descended, f These 
])airs are, wdth one exception, gods who do not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
as we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the 
active pantheon, it is evident that, by the side of 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical’ pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Anshar, 
signifying the ‘ heavenly ’ (or upper) Universe (or 
‘totality’), and Kishar the earthly (or lower) 
Universe (or ‘totality’), sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things ; and one can follow the 
logical process wdiich made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into whicii this con- 
trol was divided. In the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it lies before us, only two such special 
powers are introduced — Ann and Ea, the latter 
under the form Nudimmud ; but since Anu and Ea 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
til at became at one time the prevailing one, com- 
prised the control of the Universe, J it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identified with Marduk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
make them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entire tradition is preserved — the glorification 
of the favourite Marduk. 

Anu, the god of heaven, and Nudimmud or Ea, 
who is described as without a rival in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises between the gods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mummu, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
first tablet does not permit us to grasp clearly 
the part that Ami plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 

* Tbe verbal form used (so also in line 7) of the creation of the 
gods is sAwpii, which conveys the idea of coming forth and 
. 'istreaming forth.' 

f S».?s the lisfss in Rawlinson, ii. 54, Nos. 8 and 4; and iii. 69, 
No. 1, obv. ; and Radau’s valuable commentary, ‘Bel, the 
Christ of Ancient Times' (Jfonisf, voL xiv. 81'-87). 

} See above, p. 638. 


'were unable for a long time to secure control of 
the three beings symbolical of primeval chaos. 
The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order. 
Apsu calls upon his ‘ messenger ’ Mummu for aid, 
and together they go to Tiamat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruction, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ- 
ent spirit of the gods. From new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 
point of tlie narrative the gods are regarded a.*' 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. We may 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed b 
step further, and look upon Apsu and Tiamat 
as the ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mummu and the brood of monsters, but also the 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above quoted. The Baby- 
lonian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings — the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu and Tiamat 
as well as the ‘great gods’ — to primeval chaos. 

It is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of v’hich 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand. Apsu presents 
his complaint against the gods to Tiamat. In 
rage he exclaims — 

‘ By day I have no rest, at night I cannot lie down, 

I will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.’ 

Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger — 

‘ She plotted evil in her heart, f 
What shall we do? Let us indeed destroy.* 

The text at this point becomes defective ; but so 
much is clear that Ea, described as the ‘ one who 
knows everything,’ takes up the conflict on behalf 
of the gods, and that Anu is in some way associ- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with wiiich Ea overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘ pure incantation,’ 
which, presumably, he hurls against them. Sucli 
a procedure would be in perfect accord with the 
current conceptions about Ea, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word.J At all 
events, Apsu is overthrown and Mummu is cap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 
conflict between chaos and order ; and the second, 
which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘doublet,’ 
or second version, is at once introduced. 

Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsu and Mummu to Ea^ was the one which 
assigned to this god tlie distinction of liaving 
established the laws of the Universe. We may 
call it the ‘ Eridu ’ version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so much of it could be introduced as would 
not interfere with Marduk’s prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu’s defeat, the ‘ Eridu ’ version 
disappears, and tlie ‘ Nippur ’ version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for Bel into a 
‘Babylon’ version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose part in the Ea-Apsii conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented as deprcvssed; 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
* bright god,’ who is probably to be identified with 
Kingu,§ appointed by Tiamat to be the leader 

* See King’s Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 188-184, settling 
the reading at the end of line 34 of the first tablet, * the gods, 
their sons.’ 

t Literally, ‘stomach.’ See the restoration of these lines in 
King, vol. i, p. 184. 

t it will be recalled, was one of the chief gods invoked in 
the incantation series, many of which originated at his seat ol 
worship, Eridu. A special incantation known as the Shipat 
Eridu, ‘ Eridu incantation,’ is frequently referred to, e.g 
Cuneiform Texts, xvi. pi. 21, 205 ; 22, 250, etc. 

§ See King, Creatwn Tablets, i. p. 14, m l. 
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of her hosts, and who occupies a position by the j 
side of Tiamat somewhat similar to that of Mum- i 
mu by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tiamat on 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly — 

‘Banded themselves together, advancing at the side of 
Tiamat ; 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 
They prepared for war, fuming and raging. 

Uniting forces and preparing for the fray.’ 

Besides supplying her followers with invincible 
weapons, Tiamat gives birth to monster serpents, 
described in the following terms : — 

‘ With sharp teeth and merciless fangs, 

Their bodies filled with poison instead of blood ; 

Terrible dragons, clothed with terror, 

Decked out with awful splendour, of lofty stature ; 

Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 

Their bodies rose up, and no one could resist their attack. 
She* set up vipers and monster serpents and Lakhmu, 
Hurricanes (?), raging hounds, scorpion-men. 

Mighty tempests, fish-men, and rams, 

Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle. 

Mighty were her commands, irresistible. 

In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 

Since among the gods, her offspring, he had encouraged her, 
She raised Mngu among them to power, 

To march in front of the host, to lead the forces. 

To seize the standard, to advance to the attack, 

To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.* 

Tiamat still claims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares — 

*I have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 
gods have I rais^ thee to power ; 

The dominion over aB the gems have I entrusted to him. 

Be thou exalted, my chosen consort art thou.’ 

To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the ‘tablets of fate’ to be hung on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
which preceded the control of the Universe by 
the gods. Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
probably, popular fancy^ conceived the Universe to 
nave been populated in primeval days, and of 
wliich the sculptured representations of human- 
headed lions and bulls with enormous wings — 
placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples— represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it difficult to 
see how this picture of chaos, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the account of Berosus,t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby- 
lonia suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without control, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every- 
where causing inundations, which, before the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entire districts of the V alley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before the 
great gods, identihed with the powers of nature — 
t^lie sun and moon — and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests upon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thought of a 
trmtio ex mhilo lay beyond the mental horizon of 

■.'‘•^"■Tiamat.' 

t In l^vmUus, Chronicle (ed. Schoen^ vol. L pp. 14, 16. See 
Zimmem, Eeilvrmhriftm unA dm Am Testament, pp. 48S- 
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the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians ; and it it 
to be observed that even in the Biblical account, 
wiiere the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
‘ darkness resting upon the deep,’ is regarded as a 
real substance. In short, ancient man no less than 
his modern successor wa» unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation. 

The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great conflict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be- 
tween this conflict and the previous one betw^een 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, wdiere it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comfiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will be recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ‘ one who knows 
everything,’ is also in the second conflict the god 
through whom the gods learn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, ‘the father who 
begat him,’ and says — 

‘ Our mother, Tiamat, is full of hate towards us ; 

With gathered forces she hath waxed furious, — 

All the gods have turned to her, 

Even those whom created * are at her side ; 

Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite.’ 

It w^ould appear, therefore, that not merely the 
offspring of Tiamat, but also some of those beings 
^rung from the gods, are on the side of ‘chaos.’ 
Ea, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps* assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forces as 
Adad,t the god of storms par excellence ; Nergal 
and Namtar, associated with destruction and pes- 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar- 
j ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 

I Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ea and Anu, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea’s endeavours to either conquer or pacify Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing ; t hut from a subse- 
quent reference § it follows that Ea was ‘afraid,’ 
and obliged to ‘ turn back ’ ; nor is Anu more suc- 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in tlie hope that 
Tiamat may be appeased by hearing the ‘word’ 
of Anshar — 

‘ Go and stand before Tiamat, 

That her liver may be appeased, her heart pacified ; 

But if she will not hearken to thy word, 

Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased.’ 

But as Anu approaches, Tiamat gi’owls, j! and the 
god also turns hack in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar ; and as one 
of many indications that by this son was originally 
meant the third^ member, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Anu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as be-lum, i.e, ‘ the lord,’ IT though subsequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-ud,^* the ordinary 

* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

t Adad occurs, and apparently as one of the abettors of 
Tiamat, in a fragment (Cumiform Texts, xiii. pi. 24, K 3445-1- 
Rm.^ 396, rev. v. 1) which represents a specifically ‘ Assyrian ’ 
version of Creation. See Zimmern, l.o. p. 496. 

t The second tablet is very defective, though large portions 
may be restored through comparison with the third. 

§ Tablet iii. 64, That Nudimmud or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown by King, Creation Tablets, L p, 

11 ’See King, ib, I p. 12, n. 2. If Tablet ii. 113, 131. 

** e.g. Tablet iii. 66, 113, 138, and passim in Tablet i v., and in 
; the Epilogue, Tablet yii* 139, though, 1. 129, he ia called En4ti 
(or Bit) ildni, Marduk. 
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designation of the chief god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to be the real conqueror of Tiamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of Ea and Ann is made 
partly with the intent to glorify the chief god of 
Nippur at the expense of his two companions, and 
artiy as a consequence of the endeavour to com- 
ine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea- Apsu conflict points clearly to the exist- 
ence of an ‘ Eridu ’ version, which cmebrated Ea as 
the creator of man and establisher of the laws of 
the Universe. In another centre Anu was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the rdle of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ‘ Nippur ’ version ; but, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Marduk, it was 
transformed into the ‘ Babylon ’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively ‘ Assyrian ’ 
version, * in which, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan- 
theon, the step is taken which makes Anshar- 
Ashur the real creator. However, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
dominant — w’e might almost say ‘ orthodox’ — one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel -Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ea over- 
came Apsu, this reference is merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
powers that may be ascribed to any other god. 
In reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, and Anshar 
also addresses him as such, urging him to proceed 
and ‘ trample the neck of Tiamat under foot.’ 
Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speecli 
to Anshar, the lord of gods, who determines the 
deidiny of the great gods, imposes the condition 
that If he succeeds, he is to supplant Anshar as 
the, chief of the gods— 

‘ If I, your avenger, 

Bind Tiamat and save your life, 

Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my fete. 

In Upshukkinalm f gather together in joy, 

Let my utterance, like yours, decree fates. 

May whatever I do rem'ain unalterable ! 

May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable ! ’ 

In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Marduk as the 
decreer of fates is revealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods by Gaga, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure their consent to the condition 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con- 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conflicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position accorded in this tablet to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as Tgigi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfected theological 
system the former embody^ the group csi ‘ heavenly ’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the group of 
‘earthly’ oi' rather subterranean gods.J Else- 
where lit the narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
lowers of Tiamat. § The gods obey the summons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative 
states, they fill themselves with wine, and then 

* See above, p. ; and, further, King, Creation TabUtSy 
pp. 197-200, and the authorities there referred to, 

t The sacred chamber in wh ich the gods assemble, originally 
localized in Bers temple E-kur in Nippur, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to Marduk’s temple E-sagila in Babylon. 

1 See Zimraern, Keilimckriften it. d. Alie (Testament, p. 451 ff. 

§ Tablet ii , 27, and parallel passages, iii. 31, 89. 


formally do homage to Bel-Marduk. The fourth 
tablet begins— 

* They fitted out for him a lordly chamber. 

Before his fathers to reign supreme* 

Thou art the honoured one among the great gods. 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance— supreme.* 

0 Marduk I thou art the honoured one among the great 
gods ; 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance — supreme.* 

From this day onward, tny order shall be irrevocable. 

Lifting up and abasing shall be in thy hand ; 

Thy utterance is fixed, thy command unalterable. 

None among the gods shall transgress thy boundary, 

O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy word is supreme. 

May thy weapon never become blunt ; may it strike down 
thy foe 1 

O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee, 

And pour out the life of the god who seized hold of evil.’ 

As a token of the power assigned to him, 
Marduk is asked to make a garment disapijear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word— again an intimation that Marduk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as symbols of 
royalty, and he is given the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute him, 

‘ Marduk is king,’ and encouiage him for the 
attack — 

* Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. 

Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.' 

An interesting description follows of the manner 
in which the god proceeds to equip himself for 
the fray. Bow, quiver, spear, and club are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and fills his body with flaming fire. From 
his ‘ father Anu ’ he receives a net wherewith to 
entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intercept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by him — in all, seven kinds of winds — that follow 
behind his ‘storm’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swift and ferocious horses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the god making 
straight for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently fits an atmospheric ‘ storm ’ 
god, such as was the old En-lil of Nippur, but ia 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinctly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s r6le to 
Marduk appeared to he j ustified by the considera- 
tion that it is the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, which, as we 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 
Tiamat. 

Kingu, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. His mental and physical paralysis is effec- 
tively portrayed, and his followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raged at the challenge — ‘Stand! I and thou, let 
us Join battle’ — which he utters, boldly meets 
Marduk. The narrative proceeds — 

* When Tiamat heard those words, 

She became like one possessed, bereft of reason. 

Tiamat shrieked with piercing' cries, 

She trembled and shook to her very foundations. 

She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell, 

And the gods of the battle took to their wea^Dons. 

Then Tiamat and Marduk, the leader of the gods, stood up, 
They advanced to the fray, drew nigh to the fight. 

The lord spread out his net and caught her, 

The evU wind behind him be let loose in her face. 

As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent, 

He drove in the evil wind before she closed her lips. 

The mighty winds filled her stomach, 

Her heart failed her, and she opened wide her mouth } 


* Literally, Anu, 
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He seized the spear and jiierced her stomach. 

He cut through her organs and slit open her heart. 

He bound her and cut off her life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.* 

The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to flight ; hut Bel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingu the ‘tablets of 
fate’ and h<angs them around his own breast — 
thus estahlishiug his prerogative as the decreer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre- 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon her, 
to smash her skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
ried away by the north wind to secret places, 
out of her body. It is evident that various tradi- 
tions existed as to what Bel-Mardak did with 
Tiamat. 

The close of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him ‘ like a flat flsh,’ he makes a covering 
for the heaven— a kind of door provided with a 
bolt — and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to the watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudimmud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ‘ Apsu ’—here no longer used as 
‘chaos,’ but as the watery deep, which is con- 
ceived as a structure, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Corresponding to this ‘ subter- | 
ranean ’ mansion, a similar structure, which he 
calls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Ann, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to the astrological 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in close relation to their cosmology. 
According to this system, which rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accounted for by the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper firmament. It is natural to suppose 
that Anshar should have been the one to do so ; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the latter is accorded the distinction ; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the narrative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and functions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
beginning of the fifth tablet. The triad, Ann, 
Bei, and Ea, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptic chosen as 
guides for determining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Ann being the 
middle strip of the^ ecliptic, Bel the northern sec- 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.* With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods ; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven lunmshi stars or constellations of the 
zodiac are specially referred to, by means of which 

* See Mahler, ‘Die Wege des Anu, Bel, und Ea* (Orientalis- 
tische iMeraturgeitun^, vol. vi. No. 4 (pp. 165-160)). 


the divisions of the year are determined. At 
each end of the great structure E-sliarra gates are 
placed, through which the sun psisses in and out 
on his daily march across the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the control of the night is entrusted, by 
means of whicli the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as to the manner in which tins 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci- 
dentally the basis of the Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation— (cO the systematized pan- 
theon ; {b) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

llnfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to us — the 
formation of the earth, with its vegetation— is 
lacking, though it was, in all probability, con- 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, like the second, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet* in 
which, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
r61e to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ‘ living creatures,’ ‘ cattle of the 
field,’ ‘beasts of tlie field, creatures of the city,’ 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in tlieir assembly ; hut this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation narrative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth, t just as in tlie sixth 
tablet the creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation of man is that 
the gods desired worshippers ; and this view is 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says — 

‘ My blood will I take, and bone t . . , 

I will set up man, that man . . . 

I will create man to inhabit [the earth], 

To establish the service of the gods, and that shrines [may 
be built].’ 

From the ‘blood’ of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed — a remarkable doctrine, which illus- 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
; theological system of Babylonia. The introduc- 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
! creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in tlie 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god of mankind /mr 
excellence. From certain allusions in ISlarduk’s 
address to Ea, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means certain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instruction s,§ 
detailing religious and moral obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
glorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
kind. First, the gods are represented as hailing 
him in their assembly as the avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorioiis 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, his functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the source of plenty ; 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, his 

* Cmieifoi'm TesoUf xiii, pi. 34 ; see King, Creatim 1* 

pp. 122-125. 

t See the reference, Tablet vii. 115, ‘he (ie. Marduk) created 
heaven and fashioned the earth.* 

t King, ^.<5. i. p. 87, suggests the restoration, ‘ I wilMashion.* 

§ King has shown (Z.c. i. p. 202 fif. ) that the fragment which wai 
supposed to contain the address does hot belong to the series; 
but the possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to man 
must nevertheless be admitted. 
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power in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon to join in paving homage 
to Marduk as the one who ordained the courses 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
a flock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tiamat, and 
as the creator of heaven and earth. Father Bel is 
repiesented as transferring to Marduk his own 
title, ‘lord of the worlds,’ and Ea declares that 
Marduk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. The epilogue to the narrative is an im- 
pressive appeal to the wise and the intelligent to 
ponder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of which 
tlie father siiould hand down to his son. All 
should rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
ju’osperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
whose anger is irresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
(.■reation which has come down to us, and which 
may be taken as representing the matured cosmo- 
logical theories of the Ba^lonians — the com- 
Innation of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in- 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babylonia. This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were once current, but 
which difiered chiefly in ascribing the work of 
creation to diflerent deities, representing the gods 
v'orshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Euphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of which, outside of the traces in the 
main narrative, a number of fragments have been 
found,* * * § is everywhere, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same — the overthrow of powers representing 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law and 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval element, 
from which the gods emanate ; the gods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
the laws of the Universe which the gods are forced 
to obey are imposed by the conquering god. The | 
formation of ‘ deep ’ and the ‘ heavens ’ are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is added the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above all, to Marduk. 

8. Life after death. — Besides the Incantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and^ Portents, the 
Hymns and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myttis and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more or 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (a) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, Ira,t who is 
identified in the later literature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the summer solstice ; (6) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief rdle ; t {<^) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 

* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tianmt nijith, in which 
Marduk’s name does not appear, but only that of Bel (King, l.c. i. 
p. 116 ff.) ; (b) a version in which the goddess Aruru is associated 
■w ith Marduk in the creation of man and of animals and of 
vegetation, and in which the order of creation appears to be 
quite different from that found in the main narrative (King, l,c. 

3 i-iOff.). Moreover, from references to the conflict with Tiamat, 
and to other incidents of the cosmology introduced in incanta- 
tions, astrological terts, hymns, legends, and myths, we see the 
numerous variations in details whicda marked the versions that 
wore current. 

f For the reading, see Zimmem, Keilinschriften und das AlU 
Tpstmmnt, p. 587 ; for a reosnt translation, see Jensen, KeUin” 
Bihliothek, vi. If 57~7S. 

I See Hrozny, Sumerisch-babyhniushe Myth&n von dem Ootte 
A’'iiiragr (Mnzi), Berlin, 190S. 

§ Jensen, 47-57. 


tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the ‘ tablets of fate,’ which 
Bel himself had snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
away with the ‘ tablets of fate ’ to the mountains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar calls upon Ann, 
Ea, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Ann, the 
god of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
Ishtar, Bara, and Nin-igi-azag (Ea ?), to pursue Zu ; 
but they are kept back through fear, and it is left 
for Marduk * to recapture the tablets, though it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Marduk takes the place of some other deity — 
possibly Sliamash — to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat appears to have been 
originally a.s(;ribed. (d) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,t narrating how the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remind us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales, J we must pass them by, and 
take up three myths, § which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion — the 
views held of life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (ii.) the story of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and (iii.) the story of the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of x^dapa appears 
to be to ofier an explanation of how man, although 
the offspring of the gods, — Bel-Marduk, it vvill be 
recalled, forms him of his own blood, — does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the gods — im- 
mortality. The story belongs to the ‘ Ea ’ cycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as its source. Ea 
appears here as the god of humanity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi - Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the firidu sanctuary, which he provides with 
‘bread and water.’ One day, while fishing in the 
waters of Eridu, i.e. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the soutii wind and sunk in the waters. 
In his rage Adapa breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurrence reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is placed in heaven, and 
Ann, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Ea intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Anu. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gish-zida, he is to put on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
garb, he is to state that the mourning is for two 
gods of the earth who have disappeared. Tammuz 
and Gish-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa’s behalf before Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, warns Adapa not to touch 

* In addition to the evidence for this view presented in the 
present writer’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 537 ff., 
see the passag-e in Craig’s AssryHan and Babylonian Religious 
Texts, i. 29,obv. 15, where Marduk is reKrred to as the smiter 
ofZu. 

t The latest translation by King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. 
140-155. 

j A full analysis and discussion of these and other myths and 
legends will be found in the 24th chapter of the present writer’s 
Religion Babyloniens imd Assyriens (Giessen, 1904). The story 
of Etana (Jensen, l.c. 100-115), of Ea and Atarkhasis (Jensen, 
I.G. 274-291), and portions of the Gilgamesh epic (Jensen, 
Le. 116-273 ; Jeremias, Izdubar-Mimrod, Leipzig, 1891 ; and 
Ziramern, Lg. 566-582), also have a bearing on the religious 
beliefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect character 
than the other three referred to in the text. 

§ For the transliteration and German translation with com- 
mentary, see Jensen, KeilinsckHfU, Bibliothek, vi. 1, pp. 93-101, 
74-79, and 80-91 respectively; also Zimmern, Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, pp. 520-527, 583-584, and 661-664 ; and 
for the text, E. J. Haiq>er, ‘ Babylonische Legenden von Etana, 
Zu, Adapa, and Dibbarra’ in Beitmge zwr Assyrwlogie, U. 890- 
621, and the references further on. 
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the food that Anu will place before him, nor to 
drink the water that will oe ojdered — 

‘When thou steppeat before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death ; do not eat ! They will offer thee waters of death ; do not 
drink ! They will offer thee a garment ; put it on ! They will 
offer thee oil; anoint thyself! Carry out stnctly the orders 
that I have given thee, cling to what I have commanded thee ! ’ 

It is evident from this speech, that Ea, who had 
given his favourite wisdom, hut had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably because it was not 
in his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death ; but the unexpected happened. 
At first Anu shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts him 
to reconsider his decision, and, instead of offering 
Adapa the food and Avater of death, he places 
before him the food and water of life — 

‘ Fetch for him food of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of life, but he did not eat. They brought 
him water of life, hut he did not dilnk. They brought him a 
garment ; he put it on. They brought him oil ; he anointed 
himself therewith.’ 

Adapa, it will he observed, strictly carries out 
Ea’s orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im- 
mortality, which was placed within his reach. 
The story presents parallels and contrasts with 
the Biblical story of the Fall. Adam’s loss of im- 
mortality is due to disobedience ; bub in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in tlie guise of a serpent, as against the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ea. It is 
evident that tlie story of Adapa is based on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a confiiot between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized bv 
Adapa, who stands in some direct connexion witn 
the solar deity, Marduk, the son of Ea. The story 
reflects the religious doctrine, developed in Baby- 
lonia, that man, though of Divine origin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immortality, hut the 
reference to the food and water of lire may be 
taken as an indication that a contrary doctrine 
must also have had its advocates ; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘life’ plant and 
to ‘life’ waters in historical inscriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this ‘ life ’ plant ; ■* and if a king 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the ‘life’ plant, f it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
again, whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant bearing the remarkable name 
‘ restorer of youth to old age,’ J the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
‘ life ’ was a gift that could be given to man by the 
will of the gods, and that the life meant 'was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same eonclnsion may be draw^n from the 
occurrence of the phrase ‘ water of life ’ in the re- 
ligious literature. In the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with the ‘ waters 
of life ’ before she ascends to earth again, § and on 
the idea that water is a symbol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples. 11 

The doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 

* Craig, Assyrian md Babylonian Religious Texts, i. 69 
(K 8961, 5). ^ 

t Meissner-Rost in Beitrage zur Assyr, iii 256 (col. viii. 10-13). 

J Tablet xi. 1. 298. See Jensen, Keilimehriftl. BibliotheK 
vi. J, p. 262. 

$ See below, p. 576», 

II See Zimmern’s article, ‘Xebensbrot u. Lebenswasser im 
Babylonischen unci in derBibel’iii.Ar4^iv/. Religiomvnssen- 

X65-m. 


death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
Ave find tlie attempt made to give some delinite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
death has touched his body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the diflicnlty of conceiving tliat life could 
come to an end ; and the daily phenomenon of the 
aw'akening from sleep — which must have appeared 
to him as temporary death — strengthened in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say, made 
it more difficult for him to persuade himself that 
deatli was equivalent to an annihilation of life. 
The problem that thus presented itself was hoAv to 
reconcile tlie evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arose, as a result of primitive and 
popular speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as the scene of man’s activitj^^ while life was 
in his body, there was an abode in which those 
whose eartiily careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
custom of earth -burial, at least within the period 
for which historical documents are at our dis- 
posal, suggested, as a furtlier natural conclusion, 
that the abode in question was situated below the 
surface of the eartli. At this point, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopped, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates Valley stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord wdth the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
death led them to select out of the conij^any of 
gods and goddesses a number that seemed fitted to 
be placed in control of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
^roup of great gods whose concern was with the 
living. 

(ii.) A nature myth found among the Tel ei- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
trines of the priests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. It appears from the story, that origin- 
ally a goddess knowm as Eresh-kigal, signifying 
the ‘ lady of the nether world,’ was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as the sister of 
the gods, she is supposed to have her abode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
great goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth. The gods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, wdiose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the god of pesti- 
lence, who is welcomed by all the gods except 
Nergal. This god fails to pay proper respect to 
Eresh-kigal’s messenger, and accordingly, on the 
demand of the ‘lady of the lower w^orM,’ Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Nergal by giving him a bodyguard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of these 
demons— 'Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc.— they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, ills, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied by these 

Published by Bezold, Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum (London, 1892), p. 141 (No. 82), and Winckler-Abel, 
Thonta/etfwid von Bl- Amarna (Berlin, 1889), pp. 164, 166. Se« 
Amsm, KeilimchriiftL 
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Jemons, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
world. His i^resence is announced to his ‘ sister ’ 
Eresh-kigal. Placing Ms fourteen attendants at 
the various gates, he advances to Eresh-kigal, who 
is seated on her throne, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals for mercy — 

‘ Do not kill me, my brother. Let me speak to thee.’ 

Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and cries— 

* Thou shalt be my husband, and I will be thy wife ; 

Kingship over the wide earth I will bestow on thee ; 

The tablet of wisdom I will place in thy hand. 

Thou shalt be lord ; I will be lady.’ 

When Nergal heard these words, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears. The 
tablet, badly preserved at various points, breaks 
oft* with the beginning of NergaFs conciliatory 
reply. Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to account for the fact 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
world stand two deities, Nergal and Eresh-kigal. 
The character of Nergal as the fierce and destruc- 
tive power of the summer and the midday sun* 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in accordance with the general 
principle pervading the theological system of 
Babylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story points to the existence 
of an earlier view — perhaps of popular origin — 
according to which a goddess occupies this posi- 
tion. Idle suggestion has already been thrown 
out, that Eresh-kigal, ‘the lady of the nether 
Avorld,’ is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the lady of 
the earth’ as she is frequently termed. An 
element in the myth embodied in the story is 
therefore the view found among many nations, 
that the earth -goddess, during the period when 
vegetation ceases, has descended into the bowels 
of the earth— either voluntarily or carried off by 
force. At the time, however, that the myth re- 
(‘-eived a definite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Ishtars or the two aspects of the 
great goddess had taken place, and Eresh-kigal 
lias become an independent figure, whose place is 
permanently fixed in the region below the surface 
of tlie earth. 

(in.) A more definite view of this region is fur- 
nished in another tale— likewise based on a myth | 
symbolical of the change from the summer to ; 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the different 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergal 
and Eresh-kigal, already assumes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the association of a male deity 
at her side. Although the closing lines of the story, 
which probably indicated some occasion for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of the purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
suggest the possibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 
fulfilment. The more direct value of tlie story for 
IIS, however, lies in the picture it draws of the 
conditions prevailing in the place where the^ dead 
were supposed to be gathered together— a pictup 
embodying in part popular conceptions, and in 
art the further elaboration of these conceptions 
y the theologians of Babylonia. The story opens 
as follows :t — 

t The latest edition of the text is to fee found in Cuneiform 
Texts from Tablets m the British Mmeum^ etc., xv. pi. 46-47, 
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‘To the land without return, the earth ... 

Ishtar, the daughter of Sin directed her mind.* 

The daughter of Sin directed her luind,* 

To the dark house, the dwelling of IrkaUa, 

To the house whence those who enter do not return, 

To the road from which there is no path leading hack, 

To the house in which those who enter are deprived of 
light, 

Where dust is their nourishment, clay their food. 

They do not see light, they dwell in darkness, 

Clothed like a bird, with wings as a covering ; 

On door and lock dust has settled.’ 

Ishtar arrives at the gate of the land without 
return, and demands admission of the watchman, 
threatening to break the threshold and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. Ishtar ’s 
hostile spirit indicates that she lias in mind an 
attack upon Eresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek admission to 
the lady of tne lower world. Both stories accord- 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon ; but it may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility was introduced. From sub- 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to descend into the nether world, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but with the 
introduction of Eresh-kigal as an independent 
figure permanently in control of the lower world 
the old myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as planning an invasion 
of the region presided over by Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in this light, for, when the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
is both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Eresh-kigal re- 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, who will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate — 

‘ What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 

Should I indeed sit with her, 

Eat clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine ? 

Should I weep over the husbands who left their wives? 

Over the women who were snatched away from the embrace 
of their consorts? 

Over the young taken before their time should I weep?’ 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
case of Ishtar, it is anger with Eresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale — that of the Deluge — she is 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destruc- 
tion of her offspring. Popular fancy, reinforced 
by theological speculation, accordingly pictured 
Ishtar as proceeding to the lower world once a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 
food, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Eresh-kigal. The watchman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat her 
according to the existing laws. That^ the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered necessary by the differentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, is shoivn by the wel 
come which the watchman gives Ishtar, and wiiich 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar has uttered — 

‘ Enter, my lady, Cuthah t greets thee ; 

The palace of the land without return rejoices at thy 
presence.* 

As she passes through the seven gates of the 
nether world the various articles of her apparel 
are taken away. At the first gate her crown is 
corresponding to Bawlinson, iv.2 pi. 31 ; recent translations by 
Jensen, KeiH'mohriftl. Bibl vi. 1, pp. 80-91; and Jeremias in 
Boscher’s Lexikon der griech- mid rmnischen Mythologies article 
‘Nergal.’ See also Zimmern, Keilinschrijtm u. d. Alte Testa- 
ment, pp. 661-663. 

* Literally, ‘placed her ear.* 

t The name of an important centre in southern Babylon fei 
which was the seat of Nergal worship, and hence becomes a 
poetical designation for the nether world. 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
fifth her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, finally, 
her loincloth, so that, when she enters the presence 
of Eresh-kigal, she is guite naked. 

The symbolical significance of this gradual strip- 
ping of the goddess is quite evident ; it marks the 
gradual deca^ of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have furnished the priests with a doctrinal ex- 
planation why the images of Ishtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
frequently portrayed her as naked.* 

The naked Ishtar, thus forced to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different figure from 
the one i)ortrayed at the opening of the story, 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kigal, but, without a struggle, is 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Ishtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The symbolism of the original myth is once more 
apparent in the description of what followed ujion 
the imprisonment — for such it is — of Ishtar in ‘ the 
palace of the land without return.’ 

‘ When the lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 
return, 

The bull no longer mounted the cow, the ass did not mount 
the she-ass, 

The man did not go to the maid to lie with her.* 

These lines evidently describe in naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar- 
ture of the great mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterious being, Asushu - namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘ his going forth is brilliant,’ points to 
a solar deity — perhaps the god of the spring sun — 
who brings back vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asushu-namir forces his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder. He besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of life and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Taminuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Ishtar. 

^ye see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
the story the following elements — (1) the old 
nature myth ^mholical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to leave the earth, followed by her 
release in the spring ; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the later view, representing Eresh- 
kigal as an independent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether wmld ; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to two festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story— a lamentation at the time of Ishtar’s 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Further, 
the story has been made the medium for illustrat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, and the hope at Least is suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the control of 
Eresh-kigal^ is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did not venture to go, and such 
epithets as ‘restorer of the dead,’ occasionally 
given to certain gods, have reference to the power 

„ * the illustrations in Peters’ ii. p. 379, pi U. ; 

Scheil, Um Saison de FouUles d, Sippar (Cairo, 1902), p. 81, 


of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 
apparently already in the power of the gods of the 
nether world — from the dark abode ; but they do 
not imply a real resurrection of the dead. 

On the whole, the description given of ‘ the land 
without return,’ at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
Aral4, and the references to it in the religious 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
great cavern is by means of a stream which must 
be crossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead are under the control of Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this ]>air we find a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers and 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetical metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscious of their 
misery ; while references both in the historical and 
religious literature to libations and food-offerings 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from leav- 
ing the dead unburied, or from exposing them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethought 
of the survivors.* In this respect, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epic — perhaps tlie most 
notable literary achievement of Babylonia— is of 
significance. Eabani, housed in Aral ft, a ppears to 
Gilgamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of the secrets of the life in the dark abode f — 

‘ He rests on a couch, 

Drinking pure water, 

Wl;o died in battle, as you and I have seen,l: 

His father and mother support his head, 

His wife with him. . . , 

But he whose l)ody is thrown in the field. 

As you and I have seen, 

The leavings of the pot, remains of food, 

What is thrown into the street, he eats.* 

According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were properly taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a fitting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food and libation-offerings 
were regularly made, was sad enough ; and Gu- 
gamesh, in a lament over his dead friend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist- 
ence of those who are gathered together in Aralff.§ 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world offers, shorn of their strengtii and 
powers — prisoners witliout hope of release. Sad- 
ness is thus the prevailing note wdien the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has tied from the body. Only occa- 
sionally do we ffnd the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
accorded a place among the goda.ll Statues of the 

* See the collection of passages in A. Jeremias, Die Baby* 
lonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach d&m Todi 
(Leipzig, 1887), pp. 46-58. 

t Tablet xii. col, vi. (ed. Haupt, Beitrdge z. Assyr, i. p. 65). 
See Jensen, Keilma. BiOL vi. 1, pp. 264, 265. 

t ?.e. as every one knows. 

§ Tablet xii, col i. (ed. Haupt, Beit, z. Aesyr, i. p. 57). 

il See tbe collection of references in Radau, Early Babylonian 
History t pp, 307-317. 
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rulers were placed in the temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
bearing their names. But though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing close to the gods, were in some way 
descended from them, it soon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of IJammurabi. 

In the Gilgamesh epic, likewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat at length,* there is a most 
important hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods. 
Gilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-napishtimt to seek release from the disease 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a flood which has de- 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ea — the god of humanity — to 
the preservation of Ut-napishtim and his family 
from the general destruction. There are also 
some further references, J though all more or less 
obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter- 
balance the gloomy view of AralCi, wliieii seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the case, we should not have 
found, as late as the days of Nebuchadrezzar li , 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which could have aroused only feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those who beheld them.§ 

vii. Temples and Cult.— The existence of 
numerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, in Assyria, may 
be taken as an index of the Arm hold which the 
religion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono-Assyrian history are also the 
religious centres, and the i ulers of Babylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred edifices. 
These temples, unaffected by the political vicissi- 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity as the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Sin and Gudea, or to the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care of the temples. 
Gudea tells us in great detail of a dream wdiich 
was sent to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of Ninib to build his temple E-ninnu 
at Shirpurla.ll At the close of Babylonian his- 
tory we find Nebuchadrezzar ll. invariably add- 
ing to his titles ‘the beautifier of E-sagiia and 
E-zida,’ the sacred edifices of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
temples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions knowm to us; 
and if we add to these the several hundred inci- 

* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation of its religious features, will be found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writer’s Iteligion Bahylonims und 
Assyriens (1905). 

t The reading now adopted for the name of the hero of the 
Flood. See Zimmern, KeilimQhny't&ii u. d. Alte Testament^ 
p. 545, n. 2. 

J See Jensen, KeUinschHftliche Bihl. vi. 1, p. 480; Zimmern, 
KeilinsohHften und das AHe Testament, i. pp. 638-639; 
Delitzsch, Babel und Bihel (Erster Vortrag), p. 38 ff. 

§ See the illustration in Mittheilungen d. BeuUchen Orient. 
Gesellsch. No. 9 ; W&iBBbaoh, Bahylonische Miscellen. -p. 42 ; and 
a similar tablet in Ferrot and Chipiez, Ristary of Art in 
Chaldcea and Assyria^ vol. i, 350-351. 

il Cylinder A, col. i.“Vii. See Thureau-Dangin, * Le Songe de 
6oud6a’ (Comptes mndtts de VAcaMmie des InsaripUonSt 1901, 

pp. 112-128). ^ 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those occurring as 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphrates 
Valley w^as fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 
the pantheon. 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and hopes 
by which their builders were swayed. Marduk’s 
main edifice at Babylon is called E-sagila, ‘the 
lofty house ’ ; the temple of Neho at Borsippa is 
E-zida, ‘ the true or legitimate house ’ ; the temple 
of the sun -god at Sippar and Larsa is appropriately 
called E-harra^ ‘ the brilliant house ’ ; and in the 
same spirit the temple of the moon-god at Ur w^as 
designated as E-gishshir^gal, ‘ house of the great 
luminary ’ ; w^hile his sanctuary at was 

called E-hhul-hhul, ‘the house of joys.’ Bel’s 
sanctuary at Nippur was known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house ’ ; Ishtar's temple at Erech as 
E-anna, ‘house of heaven’ or ‘lofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as E-mash-mash, signifying 
probably ‘house of oracles’ ; a sanctuary of Nin- 
kharsag is known as E - gal - makh, ‘ the great 
palace.’ Other names are E-kharsag-hnrkura, 

‘ tlie house of the mountain of all lands ’ ; E-kharsag- 
ella, ‘ house of the shining mountain ’ ; E-dim- 
anna, ‘ the house of heavenly construction ’ ; 
E-nun-makh, ‘ house of the great lord ’ ; E-nin- 
makh, ‘ house of the great lady ’ ; E-tila, * house 
of life,’ and so on, ad infinitum. In the case of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
then) designate a temple by an attribute or 
descriptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi- 
cated, like E-harra, ‘ house of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or E-nin-makh, ‘house of the great 
lady,’ for Ishtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘house of life,’ or ‘legitimate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
lieignt, as of a mountain. To this category belong 
not only those which contain the word * moun- 
tain’ as one of their parts, hut such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of wdiat is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 
in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in wdiich 
the w^orshippers assembled, and in which there was 
an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
centre had attached to it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided either with a 
sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one 
storey to another. The winding ascent described 
by Herodotus (i. 181) appears to have been the 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain 
road ; while the main purpose served by these 
towers, namely, to erect something that would he 
impressive by its height, j^oints likewise in the 
direction of their being, in fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To such towers the name zik- 
kurat, signifying a ‘high’ place or edifice, was 
given. If it were certain that the zikkurat repre- 
sented the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary* 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. The proof, however, for such 
a vi*ew is not forthcoming, and all therefore that 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the flat Euphrates valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of hills, and where not even , 
stone is found to serve as building material), I 
must have lived in a mountainous country. One 
naturally thinks of Arabia, whence we know 
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there was a steady streain of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it he home in mind that 
among the ancient Arabs mountain tops were 
regarded as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and regard the 
zikkurat as a distinctively Semitic product— an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reproduce, by heaping up 
masses of clay (th«=> only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peaks, on the top of which 
they supposed tlieir gods to dwell, and which 
their priests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to secure aid 
from their gods. 

The ziklfurats, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the zikkurats were intended to he 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testimony to the cosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theology. Thus the zikkurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dicr-an-ki, ‘ the link of heaven and earth,’ 
a name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were connected asso- 
ciating the zikkurat with the great mountain of 
the world where the gods dwell, which reaches from 
the confines of Apsu— ‘ the deep,* as the seat of Ea 
— to the domain of Ann, ‘ the god of heaven.* The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
ziJclfurats—&Bf e.g., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Erech — consisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into which the earth was divided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord- 
ingly, the zikkurat of Borsippa was called E-ur- 
imin-an-ki, ‘ house of the seven planets (literally 
* governors’) of heaven and earth,* while that at 
Erech was E-gipar-ur, ‘ house of seven zones.’ 
Similarly, E-ternen-an-ki, ‘ the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth,’ the name of Marduk’s zik- 
kurat at Babylon, conveys a cosmological concep- 
tion of a more specific character, while E-pa, * the 
summit house,* the name of the zikJcurat at Sliir- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-gtcbba-an-ki, ‘ the point of heaven and 
earth,* the name of a zikktirat in Bilbat, combines 
again the original idea of great height with 
speculations regarding ‘ the mountain of the world.’ 

If, now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that such nomenclature is 
dependent upon the names given to the zikkurats, 
and that, even thoiigdi temples may be' as old 
in the Euphrates Valley as zikkurats, it is the 
zikkurat which acquires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed — as described by 
Herodotus— is a question that cannot he answered 
definitely. If there was an ascent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanctity was to 
be found there. But the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples — 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers— that the people repaired, while the 
zikkurat survived as a religious symbol, — rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for com- 
munion with the gods. The interesting suggestion 
has recently been thrown oiit,^ that around the base 
of the zikkurats the Babylonians were accustomed 
to bury their dead. But it could only have been 
the privileged few, as in the case of the * pyramid* 
burials of E^pt, towhom such a sacred site was 
assigned as their last resting-place ; and the custom 
* Hilprecht, JEzploratums in Bible Lands, p, 4651 


could only have arisen at a time when the original 
purpose of the zikkurats was obscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not succeeded in furnishing us 
witli definite material for determining more than 
the general character of the Babylonian temples. 
In the case of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, which took its name from 
the chief edifice. So at Nippur, E-hur is mx 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil, 
but for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and chapels erected to various gods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon ail the 
great gods and goddesses were thus* represented, 
forming, as it were, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-sagila at Babylon, at which excavations are now 
being conducted, %vas probably much greater. N ear 
the 'zikkurat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large court, and, if one may draw 
a general conclusion from two small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Nimrod,* the 
main features of the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ‘ holy of 
holies,’ known as tliQ papakhit ox parakku, in which 
stood the image of the god or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or a worshipper accompanied by a priest, 
were permitted to enter, f In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god j but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctuary, altars were also placed for the 
regular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the ‘ holy of holies ’ being restricted to special 
occasions, and probably also to privileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for- 
bidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred area — one devoted perhaps to the chapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according to a 
tablet, no fewer than 24 J) that were worshipped 
in Nippur ; the other reserved for the zil^kurat, the 
temple of Bel proper, and possibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the like, 
j Apart from this feature of the temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the large centres, which made 
them gathering - places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire area 
was sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than strictly religious purposes. Not 
only were the courts of justice established within 
the sacred place, but commercial agreements were 
drawn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes ; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlements, registering 
of wills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
contracts, hiring of ships, workmen, and- the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits wex'e adjudi- 
cated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a large scale. The legal archives, found in such 

* Bisooveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Bcdrylm 
(London, 1867), 5 >lan 2. 

t For a. pictxjrial representation of a kinif heing led into the 
presence of the sun-god by a prierit, see Nineveh und 

Babylon (Leipzig 1903), p. 87. On seal-cylinders similar scenei 
are frequently depicted. 

t Hilprecht, Lc. 480. 
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centres as Sippar, Shirpurla, and Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
These labourers and slaves were in turn hired out 
by the temples; banks were established in con- 
nexion witli the temples, and hundreds of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of crops, in 
renting fields, selling and buying cattle, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were engaged.* Such a 
state of affairs aided materially, not only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more specifically religious functions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Assyria contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more . secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with- 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means of 
omens and oi'acies. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suffering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of all 
strange and unusual occurrences. From being 
originally the guardians of small shrines and 
sanctuaries, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images placed in the most 
sacred part of the edifice, the priests thus became, 
and continued to be, the guides, physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for ^ priest ’ was shang4, the 
meaning of \vhich is not certain, f but with the 
growth of the temples into large establishments 
a differentiation of priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes ; hdr4^ 
‘soothsayer or omen priest’; dshipUj ‘exorcizer’; 
and zammaru, ‘ singer.’ Each of these classes was 
probably further subdivided so as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shrines. The special 
duties pertaining to each class are clearly indi- 
cated by their names, the hdrd being the priest 
versed in the interpretation of omens, the dshipu 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exorcized, and the zammaru the designation for 
the body of priests w'ho conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri- 
fices. But besides these three general classes there 
must have been others to whom the other functions 
carried on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations for ‘priest,’ as waller,’ 

lallaru = ‘howler,’ indicate that ‘ dirge-singers ’ 
formed a special subdivision, wdio chanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
was another important function. This led to the 
institution of schools, and the numerous tablets 
for exercise and practice, found in AssurbanipaTs 
library, and in other collections of which fragments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools. Beginning with the 
simple acquirements of reading and writing, the 
exercises fed step by step to acquaintance with 
astrological, medical, and judicial lore, as well as 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods of divination and exorcizing, sacrificial 

* See Peiaer^s account of the financial side of the temple 


note 7) of * the raging or howling one ’ is not plausible. More 
probable is Jensen’s view {Zeitschr. /. Assyr, vu. 174) that it is 
a compound of Sa nal}% * the one over the sacrifice but thfe 
theory also involves difficulties of a grammatical character. 


details, the ritual to be observed on various occa- 
sions, and knowledge^ of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians. * ' 

While as yet we know little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘ high - priest ’ who exercised a 
measure of authority overall, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the Hehre\vs, certain qualifi- 
cations Avere required on the part of those who 
wished to devote themselves to the priestLood, 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and well 
proportioned. The leper w-as excluded, as well as 
any one who had a bodily defect : a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, or even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appears to have been sufficient to 
exclude one from the priesthood, t The chief 
classes among the priests formed a kind of guild 
composed of certain families. To this guild none 
but members of these families were admitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the large body of attendants wiio performed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or w’ho 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
affairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian priesthood which 
calls for some mention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea refers to ‘ w'ailing 
women^inone of his inscriptions. We have had 
occasion to refer to oracles furnished by women, J 
and in historical and votive inscriptions of various 
periods women attached to the service of some 
god or other are not infrequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no means limited 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shamash priest- 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of the great goddess 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Eiech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as well as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Arliela, they retained positions of in- 
fluence throughout all periods, though the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
more prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names for ‘ priestesses ’ were : I<^a- 
dishtUy ‘ holy one ’ ; kharimtu^ which embodies a 
similar idea of being ‘ set aside ’ ; shamkhatu^ 
‘pleasure maiden’; and kizritii^ the meaning ot 
which is not known. § Priestesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion with certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, to sym 
bolize the fertility for which the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet been found in the religious literature 
to justify Herodotus’ statement (i. 199) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Abundant as is the material now at our disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and Assyria, it is not 
sufficient to enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
ritual observed in tlie temples in connexion with 
the offering of sacrifices, the seeking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we can do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult scattered through the historical litera- 
ture, and by combining these references with 
data furnished by the religious texts, to present 
a general picture of the different phases of the cult 
carried on at the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 

As in other religions of antiquity which "had 

* See an article by the present writer, * The Textbook Litera- 
ture of the Babylonians’ (Biblical World, 1897, i.)p. 248-268, 
and chap. 3 of Scheil’s Une Saison de Fouilles d Bippar, ] 

t See Zimmern’s Introduction to part ii of his Beitrdge zuv 
Emranisder Babyloni8chen Iieligim,]g. 87, 

t See above, p. 557^. 

§ E((>dishtu is of frequent occurrence ; Mzritu occurs as early 
as the days of Hammurabi (King, Letters and> Inscriptions qf 
Hammurabi, vol. i. No. 34) ; while the three last named In the 
list are found in the Gilgamesh epic (Tablet ’>% 11. IS-i, 186) 
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readied an advanced stage of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the official 
cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,* furnishes 
us with a long list of ofierings made by him. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, lambs, fish, 
birds [e.g, eagles, doves, etc.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. From other sources 
we may add gazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
corn, herbs, oil, spices, and incense. The list itself 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Babylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a meal to^ be shared by the 
worshipper with his deity, f this stage had long 
been passed before the days of Gudea (c. 3000 
B.C.). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priests above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might secure to 
the temples a regular income ; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a fixed system of taxes levied upon the 
people. The sacrifice, which invariably accom- 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise within the cate- 
gory of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary ofiering or a ritualistic 
observance, though such an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of this development of the cult, was re- 
served largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
ofiered a daily sacrifice, as well as on stated 
occasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. W e have 
indeed reason to believe that, in the large temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice every day 
—in the morning and in the evening ; but in tlie 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por- 
tions were consumed on the altar, while the rest 
belonged to the priests. 

Besides the tithes and the regular sacrifices, there 
were frequent occasions — as after a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu- 
tion of a temple cult, which, for some reason, had 
sullered interruption — ^when the rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a regular 
offering of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, and the like, — all of which helped to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts of vari- 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precious metals, are also frequently referred 
to as having been presented to the temples by 
State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
to the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the onicial cult in the 
performance of religious rites. 

There were also certain occasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods Indeed 
the_ religious calendars drawn np by the Baby- 
lonian priests J show that in the course of time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
significance ; hut, in addition to this, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside for 
special homage to some god or goddess. Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months — Elul and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.§ This same, 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamash in 

* Inscription G, cols, iii-vi. (de Sarzec, Mammrtes en 
Chaldie^vlW. 

t See W. Eotertson Smitli, Religion of the Semites (2nd ed. 
London, 1894), Lectures vi.-ix. 

t See, e.g.y Rawlinson, iv.2 pi. 32, 83 ; y. pi. 48, 49 

§ EawKnson, i. 23. col. ii. 134. 


Sippar we learn of six days in the year * — the 7t}i 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of lyyar (second 
month), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), 15th of Arakhshamna (emhth 
month), and the 15th of Adar (twelfth montli)— 
that were invested with a special significanee. 
There are two festivals, however, that appear to 
have -been particularly prominent from the oldest 
period down to the latest days — the New Year’s 
festival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
during the month of Nisan, which fell in the 
spring ; and the festival of Tammuz, which 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year’s Day, known as Zagmuht is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of his consort Bau, who occupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 
position which afterwards was reserved for Ishtar. 
The spring, as the period when nature awakens 
to fresh life, when fertility, interrupted by the 
long season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated with 
a solar deity and with the mother-goddess ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the New Year’s celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan was known as Akitu, whereas the 
term Zagmttk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea’s 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk’s supremacy, 
a formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
along the sacred street of Babylon, t was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the views 
developed in the schools of Babylon, ISIarduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the 11th day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In this 
way a more distinctively religious character was 
given to an occasion which was originally an agri- 
cultural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
time in the spring. 

j Likewise of popular origin was the festival oi 
I Tammuz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Ishtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the change of seasons was popularly interpreted as 
due to the cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tammuz— a solar deity, symbolizing 
more particularly the sun-god of spring-time — and, 
after gaining his love, destroys his life. Tammuz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his place comes Nergal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, which consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in whose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. To this festival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of ‘ All Souls’ Day ’ for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the wailing women, 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments, and 
offerings were made to the dead. This Tammuz 
festival appears to have been common to several 
branches of the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult was maintained till a late day 
by the Phoenicians, among whom the youthful god 
was known as Adonis; md there is an interesb- 
ing reference in Ezekiel (8^'^), showing that the 
Hebrews also continued to observe the Tammu? 

* Eawlinson, V, 61, col. V. 51~vi. 8. 

t Now excavated by the German expedition. See MittAetS 
ungen der J^eutsohen Orient. GeseilSGhcd'tt No, 
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festival, just as the Greek population of Asia 
Minor yielded to Semitic induences, and incor- 
porated* the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The frequent references to the sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a penitent spirit, both in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti- 
cularly in that subdivision of the religious litera- 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
the Babylono- Assyrian religion must have had its 
sombre aspects ; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
Babylon as the capital of the country — ^the Aldtu 
—was of a decidedly serious character ; and in a 
religious calendar, f setting forth in detail the 
specific character of each day, wdiether unfavour- 
able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
whole predominate. All the festivals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 
the nature of ‘ penitential ’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these occasions in honour of the gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into wrath. 

In keeping^ with this general character of the 
religion, we find that, at least in two months — the 
6th and 8th— of the year, no fewer than five days 
in each X — ^the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th — were 
set aside as ‘ evil days,’ on which priests and rulefs 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 
provoke the gods to anger. The priest was not to 
furnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, wdiile the 
ruler was not to put on his festive robes, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared by 
fire, nor to announce any official decisions. Such 
days appear to have been known as ‘ days of 
pacification,’! a designation expressing the hope 
of the worshippers rather than the real character 
of the occasions ; and, while it is not certain that 
the term skabattu (or shapattti) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. II At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians used the term shahattu to designate a ‘ day 
of pacification ’ ; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebre-ws, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sombre and penitential char- 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transformation by making the shahattu in the I 
literal sense *a day of rest’ for God, and then, | 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that cannot be answered defi- 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that were desig- 
nated as ‘ evil ones.’ 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac- 
rifices w'ere enjoined, coupled with prayers, but 
the details as to the specific kind of sacrifices 
chosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense -ofierings; and, 

* See above, p. 566. 

t Rawlinson, V. pL 48 and 40. 

lRawlinson, iv.2 pi, 02-30*. 

§ Lit. ‘ days of rest for the heart.’ 

J See the recent discussion of the question by Zimmem, 
KmimehHiftm u, das Alts Test, py 502-494. 


from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, it is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of sacrifice which must have corresponded, 
in a general way, to the subdivisions enumerated 
in the religious codes of the Hebrews.* 

Summary and General Estimate , — If Ave judge 
the Babylono -Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza- 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
he said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilic and exilic prophets, was laid upon the ethi- 
cal conception of tiie Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely unique direction. The 
religious literature produced in Babylonia tran- 
scends in variety, extent, and depth that which arose 
in Babylonia’s great rival — Egypt. The influence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to he .found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. For, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientific grounds against 
endeavours to carry back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part be acci- 
dental ; yet the general thesis may be maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and culture that were developed in the 
Euphrates Valley. The stories in Genesis em- 
bodying traditions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
fragments of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew contribution consisting in the interpreta- 
tions put upon traditions which, largely through 
Babylonian influence, became current throughout 
the Semitic world, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations. Again, in the Hebrew codes, both 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with’ religious ritual, Babylonian 
methods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors. t And when we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence, J 
though here likewise caution must he exercised 
lest Ave vitiate the results of a legitimate compara- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen throughout this article that a 
distinction must be made betAveen popular concep- 
tions and the attempts of the priests to systematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
a more or less fixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
Avorshippers. As a result of the influence exerted 
by the theologians upon popular beliefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinctive character ; 
and the numerous gods, who once enjoyed an in- 
dependent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specific manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the limited number of 
great gods, Avho as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which for political or 

* See, especially, Lv 1-7. 

t For a sober and careful discussion of Babylonian influences 
in the l^al portions of the Pentateuchal codes, S. A. Cook’s 
Ths Laws of Moses and the Code o) Rammurahi (London, 1900) 
is to be especially recommended. 

i See, in connexion with this subject, an article by Gunkel, 
entitled ‘Religio-Historical Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment’ in the Monist for April 1900, also the same writer’s 
Sehdpfung wnd Chaos (Gbttingen, 1895), pp. 379-898; Zimmern, 
KeiUnschriften u. d. Alte Testament^ eroeoially pp. 377-896, 
and the same author’s KeUinschriftm una Mbel (Leipzig, 1900) 
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other reasons acquired great prominence. A move- 
ment of this kind led to the identification of 
practically all the goddesses (except those who 
Avere merely the consorts of male gods) as forms of 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre- 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the grouping of those great gods 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded 
as presiding over the assembly. At an early 
period, lying as yet beyond our ken, Ea, the chief 
deity of Eridu, apijears to have occupied this 
position. Within historic times, we know that 
En-lil ox Bel, the ‘lord’ of Nippur, enjoyed this 
distinction at a time when his centre of worship 
Avas also the seat of a powerful succession of rulers, 
Avho controlled a large portion of the Euphrates 
Valley. From En-lil this supremacy appears to 
have 'been passed on to Ninib, but after the union 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the 
political ceiatre to the city of Babylon, the local 
deity Mardiik usurped the place once occupied 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the Ncav Babylonian empire. 

More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religious thought than the 
question Avhich deity was to be regarded as the 
head, Avas the establishment, among the masses, 
of the vieAv that one particular deity deserved 
to be regarded as superior to the rest ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 
such a vieAV would lead to considering Marduk as 
concentrating in his person the poAA’ers and attri- 
butes possessed by the members of his court. In 
Assyria, less iniluenced by persistent traditions 
than Babylonia, this view gave to tlie chief of the 
northern pantheon, Ashur, a position entirely 
unique ; and, even to a larger degree than Marduk 
in tlie south, Ashur Avas regarded as the one god 
Avith whom practically the fate of the country and 
of individuals rested. Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, governing the Universe by laws based upon 
justice and profound distinctions of right,— nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe, — Ashur or Marduk 
might have developed, as did the national JahAveh 
of the Hebrews, into the one universal PoAver. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religious thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the circumstance that, while the 
attributes of the chief gods are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is not invested with any traits 
of a more spiritual character. Ashur, indeed, 
becomes nothing more than a great war-lord of 
irresistible force, wdio protects his lands and sub- 
jects, but Avhose mercy and interest are not ex- 
tended to nations that do not come Avithin his 
sphere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, and gradually disappears as his 
great sanctuary E-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
(Jod of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de- 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 

But, Avhile these limitations in the Babylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it must not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely Avanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashur. A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued Avith an ethical as well as an 
intellectual spirit. It is no accidental circumstance 
that gammurabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
em])ire in the full sense of the term, was also the 


one to gather the laAvs of the country into a great 
Code,* and he bases liis claim to the gratitude ol 
posterity upon his desire to dhfuse righteousness 
throughout his land. This Cod'« itself, dating from 
c. 2250 B.C., is the most strilr ng evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, if it be boiae in mind that the 
predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
ambition to promote the happiness of their sub- 
jects, it Avill be apparent that Ave cannot form too 
high an estimate of the ethical spirit perA'ading 
the population of the Euphrates v alley from the 
earliest historical period knoAvn to us. 

Taking Hammurabi’s Code as a basis, it is im- 
portant lo observe that it provides for the rights of 
Avomen as Avell as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
of crimes according to certain principles of equity 
(even though these are difierent from those Avhick 
a modern nation Avould adopt), but takes into con- 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them- 
selves illegal. Thus illegal claims are punished 
AAuth a line, but, if it can be proved that the 
claimant had the intention to defraud, a severer 
punishment, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, Avas imposed. The rights of the father 
over his Avife and children, and of the master over 
his slave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
cruelty. The lex talionis is applied Avith a logical 
severity Avhich does not stop short at appaumtly 
absurd conclusions,— as AA^hen it is provided that 
a physician, Avho instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is held 
responsible for the result, and punished according 
to the position occupied by the victim of his lack 
of skill. The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating from the days of 
Sargon and Gudea doAAui to the era of the Greek 
occupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of Avliich that of gammurabi is only one 
instance of several that Avere compiled, Avere also 
carried out. Those tablets shoAv the great care 
exercised in draAving up agreements between 
parties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
disputed cases brought before them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likeAvise, stress 
is laid upon right conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 
‘Penitential Psalms’ furnish a further proof, if 
such Avere needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of guilt. 

^ Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spirit shoAAm by their kings and the cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant Avar fare, the 
ethical spirit Avas not lacking. Such kings as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal, Avho stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of arms over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to be the estab- 
lishers of law, order, and justice ; and, while the 
desire for self-glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to gather 
Avithin his palace walls copies of the literary pro- 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
the benefit of his subjects, as he expressly tells us, 

* See art. Code op ^ammurabi in present vol. p. 684 ff. ; and 
cf. Scheil, Textes MlwmiUs-S&mitiques, ii. (Paris, 1902), with 
French translation : also in a revised edition, La Loi de Ham- 
mourahi (Paris, 1903) ; F. Mari, jfi Codices Hammurabi e la 
Bibbia (Rome, 1903) ; Q-. Cohn, JOie Gesetze Hammiirabii 
(Zurich, 1903) ; J, Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi (Leipzig, 
1903); Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in IFor^d (Edin- 
burgh, 1903); B. F. Harper, The Code of J^ammurabi imto- 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904 • 
and the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Miillei; 
as well as Cook’s discussion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 
a higher order. 

The Code of Hammnrabi has its decided limita- 
tions. Many of its provisions are cruel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous viciousness. But it must 
be borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentateiiehal codes are not free from enactments 
which, from the modern point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, e.g.^ the putting to death of the 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed which do not 
commend themselves to us. But, down to a late 
period in European countries, debtors had but 
little mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view'’ of the elaborate and ever-growdng provisions 
made by modern legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
rigiits of others, that the necessity for regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal con- 
tracts —which is a characteristic feature of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 

On the wdiolej it will be found that the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a wholesome influence 
upon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly true that 
the practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
character, of which the Incantation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome; 
but the speculations of the theologians, and the 
cosmological and astrological system perfected by 
them, must be taken as an evidence of the higher 
possibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tried is not so much what it w'as or even what 
it is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour- 
able circumstances might have become. Applying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
a[)proaches nearest to that phase from which there 
eventually came forth three of the most important 
Faiths of mankind — Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. 

Litbratviu!.— 1. General WoRKS.^The writer begs to ex- 
plain that in mentioning his own work, The Religion of Baby- 
lonia a7id Assyria (Boston, 1898), first, he does so because it 
happens to be the only complete treatise on the subject that 
has as yet appeared. A German edition of this work, entirely 
revised, to a very large extent rewritten, and with copious 
additions and new translations of the religious literature, is 
now in course of publication under the title Dis Religion Baby' 
loimns und Assyriens (J. Ricker,. Giessen). Up to the present 
(March 1904), six parts have been issued, and the work vdU 
be completed in about eleven parts, with an extra portfolio 
of appropriate illustrations. Professor Sayce’s two works, 
'The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887), and The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Baby- 
Ionia (Gifford Lectures; lidinburgh, 1902), while containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering the entire 
field. The former work, moreover, is now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the ‘ conception of the Divine ’ among the Baby- 
lonians than with the details of the religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of 0. P. Tiele, ‘ Die Religion in Babylonien und 
Assyrieu ’ [being pages 127-216 of part i. of his Geschichte der 
ReUgion wi A/feri/mw (Gotha, 1895), translated from the Dutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1893)], and Friedrich Jeremiaa, ‘Die Baby- 
lonier und Assyrier’ in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Juehrbuch der 
Religkmsgeschichte (2nd ed. Freiburg i. B. 1897), vol. i pp. 
163-221, are to be specially commended. Of a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certain extent, . 
are L. W. King’s little volume on Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology (London, 1899), and Domenico Bassi, Mitologia 
BabUonme.'Assira (Milan, 1899). Alfred Jeremias’ articles on 
the various gods of the Babylono- Assyrian Pantheon (Marduk, 
Ninib, Nergal, Ea (Oannes), Nusku, etc.) in Roscher’s Amfilhr- 
lichee LBX^on der Griechisehen und Momischen Myihologie are 
also to be highly recommended. 

2. Religious Besides the collections of religious 

texts in the publications of the British Museum, more par- 
ticularly in tlie fourth volume of A Selection from the Miscel- 


laneous Inscriptions of Western Asia, ed. by PI. C. Eawlinson 
(2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 13 to 17 (last issued) of 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc, in the B7iMsh 
Museum, under the general editorship of B. A. Wallis Budge 
(London, 1901-1903), and the invaluable Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. (London, 1889-1899), the follow- 
ing publications merit special mention : — H. Zimmern, Baby- 
lonische Busspsabnen (Leipzig, 1885), same author’s Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis der Bdbylonischen Religion : (a) Beschworungs- 
tafebi Shw'pu, (6) Ritualtafeln filr den Wahrsager, Be- 
sehwbrer, und Sanger (Leipzig, 1901 ; texts with translation 
and commentary) ; K. L. Tallmist, Die Assyrische Beschwo- 
rungsserie Maqlu (Leipzig, 1895) ; J. A. Knudtzon, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott filr Staat und kbnigliohes Haus aus 
der Zeit Asarhaddoiis und Assurbanipals (2 vols. Leipzig, 
1893) ; J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts 
(2 vols. Leipzig, 1895-1897), of which transliterations and trans- 
lations into French are furnished by Francois Martin, Textes 
Religieux Assyriens et Babyloniens (two publications, (a) Paris, 
1900, (b) Paris, 1903, both under the same title — the former 
covering vol. ii., the latter vol. i., of Craig’s texts) ; Geo. 
Reisner, Sumensek - Babyloniscke Hymnen 7iaoh Tkontafeln 
G^dechischer Zeit (Berlin, 1896) ; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic 
and Sorcery (London, 1896) ; R. 0. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia (2 vols. London, 1903-1904), transla- 
tions of incantation series in parts 16 and 17 of Cuneiform 
Texts, etc.; C. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902), 
embodying translations of the greater portion of the fourth 
volume of the Rawlinson series above referred to, and other 
texts ; A. Boissier, Documents Assyriens relatifs aux prisages 
(Paris, 1894-1897, in course of publication) ; J. A. Craig, Astro- 
logical Astronomical Texts (Leipzig, 1899); Ch. Virolleaud, 
L’Astrologie Chalddene (Paris, 1903, In course of publication) ; 

R. C. Thompson, The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nineveh and Babylo^i (2 vols. London, 1900). 

8. Cosmology, Legends, etc.-—1i. W. King, The Senjen 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyria^i Legends 
conceoming the C^'eation of the World and of Mankind (2 vols. 
London, 1902), latest and best translation based on the most 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans- 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilgamesh epic, are given in P. Jensen’s ‘Mythen 
und Epen’ (Schrader’s Eeilinsclvt'iftliche Bibliothek, vol. vi 
1st part, Berlin, 1900 ; 2nd part not yet published). Of funda- 
mental importance is the same author’s Kosmologie der Baby- 
lonier : Studien und Mateiialen (Strassburg, 1890), which 
marked the beginning of the systematic study of Babylonian 
cosmology. Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Das Babylonische Welt- 
schopfungsepos (Leipzig, 1896) ; Paul Haupt, Das Babylonische 
Nimrodepos (2 vols. Leipzig, 1891) ; Edward T. Harper, ‘ Die 
Babylonische Legenderi von Etana, Zu, Adapa, und Dibbarra ’ 
in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Bd. ii, pp. 3{50-521. See also 
the translations of selected texts (including Creation story, 
legends, etc.) in Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, ed. by 
R. F. Harper (New York, 1901), pp. 282-444. 

4. Life AFTER Death.— B esides the chapters in the general 
works on the Babylono-Assyrian religion, cf. Alfred Jeremias, 
Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen V orstellungen vom Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887, 2nd ed. announced) ; and the same 
author’s ‘ HoUe und Paradies bei den Babyloniern ’ (Der Alte 
Orient, i. 3, Leipzig, 1900 ; 2nd ed. 1903). 

5. General Character and Bearings on tee Old 
Testament.— O nt of the mass of literature on the subject, 
the following are intended to represent merely a selection that 

serve as an introduction to the main phases of the subject 
and of the problems involved : — Schrader’s Keilinschrift&n und 
das Alte Testament^, 1883 [English translation by 0. C. White- 
house, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa^nent, 
London, 1885-1888], is still of value as a collection of material, 
though superseded for the Creation story by King’s work above 
referred to ; the 3rd ed. of Schrader’s work (Berlin, 1902-1903), 
by Hugo Winckler and H. Zimmern, is an entirely new work— 
the first part embodying Winclder’s views of the bearings of 
j Babylonian records on the Geography of Palestine and History of 
the Hebrews, which are based on theories and speculations that 
remain to be tested ; the second part being a most careful and . 
valuable survey of the material for the study of the Babylonian 
religion by H. Zimmern, with constant reference to the certain 
and possible bearings both on the Old and the New Testament. 
See also Zimmern’s ‘ Babylonische und Biblische Urgeschichte ’ 
(Der Alte Orient, ii.® Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1903) [also in English 
translation, The Babylonian and the Hebrew GB7iesis, hovLdQn, 
1901]. In connexion with Professor Fried. Delitzsch’s two lectures 
on BaLel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1902-1903 [English translation by 
0. H. W. Johns, Babel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1903], cf. the 
monographs of Bezold, Die Babylonisch-Assjpnscken Keilin- 
schriftcn und ihre Bedeutung filr das Alte Testmnent (Tubingen, 
1904) ; Zimmern, Keilimehriften und Bibel (Berlin, 1903) ; 0. F. 
Lehmann, Babylonmis Kulturmission einst und jetzt (Leipzig, 
1903); Alfred jeremias, Im Ka^npfe um Bethel und Bibel (4th 
ed. Leipzig, 1803). For the Literature on the Excavations con- 
ducted in Babylonia and Assyria, and for general and special 
works on the History and general Culture, see the articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i. of this Dictionary; to the 
references there given should now be added ; R. W, Rogers, 
History of Babylonia awd A.% 7 /ria (New York, 1901), the most 
complete as yet published ; the shorter Mstory of Geo, S. Good- 
speed, of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1902) ■ 

and Winckler’s sketch in vol. iiL of Helmolt’s History of the 
' World [English translation, New York, 190*21, For a genera 
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account of the Babj'lono-Assyrian culture, Bezold’s admirably 
written and profusely illustrated work, Ninive UTid Babylon 
(2nd ed. Leipzig, 1903), is to be highly recommended as super- 
seding Kaulen’s Assyrien und Babylonim^ the 5th edition of 
■which (Freiburg, 1899) is not brought down to date, and is 
therefore of little use; while, for the general Babjdono- 
Assyrian Literature, Teloni’s manual, Letteratura Assira 
1903), may be mentioned as the latest survey of the field. 

Mobeis Jasteow, Jr. 
CODE OF HAMMURABI.— 

I. Histoey and Analysis. 

i. DISCOVERY OF TEE CODE. 

ii. liter ATUME CALLED FORTE BY TEE DISCOVERY. 

1. Editio prmceps of the Code. 

2. Versions and notices. 

iii. IMPORTANCE OF TEE INSCRIPTION. 

iv. J^AMMURABTS LIFE AND REIGN. 

1. The sources. 

2. Ifammurabi’s genealogy. 

8. „ nationality. 

4. „ name. 

6. „ date, and the date of the monu- 

ment. Is 5^ammurabi the Amraphel of Gn 14 ? 

6. Principal events of ig^ammurabi’s reign. 

7. Hammurabi’s letters. 

8. Character of Igammurabi, and view of the mon- 

archy disclosed in the Code and the letters. 

9. Extent of ]gammurabi’s empire. 

V . Social grades recognized in tee Code. 

1. The aristocrat. 

2. The commoner. 

3. The slave. 

Vi CLASS LEGISLATION A FEATURE OF TEE CODE. 

1. Feudal landowners: (a) ‘levy-masters,’ (6) ‘con- 

stables,’ (c) ‘ renters.’ 

2. Votaries. 

8. Palace warders. 

4. Beer-sellers. 

6. Doctors, veterinary surgeons, branders. 

6. Builders and boatmen, 
vii AGRICULTURE. 

1. Systems of laud tenure. 

2. Agricultural loans. 

8. Irrigation. 

4. Wages and hire. 

6. Flocks and herds. 

vlii SKIPPING, AND Trade and Commerce. 

1. The shipping trade. 

2. Commerce. 

8. Interest. 

4. Debt and distraint 
6. Sales. 

6. Hire. 

ix. Tee TEMPLE 
X . Justice. 

1. Procedure, 

2. Judges. 

8. Witnesses. 

4. Parties. 

5. Penalties. 

6. Crimes and misdemeanours. 

3d. Marriage, and Family life. 

I. Marriage a contract. Eights and responsibilities 

of parties. 

8. Divorce. 

8. Monogamy presupposed in the Code. 

4. Votanes mlowed to marry. 

5. Bars to marriage. 

6. Concubinage. 

7. Case of a free woman marrying a slave. 

8. Case of a girl vowed to a temple. 

9. Parents and children. 

10. Adoption. 

11. Law of inheritance, 
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HI. Comparison of the Code op Hammurabi with the earliest 
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1. What is involved in influence. 

2. Source of material. 

8. Alternative views of likeness. 

4. Common material : (a) customs, (6) enactments. 

5. * Babylonian * influence progressive. 

6. Parallels in method of codification, 

7. Casuistic style. 

8. Adaptation. 

9. Primitive features in Hebrew law. 

10. Philological divergence not decisive. 

II, Order of clauses. 

12, Suggestions of conscious change ; (a) selection, 

(6) revision, (c) amendment. 

13. Similarity to other ancient codes. 

iL Views as to csaracter of connexion. 


I. Histoey and Analysis. 

L Discovert of the (7oi)F.— This body of 
ancient laws was first recovered to modem scholar- 


ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
January 190*2, of three enormous fragments of a 
block of black diorite, which, when fitted together, 
formed a stele 2-25 metres high and tapering from 
1*90 to 1*65 metres. At the u^per end of the front 
side was a sculptured bas-relief representing the 
king Hammurabi receiving his Code of Laws from 
the seated sun-god Shamash. The discovery was 
made by J. de Morgan at the Acropolis of Susa, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent Elamite monarchy. 

This bas-relief measures *65 metres in height and 
*60 metres across. Immediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in cunei- 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in paral- 
lel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned his head on one side — to 
the left — to read the inscription. On the front side 
tliere are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once five more, of which scarcely a 
trace is preserved, the inscription having been 
chiselled out and the stone repolished. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are completely pre- 
served, with one or two breaks due to the sur- 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore be estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

ii. Literature called forth by the dis^ 
C0VERY.~l. The inscription is most beautifully 
cut in the well-known style characteristic of th*e 
IJammurabi period. Careful rubbings or ‘ squeezes ’ 
were taken and sent to France. V. Scheil, with 
remarkable promptitude, published the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the Memoir es 
de la Delegation en Perse (Leroux, Paris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editio princeps was accompanied 
by an excellent transliteration into Roman char- 
acters, a good first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared ‘ 
in October 1902. 

2. It at once attracted attention. In October 
the present writer gave a full account of it in a 
paper read before the Cambridge Theological 
Society, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies^ January 1903. In 
November, H. Winckler published an independent 
version in German under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurahis, Konigs mn Babylon um 2250 v. 
Chr. : Das dlteste Gesetzhuch der Welt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 1903). This was in some respects an improve- 
ment on Sclieil’s translation, and vras accompanied 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
time R. Dareste gave a full account of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, in the 
Journal des Savants for October and November. 
In December the New York Independent began a 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code * (December 11,18, January 
8, 15, 22). This closely followed Winckler’s trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at being as literal 
as possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
In March appeared an article entitled ‘The re- 
cently discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi,* by 
C. F. Kent, in Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. The transla- 
tion followed Winckler. In August, F. Mari issued 
' an Italian translation, Hammurabi e 

la Bibbia (Bescl6e & Co., Rome). In November, 
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D. H. Miiller gave, in the X Jahreshericht der 
Israelitisch-Theologischen Lehrcinstalt in Wien, a 
very full account of the Code under the title ‘ Die 
Gesetze Hammurahis und die mosaische Gesetz- 
gebung’ (A. Holder, Vienna), This is specially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It has a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared the first volume of 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz, by J. Kohler and F. E. 
Peiser (Pfeiffer, Leipzig). It contains a new trans- 
lation, juristic version, and some good explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis- 
lations : S. Oettli, Das Gesetz Hammurahis und 
die Thora Israels (Deichert, Leipzig) ; J. Jeremias, 
Moses und Hammurabi (Hinnchs, Leipzig [first 
edition in March, second in November, 190S]) ; E. 
Dareste, ‘Le Code Babylonien d’Hammourabi ’ 
{Nouvelle Revue ^Historique de droit frangais 
et Granger, xxvii. p, 5f., Larose, Paris); C. 
Stooss, ‘Dasbabylonische Strafrecht Hammurahis’ 
{Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Strafrecht, xvi. 
p. 1 fi*. ) ; G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurahis, a 
Kectorial address (Fiissli, Zurich) ; H. Grimme, 
Das Gesetz Ghammurabis und Moses (Bachem, 
Cologne) ; P^re Lagrange, * Le code de Hammou- 
rabi ’ {Revue Biblique, xii. p. 27, Lecoffre, Paris) ; 
S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of 
Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, London) ; W. St. C. 
Boscawen, First of Empires (Harper, London). 
Besides these, there have been a large number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on connate subjects. The 
comparisons with the Bible which they suggest will 
be given in square brackets at the end of the cor- 
responding sections of the Code (below, p. 699^ ft*.). 

hi. IMPORTANCE OP TEE INSCRIPTION.^ Kt 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years been con- 
ducting a very scientific examination of the re- 
mains of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elamite monarchs, a number of splendid monu- 
ments of Babylonian kings. These had been 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con- 
quest, as is shown by the fact that sundry speci- 
mens have had parts of their inscriptions erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of some 
Elamite ruler. We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have been done in the space left vacant by 
the erased five columns of this stele, but the in- 
scription was never cut in. Hence we do not 
know for certain w'hen this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear from the words E-harra Suati, 

‘ this E-barra,’ the name of the temple of Shaniash 
at Sippara (line 76, rev. col. xxviii.). 

The value of the inscription is enormously en- 
hanced by its being the original autograph. Copies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
fragment of a duplicate. The scribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (B.O. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into possibly fifteen books. ^ They called the 
series, in their edition, dindni {§a) Hammurabi, 
either ‘ the judgments of |iammurabi,’ or perhaps 
‘ the image of Ilammurabi.’ A number of frag- 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in the 
British Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title ‘ Altbabylonische Gesetze’ {Bei- 
trdge zur Assyriologie, iii. pp. 493-52S). A frag- 
ment or two had been already published, noticed 
tinder the title ‘ Code d’Asourbanipal.' But 
Meissner, who had edited a large number of con- 
tracts of the time of g^ammurabi in his ‘ Das alt- 
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babylonische Privatrecht’ (AssyrioZoy, BihliotheJc, 
xi.), recognized forms of expression, measures of 
capacity and area, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period. Frdr. Delitzsch, in his article ‘ Zur 
juristischen Litteratur Babyloniens ’ {Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie, iv. pp. 78-87), again went" over 
Meissner’s texts, and, giving an improved transla- 
tion, definitely named them the ‘Code gammu- 
rabi.’ This deduction was amply verified in a few 
months by the discovery at Susa. The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants which occur in them may be due to their 
having been copied, not from this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate. The credit of recog- 
nizing these copies in Meissner’s edition is due to 
Professor Scheil, wdio also pointed out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased five columns. 
T. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled ‘ gammurabi’s 
Code of Laws’ {Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archceology, 1902, p. SOI A), showed the exist- 
ence of a further fragment, published in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum (xiii. pis. 46, 47). H. Winckler, in a 
review of Scheil’s edition (in the Orientalische 
Litteraturzeitung, January 1908), gives a long 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog- 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assyrian lawyers study this 
great Code, but the later Babylonians did the same. 
F. E. Peiser, in his Jurisprudentim Bahylonicce 
quce superstmt (Cothen, 1890), published the text 
of a number of fragments of late Babylonian copies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (v.A.Th. 991, 
1036). From these we learn that the scribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Ntnu ilu strum, which are the 
first words of the Susa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with Scheil’s § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve books. It was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied. 
Now that the text of the Code is known, we may 
expect that commentaries, like those published by 
L. W. King in his edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, but 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundred lines to 
a prologue and epilogue, which narrated his glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
blessed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they cursed the future vandals who should 
i injure or deface it. This part of the inscription 
is either conventionally phrased or very difficult, 
and many editors have done wisely in ignoring 
it altogether. There are, however, several note- 
worthy points about these portions of the inscrip- 
tion which help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may first sketch briefly what is known as to 
the king’s life and reign. Much fresh information 
has come to light since the article Babylonia 
(in vol. i. ) was written. 

iv. I}ammurabTs life and REIGN.-~1. The 
fresh sources for Hammurabi’s reign are chiefly the 
Letters and Inscriptions of ffammmxtbi, published 
1^ L. W. King in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzac, London, 1898-1900). They consist of fifty- 
five letters written by to his vassal 

Sin-idinnam of Larsa ; ten of his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inscriptions 
relating to the other kings of his Dynasty. Most 
important of all is the Chronicle of the ’Kings ot 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pp. 212-252). In 
the Cuneiform^ Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
etc., in the British Museum- (vols. ii, iv. vi. viii ) 
were also published a large number of contracts, 
lists, and letters from the same period. They 
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were copied by T. G, Pinches. Professor Scheil, 
in various numbers of the Bemeil de Travaux^ and 
more fully in Une Saison de Fouilles d Sippar 
(Cairo, 1902), has added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as S). Dr. Pinches published 
a few in his Bahyloman Tablets in the possession 
of Sir G. Peck, Bart (London, 1888). Strassmaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
by K. Loftus at Tell Sifr,in the Verha.ndlungen 
des V mternationalen Orientaliste.ii Congresses 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
‘Das altbabylonische Privatrecht’ published the 
text of many more, chiefly from the collection 
brought home by E. A. W. *Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. 88-5-12 (quoted here 
as B^), and the collection of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, is qiioted as B=^). Dr. 
E. Lindl in his article ‘ Die Datenliste der ersten 
Dynastie von Babylon ’ [Beitrdge zur Assyj'iologie, 
iv. pp. 338-402), Dr. G. Nagel in ‘ Dit Briefe Ham- 
murabi’s an Sinidinnam’ {Beitrdge zur Assyria- 
logie, iv. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzsch (pp. 483-500), Dr. Mary W. Monts^omery’s 
Briefe aus der Zeit des hahylonischen Konigs ffam- 
murahi (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. S. ^‘^iches, Alt- 
babylonische Bechtsurhmden aus der. Zeit der 
flainmurahi-Dynastie (Hinrichs, Leip'^ig), all deal 
with the same period. 

Important studies of the proper names of this 
period have been made by Hommel in Ancient 
Hehreia Tradition, and Ranke in Die Personen- 
name7i in den Vrkunden der Hammurahidynastie 
(Franz, Munich, 1902). Other"^literature is quoted 
in these works. T. G. Pinches’ Old Testam.ent in 
the light of the Historical Becords of Assyria and 
Babylonia, (S.P.C.K., London) is a mine of in- 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It will be seen from the above that we' are ex- 
ceptionally well informed about the times of the 
.First Dynasty of Babylon. Tliese very numerous 
documents illustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Hammurabi’s laws. They furnish 
innurnerable parallels for the rare words and ex- 
pressions. 

2. According to the Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, Hist, bah. Assyr. p. 312 f.), 
Hammurabi Avas the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Bal>ylon, being son of Sin-mubailit, 
grandson of Apil-Sin, great-grandson of Zabum, 
who was son of Suma-lailu and grandson (?) of 
Sumu-abi, founder of tlie Dynasty. In the Susa 
inscription (col. - iv. 11. 68-70) the king names 
himself ‘ Hammurabi, son of Sin-muballit, descend- 
ant of Surau-lailu.’ There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
iluna calls Sumu-lailu the ‘fifth father of my 
father’ (King, iii. p. 205). A later king (King, 
iii. p. 208), Ahimiditana, calls himself ‘ descendant 
of Sumu-lailu,’ so that it seems as if the family 
traced back de.scent only as far as Sumu-lailu. The 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-lailu was 
son of the founder Sumu-abi. 

3. The nationality of the First Dynasty has 

been muck discussed, and is of considerable im- 
portance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself; as, if the Dynasty Avas foreign, the Code 
may reflect) non-Bahylonian influence. There is 
no doubt that the names of the kings, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type; though* [Zeitschrift fur 

Assyriologie, X. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exhibit 
many peculiarities : such as instead of the 
usual Babylonian Saniai ; the enigmatic Sumu 
perhaps for Sumu ; imperfects like iamlik in place 


of the Babylonian imlik ; strange Avords like 
zaduga, ditana, ammi (if not a Dmne name), 
zimri, besides strange gods like Elali, Wadd, 'Anak 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation- 
ality indicated by such names. Hommel, Sayce, 
A. Jeremias, and Ranke favour Arabian, especially 
in its old forms as preserved in Mina^an and 
Saba3an inscriptions. Winckler and Delitzsch call 
these names West Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Canaanite dialects— 
Phoenician, Moabite, liebreAv, Aramaean. S. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, Avisely says that 
Ave knoAv too little of the earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may con- 
tent ourselves Avith saying that these people Avere 
a freshly arrived Semitic race Avho retained, in 
Babylonia, names and Avords Avhich they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.c. the 
garran census {Assyriologische Bibliotheki xvii.) 
shoAvs many of these peculiarities in names 
borne by the serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently transplanted 
by 'Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those aaAio raised 
the First Dynasty to empire. So far as cuneiform 
sources go, 'we find most aflinity Avith the names 
of Canaanites in the time of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. But this distinctly foreign influence 
appears not only in names. The Code sIioaa^s it in 
such AA’’ords as Sittin for ‘ tAvo-thirds.’ 

4. The name Hammurabi has long been well 
knoAvn. In vol. i. of RaAvlinson’s Oimeifurni In- 
scriptions of Western Asm, 1861 (p. 4, Nos. I, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of his Avere published. Inscnip- 
tions in the Louvre were given by Oppert in 1863 
in his Exptdition scientifique en Mesopotamie. The 
Babylonian scribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they dreAV up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned ‘ after the Flood,’ 
Avith their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite ; but amon^ 
them is gammurabi, Avhose name is translated 
KimtarapaUum. Another is Aramizaduga, whose 
name is translated Kimtum-kittimi. Hence they 
regarded hammu as the same Avortl as a^mni, and 
equivalent to himtxi, ‘family.’ The variants of 
gammurabi’s name, sucli as Ammi-rabi, Ammu- 
rapi (late Assyrian), gammum -rabi, etc., sboAV' 
that they Avere partly right (King, iii. p. Ixv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they were right in 
rendering it kkntum. Aminu or Hmnmu may 
AA^ell be the name of a god. In comj)ounds like 
Sumu-hammu, Jasdi-hammu, Zimri -hammu, it 
can hardlj^ mean ‘ family,’ unless this Avas deified. 
The element 7'abi is .so very common in Baby- 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it ‘is great.’ The name is like Sin-rabi, Samas- 
rabi, and may Avell mean ‘ Ammu is great.’ The 
adjective rapaHit, applied to the feminine himtu, 
is ‘Avide’ or ‘great’ also; and in that the old 
grammarians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the First Dynasty 

of Babylon has been much disputed. The King- 
Lists, if taken in their integrity, Avouid put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at B.c. 2454, and Ham- 
mui'abi’s accession at B.c. 2342. But many doubts 
attach to tliese figures. Nabonidus puts Hammu- 
rabi seven hundred years before Burnabiiriash, avIio 
cannot be much before B.c, 1400. Rost reduces the 
length of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places the beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, Avhieh agrees Avith Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading.^ The Avhole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in Ms of Babylonia and Assyria f 

ch. xii. ; but no definite result can be exjiected 
from present materials- Even the lengths of thf 
reigns are in doubt noAv. 
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The Babylonians at this period gave each year 
a name. The year-name recorded some prominent 
event— the building of a shrine, or an expedition, 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by 
King give the year-names for the reigns of the 
kings, and assign forty-three years to Efammu- 
rabi, while the King-Lists give him fifty-five. The 
clitlerence may be accounted for by the proved fact | 
that the same year had sometimes two separate I 
names. The King - Lists may have counted all 
year- names, and so have made the reigns too long. 
But this is not always the case : thus, in the King- 
List, Samsu-iluna has only thirty-five years, while 
tlie Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. Here, again, 
we must await further evidence. 

But we can place the monument approximately 
in the reign. For, when we recall what we know 
from various sources, we find that Rim-Sin was 
reigning in Larsa till the 30th year of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign. Then Hammurabi defeated Elam 
and overthreAv Rim -Sin. The following year he 
conquered lamutbal, a province of Elam. Now, 
IJammurabi boasts in the prologue (col. ii. 11. 32-36) 
tliat he had ‘ avenged Larsa and renovated Ebab- 
bar,’ the temple of Shamash there. This he could 
hardly have done while Rim -Sin was still ruling. 
We may therefore date the stele after the thirtieth 
year of his reign. 

Of some interest is the usually received identi- 
fication of gammurabi with the Amraphel of 
Gn 14. With this is bound up the question 
whether Arioch of Ellasar is Rim-Sin of Larsa. 
For this view, which has the support of most 
Assyriologists, see especially Pinches [Old Testa- 
ment, etc., ch. vi.); on the other side, see King 
(i. pp. XXV f. , xlix f. ). An ingenious method of dis- 
posing of the superfluous final I in Amraphel has 
been suggested by Hiising, who would join it to 
the next word, and read, ‘ And it came to pass in 
the days of Amraph, as Arioch king of Ellasar 
was over Shinar, that Ciiedorlaomer,’ etc. But 
Ariocli is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- 
dent is quite inconsistent, unless the configuration 
of the country has entirely changed since. The 
same uncertainties remain as to date on both 
chronologies. 

6. The Chronicle gives us the following skeleton 
outline of the events of this reign, being the list of 
year-names. (1) The year m lahich Hammurabi 
'became king. (2) The year in lohich l^ammurahi 
established the heart of the land in righteousness. 
This has been taken to refer to the initiaition of legal 
reforms ; but the same formula is used of Sumu-lailu 
(H‘^ 2177 A), and may only mean religious reform. 
The Code was probably not promulgated this year. 

(3) The year in which the throne of Nannar was 
nmde, Sannar was god of Erech, but this throne 
was made in Babylon. We cannot, therefore, con- 
clude that gammurabi was already ruler in Erech. 

(4) The year in which the wall of Malgd was de- 
stroyed. gammurabi also destroyed the fortress 
of MaeriiTthis year. Malg^ is probably not the 
sai ae place as the frequently named Malgia, which 
was close to Sippara. Maer was an important 
shipping towm. Weissbach thinks both were on 
the, Euphrates, near its junction with the gabur 
{Babylonische Miscellen, p. 13). These fortresses 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth year is 
not preserved, but some god’s temple was probably 
restored. The sixth year is noted for the restora- 
tion of some fortress. Some event at Isin marked 
the seventh year. (8) The year in which ... on 
the hank of the canal NuTiui-niU. The meaning of 
the name is ' the abundance of the people. ’ An 
inscription in the Louvre is devoted to the record 
of the completion of this canal, gammnrabi built 
on the banks of it a lofty fortress, wffiich he called 
after Ms father, Bfir - Sin - muballit - abirn - walidia, 


and the gap in the Chronicle here may liave con- 
tained the name of t his fortress. {%) The year in 
which the canal Hammurabi was di(>g. It is not 
clear whether this canal or the one called Tisid- 
BSl was meant here. The latter ran from the 
Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
used only to date Sippar documents. {IQ) The 
year in which the . . . inhabitants of Malgi. This 
probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
on the restoration, of Malgil and Maer. Some 
event connected with a city dated the next year. 
(12) The year in which the throne of Sarpanitum 
was made. This goddess was the consort of Mar- 
duk. The date of the next year is not made out 
clearly. (14) The year in wfiich the throne of Utar 
of Babylon was made. (15) The year in tohich the 
seven images were made. (16) The year in which 
the throne of Nahd was made. Next year another 
image was made ; the year following, something 
for B51. The next year something was said about 
‘ the mountain ’ ?. (20) The year in which the throne 
of Adad teas made. (21) T/te year in which the 
wall of Bazu was made. The city Bazu was close 
to Sippara, and not far from Kish. Next year 
perhaps a canal was cut or an image of Hammu- 
rabi set up. Then something seems to have been 
done at Sippara. Then something was done for 
Bel. (25) The year in which the wall of Sippara 
ivas made. It was the foundation that was laid 
this year, and it was ‘the great wall,’ probably 
an outer circle. The next year records a great 
flood. ^ Then a great temple was built. (28) The 
year in which the temple E-NAM- BE wets built. 
This was the temple called ‘ the liouse of abund- 
ance,’ the temple of Adad at Babylon. (29) The 
year in which the image of the goddess Sala was 
made, ^ala was the consort of Adad. (30) The 
year in which the army of Elam was defeated. 
(31) The year in tohich the land of lamutbal was 
annexed. A fuller form of this date is, ‘ The year 
of Hammurabi the king, in which with the help of 
Anu and BU he established his good fortune, and 
his hand cast to the earth the lana of lamutbal 
and Bim-Sin the kingJ A further conquest is 
recorded for the next year, perhaps of the land 
Duplias. (33) The year in which the canal of 
Qammurahi . . . This may refer to the com- 
pletion of the work begun in the ninth year, or to 
a new canal whose name is not preserved. (34) 
The year in which for Anu, Htar, and Hand {the 
temple E-TUB-KALAMA loas restored). This 
date is restored from contemporary documents. 
The next year perhaps the great wall named 
Kara-Samas was built. The dates of the next 
two years are lost. (38) The year in which the city 
of Duplia§ was destroyed by flood. This date is 
restored from contemporary documents. An alter- 
native date for this year is, The year of Eammu- 
rabi the king in which the people of furukku, 
Kakmum, and Subi. . . . Whether they were 
destroyed by flood or conquered does not appear. 
The dates of the next five years are lost, but the 
Chronicle gives the total length of the reign as 
forty- three years. We know several other year- 
names for this reign, but are not able to place 
them yet. The. year in which Ihik-Adad captured 
the city of Babiku. Another date refers to the 
building of the walls of Rabiku and itfir-feamas. 
The latter was built on the banks of the Tigris. 
The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
goddess TaimUiim made favourable her word. 
The year of IJamnmrahi the king in which the 
temple E-ME-TE-UB-SAG was restored and the 
temple IGI-E-NIB-KIDUB-MAE was built for 
Zamama and Ninni, and its summit made high 
Wee the heavens.. (For Rirther details, see King 
and Lindl). 

7. This sketch we may fill out by the details 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Larsa, was the governor of that city. If he was 
set in the place of Rim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty years of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign, we may suppose all these letters dated 
after that event. But, in any case, it is unlikely 
that gammurabi could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idinnam as long as Rim-Sin reigned there. W e 
hnd that Sin-idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military command, for the king ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had been cap- 
tured, under escort to Babylon; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inuhsamar and his troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamites first, 
lest it might seem to be a confession of weakness. 
The earliest known reference to Assyria occurs in 
these letters, when 24:0 men of the ‘King’s com- 
pany’ are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (col. iv. 
11. 55-63) ; but last among the list of subject- 
towns. The name of the god Asur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-muballit (B^ 3, 14). 

8, The king’s piety and care for the worship 
of the gods appear' not only in the^ prolo^e 
to the Code, \vhere he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of year- 
names. Further, in his letters we find him direct- 
ing the collection of temple revenues and super- 
intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postponed the hearing of a trial because one of 
the parties was on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
controlled the calendar, sending Sin-idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning was to be 
a second Elul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post- 
poning payments for a month. 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We liave seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear it out. In another case a 
canal was so badly dredged that ships could not 
come to Erech. Hammurabi orders the work to 
be done ‘in three days.’ Even the Euphrates (?) 
stream had to be cleared. 

But it is in the administration of justice that 
this king is seen in the most favourable light. 
Apparently, he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
dealt with promptly; he enforced a merchant’s 
claim for a debt against a city governor ; he sent 
instructions as to how cases were to be treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or debts. He orders the 
parties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being guarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due care of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, shipping and other 
transport, labour on public works, and the proper 
exemptions from duty, are all frequently dealt 
with in the letters. For fuller details and the 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
Letters of ffammurabi. 

The period of gammurabi’s Dynasty was one of 
great literary activity. Many of the tablets in 
Assurbanipal’s library are ascribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression; Wt 
no works are definitely ascribed by the documents 
themselves to this king. *Still, the view is general 
among Assyriologists that this period produced 
most of the masterpieces which later generations 
chiefly reproduced. 


The picture of monarchy which these sourcea 
and the Code reveal is by no means unpleasing. 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideally a strong, 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the words of 
Hammurabi, he was indeed ‘a father of his people’ 
(col. XXV. 21 f.) and ‘the sun of Babylon’ (col. 
V. 4). His Code amply justifies his boast, if it was 
carried out. That is rendered prol iable by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for his reign, 
but for those of liis predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con- 
sidered in the Code, they confirm its working. Of 
course a large number of cases, esp)ecially criminal 
cases, were not the subject of written .records. 
We have no records of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wrongs. But we have 
not only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but also a number of legal decisions. These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as w'ell. So far as they go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out. Further, they 
show that it was no new invention, but codified 
the customary law of the country. 

The king was a ^-wn^i-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Hammurahi-ihi, ‘ Hammurabi is 
god’ ; HammtirabifamMy ‘ Hammurabi is my sun,’ 
Men svmre by ‘ Sanias, Aia (his consort), and 
garnmurabi the king,’ as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Rim-Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Kohler-Peiser, i. p. 
107 f. The king was often accorded the title i-lu 
as a prefix to his name. This custom continued in 
use until late in the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
logue to the Code (col. ii. 48), Hammurabi calls 
himself the ‘Divine shelter,’ i4u mlulu, of his 
land, (col. iii. 16) the ‘ Divine king of the city,’ i-lu 
iar ally (col. v. 4) the ‘Divine sun’ of Babylon, 
i-lu &arri§u. 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he does not directly appear as party to any 
commercial or business transaction. This was not 
so in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu, king of Kish {Mimoires de la Biligation en 
PersBy tom. ii. p. Iff.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterwards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king’s stewards, shepherds, and other officials buy 
and sell, obviously for their master, but his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of gammurabi’s empire can be 
gathered only partly from the Code. He names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Dfirilu, Eridu, Ur, Larsa, Erech, Isin, Kish, 
Cuthah, Borsippa, Dilbat, Shirpuria, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, Maskan-sabri, Malk4, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
but only as having done benefits to the temples 
there. The list covers all Assyria and Babylonia. 
He is called king of Martu in an inscription set up 
in his honour, and that is usually taken to mear 
the Westland or Palestine (King, Letters, iii. p 
1951). 

V . Social grades recognized in tbb Code. 
— The Code recognizes three grades of society : the 
amiluy the inu^MnUy and the ardu, 

1. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal family. Winckler lias com- 
pared them with the amilu of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is still a distinct title, and with 
early Arabic idai {Altorientalische Forschtmg- 
euy ii. p. 313). The king himself seems to be ad- 
dressed by the title armlu §a Marduk lihalUtsu 
‘ the amSlu to whom may Marduk grant life.’ H€ 
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thns held the position of the First Gentleman of 
Babylonia. In many passages am^he is distinctly 
equivalent to * officer.^ courtesy it was ex- 
tended, like our ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Esquire,* to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. Even in 
the Code it is usually applied to all free citizens, 
when no distinction from the muskSnu is necessary. 
It is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stone-cutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily -wage but 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are amilS ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in case further evidence 
should come to light. He was an officer when 
performing military service. His residence appears 
to be called an ekallu, which is best rendered 
‘ mansion * ; the usual rendering * palace * is apt to 
suggest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘ mansions.’ They are named in contracts as 
being built for persons who were certainly not 
kings (B^ 333j 381). Consequently the slave of 

the"‘ palace * is not necessarily a royal slave {§§ 175- 
176). , 

2. The muSMmi, whose name passed into Hebrew 
as ispp {misken), Ital. meschino, meschinellOy Portug. 
mesquinho, French mesquin, etc., occupies a lower 
rank. His penalties are less, but so are his com- 
pensations for injury. He is specially legislated 
for (§§ 8, 140, 198, 201, 204, 208, 211, 216, 219, 
222). The rendering of the name is difficult. The 
translation ‘ poor man * is not very good. For he 
was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ 15) and goods. Muller calls him an Armen- 
stiftler ; but there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Peiser give Ministerial ; 
but there is no evidence of his having any special 
association with the court, or any special duties. 
The name itself may be taken to mean a ‘sub- 
ject,’ originally ‘suppliant.’ We take it he was 
a ‘ commoner,^ one of the pUhs^ perhaps of the 
conquered race. At any rate he was free, but 
apparently subject to the corvie, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We find that 
his ofiering in the temple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der 
Bahylonischen Religion^ p. 176 f.). In Assyrian 
times the Babylonians complained that they were 
being treated as muiJdnu, not so much ‘ poor men,’ 
but subject to indignities. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets Amenophis quotes the letter of Kadasman- 
B§1 to him, inquiring after his daughter Suharti. 
The Babylonian king says the Egyptian had his 
sister to wife ; but no messenger of his had ever 
been able to see the princess, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
but mindi martu iSten mvMenu^ ‘ whether she was 
the daughter of some they could not 

tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
mnMnMu allak, ‘ should come to poverty ’ (Bezold, 
Catalogue, p. 1566). 

3. The slave [ardu) was treated very much as a 
chattel. He could be sold or pledged (§§ 118, 147) ; 
damage done to him had to be paid for, but the 
compensation went to his master (§§ 213, 214, 219, 
220). A repudiation of servitude on his part was 
punished by mutilation (§ 282). The master is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
power seems expressly limited to mutilation. The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free man, but his master had to be cognizant of 
his transactions. If he was living in his master’s 
house he cpuld hot buy or sell, except by power 
of attorney, or written licence from his master 
(§ 7). But many slaves married and had homes of 
their own. Then the master acted as patron, and 
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recovered their debts for them. A slave who 
married one of his master’s slave girls was able to 
acquire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his children were slaves. On the other hand, 
a slave, at any rate if in the service of a ‘ great 
house,’ or of a mu^kSnu, could marry a free woman. 
In that case the children were free (§ 175), and the 
free woman’s marriage portion remained hers, for 
her children, .on her husband’s death (§ 176). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions : the master, 
as his slave’s heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose between freedom and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave’s property. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master’s con- 
cubine. Her children were free (§§ 170-171) ; and 
so was she, at her master’s death. If her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these had first choice in the sharing 
of his property (§ 170). If she was the property 
of a free woman who was married, the slave 
girl might be given by her mistress to her hus- 
band to bear him children (§ 144). Her mistress 
retained the right to punish presumption and 
insolence by degradation to full slavery again j 
but the slave girl, if she had borne children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free (§§ 146, 147). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He might run away. His captor w^as bound 
to bring him back to liis master, and w^as then 
rewarded by statute with a payment of two 
shekels (§ 17). But if the captor kept him in his 
own house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he "was punished with death (§ 19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
(§ 15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
but not to’ leave the city without his master’s 
consent (§15). A slave usually had his owner’s 
name, or some mark by which he could be recog- 
nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. If a cap- 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, 
he liad to be taken to the ‘ palace ’ or governor’s 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18). We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, for 
the corvie, unowned slaves (B^ 419). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave’s mark was the business of the 
gallahu, who could also render it irrecognizable 
again. To do this witliout the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gallahu liable to have his 
hands cut oft* (§ 226). If he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one wdio was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gallahu could swear bo 
his innocence and be let off ; but the fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as a slave stealer, 
and put to death (§ 227). To ‘mark’ a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
be done to a rebellious child by the Sumerian 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on a man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
(§ 146). A fugitive slave might be put in chains 
by his master. H arbourin g a fugitive was punished 
with death (§ 16). 

The slaves were probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 
ersons might be bought abroad and brought back 
y merchants. These would, no doubt, be ofiexed 
for sale as slaves. But, if they were natives of 
Babylonia, their relatives, their town temple, or, 
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in the last resort, the State, would ransom them 
(§ 32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, 
it; seems that they had to be set at liberty on 
being brought back (§ 280). But the Code may 
only mean tiiat they returned to their former con- 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a 
merchant and again offered for sale by him in 
Babylonia, if recognized by a former master, might 
be re-bought by him at the price the merchant 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appar- 
ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans- 
action, but leaves the price to be settled by the 
merchant’s oath as to the money paid by him. 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary 
documents, of serfs, or ^lebce adsc7'ipti, such as 
were so common in Assyria and the district about 
Harran in the 7th cent. B.C. (see ‘ H^arran census,’ 
Assyriologische Bihliothek^ xvii.). The serf seems 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had 
property of his own. The class was largely re- 
cruited from slaves and town artisans. A serfs 
father is usually named. He was sold with the 
land, and subject apparently to military service. 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 
and the Assyrian kings usually assigned lands to 
the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless; 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when 
parents sell their children. Free men might be 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for crime. In the latter case they probably became 
public slaves. Slaves were subject to tbe corvie, 
as king’s servants. Even female slaves owed ser- 
vice to the State — usually work, such as weaving or 
spinning. It was of great importance to a buyer 
of a slave whether this duty had been discharged, 
and he often demanded a ^arantee that it was 
no longer due. It probably was confined to a 
number of years— six seems likely in the case of 
the IJarran serfs. A great many slaves were 
skilled workmen ; they were often apprenticed to 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades were 
in the hands of free men. 

Slaves might be adopted as children by free 
men and women, usually to care for the old age of 
one whose own family had already grown up and 
left the home. Such adopted chudren became 
free, and usually inherited their adoptive parents’ 
property. Further details on the status of slaves, 
especially in later times, will be found in Meissner, 
de Serviiute, Pries, Leipzig ; and S. A. Cook, The 
Lmos of Moses ^ etc. , ch. vii. 

The value of a slave varied much with age, 
accomplishments, sex, etc. The Code avoids the 
question by awarding * slave for slave ’ (§§ 219, 231), 
‘ half his price ’ (§§ 199, 220), A maidservant was 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
babe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docu- 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, with a babe, 
as much as ninety-four shekels. 

The reward for restoring a fugitive to his 
master (§ 17), or for curing a slave {§§ 217, 223), was 
two shekels of silver, evidently calculated as one- 
ten th of the ordinary value. This value of twenty 
shekels remained constant as the average to the 
times of the Second Babylonian Empire. 

vi. Class LEGISLATION a feature of tee 
Code.^A distinctive feature of the Code is its 
class legislation. Not only are the aristocrat, the 
commoner, and the slave treated separately, but 
the Code legislates separately for certain classes of 
the community, 

1. The first class are feudal landowners. They 
luild lands of the crown by service. Their names, 

' t./ and are difficult to translate, be- 


cause we have no modern officials whose functioiaa 
exactly corresp^ond to theirs, (a) For the first we 
propose ‘ levy -master.’ The ‘ levy - master ’ was 
over the covvie. He had to make up the local 
quota for the army, or for forced labour. On the 
former side he might answer to the field- cornet, 
commandant, pressgang officer, Feldivehel^ Stattver- 
treter; and, on the otlier, to the ganger on public 
works. He may have had other duties, such as 
the maintenance of local order, but these chiefly 
appear in the letters of the time (see King’s Letters 
of Hammurahi, under ‘ riVM,’ iii. p. 290). To their 
gangs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 
(B^ 419). 

The king in various letters orders the exemption 
of temple Eakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 
patesis from the ilku, or ‘ duty,’ of these officers. 
Further, it is certain that on some occasions this 
duty was military service, on others public works. 
It is not, however, clear that we have always a 
class exemption. 

The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
respects. They might be sent on ‘ the king’s way,’ 
perhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
probably including any royal business. It was a 
capital offence not to go. To send a hired sub- 
stitute involved death, and the substitute took 
over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
allow such personatiou was punished by death also 
(§ 33). If such an officer was captured abroad, and 
there was bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on his return, to be ransomed from his owm 
means, failing that, by the temple treasury of his 
town, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But liis 
holding could not be sold for the purpose. It 
consisted of land, house, garden, and stock given 
him by the king, as well as a salary, and could not 
be sold, pledged, or exchanged (§34). The penalty 
for its alienation was that it had to he returned, and 
the buyer, lender, or exchanger lost what he had 
given for it. The officer could not be oppressed by 
the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hire, nor wronged in court, on pain of 
death (§ 34). The officer could not leave his hold- 
ing to his wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 
He had, of course, full powder overliis owm acquired 
property (§ 39). He could name his son as locum 
I tenens in his absence, if capable of discharging 
j the duties of his office, wdiich therefore were not 
solely military. If his son could not take the 
duty, being a child, one-third of the estate was 
sequestered to the child’s mother for bis mainten- 
ance, and a locum tenens put in by royal authority. 
To secure the estate from dilapidation, the locilm 
tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee \vas away three years or more. This held 

f ood only if the absentee had been a neglectful 
^ older. In any case, one year’s absence did not 
invalidate his claim to resume it on his return. 

(5) In nearly every case the bdHru is associated 
with this officer. The term means simply ‘ catcher, ’ 
and is used of fishermen and hunters alike. In 
contemporary documents it seems always to be 
used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi- 
leged class, as being necessary to the provision of 
food for the palace. It appears that they had 
their special fisheries reserved in each district, and 
"were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (King, 
Letters, p. 121 f.). But it is not quite clear that the 
bdHru, or ‘catcher,’ may not have been, like the old 
‘ eatchpole,’ a sort of constable. He could, like the 
‘levy-master,’ be sent ‘on the king’s way,’ might 
be captured abroad, held the same sort of estate, 
could make the same arrangements as to his son’s 
taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 
from the governor’s oppressions, but surely was 
not meant to be at bis mercy. This rather goes to 
prove that M’im is almost a synonym for rid sdbi. 
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(c) So far as inalienability of holding was con- 
rjerned, the bilti, or ‘ payer of tribute,’ was in 
the same position as the rid sdM and the hdHru. 
It seems, therefore, that land was held of the 
crown, as in other Oriental countries — notably 
Morocco now — on two forms of tenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute.^ Both were thus inalienable, but 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who might alienate: votaries, merchants, 
and foreign residents are named (§ 40) ; but the 
duty, whatever it was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
freehold {zaM) ; and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the ‘ duty.’ There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.’ 

2. The votary was also the subject of special 
legislation. She might be devoted to the service 
of a god (SamaS and Marduk are named in the 
Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents ; or she might herself elect to become 
a votary. She thus became a * bride ’ of the god, 
and might be dowered by her father as for marriage 

178). Her father could give her complete power 
over her property, or not. In any case, she had 
the life interest in it (§ 179). If not absolutely 
at her own disposal,— on her father’s death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assume possession and maintain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
slie wished. In any such case it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis- 
posal of it by a special deed of gift. If he gave 
her no allowance of this sort, she did not forfeit her 
rights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son’s share at his death (§ 180). To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpetual 
virginity ; but she might marry, and give her hus- 
band a maid to bear him children (§ 146). If she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power ; they could be adopted 
by any one without her having power to claim 
them back (§ 193). From contemporary documents 
we lind that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
common home, called ‘ the bride chamber.’ It was 
a very large establishment, and is often named as 
a neighbour in sales of lands. If they did not live 
there, they were expected to be staid in their be- 
liaviour. They might not open a beer-shop, nor 
enter one, on pain of being burned (§110). They 
were highly respected. No one might slander 
them, on pain of being branded on the forehead 
(§ 127). We read of IMni, daughter of king 
Ammizaduga, as a votary (V.A.Th. 630). They 
had a common scribe (B^ 2175 A) and a * lady 
superior’ (B^ 61). The votary of Marduk had 
si)ecial treatment, as was natural for a king who 
had made Babylon the capital of his empire, and 
Marduk supreme, even over Samas in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of a son’s share in his property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty’ to discharge (§ 182). 
We continually meet with votaries in contemporary 
documents, chiefly devoted to Samas. They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on business 
freely. They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, leave property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these 
ladies, and the translations which make them 
prostitutes, or unchaste, are not to be accepted. 
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Greek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Code does not refer to them. The I'ather 
obscure manzdz pdni, who ‘ stood in the presence ’ 
of the king, were naturally celibates. Their wives 
could not be tolerated in the palace. Their chil- 
dren, if they had any, were treated as homeless 
(§ 192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum- 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest oflicials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for. 
The beer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Empire we find a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
The price of beer was not to be dearer than corn, 
measure for measure (§ 108). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to be demanded by the great 
weight. The beer-seller had to give information 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop (§ 109). She was severely dealt with : if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a brothel, though 
later custom suggests it. 

^ 5. The doctor does not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is not an amilu. The fee for a successful 
operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze lancet is probably meant), is fixed 
and graded according to the position of the patient 
(§§ 215-217). An unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a line (§§ 218- 
220). A cure of an injured limb, or a rupture (?), 
is similarly treated (§§ 221-223). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (§§ 224, 225). The 
brander, who may also be a barber, and^ perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows a surgeon. His special 
treatment concerns his attempting to efface a 
slave’s tattooed mark. If he did this wittingly, he 
lost his hands. If he was deceived, he could get 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer suftered 
death (§§ 226, 227). 

6. Builders are treated much the same. The 
builder’s fee is fixed according to the size of the 
house. His bad workmanship is punished if it 
leads to damage. He has to make good all loss, 
and repair at his own expense ; and, further, suffer 
the same damage in his own person as he has 
brought on the house-owner (§§ 228-233). ^ The 
boatman gets a fixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds. Damage due to bad workman- 
ship appearing wutbin a year’s time has to be 
made good, or the boat replaced (§§ 234, 235). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through his 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. He was re- 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 
boat, but raised it again, he paid half value. His 
hire was fixed (§§ 2r. 6-239). 

vii. Agriculture, — l. Land was already 
private property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An impost was levied upon the crop, and was clearly 
proportional to its amount {miksu). How men 
came into possession of waste or unreclaimed land, 
which might be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At any rate, the Code contemplates land 
being given to a farmer to reclaim (§ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(B^ 186, etc.). The unreclaimed land was usually 
taken along with arable land (double in amount), 
and without rent for a time. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was expected from all— that 
from the virgin soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer’s keep. The penalty 
fixed Ly the Code for neglect to reclaim is tliat the 
farmer should leave it in good tilth* and pay a fair 
rent (§ 44). Ordinary arable land was leu, usually 
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at fixed rents, so much corn per acre, six GUR per 
GAN being i^ery usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent. ^ The 
Code only enacts that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be claimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (§ 45 ). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-profit system, 
the damage done by storm Avas borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or share-profit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
crop, or two -thirds, according to agreement. In 
such a case the tenant’s neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as Avell as himself ; 
in this case tlie Code enacts that he shall pay an 
average rent, ‘ like his neighbours,’ or ‘ like right 
and left of him’ (§ 42, 1031). He had to leave 

it in proper tilth. An important measure of pre- 
caution, often stipulated for in the contracts (B^ 
361, 460), especially when the field lay some way 
from the town, was the erection of a farmer’s cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agriculture, often compared to Hesiod’s 
IVorJcs and jDays^ tells us, ‘ to scare the birds, 
capture antelopes or Avild goats, collect locusts.’ 
The landlord might liaA^e a cottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
Avith the field ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lease. The Code contemplates the neglect to put 
up this cottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one Avho lived nearer. The land- 
lord could not object, if he had his proper rent) at 
harvest, and if his field Avas duly cultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An important form of tenure Avas the metayer' 
system, Avhere the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a Avage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
provender, for Avhich the Code enacts that his 
hands be cut off (§ 253). He might take the corn 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
their food), for Avhich he must restore from Avhat 
lie planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro- 
ducing a crop, for AAdiich he had to pay a heav^y 
fine, sixty per GAN (§ 255). If he could not 
pay, he Avas to he torn to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (§ 256). 

Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al- 
ready planted, at a rent of tAA'o-thirds produce, as 
fixed by the Code (§ 64). Neglect which Avould 
diminish the crop Avas guarded against by enacting 
that an average yield should be returned (§ 65). 
Land Avas given to be planted as a garden, the 
OAvner often stipulating as to Avhat plants he Avished 
for. The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four years, and in the fifth year he and his 
landlord divided the land equally (§ 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that Aras reckoned in his share 
(§ 61). If he had failed to carry out his Avork, he 
Avas bound to do so before giving it up, and furtlier 
fined an average year’s rent for the time be held it, 
if it Avas corn laiid (§ 62), or ten GUR of corn per 
GAN for each year, if it had been unreclaimed land 
(§ 63). 

2. The Babylonian landoAAmer was often in Avant 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yielded a hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, find 
seed at seedtime, and Avas liable to destructive fioods. 
If he had borroAved money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay- 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48), He frequently 
pledged his field to a money-lender ; hut, Avhatever 
the terms of his offer, the Code enacted that he 
should alAA^ays reap the crop himself, and from tlie 
produce pay off* the loan, and the- expenses of the 


lender, if he had to find a cultivator (§§ 49, 5bV 
Speculation in ‘ futures ’ Avas forbidden to tlie 
money-lender. Further, this man could not de- 
mand money ; corn or produce Avas legal tender in 
satisfaction of such loans (§ 51). It was a practice 
Avith money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in Avhich it Avas borro^ved. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as the OAvner had left the care of 
tlie field to the creditor, he must hear the loss ; 
lie can claim no rebate on that account {§ 52). 
Hence it Avas dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or plantations Avere 
also protected from money-lenders’ speculations in 
the same Avay (§ X). I’lie OAvner, whatever his 
offer, must take the crop himself, and Avhatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
Avas protected in other Avays. No one could 
distrain upon a Avorking ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a mina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it AA’-as constantly 
employed to work the Avatering machines, Avhic'h 
sometimes required as many as eight oxen. It Avas 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babylonian culture was dependent upon Avater 
supply. On the one side, floods Avere frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and canals ; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless Avatered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings and priests was the furnishing of 
neAv canals. Once made, these Avere expected to 
be kept in order by the riparian landoAvners. The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the floods, silt, and rapid groAvth 
of Avater vegetation. Hammurabi’s letters often 
deal AAutli the needs of the canals (King, Letter.^ ^ 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixivf., xxxvif.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank Avas the duty of 
the man Avhose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst Avas likely. He Avas 
res])onsihle for the dmnage done to the neighbours’ 
crops (§ 53). He and all his possessions could be 
sold to pay the damage (§ 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field ; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbours’ crops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the damage (§ 56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, Avas 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harroAV, Avas protected from theft by a 
fine of three shekels (§§ 259, 260). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixing Avages, or hire. The harvester had to 
be paid eight GUR of corn per year (§ 257). An 
ordinary labourer Avas paid six &E of silver per day 
for the first five months, five £iE for the remaining 
seven (§ 273). This Avould be about tAvelve GUR of 
corn per year. A working ox could be hired for 
four GUR of corn per year (§ 242), a milch cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
tAventy KA of corn per day, an ass ten RA, a calf 
1 KA (§§ 268-270). A waggon, with its driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred and eighty XA of corn per 
day (§271). As the waggon alone cost forty XA^ 
(§ 272), and two oxen another forty J^A (§ 268), Ave 
may take it tliat a man cost one hundred KA per 
day for carting. A cart might be hired for ten J^A 
a aay (S 572). An ox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as Avages (§ 258). 

The care of the hired animals was strictly 
guarded. A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
OAvner had to bear the loss (§ 244), But neglecii 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for (§§ 245, 246). 
Partial injury Avas assessed (§§ 247, 248). The 
hand of God was the owner’s loss (§ 249). Tb** 
responsibility for a savage bull was decided. Tf the 
animal suddenly got out of hand ar d killed a ma n, 
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it was treated as an accident (§ 250). But if the 
animal was known to be vicious and his owner took 
IK) means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to i)ay blood money (§§ 251, 252). The price of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (B*-^ 448). 

5. Vast herds and flocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the care of one man. 
The king had occasion to call as many as forty-seven 
slieplierds to account at one time (King, iii. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to pas- 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing. He was allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings. He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robbers. The 
Suti nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the flocks from his clansmen 
(B^ 532). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
eight GUR of corn per year (§ 261). He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the flock did not waste or prove un- 
profitable, or else make good the deficiency (§ 264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
{§ 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owner’s loss (§ 266). But carelessness was 
to be made good (§ 267). When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
tlie meadows, and must be kept from eating the 
growing crops. To let his flock eat the corn in a 
field -without consent of the owner of the field, was 
punished by a fine of twenty GUR of corn per GAN, 
This was when the crop was green and the owner 
might expect the corn to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57). It was worse if the crop was nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already reached the common 
fold within the city, where they were fed on corn 
by the shepherd. If he then allowed them to stray 
in a standing field of corn, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the field, and make what he 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GUR oi com per 
GAN (§ 58 ). 

viii. Shipping, and Trade and Commerce,— . 

1. The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
were like at this time, but freight boats of sixty 
GUR capacity were common, and one of seventy-five 
GUR named (King, Lett&rs, iii. p. 67). On the 
canals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
with poles, which were also used to fasten them. 
They were numerous ; as many as twenty-five to- 
gether were anchored at the quay of Saraas, in 
Si})para, at one time (S 160). At all times there 
is evidence of considerable activity in commerce 
and fishing along these waterways. (For later 
times, see Meissner and Knudtzon, Vienna OHental 
Journal^ iv. p. 129 f. ; Pinches, Sir H. Peelers 
Tablets, p. 82 f. ). The temple ships are named in 
§ 8. The same word was used for boatbuilder 
and boatman. If he had completed (literally 
‘ caulked,’ ‘ closed ’) a ship of sixty GUR for a man, 
h.e was entitled to two shekels of silver as a fee; 
tlie owner probably found the materials (§ 234). 
He liad to give a year’s guarantee with it, replac- 
ing it witli a sound ship if it showed faults witliin 
that time {§ 235). The boatman who navigated 
the ship was paid six GUR of corn per year (§ 239). 
Tlie hired boatman was responsible for the care of 
tlie ship, restoring ship for ship if lost (§ 236) ; also 
for the cargo, if lost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he refloated a ship he had sunk, and it was 
.sound, he only paid half value (§ 238). A ship 
which ran down another at anchor was held re- 
sponsible for the damage (§ 240), The hire of a 
liassenger or fast boat was two and a half oi 
silver per day (§ 276), that of a freight ship of 
sixty GURi a sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
277), twelve times as much. 
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2. A great deal of business was done by ship, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. The Code con- 
templates captives in war carried away from 
Babylonia being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and brought back (§§ 132, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merchants 
(§ 118). We read of a free man who had been 
sold as a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(B^ 419). The Code legislates for the case of con- 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (§ 1T2). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B^ 19). 

Business was done on the Commenda system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called ‘ merchant ’ 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods to his 
agent, who gave a receipt for them, and went off 
to seek a market. On his return he had to repay 
his commission and give a fair profit, or share with 
his principal. This profit was agreed on as a 
matter of free contract. If he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent, per cent, as 
profit (§ 101). But the merchant might merely 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fixed 
scale. The agent must at least return the capital 
(§ 102). The trader has his risks. In the Tel el- 
Amarna period we find the king complaining of 
caravans being robbed {KIB v. p. 25). The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was to be done by written contract 
(§ 104) ; money or goods not sealed for could not 
be claimed in the reckoning (§ 105). Disputes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
agent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
principal sixfold (§§ 106, 107). The contemporary 
documents abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method was for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two classes— property ‘ in towm ’ and 
property ‘on the road.’ The reckoning was made 
yearly, unless the absent agent was detained be- 
yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnership ; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and a settlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered, into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
might then be renewed. 

Warehousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It nad to be a matter of written con- 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim for return could be made. 
The warehouseman took all responsibility. If he 
denied the deposit, he had to repay double (§§ 122- 
125). The storage of corn is specially dealt with ; 
the warehouseman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his store. If he falsified his 
liability, he had to pay double (§ 120). He charged 
a fee of one -sixtieth per year (§ 121). It w^as 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected from a distraint (§ 113). False claims 
on a warehouseman had to be repaid twofold 
(§ 126). We have noted the shipping business and 
the beer-shop above. 

3. There is much said of interest on money. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
money (§§ 49, 50, 100, X). It was usually about 
40 per cent, or 33 J per cent, on corn loans. In the 
lapse of time it grew less — 25 per cent, in Assyria, 
20 per cent, in the Second Babylonian Empire. 
But there was never any fixed rate, it was matter 
of free contract. Loans of corn at seedtime are 
very frequent ; a poor man was then often without 
corn. They were usually repaid at harvest without 
interest; but interest was set down to be paid if 
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tlie loan was l^ept longer. Loans were also frequent 
at harv^est time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under ‘ Agriculture.’ 
A debtor could pay in corn, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ 51, 111). 
At harvest time, when corn was dearest and drink 
most needed, the beer -seller sold cheap (§ lOS), 
otherwise she might not make drink cheaper than 
corn. The creditor could not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 88). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B^ 315). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
could ‘ name ’ a surety or manciphim, who had 
to enter the creditor’s house and there \vork off 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation ; he was still the debtor’s 
property, and the creditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 115-117). A hostage slave might 
be sold if the creditor wished to leave the city 
{§ 118). But if the slave \vas a maid who had 
borne her master children, he* was bound to redeem 
lier {§ 119), As a creditor -was bound to accept 
goods in payment, it is clear these distraints 
were a last resource. They could not be made on 
the creditor’s own responsibility. If he distrains 
upon the debtor’s corn without the debtor’s consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina (§ 114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty’'. In 
fact, ‘self-help ’is forbidden; the debtor must name 
‘ his ’ hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic jpledge. W e find 
many examples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. As a 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
incurred a public debt and could not pay, he was 
sold with all his goods, and the claimants shared 
the proceeds (§ 54). 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices {§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to territorial liability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especially estate, are very common in 
contemporary documents. The prices varied, of 
course, according to circumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre-emption or re- 
demption on the part of the seller’s family. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the seller’s * hundred,’ creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights. The 
sale IS always professedly made outright. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
borrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for the debt, or pledge the property 
hack to the seller for it. Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds for dd- 
n landing back his price at any time (§§ 278, 279). 
The ^seller usually gave a guarantee against these 
contingencies, as also against vices, like a ten- 
dency to run away. In the case of other purchases, 
such as houses, stmulations were made that all was 
in good order, the door and the lock sound, beams and 
fiilis in position, etc., and all breaches made good. 

Exchanges were often made, and the balance of 


value, if any, paid in money. These were free 
contracts. The Code refers to the practice (§ 41 ). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations 
as to sound condition are made. Further, the 
tenant binds himself to leave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 
Kent, of course, varies much. It is reckoned b;!? 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third ti) 
two shekels per SAR. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (§ 228). Rent was usually paid ir 
advance, half-yearly. The lost part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned out his tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him ; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ Y). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. 

ix. Tee temple. — It is curious that the Code 
has so little to say of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed large estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. These were mostly endow- 
ments given by former kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues. The temples and the ad- 
ministration of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a source of constant care to the king. Ham- 
murabi’s letters abound with references to them. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main- 
tained a very large number of persons, wholly or in 
part. Many folk had the right of so many days’ 
service there and the accruing profits. One of the 
most curious sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days a year in a temple. The 
rights were hereditary, and could not be alienated ; 
but were freely bought and sold, or pledged, subject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro- 
perty {§§ 6, 8), putting it on a level with that of 
the ‘ palace.’ The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (§ 32). To it men often went for loans, though 
at Hammurabi’s time most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-called ‘ merchants.’ These 
seem usually to have been foreigners. Later, most 
of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done by the temple. 

X . Justice. — l. The temple w^as also the chief 
scene of justice. Here men went to take their 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before the 
censer. The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned into the hands of the god, who was 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightful 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the body 
of ‘ ancients,’ who usually served as witnesses, and 
also assessors to the judge, were usually found 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure in the law courts. But we know that 
the pleas were conducted b;^ the parties in person. 
They had to be put in writing. The judge ‘saw’ 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring their 
witnesses. The judge gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an agreement to which both 
parties consented and swore to observe. This 
document was drawn up by the scribe and sealed 
by judge, witnesses, and parties coneenied. It 
seems that in cases concerning money or goods a 
single jndge might sit; the heavier cases were 
taken before a bench of judges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process. The 
first two sections are peculiarly diifieult. It seems 
that a man might accuse another of plotting 
his death, perha^is by magic spells; if he could 
prove this, the oflender was put to death (§ 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 
do not know either the nature of the spell, or the 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the 
plaintiff appears to demand the ordeal from the 
defendant, throwing on him the burden of proof 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in 
other cases known to us, demanded that the guilty 
siiould swim and the innocent sink, but be saved 
in time. This may be the meaning here also. In 
either case the guilty one was put to death, and 
his opponent took his estates. In the next two 
sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 
endangered the life of the accused, the penalty 
was death {§ 3). If it involved corn or money, the 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he 
sought to bring on the accused (§ 4). By ^ slander ’ 
in the first ease may be meant ‘ treason,* or such 
ofience against the State as was capital. At any 
rate, it is the ‘crime alleged.’ 

2. The judge is not very often named in the 
Code, If he had given a judgment and completed 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He could 
not retry the case. Appeal to a higher court Avas 
allowed. If he retried the case, or altered his 
judgment, he was deposed from ofSce, and had 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the 
penalty of the case (§ 5). He had to examine 
into tile depositions (§ 9), fix a time, within six 
months, for production of witnesses (§13), be 
present at the execution of sentences (§ 127), 
reconcile father and son (§ 168), inventory the 
property of a widow’s children on her remarriage 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his 
presence and decision are elsewhere implied, and, 
from the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, 
we conclude that he was constantly employed. 

He had a local jurisdiction. Suitors might be 
referred from one court to another, or summoned 
to a higher court. He "was a professional man, 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- 
cial capacity. Most higher officials of the State 
act as judges on occasion, and cases were often 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever 
appears as holding the office; but that may be 
because ‘judge’ was the higher title. We often 
find several judges together on the bench, and the 
highest official in rank doubtless was ‘ chief judge ’ 
on that occasion. But there was an office of Chief 
Justice, There is no evidence that the judge had 
any fee. The king’s judges are referred to, but 
it is not certain that the king appointed all. Cer- 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. 

3. Witnesses played an important part in the 
law courts. The term applied to them, Mhu, really 
means ‘grey-headed,’ and they were probably, 
therefore, the elders of the city. As such, they 
were expected to know the rights of the case as 
well as its facts. But the term gradually ex- 
tended its area. Those who know [m'ddu) were 
not necessarily^ old, and they are called Mhi (§9). 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses 
who all bear the same name : (i.) the * elders,’ who 
appear as assessors with the judge, and form a sort 
of jury ; (ii.) the ‘deponents’ in a court, who were 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized 
(§§ 1~4) ; (iii.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- 
ment. In the case of legal decisions these included 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons; in 
ordinary contracts, relatives, of the principal parties, 
neighbours whose estates adjoined, and often per- 
sons who seem to have been regularly available at 
the court. In later times this class veere called 
the mukinnty or ‘ eontirmers.’ The parties, especi- 
ally the plaintiff, were often called upon to ‘ justify* 
their plea. This was done by witness. Cases had 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses 
(§13). Purchase from a minor (§ 7 ), deposit (§ 122), 
and even sale (§ 9), were invalid without witnesses. 


4. The plaintiff pleaded his own case. There 
were no professional advocates. As a rnle, in 
disputes the parties agreed to submit the case 
to judges, and together ‘captured’ a judge, who 
gave them a decision. They mutually swore not 
to reopen the case. Many cases were, so to speak, 
settled out of court. The parties mutually agreed, 
got an agreement drawn up by a scribe; and swore 
to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
in such cases, but the oath was taken in the 
temple. 

5. The death penalty may he regarded as simple 
or specific. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
‘ he shall be killed ’ {idclak). In these cases we are 
quite in the dark as to how it was inflicted, or what 
was its nature. It may be noted that the penalty 
is permissive, not imperative. The verb is imper- 
fect, the ‘ shall ’ of the version is future. That this 
was the case, is seen by the fact that a clause w’as 
introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
vant (§129). In. another case death is only in 
default of multiple restitution (§ 8). We read of 
other cases where the plaintiff accepted a com- 
position. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
from the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
that case, the avenger’s right was too strong to be 
denied, or whether the law of retaliation ’was too 
w’^ell known, we cannot say. The Code does not 
regard the crime as one against the State, but 
against the individual, and he or his representa- 
tives plead for revenge rather than punishment. 
The Code, however, regulates this and assigns its 
bounds. 

The unspecified death penalty is enacted against 
a man who alleges witchcraft, and so puts another 
in danger of death (§ 1) without justification ; for 
endangering life by false witness in a capital suit 
(§ 3) ; for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
(§ 6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14) ; for 
housebreaking (§ 21) ; for highway robbery (§ 22) ; 
for rape of a betrothed maiden living at home 
(§ 130) ; for building a house so badly as to bring 
about the deatli of its owner (§ 229) ; for striking 
a gentlewoman with child and causing her death 
(§ 209) ; certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
or buying from a domestic inferior, without power 
of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7) ; receiv- 
ing stolen goods (§ 6) ; appropriation of things 
found (§ 9) ; selling same (§ 10) ; vexatious claim 
of property (§ 11) ; procuring flight of slave (§ 15) ; 
harbouring fugitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militia- 
man (§ 16) ; holding captured slave (§ 19) ; getting 
slave’s brand erased (§ 227) ; neglect of duty on 
part of privileged classes, as a beer-seller who did 
not procure arrest of seditious brawlers (§ 109) ; 
evasion of service or substitution of hireling on 
part of levy-master or catchpole (§ 26),— were all 
punished in this way. 

Death with specified accessories, or manner, is 
enacted thus: hurning—ioi theft at a conflagra- 
tion (§ 25) ; for votary, opening or entering beer- 
shop for drink (§110); for incest with mother 
(§ 157 ; cf. GnSS^"^, Lv 20^^ 21®, Jos 7^®) ; droioning— 
for selling beer too cheap {§ 109) ; adultery (§ 129) ; 
being a bad wife (§ 143) ; incest with daughter- 
in-law (§ 155) ; deserting husband’s house in his 
enforced absence, if provided with maintenance 
(§ 133) ; impaUmmt—for procuring husband’s death 
(§ 153, cf, Est 7®) ; dismemberment — for fraud 
uncompensated under the metayer syskem (§ 256). 
These special forms either malie the punishment 
peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
embody ancient custom. The penalty in § 21 
may perhaps imply that a man who tunnelled 
through the wall (built of sun-dried bricks) mt« 
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his neighbour’s house might be killed ‘on the 
spot,’ and buried in the tunnel he had made ; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assuming him to be a neighbour, and so 
desecrate that house for ever. In the case of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be ‘ bound ’ (together ?) and drowned (§ 129). ^ A 
man who committed incest with his daughter-in- 
law was to be ‘ bound,’ and she was to be drowned 
(§ 155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that ‘bound’ really means 
‘strangled.’ It is very unlikely that the man 
would be only ‘ bound.’ The ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witchcraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, which describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
• a wizard or witch ought to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ‘ conquers ’ him he is guilty ; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is diflieult 
to see how ‘conquering’ can mean ‘rejecting.’ 
Hence this ordeal is not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witchcraft. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. First, as a mere retaliation for a muti- 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (§ 198), 
limb for limb (§ i97), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offending 
member. A surgeon who, through want of skill 
or care, causes the death of a patient under opera- 
tion, has his hands cut off (§ 218). So has a brander 
who erases a slave’s brand (§ 226), or a son who 
strikes his father (§ 195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breast* cut off (§ 194). An un- 
grateful adopted son, who spies out the disgraceful 
origin of his existence, has nis eye torn out (§ 193). 
A slave who repudiates his master’s authority, or 
smites a gentleman on the cheek, has his ear — the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
obedience—cut off (§§ 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used his tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
mrents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
lis hands to steal instead of to ’work, had them 
cut ofl' (§ 253).^ 

Scourging is only once named — sixty strokes 
with a cow-hide whip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior (§ 202). Brand- 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ 127). It is dis- 
I>uted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
forelock, as the mark of a freeman. But it is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (§ 146). This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (B^ 419), and it could be eradicated 
by a brander- In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner’s name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
masters claimed all slaves who were not owned 
privately (B^ 419). Hence the sentence meant 
‘ hard labour for life.’ These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the public expense, but had no wages. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a daughter (§ 154). Disinheritance 
was rather a- family affair than a punishment, 
ronhseation does not occur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitched him or falsely 
accuses him of witchcraft (§ 2), he is merely com- 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benefice of an office, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (§ 30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture : thus, if a 
man bought part of a benefice from an official, he 
had to return his purchase and forfeit the price 


(§ 37). The same penalty fell upon one whu 
bought the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
If a man exchanged with an official part of his 
benefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property (§ 41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to his debtor’s crop without the 
debtor’s consent, he had to restore what he took, 
and lost all claim to repayirient {§ 113). 

Simple restitution occurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 
property which the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
Tins is compensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 

^lultiple restoration is very common. Fraudu- 
lent claim is punished by paying double. A ware- 
houseman who falsifies the amount entrusted to 
him (§ 120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his daughter and does not allow him to marry 
her (§§ 160, 161), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(§ 101). If he cheated his principal, he paid three- 
ffild {§ 106) ; if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid sixfold (§ 107). An innocent purchaser of 
goods illegally sold, having to give them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A carrier who misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forward paid fivefold 
(§ 112). A judge who altered his judgment paid 
twelvefold what his sentence awarded (§5). A 
gentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thirtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§8). 

Some of tlie penalties for breach of contract in 
agricultural matters have been misunderstood. 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The errors are due to misunderstanding of the 
scale of measures of ^ area. G. Reisner long age 
showed [SltzKnfjsherichte der Berlin AkademiCi 
1896, p. 417 f.) that the GAN contained 1800 SAR^ 
the SAR had 60 glN. Further, the SAR was equiva- 
lent in area to a square, each side being one 
GAR-{DU), while the GAR was 12 U long. Taking the 
cr to be a cubit, this gives the SAR to be about 
18 feet square. The area of a house \vas usually 
about 1 SAR (§ 228), and we find even as little as 
^rd SAR in contemporary documents. Now, the 
average rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUR per GAN ; 
of freshly opened land about 18 GUR per GAN. 
The penalty in § 44 would be not heavy at 10 GUR 
per GAN, Kohler, Muller, Peiser, Winckler, Bos- 
cawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GUR per 10 GAN, or \ GUR per GAN — an 
absurdly small amount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the scribe write ^IGUR per GAN ’ ? So 
(in §§ 66, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
i^^th of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other fines or wages it is well to remember that 
the GUR contained 300 KA, the KA had 60 GIN, 
and the GIN 180 This must not he con- 
founded with the of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIN or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
niina. The GUR oi corn was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.C., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
corn varied in times of scarcity or plenty, and 
even during the year. 

We are nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge anti the 
elders carried it out ; perhaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposition of a judge and -the scourging of one 
who assaulted his superior in rank were carried 
out ‘in the assembly ’ {ina ptthri; 5, 202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
‘assemble’ the city {daiane cthim iphur; B 74). 
The beer-seiler was supposed to be able to hale 
brawlers and seditious persons to the palace 
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(§109). The highway robber might be arrested 
(§ 22). These references suppose a sort of police, 
perhaps the bCCii'u above. 

6. We may now turn to the crimes or misdemean- 
ours considered in the Code. Theft was held to 
be the unlawful possession of property. The worst 
kind was that which involved entry — it may be 
styled burglary. There is no need to suppose that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri- 
legious to steal the property of a temple from tlie 
open field (§ 6). Receiving was as bad as stealing 
(§6). The ‘goods’ referred to are any portable 
furniture, and are not confined to ‘treasure.’ 
Theft in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 
{§ 8). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 
opportunity to steal. To assist by buying of 
such, or receiving from such, was very heinous 
(§ 7). But such were often empowered by deed 
to act for the householder; the Code insists on 
such power being duly witnessed. If a man found 
property anywhere, he took possession of it at 
great peril. If the loser recognized it in his 
possession, he might be condemned as a thief (§ 9). 
He could not sell it ; if that were proved against 
him, he would have to restore the price and suffer 
as a thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore it to its owner. If he did this with a 
runaway slave whom he caught in the open field, 
he was entitled to a reward of about one-tenth 
of the restored property (§ 17). In this he would 
be guided by the slave’s brand, and the slave 
himself might name his master. If not, he must 
take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to his owner. To harbour a run- 
away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, was treated as theft (§§ 16, 19). Kidnap- 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master’s 
service, was theft (§§ 14, 15). Theft at a fire was 
peculiarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 
Brigandage, or highway robbery, was a capital 
ofience (§ 22). 

Some ofiences against property were assessed at a 
fair value, and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
{§§ 57-59). Minor thefts were fined (§§ 259, 260). 

It is evident that ofiences against the rights of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their frequency ; cf. Gn 44®. 

Ofiences against the person were graded, accord- 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the offender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty was death, may be assumed 
from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 
(§ 206 f. ). Here, if there was no malice, a payment 
of the doctor covered any wound, and deatn result- 
ing involved a fine only. If a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the child’s life 
was estimated at a fine on a graduated scale. If 
the woman died, the compensation was also gradu- 
ated according to the woman’s rank (§§ 209-214). 
A rasli or careless operation was penalized according 
to the rank of the sufferer (§§ 218-220). 

Assaults are treated much the same way. To 
strike, a parent was very heinous (§ 195). Injuries 
by one gentleman to another were punished by 
retaliation (§§ 196, 197),— -to a poor man by fines 
(§§ 198-201), to a slave by lower fines (§ 199). To 
strike a superior on the cheek involved scourging 
(§ 202) ; an equal, a fine (§§ 203, 204). A slave who 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
(§205). 

Ofiences against morality were mostly capital: 
adultery (§ 129) ; rape of a daughter-in-law (§ 130) ; 
bad conduct on a wife’s part (§143) ; procuring 
a husband’s death (§ 153) ; incest (§§ 154-158). 
However, seduction of a betrothed virgin involved 
only a fine (§ 155), and incest with a mother-in- 
law, outlawry (§ 158). 


Desertion of a wife dissolved marriage (§ 136) ; 
persistent worthlessness of a wife justified divorce 
{§ 141) ; mutual aversion also (§ 142). Persistent 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritance (§ 169). 
Ingratitude on the part of adopted sons was 
punished according to the status of the son, apart 
from his adoption (§§ 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid against her mistress earned 
degradation to slavery (§ 146). A maid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The principle of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. To put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished by the infliction of that 
damage on the ofiender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wrongfully of witclici aft 
(black magic ?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (§ 1). ISimilarly, to 
accuse a man of magical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death {§ 2), and, if not proved by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch live. 

False witness \vas brought under this principle. 
If it imperilled life, it was punished by death (§ 3) ; 
if it endangered property, it was 'punished by 
equivalent loss (§ 4). False claim to property, in- 
volving peril of life to accused, was capita !*(§ 5). 

Slander against a respectable woman (§ 127) was 
punished by degradation to slavery. Overreaching 
(§ 126), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 114, 241), fraudu- 
lent claim, undisclosed defects of sale (§ 278), WJ-ere 
fined. ‘Self-help’ was forbidden, even when most 
reasonable (§§ 49, 113). 

Breach of contract had to be made good (§§ 42, 
43, 62, 65, 125), and was further often penalized 
(§§ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit (§ 124) ; sub 
stitution of a changeling (§ 194) ; breach of trust 
(§§ 253-256) ; neglect of entrusted flocks or herds 
(§§ 263-267) ; bad workmanship in building a house 
or ship (§§ 229, 235) ; neglect of hired animals 
(§ 45fi‘.), — \vere all penalized. 

Neglect of duty was severely punished, due regard 
being had to tfie degree of responsibility of the 
offender. Levy - masters, constables, beer -sellers, 
governors, magistrates, were severely punished for 
breach of duty. Riparian owners were held respon- 
sible for repairs to canals and for all damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable precautions 
Avas penalized (§§ 251, 252). 

Oppression, bribery, misappropriation of public 
property, w^ere capital offences in governors and 
magistrates (§§ 33, 34). Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ 116). 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided according to statutory tariffs 
{§ 51). All contracts were to be duly drawm up 
and attested, or Avere invalid (§§ 105, 122). 

Extenuating circumstances were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left without provision by 
her husband might remarry (§ 134), A man w^ho 
could not hold the slave he had caught Avas free 
(§ 20). Desertion excused bigamy (§ 136). Bear 
ing children to her master, so far excused a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
as a slave (§ 146). Refloating a ship partly excused 
sinking it (§ 238). Deception excused a brander’s 
illegally rebranding a slave {§ 227). 

Acciaent, the stroke of God, a thunderstorm, 
the attack of Avild beasts, robbery by the enemy 
(§§ 45, 48, 103, 244, 249, 266), relieved a man of 
responsibility for damage to trust, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the part of an ox did not involve 
his OAvner (§ 250) . The natural d eatli in a creditor’s 
employ of a hostage for debt did not render the 
creditor liable (§ 115). But a depositary was liable 
for damage done to goods deposited Avitn him, even 
if he could not hmp it, because he was under 
contract, and charged a fee for safe keeping 
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(§§ 120, 123). Want of malice excused man- i 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). | 

Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code I 
continually insists that the criminal must be | 
caught in the act. If accused of harbouring a : 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession | 
(§ 19). The adulterer, ravisher, etc. (§§ 129, 130, | 
131), must be caught in the act. ' 

An injured party could condone the offence in 
some cases. A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

XL Marriage, anj> family life, — 1. The 
laws dealing with the famtty are very numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them together. 
The foundation of the family is marriage. This 
was a contract, first on the part of the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor ; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride’s father and brings him 
presents. The maid does not seem to be free. 
Her father gives her in marriage, accepts or rejects 
the suitor. Women who had been married, or 
were seduced, w'ere free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a bride- 
price {terlmtu) to the father of the bride {marhitu). 
This was usually a mina of silver (§ 139), though 
we find much less in contemporary documents : 
one shekel, four, five, or ten shekels. These irregu- 
larities may be due to special circumstances ; but 
even a princess, daughter of Ammiditana (B^ 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
he given at all. The father often gave this to the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-j^rice paid. If 
the father refused the girl to the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received (§§ 159, 160). 
If the marriage was childless, the terhatu had to 
be letxirned to the husband on the wife’s death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163 ; cf. Gn 24-^ 
29^sf. 3115 3412^ Ex 2216, Dt 22^9, 1 B IS^S). 

The wife brought a dowry with her, the mar- 
riage portion {Mri/du), her share of her father’s 
property. Though she brought this into her hus- 
band’s liouse, it was tied to her for life. It had 
to be^ returned to her family, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but he might deduct the amount 
of the bride-price given by him, if this had not 
been paid back to him (§ 164). The imktu there- 
fore was normally larger than the te.rhatu» We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves even, if not also 
estates (Bi 10, Bi 33, 163). If her husband 

died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retained her UriMu (§§ 171, 172) ; 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her children (§§ 162, 167, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went hack to her father’s house {§§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
Urihiu {§§ 137, 138, 142, 149). She of course 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slavery for misconduct (§§ 141, 143: cf. Gn IG^ 

2469-61 29-’^-29, Jos I518, Jg 114). 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her husband’s pro- 
perty was divided. If she had children, the father 
had to allow her the usufruct of his estates till the 
children were grown up {§ 137). She was free to 
marry again when the children were groAvn up, 
and apparently not till her husband was deaff If 
she had no children when the marriage was dis- 
solved, she got back her marriage portion and 
either her i55r|a!fw, or divorce price {tizMu), of one 
iiina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a ‘poor man’ (§§ 138-140). 
W hen the husband died and she had a family, she 


had a rigjt to a son’s share (§ 172), unless har 
luisband had given her a settlement [nudunnH) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have powei 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband’s children. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benefits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; hut, if she remarried, she gave them up 
to her family, to whom they came at her death 
(§ 172). She had a right to live in her husband’s 
house, and the family could not turn her out. 

The married pair formed a unit. Each was re- 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 
debts. This shows that they were not always 
children when married, and that unmarried women 
could contract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which case his creditors could not touch 
her {§ 151). But it enacted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts. Further, it enacted that both together 
should he responsible for all debts contracted after 
marriage. This was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. "For she could be assigned by her husband 
to work ofi’his debts as a mancipium (§ 117). Her 
contracting debt was one of the offences which 
might lead to divorce, or even death (§ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a contract. There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such riksati, * bonds ’ or ‘ marriage lines,’ a 
woman was not a wife (§ 128). The marriage deed 
might contain some peculiar stipulations. Thus 
a man married a sister of his first wife, on condi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, care for her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B^ 21, 2170 A). 

The children were to be reckoned children of the 
first wife, probably to inherit her property. Two 
contracts were drawn up — one between the nusband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife 
repudiated her husband, she was to be branded 
and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an- 
other case, a man marries a wdfe on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. The mother then 
contracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B^ 707). 

2. Divorce was allowed. The hxisband had it 
in his power to divorce his wife with the words, 
* Thou art not my wife ’ ; but he could not do so 
without a cause. He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a compensa- 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 
{§§ 137, 138 ; cf. Dt 24' Hos 2', Mt 5^' 19’). 

She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
conducted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband could degrade her 
to slavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her back, and also 
penniless. In the latter case she had at least 
home, food, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get it if she could prove 
cruelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por- 
tion and went back to her family, but forfeited her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (§143). 
The wife who was childless could not oppose her 
husband’s taking a concubine, unless slie chose to 
give him a maid to bear him children. If she was 
seized with incurable disease, her husband could 
not divorce her on that ground, but might marry 
again {§ 148). He was &und to let her stay 
his house, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
(§ 148). But she was not bound to stay ; she might 
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take back her marriage portion and go hack to her 
fathers house (§ 149). Desertion on the man’s 
part dissolved inaj-riage (§ 136); but mere absence 
did not, if the wife was provided for (§§ 133, 134). 
Otherwise, she might remarry to get maintenance, 
but she was then bound to return to her husband 
if he came back (§135). 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono- 
gamist : he could have only one proper wife. But 
he could liave a concubine, if his wife were child- 
less (§ 145). The children by a concubine were 
legitimate, the concubine a real wife. He could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
first wife (§ 137). 

4. It was not forbidden to votaries to marry 
{§§ 144-146). As the_ contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did so. But it was evidently 
contemplated that they would not have children. 

5. Bars to marriage are enacted : when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is rejected, he may not 
marry the girl himself (§ 137) ; when a widow has 
young children, she may not marry except by the 
judge’s permission (§ 177). This was granted only 
when the first husband’s goods had been inven- 
toried, and given in trust for the children to the 
widow and her new husband. 

6. Connexion with a maid was not marriage. 
But the children were free, and so was the maid 
at her master’s death. He could acknowledge the 
children as his (§ 170) ; then they shared equally 
with the other children. A maid given by her 
mistress to her master to bear him children was 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de- 
grade her to slavery again for insolence ; but, if she 
nad fulfilled her function, slie could not be sold. 

7. Special cases arose when a free woman married 
a slave. The wife kept her marriage portion, if 
any ; and she, with her children, had a right to 
half what her husband left (§ 176). 

8. A girl might be vowed to a temple. In this 
case she became the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life. But her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death. She could 
alienate nothing from it. If she did not receive 
this marriage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive one- third of a son’s share at his 
death (§§ 180-182). The votaries of Marduk had, 
further, tlie free disposal of their property at death, 
and exemption from duty (§ 182). The ladies 
might hand over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons were also vowed to temples (B^ 2183, 2480). 

9. The father had power over his children. He 
could pledge or sell them for his debts (§ 119). 
He sought wives for his sons, and provided them 
with a proper bride-price. This was so important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
children before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried sons, and 
get them married. The father gave his daughters 
in marriage. After his death the mother took his 
place. She usually acted in concert with the 
grown-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children were often hired out by their parents 
to work. It seems that, as long as a son lived in 
his father’s house, the father had a right to his 
work or earnings* 

Sonship could he dissolved; but only on grave 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and was bound 
to try to reconcile the father first. Only on a 
repetition of the ofience was disinheritance allowed 
(§§ 168, 169). 

10. Adoption was very common. An adopted 
son was as difficult to disinherit as a real son. 


The adoption was usually made by contract ; the 
father gave the son a ‘deed of sonship’ {du^u 
apMtim), This might lay down conditions. The 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long as 
he should live. Mothers often adopted daughters, 
to be cared for by them. The other members of 
the family were consenting parties. The arrange- 
ment disturbed their succession to their parents* 
property ; but if married they might prefer, and even 
procure, this means of providing for old people. 

Adoption could be rescinded for faults on either 
side. When an adopted child failed to keep his 
contract (§ 186), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (§§ 189, 190), or 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissolve the 
contract (§ 191), it could be done. In the con- 
tracts, the right to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (B 27). Some- 
times the right to dissolve the relation was re- 
served to the parents alone (B^ 210). Sometimes 
it was laid down that, if they did that, they must 
give the child a son’s share of the estate (B^ 54). 

In such cases we may regard the adopted child as 
a scion of a good family, whose real parents con- 
sented and saw after their child’s interests. Such 
a consent was needed (§ 186). When a man adopted 
a foundling, or his own children by a maid, no one 
could make a stipulation (§§ 170, 185, 187). But, 
even when the real parents were alive, the adopted 
child might be severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually he was 
to be made a slave, branded, and sold. The Code 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in specially 
ungrateful cases (§§ 192, 193). It is not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We find that votaries 
often adopted daughters, and, whenever a child of 
a votary is named, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves were adopted (B^ 322, V.A.Th. 847 h 

11. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usually heirs to a residuary portion. A married 
and portioned daughter had no share. But if she 
was not portioned she had a share like a son (§ 180), 
but only a life interest in it. The brothers migno 
give her a portion after her father’s death (§184). 
When there were children of two mothers by the 
same father, they all shared equally in the father’s 
property (§ 167) ; but each family snared only their 
own mother’s portion. 

On sharing, if there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-price had to be reserved for him over and 
above his share (§ 166). A girl’s share was her 
SeriktUj or marriage portion. If she had had that, 
she had no other share ; if not, she had it now. 
A father’s free gift to a favourite son did not come 
into the division, nor was his share less on that 
account {§ 165). Daughters, of course, inherited in 
default of sons. The widow took one son’s share 
(§171) and her own property. The contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuits about them. 

IL The Code. 

§ 1. If a man has accused a man and laid (a 
charge of?) deatli [a deadly spell?] upon him and 
has not justified it, he that accused him shall* be 
put to death. 

§ 2. If a man has laid (a charge of ?) sorcery upon 
a man and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery is laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and if the holy river 
overcome him, he who accused him shall take to 
himself his house. If the holy river has made out 
that man to be innocent and has saved him, he 

* ‘ Shall ’ is future. In many cases it could be rendered ‘ may. 
It fixes the extreme penalty. 
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wlio accused him shall be put to death. He who 
plunged into the holy river shall take to himself 
tlie house of him who wove the spell upon him. 
[Ex 22^^ Dt 18'^ Jer 27®]. 

§ 3. If a man in a case (pending judgment), as 
witness to slander has lied and has not justified 
the word that he has spoken, if that case be a 
capital suit, that man shall be put to death. [Dt 

§ 4, If as witness to corn or money he has lied, 
he sliall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
[Ex 238, Dt 

§ 5. If a judge has judged a judgment, decided 
a decision, granted a sealed sentence, and after- 
wards has altered his judgment, they shall call 
that judge to account for the alteration of the 
judgment that he judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
fold the penalty which 'was in the said judgment. 
Further, in the assembly they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and he shall not return 
and with the judges at a judgment he shall not 
take his seat. 

§ 6. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
palace, that man shall be put to death. Further, 
he who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
shall be put to death. [Gn Jos 7^^-]. 

§ 7. If a man has bought silver, gold, manservant 
or maidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything wdiat- 
ever its name, from the hand of a man’s son, or of 
a man’s slave, without witness or pow^er of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
acted the thief, he shall be put to death. [Gn 23^®‘^8^ 
Ku 4^^*]. 

§ 8. If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
pig or ship, whether from the temple or the palace, 
he shall pay thirty fold. If from a poor man, he 
shall render tenfold. If the thief has not where- 
with to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 44^, 
Ex2F7 22if-9, 2S128]. 

§ 9. If a man who has lost something of his 
has seized something of his that was lost in the 
hand of a man, (wdiile) the man in whose hand 
the lost thing has been seized has said, * A giver 
gave it me,’ or * I bought it before witnesses ’ ; and 
further, the o'wner of the thing that w^as lost has 
said, ‘ Verily, I will bring witnesses that know my 
lost property ’ ; (if) the buyer has brought the giver 
who gave it him, or the witnesses before wdiom he 
bought it, and_ the owner of the lost property has 
brought the witnesses who know his lost property, 
the judge shall see their depositions, the witnesses 
before whom tlie purchase w’as made, and the wit- 
nesses knowing the lost property shall say out 
before God what they know^ ; and if the giver has 
acted the thief he shall be put to death, the owmer 
of the lost property shall take his lost property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
house of the giver, [‘to give’ is often = * to 
sell.’]. [Ex 227-9, Lv 6*]. ' 

§ 10. If the buyer has not brought the giver 
w'ho gave it him or the witnesses before wdiom 
he bought, and the owner of the lost property 
has brought the witnesses knowing his lost pro- 
perty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief, 
he shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
property shall take his lost property. 

§ 11. If the owner of the lost property has not 
brought witnesses knowing his lost property, he 
has slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall be 
put to death. [Dt 19 ^ 8 f.j^ 

§12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller fivefold as the penalty of that case. 

§13. If that man has not his witnesses near, the 
judge shall set him a fixed time, up to six monthvS, 
and if within six months he has not brought in his 
witnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shall 
bear the penalty of that case. 


§ 14. If a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman, he shall be put to death. [Ex 21 Dt 24’]. 

§ 15. If a man has caused either a palace slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of a poor man or a poor 
man’s maid, to go out of the gate, he shall be put 
to death. 

§ 16. If a man has harboured in Ins house a man- 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the palace, 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of the commandant, that householder 
shall be put to death. [Dt 23^‘‘'^', 1 S 

§ 17. If a man has captured either a manservant 
or a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open country 
and has driven him back to his master, the owner 
of the slave shall pay liim tw'o shekels of silver. 
[Gn 167f*, Dt 23^8, 1 K 2^9]. 

§ IS. If that slave wnll not name his owmer, he 
shall drive him to the pala(^e, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and cause him to return to his 
owmer. 

§ 19. If he confine that slave in his house, and 
aftei w'ards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

§ 20. If tlie slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall sw’^ear by the name of God 
to the owmer of the slave, and shall go free. [Ex 
221-3, Jer 2^-, Mt 61**^^*]. 

§ 21. If a man has broken into a house one 
shall kill him before the breach, and bury him in 
it(?). 

§ 22. If a man has carried on brigandage and 
has been captured, that man shall he put to death. 

§ 23. If the brigand has not been caught, the 
man who has been despoiled shall recount before 
God w'hat he has lost, and the city and governor 
in wdiose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to him whatever of his 
was lost. [Dt 211^']. 

§ 24. If it was life, the city and governor shall 
pay one mina of silver to his people. [Dt 21i^*]. 

§ 25. If in a man’s house a fire has been kindled, 
and a man wdro has come to extinguish the fire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owmer oi 
the house, and has taken the property of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be throw’n into 
that lire. 

§26. If either a ganger or a constable, w^hose 
going on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
has not gone, or has hired a hireling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger or constable shall 
be put to death. Iris hireling shall take to himself 
his house. [‘ ganger ’ = ‘ levy- master ']. 

§ 27. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his field and his garden to another who 
has carried on his duty, if he has returned and 
regained liis city, his field and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. If when a ganger or a constable has been 
assigned to the fortresses of the king, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him field 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father’s duty. 

§ 29. If his son is young, and is not able to 
carry on his father’s duty, one-third of the field 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and his 
mother shall bring him up. 

§ 30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and has caused it to he 
w^aste, and another after him has taken his field, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, if he has returned and re- 
gained his city, and would cultivate his field, his 
garden, and his house, one shall not give them to 
him ; he who has taken them and carried on his 
duty shall carry it on. 

§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it gf 
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vraste, and he has returned, one shall give him his 
held, his garden, and his house, and he himself 
shall carry on his duty. 

§ 32. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
on an errand of the king’s, and a mei chant has 
ransomed him and caused him to regain his city, 
if in his house there is means for his ransom, he 
shall ransom himself ; if in his house there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 
the temple of his city ; if in the temple of his city 
there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
ransom hini. His field, his garden, and his house 
snail not be given for his ransom. 

§ 33. If either a goveimor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the king’s errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death. 

§ 34. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a ganger, has 
plundered a ganger, has given a ganger on hire, 
has defrauded a ganger in a judgment by high- 
handedness, has taken to himself tlie gift the king 
has given the ganger, that governor or magistrate 
shall be put to death. [Lk 12^®]. 

§ 35. If a man has bought the cattle or sheep 
which the king has given to the ganger, at the 
hand of the ganger, he shall be deprived of his 
money. 

§ 36. The field, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or a tributary, one shall not give for 
money. 

§ 37. If a man has bought the field, garden, or 
house of a ganger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be broken, and he shall be deprived of 
his money. The field, garden, or house he shall ! 
return to its owner. j 

§ 38. The ganger, constable, or tributary shall | 
not write ofi’ to his wife or his daughter, from the ' 
field, garden, or house of his benefice. Further, he j 
shall not assign it for his debt. j 

§ 39. From the field, garden, and house which [ 
lie has bought and acquired he may write off to his 
wife or hi* daughter, and give for his debt. [Ezk 
46i«]. I 

§ 40. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell his field, his garden, or his house ; the 
buyer shall carry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bouglit. 

§ 41. If a man has bartered foi the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, oi tributary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his field, garden, or house, 
and further shall keep the exchanges given him. 

§ 42. If a man has taken a field to cultivate 
and has not caused the corn to grow in the field 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shall call him to account and he shall give 
a crop like its neighbour to the owner of the 
field. 

§ 43. If he has not cultivated tlie field and has 
left it to itself, he shall give corn like its neigh- 
bour to the owner of the field. Further, the field 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and shall 
harrow it and return to the owner of the field. 

§ 44. If a man has taken on hire an unreclaimed 
field for three years to open out, and has left it 
aside, has not opened the field, in the fourth year 
he shall break it up with hoes, he shall hoe it, and 
harrow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten QUR of corn 
per QAN. 

§ 45. If a man has given his field for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the' produce of his 
field, and afterwards a thunderstorm has ravaged 
the field or carried away the produce, the loss is 
the cultivator’s. 

§ 46. If he has not received the produce of his 
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field, or has given the field either for one-half or 
for one-third of the corn that is in the field, the 
cultivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenour of their contract. [Gn 47*-^'^]. 

§ 47. If the cultivator, because in the former 
year he did not set up his dwelling, has assigned 
the field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere ; he shall wait (?) ; his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest time he shall take corn 
according to his bonds. 

§ 48. If a man has a debt upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged his field or carried away the 
produce, or if the corn has not grown through 
lack of water, in that year he shall not return 
corn to the creditor, he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rewrite) liis tablet. Further, he shall not 
give interest for that year. 

§ 49. If a man has borrowed money from a mer- 
chant and has given to the merchant a field 
planted with corn or sesame, and said to him, 

‘ Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
corn and sesame which there shall be,’ if the 
cultivator has caused corn or sesame to grow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the field, and shall give to the merchant 
corn for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and for its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§ 50. If the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesame was cultivated when he gave ifc, the owner 
of the field, forsooth, shall take the corn or 
sesame which is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

§ 51. If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for the money and its interest which 
he took from the merchant, according to the 
standard fixed by the king. 

§ 52. If the cultivator has not caused corn or 
sesame to grow in the field, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ 53. If a man has neglected to strengthen his 
hank of the canal, has not strengthened his bank, 
a breach has opened out itself in his bank, and the 
waters have carried away the meadow, the man 
in whose bank the breach has been opened shall 
render back the corn which he has caused to be 
lost. 

§ 54. If he is not able to render back the corn, 
one shall give him and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose corn the water 
has carried away shall share it. [Ex 22®, Lv 25®‘^^-]. 

§ 55. If a man has opened his runnel to water 
and has neglected it, and the waters have carried 
aAvay the field of his neighbour, he shall pay corn 
like his neighbour. 

§ 56. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have carried away the plants of the field 
of his neighbour, lie siiall pay ten QUR of oorn 
per GAN. 

§ 57. If a shepherd has caused the sheep to feed 
on the green corn, has not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed ofi 
the field, the owner sliall reap iiis fields, the shep- 
herd who without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed ofi‘ the field with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUR of corn per GAN to the 
owner of the field. [Ex 22'^^-]. 

§ 58. If from the time that the sheep have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whole flock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has laid his 
sheep on the field and has caused the sheep to 
feed ofi’ the field, the shepherd who has made 
them feed ofi* the field shall keep it, and at bar rest 
time he shall measure out sixty of corn pel 
GAN to the owner of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner I 
of tlie orchard has cut down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay half a mina of silver, [2 K 3^^]. 

§ 60. If a man has given a field to a gardener to 
plant a garden, and the gardener has planted the 
garden, four years he shall rear the garden, in the 
fifth year the owner of the garden and the gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it. [Lv 19^"-'^. 

§ 61. If the gardener has not included all the 
field in the planting, has left a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in his share. 

§ 62. If he has not planted the field whi'*.h has 
been given him as a garden ; if it was corn land, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
field produce of the field, like its neighbour, for the 
years that are neglected. Further, he shall do 
the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the field. 

§ 63. If the field was unreclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the field and return it to 
the owner of the field. Further, he shall measure 
out ten G(TJR of corn per GAX for each year. 

§ 64. If a man has given his garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as long as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the garden two- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has diminished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here five columns of the monument have been 
erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvii. being visible. The subjects of this last 
part included the further enactments concern- 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
of the regulations concerning houses let to 
tenants, and the relationships of the merchant 
to his agents, which continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at 35 sections, and, following him, we recommence 
with — 

§ 100. . . . the interests of the money, as much 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§ 101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall give to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent 
money as a favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was carrying, the 
agent shall swear by the name of God and shall go 
free. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent 
corn, wool, oil, or any sort of goods, to traffic 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant ; the agent shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which he shall 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merchant, money that is not sealed 
for he shall not put in his accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with his merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to account 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threefold the money he has taken. 

§ 107, If a merciiant has wronged an agent and 
the agent has returned to his merchant whatever 
the merchant gave him, hut the merchant has 
disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesses, and the merchant be- 


cause he disputed the agent shall give to the agent 
sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merchant has not received corn 
as the price of drink, has received silver by the 
great stone, furtlier has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that wine merchant 
one shall put to account and throw her into the 
water. [Jos 2^^*]. 

§ 109. If a wine merchant has collected a riotous 
assembly in her house, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, that wine 
merchant shall be put to death. 

§ 110. If a votary, a lady, who is not living in 
the convent, has opened a wine-shop or has entered 
a wine-shop for drink, one shall burn that woman. 
[Gn 3S‘^b Lv 2P]. 

§ 111. If a wine merchant has given sixty KA of 
best beer at liarvest time for thirst, she shall take 
fifty KA of corn. 

§ 112. If a man stays away on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to a man, has caused Mm to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, where he has trans- 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning whatever he had to transport 
and gave not, and that man sliall give to the 
owner of the transported object fivefold whatever 
was given him. [Ex 22’^*, Lv 6^"^]. 

§ 113. If a man has corn or money upon a man, 
and without consent of the owner of the corn has 
taken corn from the heap or from the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
corn without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or from the store, and he shall 
return the corn as much as he has taken. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Dt 
24 ^ 8 ]. 

§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
traint he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in the 
house of his distrainer dies a natural death, no 
case lies. 

§ 116. If the distress has died in the house of his 
distrainer, of blows or of want, the owner of his 
distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 
shall kill his son ; if the slave of a freeman, he 
shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Mt 

1828 f.]. 

§ 117. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
given his wife, his son, or his daughter for the 
money, or has handed them over to ^vork off the 
debt ; for three years they shall work in the house 
of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 
shall set them at liberty. [Gn 3F^ 47^^, Ex 2U' 
Lv Dt 15 ^ 2 . 14. 18 ^ 1 s 22^ 2 K 4^, Neh 5®^-, 

Is 1614 2116 501, jer 34«, Am 26*®, Mt Lk 

1266 ], 

§ 118. If he has handed over a manservant or a 
maidservant to work off* a debt and the merciiant 
shall go further and sell them for money, no one 
can object. 

§119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over for the money a maidservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shall ransom his maid. 

§ 120. If a man has heaped up his corn in a heap 
in the house of a man, and in the granary a disas- 
ter has taken place, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or has dis 

uted as to the total amount of the corn that was 

eaped up in his house, the owner of the corn shall 
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est inicite his corn before God, the owner of the house 
shall double the corn which he took and shall give 
to the owner of the corn. [Ex 22*^’^^]. 

§ 121. If a man has heaped up corn in the house 
of a man, he shall give as the price of storage five 
KA of corn per GiTR of corn per year. 

§ 122. If a man shall give silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit, all whatever 
he shall give he shall show to witnesses and fix 
bonds and shall give on deposit. [Ex 22’^*]. 

§ 123. If without witness and bonds he has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no case lies. 

§ 124. If a man has given silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit- 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall call 
that man to account, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

§ 125. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
been lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is lost and 
take it from the thief. [Ex 22^]. 

§ 126. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
said that something of his is lost, has estimated 
his loss ; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

® § 127. If a man has caused the finger to be 
pointed against a votary or a man’s wife and has 
not justified himself, that man they shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his forehead. 

§ 128, If a man has married a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife, 

§ 129. If the wife of a man has been caught in 
lying with another male, one shall bind (strangle ?) 
them and throw them into the waters. If the 
owner of the wife would save his wife, the king | 
may also save his servant. [Gn 38^^ Lv 20^®, Bt 
22 --“**^^. 

§ 130. If a man has forced the wife of a man 
w’ho has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the house of her father, and has lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 22^®, 
Bt 2223^-]. 

§ 131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lying 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her house. 

§ 132. If a wife of a man on account of another 
male has had the finger pointed at her and has not 
been caught in lying with another male, for her 
husband’s sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. [Nu 

§ 133. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
gone out from her house and entered into the 
house of another ; because that woman has not 
guarded her body and has entered into the house 
of another, one shall call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

§134. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wife has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 135. If a man has been taken eaptive and in 
his house there is no maintenance before her, his 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
return to her bridegroom. The children shall go 
after their father. 

§ 136. If a man has left his city and fled, and 


after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
■wife ; because he hated his city and fled, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
concubine who has borne him children or his wife 
who has granted him children, to that woihan he 
shall return her marriage portion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufruct of field, garden, and 
goods, and she shall bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall give 
her a share like that of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 138. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, he shall give her money as 
much as her bride-price. Furtlier, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she brought from 
her father’s house, and shall put her away. [Bt 
241 , Mai 21®]. 

§ 139. If there was no bride-price he shall give 
one mina of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina of silver. 

§ 141. If the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to go out and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be- 
littled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, ‘ I put her away,’ he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way, he 
shall not give her anything for her divorce. If 
her husband has said, ‘I will not put her away,’ 
and her husband shall marry another woman, that 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the house 
of her hnsband. 

§ 142. If a woman hates her husband and has 
said, ‘ Thou shalt not possess me,’ one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
been economical and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone out and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and go off to her father’s house. 

§ 143. If she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
waters. 

§ 144. If a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to her husband and has 
brought up children, but that man has set his face 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take a concubine, [Gn 16^^* 

2iiof. 308f. uf.]. 

§ 145. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set his 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. That concubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 146. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid has 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress; becaixse she has 
borne children her mistress shall not sell her for 
money, she shall put a mark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants, [Gn 16^^' 21^®, Bt 2P% 
ISP*-]. 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ 148. If a man has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, irj 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sxistain her. 

§149. If that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her husband, he shall pay her her 
marriage portion which she brought from her 
father’s house and she shall go off. 
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§ 150. If a man has presented to his wife field, 
garden, house, or goods, has left her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s deatli her children shall not 
dispute with her. The mother shall give after her 
to the child whom she loves. To brothers she shall 
not give. 

§ 151. If a woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound her husband that she shall not 
be seized on account of a creditor of her husband’s, 
has got a deed granted her ; if that man before he 
married that woman had a debt upon him, his ! 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Further, if that 
woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
them, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant, 

§ 153. If a man’s wife on account of another 
male has caused her husband to be killed, that 
woman shall be impaled. [Dt 2P^’-^]. 

§ 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has known her, and he afterwards has 
lain in her bosom and one has caught him, that 
man one shall bind (strangle?) and cast her into 
the waters. [Gn 24^^*]. 

§ 156. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has not known her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a mina of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father’s house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice, [Ex 22^®, Lv 20^^, Dt 22^]. 

§ 157. If a man, after his father’s death, has lain 
in the bosom of his mother, one shall burn them 
both together. [Lv 20^^]. 

§ 158. If a man, after his father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut ofi* from 
his father’s house. [Lv 20^b Dt 22®®]. 

§ 159. If a man, who has brought in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride - price, has looked upon another 
woman, and has said to his father-in-law, ‘Thy 
daughter I will not marry,’ the father of the girl 
shall take to himself all that he brought him. [Gn 

245af. 3115]. 

§ 160. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and the father of the girl has said, ‘ My daughter 
I will not give thee,’ he shall return double every- 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161, If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and a comrade of his has slandered him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
wife, ‘My daughter thou shalt not espouse,’ he 
shall return double all that he brought him. 
Further, his comrade shall not mari^ his wife. 

§ 162. If a man has married a wife and she has 
borne him children and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her father shall have no claim on her 
marriage portion, her marriage portion is her 
children’s forsooth. [Gn 3D®]. 

§ 163, If a man has married a wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that woman has 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 
him the bride-price that that man brought to the 
house of his father-in-law, her husband shall have 
no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriage portion belongs to the house of her 
father forsooth. 

§ 164, If his father-in-law has not returned to 
him the bride-price, he shall deduct all her bride- 
pnce from her marriage portion and shall return 
her marriage portion to the house of her father. 


§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, garden, and house, has 
written him a sealed deed, after the fatlier haa 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father’s house. [Gn 24®® 25® 27^®* 48®^, Lk 15®‘]. 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father’s house to their young brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. If a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and slie has borne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children s'^iall 
not share according to their mothers, they t aall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall share the goods of their father’s house 
equally. [Gn 3D®]. 

§ 168. If a man has set his face to cut off his son, 
has said to the judge, ‘ I will cut off my son,’ the 
judge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 
has not committed a heavy crime which cuts oS 
from sonsliip, the father shall not cut off his son 
from sonship. [Dt 2D®^*]. 

§ 169. If he has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which cuts off from sonship, for thg 
first time the judge shall reconcile them ; if he has 
committed a heavy crime for the second time, the 
father shall cut off his son from sonship. [Dt 
2r'^i]. 

§ 170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has borne him sons, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidservant has borne him ‘ my 
sons,’ has numbered them with the sons of Ms 
wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house ; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take, [Gn 16^®* ^® 21^® 25®, .Jg 

ID^]. 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons which the maidservant bore him has not 
said ‘my sons,’ after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share with the 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father’s house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have no claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
wife shall take her marriage portion and the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her and wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband ; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons’ 
forsooth. [Gn 27®^ 3D®, Ex 2D®**, Dt 2D®**]. 

§ 172. If her husband did not give her a settle- 
ment, one shall pay her her marriage portion, and 
from the goods of her husband’s house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the house, the judge shall inquire into her 
wishes and shall lay the blame on the sons ; that 
woman shall not go out of her husband’s house. 
If that woman has set her face to leave, the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her she shall leave 
to her sons, the marriage portion from her fatlier’s 
house she .shall take and she shall marry the hus- 
band of her choice. [Ex 2D]. 

§ 173. If that woman where she has entered 
shall have borne children to her later husband, 
after that woman has died, the former and latei 
sons shall share her marriage portion. 

§ 174. If she has not borne children to her later 
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Imsband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her 
marriage portion. 

§ 175. If either a slave of the palace or a slave of 
a poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a 
gentleman and she has borne sons, the owner of 
the slave shall have no claim on the sons of the 
daughter of a gentleman for service. [2 K 2 ^^ 
Jer 387 39^®]. 

§ 176. However, if a slave of the palace or a 
slave of a poor man has taken to wife the daughter 
of a gentleman, and, when he married her, with 
a marriage portion from her father’s house she 
entered into the house of the slave of the palace, 
or of the slave of the poor man, and from that 
time thej^^ started to keep house and acquired pro- 
jjerty, after either the slave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man has gone to his fate, the 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her marriage 
})ortion, and whatever her husband and she had 
acquired from the time they started one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall take one-half, the gentleman’s daughter shall 
take one- half for her children. If the gentleman’s 
daughter had no marriage portion, whatever her 
husband and she from the time they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman’s 
daughter shall take half for her sons. 

§ 177. If a widow whose children are young has 
set her face to enter into the house of another, 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter. 
When she enters into the house of another, the 
judge shall inquire into what is left of her former 
husband’s house, and he shall entrust the house of 
her former husband to her later husband and that 
woman and cause them to receive a deed. They 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones. Not 
a utensil shall they give for money. The buyer 
that has bought a utensil of a widow’s sons sliall 
lose his money and shall return the property to its 
owners. 

§ ITS. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
^v^lose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed that he has 
written her has not, however, written for her 
* after her -wherever is good to her to give,’ has not 
permitted her full choice, after the father has 
gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her field 
and her garden and according to the value of her 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall 
content her heart. If her brothers have not given 
her corn, oil, and wool according to the value of 
her share, and have not contented her heart, she 
shall give her field or her garden to a cultivator, 
whoever pleases her, and her cultivator shall main- 
tain her. The field, garden, or whatever her father 
has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not 
answer with it to another. Her sonship is her 
brothers’ forsooth. [Hos 2®^*]. 

§ 179. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed he wrote her 
has written for her ‘after her wherever is good to 
Iier to give,’ has allowed to her all her choice, 
after the father has gone to his fate, after her she 
?hall give wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have no claim on her. 

§180. If a father to his daughter, a votary, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar- 
riage portion, after the father has gone to his 
late, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. ’ 

§ 181. If a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a 
marriage nortion, after the father has gone to his 


fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house one-third of a son’s share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she lives, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

§ 182. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 
Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a marriage 
portion, has not written her a deed, after the 
father has gone to his fate, she shall share wdth 
her brothers in the goods of the father’s house, 
one-third of a son’s share, and shall pay no tax. 
A votary of JMarduk, after her, shall give wherever 
it is good to her. 

§ 183. If a father to his daughter by a concubine, 
has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 
to a liusband, has written her a deed, after the 
father has gone to his fate, she shall not share in 
the goods of the father’s house. [Gn 25*^, Jg IP]. 

§ 184. If a man to his daughter by a concubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, has not given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to his 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father’s house, shall grant her a marriage portion 
and shall give her to a husband. [Gn 25®, Dt 

2116 - 17 ]. 

§ 185. If a man has taken a young child ‘from 
his w'aters’ to sonship and has reared him up, no 
one has any claim against that nursling. [Gn 48®]. 

§ 186. If a man has taken a young child to son- 
ship, and when he took him his father and mother 
rebelled, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
house. 

§ 187. The son of a NER-SE-GA, a palace warder, 
or the son of a vowed woman no one has any claim 
upon. 

§ 188. If an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
and has caused him to learn his handicraft, no one 
has any claim. 

§ 189. If he has not caused him to learn his 
handicraft, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
house. 

§ 190. If a man has not numbered with his sons 
the child whom he took to his sonship and brought 
up, that nursling shall return to his father’s house. 

§ 191. If a man, after he has taken a young child 
to his sonship and brought him up, has made a 
house for himself and acquired children and has 
set his face to cut off the nursling, that child shall 
not go his way, the father that brought him up 
shall give to him from his goods one-third of his 
sonship and he shall go oti‘; from field, garden, 
and house he shall not give him. 

§ 192. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman to the father that brought him up and the 
mother that brought him up has said, ‘ Thou art 
not my father, thou art not my mother,’ one shall 
cut out his tongue. 

§ 193. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman has known his father’s house, and has 
hated tlie father that brought him up or the 
mother that brought him up, and has gone off 
to the house of his father, one shall tear out 
his eye. [Pr 30^7j. 

§ 194. If a man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
(and) that son has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of his 
father and his mother has procured another child, 
one sliall call her to account, and because without 
consent of his father and his mother she has pro- 
cured another child, one shall cut off her breasts. 

§ 195. If a man has struck his father, one shall 
cut off his hands. [Ex 2ps- ^7^ Lv 20'^ Dt 21^® 25^^, 
Pr 30^7]. 

§ 196, If a man has caused the loss of a gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cause his eye to be lost. [Ex 
Lv 24'»S Dt 19^ Mt 5®®]. 

§ 197, If he has shattered a gentleman’s limb, 
one shall shatter his limb. 

§ 198. If he has caused a poor man to l^se hia 
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eye or shattered a poor nian*s limb, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 

§ 199. If he has caused the loss of the eye of a 
gentleman’s servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay half his price. 
[Ex 

§ 200. If a man has made the tooth of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make his 
tooth fall out. [Ex 21^^]. 

§ 201. If he has made the tooth of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one- third of a mina of 
silver. 

§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in the ' 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. If a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 24P- 

§ 204. If a poor man has struck the cheek of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 

§ 205. If a gentleman’s servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall cut off his ear. 

§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, ‘ I did not strike him knowingly,’ and shall 
answer for the doctor. [Ex Nu 35^®^*, Dt 19^^*]. 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall sw^ear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay half a 
mina of silver. [Ex 

§ 208. If he be the son of a poor man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. 

1 209. If a man has struck a gentleman’s daughter 
and caused her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall pay ten shekels ot silver for what was in her 
womb. [Ex 2F2* 27], 

§ 210. If that woman has died, one shall put to 
death his daughter. [Ex 21^3, Dt 24^®]. 

§211. If through his blows he has caused the 
daughter of a poor man to drop that wdiich is in 
her womb, he shall pay five shefiels of silver. 

§ 212, If that woman has died, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver. 

§ 213. If he has struck a gentleman’s maid- 
servant and caused her to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[Ex 2F0]. 

§ 214. If that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21^1. 

§ 215. If a doctor has treated a gentleman, for 
a severe wound with a bronze lancet and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman with the bronze lancet and 
has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§ 216. If he (the patient) be the son of a poor 
man, he shall take five shekels of silver. 

§ 217. If he be a gentleman’s servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
the doctor. 

§ 218. If the doctor has treated a gentleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has caused the loss of the gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe ■wound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has caused his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex2F2]. 

§ 220. If he has removed a cataract with a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§22L If a doctor has cured the shattered limb 
uf a gentleman, or ha« cured a diseased bowel, the 

atient shall give five shekels of silver to the 

octor. ' 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shall 
give three shekels of silver. 


§ 223. If a gentleman’s servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owner of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe wound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quarter of its price to the owner of the ox 
or ass. [Lv 21®]. 

§ 226. If a brander without consent of the owmer 
of the slave has made a slave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut ofi* the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deceived the brander, and 
has caused him to make a slave’s mai'k irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shall kill him and bury him 
in his house ; the brander shall swear, ‘ Not know- 
ing I branded him,’ and shall go free. 

§ 228. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee two shekels of silver per SAR of house. 

§ 229. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he lias caused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he has caused the son of the owner of 
the house to die, one sliall put to death the son 
of that builder. [Dt 24^®J. 

§ 231. If he has caused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the owner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
shall render back whatever he has caused the 
loss of. Further, because he did not make strong 
the house he built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

§ 233. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not jointed his work and the wall has 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that wall. 

§ 234. If a boatman has completed a ship of 
sixty GWR for a man, he shall give him two shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§ 235. If a boatman has completed a ship for 
a man and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he built that ship it 
has suffered an injury, the boatman shall exchange 
that ship or shall make it strong at his own ex- 
pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 236. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the boatman has been careless, has 
grounded the ship, or has caused it to be lost, 
the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 
owner. 

§ 237. If a man has hired a boatman and ship, 
and with corn, wool, oil, dates, or whatever it be 
as freight, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 
has been careless and grounded the ship, or has 
caused what is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship Avhich he has grounded and 
whatever in her he has caused to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman has grounded the ship of a 
man and has refloated her, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§ 239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six GUR of corn per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has stru( k 
a ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in Ids ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render to Mm his ship and wha^vei 
of his was lost. 

I § 241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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shall pay one-tliird of a mina of silver. [Ex 222®, 
Dt 24«*^. 

§ 242. If a irian has hired a 'working ox for one 
year, he shall pay four GUR of corn as its hire. 
[Ex 221^]. 

§ 243. If a milch co'w, he shall give three GUR of 
corn to its owner. [Gn 3p9, Ex 22^^]. 

§ 244. If a man has hired an ox or ass, and a lion 
lias killed it in the open field, that loss is for its 
owner forsooth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox and througli 
neglect or by blows has caused it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the ox he shall render. [Ex 22^®'^®, 
].v24^®-2i]. 

§ 246. If a man has hired an ox and has crushed 
its foot or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shall render. [Ex 22^®*^®]. 

§ 247. If a man has hired an ox and has caused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half its price to the 
owner of the ox. [Ex 22^®’^®]. 

§ 248. If a man has hired an ox and has broken 
its horn, cut off its tail, or pierced its nostrils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its price. [Ex 22^®’^®]. 

§ 249. If a man has hired an ox and God has 
struck it and it has died, the man who has hired 
the ox shall s’wear before God and shall go free. 
[Ex 2210^*]. 

§ 250. If a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused him to die, that case has no 
remedy. [Ex 21^^']. 

§ 251. If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his vice, and he has not blunted 
Iiis horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and caused him to 
die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [Ex 2P^]. 

§ 252. If a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21^^]. 

§ 253. If a maU' has hired a man to reside in his 
field and has furnished him implements, has en- 
trusted him oxen and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the field, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and they have been seized in his 
hands, one shall cut ofi’ his hands. 

§254. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he has hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. If he has hired out the man’s oxen or has 
stolen the seed and has not caused it to grow in 
the field, one shall call that man to account and 
he shall measure out sixty GUR of corn per GAN 
of land. 

§ 256. If he is' not able to pay his compensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in pieces by the 
oxen on that field. 

§ 257. If a man has hired a harvester, he shall 
give him eight GUR of corn per year. 

§ 258. If a man has hired an ox-driver, he shall 
give him six GUR of corn per year. 

§ 259. If a man has stolen a watering machine 
from the meadow, he shall give five shekels of 
silver to the owner of the 'watering machine. 

§ 260. If he has stolen a 'watering bucket or a 
harrow, he shall pay three shekels oi silver. 

§ 261. If a man has hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him eight GUR of corn per year. 

§ 262. If a man, ox, or sheep to [this section is 
defaced]. [Ex 22^1 

§ 263. If he has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to be lost, ox for ox, sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Lv 24^®*^]. 

§ 264. If a herdsman who has had cows or sheep 
given him to shepherd, has received his hire, what- 
ever 'was agreed, and his heart has been contented, 
yet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, 
lessened the offspring, he shall give ofispring and 
produce according to the tenour of his bonds. 

§ 265. If a shepherd to whom cows and sheep have 
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been given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their price, or has sold them, one shall call him to 
account, and he shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold \vbat lie lias stolen. 

§ 266. If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has 
taken place or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall 
pnrge himself before God, and the owner of the 
fold shall face the accident to the fold. [Ex 22^®*% 
Jn 1012]. 

§ 267. If a shepherd has been careless and in a 
sheepfold caused a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good tlie fault of the loss which he has 
caused to be in the fold and shall pay co'ws or 
sheep and shall give to their owner. 

§ 268. If a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 269. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 270. If he has hired a calf (goat ?) for thresh- 
ing, one KA of corn is its hire, 

§ 271. If a man has hired oxen, a waggon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty J^A of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. If a man has hired a waggon by itself, he 
shall give forty KA of corn per day. 

§ 273. If a man has hired a labourer, from the 
beginning of the year till the fifth month, he shall 
give six of silver per day ; from the sixth 
month to the end of the year he shall give five Sjs 
of silver per day. 

§ 274. If a man shall hire an artisan — 

(a) the hire of a . . . live of silver 

(b) the hire of a brickmaker five Se of silver 

(c) the hire of a tailor . . five Su of silver 

{d} the hire of a stone-cutter . Se of silver 
(e) the hire of a . - . , Se of silver 

(/) the hire of a . . . , ^E oi silver 

ig) the hire of a carpenter . four &E of silver 
{%) the hire of a . . . four Se of silver 

(ij the hire of a . . . , Se of silver 

(J) the hire of a builder , , ^E oi silver 

per day he shall give. 

§ 275. If a man has hired a (boat?) per day, her 
hire is three ^E of silver. 

§ 276. If a man has hired a fast ship, he shall 
give two and a half ^E of silver per day as her 
hire. 

§ 277. If a man has hired a ship of sixty GUR, 
he shall give one-sixth of a shekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

§ 278. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has not fulfilled his month 
and the bennu sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§ 279. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant and has a complaint, his seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 280. If a man has bought in a foreign land the 
manservant or the maidservant of a man, when lie 
has come into the land and the owner of the man- 
servant or the maidservant has recognized his 
manservant or his maidservant, if the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, without price he shall 
grant them their former condition. [Ex 2F]. 

§ 281. If they are natives of another land the 
buyer shall tell out before God the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid- 
servant shall give to the merchant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or his 
maidservant. 

§282. If a slave has said to his master, ‘Thon 
art not my master,’ as his slave one shall call him 
to account and his master shall cut off* his ear. 

The judgments of righteousness which Hammu- 
rabi the mighty king confirmed and caused the 

land to take a sure guidance and a gracious rul«i 
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[There are three sections of the Code which have 
been recovered to us from the fragments of the 
copies made by Assyrian scribes. They were once 
to be found in the five columns which are now 
erased from the stele. They may be given here, 
for the sake of completeness. — 

§ X. If a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
lias assigned him a plantation of dates and said, 

‘ 'Fake the dates that are in my plantation for thy 
money,’ the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner of the plantation shall take the dates that 
are in the plantation and he shall answer to the 
merchant for the loan and its interest according 
to the tenour of his bond. The dates that are 
over, which are produced in the plantation, the 
owner or the plantation shall take for himself. 

§ Y. If a house tenant has paid the year’s rent 
for the house in full to the landlord, but the land- 
lord has ordered the tenant to go out before the 
time is up, the landlord because he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before his time is up, shall give 
back ... of the rent. 

§ Z. If a man lias to pay, in money or corn, but 
has not the money or corn to pay with, but has 
goods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
has, before witnesses. The merchant shall not 
object, he shall receive it]. 

III. COMPAEISON OF THE CODE WITH EARLY 

Hebrew Legislation. 

The comparison of such a Code with the Mosaic 
Laws is not one to be dismissed in a few para- 
graphs. Its obvious likenesses are not more re- 
markable than the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin may depend on 
how these are regarded. In some cases a conscious 
deviation is as strong proof of influence as an 
agreement. 

i. Tee question stated, and the data 

A VA TLA BLE FOR ANSWERING IT. — 1. We may begin 
by stating, as concisely as may be, what we under- 
stand by the influence of the uode of Hammurabi 
on Mosaic legislation. There need be no discussion 
as to whether Moses knew cuneiform. Such a 
jiroposition could be maintained only by insisting, 
firstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Ac 7^^) ; secondly, that such learning must 
have included cuneiform. The latter proposition is 
not very safe. The evidence of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets can only establish the existence of some 
scribes at the courts of Amenophis m. and iv. 
who could read and write Babylonian. The cur- 
rent opinion of critics does not ascribe much of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. So his personality may be 
set aside. 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby- 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in- 
habitants of Palestine before the incursion of the 
Hebrews. Some men doubt whether that incur- 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew popu- 
lation already in possession. Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there is 
evidence that the chief rulers of the settled dis- 
tricts wrote in Babylonian to the kings of Egypt, 
and, presumably, also to the kings of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Whether they used any 
other form of writing besides cuneiform we do not 
know. They did use words which were not pure 
Babylonian, but are at least Semitic, if not He- 
brew. These words they glossed by a more or less 
accurate Babylonian. That the wdiole population 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pro- 
positions that we need trouble about. All that we 
need is that the people who drew up the Hebrew 
legislation, whenever that was done, should have 


embodied the laws observed in Palestine at theii 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unelianged fi’om the time when they 
were the same as were to be found in Babylonia 
at the time wlien Hammurabi codified them. 
Indirect influence is then proved. 

2. The laws may have once been common to all 
the Semitic races, or to the populations they dis- 
placed or overran. The greater part of the com- 
mon ideas of the two legislations may be due to 
this source. It may not even be Semitic at all, 
only human, such as man, anywhere and every- 
where, under similar conditions would and did agree 
upon. Such a common stock, including many 
most striking things, is no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the Hebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus. Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish- 
ment as far as possible an exact reproduction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. It might well 
be Sumerian in Babylonia, and pre-Israelitish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a 
punishment only gratifies revenge, does not benefit 
either the oflender or the injured. It is characteristic 
of very inadequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation to the 
injured was growing up. But the aristocracy, the 
amM, would not accept money for their bodily 
injuries, they insisted upon the primitive ‘ eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb’ {§§ 196, 200, 
197), and so did the Hebrews (Ex 212-*, etc. ). If this 
had been a peculiar or abnormal form of carrying 
out the principle, we might argue for a raci^ 
connexion between the Babylonian aristocrats of 
Hammurabi’s time and the Hebrews. This has 
Keen done on the ground of linguistic affinities. 
But there is no reason to doubt that if retaliation, 

ure and simple, were the rule anywhere, it would 

e expressed in this way. All we can say is, that, 
whether from pride, conservatism, or racial pecu- 
liarity , the aristocrat of Babylon clung to the 
primitive method of punishing bodily injuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, or muikinUi of com- 
pensation may well point to a different race and 
a subject position. It would be interesting if we 
could show that the conquered races in Palestine 
used to accept compensation in a similar way. 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest difficulty 
in asserting Babylonian influence is that the 
Israelitish law as we know it is a composite affair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new with old in 
a most perplexing manner. If we could be satis- 
fied that the Mosaic Laws still existed in their 
original order, or that any one stratum of them 
had preserved its original features, we might better 
institute a comparison. 

^ 3. As it is, if any law should turn out to he very 
like the Babylonian, in wording or idea, it is open 
to say that it was foisted in after the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, it is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Ur of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, which is thus 
proved to have the widest extent in place and 
time. Each of the.se views will continue to have 
its advocates, and there is no evidence to decide 
between them. To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4. It may be well to set out first the material 
which seems to be equally conclusive for all views, 
(a) The following common practices or ideas are 
pointed out by S. A. Cook. The appeal to the 
decision of God, the resort to the gate of the city 
as a place of justice, the declaration on oat>- 
before God, the oath for purgation, warnings 
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against injustice, bribery, false witness, the need 
of witness for proof, are all common to the 
judicial systems of Hammurabi and Moses. In 
both, the woman was in the liaiid of her husband, 
who was her hel or hd al ; marriage was arranged 
by parents, or relatives, on both sides, the girl’s 
consent not being asked. A purchase price was 
paid for the wife [terliatUi Heb. mdliar)^ returned 
in her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. The customs as to divorce, concubines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow- 
ing for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other. 

(6) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should suffer what he had put the | 
accused in danger of suffering, is the same in both 
(§§ 3, 4 ; Dt 19*^). The punishments of slander 
(§ 127 ; Lv 19^®, Bt 22^®"'^^), and accusation of in- 
iidelity, though unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature of the offence. Ordeal was the piir- 
gation for suspected wives (§ 132 ; Nu The 

regulations as to the shepherd’s responsibility for j 
his flock are similar (§266 ; Ex 22^®^-). The eating 
of the fruit of newly planted land is deferred to ; 
the fifth year (§ 60 ; Lv 19“®**). Kidnapping was I 
a capital offence in both legislations (§ 14 ; Ex | 
2E®). Both contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1,2; Ex 22^®). Assaults upon a woman, leading 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 209-214), are similar 
to Ex 2P‘-^*-, but with characteristic variations. 

5. Supposing that there had been a knowledge 
of the Babylonian law and custom in Palestine, we 
should not* expect that it would be adopted at once 
into the Code of Israel. The treatment of the 
slave in Dt 24^ or Dt 23^® is certainly a contrast to 
Hammurabi’s law forbidding the harbouring of a 
slave (§ 17), and ordering his restoration to his 
owner. But we are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amalelcites (1 S 30^®). The older law in Palestine 
may not have been so considerate. Nor is it all 
])ure humanity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
lands may not have been an unwelcome addition 
to the population. The sentimental reason that 
Israel had once been a slave was in accordance 
with current ideas. 

6. There is a close parallelism between the laws 
of deposit in §§ 124-126 and those in Ex 22®”^^ 
[Heb.J. Further, there is a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Ex 22 and the 
three in §§ 9-11. We may here note a parallelism 
of method, which may once have characterized a 
great deal that did not survive in either code. 
Both make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. W e could suppose that 
in a common source both the cases of illegal holding 
or sale of lost property, or of treasure trove, and 
the fraudulent retention or loss by theft, ojt deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz, that the fraudu- 
lent person should restore twofold. Hammurabi 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in §§ 9-11, and 
later condenses his source, for deposit, assuming 
the method. The Exodus legislator gives a full 
abstract in Ex 22®*^^, and a condensed form in 
Ex 22k The procedure in the cases diflers, but 
only as a common source so treated might be ex- 
pected to differ, under different social organizations. 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient codes do not lay down general 
principlesj but select cases which exemplify them. 
Thus, while 'gS'^TOurabi (§§ 57, 58) takes only the 
cases where a »hepherd feeds his flock off a 
field of corn, and Ex 22® deals with a field or 
vineyard, we may be sure that Hammurabi’s Code 
would have been interpreted by the judges p 
applying to vineyards as well, if they came in 
question.* 

* The vine was rare, if not quite unknown, in Babylonia. 
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8. In Exodus the transition to damage by fire 
is natural. In Babylonia, damage by careless 
management of water was more characteristic. 
It might have come next, only the order of ideas 
led to its being put first, as § 56. Here the differ- 
ences of legislation are quite such as any legislator 
might introduce if he were using a foreign code 
as a source. The votary was forbidden to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). At first sight there is nothing 
at all like this in the Hebrew legislation. But 
Lv 21® forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being burnt. Josephus 
understands that to mean ‘open a wine -shop.’ 
The penalty is the same in both codes. It may 
well have been that one law was adapted from the 
otlier. So while a hostage for debt was freed after 
six years’ service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a double term (Dt 15*®). 
The custom was clearly to release at the end of 
three years— a custom w^hich seemed hard to the 
recently settled Israelite; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. Thus w’'e may account for the absence of 
other humane laws in Hebrew codes. They were 
too advanced to adopt, unmodified. The fact, 
then, that more of the Babylonian Code does not 
find parallels in the Hebrew, even when its regula- 
tions would be quite acceptable, may be due to 
the fact that custom had already adopted them. 
Law is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may legalize it, but usually seeks 
either to unify varieties or to sanction growing 
changes, and so to decide betAveen competing 
views of right. Hammurabi saAV no cause to pro- 
mulgate any law about murder ; the Hebrew codes 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Hammurabi or his fore 
runners, and already been In force in Canaan. In 
many other cases we may plausibly argue that the 
legislations show a common source, treated differ- 
ently in adoption. 

9. The absence of law courts, the persistent 
blood-revenge, — though subjected to a series of 
regulations, — the severer treatment of some 
offences, the milder treatment of others, are held 
to he strong proofs of a more primitive state of 
civilization in Israel. The differences from the 
Code of Hammurabi are therefore important to 
notice. The treatment of theft is less severe in 
Hebrew than in Babylonian law, except perhaps 
in the case of the nocturnal burglar (§ 21 ; Ex 22^). 
The severer penalty against a son who struck 
his father (§ 195 ; Ex 2H®), which Hebrew laAV also 
enacted for cursing parents (Ex 21^“^ etc.), the 
treatment of the rebellious son (Dt 2H®“®*), are 
traces of a more primitive state. The rights of 
the firstborn, so marked in Hebrew, show no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babylonia. 
The Code Avas much more favourable to widoAvs 
than early Israelite custom ; hut the later laAv (in 
Israel) is more considerate. In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 
in Israel. The position of the slave is quite dis- 
tinct. The laws as to hired animals show no re- 
semblance. The penalty for allowing a vicious ox 
to gore a man Avas death in the Hebrew Code, but 
a fine in Babylonia (§§ 251, 252 ; Ex 2P®**)- 

10. Of course, Avhole groups of laws in the Code 
concern matters which were purely Babylonian. 
The position of the feudal tenants, levy-masters, 
etc., and the regulations relating to shipping, 
caravans, the laws for the huildersi doctors, sur- 
geons, branders, artisans, etc., cannot be expected 
to reappear even in a copied legislation. 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 
I in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 
1 terms differ. This would be very important, m 
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showing an independent growth of similar institu- 
tions, but for one consideration. There is no 
ground to suppose that on either side the terms 
compared were the only terms in use. Thus, wliile 
tlie Babylonian verb ‘ to marry’ is aJidzu, and the 
Hebrew Idkah, the Assyrian is lik'd. The Hebrew 
^eraSf ‘to betroth,’ has a parallel in Babylonian 
erUUi ‘ bridegroom.* The itinerant trader, Sa'mallu, 
was explained by Sa ndS maiak Sa ahn% ‘ he who 
carries the bag [htsu] of weights*; compare the 
Hebrew kts and ^dubanl'in. In the directions as to 
the inquiry into the conduct of the alleged idola- 
ters (Bt 13^"^ and 17^) the same verb is used, Min, as 
in the Code, for establishing an accusation, uktin ; 
the kussu daianuti of § 5 is the kusi din of Pr 20® ; 
the phrase ‘to cause the finger to be pointed at’ 
as a technical term for * slander ’ is paralleled by 
Is 58® ‘ the putting forth of the finger.* The list 
of linguistic parallels could, doubtless, be much ex- 
tended, There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew legislator, even if a copy of the Code lay 
before him in cuneiform, should transliterate its 
words. He might equally well translate them 
into his own language. 

11. Of much more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, would be the preservation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their logical sequence. Of such a transfer of 
arrangement we can hardly expect to find much 
trace. Whatever trace can be found is therefore 
all the more significant. A comparison of the ' 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. iii. p. 67) 
shows as much difference as likeness in the order. 
Yet who can say that the present order does not 
exhibit rearrangement and interpolation? For 
example, in ii. [Lc. p. 67**), why are § 7 and § 9 
separated by § 8 ? 

^ 12, Some things are very suggestive of a de- 
liberate change. The Code has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. In Dt 25^ we 
get directions for scourging. The j udge shall cause 
him to lie down and be beaten before his face. 
The ‘certain number’ of stripes in Israel was not 
to exceed forty; ordered sixty for 

some cases. We are told that scourging was a 
late introduction into Israel. This may be true of 
the bastinado, but there seems no reason to regard 
scourging as a late form of punishment. It is 
curious that Dt 25^^, which may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-205, should come so close to the mention of 
scourging in Dt 25^* separated from it by clauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either. If v.^^ followed v.® in the source, that 
would seem to have been a distinct reminiscence 
of §§ 202-205. Authorities differ as to the sense of 
Utu, usually ‘ strength ’ ; some take it to mean 
‘ head,’ but the genitalia may be meant : compare 
litt'dtu, ‘progeny.’ 

(a) A case that must have occurred to the 
mind of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practical, was what should be done if a man had 
intercourse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son. The case where the daughter 
was his own child, or the son her own son, was 
especially bad. Now Hammurabi takes one case 
in § 157, and enacts that, if a man has intercourse 
with his own mother, both shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of a woman and her 
mother with the same man. In Lv 20^^ that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. 
The Mosaic Law does not touch Hammurabi’s case. 
It may weU be that the actual text of the Code 
was known to the later legislator ; and either to 
show the further application of the same principle, 
or because the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the new 
exa,mple. One can hardly suppose that in one 
society the one crime was known and the other 
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unknown, while the reverse held in the othe 
society. In both Codes the penalty for this son 
of thing was burning. That is awarded only once 
again in eitlier Code, and there also for what 
may well be the same crime in both, described in 
different terms. Of course we may refer both 
back to a common Semitic primitive law; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to select 
a different example if he could. Taken in this 
way, we can arrange a very remarkable parallel, 
due to Miiller— 

Hammukabi. Leviticus 20. 

Man with daughter-in- Man with daughter-in- 
law (§ 155). law (v.i^). 

Man with father’s wife Man with father’s wife 
(§ 158). (v.^i). 

Man and son with one Mother and daughter 
woman (§ 157). with one man (v.^^). 

(d) Again, we may note that gammurahi (§ 210) 
ordains that if a man caused the death of a 
regnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 
is daughter, should be put to death. Now this 
is retaliation pure and simple, and can only be 
meant as a limit to which the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The accused 
might have no daughter at all; he might have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the accused and accuser of the damage 
inflicted by exact retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 2P® solves this question by the phrase ‘soul 
for soul.’ That may be the result of reflexion on 
this very crude law. It is a convenient phrase for 
laying down, that as a woman’s life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exacted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

(c) Further, when we read in Lv 24^^ that there 
shall be one law for ‘ foreigner and native ’ set at 
the end of a passage which otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where careful distinction of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspect a reminiscence. That 
differences of treatment should be expressly ex- 
cluded, surely points to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. Where else was this than in the 
Code? The common Semitic source hardly had 
these gradations. That cattle are included in Lv 
2418. 31 may 1)0 a desire to get together all 

that fell under the same rule. 

13. It is not a little instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other ancient codes. Professor Muller has worked 
out a number of striking parallels with the Roman 
XII Tables. Professor Cohn compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
the Laws of Manu are noted by Mr. Cook. The 
Code receives illustration from a variety of other 
sources in the books named above for the biblio- 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Rome and India, depends 
upon the results of much further research than 
has yet been made. 

ii. AS TO TEE OHARACTER OF TEE CON- 

NEXION. — Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
I the connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
; Mosaic legislation. The positive view has been 
well stated thus: ‘The Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form ; 
they contain a considerable number of practically 
identical laws; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agreement, and both are designed 
for the regulation of a civilized community. The 
parallels are too close to he explained upon a some- 
what vague theory of common tradition. . . . It 
has been shown that, in Palestine, Israel learned 
and appropriated the ancient Babylonian myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
well ? . . • The foundation of the Babyloxiiani law 
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was the Code of |Tammurabi, and thus the enact- 
ments of the old E.abylonian king, formulated 
about B.C. 2250, X->assed more than a thousand years 
later into the Book of the Covenant, and so 
became the heritage of Israel and the world’ 
(Professor G. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University 
Circnlarf June 1903). 

Mr. Cook minimizes the extent to which Pales- 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby- 
lonian culture. The discovery of cuneiform tablets 
at Taanach by Professor Sellin may now be added j 
to the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna letters. | 
Documentary evidence may any day be found of 
the existence in Palestine of all sorts of Baby- 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the Code in cunei- 
form. What is needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know it. There is small likelihood of such a proof 
being found. For no one can suppose that any one 
of the documents into which the Hebrew law is 
resolved on critical gi’ounds was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. We have fragments of 
several codes at different dates, but not one that 
can really be trusted for a comparison. Such 
fragments as are left are very valuable as showing 
wlmt was at one time considered to be law in 
Israel, but after the composition they have under- 
gone it is impossible to say whether they really 
are ancient or not. The words ‘primitive’ and 
‘ancient’ are not synonymous in the history of 
law. Nor is it quite clear that ‘ savage ’ penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats uniilial conduct more severely than gam- 
murabi does. This is not a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the normal Arabs show little 
trace of parental authority. The intrusion of 
priestly power into the law courts, while definitely 
dated 'as late, is a recrudescence under changed 
conditions of a state of things from which gammu- 
rabi shows an emancipation nearly complete. If 
any signs of a Babylonian influence can be made 
out anywhere now, the presumption is that it was 
once enormously powerful. For the whole history 
of Israel appears to consist in reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. The old Babylonian stuff 
must have taken a most powerful root to survive 
at all. Professor D, H. Muller has done great 
service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which can be found. 
Professor Kohler insists on the presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea as a test of primitive stages. 
The Indian law is purely theocratic, making no 
distinction between right and morality. The 
Israelite laws vary ; some are theocratic, and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type, gammu- 
rabi’s Code is very modern, almost purely legal. 
This puts it on a level with the Gortyn Laws and 
the XII Tables, while it is even more advanced 
than they are. In Israel the religious idea received 
its highest development in pre-Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and history 
alike. In Babylonia law reached its highest 
development, and largely in independence of re- 
ligion. The common life was Semitic, the like- 
nesses are due to racial affinity. The social order 
was widely different. There can be no question 
of actual borrowing, at any rate until post-exilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration the evident 
fact that the Code of gammurabi does not reflect 
the result of any continuous evolution of law in 
a homogeneous and progressive people, but an 
adaptation of widely distinct systems. An aristo- 
cracy which clung to primitive ideas, presumably 
a recent infusion of a wilder Semitic race, amalga- 


mated with a long settled, even if mixed and 
already partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence of primitive views already 
long modilied among the Babylonians. The ail- 
vent of the First Dynasty of Babylon had a close 
parallel in the settlement of Israel in Palestine. 
May not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stage of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with local variations? May 
not the more primitive stamp of the Israelite laws 
as we have them be due to the greater predomi- 
nance of the newcomers? Then the common 
features would be of two separate origins : one, 
the civilization that had once been common to 
Babylonia and Palestine, juristically the more 
advanced ; the other, a system common to the 
two Semitic peoples, who in Babylonia conquered 
the land, founded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new aristocracy, or in Palestine conquered the 
land^ and are known to us as Israel. This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristically 
Semitic, primitive features. Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on the relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi- 
tioned by the suitability of the competing races to 
the conditions of the country. In Babylonia the 
larger settled population, the necessary conditions 
of life, made the invaders rather become absorbed 
in the people they politically ruled. ^ In Palestine 
the conditions worked in the opposite direction. 
Whether by greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less modifying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them- 
selves on the previous inhabitants. We need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israelite legislators. What they preserved of 
existing law was already centuries before influ- 
enced by Babylonia. What they imposed as their 
national contribution was common property with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby- 
lonian law. That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the Book of the Covenant, was 
due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. Hammurabi’s Code crystal- 
lized the law at a later stage of the process than 
did the Book of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. Hence also the greater stability 
of his work. It lasted practically unchanged some 
fifteen hundred years. The subsequent develop- 
ments in Israel show perpetual progress. The 
progress was on totally different lines, till Israel 
came once more in contact with Babylonian cul- 
ture, Then it had made contributions of its own, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized as 
a result of the contrast. 

We may say that the Israelite legislation shows 
strong traces of Babylonian influence, and yet not 
destroy the independence of its origin. We cannot 
suppose that the author of any code set to work 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of law. Each 
buUt upon the already prevailing custom. His 
attention would be directed chiefly to wdiat was 
not matter of uniform treatment. The most 
characteristically Babylonian things in the current 
custom of the day in Israel may be lust those 
which are not legislated for. The new legislation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab- 
lished. Other things of Babylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new laws — it would 
not be necessary to say what they had been, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be no longer. That any Israelite code shows 
marked differences from the Code of IJammurabi 
is enough to show an independent origin. The 
absence of any difference would show complete 
I dependence. The coexisting likenesses and dif- 
I ferences argue for an independent recension of 
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ancient, custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law* The actual Code of gammurabi is a witness 
to what that influence might accomplish. It 
cannot be held to be a creative source. The Code 
may only be itself a proof of the same influences, 
'rtiese may be called Semitic in preference to 
Babylonian. But that view calls for overwhelm- 
ing proof that there was any source of civiliza- 
tion powerful enough to have this influence on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 
Babylonia liad a prominent influence on I^alestine 
long before Israelite codes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

RELIGION OF ISRAEL.*— /w^ro^^mtjJm^z.—The 
origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
greater or less detail by all the four sources — 
or, more correctly, strata of sources — of which the 
present Pentateuch is made up: the Jahwistic 
stratum (which originated between 900 and 700 
E.C.), the Elohistic (between 750 and. 650), the 
Deuteronomistic (650-550), and the Priestly (550- 
400). Their respective statements exhibit numer- 
ous diflerences, and even discrepancies. But on 
one point they are in absolute agreement : namely, 
that the founding of the religion Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi ; that it took 
place in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Egypt ; and that it consisted pre-eminently 
in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Israel. The strength and the uniformity 
of this tradition leave no doubt of its correctness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

We are thus entitled to commence the history of 
the religion of Israel with Moses. ^ It is another 
que.stion whether we can also attain to any cer- 
tainty regarding the religion of Israel, or, per- 
haps 'more correctly, of the Israelitish tribes in 
pre- Mosaic times. This question could at once be 
answered in the affirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term. Accord- 
ing to this account, the self-revelation of the one 
true God began at the very outset, i.e, with the 
first human being created, and was then repro- 
duced from generation to generation — always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn ot each family — until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, it developed into a religion 
wliieh is hardly distinguished in any way from 
the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is presented to us in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to Jahweh — the 
one, of the firstlings of the flock and of their fat ; 
the other, of the fruits of the field (Gn 4’'*^-). Noah 
sacrifices to Jahweh upon an altar burnt-offerings 
of all clean beasts and all clean birds (8*^*^). In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri- 
archs building altars and oflering sacrifices, as 
■well as of their calling upon Jahweh, especially at 
those spots where He had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous appearances of 
God (12^ 22» 262» 35^). Further, the erection of 

monumental stones or pillars {maz^ehdth, 

[where for mizbeah ‘altar’ we should certainly 
read ‘ pillar’] 35^^*^®) corresponds to a 

custom which was practised even by Moses (Ex 
24^), and came only at the end of the pre-exilic 
period to be prohibited as heathenish. When, 
again, Rebekah goes to consult Jahweh, and 
actually obtains an oracle from Him (Gn 25®^*’}, 
i his manifestly implies not only the existence of a 
sanctuary of Jahweh, but also the presence of 
priests or other mediums of the oracle. In short, 
the cult of Jahweh as practised by the people of 


* See ‘ lEable of Contents* at end of article, p. 732 £P. 



Israel after their conquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the continuation of the worship al- 
ready rendered by the patriarchs to the same God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage of 
which they had been assured long ago by the pro- 
mises of Jahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratified ‘ covenant ’ of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
critical examination of the religious history of 
Israel has shown ineontrovertibly that tlie above 
view of the primeval and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying back unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
commencement of all, the conceptions and the 
conditions of the Jaliweli religion as these present 
themselves somewhere about tlie 9tii cent. B.c. 
The picture thus drawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
period from which it emanates ; but for the pre- 
Mosaic period we can make use of it only with 
the utmost caution and with strict observance of 
complicated critical principles. We then discover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Bible a 
recollection has been preserved of the pre-Mosaic 
religious stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infrequently so faint and so 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no offence at it, nay, believe it to be in 
perfect accord with the religion of Jaliweh. In 
such instances the correct interpretation of the 
tradition may be confirmed or even discovered in 
two ways: (1) from other traces of the same tra- 
dition in the OT, even outside Genesis ; (2) from 
the analogies found in other, especially Semitic, 
religions,* which will be found not infrec^uently to 
supply a surprising amount of information atout 
ritual customs which are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon whose occurrence 
I may be noted almost all over the world : namely, 

I the tendency of religious usages to maintain theiii- 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have come, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all real meaning. Their 
retention is generally justified by giving them 
some new interpretation which renders them 
tolerable to tlie new religion (so, for instance, 
with circumcision in Israel), or they may continue 
to be practised simply througli force of liabit, 
without any attempt at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of mourn- 
ing usages. In all probability, the wliole of these 
had their root in religious motives ; but that this 
was understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which tliey were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petriiied custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very difficult to determine. At 
all events, the interpretations (for in- 

stance, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indiflerence to one’s outward 
appearance, or even as a symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), which we meet with ire- 

* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremely 
valuable contributions as J. Wellhausen’s 
JETwienitms (Berlin, 1887 ; 2nd ed. 1897), and W. Robertson 
Smith’s Lmtures on the Meligion of the Se^nites (London, ; 

2nd ed. 1894 ; Oerm. tr, by R. Stube, Freiburg i. B, 1899). 
Much valuable material is contained also in B. Stade’s Gemh. 
des Volkes Israel, Borlin, 1887 (Btich 7 : ‘ Israels Olaube und 
Sitte in vorprophetischer Zeit ’), Bd. i. p. 858ff. Of. also Oh. 
Piepenbring, ‘La religion primitive des H6breux’ (Hev. de 
I’fiuL des Religiom, 1889, pp. 171-202); and 0. 0. Montefiore, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illitstrated 
the Religion of the cmdent Hebrews, London, 1892. 
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quently even in Christian exegesis and theology, 
are foredoomed to rejection. 

!. Traces of a pre-Mosaic Religion of 
Israel. 

Before we attempt now to collect the possible 
traces of a pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (i) that in almost every instance we 
have here to deal with hypotheses and not with 
facts, so that our task will be in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis ; (2) that everything 
which survived in Israel merely as a custom that 
was not understood^ may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Arehseology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Religion and Theology of the Bible are 
con cerned. It appears to us that t lie effect is simply 
to lead one astray as to the correct understanding 
of the. religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel "with full consciousness of their original 
signification, and, when introduced into the frame- 
work of the Jahweh religion, so continued down 
to the latest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the Jahweh religion as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning was under- 
stood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instance, necromancy. 
Any one wdio notwithstanding addicted himself to 
such practices, set himself deliberately in oppo- 
sition to the requirements of his religion. The 
fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we have to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen superstition which 
still continues to prevail even in Christian nations. 

i. Conception of the Deity, js/m— The most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes to give an account of a 
particular stage of religion is that relating to the 
nature of the god or gods recognized. 

1. Amongst the lo-west forms of religious venera- 
tion, the more recent authorities on Comparative 
Religion reckon not only the common Fetishism 
(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, it may be, deposes it), 
but also the so-called Totemism.* The following 
majr suffice by way of definition of this widely 
diffused phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term stands for 

some natural object — generally an animal — ^with 
which a tribe considers itself to have blood re- 
lationship, and which accordingly in the person of 
all its representatives is treated by the tribe with 
the utmost consideration and indulgence, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recognized most frequently in the name 
by which the particular tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attached to them. 

* Out of the copious literature on this question the following 
may be noted as of importance for our present purpose: W. 
Robertson Smith, * Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament* in Journal of Philology, 
ix. (1880), cf. the same writer’s Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia^ (1908), p. 217 ff.) ; J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Edinburgh, 
1887 ; Joa Jacobs, ‘ Are there Totem-clans in the Old Testa- 
ment?* in Archceol. Meview, iii. (1889) 8, p. 146 ff. ; P. V. 
Zapletal, Totewismw und die Religion Israels, Fteiburg 
i. B. 1901 [denies any existence of Totemism in Israel] ; S. A. 
Cook, ‘Israel and Totemism* m JQR. xiv. No. 55; L. Germain 
L6vy, ‘Du tot^misme chez les H6breux* in RJSIJ xliv. (1902), 
No. 89, p. 13fif. [likewise with wholly negative results], 

t This term, borrowed from the Ojibway Indians of N. 
America and brought into vogue especially by Lubbock, denotes 
originaUy the family or tribe itself . 


In searching for indications that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, we must leave out of considera- 
tion one practice, namely the worsiiip of Jahweh 
in the form of a molten hull, as practised in the 
Northern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam I. 
onwards (1 K 12"*^). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that had been long familiar; but it was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do with Totemism. The molten bull is nothing 
but a symbol of the strength and creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earliest times— as far hack 
as we can trace the matter — was never thought of 
as appearing on earth except in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itish tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre- 
vailed : for instance Simeon Shim'on), if this 
name, like the Arabic simu, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hyaena; Leah, if this wild cow’; 
and Levi, if this is really a gentilic name from 
Leah; and, finally, RACHEL {—rcihel, ‘ewe’). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it must first be proved 
that wives in the patriarchal narratives always 
stand for certain weaker tribes which became 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into a 
single whole. It is clear that here we have many 
difficulties in the way, and at most we can speak 
only of the possibility that Totemism once pre- 
vailed in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
much further by another argument, to which it 
has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ‘ food taboos,’ by 
which the flesh of certain animals is to be scrupu- 
lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus- 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meaning that 
each tribe regarded it as strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem animal with which it believed 
itself to have blood affinity. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
finally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the different clans would be recognized by the 
whole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
this practice, only al tering the motive for it. At 
the totemistic stage these animals were forbidden 
because they were holy ; the Jahweh religion, on 
the other hand, declared them, as relics of a 
foreign cultus, unclean. Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the long list of 
unclean animals enumerated in Lv and Dt 
cannot possibly he all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. On the contrary, it is 
quite clear in these passages that the prohibition 
of certain animals which were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards extendTed to the whole 
class which exhibited the same characteristics. 
Thus originated tha,t system of food taboos in virtue 
of which uneleanness attached to all four-footed 
animals which do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animals 
which have not fins and scales, as well as to all 
four-legged winged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re- 
ligions motives, as if, for instance, all creatures to 
which any imperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correct to hold is that in very 
ancient times the eating of particular animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con- 
nected with Totemism. It is quite possible that 
when such customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly different forms of superstition, such 
in particular as some form of belief in demons (se« 
bemw). In this way the impulse would be given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear. 
Upon the whole we must conclude once more 
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while it is certainly possible that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is ditlerent with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion which is still more 
widely illustrated amongst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this is the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. From the nature of tlie case, 
however, it is not always possible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have been 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in bodily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the neighbour- 
hood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaic times She'ol ; see below). On tlie 
other hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not confined to actual rela- 
tives ; hence Animism readily includes all the 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. But it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, and even harmful, 
so that the survivors’ interest is to keep them at 
as far a distance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will conduce to the satisfying of their legiti- 
mate wishes, which have respect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corp.se. 

It is evident that Animism of this kind cannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneration of powers regarded 
as superhuman. This comes to associate itself 
with Animism only when the latter concentrates 
its interest especially upon the spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
Avhen, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.* 

With reference to the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in the later religion traces are de- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. At^ present it is the fashion to pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all exposed to 
more or less serious objections. 

As might have been expected, the traces of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with cer- 
tain mourning customs. Not that all mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attempted, 
from one and the same point of view; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religious thought, and some of them have hitherto 
defied all efibrts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 


„ * Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancesto 
Worship (in addition to the works of Stade and W. E. Smitl 
cited in note on p. ei2b), the following may be noted : F. Schwally 
l)as Leoen naoh dem Tode naoh den Yorstellungen des altei 
Israel u. des Judenthums^ Giessen, 1892; J.Frey, Tod, Seelen 
iilaube und SeeUnhuU im alien Israel, Leipzig, 1898 [deniei 
spirit-worship, and explains mourning customs as due to fea: 
of death or of its author] ; K. Griineisen, Der Ahnenlstiltus nni 
dw^lTrrf^ipn Israels, Halle, 1899 [finds indubitable tracei 
of Animism in the OT, but none that are positively convincinj 
of Ancestor Worship ; explains (with Frazer) mourning custom! 
m great measure as averruncatio ; cf. also the instructiv* 
review^ of Griineisen^s book by WeUhausen in the Deutseh 
L-Uemwm%mnff,mO, No, 20} ; J. 0. Matthes, ‘ Eouw ex 
ra Theol. Tijdsehr, 1900, pp. 

193 ff. [especially directed against Frey’s (see above) rejection o 
Ancestor Worship], also ‘De doodenvereering bij Israel,’ ih 
1901, p, 320 ff. fagamst Gruneisen), 
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alterations [e.g. the cropping or shaving of th® 
head and beard, the wounding of the body by 
bloody incisions, etc., the covering of the face, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself unracognizahle by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to escape its malign inthience. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other partial uncoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a I'elic of an entire laying 
aside of one’s clothes ; only that absolute na-ked- 
ness already in very early times asaunied the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a coarse cloth thro\vn around the loins. 
Such a complete alteration of the outward appear- 
ance seemed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same purpose was already served by going 
about in a filthy condition, by neglecting all atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sitting on the 
ground, in dust and ashes if possible — in the place, 
in short, where one^does not usually sit, and hence 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these mourning practices were retained 
without scruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
\veh religion— a proof that their original intention 
was no longer understood. Others, like the 
cutting of a bald spot on the head, the disfiguring 
of the beard, and the wounding of the person, 
%vere strictly forbidden by the later legislation 
(Lvl9^^2P). The circumstance that the'Jahweh 
religion regarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 19^^), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by tlie consciousness that 
at least part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their root in another religion. At the same 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu 19^''’) that any open ves.sel with- 
out a cover fastened with a string is defiled by the 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house — the practice, 
nameiy, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
be in tlie neighbourhood. 

The question whetlier Animism underwent in 
pre-Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, can- 
not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an inward necessity and 
hence always, is coupled wdth Ancestor Worship, 
Not theories but only facts must decide here; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the ease of all peoples, been from 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facts which 
have been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal rdle is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in this 
department is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deified 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
■what was once the servile garb, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the person ; and, finally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. But these explanations 

According to Buckler (art- * Das Entblossen der Scliulter und 
des Armes als Zeichen der Trauer ’ in -Z’AjTTT, 1901, p. 81ff.), by 
the practice in question the mourner submits himself to the 
dead, and declares himself his subject, by showing himself pre* 
pared to perform the hardest tasks on his behalf. The forced 
character of this explanation strikes i>ne at once. 
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of tlie mourning customs appear to us far less 
natural than the above proposal to trace them back 
to an effort to render oneself unrecognizable by the 
spirit. 

A stronger argument would be found in the 
custom of Jwteral repasts, if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with a sacrificial 
meal in honour of the dead. But the few passages 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That ‘ mourning bread’ (Hos 9^) is 
unclean is sufficiently explained by the circum- 
stance that it is eaten by one ■who is defiled by a 
dead body. This is all that appears to be spoken 
of in Dt 26^^, and not the use of bread for a sacri- 
ficial ottering to the dead. The latter might, 
indeed, seem to be alluded to in the addition ‘nor 
have I given thereof for the dead.’ But a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a ditterent sense from 
one in honour of a no\v deified ancestor. It may be 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted wffien he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the special object is to provide the spirit of the 
dead wdth what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same i)urpose (and not 
that of a sacrificial gift proper) might be served 
also by the placing of food on or in the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 26H In the case 
of J er 16’, again, it is only by perfectly arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
converted into a testimony to sacrificial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prophet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine 
judgment, no one will seek to force men to take 
food to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
‘ cup of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast to an end. As we see from 2 S 3^® 12^’, it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind ; but 
in this \Yhole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
in 1 S 3D3 or 2 S ^ j 

A further evidence that Ancestor Worship once 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tombs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is a fact that the patriarchs’ place of burial in 
a cave at Hebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Gn 23^^*) ; and he himself (25®) as well as 
Isaac (35®®) and Jacob (cf. 49®®^-, according to which 
it w'as the resting-place also of Eebekah and Leah, 
and were buried there. But all these pas- 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 10®) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, which cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have intended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Egypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistic narrative, 
also, Jacob desires to be buried with his fathers 
(4729f.) . jg pebron but G5ren-ha’atad, 

on the east side of Jordan (5(T®®f*), that is the burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources E 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Bebekah’s nurse 
(35®), and J or E that of Bacher (35^®®^*) and of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 20^). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the ma^zehah set up on Bachel’s 
tomb (Gn 35®®) is to forget the fact that Ancestor 


Worship was paid only to male ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An- 
cestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Ee- 
bekah. The object of the mazzebdh on Rachel’s 
grave must accordingly have been originally some- 
thing other than to mark it as a place of wmrship. 

Finally, on the theory w^e are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sons of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
tlie strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of burial is mentioned (Jos 24®® ; 
cf. also Gn 50®®, Ex 13i® [all E]). Now w^e do not 
mean to suggest any doubt tha't the tomb of Joseph 
at Shechem, that of Joshua at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24®®), and no less those of Gideon (Jg 8®®), 
Jephthah (12’), Samson (16®^), and the so-called 
‘minor judges’ (10®*® 12’®* may have had the 
reputation of ‘heroes’ graves,’ although we hear 
nothing of any cult being practised at them. But, 
even if Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship, 
Even 1 S 20®®, where the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrifice is presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was ottered to ancestors. 

Of all the arguments in favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
is that based upon the injunction of the so-called 
levirate marriage (Dt 25®“*). The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a successor and thus with 
a cult, since the want of the latter was counted a 
serious misfortune. The custom in question is 
already presupposed in Gn 38®®^*, where indeed it 
appears as unconditionally binding, wdiereas in Dt 
25’®^* it has more the character of a simply moral 
obligation on the part of the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriage had actually a connexion. 

, with Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist is cer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 
i 20-^’, in prohibiting marriage with a brother’s wife, 
meant to raise a protest against Ancestor Worship. 

1 A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
been supposed to lie in 2 S 18^®. This, however, is 
a mistalce. For the meaning of the words there 
is not ‘ I have no son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the cult of the dead,’ but simply ‘ I 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ as 
would be the case if there were any one who was 
called ‘ So and So, the son of Absalom.’ In default 
of a son, the mazzebdh must keep his name from 
being forgotten.’ Hence we are unable in this 
instance to discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 
Worship. 

From 1 S 28’®, again, where the spirit of Samuel 
called up by the witch is called an ^UbMm, i.e, a 
superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category of ^UoMm or beni ^eloMm ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 
Mosaic period— and it is psychologically quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at least tendencies 
to a kind of Ancestor Worship, — no consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as was remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Archaeology but 
not of Biblical Theology. 

3. Real worship, however, was rendered by 
Israel in the pre - Mosaic period to the many 
numina i^eltm [sing. 'U, ‘ deity,’ ‘ god ’]), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain places, and which were venerated as such. 
These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and springs, which 
thereby assume a sacred character. Whether there 
ever was a time when a local nunien of this kind 
(answering to the dryads, oreads, hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to be connected with every 
tree, is a question that cannot be decided.* We 
should probably, however, lind a trace of mtmina 
loci in every instance where, in spite of what was i 
for Jahwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the minmi with Jahweh, the 
original sacredness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This comes out most distinctly in 
Gn (E, except vv.^^'^®), where Jacob sets up 
tlie stone, by which he had lain and had a remark- 
able dream, as a mazzehdh and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mazzehdh a hUh-el or ‘ god’s house.’ 
As a matter of fact, after his return^ and the 
erection of an altar, he calls the place ^El-heth-el, 

‘ God of Bethel’ (35'^ [also E]). It is plain that the 
anointing with oil (28^®) w^as intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in tlie sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed mazzehdh of Bethel. A similar instance 
of Jahwism superseding an ancient view’-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 24-** (E), 
where the setting up of the sacred 5>tone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12®, the sacred 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘ the soothsayer’s {Moreh) 
terebinth ’ ; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the mimen connected with the 
tree gave oracles through a priest or prophet. 
But the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere- 
binth of the ma^^ebdh ’ [read in Jg 9® mazzehdh for 
mtizzdhl is due. Pre-Jahwistic in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-circle near the Jordan at 
J erichq, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
{hag-Gilgdl, ‘ the [stonej circle ’) derives its name. 
According to Jos and these stones, tw^elve 
in number after the number of the tribes, w^ere 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal in memory of the 
miraculous passage through the dry bed of the 
Jordan ; according to v.^ (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle^ a stamp that would he unobjectionable to 
Jahwism.— An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘ the serpent’s stone ’ {'ehen 
haz-zdheleth) beside ‘ the fuller’s spring ’ (S^n-rogU) 
to the south of Jerusalem, for in 1 K it serves as 
a place of sacrifice. — Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628’’) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure conjecture. On the em- 
ployment of mazzebdth in the cult of Jahweh, see 
below, p. 620. 

^ Amongst sacred trees we have already made men- 
tion of ‘the soothsayer’s terebinth’ at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere- 
binth under which, according to Gn 35^ (E), Jacob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
augurs’ or prognosticators’ {Mthnen^im) terebinth’ 
of Jg 9®^. To the same category belongs the * tere- 
binth of Mamre ’ at which is constantly 

brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13^® 

* That this ™ the case with 'Uah and ‘terebinth,* 

might be certainly assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with 'U, ‘deity,* and did not rather moan ‘the 
ttrony tree.* 


14^® 18k The circumstance that in all these pas- 
sages we find the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,’ is 
due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single sacred tree ; this 
is clear from IS"* as 'well as from the LXX, which 
has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beerslieba 
(Gn 21®®) ; ‘the oak of weeping’ Callon-Bdchuth) 
named after Deborali at Bethel (35®) ; the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Ramah and 
Bethel (Jg 4®) ; the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
which the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(6^^) ; the pomegranate (1 S 14‘-^), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeali (22®), under w^hich Saul 
executed judgment ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1 Cli 10^^ ‘terebinth’] at Jabesh, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
mtmina, were already sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israelites as well, only that the process early 
began of bringing them into relation to the patri- 
archs, and thus to tlie cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all ground of oilence connected with 
them. Nearly all of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by tlie building of altars to 
Jahweh and by His worship in proximity to them. 
It is quite true that in the beliefs of the people 
the old conception of a sjiecial ’el of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if without a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period. — Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles {’dsherim), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilic period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak later on (see 

p. 620). 

Finally, in regard to sacred springs, we must 
first of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most im- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a local mtm&n. Express testimony to 
the sacred ness of particular springs — whether on 
their own account or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near them — is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, according to Gn 14^, l^adesh 
{i.e. ‘ sanctuary ’) in the desert Avas known also as 
* £ln-mishpdt, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at 5^adesh during the wilderness Avanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the presence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred spring. In 
Gn 16’^ the (assuredly long established) sacredness 
of the spring Lahat-roi in the desert is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagar ; and 
in that of the spring at Beerskeba to a com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Ahimelech. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K P, holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘ the serpent’s stone ’ (see above) beside 
‘ the fuller’s spring’ (the modern Job’s Well) ; and 
V.®® tells how Solomon was anointed king at Gi^ion 
(the modern Virgin’s Spring). The latter circum- 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gihon. 

The above described preliminary step towards 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
’eltm, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, has been designated Polydemonism, 

: as distinguished from Polytheism, No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it be under- 
stood that in this instance ‘demon’ stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4. It is another question Avhen we ask whether 
traces are to be discovered in Israel cf a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the tiao^s of 
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Polydemonism, This question is generally answered 
in the negative by the adherents of the Ancestor 
Worship hypothesis. They tell us that Jahwism, 
with its toleration of the worship of one God 
only, had the effect of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worship of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult of the pro- 
geaitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the cult of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local mimina. Others, 
however, discover traces of actual gods, and thus 
of a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of account the numerous attempts to trace all | 
the Scripture characters in primeval and patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
sons of Lamech [Gn 4^®^*], as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judges) as depotentiated forms 
of what once \vere gods. We fail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we consent to regard the 
use of the plural form ^EloMm for ‘God’ as a 
relic of former Polytheism ; it is much more likely 
that it is a so-called pluralis majestatis. At the 
very most it might be asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (Gn 30^^, 
Is 65^^) a god of Fortune, and in Asher (Gn 30^^) 
the male counterpart to the goddess Asherah. 
But, even supposing that Gad were shortened for 
Ohed Gadi ‘worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung from a 
concubine of Jacob) would pi'ove nothing as to a 
specifically Israelitish god of Fortune. Moreover, 
if such an idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of Jahweh living in the time of David 
(1 S 22® et al,). And as to Asher there is no trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, wdiile the explana- 
tion of the name as ‘the happy one’ is perfectly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, 'Andth in Jg 3^^ 
5® should decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from 'Obed ' Anctth, ‘worshipper of (the Canaanite 
goddess) 'Anatli.’ But no one can prove that 
Shamgar the son of 'Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the redactory gloss of Jg 3®^ as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from 5®, where, 
according to Moore {Joimal of American Oriental 
Society,. XIX. ii. p. 159 f.), he is meant to betaken 
as the father of Sisera. In the opinion of the 
present writer, no weight at all can be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periods 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Ba'al, ‘lord,’ or Melehh, ‘king.’ For in the 
most of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
meant by Ba'al or MeUkh. So it is, for instance, 
with Jerubbdal [i,e. ‘ he who contends for Ba'al,’ 
notwithstanding the opposite interpretation of 
the name in Jg 6®^) ; ^Mshhdal, ‘ man of Ba'al,’ 
the son of Saul (1 Ch 8®® 9®®) ; Meribdal, ‘man of 
Ba'al,’ the son of Jonathan (8®*^ 9^®); Bieliadd, 

‘ Ba'al knoweth,’ the son of David (14^). The pre- 
servation of the original form of the last three 
names only in Chronicles, -hdal having its place 
taken in Samuel by -bosheth, ‘shame’ (2 S2_®•^® 6^ 
al., except that 2S 5^® substitutes 

^Eliadd, ‘El knoweth,’ for Beeliadd), 
simply the eagerness of later generations to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Ba'al, as 
is already enjoined in Hos 2^®. But, granting that 
in certain names from that period it is actually 

* Of. the thorough discussion of all the controverted ques- 

tions dealt with in what follows, in Baeth^en’s Beitrdge zur 

iemit. iteMgfiomflreacAwjAte (Berlin, 1888), p. 131 ff. 


the heathen Ba'al or Melekh that is meant, this 
would be simply an evidence of Israelitish idolatry 
due to foreign influences. That Israel had at all 
times tendencies to siicii idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed ; but this cannot, of course, be 
counted^ amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
Israelitish Polytheism. 

Further,^ if 'it should be objected that tlie OT 
tradition itself quite unambiguously attributes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, we reply that this is so, but that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. Gn 31®®^* drops out of considera- 
tion. If Kachel stole the god (in v.®^*- called 
UrdpMm) of her father Laban, this would at the 
most be an indication that the Teraphim cult was 
introduced from the Aramaean sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by the narrator as an Aramaean. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon Hebrew 
soil the Teraphim cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god. — On the other hand, in Jos 24-* 

(E) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
{i.e. before the time of Abraham) as well as in 
Egypt (v.^^) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
specifically Israelitish gods, but that they aban- 
doned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to which even David gives drastic expres- 
sion (1 S 26^®) when he speaks of expulsion from 
Jahweh’s own land as amounting to a compulsion 
to serve foreign gods. — But Am 5^® cannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during the 
period of the wilderness wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of sometliing to come. — In 
Ezk 20'^***^^ Israel is charged with having defiled 
itself with the idols of Egypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
certain beings of ‘ demon ’ order, occasionally men- 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of actual gods 
that were once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in which the gods of past heathen times 
are not straightway declared to be mere figments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to ‘ demons ’ or spook forms. 
Thus lived on the once mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians ; and so did the Arab 
tribal gods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the ancient German gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of fact, we find 
in some late passages of Scripture what may be 
pronounced certain, or at least very probable, ex- 
amples of this de potentiating of former popular 
gods : e.g. Dt 32^^, where they are epoken of as 
shedtm, ‘ demons,’ to which at one time sacrifices 
were ofiered (cf. also Ps 106®^, where the once 
existing practice of ofiering children is thought of 
as having these ‘demons’ for its object); 2 Ch 
IH®, where by the term [sdirim, ‘goats’ or 
‘goatlike forms’), the Chronicler evidently under- 
stands, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
whom Jeroboam i. is said to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instances we have to do 
exjjressly with idolatrous worship of foreign gods, 
and not with relics of an Israelitish Polytheism. 
And when in Lv 17^ it is forbidden to otter the 
usual sacrifices any more to the s^trim, what 
comes here once more to the front is the belief in 
local rmmina, field spirits, with which there was 
an unwillingness, in spite of the uncontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com- 
pletely, seeing that these beings could so readily 
injure man. But these field spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the s&irtm are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
classic mythology. In Is 13^^ they perform their 
dances in the destroyed palaces of Babylon, in 341*^ 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 
Edom. 

Like the s&irirris Lilith {i.e. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, according to Is 34^^, dwells in the ruined 
palaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the case with the 
AUikcih of Pr 30’®, tlie mention of whose two 
daughters is sutlicient to show that it is not the 
common leech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabic ^iUik or'Aulalp, stands for a blood- 
sucking ‘ demon.’ In another connexion we shall 
come upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons.’* ^Azdzel, again, to whom 
on the Great Bay of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of* the people was sent forth (Lv 
Iga.io. is evidently an unclean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure can be regarded as 
a survival from the pre-Mosaic belief in ‘ demons,’ 
and was not rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. — Of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
cause these, although certainly a product of non- 
Israelite soil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism. The SataUt on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-exilic period. 

ii. F0E3TS OF Worship, and other Bites 
AND USAGBS.~-iVh.Q essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself pre-eminently in the 
worship it ofiers to the Deity. That such worship 
formed an element also in the pre-Mosaic stage of 
the religion of Israel is to be assumed, and various 
traces of it survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable by their great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning customs, the original mean- 
ing, it is true, is often difficult to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
impossible. 

1. By far the most important ritual transaction 
in the primitive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exclusively from the point of view of a gift, 
and, above all, as an ofiering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
44'^’’® as food of Jahweh, It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaic period, and that 
ofierings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the loiidX mmina, by being deposited within the 
sacred precincts (as was done afterwards with the 
shewbread), or being thrown into the sacred wells. 

* Cf. E. Perritre, Paganimie des E&yreux jvsqu* & la captivity 
de Bahylone, Paris, 1884 ; 0. H. Toy, ‘ Evil Spirits in the Bible ’ 
in JBL ix. pt. i. p, 17 fE. ; J. van der Veen, ‘ Daemonologie van 
het Judaisme’ in Theol Studien, 1890, p. 301 ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in ‘demons* (as also, in- 
deed, the worship of local numina) and the great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the 
latter may have been first taken over by Israel on Oanaanite 
soil, but not a little must have belonged to the pre-Mosaic stage. 
Of. on this point the classical article of W. B. Smith, ‘On the 
Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated in Dent, xviii. 10 f.’ 
in Journal of Philology, xi± p. 273 fif., and xiv. p. 113 ff. ; also 
T- W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the 
Hebrews and their Neighbours, etc., London, 1898 (a3ao ag Dis- 
sertation, Leipasig, 1901). 


Also the ordinary burnt-ofTering, which was aU 
assigned to the Deity (hence called also Icdlilf 
‘ wdiole-offering ’), can scarcely he regarded other- 
wise than as an offering of food, Le. as a rift. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to ex^aiu 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is manifestly at- 
tributed to the blood of the^ sacrificial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramental communion established be- 
tween the god and his worshippers through their 
common eating of the {&o ipso sacred) body of the 
sacrificial victim. And, since from the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
by drinking the sacrificial blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some way (it might he by smearing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring out the 
blood within the sacred precincts) to t he Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion — although in a form that 
has been very much toned down— has survived in 
Ex 24®^*. When we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar with one portion of the blood and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the common share in the 
blood which establishes a communion, and which 
is hence called by Moses ‘ the blood of the cove- 
nant.* 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of culture gave rise to repugnance to the drink- 
ing of blood. Hence arose naturally a partition 
of the sacred food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in all 
probability on account of the facility with which 
it could be made over to the Deity by letting it go 
up in smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the flesh. The sacramental communion, however, 
finds expression in late as well as in early times in 
the consumption of the sacrificial meal at a sacred 
spot, in eating and drinking ‘before Jahweh’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actual presence of the 
image). That the flesh even in these so-called 
meal-offerings bore a sacred character, is evident 
from the circumstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the sacrificial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice has come down to us only in connexion with 
war (Jg 20^®, 1 S 7®) and mourning (1 S 31’®, 2 S 
3®® [the case is different in 12’®]). The strict com- 
mand to avoid the use of blood for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the fact that the 
blood was reserved for the Deity, but also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along with the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot be determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards the usual victims, other 
animals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-Mosaic times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases human sacrifice was practised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
is witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th cent. B.C., the sacrifice of the first- 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Gn 22 (E). The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jahweh is satisfied with 
the disposition which is prepared to offer to Him 
one’s dearest, and that He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary ofiering of an animal in place of the 

* Of. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 
hausen, Das Verhiiltniss des Mmschenopfers zut isradit. Me* 
Bonn, 1896. 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Ahaz 
(2 K 16®, very probably during the straits to which 
he was reduced by the attack of the allied Ara- 
nueans and Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21®) both 
caused a son to pass through the fire ; and in Mic 6^^ 
the question is evidently submitted to very serious ^ 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn j 
is not to be oilered as the surest expiation of guilt. ! 

From passages like Dt 12®^, 2 K 17^“^ 23^®, Ezk 
l^aof. 20®^ 23®’^®'* (on Jer 19® see below) it would 
appear as if these burnt-ofierings of human victims 
were presented not to Jahweh, bub to Melekh 
(LXX Moloch), i.e, ‘ king [of heaven]’ as a heathen 
god. Apart, however, from Gn 22, this is expressly 
opposed by Jg 11®®^- according to which Jeplithah, 
in terms of his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Jahiveh. In 2 K 3^’ we read of how Mesha, king 
of Moab, offered his firstborn, naturally to Clie- 
iiiosli, the god of the land ; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the efficacy of such an 
ofiering, and would no doubt have expected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israelitish soil 
would be equally efficacious. Jer 7®^ 19® [delete in 
the latter the gloss ‘as burnt-offerings to Baal,’ 
which is wanting in the LXX] 32®® plainly show 
that the sacrifice of children was popularly sxip- 
posed to be W'ell-pieasing to Jahweh. And even 
Ezekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cultus in pre- exilic times, aj)pear as simple 
idolatry, reckons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’ (20®®*- )» 
which Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backsliding. This strange 
assertion is in all probability to \)Q understood as 
meaning that the command to offer the firstlings 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice w’as well-pleasing to God. j 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-offerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut- 
ing pre-eminently valuable giftSt yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion. And, 
seeing that in the case of the offering of children 
the blood in question was closely related to that of 
the offerer, this species of sacrifice also must un- 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramentai communion 
between the ofierer and the Deity. 

A somewhat different character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namely the ratifying of a cove- 
nant by cutting one or more animals in pieces, so 
that tiie contracting parties might pass between | 
the pieces laid opposite one another; and the 
hMre^m or ban. 

In Gn ( J), in the case of the ‘ covenant ’ of 

Jahweh with Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by God alone ; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordinary human sense, but with a religious 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, and promise. God accommodates Himself 
liere to human custom by passing ^ between the 
pieces of the dismembered animal, just as in Jer 
34 X 8 f. the contracting parties pass between the ; 
parts of the calf cut in twain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a sacrificial one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated in Gn 15®, as well as 
the calf of Jer 34^®, all belong to the class usually 
employed for sacrifice ; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some %vay 
utilized as sacrificial blood. The kernel of the 
life is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in case of a breach of the obligation under- 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in 1 S IF (as 

* F. Schwally (Semit. Eriegsaltert'U'mer^ Heft 1, ‘Der heilige 
Krieg in alten Israel,' Leipzig, 1901, p. 54) well describes the 


well as in the incident of Jg 19®®, which must be 
interpreted in the same way), only that the curse 
invoked must have originally concerned not the 
cattle, but the person of the man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban (Heb. d*3d) * was, without doubt, origin- 
ally a war custom, and consists in the devoting f 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 2F, Jos 1 S 
i53ff.) Qf enemy and all their belongings to 
destruction— in Israel, in the post-Mosaie period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweh as the God of war. 
Schwally rightly denies that the herem has the 
character of an offering or present. To ‘ban’ 
means to give over to destruction ; the religious 
element is found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this renunciation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war -God has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
of the conqueror. The earliest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing in some other way of houses and property ; cf. 
Jos 6®^* (after the capture of Jericho) 10®®, 

1 S 15®^- (where the sparing of the best of the 
cattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
to death the Amalekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a trans^n’ession on the part of Saul) 22^® 
(although in this instance the expression herem is 
not employed) ; so in Mic 4^® in an eschatological 
prophecy the ‘ devoting ’ of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 
The original rigour of the herem appears in a 
somewhat milder form in Dt 2®-^^* 3®^*, Jos 8®*®^ 
IF^ where human beings, indeed, are all to be put 
to death, but the cattle and other possessions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
According to Dt 20^®^* the ban is to be enforced 
with unsparing severity in the case of Canaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v.^®^% in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to he 
slaughtered ; the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the case of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 3F^-, but Moses afterwards (v.^*^^*) 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners except those that were still virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary ; cf . J os 9®® and 
the NMMntm or ‘ given ones ’ amongst the per- 
sonnel of the post-exilic temple. 

The herem, as a solemn devoting to destruction, 
might, however, include in its scope even Israel- 
ites, and not only individuals but communities. 
Thus Dt 13^®^- requires the putting to death of all 
the inhabitants of any Israelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of all their property 
as ‘ a whole-ofiering to Jahweh.’ t According to 
Jg20-*®all the members of the tribe of Benjamin 
were slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gibeah ; according to 2F®^* the 
ban was executed on all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead with the exception of 400 virgins who were 

action of Saul in 1 S 117 as a ‘Schwur- oder Bundesritus' ; the 
dismembered bodies have in all the instances above cited the 
significance of an ‘ Eidopfer/ to which numerous analogies are 
found in other religions as well. 

*Cf. Schwally, Z.C. p. 29 ff. 

t In Jer 123 the expression ‘ dedicate (lit. hallow) them foi 
the day of slaughter’ answers exactly to the elsewhere em- 
ployed ‘ban.’ 

1 In view of what has been said above, this cannot be taken 
to mean that the destruction in consequence of the ^irem 
actually represents a whole- or burnt-offering, but that it has 
this force comparatively, being as well-pleasing as a burnt- 
offering. Schwally very appropriately refers to the statement 
of Meslia on the Moabite Stone, 1. Ilf.: ‘and I slew all the 
people of the city, a pleasing spectacle for Ohemosh and fo* 
Moab,' In the same way is explained why the touching ol' 
the ‘devoted’ thing roused the anger of the Deity (Jos 726). 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been * devoted ’ came himself 
under the ban, because he had broken the * taboo ’ 
caused by the hevQm, is shown by the ease of Achan 
(Jos 7^^*). The ‘holy indignation of Jahweh,’ 
which burns at first against the whole people 
is appeased only when Achan is stoned to 
death (v.^®). Nor is it easy to understand 1 S 14-^® 
except to mean that the curse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. in which he had involved him- 
self by disregard of Saul’s prohibition, as of a kind 
of herem^ was removed by drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 2 S 21®®^* Israel 
is delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
whose action was responsible for the curse. 

A unique character belongs to the case supposed 
in Lv that an Israelite might ‘ devote ’ any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in war?) and cattle. Every- 
thing so ‘ devoted ’ is most holy to Jahweh : if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

The circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-ofierings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-otierings 
before battle (1 S 7®, cf. also 2 S 23^®^*) are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions such as war (see below)' 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual practice. 
Eegarding the usual sacrificial transaction we 


have information in the very word for altar, namely 
mizheah, i.e. ‘ place of slaughter.’ This shows 


that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22®, 
were slain upon the altar itself. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a r61e in connexion 
with the application of the blood (Lv 4*^ et al.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 K 
pof. 228)^ should in all probability be traced back 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. This custom can 
be proved also in the case of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism. Apart 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of large flat 
stones (Jg 6^® 13^®, 1 S 6^'* 14®®^*) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 20^% The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of difierent materials. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of Jahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any case, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ex 27^, cf. Ezk 43^®* ®®), which no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
corner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2, essentials of a place of worship in the 
earliest times probably always included a ma^zehah 
(n^s^) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stump or pole. It is true that Ex 23^ 
34^® and Dt 7® 12® convey the impression that in 
Israel the maz^ebah was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship ; but such a 
notion is contradicted by the prevailing belief (see 
above, p. 616*) that mazisebah was the abode 
of the numen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far back as the period of Polydemonism, and 
Jahwism retained it to this extent, that even in 
this religion the mazzebdh was viewed as the 
symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahweh. It 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to tlie late monarchical period no 
otience was taken at the mazzebdh. In Gn Sl**®*®!^* 
the mazzebdh serves as a witness of tlm agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
mazzcMth, ‘ according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel ’ (Ex 24^). "These stones cannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signifi. 
cance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28^"^*. The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon’s temple (1 K 7^®“'*) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of m.azzehdli. According to 2 K 12^® (®) [read, with 
the LXX, ‘ by tiie mazzebdh ’ instead of ‘ by the 
altar’] a mazfiimh stood in the forecourt of tiie 
temple; in Hos 3^ the mazzebdh is taken for 
granted as part of the materia sacra of the regular- 
worship of Jahweh ; and in Is 19^® the mazzebdh 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jahweh. We are told in 
2 K IS'^ that the mazzeboth had already been 
destroyed by IJezekiah, but this should probably 
be set down as an antedating of the ciiltus reform 
of Josiah (2 K 23^^) ; for the first [unless Mic 5^^ 
is as early as the time of Manasseh] prohibition of 
the mazzebdh appears in Deuteronomy (16^^; cf. 
also Jer 2®'^ [if the mockery of the prophet has for 
its objects ^dshertm (see below) and mazzeMthI 
and Lv 26^). As with the worship on high places, 
the erecting of ^dshertm and mazzeboth « by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the Book of 
Kings (1 K 14-®, 2 K 17^®). 

Like the ma^zehdh^ the ^dsherdh (n-i-^j^, plur. 
i.e. the sacred tree-stumj:) or pole, must 
also be reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistic cultus, although it likewise held its 
place for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
Jahweh (as in Jg 6-®^* it appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for the 
sacred tree (see above), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high places would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
^dshertm [in 1 K 14-® and 2 K 17^® they are a super- 
fiuity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deu’teronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the ^dsheriml. That the ^dsherdh said to have 
been cut down by Hezekiah (2 K 18^) and restored 
by Manasseh (21^) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn- 
ing in the Kidron Valley (2 K 23®). In like manner 
an ^dsherdh (according to 1 K 16®®, first set up W 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13® ; cf. also 1 K 
14^®, 2 K 17^®). The command to cut down (Ex 
34^®, Dt 7®) or to burn (Dt 12®) heathen ^dshertm 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for- 
bidden in Dt 16*-^^ (cf. also Mic 5^® where it is 
predicted that they are to be plucked up ; Jer 17®, 
Is 27®, and the late addition to Is 17®). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 6^®, none of these pas- 
sages goes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the ^dsherdh as the sacred pole, and the goddess 
Asher ah, whose existence appears to be now placed 
beyond doubt by the Tel el-Amarna letters. Her 
worship (1 K 15^®, 2 K 2H 23^) wears the aspect of 
pure idolatry, and hence does not come under the 
category of the religion of Israel. 

The use of other figures besides the 
and the ^dsherdh to represent the nearness of the 
Deity cannot he proved, to say the least of it, for the 
pre-Mosaic period. In favour of such a view may 
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"be urged the tenacity with which the J ahweh cultus 
clung for a very long period to the use of images 
of Jail well ; and it is not impossible that in these 
the form of the 'elim that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 
notion cannot be admitted that any but images of 
J ah well were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
Jahweh worship. This must hold good also of 
the Tei'Ciphlni^ even if these were originally derived 
from tlie realm of heathendom; and the whole 
question must accordingly be left for discussion in 
connexion with the pre-Proplietic cultus of Israel. 

3. But, again, the worship of Jahweh retained 

a number of ritual practices which may be held 
witii ail the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre- Mosaic period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes walking barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3''"', Jos 5^® ; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 2 S 15®°, Is 20^^-, 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious point of 
view) ; washing the person and the dothes ( Ex 19^° 
and often) before approaching the presence of the 
Deity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Gn 35^). 
AYhen we find in the Priests’ Code constant in- 
junctions to wash the person and the clothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. But, all the same, there is here a relic of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 
in Ex 28^® and Lv 6* 16®® the priests are enjoined 

to wear their official garments only when they are 
conducting Divine service, the older passage, Ezk 

shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. The danger was rather that 
by touching these garments the people would be 
‘hallowed,’ Le. become forfeit to the sanctuary, 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them. 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi- 
tive notion that all close contact with the Deity 
or with anj^thing consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous. But amongst forms of 
close contact was included the act of looking upon ; 
hence the covering of the head in presence of the 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 3° and Elijah in 
1 K 19^®. The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 16^® 32®^', Ex 19®^ 33®°. 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may be regarded as certain that 
the idea is an inlieritance from the pre-Jahwistic 
era. 

4. Of jpne^^^in pre-Jahwistie times no recollec- 
tion has been preserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for offering sacrifice, 
seeing that this office could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of J ahweh, by any head 
of a household. The more menial services were 
discharged, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24®), by the young men. On the other 
hand, designations lik*e ‘ Oracle - terebinth ’ (see 
above, p. 616**') point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 25®® 
naively assumes the existence of a Jahweh-oracle 
in the time of Eebehah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combmation with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was regarded as 
the sacral body. Thus in Ex 21® the Save who 
does not wish to go free is to he pinned hy the 
ear to the doorpost ‘before God,’ and thus incor- 
porated with the sacral body belonging to this 
God. The Passover ceremony (see below) likewise 


assumes the family to be the sacral body. In 1 S 
20® we read of an annual offering by the family of 
David ; but this does not prevent David’s being at 
tlie same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this character belongs to all eating 
of the flesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon ; and there were many 
other occasions when the sacral fellowship could 
not possibly be confined to a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 
Semitic point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow- 
ship, whose members collectively ‘ hallow the 
war,’ Le, consecrate themselves for battle by abstin- 
ence from sexual intercourse (cf. 1 S 21®, where 
David pretends to be on military duty ; 2S ID^), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 S 7® 13^®, where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 
just as in Ex 19^® the people prepare themselves 
by continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20®’’^ 23^°’^^, so strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons.* 

6. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
sacrificial cultus practised at fixed, frequently re- 
Gurring periods, cannot be determine. An observ* 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its sacred character is carried back in 
Gn 2® (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable— and here again combined with 
the fear of demonic influences— is it that there 
should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
below, p. 662*^) till far down in the monarchical 
period, without any recognizable connexion with 
Jahwism. As to the later annual festivals, it is 
self-evident that those which depend upon agri- 
culture and vine-growing cannot be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel’s history ; 
they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On the 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
that the Passover festival (of course with its 
original significance, and quite independent of the 
Feast of 'Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 5®) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to oner 
sacrifice to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before each plague (7^® 8^ etc. ), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long - established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(8®®) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in 10® he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the feast of Jahweh.’ Again in 12®^ (J) the direc- 
tion runs, ‘ Kill the Passover.’ Here, too, accord- 
i ingly, it is assumed (as even in 12^^ [P] ‘It is a 
Passover for Jahweh’) as something that has been 
long familiar,— in opposition to the directions of 
v.®®^', which make the ritual to have first taken its 

* Of. the very instructive remarks of Schwally in the above- 
cited ‘Der heilige Krieg hn alten Israel,’ esp. p. 45i!., on the 
hallowing of war (Jos Mic 3’^ Jer 6^ et al) also by anointing 
the shield (2Sl2i) and consecrating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerings which in the earliest times repre- 
sented also the most solemn form of guilt-offering (1 S 79139' 12). 
Again, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jg 53 is to be 
rendered ‘.with long streaming locks,’ eta [see Moore, ad Zoo.], 
and if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warrior 
as ndzir or ‘consecrated.’ Schwally appears to the present 
vmter to go too far when (p. 74 ff.) he discovers the peril to the 
newly married man in the circumstance that by tamng part in 
war he was guilty of turning aside to another cultus. The 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or that the con- 
secration of a new house appeared indispensable for the expui 
Sion of hostile demons. 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name joem/i (npa) from pasak Ho 
pass over.' This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing by the houses 
of the Israelites when He smote the firstborn of 
the Egyptians (so Ex 12‘^), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pesah appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb ’or (Dt 16^) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf. the ex|3ressions ‘kill or burn or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pasah, ‘ to limp ’ * 
(cf. the limping of the prophets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K 18^®, and the limping— undoubtedly a 
custom derived from very early times— of the 
Mecca pilgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Ka’aba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analogy of lidgag^ prop. * to dance or circle round,’ 
then ‘ to celebrate a festival.’ Even if the attempt 
to fix the etymology of the word must he given 
up, there are still sufficient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the original character of the 
Passover, t Ex 34^^ shows that in the month 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male ofispring of 
sheep and cows, were offered. According to 5® 
these sacrifices are to he offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro- 
pitiatory-offerings. But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives ma^ have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests’ CSode have entirely given 
up its sacrificial character. J The eating of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrificed as burnt- or whole-offerings, or no) is, 
beyond g^uestion, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the family as the sacral body ; for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. Prom the later point of view this part 
of the ritual amounts to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from a par- 
ticular danger. But originally, as is showm by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
protect house and herd from demonic influences, 
in particular from the plague or other diseases. 

The Mazzdth festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Beer 
{TheoL Ltztg, 1901, col. 588), following Hokinger, 
we could see in the maz^dth simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which Israel in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn the mazzdth, on Beer’s 
theory, became ‘oread of affiietion’*(Dt 16^). The 
view that the maz^dih represented the bread 

* Toy (‘ The Meaning of Pesach,’ in JBL^ 1898, p. 178 ff.) thinks 
otherwise,^ holding that the pesah was originally a ritual dance, 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a lamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transferred to the sacrifice. 

t Cf. on the most recent explanations of the term (including 
its comparison with the Assyr. paSdhu, ‘calm oneself,’ so that 
pesah would =‘ calming or appeasing [the anger of the Deity])’ 
Eiedel in ^ATW, 1900, p. Sl9ff. He holds pesah to be the 
^syp* ‘ harvest.* Schafer, again (Das jPdssah-Mazzoth- 
Fest nach seimm Ursprunge, seiner Bedeutung, und seiner 
innerpentaUuchisch&n Entwichelungt Gfitersloh, 1900), holds 
the Passover to have been a purificatory offering of verj?^ early 
origin, common to all the Semites, and designed to appease the 
Deity. At the same time he denies the pre*Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover, deolaringit to have been, along with its pendant 
the Mazzdth feast (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodus), from first to last a historic-theocratic festival. His 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 

I The view that the Passover and the offering of firstlings 
were not originally connected (so Volz in TMot Ltztg. 1901, 
col. 635 f.) appears to the present writer to be at least incapable 
of demonstration. 
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baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
cially by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer’s 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the agrarian character of 
the spring festival appears to be assured by Dt 16® 
and t)y the presentation of the so - called wave- 
sheaf (Lv 23^“^’* )• 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by IS 25^^^* and 2 S 13*-®^* (cf. 
also Gn 3F® 38^-^-). It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
pared with the agrarian festivals that were cele- 
brated in common. 

7. As to the course of procedure at a festival we 
have information in Ex 32® which no doubt applies 
also to the pre- Mosaic period ; sacrifice, sacrificial 
meals, amusements (cliiefly, in all probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, _ wffiich afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have had its roots in the ritual customs of 
pre-Mosaic times instead of being derived from the 
evil example of the Cariaanites. 

8. A religious character belongs, finally, to other 
two customs whose origin in like manner goes, 
without doubt, back to the pre-Mosaic era : circum- 
cision and blood-revenge. 

Circumcision.* — All attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitary considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attached to such explanations as 
that it is a milder symbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrifice of children, or of self-emascula- 
tion in honour of a deity. On the contrary, 
circumcision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy’s 
reaching puberty ; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. But, since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for 'drU ‘uncir- 
cumcised ’ is equivalent to ‘ [religiously] unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can be 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thus 
serves at once as a tribal mark t and as a defence 
against the harmful influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circumcision is primarily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the worship 
of Jahweh, although the specifically theological 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
17 ioff.) i^elongs only to the latest stage (F). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4^^* (J). In this now 
mutilated passage it is implied that Moses aroused 
the indignation of the Deity (here of course already 
Jahweh) because at the time of his marriage witlfi 
Zipporah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf, also Gn 3#-^* [J]). iZipporali 

* Of., on this subject, H. Floss, ‘ Geschichtliohes tmd Ethnolo- 
gisches fiber Knabenbeschneidung ' in Deutsches Archiv fur 
Gesohichte der Medicin und medidnischeii Geographies viii. 3, 
p. 312 ff. ; P. Lafargue, ‘ La circoncisipn, sa signification sociale 
et religieuse’ in Bulletins de la soe. d*Anthropologie de Baris, 
ser. iii. tome x. 3, p. 420 ff. ; P. C. Eemondino, Mistory of Cir- 
cumcision from the Earliest Times to the Present, Philadelphia, 
1891; A. Glassberg, Die Besckneidung, etc., Berlin, 1896; S 
Kohn, Die Gesohichte der Besehneidung bei den Juden von den 
altesten Zeiten bis avf die Qegenwari, a, ])£, 1902 

(Hebrew). 

t As such, it appears to go back to a time when the men still 
went naked ; cf. Gunkel, ‘ Ueber die Besehneidung im AT ’ in 
Archiv fur Papjjfusforschung, ii. 1, p. 13 ff. (against Eeitzen 
Zwei religionsgeschichtUche Frag&n, Strassburg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from tiia 
priestly aristocracy of Egypt, vrhereas Gunkel holds correctly 
that all Egyptians were circumcised). 
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rescues him from the attack of Jahweh by cir- 
cumcising her son with a (sharp) stone (cf. also the 
stone knives of Jos 5^, a proof of the high antiquity 
of the practice), and touching the pudenda of 
Moses with the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, * Thou art to me a bride- 
groom of blood.* This can mean only that she 
transfers the efficacy of the child’s circumcision 
symbolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he ought to have been at marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
circumcision, and thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was employed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of circumcision 
is found in the original text of Jos namely v.^ 
without the harmonistic additions ‘again' and 
‘ the second time,’ and w.®*®* 9. We are told that 
Joshua circumcised the Israelites with stone knives 
at the Hill of Foreskins, and that the place was 
hence called Gilgal^ ix, ‘rolling away’ of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
uncircumcised condition, and which called forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. As Stade {ZATW, 
1886, p. 132 ft*. ) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mological legend intended to explain the name 
Gilgal ; in reality the ‘ Hill of Foreskins ’ derived its 
name from the circumstance that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, was the common place 
of circumcision for the neighbouring (Benjamite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Priests’ Code (Gn 1710 ^*) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus ofiered of the 
circumstance that all Abraham’s descendants — ^the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites — were 
circumcised (a condition of things that applied 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the Phoe- 
nicians, although not to the Philistines). 

Blood-revenge. — That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 4^^* as already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre- Mosaic period, is proved by its 
wide diffusion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practice is supported, apart from other con- 
siderations, by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which it maintained itself — a tenacity which would 
be scarcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the above- 
discussed narrative, 2 S 2P^* (cf. esp. v.® ‘ before 
Jahweh it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal god was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after- 
wards to be the established view, cf. e.g. Gn 9®) 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the first instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned for by 
the death of the murderer. The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
and unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt 
(a probable addition by P) and Nu35^®* the right 
of bipod-revenge in the latter case is still ideally re- 
cognized, although care is taken to make this right 
ineffective by providing an asylum for the man^ 
slayer in fne of the Cities of Befuge. Jahwism 
was thus able to give a milder form to this 


deeply-rooted custom, but not to abolish it entirely. 
From the narrative of 2 S (which is fictitious, 
indeed, but no doubt reflects the conditions of real 
life), where ‘ the whole family ’ demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of blood-revenge might be prevented 
by the intervention of the king. At the same 
time, the language of the woman of Telcoa (v.^) 
contains the suggestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Here, 
again, we see the ineclianical way in which the 
matter was Viewed by primitive rigid custom. 

Summary . — Looking back now on the result.^ 
which we have reached by examination of th^ 
pre-Mosaic period of the religion of Israel, w< 
have been able in not a few instances to point tc 
phenomena which contain the germ of similar 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and which 
are of the utmost importance for the understand- 
ing of the latter. 

In the first place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only in a very 
restricted sense that we can speak of such a notion 
at all. The principal constituent of the yet rudi- 
mentary religious sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re- 
garding their nature and treatment passed through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, and acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These ‘ aemons ’ are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
off or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful affection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worship. — A very important r61e is 
played, again, by all the local numina 
whose presence appears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a deification of nature, but they are 
locally so inseparable from these objects that' they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu- 
lar spots in question. — This ‘ Polydemqnism ’ ad- 
vances a stage when such a numen loci comes to 
be regarded as the tutelary god of a family or 
clan, or even of a whole tribe. In place of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay a blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even if Totemism cannot be 
proved to have once prevailed among the tribes of 
Israel, yet we certainly meet with a conception of 
sacrifice which regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the offerer as the princi- 
pal feature— a communion wffiich is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacrificial blood (after- 
i wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the offerer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(mourning customs, the herem and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, circumcision, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty; but in 
most instances the connexion with Animism or 
some other form of belief in demons is clear 
enough. 

iii. MOMAL without wterest, 

finally, is the question, What were the morstl con- 
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ditions which Moses found amonj^st tto. Israelitish 
tribes of his time? It was long , the fashion 
(especially as the result of Schiller’s essay on ‘ Die 
Sendung Mose’s ’) to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses as utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time—upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (c. Apion. i, 26) — as a 
people quite permeated with leprosy. All the 
brighter was the halo of glory about the name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quicldy trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawin at the present day. ^ There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought _ of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel ’ (2 S 13^^, cf. also Gn 20^ 29‘^® 34^), — 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman ; custom de- 
mands, uncoiiditionaily, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest’s rights ; 
custom requii’es honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow -tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to be practised on a 
stranger. — As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear | 
to violate custom, fear of the consequences of such 
violation — in particular, dread of ceremonial un- 
cleanness, —all this is deeply ingrained ; but of 
‘sin,’ in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak. 

The condition of things above described was 
not all at once changed by the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining practices which could never be recon- 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from which — 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
among a few — conscious morality sprang up. 
AVithout such a germinating power Israel’s tri- 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
tlie Canaanites would be inconceivable. 

II. Founding of the Religion of Israel 
(Jahwism) by Moses at Sinai. 

Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- 
mulgated by him, we have very varied accounts 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as firmly established by tradition; 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the first to proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
lohoU people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt ; that at Sinai he brought 
about the conclusion of a ‘covenant’ (see below) 
between Jahweh and Israel; that he at least laid 
tlm foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi- 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

Tlie supposition that the Pentateuch stUl con- 
f;ains passages from Moses’ own hand is not to be 
unconditionally set aside. But its scientific proof 
is now absolutely impossible. Hence the only ques- 


tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, which we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent — all hypercriticism notwithstand • 
ing — this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include— 

i. Tee person of Moses as tee founder of 
TEE Jaewee REL iGiON.--‘h All attempts to rele- 
gate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe of Levi ; his name Mosheh (prob. =Egyp. 
mesu ‘ son,’ possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god) his flight to Sinai on account of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons ; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh; further, his 
strife with his bi’other Aaron (whose historicity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on account of a Cushite woman; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in i^adesh, and 
his death on the east side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconceivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of his birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Ex 2^*^ ; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac 7^^) is connected, of course, with his being 
brought up by Pharaoh’s daugliter, but it finds 
no real support in Ex 2^*^. In any case there is no 
justification for finding in Moses’ acquaintance 
with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
of his intellectual superiority to his fellow-country- 
men, but even of the Divine name J ahioeh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Moses as a founder of pligion.* 
Such borrowing on his part is not only incapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable ; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overcome by another god. Whether Moses was 
moved to liis work by other influences, such as 
that of the Kenites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and,^ in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 
tion. Hoxv this produced its efiect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us as much as in all 
similar cases when God reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not on that 
account any the less certain to us, for it is wit- 
nessed to by its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonism which was common 
to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far above the popular re- 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which can 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 

* So esp. Schiller in his brilliant essay, ‘Die Sendung Mose’s' 
(first published in Heft 10 of Thalia). We leave quite out of 
account the fables cited by Josephus {c. A'pion. i. 20, 28) from 
Manetho’s Egi/ptiaca about the identity of Moser with th€ 
priest Osarsiph of Heliopolis. 
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It is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where* a far- 
reaciiing influence is very palpable, and yet w^e 
do not feel compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the case of 
Moses it is the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids us to derive these 
from his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd calculations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there lias arisen in the 
course of three thousand years the building which 
includes also the Christian nations. But the 
laying of a foundation like this is beyond a 
man’s power ; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on tliis very account the im- 
portance of the personality of Moses can hardly 
be exaggerated. Such is the conviction of the 
Deuteronomistic author of Dt 34^® when he re- 
marks : ‘ There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face 
to face.’ 

2. It is true, indeed, that it has been felt to be 
very surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in Hos 12^'^ (‘By a 
prophet the Lord brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved’), we 'find 
allusions to jMoses and Aaron as the deliverers of 
the people in Mic 6-^ (along with Miriam; although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage to Micah 
is strongly contested), 1 S 12^*® (in a Deuterono- 
mistic address), Ps 105^® 106^®. Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 63^^ Ps 
106*^^; the powder of his intercession with God is 
mentioned in Ps 106^^ and Jer 15^. The last-cited 
passage shows clearly in what light the import- 
ance of Moses appeared even to a Jeremiah, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is not more frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It might appear even more strange that Moses 
as the fotmder of a religion appears to be practi- 
cally unknown to the Prophets and the Psalms 
(apart from Ps 99®, \vhere Moses and Aaron are 
called * priests,’ and 103'^). But over against this 
must be set the fact that throughout the OT all 
the various legislations (except, of course, that con- 
tained in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. 40-48) are 
said to have been introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would be quite un- 
intelligible unless there had been an indelible re- 
collection which demanded his recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
so that later codifications could obtain authority 
only if they were carried back to his weighty 
name. If any one feels compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), he is 
radically mistaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respect to literary property. 
So far from being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as a sacred duty to give as Moses’ own 
'■rvords anything that had to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
«,nd in the sense and spirit of his laws (for instance, 
and very specially, the legislation of Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural it may be to 
us^ is quite out of the question heie. 

il. Jatiwbe proclaimbd by Mosbs as the 
Gob OF Israel * — i: All the sources of the 
Pentateuch are at one in pointing out as the 
fundamental act of Moses his proclamation of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel, ie. as the God who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 

* Of. Hunnius, Natur und ChamJcter Jahioehs nach den vor- 
deuteronomiscfien QvsUen der Bucher Getiesis-E&nige, Strass- 
burg, 1902, 
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Egypt, ^and who on that account, has sole claim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. But 
this proclamation did not imply that Jahweh is to 
be regarded as the only God that has any real 
existence ; such ‘ absolute monotheism ’ was un- 
doubtedly as yet far below the horizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. The nwn thing 
from the very first is to know no otlier god besides 
Him, to worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute^ monotheism, but for ‘ henotheisnii 
i.e. the recognition of only one God, or ^monolatry, 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘ J ah web ’ makes its appearance as a personal name 
(quite iike * Zeus,’ ‘Poseidon,’ etc. ), the more natur* 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of Israel’s 
God?* 

2. The most natural course is to seek to explain - 
the name ‘ JaliAveh’ (mn^) from itself, that is, from 
the. etymology underlying the form of the word. 

This seems all the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (E) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3^^^*)* 
When Moses asks what name he is to give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies: 

‘ (Say) the I AM that I am (or, again, the ‘ I AM ’) 
hath sent me unto you.’ Here ‘Jahweh ’ is plainly 
understood as the 3rd pers. sing. Iinperf . of the old 
verb hdwdh ‘ to be.’ But in Hebrew the Imperfect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re- 
newed activity. Upon this interpretation ‘ J aliweh ’ 
denotes at once the Eternal (the form in which 
modern Jews reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, Constant, 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Ewald it has been set dovm as a mere attempt 
at an artificial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this name, we are told, just be- 
cause it is so ancient, must have been a material 
one, and cannot have been derived from abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation. But this 
; last objection, while it would apply to explana- 
tions 'which make the truly Existing’ 

or ‘the absolute Being,’ etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same extent) to the simple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 

* We take it for granted that our readers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance of being handed 
down by tradition in the OT, is based upon a Christian misunder- 
standing, the vowels of the word ’JdJnai ‘Lord’ being taken 
(first in the year a.d. 1618) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
name,whereas they were attached by the Jews to the consonants 
JEWE (which are alone original) in order to warn the reader 
to avoid the actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
’Adonai for it This treatment of the name ‘Jahweh’ as 
‘unutterable’ sprang from an exaggerated dread of trans- 
gressing the commandment in Ex 207. The traces of this 
aversion to the utterance of the name can be carried back to 
about B.c. 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarded as allowable in the sacred domain, e.fir. in the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the benediction. Neither in the Sen* 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocryphal books) 
nor in the whole of the NT is the name ‘Jahweh’ once used ; it 
is always 0 Kw/j/fl? ‘the Lord.' 

Of the four possible ways of pronoiincing the consonants 
JEWE (the so-called Tetragrannnatoii), namely, Jahweh or 
Jahmceh, Jahiodh, or Jahdivdh, the form JaAwA has rightly 
come to be prevailingly accepted. The following considerations 
tell in its favour : (1) that, according to Epiphanius (Emr. i. iii. 

20), a Jewish-Ohristian sect (according to Theodoret [Qucest 1$ 
in Ex.], the Samaritans) pronounced the name *lct0i ; (2) that in 
Jewish-Samaritan poems the end- vowel of JEWE rhymes with 

not d ; (3) that the shortening of the Divine name to J^ho [Jo] 
and Jdi^Hin personal ntimes JihonMhan [Jonathan] ma 

JSsh^jdhu [Isaiah] are linguistically explicable onV by assum- 
ing as the basal ioxm Jahweh. See, further, art Jehovah in 
■'■vol. iL 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- ' 
cise. Besides, the rejection of the interpretation 
offered in Ex 3^® involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateuch were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it he 
suj^posed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.c.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name like ‘Jahweh’? We cannot 
help thinking that this question has been answered 
in the affirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing current of opinion on this 
subject. And we are only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 3^®.* These fall 
into two categories according as they start like- 
wise from the verb hcmcih in the sense of * to be/ 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The first of these two schools of interpreters 
takes ‘ Jahw^eh’ to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ‘ He who causes to be/ ‘ the Creator.’ 
But, apart from the circumstance that early 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the verb 
hawah, the idea of ‘ the Creator ’ is precisely wdiat 
is quite foreign to the name ‘ Jah^veh ’ as we find 
it employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, J aliweh is natur- 
ally brought into connexion with the work of 
creation. But at first He has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. This flows from His nature as a national 
God, and it is plain that it was in this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclaimed Him. — Absolutely to be rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound betw’’een haydh 
{hmodh) and haydh ‘ to live,’ so that Jahweh (here 
again Causative) would be=*He wdio gives life,’ 

‘ He who produces true (spiritual) life.’ However 
attractive this interpretation may be for its con- 
';ents, it is shattered by the laws of the interchange 
of sound. These laws forbid an exchange between 
h and h at the beginning of a word. 

{h) Among the explanations which start from 
a different meaning of the root hdwdh, special 
favour has been accorded to that which finds it 
in hdwdh ‘ to fall ’ (so esp. de Lagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jahweh may be explained either 
as = ‘the falling One’; i,e, the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of worship (a so-called 
^aiT{f\Lov ; see below, in the discussion of the sacred 
Ark, p. 628); or, again Causative, as=‘He who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightning),’ i.e. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation would seem to 
be favoured at least by a number of features which 
from the first appear to be bound up with the 
representation of Jahweh. It is, above all, as a 
God of the desert that Jahweh appears, for Moses 
is in the first instance to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve God by offering sacrifice 
( Ex 3^® 5® et al . ), But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing effects are produced by storm ; 
hence the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at Jahweh’s appearances 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 20^® et aL)f but upon the occasion of 

pmosely leave out of account the latest attempts to 
niscoyer the name ‘Jahweh' (as presumably introduced into 
Babylonia by ^panaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texts (so, 
I>ehtz8ch in his much discussed lecture Bahd md 
mbelf Leipmg, 1902, p. 46 f.), because the reading as well as the 
interpretation of the names in question still form the subiect 
of controversy amongst Asevriologists. 


almost all the later theoiihanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events {e.g. Jg 5^^*, 

1 K 19^^^^'), or as proplietic visions (e.y. Is 30^^^*, 
Mic Nah Hab 3^®'*), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 18®'*'* 97^®-). But these argu- 

ments are not sufficient to prove that Jahweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God onhj. In 
alLages thunder and lightning have been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these should have been associ- 
ated also with the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions when He appeared for extraordinary 
ends, whether to fight with and chastise His 
people’s enemies, or solemnly to conclude a cove- 
nant with the people themselves. 

Upon the whole, then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the name ‘Jahweh’ 
than that offered in Ex 3^® must be regarded as 
doubtful. And the same remark also applies, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhausen, who falls back upon the 
onomatopoetic root hdwdh ‘to breathe,’ and thus 
makes Jahweh = ‘ the Breather ’ (which comes 
again in the end to the same thing as the storm- 
God). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘ Jahweh ’ must he abandoned, there 
may he another possibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclaimed by Moses. Moses 
fled from Egypt to Sinai, where he became son- 
in-law to the 'priest of a Midianite (according to 
another, more specialized, tradition, a Kenite) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt enthroned on 
Sinai appeared to him and called him to be His 
instrument. Thither he led the rescued tribes of 
Israel, and there the will of the God of Sinai was 
solemnly announced to them and the covenant 
with Him concluded. What does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that IMoses made acqiiaintance at 
Sinai with Jah\veh, the god of the Jf^enites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforward as the God of Israel ? 
As a matter of fact, J ahweh v'cnld thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing but a naive anaclironism wlien the 
Jahwistic source employs the name ‘ Jahweh ’ 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gn 2**®^*), 
and represents the w^orship of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the time of Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam. 

This ‘ j^enite hypothesis,’ since the example 
w^as set by Stade, has found favour with many, 
and it cannot be denied that it contains much 
that is worthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
ported, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(evidently identical with the 5oreb of other 
sources)* is regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place of Jahweh not only at the time of the 
Exodus, but till far into the monarchical period 
(cf. Jg 5®, and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely Dt 33“^*, Hab 3®, Ps 68® ; and esp. 1 K 19®, 

wffiere Elijah journeys to 5oreb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this was possible only on the 
ground of a general conviction of the people that 
He was enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex 18,t wliich is interpreted as de 
scribing the admittance of Israel to the Jahwen 
cult of the J^enites. Jethro rejoices (v.®^*) in the 
evidences of power displayed by his god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel ; he finds an evidence therein 
that this god of his is mightier than all gods ; 

* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy as 
to whether in the old&Ht tradition Sinai and t^oreb were alr^dy 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb of 
our present narratives is to be found. See art- Sinai in vol. iv. 

t So esp. Budde, DU Beligion des Volkes Israel^ Giefsen 
1900, p. 17 £f. 
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whereupon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 
nobles of Israel to take ^ part in it. In other 
words, he, the Kenite priest, opens for them at 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach 
to the cult of the latter. And this is the very 
reason why the religion of Israel became, according 
to Budde,* an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adopted by choice and not a nature religion. 

Now we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It is 
true, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the 
proper dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened 
by the circumstance of His presence with the 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear- 
ances for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the possession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or 5oreb) have been for long the ‘ mount of 
God ’ also to certain Israeli tish tribes, as ax^pears 
to be implied in Ex ? This supposition would 
be all the more plausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of tlie 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led thelife of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 
worship the god that was established there. The 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro- 
claiming and securing recognition for the special 
god of certain tribes as the God of the whole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere conjectures, but 
they tally with a circumstance which apx^ears to 
us to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
of the ^Cenite hypothesis : this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is always 
implied that Jah\veh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknown god. 

We have already remarked that the Jahwist 
uses the name ‘ Jahweh ’ from the first, and regards 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex 3^®®'*) and P (6^^-) assume that it was 
first revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself was unknown 
to the people. W e are not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahweh as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3®- 4®), for such allusions 

to^ the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 
ceivably have been in every instance inserted in 
order afterwards to give to the Canaanite places 
of worship, supposed to have been taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentateuch 
see in Jahweh the Goa of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Him (Ex 3®) He is 
called ‘the God of thy (Moses’) father’; He has 
seen the oppression of Ris people in Egypt, and 
means now to deliver them (v.^^*) ; face to face 
with Pharaoh the appeal of Moses is to be to ‘ the 
God of the Hebrews’ (v.^®, cf. also 5® 7^® 9^* 10®). 

Even if the term ‘ Hebrews ’ here be an anachron- 
ism, in none of the passages cited is it implied 
that Jahweh first became ‘ the God of the Hebrews ’ 
after the call of Moses ; on the contrary, He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the founder of the Jahweh religion, 
this can be understood only in the sense that the 
god of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god of 
one particular family, was proclaimed by him as 
the (Sod of the whole body, Jahweh would thus 
not have been an absolutely strange and new god, 
but one whose power and ’help bad already been 
experienced by par / of the confederated tribes ; 

* Op. SI 


whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the Kenites could hardly 
have met with such rapid acceptance. Beyond 
this we can fall back only upon conjectures. It 
will always remain the most plausible supposition 
that Jahweh had a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
least as good a claim as that which makes Him 
the god of the Kachel- tribes. 

As to the argument in support of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from Ex 18, we are at one with 
its defenders in holding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Israelites and the ^enites. But this is quite 
different from ‘ the admittance of the Isr^.yiites 
to the Jahweh cult of the l^enites’ (see above, p. 
626^^1 ). ^ The community of worship of Israel and 
the Kenites was a fact ; Ex 18 recounts its historical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of Jahwism 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro wlio organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sufficiently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imxjoses upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con- 
temporaries regarding the mental and moral char- 
acter of Jahweh will form the subject of discussion 
X>resently (see p. 629 tf.). But we must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His bodily person- 
ality, For there are ^iiite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which place it beyond doubt 
that a bodily — and indeed a human — form was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him ; and, even if in Ex 20^ and Dt 6® the making 
of any figure representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
any case the making of images of Jahweh was 
regarded as unobjectionable till about the Sth 
cent. B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawn between the images carved in wood 
and stone, which had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were undoubtedly of Canaanitish origin, and hence 
were prohibited in the worship of Jahweh (Ex 
34^^ ; this certainly ancient passage has nothing to 
sayjagainst carved images).* And, although narra- 
tives like Gn 3®^- and the older form of Gn 18 had 
not their origin till the settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much a matter of course that it is impossible to 
see here anything but the reflexion of a very 
widely diffused notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
hands, feet, etc.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscious anthropomorph- 
isms, i.e. shifts to which language is reduced 
when it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality; but at first they w’ere cer- 
tainly meant as the literal expression of the pre- 
vailing conception of the bodily personality of 
Jahweh.f 

5. It is quite true that no notice has been 
preserved in the early sources of the Pentateuch 
of images of Jahweh in human form in the time of 
Moses; the mention even of the ephod (Jg 8^®^- 

*Ed. Konig in his art. ‘Die Bildlosigkeit des legitimen 
Jahwehcultus’ {Ztschr. /. hirchl. Wissenschaft imd Ur chi. 
LeheUi 1886, Heft 5, 6; also pnbl. separately under the title 
Beitrdge zum positiven Av/bau dcr ReligiomgescMchU Israels, 
L, Leipzig, 1886) denies that images of Jahweh were at any 
. period allowed in His legitimate worship ; hut this is opposed 
to facts, as has been shown above and will be further demon- 
strated presently. 

t It is another question whether the theologumemn of the 
‘Angel of Jahweh’ as a passing appearance of Jahweh is to be 
placed so early as the Mosaic period. This and other forma 
of manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will he discussed 
hy us in connexion with the framework of Jahwism as we find 
it at the close of the time of the Judges and the commenoemen* 
1 of the monarchical period. Seep. 638 ff. 
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i'j4f. igi4. i7f.2o^ I g 21^ etc.), which is most prob- 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jahweh, does 
not occur till the following period. On the other 
liand, in 2 K 18‘^ tliere is the strange piece of in- 
formation that Ilezekiah broke in pieces a brazen 
serpent which was niade by Moses, and to which 
up till then incense had been burnt by the Israel- 
ites, who called it Nehushtan (i.e. ‘the brazen 
one’). The language plainly implies the paying 
of Divine honours in the form of sacrifice. Was 
the Nelmslitcin, then, an image of Jahweh ? This 
is scarcely conceivable, and finds no analogy else- 
where. If, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how' could its construction have been 
traced back to Moses, and how, could it have 
received Divine worship down to the time ^ of 
IJezekiah ? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nu for there can be little doubt that in 
this passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presence of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. It is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
is to he set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. Nehtjshtan in 
vol. iii. 

6. There are, however, the clearest traces of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes back to the time of Moses— in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of this object is ‘ the Ark of 
JahAveh’ or ‘the Ark of God.’ The Deuterono- 
mistic wuiters are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at ^Joreb ; and on 
this account they call it ‘ the Ark with the La\v of 
Jahw'eh ’ (Dt 10^®* 3ps, 1 K 8^).* Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives {e.g. IS 

hut not bSrith is a later addition 

by Deuteronomistic hands ; it is still unknown to 
the LXX in the passages cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta- 
teuch in their account of the wilderness journey- 
ings give prominence to the Ark as a most sacred 
object, they must have somewhere given an ac- 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
wliich lias now (on account of its proximity to the 
entirely different account given by P in Ex 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 33^^*. 
Here we are told all at once about the tent which 
Moses regularly pitched before the camp and 
called ‘the Tent of Meeting.’ This is the same 
name as is ^plied (in a different sense, indeed) by 
the Priests’ Code to the tent in which the sacred 
Ark was lodged. Prior to Ex 33^, then, it must 
have been told how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped off by the people at 5oreb (v.®) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must be inferred from v.®) being 
intended as a substitute for the personal presence 
of Jahweh, which would hare been fatal to so stiff- 
necked a people. 

How this substitute for Jahweh’s owm presence 
is to he understood comes out unmistakably in two 
vev} ancient verses preserved in Nu 10®”* {prob. 
J ), There we read : ‘ When the ark [which, 
according to v.®®, went before the people to search 
out a camping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said — 

Else up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 

And let thine adversaries flee before thee I 

And when it rested, he said— 

Keturu, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel I ’ 


The usual translation ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ fails to recog- 
nize that b&ith here cannot mean ‘ covenant,’ but only theXaw 
on which the covenant was based. Instead of bSrith the Priests’ 
Coile uses 'edUth ‘testimony’ in the same sense (Ex and 
often). ■ ■ 
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Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, appear here 
as practically identical. Not as though this wooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark ; 
wherever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. Tliis notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. In Nu Israel’s defeat by the 

Amaleldtes is explained by the absence of the Ark. 
According to 1 S 3® the youthful Samuel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and tliis is used to account for the revela- 
tion given iiim by Jahweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring tlie Ark of Jahweh to the camp, 
‘that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands of our enemies ’ (1 S 4®), the Philistines 
— quite in the spirit of the Hebrew narrator — 
exclaim, ‘ God is come into their camp . . . Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of this mighty 
God? ’etc. (v."^^-). With the Ark the ‘ glory,’ ie. 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Israel 
(v.-*^). And, even when the Ark is captured, the 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful God present in it, and 
tumbles down as if dead when he is set up in his 
place again (1 S 5^®^*). The Ark of Jahweh brings 
pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistines 
(y_9ff.) Israelites of Beth-shemesh 

look with fatal results upon the Ark when it is 
sent hack by the Philistines (6^®^*), so that the 
survivors exclaim, ‘Who is able to stand before 
Jahweh, this exalted God ? ’ And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
which is called by the name of Jahweh of hosts ’ 
(2 S 6^®'*), we read that he and all the house of 
Israel danced ‘ before Jahweh ’ (v.®, cf. also vv.^^* i®* 
but that Uzzah was struck dead on the spot by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v.®). 

It need hardly be remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
been simply the receptacle of the tables of the 
Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. With all the more force does the 
question urge itself upon us, What can account for 
so high a place being assigned to the Ark ? Un- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown back upon 
I mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
hoWe^’er, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones — in point of fact, one or more meteoric 
stones (jSatriJXia) ; but it can hardly he supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity, f But, 

* Cf. Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertwner, i. p. 9 fi:. 
t From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving of special notice : F. Seyring, ‘ Per 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch in betreff des Namens *der sogen. 
“Bundeslade”’ (ZATW xi. [1891} 114 if.); L. Couard, ‘Die 
religios - nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes {ib. xii. [1892] 
63 ft’.). According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was believed to be present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschmar, again (Die Bundeswrstellung 
im Al\ Marburg, 1S96, p. 208ft.)," thinks that the Ai’k most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Eachel-tribes ; while Budde (‘ Bucher Sam.’ [in Eurzet Edoom.] 
p.'Sl) makes these stones to have been taken from Sinai as a re- 
presentation of this abode of Jahweh. W. Eeichel (Ueber vor- 
hellenisehe GotterQulte^ Vienna, 1897, p. 23 ft.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh— a view opposed by Budde 
(Expoaitory Times, ix. [1898] 398 f.) but strongly reaffirmed by 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1900 ; cf. 
also the ‘Nachtrag’ to this in SK, 1901, p. 593 ft.). Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was originally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the charge of this one 
re-Oanaanite common sanctuary of the Hetoews became 
ereditary in the family of Moses. The view of Meinhold ap- 
pears to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer 3^) 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh ; while even the Priests’ Code appears in Nu 789) 
to look upon the lid of the Ark as Jahweh’s seat, from which He 
reveals Himself to Moses. But all this does not refute the 
aigument reasserted by Budde (ZA TW, 1901, p. 193 ft.), that the 
Heb. word *dTdn means nothing but a box or ckesi, and 
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again, there are numerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented Jahweh as the, wwr- 
God. On the one hand, there is the fact that down 
to the lime of David the iVrk (cf. 2 S 7“* was as 
a rule kept in a tent, the natural place of abode in 
war [even in the temple at Shiloh it may have stood 
in a tent, as, according to 2 S 6^^, it did in the citadel 
of David] ; and, on the other hand, the fact that in 
the historical books it is broiight with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jahioeh 
Zeba^dthy the designation of the war-God (see the 
following section, p. 636 f.). Moreover, we have 
direct evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nil (see above, p. 628**') (see above, 

. 628^), Jos 6®^- (Avhere the Ark brings about the 
ownfall of the walls of Jericho), 1 S (see 
above, p. 628*^), 2S (where the Ark has its 
place in the camp at Rabbath-ammon) (where 
the priests imagine that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the first the sacred shrine of all the . 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesch. des Vollces Israel , 
i- 458) the war palladmm of the Josephites or the ! 
Josephite tribe of Ephraim [in 1 S 1 ff. we meet 
with it as giving its character to the tribal sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh], Its original connexion with all 
the tribes is favoured, however, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses— a tradi- 
tion which it is very difficult to set aside — but by 
the narrative of 1 S 4, and very specially by the 
evident importance which David attaches to the 
introduction of the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (2 S 6). Had the Ark been 
the palladium of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of giving them the most serious offence 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa- 
tive of the God of Israel in the ‘wars of Jahweh,’ 
It was pre-eminently suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

It may be as well to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon’s temple (1 K there is 
no mention of its ever again leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in B.c. 586. 
[In Ps 24'^^*, then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,’ there 
must be preserved an allusion to the war-God 
Jahioeh Zehaldth, v.^®, returning in the company of 
the Ark from a campaign]. That the Ark even 
in Solomon’s temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
contained in 1 K 8^^, which can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctuary of 
the temple, but by the Ark’s being placed under 
the wings of two huge cherub forms (1 K 8®^'). 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception of God 
came to be increasingly spiritualized in the Pro- 
phetic period, it became impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
of Jahweh it came to be a mere symbol of His 
presence. Nay, in the Deuteronomistic state- 
ments on the subject we seethe Ark almost robbed 
of any special significance of its own. As the 
receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 

such a name would not have been given to a throne. Even 
Reichers further exposition of his hypothesis (in TheologUche 
Arbeiten aus dem mssemehafttiohen Mheinischen Predig&r- 
verein, Tubingen, 1902, p. 28 fp.) has made no difference on this 
point. On the other hand, the strict defence of the Eeuterono- 
mistic tradition by Lotz (Die Rtmdestode, Erlangen and Leipzig, 
1901 [from the * Festschrift’ for the 80th birthday of the Prince 
Regent ol Bavaria p is a piece of wasted labom. 


means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken equally w^eli by any other vessel ; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
its contents. The question may now be asked. 
Are W’e to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of which people w?’ere now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
w’ith a copy of tlie Decalogue? This would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was a periodical opening of the Ark : for instance, 
upon the occasion of a particular festival. But 
even Dt 3D® speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Book of the Law beside the Ark. Or, again, do 
the Deuteronomistic statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
kept in the Ark? This is a question we cannot 
answer. 

On the other hand, the closest attention is due 
to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Priests’ Code so important a rdle is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Ex 25*^^, 
Lv 16^ Nu 7®'**) and in connexion with the process 
of sacrifice (Lv IG^'^^-), although even according to 
this source (Ex 25’®- ’■^^) the Ark is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than the receptacle of the 
‘ testimony,’ ^Y]lich means the tables of the Law. 
But, as in so many other instances, even the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahw-eh, hut it is a very holy centre 
of revelations from Him. This is still indicated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer stand, 
as in Solomon’s temple, on each side of the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (Ex 25’^®^-) on 
the ends of the lid (the kapporeth). Here, accord- 
ing to Lev 16’^*, the blood of the most important 
guilt-ofterings of the whole year had to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahweh as near as possible. 

These statements and requirements of the 
Priests’ Code are all the more surprising, as there 
can be no doubt that the Ark perished in the de- 
struction of the temple in B.C. 586.* This agrees 
with the circumstance tliab Ezekiel, in his sketch 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 
temple was, according to unimpeachable Jewish 
tradition, completely empty. Hence those ex- 
pressions in the Priest*s’ Code which take the Ark 
for granted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces- 
sary, hut did not succeed in carrying out this aim. 
To the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of the Ark was dis- 
cussed we have an instructive witness in Jer 3’® 
(which is a later insertion in the Book of Jeremiah). 
Here w-e have the heart’s desire of a man of the 
prophetic spirit ; and it is to the effect that, when 
the exiles are brought home again and tended by 
shepherds after God’s own heart, when Jerusalem 
has become a place of true worship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an outivard sign 
of the presence of Jahweh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 

iii. The essential cbaracter of Jahwism 
AS THE Beligion OF ISJiAEL.-—h Ever since 
■ Josephus t defined the constitution of Israel as a 

♦ No importance attaches, of course, to the statements of 
2 Mac about Jeremiah’s concealing of the Tabernacle (!), 
the Ark, and the Altar of Incense in a cave of Mt. Nebo. 

t <j. Apion. ii. 16 [Niese, FI. Jos&pki Opera, v. p. 7f>, § 164 f.): 
‘ Some entrusted the government of the State to a single person, 
others to a few, others to the whole body of the people ; whereas 
our lawgiver turned his thoughts to none of those methods, but, 
if we might use a somewhat bold expression, drew up a politi- 
cal consntution in the form of a theocracy, assigning the rule 
and power to God.’ The whole manner of expression adopted 
by Josephus shows that in using the word ‘theocracy’ he is 
conscious of having coined a new term. See also iwrfe. lUis- 
OCRACY, above, p. 3S7, 
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‘ theocracy,’ or ‘ rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced by Moses. As a ‘theocracy’ the re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
dfstinguished from all others ; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg he refused the monarchical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that ‘ Jaiiweh 
shall rule over you.’ On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in 1 S 8^®* and ch. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel: ‘It is not thee that they have rejected,’ 
says God to Samuel (1 S ‘ but they have re- 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there not here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period, — which sees in the monarchy a beneficent 
institution for the deliverance of the people (1 S 
9^*^), — but that of the later centuries, after people 
liad had unhappy experiences of the monarcny, 
and especially after they had come to lay upon it 
the blame for the religious and moral degeneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the time of Moses the conception ‘ theo- 
cracy ’ cannot he taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. All 
through the period of the Judges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived each their own life ; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
a\ithority, and this latter function was discharged 
by the heads of elans and families — of course not, | 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is true that common 
pressure by foes had at times the effect of bringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tribes ; but even then human leaders 
could not be dispensed with. That in all this an 
important r6le was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. 635^ f. ). But for "a ‘ theocracy ’ in 
the form defined by Josephus there is no room 
here. Scope was found for it only when, after 
tlie loss of political independence, national interests 
receded into the background and the interests of 
the cultus assumed on that account all the more 
prominence. So it was in the programme for the 
future sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the country is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple and its surround- 
ings, and where the ‘prince’ [nasi-j not ‘king’) 
has scarcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacrifices. 
The complete realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is looked 
at from the religious standpoint. The outward 
p^‘^y is in the hands of the foreigner, but what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State ; the insignia of 
royalty — diadem and purple — are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In carrying hack the theocracy to Moses, 
Josephus has accordingly been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism. But those go to the opposite ex- 
treme who admit that Moses proclaimed Jahweh 
as the God of Israel, but deny anything beyond 
this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda- 


mental act of his which could be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. Every- 
thing of this kind related in the middle hooka 
of tiie Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing quite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religious ideas which 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wards. Here, again, we shall do well first of ah 
to look at the tradition itself. 

2. In all the Pentateuclial sources, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect 
that the central place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a herith 
(nna, commonly rendered ‘ covenant ’). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
amination of the usage of the word herith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton’' 
and R. Kraetzschmar,t there can be no doubt that 
herith belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘ cutting in pieces,’ namely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (cf. Gn 15'^^-, where God, 
according to the narrative of the Jahwist in v.^^, 
accommodates Himself to this practice; and Jei 
34^^^*), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals in the event of their beino' 
guilty of a breach of their oath. For every herith 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a curse 
invoked on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.^ 

The religious is natural!;^ distinguished from the 
secular use of the word herith by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as a man who 
enters into an agreement or covenant with other 
men, the two parties having exactly the same stand- 
ing, with their mutual rights and obligations strictly 
defined. Hence the religions herith always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement § which 
takes its rise without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more precise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter, ihe 
duties of the people have, it is true, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
God — corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sources of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the ^ Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will and determina- 
tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the herith. Hence the usual render- 
ing of hk'ith, namely ‘covenant,’ ought to be 
avoided as incorrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked tliat all the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a hm'ith 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
herith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental com- 

* ‘Bedeutung and Stellung des Wortes hh-tth im Priester- 
codex’ {ZATW xii. Iff.); ‘in den jahwistischen und deuter- 
onomistischen Stiicken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwandten 
historischen Biiohern’ {ih. 224 fic.)*, * bei den Propbeten iind in 
den Ketubim ’ xiii. 245 ff.). ■ 

t Die. Bimdeswrsiellwig im Alien, Testament, Marburg, 1896. 

I Akin to this are the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
is conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jg 1929) or of some sacrificial animal (1 S llT)- In every 
instance these pieces have the significance of an * oath-offering.’ 
The formula ‘so shall it be done to his cattle’ in the latter 
passage is in all probability a toning down of an original ‘so 
shall it be done to Mm.' Whether the blood of the animals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a Mrith (as, for instance, among the Arabs 
it is sprinkled on seven stones), is doubtful ; it is expressly wit- 
nessed to only in Ex 248, 

§ The LXX gives proper expression to this condition of things 
by renderiig the Heb. bSrith not by (‘agreement,’ 

‘ covenant but by (‘arrangement’). 
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miinion was established by sprinkling with blood 
both the altar and the people, the ‘ book of laws of 
the covenant ’ [this is the meaning here of heritK\ 
being read by Moses to the people between these 
two acts (Ex In v.^^- there comes next an 

account [probably by E] of a meal * partaken of 
by the representatives of the people before God. 
This meal can be understood only as a sacrificial 
one, such as, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn after their com- 
pact at Mount Gilead. So also the Deuteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
herith which God through Moses gave to the people 
at Horeb (or Sinai). Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenantal ceremony, they certainly 
presuppose what is related in the older soui’ces. 
it is an established fact for them that there was a 
solemn proclamation of the Divine will by God to 
Moses, and through him to the people. 

Is all this now to be set down as fiction — a carry- 
ing back of much later theological conceptions and 
terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of external evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacrifices and covenants, which meet us 
elsewhere, testifies at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

But, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty 
internal reasons for holding that it is impossible 
to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
herith at Sinai as a historical incident. 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had to set to work in accom- 
plisliing his mission. The familiar genealogy of 
the tribes of Israel makes an emphatic — no doubt, 
historically justified — distinction between tribes of 
full and of half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn 30®^*). Moreover, Ex 12^“^ (cf. also Nu 11^) 
speaks of a non-Israelite ‘ mixed multitude ’ which 
attached itself to Israel at the Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certain ! 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling ’ 
them by his will, and in planting amongst them 
a variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan it is still far from possible (see 
above, p. 630"') to speak of an Israelitisli ^tate^ yet 
a historical document of the first rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the exxwess manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. 62 P’], even in the pre-Mosaic stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the cultus) is now 
placed in relation to Jahwism. After the defeat 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Amalek (Ex [E]). Thereupon he erects an 
altar and calls it JaJmeh-nissi (‘Jahweh is my 
banner’), ‘for Jah'weh hath war with the Amale- 
kites to all generations. ’ Primarily, then, this war 

* It cannot, indeed, be denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting down to a meal on the top of the mountain, and 
that all difficulty is removed if we accept the suggestion of 
Riedel (jS'JT, T90S, p. 161 ffi), that (‘and they drank’) is 
corrupted from (‘ and they cast themselves down ’), and 

that (‘and they ate’) was interpolated after had 
found its way into the textw 
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is not the affair of the people bur of their God. 
The battles which led to the conquest of Canaan 
(Nu 2U^), like those which had still to be fought 
by David in the struggle ^vhich freed the land 
from_ the yoke of the Philistines (IS 18^’’' 25^®), 
are included under the title ‘ wars of Jahweh.’ 
See voL iv. p. 896^. 

Would all this be conceivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jahweh as the God of Israel — the founding 
of the Jahweh religion — had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, by the incidental passing of 
the name ‘Jahweh’ from mouth to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
impression that the further development of the 
religion of Israel during the period of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some occur- 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and binding force and character the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 
can have been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
of the God who had just manifested Himself in 
loondroUiS wise as the Helper and Deliverer of the 
people upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(^vhether in the Pentateuchal sources, the Pro- 
phets, or the Psalms) to the mighty acts of Jahweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondag^, held back the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel but plunged the 
chariots and tlie horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters, — every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the first time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn confession of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel and a solemn binding 
of the people to do His will* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essential character of Jahuism as a name for 
the sxiecial relation between Jahweh and Israel. If 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a particular god and a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 
heathen jjeoples as well. Moab is called ‘ the people 
of (jhemosii ’ (Nu 21-^^) just as Israel is ‘ the people 
of Jahweh ’ ; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, this was ascribed not to inadequate power on 
the part of the god, but to the fact that ‘ Chemosh 
was angry with his land ’ (Mesha’s inscription, 1. 
5f.). The presuppositions appear thus to be pre- 
cisely the same in Moab as in Israel. And^ yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 
the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a bMth between that god and the 
Moabites ? On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything hut that the special relation between 
god and people had subsisted from the first, nor 
did any one doubt that between the two there 
was a ‘blood relationship in virtue of which the 
god would as a matter of course take the part of 
his people, without any necessary regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. He upon whom, according to 

* Oi, on the above, the admirable discussion by F. Giese- 
brecht in Die OeschichtUohheit des Sinaibwides, Kdnigsberg, 
1900; on ‘Jahweh’s relation to the people of Israel according 
to the ancient Israelitish conception’ in general, see Sellin m 
the Nem Kirchlioke ZdtsehHft, 3894, pp. 316 ff., 376 ff. [also 
published separately under the title Beitmge zur israel. una 
jildisckm Rel'igimsgmchichtey Heft 1, Leipzig, 1896] ; Wildeboer, 
Jahvediemt en Votksreligie in IsraM^ Groningen, 1«98 [German 
tr., Freibui^, 1899]. 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether tlie 
bloody expiation was justifiable, on moral grounds 
as well. Blood demands blood : this principle held 
good for the god as much as for every individual 
among the people. 

From all this it is clear that from the very 
first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national religion of Israel and other national 
religions. At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. It was not Israel that 
first chose Jahweli, but Jahweh that chose Israel. 
Their mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relationship, — such a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the circumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus a community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence, — but upon the 
free determination of a mighty God. This de- 
termination, however, was no arbitrary one; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
God, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
tlie misery of the people as they pined under cruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them ; He determined 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He carried 
this purpose to a victorious issue. The religious 
ideas which flow from this did not first originate, 
as some in recent times never weary of assert- 
ing, as a product of the ‘ ethical monotheism ’ of 
the prophets ; they already lay to hand for the 
Israel of Mosaic times. Righteousness and mercy 
are essentially moral qualities. If they w'ere the 
motive for the choice and the deliverance of Israel, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
first an ethical stamp in quite a different sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
a purely national religion. It is thoroughly ap- 
propriate that the Deuteronomist ^ in a number 
of passages should urge gratitude as the leading 
motive for love to God and obedience to His com- 
mandments. But this, again, is no naturalistic but 
a specifically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the contemporaries of Moses. 
— And, finally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in His very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on which His relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim — not ethical monotheism in the strict 
sense of the term, but — ethical henotheism for the 
time of Moses. 

And so at last the way in which this God fulfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame before a petty people of shepherds, gave 
occasion for the triumphant question : ‘ Who 
is like thee, 0 Jahweh, among the gods ; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders ? ’ But this power of His is not 
thought of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer- 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this lies the pledge of its final triumph over all 
unrii^hteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the time of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. But in germ it was already 
there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or 
desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in general. The 
religion of Israel was able from the first to supply 
nourishment to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recognize everywhere simply development in a 
straight line from crude or at least naive naturalism 
to more and more purified moral conceptions, quite 
* So also Ezk 165^* in a striking comparison. 
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overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making religious ideas generally come upon the 
scene in full strength and purity ; it is only in 
course of fuither deveiopmenfc that these products 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
imjmlse, are corrupted and disfigured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks; 
and the same thing happened to many of tlie 
great fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 
hands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same kind 
in the process of the development of J ahwism. The 
great fundamental ideas upon 'which its institu- 
tion rests ^vei*e often forced into tlie background 
during the wandering period of the people’s his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Judges. Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 6151), these ideas 
still continued for long to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the Sth cent. B.C. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the greatest 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
science of the people, these prophets had a perfect 
right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been recognized as a 
fact : ‘ A God of right is Jahweh j blessed are all 
they that wait on him ’ (Is 30^®). 

We insist, then, upon a bertth between Jahweh 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
Jahwism, and at the same time as the source of its 
peculiar character. This of itself sets aside the 
view recently maintained * that there was actually 
a bertth concluded at Sinai — not, however, between 
Jahweh and Israel, but between the various Israel- 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This hypotliesis might perhaps he sufficient to 
account for the coalition of heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade- 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera- 
tion a wholly peculiar stamp, so that this people 
of nomads afterwards completely absorbed the 
advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 

iv. Tee stamp of Jahwism ojv outward 

ORDINANCES IN TEE TIME OF MOSES^-J^J ‘out- 
ward ordinances ’ we understand not only usages 
connected "with 'woi'ship in the widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since no account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritual enactments of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries. 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 

For instance by Schwally, who writes (SemiL KHegsalter- 
turner, i. p. 2) : ‘ Probably some Israelitish tribes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national god of the more powerful of the contracting parties 
was called to watch over the oath.’ Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p. 3): ‘The actual course of things faded gradually 
from men’s memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant between Israel 
and Midian under the protection of Jahweh, but simply a 
covenant of Jahweh with His chosen people.’— Different, again, 
is the judgment of Eerdmans (in Theol. Tijdschrilty xxxvii. 
p. 19 ff.). According to him, the beritk at Sinai consisted in 
the union of a number of nomadic clans into a tribal con- 
federation, accompanied by the invoking of Jahweh as the god 
to whom part of those tribes considered that they owed their 
deliverance from Egypt. 
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a priestly order at all is one which cannot be 
answered offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly functions on the occasion 
of the concluding of the hertth (Ex and as a 

medium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (33'^^‘)* 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Sinai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were afterwards 
the most important organs of this religion— the 
priests and the prophets (cf., for the latter, Dt 18^^ 
34^^ and Hos 12^'^ Indeed it is only thus that the 

habit can be explained of tracing back to his per- 
sonality all codifications of law, even those affecting 
the ritual. But the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is indeed called in Ex 4^^ ‘the Levite,’ 
which means in all probability ‘ the priest’ (for, so 
far as the tribe was concerned, Moses was also a 
‘ Levite ’), but it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source. In any case, nothing is there related of 
him except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (Ex 
4i4ff. 27. 30 5 iff. etc.), and that he supported him 
during the battle with the^ Anialekites {17^^^*)- 
Even in connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 32^®'*) there is no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Aaron. On the ccmtrary, the assistants of Moses 
at the covenantai sacrifices of Ex 24® are simply 
young men of the children of Israel, while the 
guardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraimite 
Joshua (Ex 33^’), who frequently appears else- 
where also as servant and attendant of Moses. 

Leaving Aaron, then, out of the question, ^ye 
have still, indeed, one passage from E (Ex 32^^) in 
which, although the text in its present form is 
plainlj^ mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Levi in recognition 
of their fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
people. But, seeing that in the same chapter we 
have a parallel narrative to <|uite a difiepnt effect 
from the pen of the Jahwist, it is impossible to say 
whether in Ex 82-^ we have a strictly historical 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a his- 
torical explanation of the origin of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

The story of the covenantai sacrifices (Ex 24^®-) 
quite gives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
lowed long - established usage. And this will be 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal prescriptions, but old familiar custom, decided 
the practice followed in matters affecting ^ the 
cultus. Even in the monarchical period priests 
were still unneeded for the offering of sacrifice; 
the same usage as had been followed for other 
gods or ‘ demons ’ was equally capable of applica- 
tion to the cult of Jahweh. This does not forbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orallj^ handed 
down under his name. But what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question wdiether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of oracular com- 
munication. At all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Am 5^® (perhaps also Jer 7^^) the existence 
of the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wanderings is flatly denied. This passage can 
hardly be explained, with Marti {Gesch. der israeL 
Religion^, p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to jahweh were abandoned, those were perhaps 
offered which were peculiar to families and clans, 
but were not meant for the God of the whole body. 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 

* According to Stade and others, the figure of Aaron is 
utterly unknown to the older stratum of J. 


might have retained their tribal and househc Id [ 

gods without seeing in this any repudiation of the i. 

claims of Jahweh. But, while it is not impossible - 1 

that a syncretism of this kind still continued to pre- \ 

vail for a considerable time, it must always have t 

appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwism 
as a culpable abuse. 

2. As to religions festivals, the only one that ; 

can be taken into account for the Mosaic period is 

the Passover (see above, p. 62Pf.). The other 
principal festivals, in the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point by their 
agrarian character to a Canaanite origin, 

3. As in the cultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the m'iaZ of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a body of definite prescriptions, but the power 
of custom — custom, it is true, upon which from 
the first an ever-increasing influence was exerted 
by the religious uniqueness of Jahwism. When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
‘ It is not wont so to be done ’ (Gn 34^, 2 S 13^*-^), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
‘ because it is unworthy of Israel and their God, 
because it is an abomination in the sight of Jahweh 
which He will not let go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must be recognized that Moses him- 
self, in the course of his long-continued judicial 
activity (cf., on this point, the very instructive 
mirrative of Ex [E]), especially at Kadesh or 
*En-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
both in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards codified in the Book 
of the Covenant go back directly to him. But in 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4. There is one question, however, which we 

cannot pass by in silence. If none of the rest of 
the legal contents of the Pentateuch can be witli 
certainty traced back to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue be attributed to him « 

— having regard to the strength and the unanimity s 

of the tradition which require this assumption ? j 

Now, the ‘ unanimity ’ of the tradition must be * 

left out of the question so long as it is still dis- 
puted whether in addition to the two Elohistic [E] 
or, according to othei’s, Deuteronomistic recensions 
of the Decalogue in Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistic one in Ex 34^^'2®.* The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to be supported by 
the fact that it contains almost exclusively cere- 
monial, not yet ethical enactments ; these last, it 
is alleged, could not have originated in this form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. But this Jahwistic Decalogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Jahwist 
had essentially the same Decalogue as the Elohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, after it had been 

S ’.ven in Ex 20, have introduced it once more in 
X 34, and so he filled up the consequent gap witii 
ceremonial prescriptions which can be recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the question still 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not be traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 

* This, as is well known, was already maintained by Goethe in 
his essay ‘ Das Zweitafelgesetz ’ (1773), and is held at present by 
the majority of critics. Regarding the Decalogue of Ex ‘20 and 
Dt 5 , the view has come to prevail, thanks to Kuenen, Stade, 

OomiU, etc., that it helonged to the Judsean recension of the 
Elohist CE2]; so also Staerk (Das Deuterommium, Leipzig, 

1894), who maintains, further, that the Decalogue of E 1 is dfs' 
persed throughout the so-called Book of the Covenant. On the 
other hand, according to Meisner (Der Dekalog, Halle, 1893) 
and Baentsoh (‘Exodus u. Leviticus’ in Nowack’s Hdkom., 

Gottingen, 1900), the present form of the Decalogue emanate* 
from the Deuteronomic pen (D), and was only subsequently 
transferred from Deuteronomy to Ex 20. Likewise Uarti (Gesch. 
der israel. JReligim*, p. 174) holds that the Decalogue was ‘in 
any case drawn up in the Tth cent., perhaps in the cirdea 
influenced hy Isaiah.’ 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the very striking difference in 
extent between the two tables of the Law : the 
first (namely the five Commandments, according to 
the method of reckoning adopted by the Reformed 
Churches, down to and including that of respect 
to parents) containing 146 words, the second^ only 
26. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first five Commandments 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the great 
difference in regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the 
Deuteronomistic colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to ascribe the whole to the 7th 
century. For this colouring does not aftect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned. 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to who from our infancy are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But it is not difficult to 
show that originally it was not the question of 
morals but of regard to rights that occupied the 
foreground * AU th e Commandments may readily 
be subsumed under the prohibition : ‘ Thou sh-alt not 
do violence to (1) what belongs to God (His sole 
right to worship, His superiority to any earthly 
form, His name, His day [as the type of all His 
other ‘holy ordinances’], His representatives); 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his 
most precious possession], his wife [as next in 
preciousness], his goods and chattels, his honour).’ 
It is only in the last of the Commandments that 
another point of view makes its appearance, 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
the property of one’s neighbour. Thus the climax 
is reached of the ascending scale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table— in the advance from sins of 
act to sins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view which emphasizes the 
non-ethical aspect of the Decalogue is specially evi- 
dent in connexion with the prohibition of adultery. 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our catechisms 
are wont to explain the matter, t but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh- 
bour’s rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion of adultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind ; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man’s sexual 
intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin was plainly 
regarded in the earliest times more as a damage 
to one’s rights (notably, for instance, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transgression. 

In view of ail this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Moses himself a primi- 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already 
BU}>pUftd by A. Menzies (Serrnons on the Ten Commandtnents^ 
London, 1S88), according to whom the Decalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sociallife. 

t So, e,g., Luther : ‘Wir soUen Gott fiirchten und liehen, dass 
wir keusch und zuchti^: leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
j'eglicher sein Gemahl hebe und ehre ’ (‘ We are to fear and love 
God by living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
man is to lo v e and honour his wife % 
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for the formidable difficulty presented by the pro- 
hibition of the of images. Down to the 8th 
cent, no one appears to be acquainted with so 
categorical a command that images of J ahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to Imld that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or tliat Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments ? The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* tie refers the 
command against images to the 7th cent., hut 
seven of the commands of the Decalogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘ I, Jahweh, 
am your God.’ We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when he discovers no such affinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it m/iist he regarded as a product of the 
current of ideas initiated by them ; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the different 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined {&.g, in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-counbiymen, and when he transforms 
the ‘coveting’ of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriating of owmerless property, alleging that 
in the OT it is only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been rightly urged 
by Wildeboer t against Eerdmans that in this way 
tl'ie deeper moral sense of the Decalogue is de- 
graded, and the whole reduced to a mere scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian necessities of the 
common life of Bedawin. 

The result of the above discussion is that the 
hlosaic origin of some rudimentary form of the 
Decalogue (apart from the command against 
images) does not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again w^e must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any case, the religious and moral significance and 
the germinal poVer— we might almost say the 
power of expansion — of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not lessened if we must place it, not at the first 
beginnings but in tlie later stages of development 
of "the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its structure, 
which in the first table shows an advance from 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
document which has a good title to he regarded, 
even by the Christian Church at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Charta for the guidance of the 
religious life. 

III. The Religion of Israel in Canaan 

DURING THE PEE-PROPHETIC PERIOD.^ 

i. Tee Sources. — For the periods with which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 
later sources, but now we have at our command 
records of considerable compass, which enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy. The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart from the very 
ancient Song of Deborah, did not^ assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. 1 b.C.}. For, in the first 

* ‘ Oorsprong en beteekenis van de tien woorden * (in Theol 
TV/dscAnyi, xxxvii. p. ISff.). 

t ‘ De Dekalog’ (in Theol. Studien, 1903, p. 109ff.). 

i Of, Oh. Piepenbring, ‘ La religion des H6breux l’6poque 
des juges * m Revue de VEistoire des Religions, t. xxvii. 1 ; F. 
Seyriiig, Die dltisrael. Religion in den ‘ Helden^eschiehten* d^ 
Riohterbuchs, Hamburg, 1892 ; 0. H. Toy, ‘The pre-Prophetio 
Religion of Israel’ in Sew World, 1896, p. lasff. 
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place, all tlie evidence is in favour of the sup- 
position that during the whole of this period the 
moral and religious viewpoint was a fixed one; 
and, secondly, the date when the traditions were 
finally committed to writing must not be con- 
founded with the date when the oral tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jail wist cannot be brought down at latest beyond 
the time of Saul, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistic written source was not composed 
till about B.C. 850. The same remark applies to 
the so-called hero - narratives of the Book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
‘great judges’ (Ehud, Deborah, Bara^:, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson), and to the same category with 
which belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg 9 and in the Appendix, 
chs. 17-21 (although it is true that chs. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision). ^All these 
written sources— -after various more recent com- 
ponents have been sifted out — give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro- 
phecy. 

As a source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul and David, which, 
now interwoven with many later — notably even 
Deuteronomistic — elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. But what we have said is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called ‘ Jerusalem 
source ’ in 2 S 9-20, which reveals so intimate an 
acquaintance wdth the course of events, and shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in IK 1-11 contain a great variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
writing prophets, Amos and Hosea, important 
backward inferences may be drawn as to the con- 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

ii. The Conception of l. That even in 
this period we can speak at most of henotheism (see 
above, p. 625^ f. ) but not of absolute monotheism, 
would be sufficiently proved by the constant in- 
clination of the people to Baal worship (on which 
see below, § iii.). This tendency assumes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or the 
baals). If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated as a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwism, but at all 
times strenuously combated by them, this con- 
tention would be opposed to a number of clear 
statements. "What was combated at all times was 
the worship^ of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the belief in their existence. When in Jg 
Jephthah bids his messengers say to the king of 
the Ammonites, ‘ Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?’ he 
only gives expression to a notion which was self- 
eviclent to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlies the language of 1 S 26^®, 
where David regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jahweh as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as well as the sphere 
of worship of the particular god extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven within 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service. 

It is true that the worship of a god upon foreign 
soil is not absolutely excluded. According to 1 K 
IF Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place of sacrifice for Chemosh, the god of the 

* Probably, by a confusion, for for everywhere else 

Chemosh appears as the god of the 


MoaWtes.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v.^^®'-) a lapse on the part of Solomon into 
idolatry, into which he was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probability, what is in view here 
is— what to the original narrator was quite an un- 
objectionable procedure — the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
ancestral god. Such a desire on her part would 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on the 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
God of the land would be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered whereby the worship of a 
national god upon foreign soil was rendered pos- 
sible. Earth was brought from his land to the 
foreign country, in order thus to he able to offer 
sacrifice^ to him on his own soil. Thus Naanian 
the Syrian (2 K 5^) asks from Elisha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
henceforward to offer neither burnt-offering nor 
sacrifice to any other god but to Jahweh alone. It 
is quite clear that Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony with the belief of the Israelitish naiTator. 
But, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
power of a national god in his own land is irresist- 
ible when it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimonj^ borne to it in 2 K 3‘^^. The 
‘ fierce anger ’ which comes upon Israel after Mesha 
has sacrificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, who after such an 
oftering cannot remain inactive, but drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for us to 
explain this^ result very naturally on the ground 
that the besiegers lost all courage through fear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view of the narrator and his contem- 
poraries. 

2. But if, in view of all this, the question for 
this whole period is not whether Jahweh, the God 
of Israel, is the only God, the question arises all 
the more, what special significance He had for His 
people. As we have already (p. 631^ f. ) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
‘Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel is the 
people of Jahweh,’ always comes out when we 
have to deal with action on the part of a number 
of the tribes, if not the whole of them, 

{a) This is the case almost exclusively in war. 
There the name of Jahweh is the connecting 
link which brings the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm, and leads them to 
victory. He is the war -God, Jahweh, whose 
commander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Gilgal 
(Jos 5^2®'’) ;t who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, p. 628 f.), causes the walls of Jericho to 
fall down (Jos 6) ; and after the battle of Gibeon 
rains great stones upon the fleeing Canaanites 
(lOH). ■\Yith peculiar energy the joyful confidence 
in Jahweh as the real leader in battle meets us in 
the Song of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praises of Jahweh (Jg 
5 !if. 9 . 11 His dwelling-place on Sinai to 

hasten by Mt. Seir to tlie battlefield. He was the 
true leader in the fight, for the inhabitants of 
Merozare cursed ‘because they came not to the 
help of Jahweh, to the help of Jahweh among the 

* This statement) alone iprohably belongs to the original text ; 
the rest here, as in 2 K 2313, is Deuteronomistic or stiU later 
expansion. The LXX has in part a different text. 

t The narrative now breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
The close may have been deliberately suppressed because it 
contained a different explanation of the name ‘Gilgal" from 
1 that given shortly before m 69. 
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heroes’ (v.-®) ; on the other hand, ‘from heaven 
fought the stars, in their courses they fought 
against Sisera ’ It is specially worth noting 

with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on such 
an occasion it is the unconditional duty of the 
diffeient tribes to take the field with Jahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyric on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service ; and, on the^ other 

hand, the bitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (vv.^"^"^’^). And the concluding verse once 
more lays the strongest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enemies of Israel are on that very account 
the enemies of Jahweh, hut that glory and happi- j 
ness attend on those who choose Him — 

‘ So must all thine enemies perish, 0 Jahweh : 

But those that love him are as the rising of the sun in 
his strength.’ 

The belief in a personal presence of Jahweh in 
decisive battles does not present itself , however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Song of 
Deborah. Apart from passages according to wdiich 
He accompanies Israel into battle in the train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 6281)? David still declares, 
after his first decisive victory over the Philistines : 
‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break through (the dam),’ 2 S 6^® ; and 
before the second battle he receives from Jahweh 
this oracle; ‘When thou hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the haha trees, set out ; 
for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slaughter 
in the camp of the Philistines ’ (v.^^). 

Even if many usages which Israel practised in 
war, and \vhich gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious function, date 
from the times of Polydemonism, and were origin- 
ally evoked by regard to the ‘ demons’ (see above, 
p. 62P), there is manifestly no longer any conscious- 
ness of this in the period with which we are now 
dealing. Israel’s wars are the ‘wars of Jahweh’ 
(Nil 2P^). The acts of consecration and the 
restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
1 S 21^^*. The priest is prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so-called shewbread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ‘vessels’ 
(ie., probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
puts aside the fear that he and his companions 
are wanting in the purity required towards Jahweh. 
It was to Him then expressly that the consecration 
of the warrior was due. Even in Deuteronomy 
(23» (10) ff.) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the camp, which in all probability 
have a Polydemonist motive, are in (^*5) based 
simply on the ground that ‘Jahweh thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to give up thine enemies before thee ; there- 
fore shall thy camp be holy.’ 

(6) Again," as regards the frequent mention of 
the execution of the ‘ ban ’ (cf. above, p. 619^ f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of human beings and of 
spoil is purely for the honour of Jahwmi. So in 
Jos 6“^ and especially 1 S 15®® where Samuel 

in the sequel executed the ‘ ban ’ upon the Amale- 
kite king Agag by hewing him to pieces ‘ before 
Jahweh’ (as one devoted to Jahweh) in Gilgal. 

(c) The circumstance that during this period 
the character of Jahweh as the war -God is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God, 
explains why now, for the first time, we make 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, is originally connected with this side 
of His character, namely Jahweh Z^ha^dth (hii«;ts). 


That Zehd'oth is the plural of zahd^ ‘ host,’ and thus 
sigiiihes ‘ hosts’ or ‘ armies,’ is generally admitted. 
It is equally recognized that ‘ J ahiveh Zebd'oth ’ is 
simi>ly an abbreviation for the complete formula 
^Jalmeh ’MldhS Zebd’uth,' or, with the article, 
^Jahiceh ’£l6hS haz-ZchtCuth,* * * § i.e. ‘Jahweb, the 
! God of Hosts.’ t But now, what species of hosts 
I is meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
What was oviginrdli] meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more com- 
prehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
The controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘ hosts ’ is 
to hosts of ‘ demons,’ t or to the heavenly hosts 
{i.e. the angels), § or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel. II 

(a) It is probable enough, in the light of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important r61e was more or less 
consciously attributed to the ‘ demons ’ in war as 
well as elsewhere. But tliat, after the adoption of 
Jahwism, Jahweh should have been treated simply 
as the leader of the ‘ demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts’ in this sense should have been 
employed even by the prophets without scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconceivable. For 
genuine Jahwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith in ‘ demons,’ and hence we 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a quasi* 
official recognition of the latter as would he implied 
if the explanation we are examining were correct. 

((3) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them ancient, can be called in favour of 
the conception of an angelic host surrounding 
Jahweh. In this category we must not, indeed, 
include passages like 1 K 22^^. For ‘the whole 
host of heaven’ which the prophet Micaiah beheld 
on the right and the left of Jahweh is no more a 
war host than is ‘ the host of the height ’ in the 
very late passage Is 24^h But in Gn 32® (®) (E) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as belong- 
ing to a camp of war ; the ‘ leader of Jahweh’s 
host’ in Jos 5^®^* can only mean the leader of a 
host of angels ; and the horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha (2 K 6^^) are plainly driven by 
warrior angels. 

(7) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the circumstance that the plural ^^ehcv'bth, in ail 
the 26 passages where it occurs outside the Divine 
title, never stands for the host of heaven, IF but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (Ex 7*^ 
12^^''*^ etc., down to the late Ps 44^® (®) ‘Thou goest 
not forth with our armies’) ; and it would surely 
be strange if zebd^Cth had a different meaning only 
in the collocation ^ Jahxoeh Z^bWbthJ 

* Of.j on the different collocations of the word in the Divine 
name (including its reproductions in the hXX), the exhaustive 
sjmopsis of Lohr in his Untermichungen zum Buck Amos 
(Giessen, 1901), p. 37 ff. 

t Such a shortening must be assumed even if the fuller for- 
mula, as Lohr holds, took its rise only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analogy of ‘ Jahweh, the God of Israel ’). 

t So already Wellhausen(‘Ski 2 ! 2 en und Vorarbeiten,’ v. 77) and 
recently again Schwally (‘Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,’ 
p, 5), only that the latter will have it that the special reference 
IS to the ‘demons’ of war (the ‘wild host which rages in w'ar 

along with Jahweh’)* 

§ So most, following the example of Ewald (Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, ii. 339), who supposed the new name to have 
been once proclaimed by a great prophet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been gained. The same interpreta- 
tion has been recently upheld afresh bv Borchert in SK, 1896, 
p. 619ff. 

li So already J. G. Herder (in Geist der hehraisehen Poesie) 
and others ; then, after the view which refers the expression to 
the hosts of angels had long been the prevailing one, E. Schrader 
in Jahrbiicherfiirprot. TheologU^\%1h, p. 316 ff.; and, recently, 
esp. Kautzsch in art. ‘Zebaoth ’ in PBB 2 xvii. p. 423 ff., and in 
1886, p. I7ff. 

^ IF This, on the contrary, is everywhere represented by the 
singular zdhd ; even in Bs IO 321 and 1482 the plural form is 
demonstrably due to error. 
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But why— as Delitzsch asked years ago is it 
that the Divine iiaiiie Jahweh ZUhWdth is^not found 
in the very period when we should most naturally 
look for it', namely, at tiie time of the Exodus and of 
the conflicts with the Canaanites ? Instead of this, 
the title first meets us in 1 S P as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh ! Now, it is quite 
true that the complete absence of the name in the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Judges would be very 
surprising. But^ Klostermann {GescMckte Israels^ 
p. 76) has made it in the highest degree probable 
that the name Jahw&h Z^bWoth was, at least in the 
case of the Hexateuch, removed from the text by 
the hand of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the sense of the pro- 
hibited star-worship). Thus in Jos 3^^* in place 
of the strange expression ‘ the ark with the law of 
tlie Lord of the whole earth, ^ surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formula ‘ the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts’; and in the LXX {Kvptqp 
(ra8o.d)d) expressly witnesses to the reading Jahweh 
Zebd'oth. 

Another objection to our interpretation is raised 
by Borchert, who argues that all the passages in 
which zcbcduth means the hosts of Israel belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source of the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not of military hosts but of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even apart from 1 K 2^ where mb' of h in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
probability to an earlier source) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people as a military body, 
whether on the march or in camp, ranged in fixed 
order about the sanctuary (cf. especially Nu 2). 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 
usage the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 
is designated mbd in the singular, does not pre* 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 
originally as a designation of earthly hosts. This ^ 
view finds a very strong support in 1 S 17^®. When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, ‘I come 
in the name or Jahweh of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel,’ he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the ua,m.Q Jahioeh Zeba'bth^ which, 
witliout this, must have remained unintelligible to 
him. 

But, if we abide accordingly by the interpreta- 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of Israel 
Avho are to put their trust in battle in Jahweh (as 
in Jg 5-^, 2 S 5-*^* as their true leader and cham- 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
Jahweh Zebd'dth is originally the war -God as 
represented by the sacred Ark.i That the ark itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. 6281). 
But now, when we find that, of the 11 passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahweh 
Zehd'bth occurs, no fewer than 5 stand in a 
direct or indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot be accidental. Cf. 1 S P* Jahweh Zebd' 6th 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located ; 4^ 
‘the a.rk of Jahweh Zeha'oth.' But one of the 
strongest evidences may be found in 2 S 61 It is 
iriie that the original text of this passage has 
sutiered corruption, as is shown by the difierent 
form in the parallel 1 Ch 13®.J But to strike out 
the ^ohole sentence after ZehWdth is quite an un- 

* In Eudelbach’s Zeitsehrift fur die gesammte lutherische 
Theologie und Kircke^ 1874, p. 217 ff. 

t This connexion was already sugg^ested by Vuilleumier ^art. 

‘ Le nom de Dieu Jahv6h-gebaoth ’ in liemie de TMol. et de Philos, ^ 
April 1877, p. 302) ; it was established in detail by Kautzsch (Joe,, 
cit. above, p. 636t» note il). 

t On the difficulties presented by the present text, and the 
numerous attempts that have been made to emend it, cf. 
Giesebrecht, Lie altteit, Sehdtzung des GottesnaTnens (Konigs- 
berg, 1901X p. 132fE. 


justifiably violent procedure. Bather may we con- 
clude that here in any case it was stated that ‘ over 
the ark the name of Jahweh of Hosts was named,’ 
ue, that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as the war-God, being the representation 
and the pledge of His presence. And when, in 2 S 
6^1 David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war-God. Again, in Fs 24^1 
the designation of God as ‘ Jahweh of Hosts ’ (!1 v.®, 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campaign. 

(5) While convinced that the above is the true 
interpretation of Jahweh Zebd'dth as an original 
appellation of the war-God represented by the 
sacred Ark, we do not mean to deny that another 
conception gradually established itself in the lin- 
guistic usage, to such an extent that in many 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. Tliis is shown even by the sta- 
tistics of the employment of the expression. Of 
the 278 passages in wliich Jalrneh ZebeVuth (so 234 
times) or another combination with Zeba'oth occur, 
there are 19 in the Historical books (11 in Samuel, 

5 in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets ; 

3 in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel) ; 15 in the 
Psalms (in the first book only Ps 24^^; 14 in the 
second and third books) ; while all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books. Even if 
amongst the last named tliere are a few which 
might point to Jahiveh Zebd'oth as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instances. On the contrary, the 
addition Zebd'oth plainly attached to it the 
notion of the supramundane power and glory of 
Jahweh. It is manifestly so in those passages in 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ‘holiness,’ i.e. (in accordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted being of Jahweh, as in Is 6^. How 
this change of signification is to be understood is 
not possible to say with certainty. Only so much 
is clear, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the mysterious darkness of the ady- 
turn of the temple, its former connexion with the 
yvar-God, Jahweh Z^jd^oth^ must have vanished 
from the popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-inspiring majesty of this God must 
have come into the foreground. It remains, how- 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now tlie 
hosts of angels and perliaps also (at least in later 
times) of stars came involuntarily to be substituted 
for the earthly hosts, so that, finally, the idea of 
Ruler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the title Jahweh ZBbd'dth, In this way we could 
explain most sim{fiy the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance of the occurrence of 
Jahweh Zehd'bth in the Book of Ezekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 
purposely avoided it because it was capable of 
being misinterpreted as a justification of star- 
worship. 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this : Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre-Prophetic period, tend- 
encies towards overcoming the initial crass concep- 
tion of the bodily form of God, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realm of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spiritualize it ? Now, it is an undeniable fact 
that the clothing of Jahweh with a body is a 
practice that still extends into this period. This 
1 is proved by the Jaliwistic passages Gn 3®^* and 
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Igiff. * Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided affirmative, and there 
are even various methods of distinguishing between 
the transcendent, unapiuoachable, real being of 
J ah well and the passing appearances which do not 
completely exhaust His being. 

To this category certainly belongs the maVahh 
Jahweh or ‘ angefof Jahisreh’f in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this theologwmnon should have 
the same sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament— a course to wdiich they were^ driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
‘angel of Jahweh’ is undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly distinguished from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he could be also so distinguished in 
all the earlier passages. $ In reality the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh ’ is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, ^a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,’ distinguishable from Himself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression ‘angel of Jah^veli’is not infrequently 
suddenly exchanged for the simple ‘Jahweh,’ is 
very simply explained. The designation ‘angel 
of Jahweh’ is necessary wherever he comes (par- 
ticularly in conversation) into direct contact with 
men, whereas the simple ‘Jahweh’ is sufficient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate from men or at least unseen by them. 
Althougli in some passages this condition of things 
is obscured by touches of the redactor’s hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable.! So 
in Jg 5^^ ‘ Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jahweh 
[addressing Israel], because they came not to the 
help of [the invisibly present] Jahweh.’ In like 
manner, in Gn the God who speaks to Hagar 
is always called maVakh Jahweh, whereas, accord- 
ing to v.^b Jahweh Himself has heard her affliction, 
this being a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
quite in the spirit of the narrator when in v.^^ 
Hagar discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, in Gn 21^^®' (the Elo- 
histic parallel to the Jahwistic narrative of ch. 16) 
it is God that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
angel of God that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
etc. And if m it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
'personal, mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act of the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. But it is to be observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 

* In Gn ISiff* there are now, indeed, as has been shown by 
Kraetzschmar {ZATW, 1897, p. 81 ff.), two recensions of the 
same narrative combined. According to t^e earlier of these, 
Jahweh Himself appears, accompanied by two angrels ; accord- 
ing- to the later (the ‘plural source’) three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Himself abides in heaven (cf. esp. 1924). 

t The E source of the Pentateuch remains even here true to 
its principle of avoiding the namg ‘Jahweh,* and says jjut in 
uite the same sense) maVakh ’Mlohim (Gn 21i7) or maVakh 
d-’Eldhim, ‘ angel of God ’ (Gn Sl^, Ex 14^9). 

t The monogrraphs on the maVakh Jahweh from this stand- 
point have, of course, now ceased to possess interest. The 
correct view is represented especially by Kosters (art. ‘I)e 
mal’ach Jahve’ in Theol, TijdschHft, 1875, p. 367 ff.). Only, he 
goes too far in seeking to explain all appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 28^* 322(1)) in pre-exilio passages as 
self-manifestations of God. 

§This frequent interchange of ‘Jahweh’ and ^maVakh 
shatters the (at first sight very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the ^ angel of Jahweh* is the necessary conse- 
quence of Jahweh Himselfloeing supposed to have His dwelling- 
place at Sinai. Enthroned there, He might he supposed incap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time. But this is a 
false assumption. On the contrary, where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also active, but it is only His form of 
manifestation that is visible and avdibU. 


ancient theologuvienon has already taken place. 
In J the angel of Jaliweb evidently meets Hagar 
at tlie well personally and in human form ; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her ‘ from heaven.’ 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahv’eh is thus, if not exactly dropped, forced 
into the background. Tiie same is true of Gn 22^^ 
[wliere maVakh Jahimh, occurring in what is 
otherwise an uninterrupted Elohistic narrative, 
can be only a variant for maVakh ^EloMm, due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perliaps by the redac- 
tory addition in v.^®, wliich also speaks of the 
angel of Jaliweli]. In Gn (E) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob ‘in a dream,’ so that here 
too any allusion to direct personal intercourse is 
avoidea. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden- 
tifies himself with the God of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jaliweh in the form of the 
angel. In the story of Jacob’s wrestling (32-'’^’^*) 
only a * man ’ is spoken of ; but the latter appears 
to be thought of also as maVakh Jahiveh, for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares (v.^^), ‘ God have I seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with my life.’ — 
We encounter the maVakh Jah weh again in Ex 3^. 
Here he appears to Moses as a flame of fire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must he due to a redactor that in the 
Elohistic addition to the Jahwistic v.^®- (‘ Jahweh 
saw’ — analogous to Gn 2H'^ ‘Jahweh heard’), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that calls 
to Moses from the bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction there is not the 

slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may be explained the remarkable interchange of 
‘ Jahweh ’ or ‘ God’ and ‘ angel of Jahweh’ in Nu 
22‘-2-35^ The latter opposes the progress of Balaam 
^yy 22. 24. 26) . 1^,0 is seen by the ass and 

at last by Balaam himself (v.®^ ; it is he that 
speaks to Balaam (vv.^^* and the latter replies 
to him (v.®^^). On the other hand, ‘ Jahweh’ gives 
the ass the faculty of speech (v.^’®) ; He opens the 
eyes of Balaam (v.^^ cf. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 2H^) — both examples of far-working effects 
of the power of Jahweh. 

In Jg 6^^-, again, we have, according to v.^^, a 
personal manifestation of J ahweh. This is called 
maVakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv.^^* ; 

but even in vv.^'** the LXX read maVakh Jahweh, 
and no doubt this was the original reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jg 13®®^- the angel of Jahweh, whom the parents 
of Samson took at first for a man of God, is in- 
tended to be an appearance of Jahweh Himself ^ as 
is shown not only by v.^®, but quite expressly by 
v.22^*. The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is Hos 12^^* ‘Jacob con- 
tended with God, he contended against a Divine 
manifestation {maVakh),^ etc. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 
passage which underlies his reference (see above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
maVakh J ahweh are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of Gn 48^® (E), Jg 2^v^ 
2 K p. 15^ and in the mention of the angel of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of cloud in J) in 
Ex 14^9^ 0J1 ]y[ai 31 see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above described pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given offence to the religious sense. But this 
offence was not summarily removed by transform- 
ing the maVakh Jahweh into a created angel ; on 
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the contrary, men still held fast to a representation | 
of Jahweh, although with a stronger emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and Jahweh 
Himself. Under this head fall certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think of a maVahh Jahioeh in the form 
described above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex ‘ Truly I will send my * angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared. Take ye 
heed of him, and hearken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellious against him, for he will not forgive your 
transgression ; for my name is in him.’ This last 
expression means nothing else than ‘for he is a 
representation of my being’ (see below, p. 640^U.), 
and is not to be weakened, with Ewald and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents God 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
to speak in His name ; on the contrary, he is him- 
self essentially Divine. We shall presently see, 
however, that the ‘ name’ of God is not so directly 
identical with God as could be said of the maVetkh 
Jahiueh. In the same sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 23-^ we are to understand also 32^^ and 
33^ [read again, with Luc., ^my angel’]. For in 
33^- ® it is said of God Himself that He cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to destroy such a stifi-necked people. Per- 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (2 S 14^^* 19‘^® ; on the other hand, 1 S 29^ 

has ‘ like an angel of God ’). The expression is too 
general to permit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Tekoa would hardly 
.nave ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
‘.he wisdom of God Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahweh which is not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the other hand, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
in 2 S 24^® is a creature angel, for Jahweh com- 
mands him to leave oft* his work of destruction. 
The case is similar in 1 K 19^ (cf. v.®) and 2 K 19®® 
(Is 37®®). Finally, in Ps 34® (7) 35®** ‘vve have perhaps 
simply the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 
God). 

The theologumenon of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is 
wholly wanting in the pre-exilic prophets ; and in 
Zee 1^^®^* 3^*®^'*, where it reappears after a long 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the creaturely 
character of this ‘ angel of Jahweh,’ For he prays 
to Jahweh, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission (F^) ; 
he is met by ‘ another angel ’ (2'^ ; and again in 

3® [where. In view of v.^, read * and the angel of 
Jahweh said’] he is once more expressly distin- 
guished from Jahweh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zee 12®, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ stands 
in parallelism with ’Elohtm ; but the latter term 1 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Jahweh, but stands for ‘a supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self -revela- 
tion of Jahweh in the ‘ angel of the covenant ’ of 
Mai 3^, seeing that he is named immediately after 
‘ the Lord,’ i.e. Jahweh. In reality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
guished from Him. 

(b) Closely akin to the ‘ angel of Jahweh,’ in its 
original sense, we have sometimes the ‘ face (d'^ 
panim f) of Jahweh,’ i.e. simply Jahweh Himself 

* The Massoretic text has ‘an angel’ (as in Nii 20 ^ 6 ); but 
doubtless we should read, with the Samaritan text and Lucian’s 
recension of the LXX, ‘m?/ anger (mardfcM). Of. even the MT 
of V.23 ‘ JB’or mine 'angel shall go before thee,’ etc. ; and Gn 
247*40, where we already read, ‘He shall send his angel before 
, thee.* , , ' ■ ' " , • ■ 

t A remarkable light is tiirowa upon this peculiar designation 


as personally present, although (like the maVahh 
Jahweh) in a form of manifestation which does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, the prin- 
cipal passage which treats of this theologumenon, 
namely Ex 33, has not been preserved entire, and 
hence its interpretation is dillicult. In the text 
(y.sff.)^ which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, God declares that He cannot 
[personally] go up in tiie midst of the people, else 
He should have to consume them. Israel is much 
disturbed at this announcement ; but at God’s com- 
mand the people put oft* their ornaments, while He 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presence. 
After V,® there must have been (from the pen of E) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
y.L The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence. When, 
now, in J’s parallel (v.^^“*) God, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
replies (yJ^), ‘My face shall go [with you],’ this 
cannot, in ft at opposition to E, mean ‘ I in my own 
person.’ That is to say, J, as well as E, must have 
had in view something secondary, some partial 
representation of the mil being of Jahweh, whether 
he, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani- 
festation of God in the form of the maVahh Jahweh 
was before his mind’s eye. It is to Ex 33^^, beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made in Dt 4®^ and Is 63®. 
In the latter passage the present text speaks of 
‘the angel of his face {pantm).’ That would mean 
the angel in whom His pdnim, the manifestation 
of His presence, was found. But we should cer- 
tainly read, with the LXX, ‘No messenger or 
angel [read "I'x], but his face, saved them.’ 
Here, plainly, pdntm, as the proper manifestation 
of Jahweh, is opposed to messengers and angels, 
who are quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of Is 63® cannot have regarded the pdntm 
of Jahweh as absolutely identical with Him, else 
he would surely have said simply ‘ Jahweh, he 
saved them,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ In 
three other passages th^pantm of Jahweh denotes 
His appearing to execute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel (Ps 2F® (®)), or upon Israel itself ( Ps 80^^ d®), 
La 4^® ‘ The angry glance of Jahweh hath scattered 
them’). 

(c) To the category of forms of Divine mani- 
i festation belongs, further, the ‘ glory (I'mi Icdhdd) 
of Jahweh.’* It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can be adduced of the currency of this 
theologumenon as early as the pre-Prophetic period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1 S 4®‘^, kdbod 
appears to be a designation of J ahweh who dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
dift'erent category from the hdhdd in all other pre- 
exilic passages. In the latter the hdhdd is the 
manifestation-form in wJiich Jahweh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel ; it stands, above 
all, for the brightness which streams from the cloud 
surrounding Him. It may be that here, too, there 
was originally a connexion with the thought of 
the storm - God who appears in dark lightning- 
flashing clouds (so, probably, still in Ex and 
Dt 5®G-®)), but the hdhdd may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially in 1 K 8^^ II 2 Ch 7b 
where the hdhdd of Jahweh in the form of a 
[bright] cloud fills the newly built temple). On 

by the circumstance that in Carthag-inian inscriptions the god- 
dess Tanit very frequently receives the honorific title ‘Face of 
Baal ’(pen^ Bdal), personal (as it were, incarnate) repre- 
sentation of the Deity in general. 

* A very thorough examination of the history of this notion 
will he found in von Gall’s Die Berrliehkeit Gottes: eine 
hibUsch-theologUche Gntermcfmng uusgedehnt uber das AUe 
Testarnmt, die Targwme, Apokryphen, Apokalypsen tmd dm 
ATew Testament, Giessen, 1900. 
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the other hand, in Is 6^ (and so also in Nu 14-^^*, 
Hab 2^^, and often in the Psalms, a.g, 19® 72^^^) 

hahod appears to stand in a much wider sense for 
the manifestations of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence which are displayed in ail parts of 
the earth. 

Quite a different sense attaches to the kahOd of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40-66 and in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Here it is plainly the 
form itself in which Jahweh becomes visible, and 
not simply the temporaril^r assumed veiling of His 
real being. This kabod shines like hashmal * (Ezk 
pn. ) j it rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (3^®), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the threshold of the 
temple, so that the temple is filled with the cloud 
[whicli veils the kdhdd], and the fore-court with 
the brightness of the kctbdd of Jahweh (9'^ lO'*). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (10^®^*, cf. 
also 3®® 8“^), it leaves the city and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives during the period of judgment 
and desecration (11®-^-). Thence, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the kahCd as a figure 
shooting out rays afar is found, although in a 
somewhat diflereiit form, in the Messianic glimpses 
of Is 40-66. According to 40® it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken ; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re- 
turning band. On the other hand, in 60^^* the 
kciMd of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven) ; in 59^® (H the ‘name of Jahweh,’ 
see telow), again, and in 66’^^* kahOd may stand, as 
in Is 6® etc., for the glorifying of the majesty and 
omnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the kaMd of Jahweh present 
in Ezk 1-11 and in ch, 43 recurs quite clearly in 
the Priests’ Code, naturally without the connected 
notion of the clierubim-chariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud ; but to the 
eyes of Israel it presents itself as devouring Are 
( Ex 24^«- ; cf. also Lv 9®®^- , Nu 16 20®- ®). In Ex 
40®"^^- and Nu 17^ [16^*®] the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and signal of the kabOd of Jahweh 
which appears^ immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the discussion of the 
‘ Glory of Jahweh ’ in vol. ii. p. 184 ff. 

Ail the theologumeiia we have just described are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight and com- 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, wdiich is 
alone accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the inadequacy of all comparisons, and 
yet these cannot he dispensed with so long as the 
human mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and influence proceeding except from a bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Hence it marks a consider- 
able advance on the old notion of the maVakh 
when in the theologumena of the pmim 
and the kdbod of Jahweh the thought of a human 
form is kept as much as possible in the hack- 
ground. Even if Ezekiel (1®®^-) still ventures—in a 
supplementary sort of fasliion— on a comparison of 
the kcibdd of Jahweh with the human form (‘a 
likeness as the appearance of a man,’ v.®®; ‘from 
that which appeared as his loins,’ v.®’), in Deutero- 
Isfiiah and the Priests’ Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of a man. The only images 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra- 
mmidane and mysterious being of God are fire 
(which is, as it were, the least material element) 

* According to the LXX and the Vulgate, this word 
fitandij for eLeetron^ that i«, an amalgam of gold and silver. * ‘ ' 


and the more than earthly brightness which pro- 
ceeds from it, and which is rendered tolerable to 
the human eye only by an enveloping cloud. 

{d) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to speak of a theolognmenov ^ whicli likewise aims 
at distinguishing between tlie immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
‘name of Jahweh.’* Tlie modern mind finds it 
hard to realize the profound meaning which a 
person’s name possessed in the eyes of men, includ- 
ing the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebrecht 
[lx, p. 94) rightly defines a name as meaning, 
according to the ancient conception, ‘ a something 
parallel to the man, relatively independent of its 
bearer, but of great importance for liis weal or 
his woe, a something whicli at once describes anc 
influences its liearer.’ He supports this defini 
tion [\h. p. 6811’.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
peoples and religions. But wliat is true of a 
human name is true also, mutatis mutandis^ of the 
Divine name. To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use it in 
invocation ; and invocation has, according to primi- 
tive notions, a real etiicaev, giving to tike invok- 
ing party a land of power over the name invoked, 
so that he can compel its aid. This explains wdiy, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, Ijst it might be abused 
through being invoked by an improper partjr.f 

Now it is self-evident that in the OT, in the 
numerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of Jahweh’ 
is introduced in various connexions, such crass 
and superstitious notions as underlie heathen 
magical formulas are entirely absent. The con- 
ception of God found in tlie l^rophets (including 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law- 
book) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly purified religious and ethical 
standpoint. But, on the other iiand, Giesebrecht 
is certainly right in declaring tlie (almost univers- 
ally) current explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ in at least a great number of in- 
stances, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to explain the ‘name’ as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri- 
butes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves foi 

Cf. Giesebrecht’s monograph, Die alttest. Schdtzung de$ 
Gottennamens wnd ihre o’engionsgeschicIifMehe Grimdlage 
(Konigsberg, 1901), which is at once thorough-going, and opeiifl 
up a number of new points of view. 

t A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
in Gn 32^0 and Jg In both passages the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for such is originally meant) declines to give its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance. It may be, 
again, that in the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jahweh’s name * in vain ’ meant originally that men were not 
to compel action on the part of the sacred name by invoking it. 
So, too, Am (JO is best explained, with Giesebrecht (p. 128), as 
expressing a dread of provoking the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further by uttering His name (of. also Consideration is 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesebrecht (Friede fur Babel 
nnd B'ibel^ Konigsberg, 1903, p. 41), that the abstract notion 'el, 
‘ deitv,’ is employed so frequently in personal names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec- 
tion to the Divine name, which might not be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from ail 
quarters by Giesebrecht, p. 38, note 1 ; see also Fi,. 2 er, 
Golden Bough\ i. 4cQZ ft. 

With the magical and at the same time irresistible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked D^^■iue name is plainly connected the 
firm belief in the terrible power of the mr>n>. Thins Ahimelecb 
succumbs to the curse of Jotham (Jg 9“<^- 5”>') ; Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother’s curse by pronqtt restitution of the 
money he had stolen from her ; and' his mother at once removes 
the curse by pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh is invoked (Jg 17 ifl-); the curse of Elisha ‘in 
the name of- Jahweh’ brings summary destruction upon forty* 
two chfidren (2 K 224). 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of frequently employed expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
{e.g, when we read of proclaiming, praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God) ; there are 
even others W'here the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to as a com- 
bination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of tlie Divine name is spoken 
of, such as calling ujion, profaning, blaspheming 
the name, or putting it [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nu 6-'^, Ps 129^). But there remains a very large 
number of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from being satisfactory, 

^ ield no sense at all — passages in which the name, 
in short, appears to be identical with the person 
of God. This applies where such expressions as 
‘ fear,’ ‘ love,’ ‘ honour,’ ‘ confess,’ ‘ trust in,’ ‘ wait 
for,’ are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of Jahweh present to help is 
here thought of, is evident from such instances as 
Ps 20^1^1 (‘the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee!’) (‘through thy name we tread down 
our foes,’ cf. 118^®'^^) (‘help me, O God, through 

thy name,’ cf. 124^), Pr 18^® (‘a strong tower is the 
name of Jahweh’).* 

If in the above passages the ‘ name ’ is really a 
personified ‘power placed side hy side with the 
proper person of Jahweh’ (Giesebrecht, lx, p. 66), 
tills throws a clear light not only upon the above 
(p. GSO^*-) cited passage Ex (‘ My name is in 
liim’), but also upon the expressions just noticed, 
such as ‘call upon, praise, thank, the name of 
Jahweh.’ They refer not to the name ‘Jahweh’ 
as the pronunciation of certain sounds, but to the 
‘power’ which has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like Ps 54® ^* (‘ I will declare 
to tlie praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it is good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
would be quite unintelligible. 

All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be- 
come the very numerous passages which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem, Favourite 
forms of expression with Deuteronomy and with 
tlie Deuteronomic redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahweh ‘causes’ His name ‘to dwell’ in 
the temple, or ‘ sets ’ it in the place chosen by Him, 
or that ‘ a house is built for his name,’ so that now 
He is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (2 K 23^'^, 
2 Ch 33“^). It might be supposed that this applica- 
tion of the ‘ name of Jahweh’ took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the purified 
Prophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent Jahweh and His eartlily forms of mani- 
festation. But that this was not so is shown by 
Ex 20^S which stands at the very head of the Book 
of the Covenant : ‘ In every spot [more exactly, 

‘ at every place of worship ’] where I will cause 
my name to be remembered [i.e. simply, ‘where I 
wnl cause my “ name ” to be honoured as a mani- 
festation of my being localized there ’], will I 
come to thee and bless thee. ’ W e are thus entitled 
not only to regard the theologtmienon of the ‘ name 
of Jahweh ’ as one of the most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of Jahweh and His more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion-forms— analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahweh—but to carry it back even 
fco the pre- Prophetic period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
magical e&esLOj of the name must have played^ a 
more important r61e than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ‘name’ in expressions 

* The most striking instance of this usage would be found in 
Is 3027 (‘ The name of Jahweh cometh from afar, glowing is his 
anger,’ etc.), if the text has come down to us correct. 
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that had become quite current, had no longer any 
clear consciousness of its once deeper signification. 

4. All the above-described attempts to distin- 
guish between the real being of Jahweh and His 
forms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 
seeking, even during this period, to realize a con- 
crete presence of the God of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ‘ beholding the 
face of Jahweh.’ f Although this expression may 
have come afterwards to he employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Is 1^^), it 
certainly referred originally (like the extremely 
frequent ‘before Jahweh’) to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ‘ stroke the face of Jahweh or of God,’ 
which had at first a literal sense, was afterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of ‘propitiate 
God or beg His favour.’ As images of God we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pesel (^p§) 
or carved image and the bull-figures (prohibited in 
Judah), but also the 'ephdd and the th'dpMm, 

{a) The pesel was a Divine figure, originally 
carved from wood or hewn in stone, for the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head. At first distinguished from 
thft molten image (npsD massekhah), the word comes 
at lasr to be used also of the latter (Is 40^® 44^®, 
etc. ). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of account all those passages in which pesel 
Ipesilim, with tlie same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the image of a heathen god (Nah et 
al.). There are many passages, however, in which 
pesel means an image of Jahweh ; and such a carved 
image appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably with allusion to Israel’s bull woVsliip) is 
already prohibited in the Jahwistic section of 
which Ex 34^^ forms a part. Even if the prohibi- 
tion of the pesel in the Decalogue (Ex 20^**, Dt 5®) 
extends to images of Jahweh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalogue (or at least the pro- 
hibition of images) originated later than J — a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into the mon- 
archical period, continued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at least to be employed as a means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, it is an image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by th.Q pesel Z 
of Micah (Jg 17®^*), seeing that it was procured 
with a sum of money that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Micah’s action, but simply 
to give an account of the origin of the cult of the 
Jahweh-image at Dan (cf. 18^*^^*). 

{h) The ^ephod (iiaiv*) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘ something thrown over^ (as applied 
to a garment it answers to the German Uberwiirf 

* Among these may also be included in a certain sense the 
* spirit of Jahweh or of God’ ; on which see below, pp, 653, 656^ f. 

t It is simply a correction made in dogmatic interests (in view 
of Ex 3330), when already in the LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, hy means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly con-- 
ceivable, the beholding of the face of God is transformed, into 
an ‘ appearing before the face of God.’ In Ex 3423 and Bb 
(and hence also Ex 2317, where the Samaritan text still off'^rs 
correctly the accusative sign ‘bK instead of ••!?^) read (‘let 
him behold’) for nXT (‘let him appear’); and in Ex 3424, Bt 
3111, Is 112 read (‘to behold’) for (‘to appear’). 
Even in Ex 2315 3420, where the passive (in the sense of ‘my 
face shall not he seen’) might be possible, we should probably 
read the activeliTj^ (‘ they shall behold ’). 

t The ‘ molten image ’ named along with the pesel is, in all 
probability, a mistaken addition, and so is the t^oplhMn coupled 
with the 'ipMd in v.® (in the other recension of the narrative). 
In 1830t’. only a is spoken of. 
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or tJherzug); coupled with had, ‘linen,’ it stands 
for the ‘waistcoat’ (see vol. i. p. 725'^) worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(IS 2^® worn by the youthful Samuel, 2 S 6^“* by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests’ Code, 
finally, the 'ephdd (without had) is the ornamental 
‘waistcoat’ of the high priest, in which is the 
pocket witli the sacred lots, the Urim and Tlium- 
mim (Ex 25^ and esp. 28^^* )• The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain ^ephod 
in every instance as = ‘ waistcoat ’ or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jg expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an "epMd, and 
‘ set’ [it is the same word, that is used else- 
where of the erecting of mazzehdth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it cannot be a ‘waistcoat ’ that is in 
view ; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, out of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahweh constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Book of Judges, it is true, vie'ws his 
conduct differently (v.^'^**); ‘All Israel went ^ a 
whoring after it,’ i.e. practised idolatry wdth it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the hphdd as a Divine 
image, only that to him such an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstances, by the prin- 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Jg 17® the ^epdihd, being parallel to the pesel of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 641'^, 
note t)y L nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds good of 1 S 21^*^ (^), where every- 
thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a garment ‘ behind the ephod,’ 
as hanging upon the w^all behind the image of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In Tike manner the ^ephod of 1 S 2^^ 
148* [here correcting the text by the LXX] 23<^* ® 
30"^ is the portable image of JaWeh, wdiich the 
priest brings forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, because it was required for the obtaining 
of an oracle from Jaliweli. It is nowhere indicated 
that the ^epIiOd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots 'would 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
image, and thus as it were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result w'as accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. That such an employment 
of the image of Jahweh w^as still viewed as quite 
unobjectionable, is shown by Hos 3^ w^here the 
prophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with all the requisites for a normal 
political and religious life, including 'ephdd and 
teraphim. 

Now, it may naturally he asked how the Divine 
image and the priestly ‘ waistcoat ’ could be desig- 
nated by one and the same name.* The view that 
'ephdd stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or casing of an image of wood, clay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to Is 30^^ where 
the certainly equivalent feminine foimi ^dphuddah 

* Th. U. Foote, in what is in itself a very thorough and in- 
genious monograph, The Ephod: its Form and Use (Baltimore, 
1902), denies that there is any distinction between *eph 6 d and 
’ephdd bad. The latter expression, since 13 in the sense of 
‘ linen ’ is unproved, he explains as= ‘ ’ephdd partis [virilis],’ and 
the *e 2 }h 6 d itself as the container of the sacred lots, a kind of 
pocket which may have been developed from the primitive 
loin-cloth. Foote arrives at this result (although he himself 
recognizes images in the tirdphim so often associated with the 
’gjpAtfd) by a q^uite artificial and untenable exegesis of Jg 82?, 
1 S 2110 , and other passages. Moreover, if the ’Bph 6 d 
nothing but a pocket for the sacred lots, whence its sharp con- 
demnation in Jg 827b, and the bold alteration of the text m I S 
1418 , where, in place of the objectionable [so still the 

LXX], the Ark— wholly impossible here—is inserted in the MT? 
The only explanation of this is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of the *Bph 6 d in those passages was stifl well 
known, and on that account gave offence. 


stands parallel with zippdi, the metal casing of 
carved images. Yet it is a question whether 'ephdd 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine image (cf. Jer 10*-^, Ezk 16 ^ 8 )^ 
From this, as the most precious part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we might assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a pocket 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28^^’-) the objection- 
able 'ephod could be wholly^ ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garment with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c),Not only the 'ephod but also the Ur&iMm 
(D'sn^) should'doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity — for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23“** and 
Zee 10^, the word terdphim, in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer- 
tainly so in IS taken as the designation 

of only one image ; tliat is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pluralis majestatis, as happens 
frequently with such words as 'ddontm, hedlim, 
and usually 'eloMm. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. The connexion with the r^phd'tm, or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. All that is clear is that the terdphim is 
.related to the 'ephod in the same way as the image 
of a household god is to the more official image set 
up in a ‘ god’s house ’ and attended, to by a priest. 
That the terdphim is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by the case of the terdphim 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn which 

the latter calls ‘ my god ’ (w.^o- ssj . ^nd by Ezk 
2126 ( 21 )^ where the king of Babylon consults the 
terdphim at the crossing of the roads. In all other 
passages it is quite to understand terdphim 

to mean an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with the 'ephod, in Jg 17® I S 

(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
human-like form), and Hos S'* (again coupled 
with the 'ephod ; see above). The circumstance 
that in 1 S 2 K 23'-^ and Zee 10^ (where the 
terdphim appear just as in Ezk 2F®, as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a ferd 2 :)Mm is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre- 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between images of Jahweh and images 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the tirdphim 
represented a survival’ of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can he adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 614 fk), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any Image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
kind of image 'we have proof, above all, in Ex 2P^ 
There we read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free in the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost before [the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en- 
trance. In view o*f the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Book of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of Jahweh as the witness of this sym- 
bolical transaction.f In like manner ‘ God ’ in 22^ 

* Mention should he made here of the suggestion of Schwally 
(Semii. KriegsaUertilrmr, i. 15) that the priest, when giving 
oraeles, himself put on the the clothing of the idol, 

that the knowledge of the god might thus be transmitted to 
him.:' , , 

t That ’ilbhim in this pas^e cannot be understood, accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning ‘judges’ (as repre- 
sentatives of GodX is proved by Lt 1617 where, in the otherwise 
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migM also be understood of a terdpMm ; but there, ! 
as well as in the reference is more likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 

From the above we conclude, then, that the 
^ephdd and {at least from the monarchical period) 
the UrdpMm as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the pre-Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as Hosea (S'*), until at last they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(cf. below, p. 679*^ ff.). 

{d) Finally, the golden hulls set up by Jeroboam 
at Bethel and Dan were intended as images of 
Jahweh, and not as heathen images. It mighPap- 
pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 13® et al.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to the Deuteronomic redactor of the Books 
of Kings (cf. 1 K 12“‘®^*). In like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32^®^*, which belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
calf which had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.® proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked upon as a grievous olfence on the part of 
Aaron ; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
‘ the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discovering in it one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 K 17^^^*)* 

The question whether in the pre-Prophetic 
period all those different kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as fetishes^ cannot be answered right off 
by a Yes or a No. The plurality of images (so in 
particular also the official bull-figures at Bethel 
and Dan) would naturally lead of itself to a dis- 
tinguishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations. But only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orders, there would be a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His image, just as in the Roman 
Catholic Church distinctions are made by the 
people between different images of the Mother of 
God in regard to their miraculous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic Prophets to their con- 
temporaries, that they * bowed down to the work 
of their hands,’ must have been no less applicable 
in the pre-Prophetic period. Half unconsciously 
men changed, like the heathen (Ro 1®®), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Before closing our discussion of the con- 
ception of God, it may be fitting here to touch 
briefly upon the few passages that speak of angels 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain half ^mythological which had 

already taken their place in Jahwism in the pre- 
Prophetic period.* 

(a) The belief in supramundane and at the same 
time almost independent powers shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn 6^*"*, a passage 
with a strong mythological colouring, which be- 
longs to the older stratum of J. The h^uM ^Uohtm 
[lit. ‘ sons of the gods,’ but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of ^eloMm ox 
numina (just as heui nibftm Aoo^ not mean ‘ sons 
almost identical text, the reference to ’^oMm is omitted. The 
Deuteronomist, in fact, quite correctly understood the reference 
to be to an image of J^weh, and suppressed it on that account. 
Again, in Ex 220' 27 (9. 38) and I S 225 has no other sense 

than that of * Deity,* 

* Cf . Kosbers, art. ‘ Het onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
angelologie onder Israel* in Th6ol. Tijdachr, 1876, pp. S4ff., 
llSff.; A. Aeherhard, art. *<3ottes Umgebung nach den vorexi- 
lischen Schriften* in Sehw&izer Theol. ZeiUehr^ftf 1902, p. 
I93ff. 


prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
neot m)] appear here, if not as full-blooded popular 
gods^ in the sense of polytheism, yet as standing 
outside the realm of J ahwism as a kind of demi- 
gods. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 
Greek mythology. But it must be added that 
Gn is the only passage of this kind. The hen$ 
UoUm are mentioned elsewhere only in Job 1® 2^ 
38'^, where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate beings is onaVakh, ‘messenger,’ ‘angel.’ 
Of course we here leave out of account the above 
(p. 638 f.) described theologumenon of the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh or of God.’ To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jahweh may have 
belonged, according to the pre-Prophetic popular 
belief, the ‘men’ who accompany Jahweh on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19’* after parting from 
Jahweh, they are first called ‘angels’] and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 24’^* Nn 20^® 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
rrutVahh Jahweh is not remote), and 1 K 19® ; 
further, the angels of Gn 28^^ (E) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
as unwinged]) ; and the troop of angels of God 
(Gn 32® (2) [E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of Mahanaim (‘ camp ’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33‘^, the ‘holy myriads’ 
may probably refer originally to the attendants 
of God at theophanies. In addition to these few 
passages from the Pentateuch there are in the 
older strata of the Historical books : Jos 5^® (J ?), 
where the leader of the [heavenly] army of Jahweh 
meets Joshua ; and 2 K where the fiery horses 
and chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
angels. The ‘ destroying angel ’ of 2 S 24^®, who 
at the command of Jahweh smites the people with 
pestilence, is evidently thought of, not as a pro- 
fessional ‘ executioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
by God^ to carry out His judgment in this par- 
ticular instance. In 1 K 22^®, again, in the vision 
of the prophet Micaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
celestial deliberative assembly. Quite a peculiar 
position is occupied here by ‘ the spirit,’ who, in 
the light of the whole context, can be only the 
personified spirit of prophecy. Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33® [if the text be 
correct] ‘holiness’ refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
world and their belonging to God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of God (1 S 29®) 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels. — Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jahwism proper. It is 
to be noted, moreover, that the most characteristic 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
28^®) or a vision (1 K 22^®, 2 K 6^’’ may also be 
included in this category). 

(6) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the seraphim (Q'^i^). Although mentioned only in 

■ " * According to the oldest form of this narrative, as cornea 
out plainly in 18i-2.i04fi, jahweh alone appears to Abraham. 
Offence is naturally taken at this hy a later recension, which 
is now skilfully interwoven with the earlier one, and whicJi 
intafoduoes three men or angels in place of Jahweh, 
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the vision of Isaiah (G^), they appear there as well- 
known beings, so that the belief in them may 
certainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetic period. 
Puriiished with six wings, they offer around God’s 
throne antiphonal praise in the Trisagion; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, pd 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
They are thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can he taken in earnest is that which 
traces it back to the singular sdrdph. This word 
means properly ‘serpent’ (Nu 21®, Dt 8^®), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origin- 
ally serpent - formed creatures — embodiments, in- 
deed, of the serpent -like lightning - flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the case of the 
seraphim of Isaiah, the six wings may be regarded 
as all that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
logical form. Moreover (probably long before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v.®), 
which would be inconceivable in a serpent’s mouth, 
but from the hand (v.®) and the speech of the 
sardph (v."^). It may be noted, finally, that here 
again in Is 6 it is a vision that is recorded. 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubim {Iier4bim, or D'nn|, sing, kerilh) 

belong originally to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymology’ of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, kerub is from the same root 
(Sanskrit gribh, * grip ’) as the Greek ypif, 

‘ griffin ’ ; according to others, it is due to a 
transposition of the consonants of relcdh, ‘ chariot ’ 
(cf. Ps 104®), from the root rdhab, ‘ ride ’ or ‘ drive ’ 
(see below). The most probable derivation would 
be from the Assyr. ]citr€hu (plur. kuruhi)^^ ‘ great,’ I 
‘ strong,’ if it could be proved with certainty that I 
the winged bull-colossi with human heads, found 
at tlie entrance of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
kurubi. 

Ail the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they al’ways imply the near- 
ness of God, or at least indicate a sacred spot. 
But there are evidently two quite distinct under- 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined into one [hence even the name kerHh 
might have a double etymology]. According to 
Ps 18^^ (cf. also Is 19^) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud which serves Jahweh 
as His chariot [or which, originally, He rides as a 
horse ?].t The other sense of the word heriih is 
that of a guardian of sacred spots. To tliis cate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden \i,e, according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 

* Cf., for the special literature, Rosters, art. ‘De Cherubim’ 
in TheoL Tijdsckr. 1879, p. 445 ff. ; Triebs, Veteris Testamenti 
de Cherubim doctrina, Berlin, 1888; J. Nikel, Die Lehre des AT 
•iiber die Cfm'uhim und Seraphim [Wurzburg' dissertation ; full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Breslau, 1890 ; J. Petersen, Cherubim, 
Giitersloh, 1898 [account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther downwards]. 

t Instead of one cherub, a number of cherubim appear in 
1 S 44, 2 S 62, 2 K 101® as bearers of God or of the Divine throne. 
Of these passages the last cited can scarcely have any other 
meaning, especially as there Hezefeiah prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against Assyria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh. In a similar connexion ‘ He that 
sitteih upon, the cherubim’ is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Ps 802 (i) 991. On the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1 S 44 and in 2 S 6^ the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cherubim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, w'hich are first men- 
tioned in the Priests’ Code (Ex 25i8ff.). According to the 
latter (Nu 789), Jahweh speaks to Moses from this lid, ‘ from 
between the two cherubim,’ i.e. He has His proper dwelling- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of IS 44 and 2S 62, because in both 
these passages there is express mention of Jahweh’s relation to 
the sacred Ark. It is impossible that any of the above passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solomon (see text 
»bove) set up beside the sacred Ark. 
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place of God] ; and also the huge cherub forms, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
in such a way that with their outstretched wings 
they filled the whole space (1 K 8®^*). So also i 
the carved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 K and vessels (7®®* ®®) of the temple 

indicate the near presence of God. Hence tliey 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(Ezk 4H®**’‘), as well as in the sanctuary which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the curtains and the veil 
(Ex ®^), imrtly as two golden figures, with their 
faces turned towards each other, placed on the lid 
of the sacred Ark (25^®^^'- ; cf. preced. ooL, note t). 

It is hard to say what form we ought to attri- 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 

In Ex 25^® they have only one face each, whereas 
in Ezk each has a man’s and also a lion’s 
face. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (1®^*). Here 
each of the four cherubim has four faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 10^^, quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 10’, if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text ; but not from 3^^ 
where for we should read cnii (‘ when the glory 
of Jahweh lifted itself up ’). A comparison of all 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
of only two diflerent bodies.* At tlie same time 
it can hardly he doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Baby lono- Assyrian origin, although they 
need not have been first borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it. is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinary cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyrian winged hulls or lions with a human head 
or the human forms with a bird’s head. All that 
appears to be certain is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezk 1 and 10 (with all their additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid beings. The most important point to 
notice is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a griffin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the hearer of Jahweh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from 9® 

(where the whole appearance is included in the 
singular ‘ cherub ’) are the bearers of the 

crystal plane on which the throne of Jahweh rests ; 
by means of the wheels, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot- throne of Jahweh. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount of the gods amongst stones of 
fire. Here a direct borrowing from a mytholo- 
gumenoji of the East, as well as a partial affinity 
with Gn 3^^, is unmistakable. It should be re- 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purpose of comparison (with the king of iyre), 
while the cherubim of chapters 1 and 10 belong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple and 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hence they can in no case be reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 

ilL SYNCEETISM BBTWBEN JAUWEU AND TEE 

Ganaanite Baal. Defeat of Baal tbrougb 

JAEWEE^S BEING FINALLY LOCALIZED IN 

* This conclusion is favoured also by the circumstance that 
they are compared by Philo and Josephus with the sphinxes. 
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Canaan and coming to be conceived of as 
Cod of Heaven . — l. Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty highly civilized 
people, wliicli had long ago adopted the settled 
form of life, was skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine - culture, and in consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
latural than that Israel should seek to compete 
with the Canaanites in the above-named industries. 
True, the transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was accomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
be regarded as a faithful picture of tlie conditions 
that prevailed during the earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the 
settled with the nomadic life ; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur- 
ing of flocks evidently still plays an important 
rdie along with the cultivating of the soil. The 
necessity of learning the finer arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites — and that in 
constant association with them — would of itself 
suffice to explain numerous Canaanite influences 
upon the conduct and the habits of thought of tlie 
Israelites. But there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(ft) In the first place, tlie land into which Israel 
penetrated had belonged from times remote to 
anotlier god who, in various forms, was wor- 
shipped at the different sanctuaries of the country, 
and whose rights as owner no one at first dreamt 
of contesting. To Israel, as to every other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in- 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (or gods) of a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istence is not therewith ended. The thought, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the baals) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the Israel- 
ites so long as they were able only with diffi- 
culty (as is shown by Jg P IS^®"- etc.) to main- 
tain their position in the land side by side with 
the Canaanites. In view of all this, it was ^er se 
self-evident that Baal, the god of the land, was 
to be regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly, 
(b) But, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture itself was viewed 
as a branch of the cult of the god of the land, or at 
least as part of the religious customs and usages 
which are traced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitious 
care. This view finds an instructive exposition in 
Is 2823ff., 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably draw is 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on his soil, in the 
midst of his people, who were ill affected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was — at least for a length of 
time— shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel- 
lectual and religious leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai religion : ‘ Jahweh— and 
Jahweh alone — is the God of Israel.’ We may 
infer that there were, judging from the energy 
with which the struggle against Baal was after- 
wards undertaken, and which implies a continuous 
maintenance of exclusive Jahwism. There are, 
however, no testimonies to a struggle main- 

tained at every period with the worship of Baal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn between the Canaanite Baal, who 
was quite early superseded, and of whom there is 
no further trace even in the ancient records of the 


opening monarchical period, and the Tyrian Baal 
imported by Jezebel and Atlialiah, against wffiom 
a violent storm of opposition at once arose. But 
this would be to disregard a very trustw^orthy 
wdtness, whose testimony is to quite a different 
effect, namely Hos <2^ When the prophet here 
reproaches his countrymen with going after their 
lovers [the baals], wdio were supposed to have 
bestowed upon them bread and w^ater, wool and 
ilax, oil and ‘drinks’ (v.^^(^‘'^) vines and fig-trees), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of the 
cult of the Tjuian Baal, but of an ineradicable 
delusion of the people winch can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea — that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom : ‘ she know'eth not 
that it is I [Jahw^eli] who have bestow^ed upon her 
the corn and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in abundance — upon Baal hath 
she expended it’ (Hos 2^^(^)). It may be that the 
complaint of Hosea applied in a much larger 
measure to the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. But, in any case, it fuimishes a very 
notable testimony to the tenacity with which the 
belief in Baal as the god of the land and the dis- 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people.* 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture wiiich the Beuteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (cf. esp. 2^^^-) sketches of the 
religious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him — from 
the standpoint of the 7th or fith cent. B.C.— no 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
complete apostasy from Jahweh, the God of tlie 
fathers (Jg 2^^). It is the anger of Jalnveli, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of their foes to wdiich He gives them over, 
that (according to this view) first bring Israel 
to reflexion and a return to Jahweh. But the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to Jahweh in all 
matters affecting the people as a w'hole (so, for 
instance, especially in w^arj cf. above, p. 636^); 
while, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Baal, the god of the land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
offerings that were his due. Such conduct is not 
to he viewed as pure idolatry, and still iess^ as 
polytheism; it is simply a species of syncretism 
which aims at satis^ing, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religious needs. In like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the local cult of the pre-lslamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
partly in some usages incorporated with Islam 
itself. 

3. In the long run, however, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became impossible : 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources we can still 
trace pretty accurately the long process wffiich led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 

* Surviving traces of this notion are discovered by Schwally 
(Seinit. Krkgsaltertiimer, i. 8111) in such legal prescriptions as 
that newly planted fruit trees were to be left untouched for 
three years, but in the fourth year their fruits were to be 
dedicated to Jahweh (Lv 1923ff. ; cf. Dt 206 , where a similar rule 
is supposed to hold of vineyards); that a field was not to be 
reaped to its very edges (Lv that a forgotten sheaf was 

not to be fetched from the field, and that in general all glean- 
ing w'as to be dispensed wdth (Dt 2419^.). in all these usages 
it is supposed that there w^as an intention of propitiating the 
‘ demons ’ and baals (cf. what was said above, p. 617i>f., about th« 
sacrifices offered to the s^irim). But here again, as elsewhere, 

' it is very questionable whether Deuteronomy (not to speals: of 
Leviticus) has still any consciousness of fWs meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the andent custom is 
now grounded only on considerations of hiunanifey (the care of 
widows, orphans, and £f^nm). 
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baals by Jaliweli, at least so far as the better 
portion of the people were concerned. 

(a) One of the most essential factors in achiev- 
ing this result was unquestionably th& localizing of 
Jakimh in Canaan^ especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz- 
ing process was by no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Jahweh on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
maVakh Jahw&h (see above, p. 638 tf.). But the 
latter came and went without its being possible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling-place. The sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, nay represented (cf. above, 

]}. 62S f. , the presence of Jahweh. But the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahioeh Zeba^oth, the war- 
God, who had nothing to do with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of J ah well continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jahweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg 
We may perhaps leave out of account Dt 
33*-^^*, Hab 3®, and Ps 68^ as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Jg 5“^, while Dt 33^*^ (‘the dweller in the 
bush’) suffers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
But there is still left 1 K 19®^* as a positive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at ‘ IJoreb the mount of God.’ 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of ^ 
the monarchical period. The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by {Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jahweh afforded by David’s victories, naturally 
involved a lowering of the prestige of Baal more 
and more— -nay, in many places its complete anni- 
hilation. To this was added the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively : like 
that of Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6'^^ 8-^), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, then the tent for it in 
tlie city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solonion, which no doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Phoe- 
nician ones). All these spots, where Jahweh alone 
was venerated, could not fail to familiarize men’s 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan. And thus it was only the last step to- 
wards the complete localizing of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as such, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were expressly brought into relation with 
Jahweh. Jahweh thus becomes simply identified 
witli Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could be done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
a real proper name, but an appellative=‘lord’ or 
‘owner,’ so that it could serve equally well as a 
designation of Jahweh. 

The surest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 
place of Baal is to be found in the employment of 
Baal in the composition of Israelitish personal 
names (possibly also in a number of place-names 
[so certainly in 2 S 5^]) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahweh* Thus we ^nd Jerubba'al 

* Later g-enerations were so unable to comprehend this that 
(],u-ol:)abi\- with reference to Hos 2i7f.) for Baal they substituted 
dther JbJl, ‘ God ’ (so in the family of David, 2 S i Oh 38 
MiadcC for Bdeliada’ of 1 Oh 147), or bosketh, ‘ shame." So, in the 
family of Saul, BshhcCaly * man of Baal’ [so still in 1 Oh S33 939], 
becomes Ishbosheth [2 S 28ff.] ; M&r%ba!al, *man of Baal" [so still 
in 1 Oh 9^0, whereas in 1 Oh 834 ■^he objection is removed by 
the form MMbbdaly ‘opponent of Baal"}, becomes Mephl- 
hoahath, (?) ‘despiser of Baal’ [2 S 44 gm 218]. On the other 
hand, •/ erubba* al (prob. ‘ he who contends for the lord " [?>. 
Jahweh]) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
as Israel [the very artificial interpretation in Jg 6^* takes it 
as a surname afterwards giver- to Gideon, whereas the pro- 


(tbe real name of Gideon), Eshba'al, MerihdGil 
(descendants of Saul), Beeliadci (one of David’s 
sons); cf. also 1 Ch 12''^ BJeliah, ‘Jah[weii] is 
Baal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where Baal w^orship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which by 
itself appears very strange to us,^ but which finds 
its analogies in all popular religions which have 
images of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally one particular god ; but, as his 
images became localized in different lands and 
sanctuaries, he was correspondingly broken up as 
it were into different deities. This is proved by 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name of a place is added to tliat of Baal {e.g. 
Baal-JPeor, Baal-Ifermon^ etc.), or where we have 
some otlier distinguishing mark {e.g. BaaUertth, 

‘ Baal of the covenant’ ; BaaUzehuh^ ‘ the fly-Baal,’ 
etc. ). So also Milcom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites, and Melkart 
the city-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg 2^^ 3”^ 10*^ etc., and even 
in Hos IP, a worship of ‘the baals’ is 

spoken of. But the same differentiating process 
was applied also to Jahweh when He (or His images) 
stepped into the place of Baal, or had even new 
places of worship assigned to Him. The proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
given to particular altars or places of worship of 
Jahweh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of this place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba (Gn 2P®) is 
called Jahweh "‘El '6ldm (‘the God of primeval 
time ’ ? or ‘ the eternal God ’ ?) ; He who appears to 
Jacob at Lnz is called ^El Bethel^ ‘the God of 
Bethel’ (3P® 35’); the a] tar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is called ^EloM Israel, ‘ El, God of 
Israel’ (33^°); that which Jerubbaal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahweh shdUm, ‘Jah- 
weh is safety’ (Jg 6^^). When, finally, Absalom 
declares (2 S 15’^*) that he must go to IJebron to 
discharge a vow to Jahweh, he evidently means 
to distinguish the Jahweh of ^ebron from the 
Jahweh of Jerusalem. Presumably, a sacrifice 
offered at the far older place of worship at ^febron 
was believed to have greater efficacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. 

The whole process of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syncretism between Jahweh and Baal, presents 
itself to us as already accomplished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 12 ft'. These have not a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the land ; all the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
are already consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahweh) by tlie building of altars (Gn 12’* ® 13^® 
26“® 33^*^) or the planting of a sacred tree {21^). In 
two instances (12® 28^^^*). indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred-, 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Israel it dates from the 
occasion when Jahweh came upon the scene as the 
nnmen loci, and manifested Himself to Isrs-el’s 
ancestors. 

{b) In all this we have not as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very simply the per- 
manent triumph of Jahweh over Baal in the 

bability is rather that it is the latter name itself that should be 
regarded as a surname], Jf 7i 8^9. as Qiff. ; but cf. also 2 S 
where we have the form Jerubbesheth for Jembbosheth, The 
LXX retains Baal in the text, hut neius this to be read 
a,{<rx(ivy} {:=:bbsketh, * shame’). In no other wa'r can we explain 
the presence of the feminine article in rij BaaX o»f Eo 114 
(= IK 1918). 
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capacity of tlie latter as god of the land— namely, 
the introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a 
God enthroned in heaven. This implies of itself 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above all earthly powers, but above all local 
divinities. From heaven Jahweh looks down and 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at 
least, in the first instance, of His people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all tlie associated blessings of the soil ; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

According to the view just presented, this con- 
ception of Jahweh did. not make its way all at 
once, and still less did it penetrate the lohole body 
of the people; side by side with it there con- 
tinued to prevail for long an ill-defined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. 626^) or at Canaanite places of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweh as a God of heaven can be discovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by passages where a difterent 
view appears to be presented, simply because the 
narrative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3®, 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God’s 
dwelling-place, but, according to the same source 
(J), Jahweh comes down from heaven [the context 
permits of no other meaning] to see the Tower of 
Babel (11'^*'^). He sends down destruction from 
heaven from Jahweh (192-^, see above) ; He is called 
‘ the God of heaven ’ (24^, v.® ‘ the (Jod of heaven 
and earth’). In the E source the idea of Jahweh 
as the God of heaven has so completely^gained the 
ascendency that even the maVakh (cf. 

above, p. 638 ff. ) calls from heaven (2H'^ 22^h where 
‘Jahweh’ instead of ‘Elohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted w.^®‘^®). In 28^^ (E) the 
ladder upon which the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God. Hence Jacob 
(v.’"^) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate of heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the cult of Baal 
was gradually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweh at , the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
growing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at first to be violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel [i.e. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.C.) 
the worship of Baal comes upon the scene once 
more, and in such force that we almost receive the 
impression that Jahwism had then to engage in a 
life -and -death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (1 K 19^^) 
that the altars of Jahweh had been thrown down 
and His prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was left, and that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
that the number of those who had remained 
loyal to Jahweh amounted to 7000, there are 
otlier points on which our judgment must be con- 
siderably modified with respect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy from Jahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 K 
16‘^*), Tlie names of Ahab’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, ’Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria maj’’ be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s builaing of a Chemosh sanctuary upon 
the Mount of Olives (see above, p. 635). The 
bloody persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is 
expressly (1 K 18^ 19-) laid to the charge of Jezebel 
alone ; it is at her table that the 450 prophets of 


Baal * eat (18^^). Ahab chides Elijah as the author 
of a famine, but he does not seek his life. On the 
contrary, he did sincere penance (2P^^') when 
Jahweh’s decree of rejection on account of the 
judicial murder of Naboth had been announced to 
him by Elijah. From 1 K 22*^^* (the closing period 
of Ahab’s reign) it is evident that a very large 
number of Jahweh’s prophets as well as Micaiah 
ben-Imlah h ad been 1 eft unmolested. N oteworthy , 
further, is the judgment of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2 K 10^®. All this, indeed, does not 
imply that Ahab was not seriously blameworthy 
in conniving too much at the conduct of his un- 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
was the real aim of Jezebel’s conduct. In view of 
the complaint of Elijah (19^^) about the throwing 
down of Jahweh’s altars, it looks as if she sought 
to destroy the cult of Jahweh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place — in short, to intro- 
duce a change of religion. But this appears im- 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Elijah 
(see above), and especially in view of 2 K 10^®. In 
the latter passage (in the last days of Jezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of Jahweh wor- 
shippers is assumed alongside of the worshippers 
of Baal, otherwise Jehu would have had to extir- 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the whole 
nation. According to v.^i, however, the wor- 
shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is doubtless 
to be explained on the ground that they, with 
Elijah at their head, offered the most violent 
opposition not only to the according to Baal of 
equal rights with Jahweh, but even to the intro- 
duction and spread of his cult at all. Their acting 
in this way is an evidence that, at least on the 
part of thinking representatives of Jahwism, the 
syncretism that formerly prevailed had been com- 
pletely overcome, and that their conscience had 
been sufficiently quickened to apprehend the full 
meaning of the principle, ‘Jahweh alone is the 
God of Israel.’ And they rightly recognized, in 
that form in which syncretism was sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger. Now 
it was no longer a question of long-established 
local divinities, in whose place Jahweh could be 
put without difficulty, but of a foreign god — the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the possessor of dazzling wealth. 
The danger that thus threatened was not simply 
that Jahweh 'svould be held in less esteem, but 
that He would be absolutely rejected as weak in 
comparison with this Baal. Jezebel herself doubt- 
less -wished devoutly for this consummation, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may have displayed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jahweh (1 K 18®*^ 19^'^). We shall have to 
show presently that Jehu’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel was actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly by religious motives. 

If Jezebel’s zeal for the Tyrian Baal occasioned 
a serious danger and led to a bitter conflict in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
quickly passing episode in the kingdom of J udah. 
From 2 K 11 we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that 'Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, after her attempt to extirpate the Davidic 
dynasty, took an>- measures to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the worship of Jahweh in Solomon’s 

* ‘£he 400 prophets of the ^asMrah named along with them 
are a later (perhaps in allusion to the Deuteronom. note in 1630) 
addition to the text, as is plain from v.*^, where tt^y could not 
possibly have failed to be mentioned. 
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tertii-le. On the contrary, the high priest Joiada 
is so notable a personage that he has no difficulty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspiracy 
against 'Athaliah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative (vJ®) that we first learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which ‘ all the people of the land ’ tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how ha teful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by ‘Athaliah, 


iv. Tee Organs op genuine Jahwism: 

PRIESTS, PROPHETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHA- 
BITES, ‘JUDGES’ AND KINGS.— In the foregoing 
section the conflict between Jahweh and Baal is 
described as primarily one of different religious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
may gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
unconscious instruments. But this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, official representatives 
of particular religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these are 
found in considerable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of written prophecy. The 
official character belongs to priests and kings ; the 
extraordinary mission is represented by the various 
species of prophets, in which category may be in- 
cluded also the Nazirites and Eechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called ‘ judges.’ 

1. Priests. — 1. We have already (p. 633^) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jahweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
is a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
ground that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sacrifice, but only for bearing the sacred Ark {so, 
according to J and E, Jos 4^^* for taking 
charge of a ‘God’s house,’ the container of an 
image of Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was connected in some way with this 
image. In the whole Book of Judges there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(ehs. 17 and 18) ; but that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, is extremely instructive in regard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephraimite Micah constructs a ‘God’s house’ 
containing a Divine image [on the plurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts and to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 641^], and appoints 
one of his sons to be priest. But when a young 
Levite, i.e, a member of the tribe of Levi, wffio has 


clothing, to serve as ‘ father ’ and priest ; and he 
now feels sure that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of a young man as ‘father’ (17^<> 18^9) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly given to priests as 
it was, according to 2IC 2^2 to prophets. 

* Of. Eaudissin’s art Priests and Levites in vol. iv. p. 67 ff., 

and the same author’s GescMehte des alttest. PHesterthums, 
Leipzig-, 1889. Unfortunatelj’, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninfluenced by the author’s untenable hypothesis that the 
source P originated as early as the 7th cent. B.C., much about 
the same time as Deuteronomy, 

t Everywhere in these passages only ‘the priests* are spohen 
first mention of them in 33, where, in harmony 
with the usage of Deuteronomy, we have the addition Hhe 
Levites,’ the two designations combined heing=*the Levitical 
priests.* The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt 
that even then the only priests that could be held legitimate 
were those sprung from Levi. 


A counterpart to this is found in Jg 5^, wlier® 
Deborah is called a ‘ mother in Israel.’ 

We see from the above, that, even for attending 
to a ‘ God’s house ’ and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was attaclied to iiim when his services could be ob- 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the family 
tradition, to have the best acquaintance with 
ritual aftairs, and, above all, Avith the method of 
obtaining oracles. And Micah had all the more 
ground for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we first learn from 18®*^, was a son of ('lershom 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonatlian. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, Avhich traced 
its origin direct to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (18^^*) that 
in particular the priests of the oracle -image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.C. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The circum- 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites Is would cer- 
tainly not damage its character in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2. It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judges that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eli, Avith his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Shiloh (IS P* ^ According to 

the Deuteronomic addition, Eli and his sons 
are the descendants of a priestly family to Avhom, 
in Egypt, JaliAveh had already entrusted all fire- 
offerings of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
course, the priestly tribe of LeAU, the ‘ chosen of all 
the tribes’ (v.^S). The earlier accounts of Eli and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifference of the ancient sources to 
any such connexion is shoAvn by the frank state- 
ment about the priestly functions discharged by 
the young Samuel, Avho Avas of the tribe of E^hrai-m 
(1 S 2^® 3^^^*, according to Avhich he slept beside the 
Ark). The Deuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God (22^***) contains 
Avhat might be called a programme of the subse- 
quent history of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destruc- 
tion of the house of Eli Avith the sAvord (a^^®) refers 
to Saul’s massacre of the priests of Nob (22^®®'*).t 
The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (without 
the Ark, Avhich had been carried off by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at [^iriatli- 
jearim, 4^^ 5M^) Avas, Avithout doubt, due to the 
destruction of the Shiloh temple by the Philistines 
(cf. Jer 7^2ff*), Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, Avho, 
in Saul’s time, officiated there as priest (1 S 21'-^* 

* The subsequent correction of Moses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear n was due simply to a desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant w’ho held an illegitimate (because not 
derived from Aaron) priesthood, and, in Edition, practised the 
worship of images. In the estimation of the original narrator, 
both these things were quite justifiable and praiseworthy. 

t If 85 men ‘who wore the linen ephod’ (i.e. officiating 
priests) were slain by Doeg, this is a surprisingly large number. 
At t-^hiloh only three priests are mentioned ; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (apart from David’s sons, 2 S 818, and ‘Ira the 
Jairite, 205^8), as was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 42-5 (Azariah the son of ?:adok, and 
Zabud the son of Nathan). It is true that hah-kohin denotes 
‘the priest’ asa-r’ ilozh, in olden times the chief priest (as is still 
the case in 2K 11^^-, Is 8®, and 2 K ‘22-ifi- where Hilkiah first 
becomes ‘ high priest,’ thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests along with the above named is by no 
means excluded (cf. e.g. 2 K 125<*'-). But, while a considerable 
number is supposable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not so vfith the more modest sanctuaries of the 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a possibility that in 1 S 
2218 the number §5 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Ahimelech’s descendants and relatioLJs (cf. v.i^). But, seeing 
that the LXX gives 305 (Luc. 350) in place of 85, it is evident 
that the number wa« a later insertion, based upon diverse 
guesses. Is it accident that 85 Is the numerical value of the 
consonants of ‘ AroHnfi [Jahweh]’ in v.17? 
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etc.), was, according to 1 S 14®, a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (1 S 2®® 22-"), Avho 
fled with the 'Iphod (see above) to David. The 
‘ trustworthy priest,’ however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to 2®^, is to build an enduring house, i,e. 
to whom He is to give an unbroken line of succes- 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Jahweh — the king— is Zadok, who 
already, in the time of David, had teen priest 
along with Abiathar (2 S etc.). Under 

Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
curse on the house of Eli w^as^ fulfilled in the de- 
position of Abiathar (1 K 2-'^). It is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitical descent; even the 
name of his father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the prediction of the ‘enduring house’ was ful- 
filled. Towards the end of the pre-exilic period 
all priests at Jerusalem passed for ‘sons of Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future slietched 
by Ezekiel (44^®^*) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing * priests of Levi ’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the possibility that the priests 
of the high places might discharge priestly func- 
tions at Jerusalem after the concentration of the 
cuitus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from 1 S 2®® that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of God there predicts to 
Eli that his descendants (i.e. the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah and down to B.c. 
586) would have to humble themselves very low 
before Zadok (i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg from them the necessary 
maintenance. 

3. Let us now ask,— and this is the main ques- 
tion, — What was the spiritual and religious si^i- 
flcance of the priesthood during the whole period 
prior to the advent of written prophecy? Un- 
fortunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sources of information. Essen- 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if necessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Levites^ in the sense 
of P that carry it, but the priests proper, as is plain 
from 2 S 15^^* (and even from 1 S 4“*}. But there 
is specially frequent mention of a function of the 
priests which consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the ^ephdd (see above) : 1 S 14® 2P® ^ 

22^® [according to the LXX, also v.^®] 23® [where 
David asks Abiathar to produce the ’ephSd which 
he (v.®) had brought with him from Nob] 30*^ 
[where, however, it is David himself that consults 
Jahweh]. Further, in 1 S 14^®, we are to read, 
with the LXX, ‘ the ’ephod ’ instead of ‘ the ark,’ 
and then ‘ for he bore then the ^ephud,^ etc.^ There 
is no mention of any participation of the priests in 
the offering of sacrifice. Even at the head sanctu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in 1 S 2^^^- is 
at most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the sacrificial 
dues to the priests ; the heinous sin of the sons of 
Eli consisted, not in their transgressing the require- 
ments of a written law (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
sacrificial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (v.^®). 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 

* It is true that in 2 S Si7 (1 Oh 1816 246- Si) Zado^ is called 
* the son of Ahituh.’ But the MT here has 'certainly been 
corrected in dog-matic interests, with the object of inserting 
Zladoi: in a genealogy and, at the same time, of setting aside 
Abiathar (in contradiction to 2 S 1524 etc.) in advance. With 
Wellhausen and others we should read * ?adok and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Abitub,’ 

t The mention of these in 1 S 61®, 2 S 1524 (but not v.29), and 
1 K $4 (contradicting v.8), is due to a late interpolation. 

t It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenius 
and others, we should substitute ‘the ’mh6d* for ‘ the ark’ also 
in IK 296, 
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fat was an act that could be performed by priests 
alone. And even if statements like those of 1 S 13®^*, 
2 S 6^®* 1 K 3^ etc., might readily be interpreted 

as meaning that the kings offered sacrifice through 
the medium of the priests, on the other hand there 
are passages, such as 2 S 6^® and 1 K 8^^ which show^ 
that in ancient times even a ritual act like blessing 
(which in Dt 10® [probably from P] is reserved for 
the priests) could be performed without ofience by 
the kings. 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important official duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving of tomh or ‘ direc- 
tion ’ in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not hear 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 650*^). For the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most jpart with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. This does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a fitting occasion arose, 
in the case of Eli we find indeed a kind of pastoral 
office discharged : 1 S 1®”^®* 2‘^® (towards Hannah 

and Elkana) 2^®^* (towards his own sons) ; but even 
this bears no specifically priestly character. 

^ As to other, especially political, influence exer- 
cised by the priests, it was to all appearance small 
throughout this whole period. This admits of a 
simple explanation on the ground that there w^ere 
as yet no priestly guilds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attain- 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomic 
redactor of the Books of Kings is the first to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who were not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (1 K 12®^ 13®®’^). How little advantage, how- 
ever, even the Levitical priests had over tlie 
others, is sufficiently plain from the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (Jg 17’®“*), and in quite 
a special way from Gn 49’^. Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is pronounced 
on the t7'ibQ of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and actually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (cf. 
above, p. 648^). " This shows clearly that these very 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 
poetical author of Gn 49^, very lightly esteemed. 
The tribe of Levi was accounted accursed ; only a 
portion of its members, who had had the good 
fortune (Jg 17®), discliarged priestly functions. 
But even in this instance the^ Levite with his 
family occupied an isolated position at some sanc- 
tuary, and enjoyed no special consideration there. 
But the same was the case also with the priests 
who were not of Levitical descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 
we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, priestliood, 
in the family of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the circumstance that 
he attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, the sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
I the people. His descendants continued to live 
i upon this reputation, as we find them doing under 
Saul at Nod, evidently the principal sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (1 S 22'® ‘ the city 
of the priests’), and as Abiathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereignty exercised by the priests alongside 
that of the king. Ahimelech assumes the atti 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject of 
Saul (I S 21®}, and most unreservedly towards Saul 
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himself (22^“^* )• The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jahweh 
plainly because the bloody eommand of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument i 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v.“®), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 2 S 8^'^ 20^®**, I K 4^* the priests 
are named amongst the principal officials in Judah, 
mostly, however, after these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The circumstance that the 
punishment inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
for his participation in Adonijah’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the services he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is "quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sanctuary 
as Solomon’s temple should have been the first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form a species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the chief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, and the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(2 K ID^*) to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against ‘ Athaliah. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidic dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jehoash owed 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards him and the priests (12^‘^‘) not 
merely annoyance but distrust, when he deprived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot wonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, where a central sanctuary was wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 
priestly societies. But that this point was reached 
IS testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) Blessing or Moses, Dt 33*^^* (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam ii. or not 
much earlier).^ The interpretation of some expres- 
sions is not, indeed, without difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen and others, v.^ alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32*'^^ (cf. above, p. 633*^), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jahweh. With this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a (ride standing on the same footing as 
Benjauiin, Joseph, etc. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood, al- 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daughters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
whole saying betrays in lofty language a legiti- 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 
priesthood, and &n assured confidence (v.^^**) that 
Jahweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot (Urim and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according to the certainly historical note in 2 Oh 2211, 
Jehosheba, a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joiada. Except for this, even 2 K 11» would be unintelligible. 
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to this (v.^®) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the torah of Jahweh and attend to 
the sacrificial service. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous upholders of the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priests, but 
only of the prophets, being persecuted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no- 
where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweh 
is found nowhere hut in the case of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal tliat his sons 
give occasion to evil reports among ‘the people 
of Jahweh’; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jahweh which tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (1 S 3^*^ ‘ it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seemeth good to him ’). 
And during the battle with the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jahweh (4^^); 
and it is when he hears that it is taken that he 
sinks dowm and dies (v.^®).^ In like manner, the 
last thought of the dying wife of Phinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for * the glory is 
departed from Israel ’ (v.^^). All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
prove that Jahwism, amidst^ all amalgamation 
with relics of ancient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thought of its adherents, and was capable 
of awakening in them genuine piety. 

2. Prophets. — 1. By far the most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It is usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives, 
of heathen Semitic mantic and sorcery with the 
genuine Hebrew prophetism which stood in tlie 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the traditions of ancient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly appear not to be inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jahwism. This 
was rendered possible when the moving force was 
no longer found in demonic powers, but in Jah- 
weli Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4*^^* 
making at the same time frequent use of his stall 
as of a magician’s wand (Ex 7^*^ 9^^ 17®* Nu 20^*^*). 
The same efficacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses’ staff is produced by the 
spear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos 8^®* ; it 

procures victory for Israel and the complete de- 
strii(:tlon of the inhabitants of Ai, Even in 2 K 
^ rightly discovered of the 

belief in divining by arrows.f It is not merely a 
symbolical action when king Joash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet’s command, smites with the arrows upon the 
ground. These actions are rather a curse, ex- 

* Of monographs on Israelitish prophetism in general [see 
§ IV. for the Literature on the writing prophets] we would note 
specially ; A. Knobel, Der ProphetisimLS der Hebraer, 2 Theile, 
Breslau, 1SS7 [antiquated in many respects, but a thorough- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, De prof eten 
en de profetie onder Israel, 2 vols., Leiden, 1S75 [Eng. tr., ‘Lon- 
don, 1877] ; C. H. Cornill, Der Israelitische Fropheiismus : in 5 
Vortrd{jenfuTgeUldete Laien geschildert, Strassburg, 1894 ii. 6 ; 
R. Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seherim alien IsraH, 'rubinjen, 
1901 ; cf. also A. B. Davidson’s article PROPiiEcy a ><0 Prophets 
in vol. iv., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Propheeyf 
Edinburgh, 1903. 

t So Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertilmer, L 22. 
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pressed by deeds, wliieh cannot fail to accoinplisli 
its purpose on the Syrians. Balaam, 'to whom 
(Nu 22*^) the magical power of eifectually blessing 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
as a genuine prophet of Jahweh. All these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, according to Gn 
44'‘^* Joseph practised the so-called hyclromanoy^ 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in a 
howl ; and in Nu 17^® Jl we have simply a peculiar 
form of rkahdoynancy^ or divining by means of a 
niimber of rods. Other forms of magic, such as 
vecroniancy, the art of the msonentm* etc., were 
at all times regarded hy the representatives of 
genuine Jahwism as illegitimate, f But all the 
zerd of the prophets did nob avail to prevent 
sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the Jahweh 
l eligion can no more be held responsible than can 
(Jliristianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The proplietism '\vhicli is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc., has its roots in 
two altogether different phenomena, which finally 
became one, and consequently both received the 
same designation. On the one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the neb Vim, The latter name 
became in the 8th cent, the collective title for the 
proper prophets of Jahweh ; hence it is usual — 
although less appropriate — to render the word 
nPM'im; when it occurs in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by ‘ propliets.’ 

2. The ‘seer’ (nxh ro^eh, or mh hozeh) derives his 
name, not fi’om foreseeing the future, although 
this is not, upon occasion, outside his rdle, but be- 
cause, with spiritual eye opened for him by his 
God, he sees what is liidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. A condition of ecstasy is not necessary 
for tills, — we never hear of such, for instance, in the 
case of Samuel, — but it may be connected with the 
act of vision. Thus Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer’ or ‘prophet,’ hut who be- 
longs all the same to this category, speaks of 
himself as a man ‘ wlmse [outward] eye is closed, J 
wlio heareth the words of God, who seetli visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and with unveiled eye ’ 
(Nu 24^^’ In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to be regarded as ‘ seers ’ there is an 
unmistakable connexion with mantic and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people but 
of the ancient narrator. We have spoken of Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
‘seer,’ while the name ‘ prophet’ {in its later sense) 
is first given to him in Deuteronomy (18^® 34^®). 
The earlier view (Nu 12® [proh. E]) distinguishes 
him, as one with whom God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel must, however, in all ages have seen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of Jahweh in the establishing of the 
covenant at Sinai, the leader filled with the spirit 
of Jahweh (Nu 11^^*^), but also the ac- 

*That is, either * cloud-g'azers ’ (weather makers?) or those 
who deliver their oracles in a nasal or murmuring tom. In 
general, necromancers and other sorcerers have attributed to 
them a whispering^ chirping, sighing, or murmuring. 

t The locus classicus for the various forms of sorcery is Dt 
ISfOtr., which is admirably expounded by W. Eobertson Smith 
in hiH art. * On the Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated 
in Dent- xviii. 10 f.* in Joum. of Philol. xiii. 2*73 ff., xiv. 

Cf. also T. Witton Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology 
among the Mebrews and their Neighbours, London, 189S. 

I This meaning of the word is, indeed, uncertain ; others 
pi efer to interpret * whose [spiritual] eye is opened-’ 
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quainted with tiie future. This is plain from the 
circumstance that two notable predictions of the 
futiu'e are put in his mouth ; the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see above, p. 650'^), although in v.^ it speaks 
of him in the third person ; and the much iatei 
Song, Dt 32, although in it looks back to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in 
describes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic element emerges 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
can speak only what Jahweh gives him to say 
(Nu 22®* ^®), he yet has recourse to external 

measures (23_‘^'), and actually goes out for a vision, 
i.e. a revelation of Jahweh by outward signs (23®^ 
[where in v.^ after the word ‘ Balaam ’ a more pre- 
cise statement about the kind of revelation has in 
all probability dropped out] until, finally, 

(24^*^*) he abandons the r6le of soothsayer, and 
utters his oracles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

In the time of the Judges we should doubtless 
assign Deborah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 4^ ‘ a prophetess,’ i.e., in this instance, 
a woman capable of magical possession hy the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this condition 
to pronounce judicial decisions (v.®). The really 
original account of her may, however, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, although 
the attributing of this son" to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v.^^) may be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of v.’' (where we ought to 
render ‘till thou didst arise,’ etc.). She is called 
in *a mother in Israel’ This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a highly esteemed priestess 
(cf. above on Jg 17^^ 18^^), who watches over the 
welfare of the people, and can in times of oppres- 
sion indicate beforehand the way of escape and 
the successful issue (4®^*). But, above all, it is true 
of her that (like the God-inspired batiit maidens of 
Germanic antiquity) she can bewitch the people by 
her song, and inflame their courage to the highest 
degree. That the whole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit and service of Jahweh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description. She rouses 
the wretchedly hrokeii-up tribes to the conscious- 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
Jahweh, and inspires them with courage to fight, 
and confidence in the war-God who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this rdle of an organ 
of Jahweh— nay, of a deliverer of the people from 
sore straits — belong to the man who for the first 
time expressly receives the honourable name of 
‘seer’ (1 S 99 a prefatory gloss ex- 

plains that in ancient times those who are now 
called ‘prophets’ {nebfim) were called ‘seers.’ 
According to the narrative of 1 S D^* 

(which is somewhat later than 1 S 9-10^®), Samuel 
was even before his birth dedicated to J ahweh ; 
at a tender age he was brought to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahweh’s service, and there also he 
was honoured with a nocturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. We thus meet here with the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also 9^®) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may be noted, however, 
that the different sources present quite different 
pictures of Samuel. According t-o the later ones 
(1 S 7. 8. 10^'^®* 12. 13®*^’ 15) he is the last ‘judge,’ 
which means here not only temporary leader in a 
struggle, as in the ‘ hero-stories ’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ ruler,’ one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. He recalls the people 
from idolatry (7®^* )» and procures for them, by 
prayer and sacrifice (v.®^*), lasting victory over the 
Philistines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 
he judges, lays before Jahweh the people^s demand 
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for a king calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mizpah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of all the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (10“®) ; on tbe occasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urg^ent request of the people he 
promises his powerful intercession, ana that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
(121®* above all, in the rejection of Saul 

(13^®'* ; far milder is his conduct in a passage 

of a highly prophetic strain) he appears to display 
a caprice and a lust for rule which have long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi- 
nal type of hierarchical demands in opposition to 
the secular poAver. 

A very different picture of Samuel is sketched 
for us in the far older source, 1 S 9-10i®. As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul Avith 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draAvs Saul’s attention to the presence of 
the ‘ man of God ’ in this city, 9® ‘ The man is 
famous ; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
he may tell us the way by which ^ve have come ’ 
[not ‘ the Avay Ave should go.’ The servant means 
first to test Samuel’s knoAvledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves correct, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only difficulty is 
about the customary present to the man of God, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
proiiose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justifies 
their confidence in him. He knoAvs that the asses 
are already found (v.*-^®). But he knows also some- 
thing quite difierent regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 
gives him exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day ; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
Avith that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The circumstance that the seer 
is applied to for information even in such secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date ; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should he con- 
sidered sufficient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantic. Even the later source, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary poAvers, 
as when (12^^^*) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore contrary to the usual course of 
nature)^ he can cause Jahweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical poAver of prayer is 
something difierent from the magical knoAvledge 
of the past and the future of Avhicii we are told in 
92 ® and 

If Ave Avere to be guided merely by appear- 
ances, we should have to conclude that in ch. 9, in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul himself 
knoAvs nothing of him, but needs to have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easily 
be sboAvn, however, that such an impression is 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatic elFect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the confidant and the instrument 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s arrival Jahweh 
has already (9^®^*) announced him to Samuel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of JahAveh to be prince over His people 
Israel. This last act, in particular, implies a very 
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high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to JahAveh, Then, again, Saul’s cousin 
at the mention of Samuel, Avho is evidently 
named here as a Aveli-knoAvn personage, is at once 
curious to knoAV Avhat he said, Avhich shows that 
Saul must have knoAvn him as Avell, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his OAAm 
place of abode is out of the question. Eather 
must AA^e still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the polit- 
ical r6le of the seer, but of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as the maintainer and protector of pure 
J ahwism against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But pure 
Jahwism Avas in those days synonymous Avith 
patriotism, for it Avas only from their OAvn national 
God that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
SO he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, Avho, to carry out the strict 
command of JaliAveh, lieAved the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces Avith his oAvn hand ‘ before Jahweh ’ 
(1 S 15®'^^-, an undoubtedly good historical narra 
tive), but also as the iiiaa poAverful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 15B** 

I The last t who in the early sources receiA^es the 
designation ‘seer’ [hOzeh) is Gad, ‘the prophet 
{ndb f), the seer of David ’ (2 S 24^^). This is mani- 
festly to he understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned among the pro- 
phets (in the later sense; and so Ave find him 
giving counsel to David, 1 S 22®, and conveying 
to him an oracle from JaliAveh, 2 S 24^^^*) ; and, on 
the other hand, that Gad tilled the special office of 
‘ seer ’ to David. In the latter capacity he would 
probably obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 
by mantic machinery. It is not difficult to under- 
stand Avhy later generations, to Avhom this kind of 
official seership had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its place a 
prophetic activity, Avhich appeared to them far 
more intelligible and — in the case of a David — far 
more fitting. For this very reason, hoAvever, ‘ the 
seer of David ’ may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than ‘ the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and ‘ men of God ’ of ancient times 
— Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly)— received even at 
an early date the further designation of ndM\X 

* It was customary at one time to infer from 1 S that 
Samuel, especially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Ramah, developed an activity which wrought in favour of 
the theocracy, and probably promoted also the growth of 
religious literature. But, apart from the fact that these 
nebVim (see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets’ in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with is alone suffi- 
cient to show that in 1958ff. we have to do with a very late 
midrdshi a^ter the manner of 161®-. 

t We leave out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler is acquainted with a ‘seer’ named Je'do (2Ch 9^®) or 
'Iddo (1215) in the reigns of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 1322 he is called ‘ prophet ’ ; and with a * seer ’ Jehu 
in the reign of Jehoshapha-^ ( 192 ). When, again, the Chronicler 
gives the name of ‘ seer ’ even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (2Ch 29®®), Heman (1 Oh 255), Jeduthun (2 Gh 
3515), he follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 

J Here we may give all that is most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the usage of this term. The root 
ndbd' has not survived in Hebrew, for the verbal forms nibba’ 
and hithnabbB’ (‘ to show oneself a nabV ’) are derived from the 
substantive ndof. But the Arabic and the cognate Heb. roots 
ndbab- (‘bark’) and ndba* (‘bubble forth’) show that nd6«’ 
means originally to throw out words or particular sounds with 
violmee, as happens in mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root — ‘ to carry off,’ * to tear away 
violently’ [carried away by a supernatural power], <}f. J. 
Bewer, Amen Jmrn. of Semit. Lang, and Lit. •syiii. 2, p. 120), 
Hence the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
pared with the nibVim of ancient Israel. then denotes 

[actively] properly one who professionally [this is implied in the 
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* prophet ’ (or nehi'dk^ ‘ prophetess ’). This, how- 
ever, may safely be pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent, and even later, nahf (plur. nebftm) 
meant something so different that this name could 
not have been given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, tlie rendering of neWhn in the 
time of Samuel by ‘ prophets ’ is misleading, and 
had better be avoided. The descriptions contained 
in 1 S 10®*' taken along with the etymology of 
the word, show that we have to do with bands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of God has laid 
liold with overpowering force, and who, stimu- 
lated by loud music to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct.. 
Tliis last feature is prominent not only in 1 S 
10®- but in the late midrash 19^®^'-, and it reflects 
truly the character of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul stripped off his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day ; and it would be complete per- 
versity to set them ail down simply to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a religious significance in the realm 
of Jahwism ? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pure conjectures. These, however, are 
sucii as may claim a high degree of probability. In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 
nebftm were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
Tliis conclusion is favoured by the fact tliat the 
other forms of mantic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all probability upon Canaanite 
soil. But the ‘ spirit of God,’ which, according to 
tlie word of Samuel, passes from the nebftm at 
Gibeah to Saul, is expressly called in 1 S 10® ‘ the 
spirit of Jahweh,’ and nothing else could be 
tliought of in view of the whole context. The 
moving cause, again, that led to whole companies 
being inflamed by the spirit of Jahweh to holy j 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Pliilistine domination. It 
can hardly be an accident that Saul (10®) is seized 
with holy frenzy at the very spot where the pillar 
or, according to another interpretation, the 
administrator of the Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and led to frequent gather- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national God of 
Israel, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 

formation of the word] gives utterance to ecstatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy frenzy. True, this original sense 
of the word became more and more weakened. Even the 
nebVim of the time of Elijah and Elisha (see above) have 
already become only pale reflexions of the nml'im of Samuel’s 
day. But when ndbV had been fully adopted as the honorific 
appellation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Am 211, ig 83 [where the wife of Isaiah is called by himself, 
in conformity with his official name, ‘the prophetess’]), the 
recollection of its original meaning was all the more forgotten. 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have been in Gn 20*^ (E) called 
a mlhV, to whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 10618 the same title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that still attaches 
to the word here is the notion of confidants and favourites of 
God.' 'v' 

* A trace of the hearing of these nSbVim has very probably 
Survived down to a late date in the verb hittiph, ^-pro- 
phesy,' which means primarily ‘ to let drop/ so, slaver, as is usual 
with epileptics and madmen. 
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God. ^ This purpose was served chiefly by the 
ecstatic cries from which the nebftm originally 
derived their name. Hence Schwaily [Semit, 
Kriegsaltertumer,^ i. 110) may be right in assign- 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these nebftm (as well as the Nazirites ; see below). 
We are reminded how, in the case of Samson, 
his being seized with the spirit of Jahweh is re- , 
peatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (Jg 14^® 15^"*®^-). In a certain sense, 
then, these nebf im may be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a diflerent 
species, and followed a diflerent calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweh of later times. 

4. Notwithstanding, there was not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetism in the later sense of the term. 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jahweh (2 S 
24 nff.), meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David’s sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 2 S 12^ simply ; ‘ And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.’ But the combination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conscience of the Idng and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this up by announcing the forgiveness of 
Ids sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Ahaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
role, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
1 K 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijah, is sufficiently explained by 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(2 S 12-®). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Gad) whether the title 7iabf as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
would contradict 1 S 9‘‘^, where this signification 
of the word is plainly reserved for a much later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor’s hand. In 7^ it may 
belong to the Deuteronomic revision of^ the older 
narrative. Strangely enough, however, it is want- 
ing in 12^ in the MT on the occasion of the first 
mention of his name in the early source, and 
throughout the whole of this narrative. In 1 K 1 
the title is almost always attached to the name, 
yet there are certain indications * that make it at 
least possible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion. If it is original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
‘ seer ’ like Gad, and in the interposition of Nathan 
in 2 S 12 we should have to see an unusual evi- 
dence of that position. 

The same difficulty recurs in the case of Ahijah 
of Shiloh (1 K 142- is, but not lo^^). Ahijah’s 
symbolical action in tearing his mantle to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam’s wife and his 
utterances in the name of Jahweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophets of the 8th cent.; 
but the question remains whether the title ndbf 
is not to be set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
about Ahijah is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to Jehu, the son 

* In v.io the MT but not Luc. has the addition. In vM the 
T.YY has certainly preserved the original text (‘and anoint 
him,’ etc., without any subjects following); in the MT there 
has been inserted from v.sa first ‘?adolj the priest’ (hence 
‘ shall [sing.] anoint him,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘ Nathan the 
prophet.’ In v,^ Luc. still betrays the origmaT text ‘and 
there anointed [sing.] him the priest Zadok* ; yet here too, as 
we see in MT and LXX (both ‘ and thej e anointed’ [plur.] etc,), 
there was inserted after ‘ ?adok,’ although this in contsradiction 
of V.34, * Nathan the prophet.’ 
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of Hanani, who announced ah oracle of Jahweh 
aiiainst Baasha, king of Israel (1 K 16^®* )• 

"But, even if in all the above instances nahf 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable degree, the displeasure of Jahweh, 
We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam i. goes to 
consult Ahijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 K 1#). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (1 S 9^®), the approach of Jeroboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Ahijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
Jahweh ; and the importance of his message to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ‘ seer ’ of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a ^worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahweh prophets. 

5. Of ecstatics such as meet us in 1 S 10®^* 19'^®®'’- 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel ; of ‘ seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Ahab (c. 876 ff.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2 K 13^^*)* For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor- 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-caUed ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1 K 17-19. 27-29, 2 K 2-8^® 91 - 1 ® 

1314-21J ig here we must be on 

our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age, 
Elijah and Elisha, like the n§hftm who sur- 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen- 
tury. These nlSbfim, on the contrary, remind us 
in many respects of the n§httm of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
against a different foe. 

{a) To begin with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
reckoned amongst the namely in 1 K 

in words put into his own mouth, but in a context 
where no other designation was possible. In 18^, 
on the other hand, the orimnal text, according 
to the LXX, was simply, ‘And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,’ etc. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name nahf to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the of his entourage, but 

holds a higher place than they. The widow of 
Zarephath (1 K 17^®* ®*) calls him (as the servant of 
Saul does Samuel in 1 S 9®®'-) a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (IK 17^) steps quite 
abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com- 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup- 
pressed something that went before. But else- 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disa^ear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (of. 1 K 18^^ and 
2 K 2J®). The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 

* 2 K l9f- 13, where likewise Elijah is called ‘ man of God,* is a 
late midr&sh. Again, 1 K 20^, where one of the nM*im (of. 

spoken of as a ‘man of God,* does not belong to the 
‘Histones of the Prophets.* 


dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contrary, 
but swears by Jahweli, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so. This conveys the impression 
that Jahweh has given him full powers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v.^^) ascribes 
the miracle of the widow’s cruse of oil to the com- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By his prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v.^'^^‘), and sliows himself, finally, at Jahweh’s 
command, to Abab (18’^*); at last, when we 

make acquaintance with 'Obadiah, Ahab’s majors 
domo (18^^')j we learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
nebftm because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tyrian Baal (see above, p. 647'")- 
’Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
nSbftm\>Y fifties in a cave, and supplied them with 
food — a proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 
persecution. 'Obadiah shows such deference to 
Elijah (v.'^^') that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon ns. 
Elijah, however, exhibits himself in his trae great- 
ness in his meeting with Ahab on the occasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carmel (18^^^*), for \vhich 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 nebftm of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v.2i) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jahweh 
and Baal. The ridicule which he pours (v,-*^) upon 
the vain efibrts of the prophets of Baal goes essen- 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power but of the very existence of Baal. And, 
when Jahweh by a heightened (v.®^^*) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His claim to be the 
true God, Elijah is content \vith no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
people leads them to consent, at his command, to 
slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at the ^ishon. 

In the appendix to this narrative (18^^^*) we 
meet with several features which again remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere and set 
him— even physically— in a kind of magical light. 
He hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
whole of the strange attitude he assumes in v.^ 
can scarcely be otherwise explained than as a 
performance (rain-charming?) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v.^® the ‘ hand of Jahweh ’ 
{%,e., in view of the linguistic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstatic condition produced by Jahweh) is ex- 
pressly called in to account for Elijah’s running 
before Ahab’s chariot from Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least a five hours’ journey). To the same category 
belongs the statement of 19®*^ that, in the strength 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
Horeb, the mount of God. 

It may be noted that even ch. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah’s 
ministry, namely, his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
against Baal. His complaint to J ahweh ( v.^^) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal for Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
His prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v.^®^*) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
— ^the anointing of Razael to be kin^ of Syria, 
and^ J ehu to be king of Israel— which involve his 
taking part in a political upheaval, nay, in a rebel- 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 
further * Histories of the Prophets ’ know nothing 
of ^ any executing of the latter commission by 
Elijah ; at most it might be conjectured from 

* On the 400 prophets of the ’ash^ah afterwards introducedl 
into V.19, see above, p. 647i>, no^ 
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2 K 8^-^* and 9^®^“ that he handed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable for 
himself to carry out. All that he attended to 
personally was the call of Elisha (1 K by 

casting llis mantle over him. This might be in- 
terpreted as simply a symV)C)lical transaction — an 
investiture with the prophetic office by means of 
what had become even then the usual official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle [of hair]. In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient mantic once 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2 K 
miraculous virtues belong to this mantle: 
through its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
of tlie spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 K 19^®. The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Elijah. 

The ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he otters to Ahab on 
account of the judicial murder of Naboth (1 K 
2P^^-)- As Nathan had once done to Eavid, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam I., so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’s command,' as the em- 
bodied conscience of the theocracy to face the 
king. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, although at first defiant (v,^®), 
ends by submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard- 
ing Elijah has not remained uninfluenced by 
legend ; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exhibits a connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
— nay, even with magic. All this is said quite 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end — his 
translation to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
original Elijah-narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute. But, in any ease, it is strong 
evidence of the estimate formed of the imposing 
figure of Elijah by his countrymen. Even if the 
legend of Elijah’s translation be connected with 
the honorific appellation ‘ Israel’s chariot and 
horsemen ’ (2 K 2^^ ; used also of Elisha in 13^^), 
i.e, equal in importance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true 
that such a legend could have taken its rise only 
about one whose activity could not be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his God was known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in 
this way, even the legend becomes a witness of 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of 
greatest peril to the continuance of Jahwism, the 
God of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His 
service — figures such as one would look for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. 

(6) Elijah’s servant and successor Elisha, who 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to 
2 K 2®^*) to a double portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in significance to him. This is partly 
explained by the circumstance that, after the 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehoram was insti- 
gated by Elisha himself (2 K there was no 
longer much occasion for vigorous activity in the 
religious sphere, Elisha’s last interview with 
Joash (13^^^*) shows clearly the high consideration 
which he received from the dynasty of J ehu. But 
even in the passages which record incidents in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strong disapproval of this king (3^®^’ ; prob- 
ably has do still with Ahab), we never (except 
in 9^®’) hea** of his bearding the monarch after the 
manner of i^lijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- 
narrative*: stands the sore oppression of Israel by 


the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 
more than once. By the way, these Elisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Elijah, which are not indeed without lacunce, 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were snpplied by the varying popular tradition. 

It is a vain eflbrt to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehn, 
whereas the ‘son of a murderer’ of v.®® is in all 
probability Ahab). _ Some narratives may be plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 1C 42^’ compared with 1 1C 
and 2 IC compared with 1 K 17^®^*),'’ and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole figure of Elisha in com- 
parison %vith that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 K 2=^®^*). A recom- 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 4^®) ; the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (6^^^- 13’*^^*), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha’s servant Gehazi of the great deeds of his 
master (8^). Tlie fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. J ehoshaphat 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (3^^). The Syrian king Benhadad 
has scarcely heard of his arrival in Damascus 
(87ff.) ^vhen he sends blazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness ; and ^Jazael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for Elisha. Elsewhere 
(5^®) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
is emphasized, as are his magnanimity and mild- 
ness in 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note- 
worthy that, while he is called by preference (28 
times) ‘man of God,’ he also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as ndM% and that in the later sense of 
the terra. So in 1 K 19^®, where Elijah is directed 
to anoint him to be a ndbi ; 2 K 3^^^*, where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 
through whom Jahweh may be consulted; cf. 
also 5®, where Elisha classes himself amongst 
the nebtHm, In the mouth of others he is 
called without qualification ‘ the prophet ’ (5® 9^), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
( 51 ® 612 ). 

The methods by which Elisha works are partly 
the usual ones, which are recorded also of Samuel 
and Elijah— namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that has come to him from Jahweh (2 K 3^®®^- 4'^® 
71 ), and prayer (4®® fii'^*-)* Along with these, how- 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which have been already described in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
He needs the services of a harper if 
‘the hand of Jahweh’ (see above, on 1 K 18^^®) 
is to come upon him. Quite peculiar to him is 
the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
and hearing (2 K 5^® 7® 8 I® ; cf. also 

where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and fiery chariots on the 
mountain). But with special frequency miraculous 
acts are attributed to nim. Even if stories like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
salt (21®^*), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
through meal (4®®^-), or the causing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water (6®) are not 

* Since we never hear elsewhere of prophets being anointed, 
aiid as it is not even performed hy Elijah in this instance (cf. 
V.J9), ‘anoint’ must here be used in the weakened sense of 
‘instaU.* 
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meant to be taken as recording miracles, but 
merely prove what a fondness there was for hand- 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to say the least, place him alongside 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow’s 
cruse of oil (2 K 4'-^^*) exhibits a heightened form 
as compared with the general promise of 1 K 
17^^®* ; and the same is the case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K. 4P^', seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
in 1 K 17^^^-. At the same time 2 K expressly 
teaches that magical weapons pe not efficacious 
in every hand : in vain Gehazi lays the staff of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead—it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical influence of the 
man of God that can call back to life. The ful- 
filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shunammite 
(4'*^) and of that to Naaman the leper (in the latter 
instance the promise being carried by a messenger) i 
might also be attributed to the intercession of the 
prophet. In reality, however, the narrative may 
be intended to be understood to mean that the 
promise of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 
fulfilled as was his curse Ini 6^®* it is the 

prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 
and restores them to sight; and in both these 
cases (as already in 6^'^) the efficacy of the prayer 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with 
20 barley loaves jg counterpart of the 

miracle of the widow’s oil -cruse ; the transferring 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gehazi (5~’) corre- 
sponds to the instantaneous etfect of the curse 
in 2^^ 

All this may be regarded as furnishing sufficient 
evidence that even Elisha is still closely allied to 
the nlMim in the old sense, but at the same time 
also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link 
between the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That his political activity, too, as exercised in 
the interest of pure Jahwism, was no slight one, 
would be sufficiently evidenced even by 9^^*, and 
it is not without reason that he too received from 
king Joash the honourable appellation of ‘ chariot 
and horsemen of Israel.’ Regarding what was 
perhaps his most important activity, the direction 
of the guilds of we shall have to speak 

below. 

(c) But we have still to notice one Israelitish 
prophet who in the reign of Ahab holds as peculiar 
a place as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- 
Irnlah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 22^*^*. 
Ahab cannot endure him, because it is his wont 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehoshaphat 
deprecates Ahab’s remark ; evidently he sees, in 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet 
of ill, the evidence of true inspiration, whereas the 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other 
prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust. In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
Jahweh bids him (v.^^). It is thus the intention 
of Jahweh that he, like the others, should at first 
hold out deceitful promises (v.^®). Ahab, however, 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the 
king presses him, delivers Jahweh’s message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 
phets had become victims of the * lying spirit ’ *. 
Jahweh Himself has ordered it to he so. The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, hut is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jahweh’s purpose, shows sufficiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
ncbfim ; and his threat against Ahab finds speedy 
realization at Ramotli-gilead. Hence we may say 
that Micaiah hen-Imlah is the first who bears all 
the marks of the true prophet of Jahweh, without 


anything to remind us of a connexion with the 
nCbfim in the old sense. 

6. With the nchfwi of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to occupy our attention here. Their affinity 
with the nebftm of the time of Saul consists, 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance^ in whole groups — 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
signation so frequently applied to them — hM 
han-ncbi'tm (lit. ‘sons of the prophets’). This 
does not mean ‘ pupils or disciples of the prophets,’ 
but ‘those who belong to the prophetic order’* 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetic guilds; so, 
e.g.^ in 2 K 2^* 4^* 6^), and in so far they are 

the same as the simple ncHHm (1 K 20^^ 

An individual is called nahf (1 K 
20^3. 22.s8j or ‘one of the heni han-nchftm^ (v.®®). 
The existence of a guild is pointed to also in 20^h 
This passage can be understood to mean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char- 
acteristic mark t by which the nebftm in general 
were recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jahweh. 

There are a number of passages which indicate 
that groups of these nebftm lived together : so at 
Bethel (2 K 2^) and at Jericho (v.® ; 4®^ ‘ in Gilgal’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by the 
story about an enlargement of a building (6^^-). 
That Elisha lived with them is nowhere said ; 
even 4®® implies no more than that once, when 
on a visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But it is very notew^orthy that we 
twice (4®® and 6^) meet with an expres*sion which 
supplies us with unexpected information regarding 
the nature of these guilds : ‘ they sit before Elisha. 
This means not simply that they group themselves 
around him or rejoice in his company, hut that 
(after the manner of the NT expression ‘ to sit 
at the feet of some one ’) they sit before him as 
disciples before the master or pupils before the 
teacher. It is true that even here the current term 
‘schools of the prophets’ is justified only to a 
very limited extent. For, in the first place, accord- 
ing to 4^ there are amongst the heni han-nehftm 
even married men; and, secondly, they already 
exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
activity. Nor do w^e read anywliere of any found- 
ing of these ‘schools’ by Elijah or Elisha. Still 
it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4^® and 6^ 
we nave to do with occasional instruction of the 
members by Elislia, or with didactic conversations 
with them ; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves with religious literature is not a' far- 
fetched one, althougli there is no direct allusion 
to it. That the relation betw^een them and Elisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the nehfim in addressing him as ‘man of God.’ 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the nebftm^ with him at their 
head, led a life wholly retired and devoted to the 
worship of Jahw^eh ; but there are other passages 
wiiich testify to a public activity, and that— in 
harmony with the main postulate of genuine 
prophetism— at the impulse of the spirit of Jahweh. 
In 1 K 20^® one of the heni han-nebftm asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jalmehy to wound 
him ; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lion. His message to Ahab, again, 
he announces as a w^ord from Jahweh and 

so already in [where this prophet is even 

called a ‘man of God’]. And in 22®^- the spirit 

* Of. above, p. 643, regarding an analogous expression, 
kd-*Mohim. 

t So Kraetzschmar, Prophet v,nd Seher ten aZten' Jaraelt p. 0. 
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of Jahweli is expressly spoken of in connexion 
with the mbf im, Tlie same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in 1 K 22^^ supports his promise 
to Ahab by the symbol of iron horns, asks {v:^) 
Micaiah in anger; ‘In what way is the spirit 
of Jahweh passed from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he lias now become the 
victim of a lying spirit when he knew himself 
formerly to be inspired by the true spirit of 
Jail well. So also in 2 K2‘^*®the question of the 
Mne Iian-nebtim to Elislia is to be understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these nebftm 
sometimes answer inquiries (1 K 22'’^^'-); at other 
times, acting on their own^ initiative, they iiro- 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
28 . In this connexion we are struck 

with their great numbers. 'Obadiah rescues 100 
of them from the fury of J ezebel ; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab (22^) ; more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 2'^* ^ These numbers are 

surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israel when His worship 
appeared to be endangered by Baal (to whom, in 
1 Iv 18^^ so many as 450 'iiebfim are attributed). 

Nosv, it lias been argued that none of the 
passages wliich speak of any public activity on 
the part of the nebfim belong to the Elijah- 
and Elisha - narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘ Ahab - source ’ (1 K 20. 22). The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nMHm ox of their being directed by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
bene han-nehftm. The difference between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical viewpoint is different, and the 
period involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
what later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the nebftm is found in 2 K The officers of 
Jehu roundly call Elisha’s messenger, who in v.^ 
is expressly reckoned among the beni han-nebftm, 
a ‘mad enthusiast’ (yafo). This implies that 
there was expected of him, and certainly not of 
him alone but also of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession ; which sho’vvs that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later nebttm, there were still occa- 
sional outbursts of tiieir old nature, as we make 
its acquaintance in 1 S 10®®'* and 19^^®-. 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit as a mysterions agency which hurries a whole 
crowed along is found in the narrative of Nn 11^’* ‘^®®*. 
The latter belongs in all probability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
^vhich we are dealing, namely, prior to the rise 
af written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
, Jahweh, winch rests upon Moses, suffices to throw 
70 of the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Tw^o wlio remained behind in the cahip, El dad 
and Med ad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jalnveh because they also are marked out as 
amongst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (cf. v.^'^). This endowment with the 
spirit tor more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view ; but, on the other hand, 
bhe^ seizure of whole gi’oups by the spirit of Jalnveh 
finds its only analogy in the old nebftm^ so that 
we could not deal with this case except by way of 
“ippendix to our account of the latter. 

3. Nazirites. — 1. Amongst those who served as ex- 
press organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
include the Nazirites. The name (im) is gener- 
ally explained to mean ‘ the consecrated one.’ But 
EXTRA VOL.— 42 
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it is questionable if the verbal forms to wdiich 
appeal is made in favour of this sense r’*e not de- 
rived from the substantive ncizir, and tiiis again 
from neser, the [consecrated] head-ornament (fre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair of the head). In that case ndztr wmnld denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair — a vie\y wdiich is supported by the circum- 
stance that in Lv 25®- the nnpruned vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called ndzir. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of ‘ consecrated ’ one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with ndztr ; so 
especially in the collocation ‘ a ndztr of God,’ Jff 
13®- 7 161’. 

2. The few OT passages wiiich inform us as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being a condi- 
tion of consecration to God wiiich shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are specified ; the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from Avine and intoxicating 
drink, and the avoiding of defilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these restric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only historical instance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, wTio is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nazirites, all that is said in 1 S 
pi is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweli for life, and that no razor 
was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did nol suffice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 44®^ this w^as no unusual practice 
with priests, and it may have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel ; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 13'^“^* 
and, indirectly, in 16^’®*. According to ch. 13 he 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘consecrated to God,’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over — evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy — to abstain 
from wine * and intoxicating drink, and from un- 
clean food ; wTiile no razor is to come upon the 
head of her child, Avho, from his mother’s womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from wine and Avhat is un- 
clean is imposed, not upon the son, for whom such 
abstinence w^ould have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. EveryAvhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that 
the abstinence from wane enjoined upon the mother 
in vv.*- ^*^®^* was afterw^ardsf inserted by some 
one who could not conceive of a Nazirate without 
any such prohibition. Seeing that, in the story 
of Samson (ch. 14 f. j cf. esp. 14'®* ^ 2 * ^’) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse was had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 13. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is laid upon the latter 
in 16^’®*. His enormous strength is bound up with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysteri- 
ons way, connected wdth the hair. After the 
seven locks have been cut off* his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (vJ®) ; he strives in vain to free 

* In vM the prohibition is extended to ‘ all that comes from 
the vine’ (as in Nu 6^) ; but this is probably a later addition, as 
is indicated even by its position, bci/'ore the main prohibition. 

t That it is so in vJ is clear from the fact that in the 
closing words of V.3 are repeated. 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 
parted from him ’ On the other hand, when 

his hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his last achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines. 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson is a 
condition in which he is under the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is con- 
nected with the hair of his head being unshorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to be often latent, 
breaking into action only on special occasions (cf, 
Jg 13^®). Violently seized by the spirit of Jah- 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14®), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass {15^^^*)» E is therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, and his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 
elsewhere, in which we have to do Avith vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a Avar of revenge, and 
to make a fire-oflering of it after revenge has been 
achieved The only diflerence would be that in 
the case of Samson it was no voav for a fixed 
period, but a ‘perpetual warlike consecration’ 
(Schwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations Avith the Philistines by marriage (14^^*) is 
expressly traced (v."^) to a providential dispensation 
of JahAveh, ‘because he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.’ This, his life- 
work, is pointed to from the first As a 

matter of fact, all that is related of him in ch. 15 
resolves itself into a series of single combats wuth 
the Philistines. We have already noted that in 
this Avarlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from wine. And it is sufficiently evident 
from 14®^* that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 

4. We receive quite a different impression of the 
Nazirites from Am 2^^** ‘And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. . . . But ye gave the Nazirites wane 
to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that the Nazir- 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi- 
tion of cutting the hair is passed over simply 
because it is taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that in Amos w’-e have to do Avith a different 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Kechabites (see beloAv). Regarding the 
nature and aim of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the words of Amos— since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism Avith the prophets— 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to His service. To induce the 
Nazirite to break his vow to abstain from Avine is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 
prophet from delivering the message with AAffiich 
Jahweh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the case with the prophetic office which 
appears in parallelism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for which Nazirites were raised up w^e 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here again 
we are to think of unwearied service of Jahweh in 
war against the foes of His people (as, for instance, 
the Aramseans) ? Or, was the abstaining from wine 
jneant (as in the^ case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the seductive products of the , 
culture of Baal’s land, and thus, at the same time, * 
a standing allusion to Jahweh as the God of Israel? 

* Of,, on this subject, above all, W. R. Smith, 3331, and 

Bcbwally, L lOllI I 
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In any case, Ave must assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
positive services to render in order to justify hia 
title of ‘ one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion Avith these scanty testimonies 
to a historical Nazirate Ave must look also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (vv.‘'^"S) requires, in the case of every man or 
AAmraan Avho desires to pay the vow of a ndzir, that 
there shall be, for the Avhole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from Avine and every- 
thing that comes from the vine, as well as a careful 
guarding against defilement by a corpse— even that 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his voav, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to v.’, is represented the con- 
secration to his God. ^ The difference betAveen this 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at 
once apparent. The characteristics encountered 
separately in Jg 13 and Am 2^^ are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding defilement by a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising feature is the extending of the 
Nazirate to Avomen, Avhereas elsewhere the only 
place alloAved to Avomen in the cultus appears to 
be participation in tlie sacrificial meals. But in 
every instance Ave have to do only Avith a tempor- 
ary AmAV, not (as in the case of Samson and prob- 
ably also Am 2^^) Avith a life-long obligation. 

About the significance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests’ Code is concerned, Ave are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that are commanded 
to avoid defilement by a corpse are the priests. 
But an exception is allowed, even in their case (Lv 
2P), Avhen it is the corpse of their nearest blood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibition is 
absolute for the high priest (v.^^). ^ Now, Avhen the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is accorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one Avithout official func- 
tions (which would be per se inconceivable in the 
case of a Avoman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has in 
this Avay discovered the desired expedient Avhereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, Avhich, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet he conserved 
and Avorthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilic theocracy. As always happens 
in ^ such instances, everythin" is stripped off in 
this process Avhich could possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh. 
Rather is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as a Avhole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the prohibition of Avine, which, as we found 
above, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought^ of as finding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon priests during the exercise of 
their official functions (Lv 10®). 

^ SomeAvhat later than Nu 6®"® are the prescrip- 
tions in regarding the release of a Nazirite 

after the expiry of^ the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal ofterings he has to 
take his hair, which has been cut ofl' before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the fire 
which Is under the peace-ofleriug. This enactment 
is not, hoAvever, to lead us to see in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it Avere a symbolical offering of 

*Of., for the above analysis, Wurster in ZATW lv. (1884} 

p. 126. 
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the body in the form of the representative offering 
of a part of it). It is quite possible that the hair- 
otfering elsewiiere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent signilicance of this kind. But it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 
Rather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 
simplest way of getting rid of what had once been 
consecrated to God, and hence could not be treated 
as a common thing. Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-offering victim which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Ex 29^^ Lv 4^^^- 6-=^) to be 

burned elsewhere. The burning of the Mazirite’s 
hair in the altar-fire may be a feature correspond- 
ing to the ancient usage, which was retained by 
the Priests’ Code without the hair having on that 
account a sacrificial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
vv.^"^^, containing prescriptions for the ease of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitically unclean 
by a death occurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the consecrated, hair is to be cut off, and, 
after certain guilt-offerings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin de, novo, 

4. Rechabites. — We have already called atten- 
tion to the close affinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazir ites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Rechabites.* But, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in the time of Jehoram the son of 
Ahab, i,e, before B.c. 842. 

1. We read in 2 K 10^^^* that the usurper Jehu, 
while driving along the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or descendant of 
the family] of Rechab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into his 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jehu’s 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 
can only suppose that Jonadab was an influential 
man upon wliose adherence Jehu must have laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2. Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exact details regarding the 
significance of this Jonadab. During the reign of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chaldieans had moved into 
Judah {i.e. in B.c, 602 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring, the guild 
of the Rechabites into a chamber of the temple j 
and to set wine before them. But the Rechabites | 
[whose names one and all end with Jah (Jahweh)] 
flatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro- 
hibition of their ancestor Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, who had enjoined them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuchadre??ar had com- 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human com- 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
disobedient to their God. To the Rechabites, on 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the service 
of Jahweh. 

3. ^ This last expression shows that their manner 
of life amounts to a kind of service of Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-culture. The life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; it ^vas exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the God of the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 

* Of. Ii. Gautier's art ‘A propos des E^cabites* in Lib&rU 
CMtiennet 16tb June 190L 
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since Israel liad forsaken their tents and appropri- 
ated all the beneHts of Canaanite culture, tliey 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences which 
accompanied these, including not only luxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. The only way 
of escape from this lay in a resolute return to the 
re-Canaanite manner, a renunciation of the false 
enefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this return %vas coupled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un- 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come down to us. In any case, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tribe, from 
religious motives, is something very peculiar, and 
demanding of appraisement; these Rechabites 
have as good a claim to be reckoned organs of 
genuine Jahwisrn as tlie nebt'im. The explanation 
of the circumstance that it was this particular 
famfly that felt called on to protest against the 
cultivating of the fruit-land is perhaps to be found 
in 1 Ch 2®®, where bfammath, the [tribal] father 
of the house of Reciiab, is reckoned among the 
Kenites. The latter are, according to Jg the 
descendants of 5<^bab, the father-in-law of Moses. 
The Kenites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the_ Exodus (Jg F*^) continued even at a later 
period to live a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
Jezreel (Jg 5^^), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1 S 15®). The 
action of Jonadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe which had adopted settled habits. 
True, before accepting this explanation it must 
first be proved that by the ‘ house of Rechab ’ in 
1 Ch 2®® is meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 35‘^. According to Neh 3^^ one Malchijah the 
son of Rechab helped to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. This seems to prove the continued 
existence of^ the guild in post-exilic times. But 
how can this Malchijah be called at the same 
time ‘ the ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 

5. ‘Judges’ and kings.— If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kings of ancient Israel among 
the organs of genuine Jahwism, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
by Jahweh to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were filled with 
the ‘spirit of Jah well’ as a mysterious agency, 
and thereby were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds, 

1. It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, as a man in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
crated by Moses to be his successor, by the laying 
on of his hands (Nu 27^®^*)* On the other hand, 
the early * hero - narratives ’ (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, e.g. 3^®) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of J ahweh was powerfully at 
Avork in those heroes : so in Gideon (6®^), Jephthah 
(IF^), and frequently Samson (see above, p. 657^ f.). 

2. In the case of the kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anointing* This is ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (IS 10^), David (2 S 2^ ; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
in 1 S 16^® is a late midrash) ^ Solomon (by Zadok, 
1 K 1®®), and Jehu (2 K 9®). From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 1 S 10b it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour whibh starts from 
the oil-libation. This, too, consisted va. pouring oil 
over {e,g, the stone of Bethel, Gn 28^® 

* Of. on this subject Weiners art. ‘ Mashah [salben] und fleine 
Derivate’ in xviii. (1898) p. Xfl, 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
something consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out clearly in connexion with the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jahweh 
the king is called frequently ‘ my anointed,’ or 
‘his [Jah well’s] anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jahweh,’ Le. one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to Him. 
On that very account the king is sacred, and 
hence it is a heinous sin ‘ to put forth one’s hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh’ (1 S 26®*^^*-^ of Saul, 

2 S of David). A consecration rite, analo- 

gous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
‘holy’ {i,e. used in the cultus for other purposes 
as well) oil ; cf. e,g, Ps with reference to 

David. Zadok in 1 K takes not a but the oil- 
horn ( tilled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
Sficred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon ; and in 
2 K 9^ Elisha hands over a vessel of oil to the 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that here again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex- 
cluded. In P, finally, the anointing of the sacred 
fittings and utensils (Ex 30^^^*) is plainly an act of 
consecration, while in the case of the priests the 
terms ‘ anoint ’ and ‘ consecrate ’ frequently appear 
in parallelism (Lv 8 ^®^* et al,). 

Tiie efficacy of the anointing of kings is not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit of Jahweh is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the story of the anointing 
of Saul. Directly after it had been performed, 
Samuel announced to Saul (1 S 10®^-) that, when 
he should meet with the nebftm at Gibeah, the 
spirit of Jahweh would come upon him, and he 
would be changed into another man. And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the nebfim; for the 
spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,* and only waits for an external occasion 
to reveal itself. In IP the occasion is different, 
but the effect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 16^^ to the spirit of Jahweh 
(which had been imparted to him at his anoint- 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil 
spirit ’ — likewise proceeding from Jahweh — having 
come in its place to trouble him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and its having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, f But it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwism it did not assume another, 
deeper religious significance. It is true that even 
here the efficacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct and physical- 
nay, as establishing a sacramental fellowship be- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.J 
This view of the matter may have been bonnwed 
from the Canaanites, but a specifically Israelitish 
origin may be confidently claimed for the connect- 
ing of the anointing with the bestowal of the 
spirit of Jahweh. This answers best to the idea 
of the spirit of Jahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth to special powers — an idea whose many- 
sided development and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone. 

* The author of the midrdsh in 161® understands this rightly 
when in v.is he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
froin that day forward . ’ 

t Cf. H. Winckler, Me Thontafeln von Tell-el-Amwrm^ Berlin, 
1^)6, p. 99 (Letter 37 of Ramman-nirari to the Pharaoh), line 4 : 
Behold, when Manahbi(r)ia, king- of Eg.v'pt ... installed my 
grandfather in Nuhassi as king, and poured oil upon his head,* etc. 

t Weinel, Lc. p. 54 : * When the priest at the holy place pours 
consecrated oil on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 
character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in 
Jahweh’s superior life.* 


3, It is clear that such a conception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king conld not 
have taken root unless — at least at the outset — 
the monarchy liad been considered a blessing, a 
gracious gift of Jahweh.* And this is, in j^int of 
fact, tlie standpoint of tlie early sources. Even if 
the ‘ shout of a king’ in Nu 23-^ sliould be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the weighty testimony of 1 S 
According to this passage, Jahw^eli Himself com- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul : ‘he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for I 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
since their cry for help has reached me.’ A long 
course of iiniiappy experiences of the monarchy 
must have intervened before this conception could 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in tlie later source (1 S 8. 10^^^- 12). 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King— a falling 
away from the principle once laid down, accord- 
ing to Jg 8-"^*, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people’s improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would cry out in vain because of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. The early concep- 
tion knew of no such scruples. It Avas Jahweh 
Himself, according to it, that designed the mon- 
archy ; true, it was He also that brought about 
the unhappy disruption of the kingdom, l^or it 
was in His name that the prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam I. the breaking off* of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 
point which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
kingdom : the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
which accordingly even retained the collective 
name ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has broken off 
from it ; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitic Bless- 
ing of Moses (Dt fe'^) : ‘Hear, 0 Jahweh, the cry 
of Judah, and bring him hack to his people.’ On 
the other hand, tne Jndahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
7^"^ : it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
tress for Judali, ‘wlien Ephraim departed from 
Judah.’ 

At the close of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jahwism we have still to refer to a cir- 
cumstance which establishes an essential difference 
between the religion of Israel — even at this stage 
—and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it in many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filling with the 
spirit no evidence can be adduced for the j)re-exilic 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their office by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 
phets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
is known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know that working of the spirit of God which im- 
els the ‘man of God’ to present himself before 
ings unsummoned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 
justice and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Elijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jahweh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con- 
stituted His organs. Once more we have to ask : 

*^ Gf. J. Boehmer, QottesgedanJeen in Israels K&nigtumj 
Gttersloh, 1902 ; K. Budde, Schdtzung des K'onigtuim im 
.dir, Marburg, 1903. 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Cliemosh or a jNlilcom ? 

V. CuLTUS AND Manners . — 1. In the matter 
of the ciiltns, some clianges from the state of 
things in the preceding period must have been 
introduced in consequence of tlie above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuaries. 
The places of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for this period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
nirD 3 hdmuth)* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular localities (so, e.g.^ 1 S 9^® 10 ®), but afterwards 
standing also for places of sacrifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
as places of worship. Hence the Syrians speak 
(1 K 20"*^) of Jahweh as ‘a god of the mountains,’ 
who can be combated with success only on the low 
ground (cf. also Gn 22^*^, if the correct rendering 
there is ‘Upon the mountain Jahweh appears’). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com- 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship by pro- 
viding, in addition to the altar, a mazzebdh and an 
'dsherdh or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mazzehah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a heth ^eldhim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indispensable. Such ‘high place 
temples’ appear, it is true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israel’s sins 
(1 K 13^-, 2 K 1729.32 23^9 olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men- 
tioned even apart from any connexion with ‘ heights. ’ 
In 1 S 9^^, again, we read of a lishlcdh, that is, a 
room at the place of sacrifice, in which the sacri- 
ficial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
bdmdh might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(1 K IF 1423 etc.) of building as well as (2 K 23®) 
pulling down the hdmdth. The last-cited passage 
shows, moreover, that a bdmdh might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else hdmOth at 
the entrance of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K 23^® shows that the bdmdh is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see from Ex 
202 ^®“*, might be built either of earth (i.e., probably, 
sods) or of stones ; but the latter, to avoid desecra- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s person. Both 
these regulations are plainly intended by way of 
protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
in favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninfluenced by art and higher 
culture. It may be added that Ex 202^* is irre- 
futable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
mi,& central sanctuary, f 

2 . The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be sacrifice. The original significance of the 
latter (cf. above, p. 618), as the sacral communion 
of the ofierers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during this period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals, J of which 

* Cf. Piepenbring, art. ‘Histoire des lieux de culte et du 
sacerdoce en Israel’ in Remie d<? VHut. des Eeligiomy Juill.- 
AoUt, 1891 ; V. Gall, AltisraNL, Oultstatten, Giessen, 1898 [where 
1G6 names are discussed]. 

t The obvious contradiction with the Deuteronomic legislation 
is sought to be removed in the MT of Ex 2024 by the reading 
ni paO" (* in the whole place ’), as if here too one central sanc- 
tuary were spoken of. But the whole context requires DipD‘^35 
(‘in every place’), and this was still read by the LXX (w 

i Thom are called somethhes simply D'09|> ‘slaughter- 
oflferings’ intended to be eaten (Ex 1812^ 2 » 

D'lp?!!? (Ex 2024, I S 1118 et u^.), but also, using the complete 
expression, zSbaJjAfn, ‘slaughter-offerings in the 

form of sA^Wamim-oflferings ' (Ex 245 et aL). The meaning of the 


we have instructive instances in 1 S 1^®* and 9 ^-®^-. 
According to the latter passage, the guests at the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially invited ; 
and, before they begin to eat, a blessing is pro- 
nounced (sometiiing after the manner of our 
saying of grace) by Samuel (v.^®). According to 
1 S 2 ^®^-,^ the oflerer himself killed the victim and 
boiled its flesh ; but even the portion for the 
priests could not he taken till the portion of 
Jahweh, namely the fat, had been burned [on 
the altar]. There is no mention in this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted ; at all events, the 
eating of the flesh with the blood is regarded in 
1 S as a heinous otience. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-oflering, the 
burnt - ottering or whole - ottering also falls com- 
pletely under the category of a cheering gift, the 
presenting of food. This comes out very clearly 
in the ottering which Gideon presents to the angel 
of Jahweh (Jg 6 ^®®^-)* He calls it by the ancient 
nanie applied to every sx^ecies of 'ottering — nr?;p, 

‘ gift ’ (cf. Gn It consists of a kid of the goats 
and unleavened cakes of an ephah [about 8 gals.] 
of meal. The [boiled] flesh is put ^ (Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angel’s bidding, he lays the flesh and the cakes 
upon a stone [which, as in 1 S 14®®, takes the place 
of the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the rock. In like manner, 
Manoah (Jg 13^®) otters to the angel of Jahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accompani- 
ments, upon the rock [in v.-® it is called ‘altar’], 
as a burnt-ottering (v.“®). Both ofterings — that of 
Gideon and that of Manoah — would have been 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the sacrificial usages of the narrator’s own time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-ofierings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be presented in 
great numbers. Thus Solomon, at his accession, 
ottered (1 K 3^) upon the ‘great high place’ at 
Gibeon 1000 burnt-otterings ; and, at the dedication 
of the temple ( 8 ®'*), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], because the altar was unable to contain 
all the Wrnt-otterings and the fat of the meal- 
ofierings. 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of otterings * (apart from the fruit-offerings, 
which were presented at all periods [Ex *23^9]^ 
amongst which must be included the regularly 
renewed ‘shewbread’ of the sanctuary [IS 21 ®-'^]) 
As is shown by Gn 8 '^®, the burnt-ottering serves 
also as a thank-ottering. Just as in 1 S 7® (in the 
form of a sucking lamb) it is an ottering with 
a propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-oflerings presented 
by Saul (1 S 13®^* along with peace-ofierings) as 
inaugural offerings before commencing bis cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David’s ottering 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24®®^*)* On 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory offerings ( 1 S 3^^ slaughter- 
offering and minhah, 26^® minhah). Eegarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 
618^ i. ; on the significance still retained throiigliout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. 628 fi'.; 
and on the institution of the ‘ ban,’ see p. 619^. 
latter term [sing, shilem. Am 523 only] is still disputed. The 
choice lies between ‘ peace [==:safety]-offermg,’ i.e. in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, and ‘recompense- or 
thank-offering.* 

*In 1 S 68 npiA is not a guilt-offering in P’s sense, and in 
2 K 1217(16) it is not guilt- and sin-offerings in the proper sense 
that are spoken of, but money contributions which bear th« 
names and 
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3. There are extremely few notices oi festivals — 
a proof tliat even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal prescaiption was the ruling principle, {a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalogue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 34^^ in the so- 
called Jahwistic Decalogue), but it is noteworthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23^^, cf. also 
Dt 5^^) it is enforced, not with religious but with 
humanitarian motives, such as care for the refresh- 
ing of cattle and ass, slave and ger. In the same 
source (23^°^*) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year ; every seven years 
the iields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to lie 
fallow— evidently,' however, not ^ at the same 
time, but each in its turn — that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benefit of the poor and 
the beasts of the field. It will be observed that 
here again the motive is humanitarian, not re- 
ligious. 

(Zi) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the New Moon, (and that 
far beyond our period). From 1 S 20®®^- we see 
that the New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of a common [sacri- 
Hcial] meal, and at the same time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year’s offerings 
of whole families at the New Moon. In 2 K 4-‘^, 
again, it is assumed that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertaking journeys to con- 
sult a * man of God.’ Further, Am 8 ® shows that 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only from field work but also from trade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

(c) For the three regular annual festivals— apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival— we have no 
real testimony for this period except the legal 
prescriptions in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
and the almost identical text of Ex 34^®^*. 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
times a year before Jahweh (i.e. at some sanctuary ) 
with gifts, (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread {Mazzdth), wdiich is to be held 
for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
w’hen the grain passes into the ear. Here, then, 
the Pemh day is included in the Mazzdth festival 
(cf., on the orimnal significance of each of these, 
«above, p. 622®-) ; but the prescription of 34 ^^^- regard- 
ing the presenting of the firstlings of cattle shows 
that in this code there must have been at one time 
mention of the Pesah as well,* The emphasis laid 
upon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
from Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
motive, %.e. one derived from the religious history 
of the people. — {^) The second occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks (f.e., as follows from Dt 16-’, seven 
w^eeks after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as the feast of fii'stfruits of the wheat* harvest.— 
( 7 ) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fruit and vintage, at the close of the year. 

The Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, as 
being purely harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were 
not possible till after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of tlieir having been borrowed from the 
Ganaanites is found in Jg 9‘^, where the vintage 
festival, under the name hilHUm (‘jubilant re- 
Joiciiig ’) is celebrated by the [heathen] Sheehem- 
ites. For Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the only one for which we have historical testi- 
mony (Jg 2D»ff*, where it is celebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with dances in the vineyards? 
and in all probability also I S F). Hence it is 
often called simply th& Feast, and that not only in 

* TJiere is a further interpolated mention of the Pe&ahin Ex 
in the direction that the Pesah offering is not to* be kept 

W1 the following morning. It is hot clear, however, whether 
this refers to the flesh of the Paschal lamb. 




early passages like Jg 21 ^*^ and 1 K 8 ^* but 
even as late as Ezk 45’-^. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(apart from the general assignment of the spring 
festival to the month Abib).* People were guided, 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and in 
consequence held the feasts at) different dates in 
difierent places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression ‘ iproclaim a feast,’ 
i.e. invite to the keeping of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no siicli intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown by 
a great many expressions : to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahw^eh are pjactically 
identical notions. The suspicion of Eli (1 S D^) 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Is 28’**) 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the dances, Ex 32^*, Jg 2F^ ; the religious dance, 
with musical accompaniment, of 2 S 6 ^ belongs to 
a different category) formed the culminating point 
of the festival, readily led to excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Ganaanites. In lies 
4 i 3 i. fornication and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the higli place 
cult under every green tree; and Am 2’ (like 
Hos 4*^) refers to the evil of the kecUshvthf 
or ‘ sacred [girls],’ wiio, in accordance with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti- 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male hierodouloi [kkle^ 
sMin), It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Laws the notion that 
such practices w^ere reconcilable even with Jaliwism 
must have been pretty widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to the honour of king 
Asa (in 1 K 15*-) that he expelled the kedesMiu 
(wiiose presence is witnessed to as early as the 
reign of Eehoboara, 1 K 14^^) from Judah ; j^et 
not only do w'e hear of remnants of them under 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22 ^®), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.C. 623) he broke dowm the 
houses of the MdesMm wbich were situated by the 
temple of Jalnveh (2 K 23’). The latter statement 
permits of no other explanation than that this 
abuse w*as connected with the cult 01 Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23*® (*’) might, if 
need be, be referred to kedeshim and kedeshutk in 
the service of a heathen deity, but show^s 

clearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male [here called ‘ dog ’] and 
female hierodouloi as a votive offering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This w'ould, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4. Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
witli the Deity by seeking and obtaining oracles. 
W e have repeatedly spoken already {e.g. p. 641 ff*. ) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the 'ephod 
and terdpMm with the consulting of oracles. It 
is a question whether there was even then an 
inseparable connexion between the ^epMd and 
the Urim and Thummim (such as in Ex 28®^ 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the epliod of the high priest). 
The meaning of the names and tummim 

D'l^N) is as much disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 

* In 1 K 12S2 Jeroboam 1 . is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 15th day of the Sth "month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it is disputed whether this means that 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the Sth month instead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon the 15th day (as in P) may be due simply tc 
the author of this note about Jeroboam. 
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certain is that even in early times ^Hrim and 
tmnmim represented the sacred lot, which was 
handled only by priests : Dt 33®, 1 S 28® 

[where ^Urkn, is no doubt merely an abbreviation 
for the com])lete expression 'ih'nn wethummtm, as 
in Nu 27^^ (F)]- The suggestion that ^Hrim ex- 
pressed an affirmative (especially as to where guilt 
lay), tummim a negative, answer to a question, is 
favoured by 1 S 14“^^ where, in place of the corrupt 
MT, we are to read with the LXX : ‘ If this guilt 
be in me or iiiy son Jonathan , . . \QV€i7'tm appear, 
but if it be in thy people Israel, let tummim 
appear.’ As to the nature of these lots, we should 
probably think of small stones (cf. gural, ‘lot’j 
but properly, as the Arabic shows, ‘ pebble,’ 
‘small stone’), which were shaken in an urn till 
one ‘ came out ’ (Jos 19^^*). 

If an oracle was to be obtained, the applicant 
must be on good terms with the Deity, To one 
who is under the weight of guilt unatoned for, the 
oracle is silent. This happens even if it is not 
himself that has incurred the guilt (so in 1 S 14^’^^-, 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
offence of Jonathan ; and 28®, where Saul con- 
sulted Jaliweh, but He answered him not, by 
dreams, nor by htrinif nor by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents and pur- 
poses unclean, and, as such, is ipso facto excluded 
from any approach to God or handling of objects 
consecrated to Him, How far these prescriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
. written law), we see from the casual notice of 
1 S 20^®, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
at the New Moon ; and from 21®^*, where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread. How deeply such 
considerations, enforced by religious usage, had 
impressed themselves on the daily life, could find 
no better illustration than that usa^e of language 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, the cultus,t the mention of both serving to 
express the totality (1 K 14^® 21'*^^ 2 K 9® 14-®, Dt 

5. In regard to the morality of this period, Ave 
must refer once more to Avhat was said above 
(pp. 624% 633) as to the power of custom in the 
earliest times. But, if it had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not altogether unconnected 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 
the period preceding that of the writing prophets, 
i It is very significant that in 2 S 12^^ Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
popular conscience in calling David to account for 
} his crime, discovers the special guilt of the king in 
the circumstance that by his action he has shown 
contempt for JaliAveh.^ This requires the death 
of Bathsheba’s child as an atonement, although 
David has already been assured of the forgiveness 
of his sin. . 

Of. J. 0. Matthes, art. *De begrippen rein en onrein in het 
OT’ in TheoL Tiijdschr. xxxiii. 293 If. [these are, according to 
him, ‘cultus notions,* an answer to the question, How am I fit 
■ to serve Jahweh?]. 

t This interpretation of (Ih. ‘ restrained and left 

! free’), which is that of W. Bobertson Smith (BS^ 4:56: ‘he 
who is under taboo and he who is free’), is to be preferred 
absolutely to the interpretations formerly current (such as 
‘bond and free,’ or ‘ minors and of age,’ or ‘tribesmen and of 
no family ’ [for which A. S. Jahuda contends with much learn- 
ing in the Etsehr. f. Assyr. 1902, p. 240 if.]). Of. especially 
the expression used of Doeg before Jahweh,* i.e. 

‘ restrained * [as it were, in confinement], 1 S 218 (7). So in all 
probability *a festal gathering’ (Am et al,% means 
originally ‘ a state of being bound,* namely, by the obligation 
to certain forms of abstinence. 

t So we should read with Lucian. The MT inserts ‘the 
enemies [of Jahweh]’ before ‘Jahweh,’ and the (linguistically 
objectionable) interpretation is usually offered ; * because thou 
' hast given the enemies of Jahweh occasion to blaspheme.* 

. , 


We have all the less right to judge of the 
general condition of morality from isolated deeds 
wrought in passion, seeing that these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion. The 
outrage wrought by Amnon on Tamar (2 S 13) is 
to be Auewed as an instance of rape rather than of 
incest. Tamar herself contemplates the possibility 
(vJ®) of being given by the king to Amnon as Ins 
Avife,_ although she is liis half-sister; while in Gn 
20^- it appears to be no way repugnant to E that 
Abraham’s wife should be his half-sister Sarah. 
But Amnon’s act was avenged by his murder by 
Absalom, who must have considei:ed it a heinous 
offence. He thus carried out a species of blood - 
revenge, but, at the same time, exceeded the bounds 
prescribed by custom (just as Joab did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 2 S 3’-^^^')j and had 
to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish- 
ment. 

6. The truest reflexion of the manners and 
in orals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriarchs in Gn 12-50. lA 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thoroughly true to life— in Abraham 
a kind of ideal of ancient Israelitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirical phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also Avith his shady side.* 
We may leave it an open question whether the 
Abraham - narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those about 
Jacob - Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. In any case, both fall 
within the period with which we are dealing. Of 
both types it is pre-eminently true that their con- 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives. 

The whole life of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient Pentateuchal sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faith in the promise of Jaliweh he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar ; 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishmael, and 
even shows himself willing to sacrific^e his late- 
born only son. The latter narrative (Gn 22), even 
if it is based upon some cult-legend, t is, in its 
present form (cf. v.^), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjected by God. The brilliant manner in which 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v.^®) a 
proof of true fear of God. It is very remarkable 
that already in 15® it is not an act, but simply 
trustful confidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for ‘righteousness,’ Le, a display of 
genuine piety. The Apostle Paul (Ro 4^^*) is per- 
fectly entitled to find here the proof that the 
righteousness of Abraham is grounded, even in 
Genesis, in quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
merit of works. 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of his wholly different character, there are 
not wanting marks of that humility and resigna- 
tion by which true piety and fear of God are char- 
acterized. So in the grand confession of Gn 32^^ 

(J) : *I am not worthy of all the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant ’ ; the expression of resignation in 43^% 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 48^^* A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro- 
found est resignation put in the mouth of David in 
2 S 15^®** and 16^^**. Again, what a high level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and fortunes of 
men is found in the words of Joseph (Gn 50®®), in 

* may leave Isaac out of account here, since, in com- 
parison with Ahraham and. Jacoh, he plays almost throughout a 
passive r61e. 

t According to Gunkel (Com. on Genesis) it is the cult-legend 
of the place of sacrifice at Jeruel, and is intended simply to ex- 
plain how the former practice of child sacrifice had been super- 
seded by the offering only of rams. 
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which he, as it were, sums up his own and his 
father’s fortunes ; ‘Ye, indeed, meant evil against 
me, hut God has turned it to good, to . . , save 
much people alive.’ To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man ; 
and it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
at so early a period it had discovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn 18^®^* ; cf. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19^®’-), may be 
best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (Gn 
13'^®^-}, as well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wicked inhabitants of Sodom (18^^®’-). 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand- 
point in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
little in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of censure. Abraham lies (Gn 12^® 20-^ ; so 
also Isaac, 26'^) in passing off his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives his twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
that God has two standards of measurement ; that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealing with the rejected, may 
go any length without its being counted to him 
a sin? 

(a) If the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
ciples of ancient ethics, from which even Israel 
freed itself only with difficulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman. In particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con- 
demnation as in the latter. They appear rather 
in the light of a duty of self-defence, especially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to inflict harm. But, again, the 
idea of the national god involves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
wherever their interests are concerned. So Jahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12^^), and, accoi'ding 
to 20^'^^, towards Abimelech. 

Secondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have really to do with, at 
least in the Jacob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Araimeans (Laban) on the other. The Esau- 
narratives are the naive deposit of the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, i.e. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. From the 
Arammans, again, Israel had from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara- 
maean by Jacob should have been regarded as quite 
right and proper, and the exercise of this right 
have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing, 
(d) Notwithstanding afl this, however, w^e must 
still ask the final question, Is it really the case 


that the above-cited instances of morally objec- 
tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly offers a narrative in which the 
cause of otience, if not wholly removed, is made as 
slight as possible. This is a ju-oof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
ancient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abraliam’s sister on the father’s side (Gn 
20^=^), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only witli great reluctance, and not 
till he has received the express command of God, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagar 
and Ishmael (2D^^* [E] ; contrast 16*^ [J]). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it is not the 
latter, hut Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (3D®'’)-* Reu'ben advises, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of delivering him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not sell him (as J records), 
but he was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (37^^* 23b-24. 28 a o. ak 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
account. It has been rightly noticed that it is the 
peculiarity of a particular form of narration in the 
legendary history to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions described, but to allow 
this judgment to he expressed indirectly by one of 
the parties concerned. Thus Abimelecli in Gn 20^^* 
(E) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 26®^- (J) that of Isaac. In 27^^ Jacob him- 
self declares that by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

8. But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
I to this period, the oldest codification of legal 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, which could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of deatli to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2115. 17 jjj dispensing justice the strictest recti- 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (23^^- ‘^^•). 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (22'-^^*^’ -®**), 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the .ger (22-^ 23^} and even to the slave (21-^* ; 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
j)re-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and gerim (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23‘^‘^’ to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass when they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a first step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know notliing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
is not only of the poor that the saying (22^^) holds 
good : ‘ When he crietli unto me, I will hear him ; 
for I am pitiful.’ 

Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king §[ammnrabi (see art. 
Code op ^ammueabi in present volume, p. 684 tf. ), 
many bands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made bj the older 
harmouizers to remove the contradiction between [E] and 
[J] by assuming that in SDff- Jacob tells a false story to 
his^wives. The fact is that we have here E’s account of things, 
which is meant to he taken, seriously, and whid?, completely 
clears Jacob of blame. * 
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not only the considerable priority (c. 2300 B.c.) of 
this law-book to the oldest codification of laws in 
Israel, but even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and social order. We readily admit that 
tlie laws of pamnmrabi imply much more compli- 
cated conditions of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of ^^animurabi may fre- 
quently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two codes is reached, ho\yever, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Babylonian code. 
But these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding the poor, gertm^ slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the 282 paragraphs of Hammurabi in vain, because 
sucli are impossible on the soil of natural religion. 

vi. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSE ( Weltanschauung) —XJ ndiQi: this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modern views, constitutes the scien- 
tific standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israel itish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over in a history of religion. This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
logical or psychological notions of this period, in- 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ,* and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were cher- 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the opening 
period of the world’s history, and the future goal 
towards which the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
portions of Gn 1-11), or in casual notices. The 
latter almost always take for granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
lienee refrain from fuller explanation or descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our being left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human personality — ouq 
bodily and one spiritual — must have set in as soon 
as men came to realize the fundamental difterence 
between a living and a dead body, {a) The cor- 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the same as before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken flight ? The readiest 
reply was : the breath. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears; while, conversely, the revivification of 
one that is dead is accomplished through the breath 
returning into him (1 K 17^^^*)**. Alongside of this I 
we encounter another conception, which is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the seat of life is to 
be found in the blood. It is true that express 
statements to this efl’ect do not occur till much 
later (Dt 12^, Lv 17 ^^) ; but the very ancient pro- 

* The clearest evidence of the identification of breath and life 
is found in the circumstance that in Hebrew, as in other lan- 
^ages(cf. Sansk. breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul’ ; Gr. 

orig. = * breath,’ ‘blowing’ ; Lat. animus and anima, spirits), 
the notions of ‘breath,* ‘wind,* ‘soul,’ ‘spirit* are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus 0^1 is at once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (Gn 8i), and of the 
Divine breath of life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (12), and of the breath of life within man. In like 
manner it is true of the Heb. ssisi that it may designate at one 
time the breath, at another the ’'spirit of life within man, the 
soul and its functions (s.p. longing or eager desire for something); 
but it may also stand simply for life itself, and, finally, even for 
the living being or (in the case of men) the person ; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, it may mean even ‘ the person of one who 
is dead,’ or, without the genitive, a * corpse’ (Lv 1928 22^ et al.). 
It is, of course, a glaring error, but a deeply rooted one, to give 
to n f>pheshi in all these manifold senses, the one uniform render- 
ing bouL’ 


hibition to eat blood (1 S must have been 

due in ancient Israel, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitic soil, chiefly to the fear of absorbing another 
life along with the blood. Under special circum- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at the sacrifleial 
meals of brotherhoods in pre- Mosaic times ; cf, 
above, p. 618^), this result might be desired ; but 
in the realm of Jahwism, as far back as we can 
trace the evidence, such a practice was excluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly diminish, and at last dis- 
appear entirely — an observation which could always 
be made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import- 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came to assume in the latest period of 
Israel’s history. 

(b) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more important, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the life or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Old Testa- 
ment gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of pT psychology, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. But our discus- 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one’s own, instead of closely studying the usage 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of the 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

Keeping now to the exact terms of the funda- 
mental and principal passage, Gn 2'^, we learn 
from this, in the form of narrative, that Jahweh 
at first formed a man [proleptically for ‘ a human 
body’] from clods [not ‘ dust ’] of the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 2^ assumes a dichotomy 
in man’s personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord- 
ingly return at death to the earth (3^®). ^ But his 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man’s death, 
when God calls hack this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ee 
12’) after the manner of the Christian hope of im- 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi- 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the OT conception of God which lays such em- 
phasis on His liYing personality. 

* Of the special works on the subject, Beck’s Umriss der 
bihiisehen Seelanlekre (Stuttgart, 1843, Srd ed. 1871) is based 
partly on Roos’ Fundamenta Psychologice ex Sacra Scriptura 
CQllecta, 1769 [Germ. tr. 1857, under title Grundzuge der Seelen- 
lekre am der Imligen Schrift}. Worner in his Bibl. Anthro- 
pologie (Stuttgart, 1887) builds largely upon Beck. Pranis 
Delitzsch’s Systmi der bibl. Psyahologie (Leipzig, 1855, 2nd ed- 
1861) is not without a certain mixture of theosophy. More im;; 
partial are the accounts of Wendt, Die Begrife Fleisok und 
Geist im bibUselven Spraahgehrauck (Gotha, 1878), and West- 
phal, Chair et (Tou^use, 1885). J. Kbh&rWB Natur und 
Geist nach der Aufassung des AT: eim UntersuoMmg zur 
histarischen Psyohologie (Munich, 1901) is a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of the human soul, the attri- 
buting of a soul to nature, mythology, and the notion of the 
spiritual, together with the influence of religion upon. aU this. 
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(c) Not only human but also animal life in 
general depends upon the possession of the Divine 
breath of life. Passages like Ps 104“'*'^* and Job 
34^^** leave no doubt on this point: Jahweh is 
a ‘God of the living spirits of all flesh’ (Nu 
jg22 2716). Accordingly, the question presses itself 
upon our attention : What, then, is the precise 
difference which under all circumstances must be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of their origin that the differ- 
ence lies, at least according to J. While P (Gn 
makes water-animals and birds spring into 
being at the simple fiat of the Creator, and land- 
animals proceed from the earth, J (2^®) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man ; 
(v.'^), that is to say, an individual creation of the | 
animals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in- 
breathing of the Divine breath of life, and in this 
alone— even if we must assume here the result of 
reflexion on this question — the distinction between 
man and beast may be seen : man received the 
breath of life immediately from God, and on that 
account he has a far more direct share in the 
Divine being and life than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole species) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
by God, expression was given to the perception 
which— although without a clearly defined philo- 
sophic terminology — had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone possesses 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
of individual communion with God, whereas the 
animal always represents only an example of its 
species.— J, however, gives expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world to man when (Gn 2^®**) he quite unambigu- 
ously describes animals as having been created 
on man’s account and named by him, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding to man, and thus suitable 
to be a ‘ help ’ to him, 

[d] From God’s direct animating of the first 
created human being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particular human individual. The OT has been 
w’rongiy burdened with this so-called ‘iCreationism,’ 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten body, and to unite it about 
the 40th day with the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT from first to last is based upon ‘ Tradu- 
cianism ’ : he who begets the body implants at the 
same time the germ of the life or the soul. Other- 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT in unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance from 
parents to children. This is not ‘ original sin ’ in 
the sense in which it is mostly taught in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam to all his posterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied to the strong and almost 
irresistible inclination to sin, which appears to be 
inseparably bound up with human nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from parents of like d isposition. Thus it is 
intelligible why allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. In 
view of the fact that ‘the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from Ms youth ’ (Gn S^^), God cannot 
apply the strictest standaref of judgment. In 
addition to Ps 5 (‘Behold, in gxxilt was I born, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me ’), the locus 
classicus for this doctrine of the natal quality of 
nn, we have to take specially into account for the 
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same purpose Job 14“* (‘How could a clean come 
from an unclean? Notone.’) 15^*^ 25^®^* — late pas- 
sages, but manifestly intending to express nothing 
more than is meant already by J in Gn 8‘^h 
In the last- cited passages from Job the ques- 
tion is put, ‘ How can one born of woman be pure 
[before God] ? ’ : this shows how the connexion 
between descent and sinfulness was more pre- 
cisely thought of. The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense the off- 
spring of woman, the weaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hardships. From her, 
man inherits moral as well as physical (Job 14^) 
weakness. 

(e) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
personality, the flesh or the body [the Heb. 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT (xdp^ undeniably has 
this collateral notion attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn it is wrong 
to conclude that such a view was held. It is true 
that the flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
and transitory (cf. tlie characteristic contrast in 
Is 81^ ‘Their [the Egyptians’] horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very frequent expression 
‘all flesh’ {i.e. either all men or all earthly living 
creatures). But the truth that the flesh, although 
an occasion also of moral weakness, is not thouglit 
of &.sper se sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis- 
takably implied in the circumstance that in sacri- 
fice it was used as a gift to God, and such a gift 
could never have been in itself unclean. 

if) The habit already mentioned of putting 
upon the OT a trichotornoiis view of human per- 
sonality was due almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the nephesh (::>|!: commonly tr. ‘ soul ’), 
and of its relation to the THah (O’)"! commonly tr. 
‘ spirit’). This distinction between soul and spirit 
naturally caused the actually existing dichotomiy 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed. The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Divine breath of life is outside man, it can never 
be called nephesh but only r^iah (more completely 
rHah hayyirrii Le. ‘ spirit or breath of life,’ in which 
sense we find also nisMyiath hayytm used \e.g. Gn 
2'^]). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man’s body and manifests its presence 
there may he called either rhali or nephesh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in such a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one time 
to the nephesh and at another to the rHah. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coming about that in 
certain expressions usage has established only one 
of the terms, or has at least secured a preference 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with (‘heart,’ 
‘disposition,’ also ‘understanding or insight,’ the 
heart and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But in no case should that 
use of nephesh^ whereby it stands, for particular 
functions of the soul or even for a complex ot 
these, be confused with its signification of ‘ person 
or living being’ (and even ‘corpse’; cf. above, 

E . 665®- n. ). In this latter sense nephesh could never 
ave its place taken by rHah ox Uhh. 

The religious significance of the anthropological 
views represented by the above -described dich- 
otomy is at once apparent^ Everything which 
in any way can be recognized as spirit and life 
is brought into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Him The Pauline 

saying, ‘In him we live, and move, and have our 
being’ (Ac 17*^®), corresponds exactly to the postu- 
lates of OT psychology. The latter proceeds m 
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consistently in its derivation of a^Hiuinan thought 
and will and action, that it speaks not only of a 
‘spirit’ [rilah,^ i.e. in this instance the same as 
‘principle,’ ‘disposition,’ or even ‘capability for ’) 
of wisdom, knowledge, and fear of God (Is IP), or 
of skill in art and expertness (Ex 28^), but even of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu 5^^), of dizziness (Is 19^"^), 
of deep sleep (29^^), etc. Moreover, this spirit is 
frequently (so in the two passages from Isaiah) 
spoken of as directly sent by Jahweh. He causes 
an ‘ evil spirit,’ i.e. a spirit of discord, to come be- 
tween Abimelech and the Shechemites(Jg9‘^®), and 
in like manner lets an ‘ evil spirit,’ i.e. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take possession of Saul 
after the departure of the spirit of Jahweh (1 S 
16^^).* In this theorem of the universal activity 
of the spirit, and indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from God, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of the living character and dignity of 
the ancient Israel itish conception of God. The 
latter did not take its rise as a result of the 
preaching of the prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
large, use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it and cleared it of excrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com- 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail to engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised an influence even upon the formation of 
speech. But nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a relation to religion 
as was the case in Israel. 

2. It is otherwise with those questions belonging 
to the realm of psychology which rel.ite to the 
destiny of many the goal of the development of 
humanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a ricli historical experi- 
ence, Reflexions on his destiny are quite beyond 
man in a state of nature ; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made with political and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in- 
quiring after the Whence and the JVhy. To belong 
to a particular people with particular settleinents 
and under the protection of a particular national 
god, is as much a matter of course to him as to 
have an occupation by which he procures a liveli- 
hood. But what is remote from the reflexion of 
the individual already occupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and led to those 
profound speculations which meet us to-day in the 
form of the myth, i.e. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in history. The people of Israel are no 
more strangers to such myths than are other 
nations, and in this particular they have con- 
formed to the course which we may observe in 
the case of all ancient peoples : they have taken 
over from prehistoric times a store of myths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particular 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation. The manner in_ which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost character of the i3opular 
mind. And here we come face to face with the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a unique 
position. The myths taken over from foreign 
heathen soil have been so transformed and filled 
with truly religious contents that they have 
become for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Israel. For we cannot consent to regard such 

* Prom the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expressed something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘ soul ’ continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that no such distinction between rilalt and nephesh 
b known to the Hebrew mind. 
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a transfoimation as if it were merely the acci- 
dental result of the inward impulse which drives 
men to religious and philosophical speculation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of God working in 
Israel as the people of revelation. And the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit of God resorted to this 
clothing of the profoundest religious thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from being a cause of oflence that we 
see in this accommodation to the human under- 
standing an evidence of superior Divine psedagogic 
and wisdom, (a) This remark applies in a very 
special manner to that myth which first concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Paradise and the 
Fall (Gn 2 and 3) ; for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s original destiny and 
the reasons^ for his actual condition now. 'While 
the derivation of the Biblical story of the Fall 
from a Babylonian source* is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish it, its 
connexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
religion does not admit of any doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a later corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Bible, is evident 
from the simple fact that the diialistic basis (i.e. 
the opposition, essential to the Zend religion, be- 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
a ruling part in the original narrative. The 
Hebrew narrator, whose conception of God left 
no room for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the difficult expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creature of God, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this creature of God 
comes to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creatoi . 

"W e sliall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the narrative as a masterly, unsurpassed * ac- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, witli many moderns^ find its deepest 
meaning exhausted by setting it down as a de- 
scription of how sin comes into being in the case 
! of every individual, or of how man rose from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconscious- 
.ness to conscious freedom and culture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmatics was and is quite 
within its right in discovering in Gn 2. 3 an 
account of a Fall, i.e. of the origin of sin and 
the consequent woes of the world. Man’s original 
state, according to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship with God, who also had 
His dwelling-place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
pride, which wilfully seeks to go beyond the 
bounds prescribed by God, and produces disregard 
of His clear prohibition. But the fruits of dis- 
obedience are the loss of the former intimate 
communion with God, expulsion from His home, 
a life of endless toil and trouble, and at last death 
in place of the eternal duration of life tliat was 
formerly open to him. This myth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has been 
set in parallelism with the Greek myth of ihe 
Golden Age. There is justification for both these 
ways of looking at it. But with all this the main 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em> 

♦ There appears to be no doubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with its four rivers is borrowed from Eastern f? Babylonian) 
myths, and that the description of the rivers (Gn is a 
later insertion in the early narrative. With re^rd to this 
insertion [not to the whole myth] Stade may be ri^ht in holding 
(art. ‘ Ber Mythos vom Paradies, Gn 2. S, und die Zeit seiner 
Einwanderung in Israel* in ZATWy 1903, p. l'72ff.)that it was 
not adopted prior to the middle of the 8th cent. b,c. The de- 
scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
as it serves as a preparation for the story of the B'ali(seo below): 
for our present purpose everything else may be left out of 
•account. ' 
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phasis which is laid in the Biblical record on tlie 
fateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 
quence-exclusion from the Garden of Eden, i.e. 
from communion with God. Here we have not 
only — as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
— foreboding's, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religious character, to which cognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

{b) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
liistory of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls man at last after the 
death of the body ? Hitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this q^uestion, in speaking oi possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 614®) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or ‘ spirits of 
the dead’ must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about She’ol * or the under 
Avorld, the place of assembly of the dead. ^ The 
reason why we have not discussed these earlier is 
simply because it is not till the period with "vyhich 
we are dealing that the mention of Sh^’ol is de- 
monstrable, and because we have no sure ^'round 
for attributing the ShS’ol-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre-Mosaic, period. There is 
nothing impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitish 
soil and thence taken over by them. Support for 
this view might be found in the circumstance that 
necromancy, which stands in the closest connexion 
with the Shfi’ol- belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon.f 
Now, it cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
influence first made itself felt, as is so often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solomon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of ShS’ol (Gn 37^® 
42®^ [in almost identical terms in 44^* Nu 
all probably J) certainly leave the impression that 
we laave here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de- 
scription. From the early passages nothing more 
can be gathered than that ShS’ol is thought of as 
a subterranean space, for one ‘ goes down ’ to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of She’ol— the thick dark- 
ness which prevails there, and the impossibility of 
returning thence— were connected from the first 
with its conception, t But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even to the 
latest of all, § and it is difficult to say whether (as, 

* Eegarding- the etymology of it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accept either the derivation 
from the root shd*al, ‘ask,' ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all living for itself), or that from shctal witth the assumed mean- 
ing of ‘to be hollow '(so that Sh^ol would be the ‘hollow’ or 
‘cavern’). Rather is it from a root ski, which includes the 
notions of tvide gctpinw and deep Hence the idea 

underlying the Heh. JS/ii'dl is that of a subterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the ioxmSh^olm 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word — according 
to Ziramern (ap. Beer, ‘ Her biblische Hades,’ p. 16), of the Bab. 
8hU[l]d}n, ‘west’; cf. Enoch 22i, where also ShS’ol is situated 
in the West. 

t On the undeniable points of contact between the Babylonian 
and the Israelitish Shg’ol-belief, cf. especially A. Jeremias, JDie 
bab.-assyr. Vorstellwigen vom Leben nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 
1887), and Holle und Parodies b&i den 2 (Leipzig, 

i We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the 
dead by necromancers, which was an article of the popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jahwism. 

§ Of the very copious literature on this subject we note 


for example, in the bold picture of Is or the 
approach to a distiiigiiisliing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 32-'^, Is 14’®, also (?) Hos 
13^'*) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign influence or of independe|it poetic iiriagina- 
tion. The decision between tb-ese two possibilities 
is all the harder because of the Avay in which the 
conception of She’ol is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by Sh6’ol — at 
least originally —notliing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead would derive ever fresh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave- tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural to think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages like Cm 37^® exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into She’ol, cannot be answered from the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the body is 
laid in the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with its 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
ShS’ol, and there — not exactly lives on, but — vege- 
tates on. This can be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of Sli6’ol had already taken 
firm root when that view of man’s nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jah- 
wism, while the other conception is a relic of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jahwistic influences, and is nearly 
allied to the Greek belief in manes. At a man’s 
death a kind of imag'e or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. It 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible, — 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 
by necromancy, — and it is for ever chained to 
ShS’ol. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it was on tliis account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel’s mantle in 1 S 2S‘‘^ 

specially : F. Bofctcher, Be inferis rebus^w post mortem futuris 
ex Hebrceorum et Groecorum opin-ionibus, vol. i. [embracing 
only the Heb. part ; no more appeared], Dresden, 1846 (although 
in many respects antiquated, still of value as a commentary 
upon the relevant passages); B. Stade, Uber die alttest. Vor- 
stellungen vom Zmtand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A. 
Bertholet, Die israel. Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem 
Tode (Freiburg, 1899) ; R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel^ in Judaism, and in 
Christianity: or Hebrew, Jewish, and Chnstian Eschatology 
(London, 1899) ; L. Aubert, art. ‘ La vie apr^s la mort chez ies 
Isradites ’ in Rev. de Thiol, et Philos. 1902, p. 140 ff. ; G. Beer, 
art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol. Abhamlungen zu Bhren 
H. J. HoUzmanns (Tubingen, 1902). Cf. also the works of 
Schwally, Frey, Gruneisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 614^, note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. 

* This is undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex- 
pression ‘ gathered to his fathers ’ (also ‘ to his people or to his 
fellow-tribesmen ’) or * go to or be laid with his fathers ’ (Gn 25« 
8529 4929. 33, Dt 3250, jg 210 , i K 210). But the emplojTuent of 
this formula in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
of going to She’61. The importance attached to the mingling 
of one’s hones with those of relations (2 S 21139’.) is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that this seemed the most honourable 
and at the same time the safest form of obsequies. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture was regarded as a great 
misfortune (cf. 2 S 2110, Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 
give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 
(as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 
unburied dead would roam about without rest instead of 
entering Sh6’6L 
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sliows, however, that the shades were thought of 
in general after the fashion in which their originals 
haci been accustomed to appear on earth. 

According to what is at^ present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of Sh6’6l survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as negyJiesh. If so, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de- 
scribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human body, and hence life,’ and also 
‘person’ or * living being’), but a third wholly 
different meaning.* Very strong support appears 
to be given to this by the circumstance that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
down of the nephesh into Sli^’dl or of its sojourn 
tliere, or, finally, of its rescue from SliS’ol (Ps 16^® 
89^9(48), Pr cf. also Ps 941’, 
where instead of She'ol we have the poetic chhndh, 

‘ yilence’). But in all these passages nephesh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘ life ’ or 
(as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a cir- 
cumlocution for the personal pronoun (‘ray soul’ 
being=‘I’ or ‘me’). Thus in Ps the mean- 
ing is ‘ Thou wilt not give over my life {or me) to 
Slie’ol,’ ‘Thou wilt not siifier me to die.’ Ps 
3ij4 (S) must, on Schwally’s theory, mean : ‘ Thou 
causedst the phantom image of my person, wdiich 
was already in ShS’ol, to come up from it again.’ 
But the speaker had not actually died, his life 
09?/?/ seemed already a prey to ShiS’dl, but obtained 
a timely rescue from it. If the defenders of 
nephesh meth or the bare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘ soul of the dead ’ should appeal in support of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh hayyuh^ 
‘living soul’ (Gn 2" et aL)y they would over- 
look the fact that nephesh meth or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the passages in question stands for 
neither more nor less than ‘ corpse ’ ; and this, by 
the touching of which uncleanness is occasioned, 
is sjirely something quite different from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to ShS’oL Nephesh meth in 
the sense of ‘ corpse ’ is based simply upon the 
very frequent (cf. e.g. Lv 2^ ‘ if any one offereth to 
Jahweli,’ etc., 5^ 7^® etc.) weakening of the mean- 
ing ‘ person ’ to the notion of ‘ some one ’ ; and 
nephesh Imyydhy ‘ living being,’ is not opposed to 
another form of being of the nepheshy but is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (cf. our own expression ‘ a living per- 
sonality,’ wdiieh would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead personality’), ^ An argument 
against Schwally’s contention lies in the very cir- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for manesy as we should then have certainly 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
for the first time inis W) they are called rephWim>y 
ie, probably ‘ flaccid ones,’ but never nephdshOth. 

For tlie truth mentioned above, that the whole 
conception of ShS’ol lies outside genuine Jah- 
wism, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
is evidence not only in the stern rejection of necro- 
mancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the denial of any 
relation between the inhabitants of Sliff'ol and 
the objects and arrangements of the upper world 
--in particular, those of the theocracy. Only the 
living are members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings ; at death every connecting link 
with it is broken. In Sh^’61 there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps 115^^, Is 

nay, God Himself does not remember the 

* So esp. Schwally, L^&n nach dem Todey p» Arff* (founding 
upon nephesh mSth ot Lv 21il and Nu 66, whiofa Schwally 
renders by ‘Totenseele’), also in Archid filr Helig.-WissensGk, 
iv. 2, .p. ISl fl.; Willy Sfcaerk, art. ‘Nephesh ha jja und nephesh 
mStV m SKy 1903, p. 1561 (‘The nephesh does not die, but 
changes its form of existence 
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shades^ any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘the land of forgetfulness’ (Ps 88®* ^^**). 
The fortunes of their children do not concern them 
(Job 14^^ 21-^), ‘for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in ShS’ol, whither thou 
goest’ (Ec 9^6).* There is no contradiction be- 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
Pr 15^^ and Job 26®, the omniscience, nay, accord- 
ing to Ps 139®, even the omnipresence of God, is 
extended even to She’ol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of God ; hut even here a direct relation of God to 
the inhabitants of She’ol is not asserted. 

In spite of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine Jahwisra, the conception of Sh6’ol — ^like the 
Hades-belief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions— contains an im- 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreconcilability with the pre- 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see above), 
is a strong testimony to the fact that man’s natural 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it has to content itself with a sorry substitute 
for a real continuation of life. Even in tliis there 
are fruitful germs of a later doctrine of immor- 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jaliwism. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have in- 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term W eltansehrmung y belong, in the first 
place, those relating to the origin of the ivorld. {a) 
Unfortunately, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistic 
record contained in Gn 2"^^-. It is very probable, 
however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men and animals) has been preserved ; 
while the introduction, which also must surely 
have contained some more detailed account of the 
creation of heaven and earth, f has now been 
dropped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the immediately preceding cosmogony of P. But, 
even granting that J would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in v.^^) of the creation 
of the w*orld by’Jahweh, his narrative, with all its 
naiveness, remains a worthy and valuable counter- 
part to the preceding cosmogony. Like the latter, 
it avoids all intermixture of a mythological char- 
acter— in particular, all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions. Jahweh is 
always exalted above matter, sharply distin- 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious Weltanschauimgy our 

* It may be that this conception of Sh6’61 first arose in the 
later period, which was influenced by Prophetism (so Charles, 
Critical History y etc., see above, p. 668^, note §), whereas at an 
earlier time an influence of the spirits of the dead upon the 
upper world was held to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the latter assumption than the existence of the 
practice of necromancy so peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is 8i9) by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
say the least of it, be proved in face of what we have said 
already (p. 614 ff.). The same i*eniark applies to Beer’s theory 
(‘ Der biblische Hades,’ p. 3ff.), that the Sh6’61-belief is a sur- 
vival of the cult of subteiTanean gods and demons. 

t When Stade (ZATWy 1903 p. 17S) argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken its rise only as a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this is certainly correct in so far as 
the idea of the creation and control of the Universe is concerned. 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recognition 
of foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. But this does not 
exclude naive ideas about a creative activity on the part of the 
national god {e,g. a creation of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular and nature religions. Perhaps the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistic cosmogony supplied a motive for its 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Gunkel in ScMpfung und 
Chaos (Gottingen, 1895, p. 159). He considers that, in early 
days, people, in speaking of the creation of ‘ the heavens and 
the earth,’ probably thought primarily of the land of Canaan 
and the skies of Canaan, 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric ; and man is 
not only (as in Gn 1) the goal and^ crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It requires a second, wondrous new creation to 
rovide man with the ‘help’ who is bone of his 
one and flesh of his fiesh. God Himself brings 
her to him ; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its fnll mean- 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that we have 
here a view of the nature and the mystery of 
marriage as beautiful and wortliy as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exercised a powerful influence on its estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(^) if an underlying Babylonian source for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
ch, 3 as yet, it is different with other components 
of the Hebrew primitive history. In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence has been assumed, 
and the traces of this have been sought almost 
everywhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justified in face of the 
excessive zeal of the ‘ Panbabylonists.’ * We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religions ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
1887 at Tel el-Amarna in Egypt, which were 
addressed about B.c. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active intercourse between Babylon and 
Egypt vtd Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly proved) that even then a footing had 
been gained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
mythology, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - wide 
intercourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact with 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th cent. B.C. 
downwards. Still the only instance where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative upon a Baby- 
lonian archetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(a) the story of the Deluge. And even here the 
dependence shows itself rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point — the cause of the judg- 
ment of the Flood. In the Biblical record this is 
always traced to moral causes ; the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the wholly de- 
generate race of man; Noab only, on account 
of his righteousness, finds favour in Godf's sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very offensive way in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(p) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supposed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious struggle of the god 

* Amongst these the first place belongs to Frdr. Delitssch, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on Sabelund Leipzig, 
1902 and 190S), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
and an interminable literature. We content ourselves here 
with naming two of the most recent writings which treat 
soberly of the points in dispute: Zimmern, BiblUche und 
Babplomsohe Urgesehiohte^, Leipzig, 1903 [cf. also his Keilin- 
Bchnjnm und JSM, Berlin, 1908] ; and Gunkel, Israel und 
mhylonxen: der Binfluss Babyloniens attf die israelitische 
Religion, Gottingen, X903. 


Mardnk with the ocean, personified as a woman, 
Tiamat [i.e., as appellative, ‘sea’), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious work [Schopfung imd Chaos in 
Urzeit und Endzeit: eine religionsgesohichtUche 
Untersuchnng uh&r Gn 1 und Apoc, Joh. 12, G5t- 
tingen, 1895} is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous traces of ^ this myth in the OT, He 
rightly repels the objection that Gn 1 now forms a 
part of the latest Fentateiichal source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, which in its present form is 
accommodated to the very highest conception of 
God, may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. The points of contact between Gn 1 and 
the Tiamat-myth are, however, few and uncertain. 
The Heb. tehmn (omTi), over which darkness hangs 
(v.^), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. tiamat ; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘ sea’ or ‘ ocean.’ 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animals of v,2^ are originally of a mytiiological 
cast. 

But the recollection of the conflict of Mardnk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names — Bahdb, Levi* 
athan. Behemoth, The fact that all * the passages 
where these occur are very late (Ezekiel, Deutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not count for 
much. It would be quite intelligible if the ancient 
mythologumena were again dragged to the light 
and utilized for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their k eing misunderstood 
or misapplied, A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleged allusions can 
be referred only by very artificial methods to the 
conflict with Tiamat. 'How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the killing 
emitting m pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, which Jahweh commands 
to bite (Am 9^), possibly be Tiamat? Of the 
Eahah passages, Is 5P, Ps 89 Job 26 and 9^* 
(‘Rahab’s helpers’) should in all probability be 
referred to the defeat of Tiamat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but Jahweh. 
In rs 87^ Bahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
while in Ps 40^ the plural rehdbim is a designa- 
tion of the false gods, but surely not in the sense 
of ‘ dragons of chaos.’ Of the Leviathan passages, 
Ps 74^^^^* should perhaps he interpreted mythologi- 
cally. On the other hand, in Ps 104^® there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27^ Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboli- 
cal designations of two world-powers. In Job 3® 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
a monster in the heavens which threatens to 
swallow m) the sun. The poetical author of Job 
4026 fe. certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And his Behemoth (40^®^*) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus. As 
little are we compelled to explain Job 7^^, Ps 
Jer as allusions to the Titoat-myth ; and 

even in Ezk 29®^* and 32^®'* there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages, finally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104®^*, Job 38®®"*, Pr8^=^^*, Jer 5^^ 
31®®, Ps 33’ all that the present writer can 

discover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
Jahweh, who commands even the waves of the 

* At most we should have to except only the serpent of Am 9® 
(see above) and Bahab of Is 307 (as a designation of Egypt). 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage disputed, 
but the correctness of its text is very doubtful, and, finally; 
rahab may here be quite well an appellative ‘raging ’ ‘bluster- 
ing ’). Of. vol. iv. p. 195a. 
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sea, but nowhere any allusion to a conflict with 
the ocean as a mythological monster. 

But, even if all the passages cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as afiecfcing our esti- 
mate of the religion of Israel for the period we 
are considering. For, apart from the fact that, 
in the few passages that are certainly entitled to 
be considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Mardiik {i.e, there has been a complete trans- 
planting of the myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
must, further, note with emphasis that in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
niythological reminiscences in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of wdiich the Hebrew poets availed them- 
selves in this matter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of Scylla and Charybdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test of his 
beliefs. 

(7) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon’s temple appear to us to have failed com- 
pletely: e.g. the supposition that the so-called 
brazen sea (1 K 723s'*) represents the Wwmox prim- 
eval ocean, or that the oxen are symbols of Marduk. * 
On this question the present wuiter must express 
his full accord with Stade, who (ZATW, 1903, p. 
179) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they were 
even known to them. * It was not a religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Phoenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the ■'.ork, wrought according to the fashions of 
style with which he was familiar, and turned out 
a product which could be transferred from a Phoe- 
nician temple to the temple of Jahweh. V 
From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel— at least for the pre- 
exilic period — has been considerably overestimated. 
JExamples of dependence and of allusions are not 
to be denied. But upon the soil of revelation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in such a new light, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religious stand- I 
point, that the question has not unreasonably been 1 
asked whether, in many passages, we should speak, * 
not of dependence and imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (connected 
wdth the theologumenon of the * Day of the Lord ’) 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 

IV. The period of the Writing Prophets, 
DOWN to the Exile. 

i. Tee Sources, — As sources for this period, 
which embraces some 180 years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the His- 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of J and E, and the 
Book of Deuteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 1 S 1. 3. 8. 15), but, 

above all, the first Deuteronomic redaction of the 
Books of Kings (c, 600 B.C. ). For our present pur- 
poses we can practically leave out of account the 

'■ , 

^ * So Kittel in his Oom. on Kinffs (in Nowack’s Hdkom,, Got- 
tingen, 1900, p, 64), .following’ Rosters (TAeoL TijdSchr. 1879, 
p. 445 ff.). According to Gunkel Q.c. p. 153, cf. also 164 f.), 
the 12 oxen must rather h»ve stood in some relation to the 12 
signs of the zodiacu 


circumstance that the exact clironologicai position 
of the particular passages referred to is still the sub- 
ject of much controversy. For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent upon 
the preaching of the pre-exilic writing prophets, and 
that is the only point that concerns us. Besides, 
the whole of the historical literature of this period 
exhibits such a uniformity of ideas that the ques- 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only a subordinate importance. For this 
reason we may leave open the complicated ques- 
tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, whether the la\v-hook introduced by Josiah 
in 621 is to be regarded as the original Deutero- 
nomy or was compiled from older codifications. 
So far as the description of the process of develop- 
ment of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly be 
treated as a unity. 

On the other hand, no little difficulty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism aftecting the 
main sources, namely, the Proplietical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of critics have been compelled by the 
latest investigations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 
describe exhaustively either the process of literary 
criticism which has led to this, or the results of 
this criticism. But it may be as well to indicate 
clearly the general viewpoints which have forced 
themselves upon investigators in ever - growing 
measure, and without which a just judgment 
and a correct employment of the Prophetical 
writings are impossible. 

There are two facts which must he kept steadily 
in view, because they suflice to explain all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetical literature, {a) In the 
first place, it is, throughout, a religious literature ; 
it does not profess to give anything, and we must 
accordingly not look to it for anything, that goes 
beyond religious purposes. (6) Secondly, Israel, to 
which we owe the Proplietical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we call 
‘literary property.’* The question was not in 
what terms a prophet of Jahweh had spoken in 
former times, but whether those terms were still 
fitted to fullil the religious purpose which he once 
meant to serve. If this did not appear to he the 
case, it was regarded as not only perfectly right, 
but as a sacred duty, to modify the original form 
of expression, to give a milder turn to what was 
too harsh and no longer applicable to a differently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obscure, to inti'oduce 
matter that was wanting in the original but indis- 
pensable for a later age. To this last category 
should be assigned a good part of the material on 
which at one time great stress — and that rightly — 
was laid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
When the threatenings of punishment uttered By 
the pre-exilic prophets had been fulfilled, when 
the people languished in exile, or after the Ileturn 
dragged on a miserable existence under the oppres- 
sion of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem a piece of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Prophetic oracles, at a time when the people 
were tilled with burning zeal to secure by painfiil 
fulfilment of the Law that great change in their 
lot which had long been [promised. W e can under- 
stand how, under such circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framework of the traditional Pr(mhetical 
writings — • nay, how, for instance, the Book of 
Isaiah could come to assume the form of an an- 

* Of. what was said above (p. B25a) on the custoux of tracing 
back all the legislation to Mosea. 
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tliology of Proplietical oracles and be even under- 
stood" and read by the people as such — oracles 
wliicli in all probability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 500 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an illegitimate hyper- 
criticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to be allowed to the 
pre-exilic prophets. But we do mean to claim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Micah 
( 4 ioff.) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, and (v,^^) the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Here 
sober criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the wails of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the 8th cent. B.C. In cases 
where this resource is not available, such criticism 
wdll readily -waive any decision.^ Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail- 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
ways of God in Hebrew prophetism. 

ii. Namb and Cearacteristics of the 
WRITING Prophets.^ -- 1, In speaking of the 
nebfim (p. 650 ft’.) wq avoided as far as possible 
the name ‘prophets,’ so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jahweh prophets properly so called, the suc- 
cession of -whom begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those nebfim 
who clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in whom ‘ the spirit of Jahweh’ worked 
as a mysterious agency, and who could accord- 
ingly be rightly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination we discover such characteristic 
differences between the two kinds of prophets that 
we cannot, for instance, place even an Elijah upon 
the same footing as Amos. 

The writing prophets f are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers as is expressly 

testified in 1 S 9^ ‘ Those who are now called 
“prophets” (n^bi'im) were called in former times 
“ seers.”’ The old names [ro'tm and hdzim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30^** ; 

* Of the very extensive literature on the characteristics of 
prophetism and the theology of the writing prophets, we note, 
m addition to the works cited on p. 650'>n., the following: 
B. Duhni, Die, Theologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1875 [a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Reuss-Graf hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty couserwativej ; Ed. Konig, Der Offenharungahegriff des 
A T, 'Leipzig, 1SS2, 2 vols. [mainly an analysis of the self- 
consciousness of the prophets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God ; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message, 
Konig maintaining that in this matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses ; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the prophets’ predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De projeten en de profetie onder Israel: Histor.- 
dogni at Studie, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr. under title 
' Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ London, 1877]; W. Robert- 
son Smith, The Prophets of Israel and their place in History, 
to the close of the 8th cent B.C., Edinburgh, 1882 [2nd ed., 1895, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne] ; J. 
Darmesteter, Les prophUes d' Israel, Paris, 1892 ; A. P. Kirk- 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtonian Lectures 
for 3886-1890), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die prophe- 
tische Ofenfjcmmg 7mch Wesen, Inhalt und, Grenzen, Giessen, 
1896 ; P. Giesebrecht, Grn/ndU^iien fur die Berufsbegabung der 
alttest Pfopheten (in ‘ Greifswalder Studien jsu Ehreix H. 
Gremers,’ Gutersloh, 1895, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tisehe Jnspiratioji (in Bardenhewer’s ‘ Biblische Studien ’ [Rom. 
Catholic]), Freiburg i. B., 1896 ; Ed. Konig, Das Berufungs- 
bewtmtsein der alttest Propheten, Baunm, IQOO. 

t The emphasis we lay on the word writing in this title is not 
Intended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweh in 
Israel besides these (of. what was said above, p. 65^, about 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, and w'hat is said in Jer 2620ff. of Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah) ; but we can fudge only of those about whose 
ane 89 '»gQ 8 we have written evidence. 
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for in Mic 3'^ the ‘ seers ’ (coupled with ‘ sooth- 
sayers’) mean false prophets; in Is 29^® ’* the pro- 
phets’ and ‘the seers’ are wrong explanatory 
glosses ; and, linally, in Arn 7^'^ the term ‘ seer ’ 
{hozeh), with which Amaziah the priest addresses 
Amos, has a flavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v.^-^) must not be misunder- 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘prophet’ {ndbf), because the word 7idbf 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those nebi'tni of the time of Saul and of 
Ahah. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2^^ and 3^, where Amos himself 
speaks of the nebi'im in the most honourable sense. 
Moreover, we read in 7^^ that God charged him to 
‘go as a prophet’ to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Arnos in 7^“^ can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a professional prophet, in the sense 
familiar to Amaziah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the call to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of occupations of a 
wholly different kind : Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
writing prophets. The latter are conscious of an 
express call, at a definite moment, by Jahweh to 
their office. We have not an actual account of 
this in the case of all of them ; but its preciseness 
in the case of five justifies our assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
experienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Amos' own witness to his 
call. According to Hos the commencement of 
Hosea's prophetic ministry was contemporaneous 
with his recognition that Jahweh intended even 
the prophet’s unhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a reflexion of Israel’s relation to Him- 
self. Isaiah records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
message into ever-increasing obdux'acy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision— the only 
one in Isaiah — as simply the literary garb invented 
for inward reflexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered by the earnest terms of the narra- 
tive, which will not permit us to think but of a 
real occurrence. The very same is the impression 
we receive from Jeremiah's record of his call in 
the 13tb year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the eni[)hasis laid (D) on tlie choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic ollice even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God ? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that hf 
tried to evade the Divine commission (v.'^) by 
pleading want of skill in speaking, and youtli. 
liatlier must we see here again an experience the 
pro[)het once had, which left an ineffaeealde im- 
pression upon his memory. In the case of Ezekiel y 
Ins exact dating of his first vision (1^^-) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conscious that his call to be a prophet (2-^*) was ^ 
definite occurrence. 

As it is not in man’s power of his own initiative 
to efiect the call to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to whoih the word of Jahweh has come must 
prophesy (Am 3*^), The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 20^®'*. With an impatience 

* The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, uith Ried#* 
(SKy 1903, p. 163 f .), we render ‘ I was no prophet,’ etc. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the prophet here 
reproaches Jahweh with having enticed him (by 
the call to be a prophet) and prevailed upon him, 
so that he has become a laughing-stock and an 
object of ridicule. But, he goes on, ‘when I 
thought, I will not make mention of him nor 
speak any more in his name, then there was in 
mine heart as it were a burning lire shut up in my 
bones, I wearied myself with holding out, but I 
was unable.’ It would be no easy task to weaken 
the convincing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
pointing to any analogous plienomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the nebftm in the old 

sense was a condition of ecstasy, occasionally 
rising to rapture and holy frenzy ; and the first of 
these, namely ecstasy, we find witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing prophets. For, even 
apart from the vision, which likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
‘ tlie ha,nd of J ahweh ’ being strong upon the prophet 
(Is Ezk or coming upon him (Ezk 37^ 
4<F), or falling upon him (8^), or being over him 
(33--, here with the more precise note that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (Jer In all these passages ‘the 

liand’ is an expression for the Divine influence 
which lays irresistible^ hold upon the prophet, 
being almost the equivalent of ‘the spirit of 
Jahweh,’ which likewise ‘falls’ upon the prophet 
(Ezk IF'), and imparts to him special revelations 
from God. In the case of Ezekiel, the ettect of the 
hand of Jaliweh is almost always to induce a 
vision. Nevertheless, there is plainly a consider- 
able difference between this kind of ecstasy and 
that of the ancient neMim, It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary influence of the spirit 
of God presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
on the part of the writing prophets we find no 
trace of their being plunged by this influence into 
a condition of amentia or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in si)irit and 
of wliat was said to them.* Otlierwise it would be 
impossible for them to describe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their ecstasy. 

4. Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 

this it has been maintained (so, in great detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SKy 1877, p. 391 fi*., and again 
recently by Duhm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s own confession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the power of motion and 
speech, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were experienced during the catalepsy. In point 
of fact, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-chariot, he went in bitterness (nn) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment in . the midst of his 

people for seven days He speaks, further 

^ This simple fact refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such as that which goes bacl: to Philo, that human reason 
left the prophet, to make room for the Divine spirit. Equally 
futile are all attempts to reduce the prophets to mere instru- 
ments of the Divine spirit, devoid of will, and comparable to a 
flute in the hand of the player or a pen in the hand of the 
scribe. Such attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniable fact, that the individuality of the different 
prophets is very clearly revealed in their style and their manner 
of speech. Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently from Ezekiel, Of course all 
this does not exclude the possibility of a heightening of the 
natural gifts and powers of the prophets by the influence of 
the Divine spirit. Such a process is evident, for instance, in 
the manner of speech of the herdsman Amos, which is as 
forcible as it is clear. Jerome’s opinion regarding the ‘rustic 
style ’ of Amos must he pronounced quite unproved and in- 
correct. 
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(v.2^), of a dumbness which God sends upon him, 
which can indeed be interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce- 
ments, but whose entire removal does not take 
place till the evening before the news comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those observed in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckon especially the vision in 
8^-1 among the cases ‘in whicli the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that has left it) 
represents the Ego.’ On the other hand, Zecha- 
riah, with his ‘angel that spake with me,’ is in- 
cluded by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.’ But 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of m antic. Above all, 
there are two points not to be overlooked. In the 
first place, Ezekiel represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition^ those alleged cata- 
leptic plienoniena as the result of the vision 
of the cherubim-chariot ; whereas he describes the 
vision^ itself with a preciseness which does not 
look like that of a man whose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 
story of his being carried to Jerusalem (8’^*) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3^^^- to pos- 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the whole 
nature and contents of the great vision in chapters 
40-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the prophet. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delibera- 
tion and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the future 
can be set down to the account of vision (see 
below, p. Again, as to the ‘ double conscious- 

ness’ of Zecbariah, it is really only in 4^ that there 
is any indication of an abnormal 'condition of the 
prophet ; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when we read that the angel who talked with him 
reawakened him as a man that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, had fallen into 
a kind of sleep, and bad now to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. But here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it will be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
litterateur and not of the visionary. 

5. Taking ever}^ thing into account, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large r6le in 
prophetism as there has been a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to speak, 0 ? visions which we find on the part of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, in some in- 
stances they contain nothing more than names 
of objects with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Ezk 
1^^-), the more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deficient in specifically religious con- 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose of explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6. Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag- 
geration to think of all the activity of the ^pro- 
phets as carried on under ecstatic conditions. 
When a pr(^»liet begins bis message with the 
expression ‘Thussaith the LoiiD ’ (m.T n^), or 
introduces into his address the very frequent 
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‘ word of the Lord ’ (mn' ox*:?), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a ’message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken to him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. ^ It may, further, be 
asked wdiether for every particular message of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
from Jahweh, or whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(«) In the story of the call of Isaiah (d®®'*), as well 
as in that of Jeremiah (1®^*) and of Ezekiel (2®®^- and 
3i7ff.)^ we hear of a general commission from God 
to tliese prophets, a kind of programme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(b) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word of Jahweh may in 
a particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicatedafter a while. — (a) Thus the prophet 
Babakkuk can at first give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter 1). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower* to look out and to learn 
what Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
He will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jereniiah which 
point still more clearly in the same direction.— (^) 
When the false prophet, Bananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28 ^^*) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadre??ar is about to be broken, 
and the temple- vessels carried away under Jehoia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opposite. But he allows Hananiah to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldseans, Straightway Jere- 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command conies to him from God to announce 
to B^Ji3,niah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Bananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a false prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell out in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jeremiah at first con- 
siders it possible that Bs^Raniah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he niraself has 
received none to a contrary efi:ect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse- 
quent communication from Jahweh to Bananiah’s 

* The much discussed passage, Is belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
<5. 710 B.O.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 
year 640. In v.t Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
IS to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is genemlly 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, distinguishes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (Cun. on Isaiah, 
p. 120), * the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 
^eld jlimself to catalepsy (cf* above, p. 673i>) and let loose from 
himself the angel, who, untrammellea by the bodily senses, can 

S erceive supra-sensual things.* But it is hardly open to ques- 
on that the present text of v.® is due to a misunderstanding 
of the Massorah, and ought, with Buhl (ZATWj 1888, p. 167 ff.) 
and Stade ({6. p. 166 ff.), to be emended so as to read as a com- 
mand of Jahweh to the prophet to mount the tower. Thus the 
catalepsy alleged by Duhm falls away of itself, and Is 216 
becomes a simple parallel to Hab 2i. 


lying word. Here, again, all notion of mere 
imagination or invention on the part of the pro- 
het is absolutely excluded. What he speaks is 
ased upon real, direct inspiration. 

(7) The other testimony, which is no less char- 
acteristic, is found in Jer 42 ^^-. The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever he the instructions, they will carry them 
out. Jeremiah promises that he will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not iceep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 
ten days elapse before the Divine wmrd comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treachery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difficulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaying of excited 
feelings. Here, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a ‘ word of 
Jahweh * until it had been given him. 

7 . In all that we have said hitherto in the way 

of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentioned the most essential 
feature. This we find in the subjects of prophetic 
announcement, which are exclusively the afiairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wude sense of that expression. The pro- 
phecies are addressed to the wdiole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah, — or at least 
relate to them ; and in every instance the con- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious. The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Isaiah ( 7 ^^) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (Is 22^®®^-) announces to the king’s major- 
domo his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Elia^im in his place, the whole 
context shows that Shehna had brought this 
punishment upon himself by the harm he had 
done the theocracy, and by "his oppression of the 
people ; whereas it was to be expected of Elial^im, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be ‘ a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory propliecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals : for instance, 
that to Pashhur (20®^*), whose ill-treatment of the 
prophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Jahweh Himself ; that to B^naniah ( 28 ^®®^* ; see 
above); that to Shemaiah and, not less, 

the numerous prophetic addresses to various kings 
of Judah (2P^- 22'«^- 27 ^®^* 38 ^^-). Again, the 

very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the peopl«>, 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have ir view 
the members of these, not as individuals out as 
the holders of important offices, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand, 
holds an office only in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue greater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, when he announced to Shehna his deposi- 
tion (22^®^'), as acting in an official capacity and by 
the king’s directions — something after the fashion 
of a court preacher 1 

8. It is quite in harmony with the positior of the 
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prophets in the service of Jahweh that they per- 
form their ruinistry without any claim to fee or 
reward — ditiering thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gjive 
to inquirers (I S 9’^*-, 1 K 14^). According to Mic 
3^^ it is a sign of the false prophets that they 
divine for money — conduct which is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torah for a fee. 

9. Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
addresses spoken against foreign peoples : these fall 
in large measure within the sphere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
cracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is 10®^-) ; or who, like the Edomites, in Jeru- 
salem’s ‘ evil day,’ exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judah (Ob 
But even where such motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracles against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro- 
.phetic addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote ; that He alone can reward and 
punish ; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national god, who con- 
cerns himself about the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, and 
then— such was the popular belief— takes their 
part blindly ; but One wno avenges even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 2^). And thus it may 
well be said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, wisdom, and righteousness 
of Jahweh. There is nothing in them to invali- 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that the 
activity of the writing prophets is always con- 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral and religious nature. 

10. From this follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex- 
pressed, has always only a conditional character. 
Even Amos, whose denunciation of judgment 
sounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge {Mnah) over Israel (5^), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation; ‘Seek Jahweh, that ye 
may live’ (vv.^-®) ; ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the ^ood, it may be that Jahweh, the God of 
Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph ’ 
(v.i®). Isaiah, again, although expressly called 
(6*®^*) to harden the people still more by his preach- 
ing of repentance, predicts (1®®®^*) coming of a 
time when Jerusalem shall once more be cSled a 
city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por- 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
38® Isaiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an- 
nounces to king ^[ezekiah his speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 

rayer and tears* his life is to be prolonged for 

fteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26®) that the threatenings uttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
effect of leading the people to hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jahweh will repent 
Him of the evil which He thought to bring upon 
them because of the evil of their doings. In short, 
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the prophetic word is not a decretum absolutum, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate ; it pursues 
moral aims ; it is designed to bring about know- 
ledge and repentance. Hence it is subject to 
recall, according to the conduct of the party 
threatened ; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vessel as he pleases ( J er 18^^*). For Jahweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk 18^). It was to emphasize this truth, 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-exilic period. 

iii. The Forms of Divine Bevel ation to 
TEE Prophets, — 1. The simplest form of com- 
munication from God to the prophets is the wo7'd 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
18^® it was a current saying of the time that 
t67*dh (‘ direction ’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘ counsel ’ to the wise, nor the ‘ word ’ 
to the prophet. That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could speak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in every instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 674*) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezeldel, Haggai, and Zechariah, but occasionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having received a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
22^^, cf. 5®) ‘ Jahweh revealed himself in my ears,’ 
i.e, called to me audibly. It has been argued by 
Ed. K6nig that a hearing with the bodily ear is 
what is thought of in this phrase ; but that it is 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is said to be seen by the prophet. 
But this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (ptct hdz6n\ cf., for Instance, the expres- 
sion ‘ Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is explicable only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the two — especially in early 
times — was a fluid one : even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
ecstatic visionary conditions. 

2. Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, i,e, of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta- 
tion. It is noteworthy that this seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 71 * 4.7 gi 91 ^ jg j^j. jii. 
Ezk 11, Zee 1® 21 etc.) expressed by the verb nxi 
(m’aA), which usually stands for bodily vision. 
Here, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents as at other times he does with the 
bodily eye. Of all the analogies whi(;h have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namely, the prophetic vision in the nar- 
rower sense) intelligible, that which deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic intui- 
tion.’ In the latter, a ivork of art, which has been 
planned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind’s eye of the artist 
in unthought - of finish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
his memory and carry it into execution. But, 
even with such an analogy as this, we must not 
overlook the considerable differences in kind be- 
tween the two, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas — not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce all visions to a 
mere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point to {a) the single vision 
recorded by tsaiaii (in ch. 6). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this incident, to 
winch his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetic calling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the description 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this one occasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he describes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v.^), and heard the Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim- 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, 1 K22^^®-) — both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

{&) It is much more difficult to gain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos 
In the third of them (v.’^*) it is to one object 
alone, the plurabline, that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself ; while the object of the fourth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely a« a sym- 
bol of the harvest which is to be sent to the 
people. The fifth vision (9^^-) is the first to ofler, 
although described with extreme brevity, an ana- 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
also, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas. This latter device makes its appearance 
only after the prophetic vision has had a consider- 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre- exilic prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos and Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer In both of the last two a 

single object (an almond- tree and a seething-pot) | 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (and that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the propliet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(c) In^ Ezekiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the case of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk 
ushers in the call of the prophet. Ezekiel relates 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
{i.e, after he had received the faculty of beholding 
even the supra-earthly), lie saw visions produced 
by God. Yet it is not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
fiery cloud. This conceals the very minutely de- 
scribed cherubim (see above, p. 644^), and it is 
only at the close (v.^®^*) that we learn that they 
bear the platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned is in accord- 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24^ and Is 6h But the extraordinary circum- 
stantiality of the preceding description, notwith- 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 
—not that the prophet simply coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but— that literary 
skill played a very considerable part in his descrip- 
tion of it. The same remark applies to the ex- 


planation attached (2^^*) to his eating of the hook- 
roll which was inscribed with sighs and lamenta- 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, which is 
a materializing of the purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the (dierubim- 
chariot which bears away again ‘the glory’ of 
Jail web. On the appended description (3^^^*) of 
the physical condition of the prophet, cf. above, 
p. 673. When the same theophany recurs in 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (S^^*) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality, the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37 — the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, as in chs. 8-11, there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts ; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
tainly be once more set down to the account of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a 
peculiar measure of the great vision in tlie last 
part of the book (chs. 40-48), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple and its 
cultus and of the land. Here the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibly 
suggested that the prophet worked out his descrip- 
tion with the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter which could suggest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of th^j 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which aro 
to come into force only in the future ; so, especi- 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
(44^^*)j the distris.ution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These prescriptions and much else are fitted into 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet’s guide (cf. 40^^*)i or even 
of Jahweh Himself. 

{d) The latest* accounts of visions proper lie 
before us in the eight night -visions of Zechariah 
(l®-6®). We have already (p. 673^) pointed out 
that, apart from 4h there are no indications point- 
ing to a cataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Hence it appeared to us 
quite improbable that ‘the angel who talked with 
me ’ (P- 2® etc.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 

the seemingly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather might we perhaps say, with Baudissin 
[Einleitung in die Bucher des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p, 565) : ‘ The introduction of this medium (the 
so-called angeht^s interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based n|)on the notion that the prophet 
was dwectly filled with the Divine spirit.’ This 
already implies that in these night- visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
prophet’s own imagination and literary activity. 
On several occasions (so, quite especially, in 

the description of the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address. 

iv. Tm Forms of tee Fropeetig Message, 
— 1. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 
hets communicated the revelations they received, 
y f ar the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the or 

The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
categ'ory — that of apocalyptic— will be dealt with later on (see 
p.7U). 
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the prophetic address, whether in the form of a 
ibrief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con- 
nected discourse. But it is only witli reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written record of what Avere ori- 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To be sure, in 
every instance where tlie prophet himself gives 
place and time, and names ear- witnesses of his dis- 
course (as, for instance, in Is we must find 
the record of an actual address. But even such 
a case as this does not exclude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of Avhat is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
OT, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact record of vvords and actions, but at exer- 
cising a religious infiuence, and hence that the 
prophet, Avhen he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
by Avhich he Avas to achieve this result. But, 
above all, must this liberty be postulated Avhere 
it was nob till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reprodu xd from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, as we are 
told Jeremiah did after tAventy - three years of 
prophetic activity (Jer 36^^-). In such a procedure 
it Avould be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being intiuenced in a variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of their author. 
And, Avhen the roll Avritten by Baruch Avas burned 
by king Jehoialdm, the greatest freedom w^as used 
once more in reproducing it : ‘ Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the 
son of Neriah ; Avho Avrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the Avords of the book Avhich 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire ; 
and there, were added besides unto them many 
like words'^ (Jer 36'’^*'^). But there are also other 
Prophetical books, like that of Amos, Avhose very 
dating (P ‘tAAm years before the earthquake’) 
shoAvs it to have been composed later than the 
events, and no less those of Hosea and Isaiah, Avhich 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to Avriting and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible any Avhere to maintain the absolute identity 
, of the address and its report. In saying this Ave 
are leaving entirely out of account the fact that in 
the end the Proplietical writings Avere subjected 
almost, without exception, to editing by other 
hands~a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their language. It is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, hoAvever, it is per- 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general which 
belongs to the wmrd of the prophets. Whatever 
may have suffered from all those influences AA'hich 
are unavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine Avord retains amidst it all a 
poAver and a majesty which even at the present 
day do not miss tlieir effect. 

2. The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, Avith a vicAv to heightening the effect, of 
the forms of poetical art^ such as the parable 
(Is 5^®^* 282Sff-; even the ‘ riddle ’ [nTn, Mddh} of Ezk 
17^* is there designated at the same time ‘com- 
parison,’ ‘ parable ’ mashat\)i or ^lays upon 
words {e.g. Mic ; nay, in the pre-exilic period, 
and repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must he content, however, 

* Thus, for instance, the so-called MndA or ‘ mourning measure * 
(discovered by Ley and Budde), i. ‘e. the bringing together of a 
longer and a shorter verse-member (generally 3 and 2 ‘ rises ’), 
plays a much larger rdle in the prophetical writings than used 


Avith merely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must he taken, hoAvever, of the 
synibolical actions Avhereby the prop)hets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
claimed, We meet Avith an example of this even 
in very early times, Avhen Ahijah of Shiloh (1 K 
Ipof.) niantle into tAvelve pieces and 

gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta- 
tion folloAvs straight upon the action, Avhereas in 
1 K 22^1 the latter comes after the prophetic oracle. 
With the Avriting prophets the state of things is 
the same Avith symbolical actions as Avith the 
vision. At first rare and simple, these actions 
occur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form as to justify the 
question Avliether tliey are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Hosea, Micah there are no examples. 

{a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolical action (ch. 20). The 
prophet is to go about for three years naked (^.e. 
AAuthout his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of tlie con- 
dition of the Egyptians and Ethiopians going into 
captivity. But tlds action of his serves also, as 
V.® shoAVS, a practical purpose of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delusive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The sym- 
bolical action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym- 
bolical actions Ave meet Avith in the Avriting pro- 
phets) is directly commanded by God. 

(6) After Is 20 the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In Jer 13 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the Avater.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to symbolize the inevit- 
able destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (19^^- )j place 
.of child - sacrifice, and before the eyes of many 
Avitnesses breaks an earthen pitcher — an action 
whose significance is heightened by the scene Avhere 
it takes place. According to 27^*, Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for Judah’s sub- 
mitting patiently to the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his oAvn neck (cf. 
also 28^®' It is noteworthy that the explana- 
tion of this symbolical action, along Avith a corre- 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding peoples — a strong proof that the 
prophet felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
Avith foreign politics, or even an evidence that the 
prophet acted thus because he was in the pay 
of the Chaldseans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a certain sense also 43®^-, where the 
prophet, by Jahweh’s instructions, buries great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tahpanhes, as a testimony to the 


to be supposed; cf. e.g. Am 52f., Is 2^- 132ft'. im 

22lb-4 527^^'* 671ft* 601®^*, Jer 920 f. ifiSf., Ezk etc. 

Of. art. POBTRY in vol. iv. 

*If hy F^ath (n^9) of v.4ff. the river Euphrates must be 
understood, there is ho alternative but to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as simply a literary device, or even 


(with Buhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
rtf a Vnr .Teremiah caniiol 


invention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
merely to establish the fact that a linen girdle is ruined by 
damp. But now L. Oautier (ef. FoU am July 1894, p. 62 f.) 
points to an 'Ain (‘fountain ’) Fara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to he meant 
by all difficulty disappears (cf. Me. MU. ii. 1429), 
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fact tliat Nebuchadrezzar would one day set up 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Egypt. 

The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
bolical actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a held, while he was in prison 
(32'^’-), is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, as we learn from was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simple as they are impressive ; they are easy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

(c) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 

Jerusalem, to set in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
God’s representative) and the city. Still the direc- 
tion to give the house of Israel a ‘ sign ’ in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difterence of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies.-— (/3) But it is different with the 
case contemplated in Here Ezekiel is to lie 
upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah — these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the captivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet^s alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
suffice to make a literal fulfilment of this com- 
mand conceivable : for this reason, apart from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of effect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the symbolical 
action w'as indeed actually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190 + 40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it. — It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that ( 7 ) the prescription (4®®'*) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above described, t can be conceived 
as capable of being obeyed. A daily allowance of 
20 shekels [about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would scarcely have sufficed 
to support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
—(5) Very graphic and impressive, on the other 
hand, is the fourth sign (5^®*)- The prophet, hav- 
ing cut the hair of his head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle— all this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v.^) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
cal fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction is well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed. — (e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
( 12 ^®*) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the cheerless departure into exile. H e 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 

* So, with most moderns, we should read (following the LXX) 
in place of 390. Prom the beginning of the exile of Israel to 
that of Judah there are reckoned in round numbers 150 years 
[in reality they amount to only about 130, or, counting from 
734, to 142], which are followed by 40 years of joint exile. 
Nothing can be made of ths number 390. 

1 That in v.9 the *360 [LXX *190’] days’ are an erroneous 
irloss, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of v.sf*, it 
shC'Uld be * 480 [230] days.’ 


and in the evening is to make his way, with hia 
face concealed, through a hole cut in the wall of 
the house. — (D Again, 12 ^'^®* is certainly to be 
understood in the^ sense that the prophet, as he 
eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the signs of 
terror, in order to portray to those about hirn the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
(rj) In 24^®®- the symbolism consists in the neglect 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* Tlie 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of his countrymen was excited by this very strange 
neglect. All the more impressive on that account 
must have been tiie explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of Ezekiel as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In opposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issues in a comforting promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inscribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a sign that the 
two separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel were to be restored and united in the old 
home under owe king. 

The threatenings, which the previous symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled ; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 37^**®', included 
only Judah — an undeniable proof of the ‘con- 
ditional’ character of prophecy. The firm con- 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment he 
was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of God’s ways 
afterwards taking a difibrent turn. 

{d) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stance of a symbolical action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, the making of a costly crown f from the 
gifts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zee 6 ^°®*). If it 
is the case that in v.^^ the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announcement 
of a very important event. But it is the last action 
of its kind— a clear proof that Jahweh prophecy of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end. Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation Siere 
disappears also anjr motive for seeking by accom- 
panying action to give an impressive concrete form 
to the contents of the revelation. 

V. The Contents of the Prophetic mes- 
sage, — 1 . The conception of God . — To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty ; to preach repentance to the people, to hold 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
or their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so many centuries. But, with all this, Jahweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 

* The procedure described in v.3ff. is expressly stated (v.^*) to 
be a * parable ’ and not a symbolical action. 

t The present text of Zee 6^^®- is undoubtedly corrupt, but its 
correct restoration is still a matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plural ‘ crowns,’ Ewald suggested as the original : * Place 
[them] upon the head of Zerubbabel and Joshua,’ etc. But the 
singular verb (rr^fiPi) in v.i4 shows incohtrovertibly that only (m 
crown was in view— that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this waj' Joshua disappears from v.u, having been first intro- 
duced when, under the post-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. The question now is 
whether v.u read, ‘and place it upon the head of Zerubbabel’ 
[this is favoured by ‘to him^ of v.iSj, or whether v.ub is to be 
struck out altogether [and then * to them^ to be read in v.lSai. 
In any case, in view of 4^, the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for a later occasion, with a view to which the crown is directed 
(v.i4) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the part of all the 
writing prophets a strong, and almost everywhere 
successful, effort to burst tlie barriers of the old 
particiilarist conception of God, and to lay pro- 
minent emphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction of His 
sphere of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so far as the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are almost always connected with His pur- 
poses towards His people. Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltanschaming which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

(a) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look lirst at what is said of 
the Person of God, It was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
we, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active. Per- 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropomorphisms and anthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. 627*’) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single trace that they continued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic office (6^), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a vision, a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
about the figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
maj estically-enthroned, ruler. 

We must by no means conclude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of the ‘ house ’ of Is 6^ and the altar 
of V.®], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
Jahweh manifests Himself: He has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 28^®), as a refuge for the afflicted 
of His people (14*®); He roars from Zion, and 
causes His voice to he heard from Jerusalem (Am 
i'^); He dwells on Zion (Is 8^®), where, in the 
form of the sacrificial* hearth, he has His fire and 
His furnace (Is 3P ; cf. also 29^^*, where ’dri'el 
probably stands for ‘ hearth of God ’). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1 K 8®®*^- but cf. also v.-^). i 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 646** 1). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real 'sense, but 
a more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘glory’ (cf. above, p. 639*’f.) or His 
‘name’ (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640*’ f . ). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
people at Sinai (Ex 20^, Dt 4®®); there is His 
holy dwelling-place (Is 3H, Mic P [where the 

‘ holy palace ’ must, in the light of v.®, be under- 
stood of heaven], Dt 26*®, 1 K 8®^) ; there He hears 
the prayers of His people (1 K 8®^* etc.), when 
they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.'^). ^ But it comes to he strongly felt that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, if taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Hence it is more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt 10*^) ; that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4®®, Jos 2^^). Nay, in 1 K 8^*', in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
hounds cannot contain Him, not to speak of the 
earthly house which Solomon has built for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 23*'*^ Jahweh asks, ‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth ? it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a pi’otest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the God of heaven, and at the same 
time show^s an approximation to that conception 
which is so very difficult to the human mind — the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in Jn 4^^, was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament. But when Isaiah (31®) exclaims, ‘ The 
Egyptians are men, not God ; and their horses are 
flesh, not spirit,’ he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing flesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthropopathisms is 
denied ; e.g. Nu 23*® (1 S 15®®), where it is declared 
that ‘ God is not a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent’ (cf. also 
Hos 11®). 

The great advance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 
points-- 

(b) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644^), which 
might readily occur to one’s mind, are really the 
retmue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Him, and who 
perform His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unwearied polemic the 
prophets carry on against the images of Jahweh in 
both kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemic was almost exclusively directed 
against the images of heathen gods, or, at most, 
against the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue. 
But we found (see above, p. 641*’) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the 8th cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest difficulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an original feat- 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elisha- 
narratives there is not a trace of any polemic against 
the bull worship of the Northern Tkingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted above 

* On Hos 124f. as an allusion to a manifestafcioni of God, se« 
above, p. 638*». 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
of the visible and transitory — a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 
The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemic against the images of 
Jahweh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8'^.t 
The ‘ sin of Samaria’ may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam I. ; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Eosea^ it cannot be proved from 
Hos 3^ that he expressly repudiated the ancestral 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the 'ephud 
(see above, p. 64H) or the terapMm (see above, 
p. 642*^), for his primary object in this passage is 
simply to affirm that Israel in exile will have to do 
without everything which at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, there are other 
passages which leave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull figures pre- 
eminently, Avere an abomination ; cf. Hos 8^"® 
(especially v.® ‘thy bull, 0 Samaria, stinketh’) 
10® 13^ 14*t The polemic of Isaiah against the 
(prob. originally ‘gods,’ but also the equiva- 
lent*' of ‘nothings,’ and hence to the prophets a 
AA-elcome occasion for a play upon Avords) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 10^® 19®) 
and the gods whom they represented (19^), hut to 
the images of JaliAveh (2®* 10^^). Even the 

latter are only men’s Avork, and on that account 
contemptible (2® 17® [in the latter passage the 
‘ altars ’ are to be struck out as an incorrect gloss] 
Avliere the Divine images are called ‘ the Avork of 
your hands’ ; in Jer D® 25® 32®® ‘ the work of their 
own hands’ may refer to images of JahAveh, hut 
perhaps includes also, as it certainly does in 44®, 
actual heathen idols). In Dt 4^®** the representa- 
tion of JahAveh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at 5oreh saw nothing of 
this kind ; Avhile in 27^® a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomisb has all the less poAver to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, nob 
only ih^dshsrdh^ or sacred pole at places of sacri- 
fice, Lut also (Dt 12® 16®®) the mazzehdh, which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as <iuite unobjection- 
able (see above, p. 620). 

{d) What we have said about the character of 
JaliAveh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pictorial representations of the Deity, may 
. seem to have already answered another question, 
namely, as to the solity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
Avith the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625^, 
635*^) of earlip times. Now, it must indeed be re- 
marked that it is still customary to cite, as proofs of 
the -absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages Avhich in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel’s obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism. J Such are, for instance, the very 


* We see from Hos 132 that in Hosea’s time itwas still custom- 
ary to Mss the bull-images, and thus to put them Qilce the 
images of Baal in Elijah’s time, IK 19i8) on a footing of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
expression nw' nVi;! (Ex 82n, i g 1312, and often, in sense 
of ‘ propitiate Jahweh ’) originally means in all probability ‘stroke 
the face of [the Divine image],* and points to a practice which 
must have been in vogue wherever images of Jahweh were 
worshipped. 


t Am 24, with its allusion to the (Judaean) lit. *liei 
[as * idols’], is generally recognized to be a later interpolation. 
^ ; On the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mon 
theisnvthe reader may consult : A. Kuenen, art. ‘Jahweh ai 
TOe _other gods* in a^AeoZ, MeUew, July 1870 : Baudissi 
btwun mr smM* BdigiorngucMehte^ i., Leipzig, 1876 [Stud 
I ^^®®hauung des AT von den Gottern des Heidenthums * 
methgen, Beitrme zm semit. Mel^iomgesehichte: der Qt 
^ Berlin, 1880 [cf. esp. p 

231-152 ‘Israels Verhaltmsa zum Boljtheismusq; Ed. Kom 


frequent cautions in Deuteronomy against other 
gods ; in none of the passages containing these ia 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non -reality of these ‘ other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, 0 Israel’ of Dt O'*, Avhich the JeAvs 
and many Christian exegetes are Avont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that JaliAveh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel Avith the First 
Commandment. Hos 13^ again, says only tliat 
Israel knows (or should know) no otlier God, 
and has experienced no ^ other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3®^, as Solomon 
does in 1 K 8®®, that Jalnveh the God of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. But here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet ahvays assumed, pre- 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15^^ * Who is like 
thee^ 0 JaliAveh, among the gods?’; or in the 
designation of J aliAveh as ‘ God of gods ’ and 
‘ Lord of lords ’ (Dt 10 ^^) ; or, finally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet : ‘ Before him (Jahweh) 
trembled the idols of Egypt’ (Is 19^). 

There can, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
account of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting popular con- 
ceptions. The real belief of the leading circles of 
thought is presented to us— at least in the later 
Denteronom. stratum — in the confession : ‘ JaliAveh 
is the [true] God’ (Dt 7®) ; ‘Besides him there is 
none’ (4®®-®®, 1 K 8®®; cf. also Is 37^®, 211 19^®). 
But the same faith is held by the writing prophets, 
although it is never reduced to so precise a formula. 
Without it the conception of JaliAveh as God of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) described. The God to Avliom 
‘ belongeth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it’ (Dt 10^^), cannot 
possibly share this sovereignty of His Avith another 
god. It might indeed appear surprising that the 
allusions to the creative pOAver of Jahweh, in Avhich 
afterAA^ards His uniqueness as God of the whole 
Avorld comes into the sharpest prominence, are so 
scanty in the pre-exilic prophets. For, apart from 
the oft recurring Divine name Jahweh ZehcCuth^ 
which, in the mind of the Avriting prophets (see 
above, p. 637^), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane poAver and glory of JaliAveh, 
and leaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as hestoAver of the rain (Am 41, Jer 5®“* 
14®®) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
famine, all that Ave find is an express reference in 
Jer 27® to JaliAveh as the Creator of the earth, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of 5ezekiah in 2 K 19^®= Is 37^®) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth, f 

But the scantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our Avonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
by the abundance of other passages Avhich AAutness 
to the solity, or at least the incomparable omni- 
potence, of Jahweh in the world of nations. It Avas 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purely metaphysical problems, but to hold up 

Beitrdge zum positimn Aufbau der ReligionsgescMchte Israels, 
ii. : *Der Monotheismus der legitimen Religion Israels,’ Leipzig, 
1889. 

* This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the accentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jahweh 
our God is one Jahweh ’ (i.e, not broken up into a number of 
local deities; cf. Zee 14^). Even thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite out of account. 

t So far as their contents are concerned, Am 4^® OSf- would 
also fall under this category ; but these passages are now pretty 
generally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 
Jer 1022f. and 3325, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh with 
the day and the night, and of His appointing of tt.e ordinancea 
of heaven and earth. 
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fco the eyes of tlieir people the greatness of their 
responsibility and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they had to give account. Thus the judg- 
ments of God, present and future, supply a con- 
stant motive to portray Jalnveh as the God who 
has at His command not only the resources and 
powers of the whole Universe, but, no less, the 
nations of the earth, when it is necessary to 
realize His purposes. When He commences a law- 
suit with His people, heaven and earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is 1-; cf. also Mie 6^^*, 
Hab 2-®) ; and, when He comes to execute judg- 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic P®*, 
Nah ^len hasten to hide themselves in 

terror of His majestic appearance (Is 2^®* ^i). 

The mighty Assyria, with all its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in His liands if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel. 
He whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
5-^), much as the shepherd wdiistles to his dog, 
and it comes hurrying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has accomplished 
by its own strength what it has done only as the 
chastising rod in Jahweh’s hand (Is 10®^*), it has 
to listen to the crushing question : ‘ Does the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth therewith, 
or does the saw magnify itself against him that 
worketh it ? ’ (v.-^®). Then by a fearful judgment is 
Assyria taught the truth of the all-superior might 
of Jahweh (vv.^®®'* The role that Assyria 

plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘ all’ the 
families of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer H®). 
These are called by Jahweh to execute judgment 
upon Jerusalem ; fle has given all lands into the 
power of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 27®; cf. 28^^ Hab 
also 2 K 15®^). Jahweh’s judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am 13. Is 

18®^‘, Nah 3®®‘-, Hab 2^®). Yet passages 
are not wdiolly wanting which speak of an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jahweh 
punishes Moab for its outrage on the king of Edom 
(Am 2^^') ; it was Jahweh that brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramteans from Kir 
(Q"^), He stirs up the Egyptians against one an- 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a cruel 
lord (Is 19-' ■^) ; He produces in them a spirit of 
dizziness (v.^'*). He has determined upon the de- 
struction of Tyre, ‘ to stain the pride of all glory, 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth’ (23®, cf. also v.^^). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in- 
toxicating cup, and, whether they will or no, they 
r/mst drink it (Jer 25^®^*)* 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and a conception of God which embraced | 
the whole Universe, we can now see also the polemic I 
against images in its true light. We perceive how i 
to the prophets every attempt to give to this 
powerful, majestic God a petty visible form, must 
have been an abomination. But we understand also 
iiow, in the case of the heathen idols, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (except perhaps in Hab 
2^®^*, Jer 2^^ 16^®^*, and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 28®®*®^) expressed so definitely as in 
the next period; but the above -described notion 
of God leaves no doubt that there is no room for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one God who 
rules over the Universe and the world of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numepus desig- 
nations of the idols which lajr stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Some at least of these desigmations 
are as early as the pre - exilic period. Evidently, 
there lies at the root of almost all of them the 
assumption that the gods whom they represent 


are nothing but vain imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first category, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms : Pi-Dll' ‘ abomination ’ 
(Jer 4^ 7®® ; and used repeatedly bv the Deuteronom. 
redactors of the Books of Kings, IK 11®, 2 K 23^®* 
and, with the pme sense, ninj?ipj (2 K 23^®) ; still 
later probably is i.e. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,’ if not rather, ‘excrements’ (Dt 29^® ‘of 
wood and stone, of silver and gold,’ 1 K 21^®, 2 K 
17^®, and oft. in Ezekiel). To the second category, 
terms expressive of unreality, belong*. lit. 
‘breath,’ ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2®, 1 K 16^, 2 K 17^®; 
in plur. Jer 8^® 14*-*^); and ‘vain,’ ‘null’ (Jer 
18^®). Cf., finally, the threatening of Dt 4^® (that 
is to say, within the later framework of Dent.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothing more], 
wood and stone, which can neither see nor hear 
nor eat nor smell. 

(e) If, by way of supplement to this, we fur- 
ther ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special attributes, we must from the very first re- 
nounce all idea of discovering any didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic definitions. Here, 
again, it holds good that the mission of the pro- 
phets was primarily to preach repentance to their 
people. Hence they exhibit to them their God 
m a light corresponding to changing needs, now 
as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now as 
the long-sufiering and merciful One. Nay, these 
qualities always make their appearance first in 
the special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances. 
It was not till the clays of the late- Jewish theology 
that it became possible to draw up a ‘ doctrine of 
the attributes,’ upon the basis of a scholastic 
analysis of the living being and acting] of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(a) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first been usual to discuss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
borrowed from dogmatics, according to which Gocl 
is called holy because He loves only good and hates 
evil. But we shall find that this definition, how- 
ever it may answer to the NT conception of holi- 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
OT conception. 

We might have spoken of the latter concep- 
tion, even in dealing with the earlier periods, for 
the terms ‘ holy,’ isiip ‘ holiness,’ and ly-iip ‘ to 
declare holy,’ ‘to consecrate,’ are, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. But they occur primarily — and that 
as marking an attribute especially of things, 
rarely of (human) persons— in a ritual connexion, 
and, as is a matter of course in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation. Anything is 
called iz'-nist which is withdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 
and in place of this is destined for the possession 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name ‘ holy ’ 
is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place or the 
spot of worship of Jahweh, all the sacrificial gifts 
intended for Him. Bat the same name is given 
also to such, things as have, for some special 
reason, been forfeited, not indeed to the service 

* Cf. the very thoroug-h discussion by Baudissiii, ‘ Der BegrifE 
der Heiligkeit im AT’ (Studieii zur nemit. MeligmisgescMchte, 
ii, pp. 1-142); R. Schroter, Der Begrif der Heiligkeit im AT 
und NT, Halle, 1892. See also art. Holikbss (in OT) in vol. ii. 
of the present work. 

t The etymology is disputed. There is stm, however, most 
to he said in favour of tracing it to the root B'lp, in the sense 
of * separate,’ ‘ segregate. ’ At all events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, which is more than can be said of the 
proposal to trace it to theHeb. tyiii ‘new,’ and hence 'pure,’ 
‘bright,’ ‘sparkling’ (cf. also Assyr- kiiidushu, ‘shining,' 
‘pure’). 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of !^orah and his com- 
pany become ‘holy ^ (Nu 17® [16®^), and are accord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may ‘ become holy,’ 
Le. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God ; so, for instance, by touching the 
altar (Ex 29®“^) or the sacred vessels (30^^ Hag 2^® 
etc, ). In such an event, special offerings and atone- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ‘ being holy,’ which presses upon the individual 
as a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that this use 
of the concepts ‘holy’ and ‘holiness’ meets us 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests’ Code, for the 
latter is concerned, above all, with ritual prescrip- 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

At a very early period we already hear (1 S 21® 
not only of ‘ holy’ bread (i.e. bread consecrated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.®(®)) of holy ‘vessels,’ i.e. clothes and weapons. 
The ‘holiness’ is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were customary at the begin- 
ning of a campaign. This is proved by the expres- 
sion ‘ hallow a war or a festival,’ i.e. prepare 
oneself for the conflict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Thus 
‘holy’ and ‘hallow oneself’ come to be almost 
synonymous with ‘clean’ and ‘cleanse oneself’ 
(cf., for example, 1 S 20^® where kV ‘not 
clean’ stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 7® 14^ that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, the notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jahweh to be His property 
alone. In that case the notion of ‘ holiness ’ would 
be concerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘ holy ’ 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par- 
ticipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
‘ Levitical ’ uncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or things 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as well 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (lit 14^^), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness ’ (Lv 17-26, 
cf. also 11^^^*)> iii spite of such general expressions 

* How far removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is best shown by the designations 
hiciiip, given to those who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p. e62t>). Here, of course, any thought of a 
religious-moral quality is out of the question. 


as are found in 19® 20’^^*, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physical 
defilement. The circumstance that the iattef 
may frequently include at the same time a reli- 
gious oftence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is to be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 
oint of view, that outward, physical, and it may 
e even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral defilement. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to ns most clearly in Ex 19®, where the ideal 
goal of God’s ways with Israel is set up a? consist- 
ing in His making them a ‘ kingdom of priests,’ a 
holy people, i,e. a people every member of wdiich 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Levitical) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
‘ holy ’ with moral contents, when it is transferred 
to God, and — what is very noteworthy — exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest passage of this 
kind is probably 1 S 6®®, where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
them for looking into the sacred Ark, aslv in 
terror; ‘Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God?’ Here the word ‘ holy’ manifestly 
contains the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
— nay, death-dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject to decay and unclean- 
ness. To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that He is elevated above all that is outside 
Him, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘moral perfection’), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine [Gottmn], 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4® swears by His holiness, 
i.e., as is seen from Gn 22^® and Jer 22®, by Him- 
self. 

It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15“ 
(‘Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 24^® 
(‘ Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God ’), 
from the pen of E, emphasizes, like 1 S 6®®, the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that occurs in Amos, apart from 4® (see above), 
is the reference in ^ to the dishonouring of the 
holy name of Jahweh by shameless immorality. 
In Hos 11® (‘ For I am God, and not man ; as holy 
I dwell among you’) ‘holy’ means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. * 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic call, he hears the anti|.)honal 
I song of the seraphim that surround the throne of 
I Jahweh — 

* Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 

I The whole earth is full of his glory.' 

These two parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
; inmost being of Jahweh. The first concerns the 
■ iminanent being — that elevation above everything 
, earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
I degree* to Jalnveh ; the second, again, the tran^ 
scendent being — tlie glory that manifests itself over 
I the whole earth (cf. above, p. 639’^f.). In sofar, now, 

I as absolute elevation above everything earthly 
I includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 

I * On the expression of the superlative by repetition of the 
I adjective, see Gesenius, JETefi, § 133 &. 
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infirmity and sin, we may speak also of an ethical 
content of the notion of holiness. But even in 
Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance 
expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweh as ‘ the Holy One of Israel’ (a favourite 
expression with Isaiali, 1^ 10-^^ 17^ etc.) implies 
that He is to be recognized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
with impunity ; for tow^ards His despisers He 
sliaws Himself holy by His punitive justice (5^®). » 

The only pre-exilic prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses ‘ holy ’ as a predicate of Jahweh, isljabakkuk 
Here the ethical quality of the Divine holi- 
ness comes pretty clearly into the foreground. 
Immediately after the question, ‘ Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ comes 
the statement, ‘ Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not look on perverse- 
ness’ {v.'^^). 

We have already {p. pointed out that the 
holiness of God, which is so often urged in the 
* Law of Holiness ’ as a motive wdiy Israel should 
l)e holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 
impurity. This priestly notion of holiness is tims 
markedly inferior in depth and significance to 
Isaiah’s conception. But the latter did not on that 
account disappear from the language of religion. 
We meet with it frequently in the exilic and 
post -exilic prophets (especially Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no less in tlie Psalms. And we may say 
that it is the, essential designation of the (Sod of 
Israel, laying the greatest stress, as it does, on 
His uniqueness and incomparable character, before 
which all gods recognized elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons (i.e. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deity) are 
known to other religions as well ; but the holiness 
of its (^od is knowm to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightly understood, a kind of monotheistic con- 
fession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel ; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
p. 6. 9 . 11 j ijeen inflicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 2\ will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahweh, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same time Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above ail, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right* (Is 30^®), and of right at any price. In 

* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ‘ righteous’ 
and ‘righteousness npiK) have originally a different sense 
from that of forensic justice, pis or npi^' denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
clearly in pis ‘correct scales,’ pis ‘correct weights’). 
tVhen used ’'of men, it is mostly “‘righteousness’ 

* piety ’ ; used of God, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the Divine being. But to this norm belong not 
only strict justice, but also God’s covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace ; and hence npi? (esp. in Is 4^66) 
is used not infrequently of that aspect of Jahweh’s activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people* See, 


another connexion we shall have to speak of how 
He causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, even 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people. Here it may suffice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things differs from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jehu’s extir- 
pation of Baal worship in Israel was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2 K 9. 10 evidently saw in this a laudable ‘ zeal 
for Jahweh ’ (10^®), and the Deuteronom. redactor, 
who on this point represents the general opinion 
of Israel in the supposed interest of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Jehu 
(v.®®) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and has treated the house of Ahab entirely 
after His mind. Quite difierent is the judgment 
of Hosea (l'^). To him it appears impossible that 
blood-guiltiness should not be called blood-guilti- 
ness simply because it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh. And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel. 

(/3) As was remarked above (p. 681^), the con- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of God presents itself, not in express definitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names) * in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which He brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
passages as Gn 18^^ Nil IP®, 1 S 14®), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 68 D), but no less also in such remarkable pas- 
sages as Is The whole context of this last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 
holds with unshaken confidence, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jahweh as a confirmatory 
sign, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahweh 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief is with diffi- 
culty conceivable by us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘violation of the laws of nature’ — laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets’ 
minds. Of ‘miracles’ in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. Tliey are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (nix^r:) which 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 32®^). Tiiis 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God; the Mea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. Such a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, but prominent 
religious interests ; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God; they were meant to instB 

further, Kautzsch, Weber die Werivate des Stamfnes zddaq im 
alttest. Sprachgebrauchf Tubingen, 1881 ; O. Martin, La notion 
de la justice de Wieu dans Vanden Testament, Montauban, 
1892; G. Dalnian, Die riehterliehe GerechUgkeit im AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Bet begrip gerechtigheid i/n het Oude Testa- 
ment, Kampen, 1899. 

*On the Utle Jahweh Zibd'6th ns used by the prophets in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, cf. 
above, pp. 637b and 680^. Of., further, the designation o! 
Jahweh as ' the strong One of Israel’ (Is 124); 

and as ‘ rock ’ (Is 17io 3029 ; elsewhere in the later passages, 
264 44a, Dt 324- 15- 18. 30. 81. 37, 1 B 2^, 2 S 223- 82. 47 233, and 14 
times in the Psalms ; cf. Wiegand, ‘ Der Gottesname etc 
in Z AT W X. [18901S5ff.; and art. Book in vol. iv. of the present 
work).,: 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom nothing 
could deliver from this God’s mighty arm. 

(7, 8} Precisely similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with reference to 
the Divine activity (ie. God’s cognition and Provi- 
dential care) and not of the Divine substance, has 
been already remarked ; and for the OT conception 
of God this is self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the conception 
in question. But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23-^). If in this last statement the idea of omni- 
presence already touches that of omniscience, still 
I more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judseans with reference to an 
alliance with Egypt, however carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 29^®) ; He it is that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every man according to his 
works, according to the fruit of his deeds (Jer 
17^®). And this applies not only to Israel, but 
He alone knows the heart of all men. But the 
strongest evidence of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresence and omniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most significant fruit of this 
faith, is the conviction (already felt in the pre- 
ceding period) that Jahweh hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people.* 
This conviction meets us everywhere in the Pro- 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah’s mani- 
fold communion in prayer with his God, but in 
every case as a conviction that is a matter of 
course. All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special way 
through the influence of the pre-exilic prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way to a worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individual soul that drew near to this God. 

{e) In view of the above-described strong empha- 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproachahleness, nay the awfulness, 
of the Divine essence, and, in no less degree, owing 
to the circumstance that the preaching of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy of God should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
frequently used of human love are transferred to 
God first by Hosea (3^ 11®), more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist {4F 7®* ^ 10^® 15^® 23®, cf. 1 K* 10®), 
once also by Jeremiah (31®). But, apart from Dt 
10’^® (‘ Jahweh loveth the yer ’), it is always God’s 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for Gove’ (both noun and 
verb) have always attached to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of preference ; the full unfolding of 
the idea of the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the expressions for ‘mercy,’ ‘grace,’ 
‘ compassion ’ are in later linguistic usage trans- 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat frequently 
employed in making predications about Him. A 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 34® (‘Jahweh, a 

*Ot. Oaldesaigues, Xa prifere dans la religion de ddhovah. 

etc.. Oahors, 1899; Koberle, JDU Motim d&s Glaubem an die 
tJehetsern(mmg im J.T, Brlangen and Leipzig, 1901. 
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God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth’), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J pericope in which it is 
now inserted. 

2. The relation of Jahweh to Israel. — That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a herith 
(cf. above, p. 630^), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ‘ peculiar people ’ 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

{a) Already in Ex J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 8*®, is not to be understood as if it meant to 
ascribe filial rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis lies upon ‘ firstborn ’ in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
which belong to the firstborn as the one who is 
loved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 
people collectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a ‘ servant ’ of 
j Jahweli (so in Nu 12'^**, and repeatedly, of Moses ; 
in Is 20® of Isaiah ; in Jer 7^® of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is acquainted with the 
notion of individual sonship, but only* in the 
person of the theocratic king (2 S 7^^, Ps 2'^ 89®'^ 
[of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonship for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of collective Israel not infrequently in the 
Prophetical period : Is P 30^- ®, Dt 14^ (where 
‘children’ |i ‘people holy to Jahweh,’ v.®), Is dS* 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
45^ht The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where ‘father’ stands mainly for the 
physical Creator of the people (Dt 32®, Mai 2^®), the 
fatherly relation is once more one that is sustained 
towards the nation collectively: so Jer 3^*^® 31® 
(towards Ephraim as ‘firstborn son’); cf. also Is 
(11 ‘ redeemer’), Mai 1®. 

{h) The foundation of this close relation is the 
election of Israel. Israel has been chosen out of 
all nations to be the people of God’s own possession, 
i.e. a highly prized and tlierefore carefully guarded 
and cherished piece of property. Thus Amos (3®) 
says, ‘You only have I known [i.e. made the 
object of my intimate knowledge and close care] 
of all the peoples of the earth,’ from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit upon them all their offences. 
The idea of a choice [verb 105] of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear- 
ance first in the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist : 
Dt 4®’ 7® 10^® 14®, 1 K 3® 8®® ; cf. also Ps 33'® 47® 
135"* etc., and numerous passages in Is 40-66. 
Quite a unique contrast is drawn in Dt4®® between 
the choice of Israel and the fact that Jahweh has 
assigned to tlie other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
1 S 12®® the good pleasure of Jahweh, but re- 
peatedly (so already in Hos ID, Bt 4®’' 10^®) 
Jahweh’s love to Israel (coupled in Dt 7® with His 
oath to the patriarchs) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. But 

* In Ps 686 (6) (* father of the orphans ’) ‘father,' as the 
parallelism shows, is figurative =** protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 
P. Bauer, ‘ Gott als Vater im AT ’ in SE, 1899, p. 488 ff. 

t In Hos 111 (mT ‘out of Egypt I called my son ’) we should 
probably read, with LXX and Targ., ‘ his sons ’ 
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the Book of Deuteronomy labours to impress it 
upon the people’s minds that it was not on account 
of any greatness (Dt T) or any special righteous- 
ness of theirs that they were so highly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel was the smallest of 
peoples, and a stiff-necked people to boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to God. 

{c) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel’s election stands the theologtimmon of the 
'jealousy of Jahweh,’ The Heb. word (n^^p) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 
general (Zeph 1^® 3®, Dt and very often in 

Ezekiel; cf. also N’Up ‘jealous,’ in Jos 24^^ and 
Nah r-^) ; more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His promises 
(Is 9^ 2 K 19'*^^ and often in Ezekiel and Is 40-66), 
If nxip here already denotes God’s jealous guarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective im- 
port the ‘Jealous’ God who vehemently asserts 
llis sole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idoJatry ; so in Ex 
20® [Dt 5^*^] 34^*^, Dt 4-^ 6^®, all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than tlie Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

{d) Jail well’s special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the wise guidance and powerful protection He 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the prophets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of Israel’s ingratitude. Thus Amos 
(2'*^** ) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
b ]7 Jahweh in the extirpating of the Ganaanites, 
li'is deliverance of them from Egypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness. Hosea 
(11*^-) recalls how, in spite of their disloyalty, God 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, 'took tliem 
in His arms, and bound them to Himself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (1-) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: ‘I have nourished and 
brought up children, but they have rebelled against 
me.’" Micah (6‘^^*)» too, presses upon the people’s 
notice the gracious acts of Jahweh after tlieir de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2-‘^'‘), again, Jahweh Himself recalls the time of 
tlie wirderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people’s history; and speaks of His 
marvellous guidance of them through the terrible 
wilderness (v.®), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan, The transfigured light 
in wliich the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom. speech of Joshua (Jos 23^^*)- Accord- 
ing to the latter, none could then stand against 
Israel ; a single Israelite could chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. A glorious description of the blessings 
which Jaliweh showered upon the people in the 
days of tlieir youth is contained also in the (prob- 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 32®’^^). 

(e) Such numerous and important benefits re- 
ceived from Jahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel’s gratitude and obedience to their God. This 
leads us now to ask. What does Jahweh, according 
to the teaching of the prophets, require of the people f 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included. This 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 
proaches of Deuteronomy, as it had been already 
with the great prophets of the 8th cent., will have 
to be more fully discussed below (see p. 6891). 
On tl 8 repudiation of the images of Jahweh, see 
above, p. 679\ 

(a) iiej'e the primary question that epneerns us 


is this. When the prophets repudiate an external 
cultus, to which even the cult of Jahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, belongs, 
do they at least demand a purified, God-pleasing 
cultus ? Tills question, if it is sacrifice, the proper 
centre of ancient worship, that is in view, is to be 
answered with a flat negative, and this negative - 
in spite of appearances to the contrary — is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires (12®^* 
etc.) all kinds of sacrifice to be brought to the 
one sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and the offerers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
Jahweh. But, apart from such general prescrip- 
tions as 12**^®^*, there is not a single trace of any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the latter, which are now ancestral, 
deeply- rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jahweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any security that the cultus 
shall be so watched over that the relics of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success- 
fully. Further, it is the case that Deuteronomy 
(oguf.) — doubt, taking up a long -established 
custom — ^requires a basket of the firstfruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. But it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the offerer (v.®^*) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides that 
of in the whole Pentateuch !) which gives 

the true meaning and sets in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward gift as a grate- 
ful testimony to Jah-weli as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-called 
‘ poor’s tithe,’ again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as 26^^ shows, is whether the 
gifts in question have been brought into connexion 
with practices which are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh- cult. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say- 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot he under- 
stood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God’s part for sacrificial gifts—a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet 
quite unacquainted with a law-book such as F, 
where sacrifice becomes a sacred duty. It is readily 
intelligible that for a long time there was a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifice appeared 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Israel that it was a p7'iori declared to be impossible 
that the prophets could have carried on a polemic 
against it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the offerings jper s&, hut only against offerings that 
are presented hypocritically, without repentance 
and a right disposition, with blood-stainea hands ; 
against the opera operata of the carnally-minded, 
half-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
question. When, in Am Jahweh, after very 
I warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v.®^®*), 
asks, ‘ Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and off’er- 
ings in the wilderness forty years ? ’ He evidently 
expects the answer, No. And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident : if Jah’vveh could do 
without their offerings then, He does not need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of Hos 6® anything else than a categorical 
rejection of sacrifice; ‘For I have pleasure in 
mercy and not in sacrifice, in the knowledge of 

♦That this did not imply such a mechanically conceived 
concentration of the sacrificial cultus as if only the one altar of 
bumt-offerinff could serve as a legitimate place of sacrifice, is 
shown by 1 K (D), where we read that Solomon consecrated 
the whole of the middle court because the brazen altar was 
too small for the multitude of offerings at the dedication of the 
temple. 
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God and not in l>urnt-oflerings ! ’ * With regard to 
Is it has been niaintainecl with some appear- 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
oflerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the false worsliip, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. But any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words i^i 
which he impresses upon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your oflerings ! * On the contrary, once they have 
cleansed themselves, once they have helped the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Micah The people 

are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
by multiplying their ofierings~in an extreme case | 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son — to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
are so deluded. In this . way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended tnat is well -pleasing to God — 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with their God, Alongside of this 
threefold command there is plainty no room for 
requiring any outward services. Much about the 
same time, it not somewhat later (for the Uraphtm 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1 S 15®^. It is true that 
here obedience is only declared to be better than 
sacrifice, and disobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahweh, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthlessness 
of outward offerings, 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in 6®°^* the prophet 
combats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the burnt-offerings and 
slain beasts of the people. Still his language here 
inight be explained as amounting only to a rejec- 
tion of sacrifice as a hypocritical opus operatum. 
But when, in 7®^ Jahweh says, ‘Add your burnt- 
ofierings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this can mean only that it is to Him a matter of 
pure indifference whether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient custom, had to 
be wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (v.®®) to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt [i.e. at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,’ this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
makes His favour depend upon them. Not out- 
ward services, but ohedimce to His will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing else is the meaning of the words (v.®®), 

‘ Walk ye in all the way that I command you.’ 

This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 

♦The usual rendering, ‘more than in burnt -offerings,* by 
which, after all, a recognition of sacrifice is introduced into the 
saying, would be in its^f linguistically possible, but is absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse ; n*'i7j;p means simply ‘ apart 
from (or to the exclusion oQ burnt-offerings.* 




that he himself was a priest. His denial that God 
gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared so 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com- 
pel him to say something different from what he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in God’s name statutes as to sacrifice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes sacrifice for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established custom. And so the 
result of our whole inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere- 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very quickly 
obliterated even in the post-exilic period, wliich 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalism. Even Ps 40*^ roundly declares : ‘ Sacri- 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in ; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digged] for me [namely, that I 
may hear and obey thy will] ; burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not.’ In Ps 50®^^* the 
writer repels as a piece of childish imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps insists once more that God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has no pleasure 
in burnt - offerings, but with the very weighty 
addition (v.^® that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. We 
may compare, finally, Ps according to 

which Jahweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoofs. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalm.s, with their very emphatic setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to find 
their way into the ‘ song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,’ which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacred 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
I forced interpretation was put upon the actual 
' expressions so as to remove what was offensive to 
j the later, priestly view of sacrifice ? This would 
I really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v.®® ^*) of Ps 51. Here the 

Prophetical view expressed in has evidently 

this turn given to it : all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrifices are useless and displeasing to God. 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, and 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem, — a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration begun, — then once 
more will He take pleasure in right oiferings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar. The most 
recent' commentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard this conclusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im- 
' possible to remove the difficulty in this It 

implies the doing of quite unseemly violence to the 
language of v.^® A saint, who had reached so 

* We are compelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
' the argument of Jacob {ZATW xvii. [1897] 265) and Matthes {ib, 

, xxi. [1901] 73 ff.), according to which the meaning is that God 
1 asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 
i others (in which^ however, He also takes pleasure, the teaching 
1 of the Psalms being uniformly favourable to sacrifice). 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con- 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verscj could never have sunk to such an 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v.f 
In view of all this, it cannot surprise us that, 
apart from sacrifice and from frequent denuncia- 
tions of false worship, the Prophetical references 
to matters of the cultus are scanty, and are based, 


moreover, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view than upon an independent 


vailing popular view than upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it is 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Hos 2^^) ; that in exile they shall be without king 
and ruler, without altar* and mazzehah, ephod 
and terdpMm (3^) ; that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
liave to eat unclean food, and be unable to present 
ofieriiigs of any kind (9®®“*). But all that the 
prophet is concerned about is simply to threaten 
something that shall sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the cultus 
and its necessary apparatus. Elsewdiere, too (Am 


8®, Is 29^ [Jer is a later addition, prob- 

ably from the time of Nehemiahl), it is only ii 


ably from the time of Nehemiah]), it is only in 
a secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned.^ We have already ex- 
plained the sense in ■which Deuteronomy com- 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals {ch. 
16) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14^^^*). Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter : so, for instance, with the command- 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5^^®'*) ; the tithe 
every third year (14^®** 26^^^*) j the year of release 
(15^®*) ; and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year {15^‘^^*)* And if Deuteronomy, as is ' 
only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment : 
of vows once they have been taken (23^^), it does | 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is guilty of no sin (v.--). 

But the strongest evidence of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the old ritual customs is the turn 
now given to tlie very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circumcision (cf. above, p. 622^1;, 
when in Jer 4^ (cf. also Dt 10^® 30®} the removal of 
the foreskin of the heart is called for. We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir- 
cumcision similar to wdiat he passed in on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what God requires 
above all, and without which it has neither use 
nor value. 

(^) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual dernands of the pro- 
phets are of a specifically religious and, above 
all, specifically moral nature. But the latter are 
in no -w^ay separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
prophets as preachers^ of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the inculcating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one^s 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
Behind all this is the implication that the deter- 
mining motive for such conduct is to be the re- 
vealed will of the God of Israel and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy (6®) hearty 
love to God]. It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahweh alone precedes all others. It is 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 


tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 
given to it frequently (cf. e.g. Am 5^* ®, Is 8^^**). 
The greatest zeal in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (cf. 4^®, the * reasoned exhortation 
against star worship ; but, above all, 12^^’'). Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro- 
phets or from one’s nearest relations, is regarded 
by this book (IS’-^®'* as nothing less than a 

capital criine ; and the penalty is to be executed 
on the^ guilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a whole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13^*®^*). 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (Is 7^ and 
esp. v.^® ^ if ye trust not, ye shall not stand ’ ; cf. 
also the locus classicus Jer 17®^*)* This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their countrymen in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel of Isaiah, has called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
phet sees in this a Providential dispensation of 
Jahweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (28’^ 30^® [‘ In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 


consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength ’]), until the hour has come for 
Jahweh to interpose and to display His power on 
tlie defiant Assyria itself (10^®®* 18’^‘^’). Pre- 

cisely the same standpoint is assumed by J ereniiah 
in reference to the Chaldteans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27^^'^0; or for 
Zedel^dah of Judah (v.^*’®^*), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadrei^zar (cf, also 38^'* 
42 ioff.), How little on this account Jeremiah despairs 
of the return of God’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a prisoner, a field (32®^^-), when already the em- 
bankments of the besiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jahweh issues likewise 
in due humility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(cf. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mic 6®). The^ latter shows itself primarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5^‘^, Is 28 Jer 
75ff. 22® (addressed to the king), Dt 10^® (coupled 
with the injunction to love the ger) 24^™* 27^®. 
In general, the whole legislation or Deuteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. It evi- 
dently discovers the main value of the sacrificial 
meals, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
jirovision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (14®® and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful custom — that of blood-revenge — it pro- 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (19®®’’) ; it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (21^®^*), and the less loved 


spouse (v.^®®'*}, as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from them (24®* An 
escaped slave is not to be given up (23^®^-) ; a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (24^^^’). Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one’s country- 
men (23®®^*). The proper^ of the latter is to be 
jealously safeguarded (22^^) ; the danger of falling 
from a roof is to be averted by a railing (22®). 

But all this humanity and mildness in Deutero- 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbending strict- 
ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopele’ssly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
to be stoned to death (21’®®'*). In like manner, in 
the case of adultery (22®^), or oi the reduction of s 


* Since the LXX still retains ‘altar’ along with ‘sacrifice* 
cvffYtt dver/ets olZl cvroe Bviriee>errvtptov)y we should probaoly read 
OSiD for njT. ‘ Altar and ma^dh * forms a good collocation, 
Dot ‘sacrifice and 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
death is to be inflicted on both parties 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money line and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (2228). 
Shameless conduct on the part of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand cut off (25^^^*)* A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned ( 222 ^^-), while a false accusa- 
tion on this score by the husband involves his 
paying of a considerable money fine and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble ( 22 ^^®^*). 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife ‘ because 
he has found some unseemly thing in her,’ he is 
required to give her a bill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
frequent ; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Israel shook itself free of the general 
Oriental conception of woman as a kind of chattel. 
Yet at least remarriage with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land ( 2 #^-). Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Beuteronomic ethics may be discovered also in the 
twelve curses of Dt 27^®®*. 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahweh has from the first 
provided organs for the communication of His 
will, in the shape of priests and prophets. To the 
former of these the following functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy : the decision of the more difficult 
law-cases (17®"^^ 21 ®) ; the service of Jahweh 

in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livelihood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the land (18^^* 26^^-) ; the encouraging of warriors 
before battle ( 202 ^*) ; and the supervision of leprosy 
(2#'*). As regards the prophets, Deuteronomy 
finds itself involved in a certain measure of self- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfection, of 
the code it promulgates (4® 30^^®* ; cf. also J os 1®) ; 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the import- 
ance of the Prophets, although these w^ere, pro- 
perly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 
Law. This contradiction, how’’ever, is resolved by 
considering that Dt 18^®^'* has manifestly in view 
only one particular function of the prophets — not 
the announcement of the Divine will in general, 
but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
Jahweli’s substitute for the soothsaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v.^^). Jahweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always * 
present ; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahw^eh is the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction (v.^i). 

Of the prophets proper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of Hhe words of this law’ 
(ll 2 ®^*),t by wliich only Deuteronomy can be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jahw’^eh prophecy, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces (232^), is ever to be rendered super- 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
has done since the choice of Israel, sending with- 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will ( 7 ^® 25^ 26® 29^®).. And only this 
immediate torah (‘direction ’) of (^od offers a guar- 
antee that it is a true Divine word— an assurance 

*The referring of *the prophet' of v.is and v.is to a par- 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the tmunus propheticum of Christ), is at once seen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at v .20 and v. 22 . 

t In this connexion we should not omit to say that the strong 
objections taken by Duhm (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) 
to Jeremiah’s authorship of this passage, rest on what is by no 
means an airy foundation. 


which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 
written Law. It is only in this w&j that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8® ‘How 
can ye say, We are wise, and the torah (here = the 
[written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the scribe hath worked so as to 
deceive.’ * If this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introduced in Josiah’s 
reign, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code ; and hence the latter 
can never take the place of the living word com- 
municated through the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea (8^^) ^g. 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
tordthf (‘directions’); but the context of the 
passage shows that these cannot be regulations 
for the cultus, but only guides to a moral life. 
In Is 8^® the torah that is to be laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (cf. Am 2^b 
Hos 6®, Is 6^^* Mic 3®, Hab 2^^* etc.) the con- 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct com- 
munion of the genuine Jahweh prophets with their 
God. 

Since vre have already (p. 672 ff. ) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two points only. There is, first, the 
very definite way in which the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (cf. esp. Is 8^^ 
30®, Hab 22, where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing ; but 
also Is 20^®’-, Jer 20® 2H 28^®^*). . The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prophet may readily 
come into conflict with the message he is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it he that he has a transi- 
tory tit of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12^^*), or 
that he despairs of any success to his mission (15^®^^* 
20'^®^*), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound compassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Is 22^, Mic 1®, Jer 4^® S^®®"*). In the end, how- 
ever, the conviction always triumphs which Jere- 
miah (12^) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
‘Thou remainest in the right, 0 Jahweh, if I think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, in God’s sight all human 
wisdom and strength ana all riches are as nothing 
(Jer 92 ®). 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(2^^) mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 658®) ; but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is 8®, all that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (cf. above, p. 660^), wliich saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly denied. It meets 
us clearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2 S 7 ; but experience of the monarchy in general 
— particularly in the Northern kingdom — as this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ‘ law of the 
kingship’ (Dt 17^‘*^^'*), must inevitably have l«d to a 
judgment almost entirely adverse. 

( 7 ) There is still one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of our subject. 
Do the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 


*The usual interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe hath 
made deceit of it,’ would require the reading instead of 

t Instead of the sing. by which the MT means to suggest 

the one Law of Moses, read the plur. '•nhipi. Only thus does 
‘the countless number’ spoken of bear any sense. — On the 
usage of the word nnin, cf. J. Valeton, art. ‘Beteekenis en 
gebruik van het woord Thorfi. in bet Oude Testament’ in Theol. 
Studien^ 1891, p. 101 ff. 
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fche Divine will is possible, and do they measure 
each man’s responsibility accordingly? The answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, which is connected with 
the wealcness of the flesh. Even an Isaiah must 
lament (6'^) that he is a man of unclean lips and 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
Jeremiah (17*^, cf. also 13^®) pronounces that 'the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick: who can know it?’ The Deuteronomist, 
again, makes Solomon declare (1 K 8**®) at the 
dedication of the temple : ‘ There is not a man 
that sins not.’ But, in spite of this general con- 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made ly? to it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
God. In this connexion it is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
cf sin (as in the Catholic sense, without wdiicn 
there could be no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 
punish it. No doubt, we have figurative language 
here, but language answering to the true evan- 
gelical view, according to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is dmlared by God in 
His grace to be righteous, and accordingly free 
from condemnation. Propitiation* consists in a 
‘covering’ (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of language, 
it is God Himself that covers the sin (Is Jer 
IS-'* e>t al,). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away,’ ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; God plunges 
sin into the depths of the sea (Mic 7^®), or casts it 
behind His back (Is — all with the same result, 

tliat sin is now withdrawn from His view. In all 
this it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition and repentance are present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-red to be white as 
snow, and make the purple - red to be like wool 
(Is P8). 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is -^) ; and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is I^^, and with 
special frequency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
corresponding threaten- 
ings against disobedience, 28^^* 30^®^-])* The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot corresponds exactly to his 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of i 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds | 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by any truly religious Weltanschauung ^ 
that genuine godliness must find its reward, un- 
godliness its punishment. This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as^ a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
according to D (for to this stratum belongs^, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex ®), 
a continued influence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great - grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till ^ the 
thousandth generation; this is merely to affirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
frequently testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
confirmed a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 K 15^ 2 E 8^®), so, on the 

* Cl, on this subject art. Propitiation in vol. iv. 
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other hand, the sins of IManasseh inevitably bring 
about the destruction of the nation ( J er 15^, 2 K 
24®). Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converse of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human suftering is a consequence 
of sin, and that a very severe affliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the prophet Jeremiah (3P®^*) oppose the proverb 
(\vhose currency is witnessed to also by Ezk 18®) 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine of Ex 20®*^ 
‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.’ No, says the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own guilt (cf. also Dt 24^®) ; ho one can shirk the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fulfilment of Jahweh’s 
dernands is thought of as practicable. 

Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 
present life; of any expectation of a continued 
life after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilic prophecy. On the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death is con- 
cerned, the latter evldentl^r still occuiues the posi- 
tion of the old popular belief in Sh6’ol (cf. above, 
p. 668 f.), although mention of the latter is only 
rare and incidental (Am 9®, Is 5^^ 7^^ 28^®*^®, Hab 
2®). The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilic prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint- 
ance with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition. 

3. The relation of the nation to Jahioeh . — How 
far now does the people chosen by Jahweh ansAver 
to the picture we have just sketched of God’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry^ view that is opened up to us in almost 
all the writings of the pre-exUic prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more effect. On the con- 
trary, the principle which underlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilege accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
see. They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, ‘You only have I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth*’ (Am 3®) ; but the conclusion, 

‘ for that very reason I will visit upon you all your 
transgressions,’ appeared to themincompreliensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of Hosea’s prophecies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere {e,g. Is 17®^^- 28^®^- ; 
cf. also Jer 31®**^* as Avell as the judgment ex- 
pressed by D® in 2 K 13® 14®®^*, and the whole 
viewpoint of 17'^^*). In point of fact, the prophets 
show no difference in their judgment of tlie two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ephraim, even after the dis- 
ruption, is still counted the people of Jahweh, and 
is consequently under precisely the same respon- 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con* 

I demnation for its apostasy and wickedness.'*^ 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those Avhich concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct : denunciations of idolatry proper, 

* Of. the elaborate discussions of 0. Procksch, GescMehts- 
betrachtung und geschichtliehe Ueberlieferuryj h&i den vorexi> 
lischen Propheten, Leipzig, 1902^ 
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of false views of Jahweli and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweli based thereupon. 

{a) With reference to idolatry^ we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p. 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to. speak of a denial of His existence), but 
siniplj^ an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, the various localized forms of Baal). 
This, which was the complaint of Elijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness from the lips of Hosea 
{2'^^^-)* that is, about 25 years before the downfall of 
the Idngdom. However unobjectionable such con- 
duct might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery ( 1 ^ 2 ^'* and often ; cf. also Jer 3^^* 
13^^). We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between Jahweh’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation was introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithful- 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to Jahweh. In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet’s purpose, to 
portray to the common understanding the conduct 
of Israel as something shameful and worthy of the 
most unreserved condemnation. 

In the category of idolatry, Hosea ( 4 ^^) clearly 
includes also divining by means of small staves 
(the so-called rhabdomancy), as Isaiah ( 8 ^^) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina- 
tion and magic ( 2 ®, cf. also 2 K 23^'*). The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reconcil- 
able with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there ' 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper ■ 
sense; so, Is P®, and very frequently in Jere- 
miah (P® 2 ®^’*^®* IP®). After the middle of the 

7th cent. B.C. the denunciations are directed espe- 
cially against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph P, Jer 7^’®* 8 ® 19^® j very characteristic are 
the words of the people in Jer 44^^®* ; cf. also 2 K 
23^^^*)> and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 7®®^* 
19®, 2 K 23^®). In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the (‘king’),* to whom these 
sacrifices were offered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643^) 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2 ^®, 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it w^as 
formerly the custom to include numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canaanite ritual practices. Th e sacri- 
ficial meals were frequently the occasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Is 28^®‘)‘ and immorality. Thus already 
Amos ( 2 ®) complains : ‘ Beside every altar they 
streteh themselves on pledged garments, and drink 
penalty-wine t in the temple of their God.’ Ac- 
cording to Am 4^*, seeming zeal for the cultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
ful acts. To Hosea (4^®^*) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
IculMhdth^ is no better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahweh ( 5 ®). They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh], but these have be- 
come to them only an occasion of sin ( 8 ^^ 10\ 
although the last passage might refer also to 
altars and mazzebdth of Baal). On Isaiah’s polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operata, see above, p. 685^ f. The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 

* Cf. B. B. Eerdmans, M&lekdimst en vereering van hemeh 
Uchamm in Tgraela oisyr* Periode^ Leiden, 1892 . 

t Le. wine which they have exacted in lieu of a money fine. 


Him, and their fear of God nothing hut a command- 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(Is 29^®, Jer 12*^). Similar are the complaints of 
Micali and Jeremiah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstance that such a shocking 
abuse as that of the presence of Ipedeshtm and 
hedeshoth (see above, p. 662’’) in connexion with 
the cult of Jahweh (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 23’®^' and 2 K 23"^) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of tlie cultus by 
Josiali. 

[h) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jahweh, spring from a com- 
mon source : a aom-plQte failure to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh. Only this can explain the 
people’s gross ingratitude to Him who has been 
their Benefactor and Guardian from the earliest 
times (Is 1 ® 5’®*)) and their false confidence in Jali- 
weh as the national God, who, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (Jer 7^® et al.). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is ascribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who still preach 
safety even when all the terrors of judgment pre- 
sent themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 
prophets of Jahweh (Mic iib^ Jer5^^’®^ 7^ 

2316-18 279* 14ff- 28’®* 29®^* 21-23. SIJ^ 

This false trust in Jah\yeh is far, however, from 
preventing distrust of His power and aid — a dis- 
trust which shows itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. This is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people’s trust in resources of their own (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures: Hos 
10®’’, Is 2 "^ 22 ®®- 30’®, Mic 5® 0 ®)) ; or alliances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh- 
bouring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Hos 

518 711 g 9 f. 122 ( 1 ) 144(3)^ referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 28’^ 29’®^- 30’^* 31’^*, of Judah’s alliance 
with Egypt). 

j The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such conduct, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and frivo- 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announced by them (Am 2 ’®, Hos 9^^*, Is H 

519 iiisff. 12 ® 15’®* 18’®'2® 20^®* 22”®* 28®®* 30®®-; Mic 

2 ®-”, Jer 6 ’®). Is 22 ’^®* in particular reminds us 
strongly of the ‘ sin against the Holy Ghost ’ (Mt 
12 ®’^*), which can never be forgiven. 

(c) The character of the conception of God and 
the religious conditions find their natural reflexion 
in the moral conditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head we have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti- 
ment (cf. above, p. 660’’) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jahweh. There is no bond 
of union between th*ese later kings of Israel, who 
made their wajr to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos S'’ 13’®*-).* 
Isaiah’s opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 3’^ and the downfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 K 23®®** 24'-’"'’). Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (Is 3 ’^®*, Mic 3” 7^) as unfaithful shep- 
herds (Jer 23’®*) ; against the priests (Hos 4^v 

* If Hos 99- ’5 109 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passaj»‘es (lil?e 1 S 12i2) would contain an 
absolute repudiation of it. But tl:.is interpretation is, to say thi 
least of it, doubtful. 
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Mic 3^^, Zeph S'*, Jer 2® 5^’ 6^^), and against the false 
prophets (Zepli 3^ Jer 2S 21 , 2 m, 

wonder that under such guidance all kinds of vices 
flourished luxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos- 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6®* Jer 
13^ Dt 8^2^* )> luxury (Am ostentation, especi- 
ally on the part of women (Am 4\ Is and 
licentiousness (Am 2'^^. But it is, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, the turning 
aside of justice in the case of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am 2®*^% 
is Mic 2^ 3^^*)- Finally, not only are the 

people charged with j^articular vices and olienees, 
but there is attributed to them such a perversion of 
all moral ideas (Is 5-^), such radical and general cor- 
ruption, that any increase of it seems hardly pos- 
sible. Hosea (4^^*) is already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
God in the land ; ‘ they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another.’ Is 3®*'* 
refers to the shamelessness with which, in bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment. No less 
cheerless is the condemnatory verdict of Micah 
(7^**’- ; cf. esp. v.** ‘ The best of them is as a brier, 
the most upright is as a thorn hedge ’) and of 
Jeremiah (5*^- 6^®* 9^®'*). Jeremiah declares the 
corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
opian could more readily change his skin or 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil 
course of conduct (13^®). Deceit and treachery are 
so general that they find their way into the closest 
friendship and the most sacred family connexions, 
so that it has become a rule that ‘ a man’s foes are 
they of his own household ’ (Mic 
4. The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the peo'jple , — In view of the con- 
ditions above described, it might have been ex- 
pected that the efibrts of the prophets would be 
primarily directed towards preaching repentance 
and amendment, so as, if possible, to snatch the 
people from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 
And so in point of fact it was. The assertion so 
often repeated at the mesentday, that the writing 
prophets before the Exile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 
least a partial deliverance and restoration, is ah 
initio psychologically unintelligible. A prophet 
who had a perfectly definite expectation of the 
destruction of the State and all the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
oseless to proclaim unceasingly nothing but this 
estruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural course for him would 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate, 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy and the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we find that all these prophets, in proclaim- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
which finds its only explanation in the aim which 
they always set before them in the discharge of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring them within the small remnant -which has 
been chosen by God to survive the judgment. And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
message : a simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape ; then the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majority of the people are concerned. This Judg- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
aspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 
ground thethought that for a portion of the people 
it will prove a purifying and not a destroying 


judgment. And across the terrors of the judg- 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine com- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the idea of a 
people of God, and reap the fruits of such a privi- 
lege. It is only natural that these various stages 
of the prophets’ message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the audiences addressee 
might push sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the foreground, but none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetical writings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the difficulty of forming 
a conclusion is not seldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the text 
(see above, p. 671^ f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
genuine, and wull reserve for separate treatment 
the phenomenon of so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy. ’ 

(a) The above-mentioned assertion tliat the 
threatening of final judgment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exilic Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Aonos, In his 
message not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we leave out of 
account the present conclusion of the book (9®^‘)» 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7’^- to 
the long-suffering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brought to repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God’s long-suffering has an end, and 
there is scope left only for the execution of judg- 
ment {W'). This accords also with the whole 
preceding message of Amos. He sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none can escape either by strength or speed 
(2i4fF. 311 42f. 53 79 gif. . in 6*^ there is a pretty clear 
allusion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (5®* ^ 6^ 7^^* 9^) or even of a wast- 

ing pestilence (so, probably, 5^® 6®^* 8®* For 
pestilence and famine (8*®) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
which Amos (5^) raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4®®^*) been pointing to the utter 
fruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The ‘ Day of the LORD ’ is the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in 2®, but a more detailed description 
of it is first found in Here we learn that the 

expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite familiar to the hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached to it quite a different 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
Jahweh’s vengeance on all the foes of His people, 
and hence a day of victory and glory for Israel— a 
day whose coming is heartily desired. To Amos, 
too, it is a day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
glorified, but— true to the principle expressed in 
2®— the claims of this justice are directed against 
His own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those who long for the 
coming of this day of terror: ‘What shall the 
day of Jahweh bring to you? It is darkness, not 
light’ ; and it is wholly vain to seek to escape it. 
Indirect allusions to this day of Jahweh’s judg- 
ment alike upon Israel and Judah and upon the 
heathen nations underlie all those passages where 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 

* Even the rhythm of the two siMhoi of is that of the so- 
called. pn-dA, or mourning refrain, with aitemaffng longer and 
shorter verse-memhers. See art Pobtet in vd. iv, p. 6, 
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*iipon that day.’ Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is in the lengthy catalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that day which 
Jahweh has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought low, when ‘ the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jahweh alone shall 
be exalted on that day.’ Finally, in Zeph the 
Day of Jahweh, which is close at hand, is described 
under the figure of a great sacrificial feast, which j 
Jahweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests {Le,, as in Is 13^ tlie 
heathen nations who are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 
storming attack, and so (v.^®) Hhat day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and’ thick darkness, a 
day of the trumpet and alarm.’ 

Turning again to Amos after this digression, we 
have to keep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenings of 
judgment. In the first place, these tlireatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ‘ people of God ’ 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent escape of Israel is wholly 
wanting in Amos. For do we not read in 5^ the 
exhortation, ‘ Seek me that ye may live,’ and in 
‘ Strive after the good and not the evil, that 
ye may live ; for then will Jahweh the God of 
Hosts be with you, as ye have said. Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate : 
it may be that Jahweh the God of Hosts will be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’? These 
last words suggest the question whether perhaps, 


a.::, 


after all, the closing part of the Book of Amos did 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook for a remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without prejudice to the condemnatory judgment 
passed on the mass of the people. 

{b) Amos, at Jahweh’s command, travelled from 
J udah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home. Hosea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, duBferent from the herdsman of 
Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on this 
kingdom. In fact we are face to face, on every 
page of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
is selected by God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the well-deserved and inevit- 
able final catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 
acquiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is filled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of tl’ie people before the 
judgment falls is not wholly excluded, as when he 
cries, in ‘Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love ; plough your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.’ Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
14^^*, where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is put in the mouth of the people, which straight- 
way (v,®®^-) calls forth a Divine promise of restora- 
tion. But this very fact shows that judgment is 
already executed, and that we are here listening 
to a later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again. Hosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of 
the future. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac- 
complished by means of a hostile invasion (1® 5®), 




which makes the land a desolation (5® 10® j also 
should certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (8^^ 9^* ® 11®). But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘ the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid up and hidden [witl\ 
God for future punishment],’ 13^^, it is ultimately 
only a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes vnth him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (IP). On the contrary, 
He means, as Hosea lias already explained in 
another connexion (2^^^‘)j l>y the wasting of the 
land and tlie exile of the people to bring about a 
salutary ciiange : ‘ The valley of trouble shall be 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.’ Then 
shall the names of the baals (2^®* J®)®’’) be no more on 
the lips of the people ; everything that can harm 
shall be destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweh returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love ; nor are outward bless- 
ings — corn, must, and oil — wanting to complete 
this happy state of things. 

Strong objection has recently * been taken to 
the genuineness of this wliole passage (Hos 2^®^*). 
It has been proposed to set it down as one of 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the clieerlessness of an un- 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go further, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wife of 3^ is held— and this still appears to us 
the only natural view — to be Gomer bath-Diblayim, 
taken back by Hosea in spite of her unfaithful- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
i pressly that this very wife of his is a type of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingratitude and all 
its unfaithfulness, is not to be cut oft' from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jahweh. 

[c) The case of Isaiah, once more, gives much 
plausibility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
ver}^ call the Divine commission is given him (6®^-) 
to produce in the people by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely literal interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither psychologically con- 
ceivable nor reconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Isaiah. It is true that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment: with this 
terrible conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spired. But this does not prevent a small band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet — a band which, when the judgment 
comes, is to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘ disciples ’ (Is S^®), among 
whom (or ‘ by whose help ’) the Divine revelation 
rejected by Ahaz and the mass of the people is to 
be sealed; so, too, the ‘sons’ of v.^® should per- 
haps be understood, not of the prophet’s sons liter- 
ally but of these same disciples. But, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of his own sons the name 
Sh& ar-jashUh, ‘a remnant shall return,’ and there- 
by gave expression to his hope that the coming 
judgment did not signify the destruction of all. f 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people’s offerings, exhorts them 
thus (F®) : ‘Wash you, make you clean. Put 
I away your evil deeds out of sight. Learn to da 
' good, strive after right. Set violent doers in th#» 

*Of. esp. Marti, * Dodekapropheton * (in Eurzer Hdeom. 

I Tubingen, 1903), p. 27 ff . 

t On the ‘ holy seed ’ of 6i3 see below, p. 696*>. 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely in- 
dicate that he does not consider it an impossible 
supposition that at least some of his hearers may 
take his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 
he no meaning in his asserting immediately after- 
wards the possibility of a complete forgive- 

ness of sin, and in his giving the people the choice 
between obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Ahaz has the words 
addressed to him (7**), ‘ If ye believe not, ye sliall 
not stand,’ in which is implied, on the other hand, 

‘ Whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame ’ 
(28^®). The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purifying one — a smelting process in which 
Jail well Himself purges away all base metal, 

so that only the pure silver (‘ judges as of old and 
rulers as at the first’) is left, while ‘the rebellious 
and sinners shall be shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jahweh must perish.’ 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah thinks of the judg- 
ment as brought about' by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (5^®®'*) and Egypt 
(the latter, however, only in 7^® and there coupled 
with Assju'ia). A complete devastation and deso- 
lation of the land is the result (5®^- 6^^^* 7^®®- 8®®- 

All the men but a few perish in the conflict, 
until seven women press their suit upon one man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of being 
unmarried (3^® 4^ ; cr. also 5^^**). It is a question 
to what extent Isaiah contemplated the exile of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the case of the 
Northern kingdom (17^®*), there appears, according 
to 5^® 6^^^* 10^ 30^®^*^^, to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile ; and even the tenth, which at first 
escapes the judgment, is to be sifted once more. 
On the other hand, in 3^®* what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v.24 it is the carrying away to slavery of 
the aristocratic ladies) ; among those that are 
left behind wild anarchy rages, and a war of one 
against another. The dignity of ruler becomes so 
cheap that no one cares for it. It is impossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet here beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the first deporta- 
tion by the Chaldfeans in 597. 

But* we have still to face the question, Bid Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these cheerless expecta- 
tions, or is there not much in favour of the view 
that all the bhreatenings referred to belong to 
his first period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
Rezekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment effected by the 
Assyrian invasion, felt assured of the deliverance 
of the city and the State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel sufferings and 
consequences of the war would suffice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, so that He could once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10^^) ? 

The possibility of such change is not to be 
ah initio called in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, ana thought to destroy 
Judah instead of merely chastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necessity with the 
threat of a thorough chastisement of Assyria. Only 
the most pitiful hypercriticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as Is ssff. m. i434ff. 1712^. igsf.. 
As soon as this is recognized, there is equally little 
difficulty about accepting the oracle 37^^"®®,. and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 
destruction of SennacheriFs host (37®®**) as brilliant 


a triumph as can be imagined. Thus was con- 
firmed what Isaiah, in allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman {28^*^®*), emphasizes so 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, but wisely accommodates itself to 
changing circumstances, times of severe chastise- 
ment being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing grace. Nor is there any 
contradiction in the fact that, on the approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(B.c. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of Rezel^iah and the carnal 
measures adopted for defence, paiiieularly the 
alliance with Egypt (29^® 30^- 3E®*), but predicts 
the futility of such enterprises (30® 31^**), the siege 
and the great anxiety of the city (29^®*), as well 
p the ravaging of the country (32^'-^®). For the 
inevitable judgment upon the carnally secure and 
godless (28^®*- ‘^®*) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (lO*-^^), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore trouble. 

We must still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgment, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation. In face 
of Divine utterances like that in 6^^*- (addressed 
to the prophet on the occasion of his call), such a 
complete transformation of his expectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The original pitiless threatenings of his opening 
ministry may have, even for himself, receded into 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episode in the 
general plan of Jahweh, and meant nothing more 
than a postponement of the final judgment. And 
if the oracle of 22^®* should be assigned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
prophet must have returned only too soon to his 
former extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration after the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. f. ). 

{d) The question whether, in the case of Micah^ 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruction not only of Samaria (1®**) but 
also of Jerusalem (3^®) was the final word of his 
prophecy, depends upon the other question, how 
much of Mic 4ff. is from the pen of Micah himself. 
In any case we cannot regard as genuine such pas- 
sages as 4^^®*, which anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3^® with the prediction of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 4®* [5‘] (on 

51 (2) tf. ggg below, p. 696‘'*') and 6^®®*. 

(e) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in JeremiaNs expectations as to 
the future. He lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, with 
all the attendant terrors, and was a witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish illusion — a wit- 
ness, too, whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the people (14^®* 24^® 29^®, and ve^ ofteii) ; the 

Chaldsean invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city (9^®), the deporta- 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9^® 13^® 14^®'* 
16^® 17^; according to 25^^ the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
addition— and here is a new element in the pre- 
diction— the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen cowards the people abandoned by their 
God (1S'« 198 25®* 20® 29 ^ 8 ). 

But, in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaches his 
people (IS®^-) that neither the threatenings nor the 
promises of God amount to a d^cretum ahsolutum* 
Nay, as the potter can remodel the marred vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
ings and His promises into their opposite, accord- 
ing to the conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least for a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jahweh’s command (7^^* 
and, quite similarly, 26®^*) he takes his stand at 
one of the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what are the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in the 
land. But, as time went on, the certainty was 
more and more borne in upon the prophet’s mind, 
that all calls to repentance would fall unheeded 
upon the ears of the hardened people, as in former 
times all Jahweh’s chastisements had proved in- 
effectual (5®). Judgment has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. To this conviction Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolical action of the breaking 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the chiefs 
of the people (19^^*) ; and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated declaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (7^® 11^^ 14i^). Yea, although Moses and 
Samuel— the most powerful intercessors and de- 
liverers of the people— should present themselves 
before God on tneir behalf, His determination to 
cast off the people would remain unshaken (15^). 
But -she strongest evidence of the prophet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is afforded 
by 37^^’*. When the Chaldmans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to the advance of Pharaoh - hophra, all Judah 
broke into a frenzy of joy and imagined itself to 
be already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not sutler himself to be de- 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedekiah in the words : ‘ Though ye had 
smitten the whole army of the Chaldseans that 
light against you, and there remained but a few 
wounded men among them, yet should they rise 
up every man in his tent and burn this city with 
fire.’ 

^ The course of events showed the prophet to be 
right: all his threatenings were fulfilled in the 
horrors of the long siege, the terrible famine, and 
the slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
ing stage in God’s ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds in spirit the time when Jahweli 
shall nave gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the sacred soil, to dwell 
there under the charge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have henceforward no cause for fear or alarm 
(Jer 23^^* 30®* 32®'^^’*). And when the wounds of 

J udah have thus been healed (30^'^}, their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile Moreover, the return of Divine favour 

extends to all the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern kingdom : 3P*^* (cf. 
esp._ vv.®' 27). In regard to the Judahites, a 

distinction is drawn between those already de- 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the land with ^edekiah The former are 

like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and repatriation (v.®®'*). But the others, 
who correspond to the bad figs, are to fall a prey 
to the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
besides the cruel mockery of all peoples of the 
" earth - . 

* Cf. above, p. 


5. The so-called ^ Messianic prophecy J — (a) Sc 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
properly speaking, only with such predictions as 
have for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’ * 
i.e. the King of the iiouse of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it has 
long been customary to speak of ‘ Messianic pro- 
phecy ’ in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follow^s w^e purpose to deal 
also w’ith those Messianic prophecies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be made. Every 
expectation of a restoration after the purifying 
judgment (as, for example, Is 1®®, Dt 30®“'*) cannot 
be set down right off as a Messianic prediction, t 
On the contrary, it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Jahweh (for the most 
part accompanied also by violent natural pheno- 
mena), and, no less, that the new-created condi- 
tions represent not merely a copy of those that 
have been already experienced by the people 
{e.g. in the era of David and Solomon), but in 
some way transcend anything hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question exhibit a very great 
variety. Moreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how’’ much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down simply to the account of poetical embellish- 
ments, and even of poetical hyperbole. 

Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions (which were viewed as much as 
possible in a magical light) about the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this subject has been all along very 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have either actually advanced the knowledge of the 
subject, or exercised for a longer or a shorter period some con- 
siderable influence on the view taken of Messianic prophecy. 
The titles of the following works are arranged in three classes, 
and in chronological order; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 

I. The standpoint of the so-called mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic point of view, is 
represented by : E. W. Hen^stenberg, (Jhristologie des AT, und 
Commentar uher die rnessianiscJmi Weissagungen der Pro- 
pheten, Berlin, 1S29-1S35, 2nd ed. 1854-1857, 3 parts [accord- 
ing to Hengstenberg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the ecstatic condition, often without themselves 
understanding the contents and scope of their words, and, in 
virtue of Divine inspiration, thus anticipate the whole Christ- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics] ; Job. Chr. von Hofmann, Wema- 

* Cf., on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p. 095^ f. The term Messias, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT 'M.io-irias or Mscrtaf 
(so only in Jn l^i and 425 ; elsewhere, as in the LXX, -a Xpis-ri? 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Xpia-ros [so generally in 
St. Paul])— a form which itself springs Qiot from the Hebrew 0 V'P 
(mdshlafy), but from the Aramaic form (meshlfyd, the 

so-called status emphatieus, with the determinative ending 
N'T-, which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
=<5 Xpia-ros). The written form Msir/rta^ is after the same 
analogy as Via'a'oOp^i'ViP-i, or and does not justify 

the assertion of de Lagarde (Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 
1SS9, p. 93 ff.) that Mere-i'eis cannot go back except to a form 
O’g-'p (;mishshkbfy^Aic&h. missi/i) whose meaning would be ‘oft 
anointing.’ 

t In the same way, of course, eve^'g threatening against the 
nations hostile to Israel is not to he summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
•simply from a general faith in the righteous conduct of Jahweh 
as the Euler of the woiid (so Am or from special faith in 
the righteousness of the God of Israel, who chastises the over- 
w'eening pride of the world-power employed by Him as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah’s threatenings against Assyria 
[see above, p. 693], Nahum’s against Nineveh, Habakkuk’s 
[23ff.] against the Chaldseans). The case is different, to be sure, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an aUusion to 
the personal Messiah or other indubitable characteristics of 
Messianic prophecy. 
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ptng und Erfilllimj ini AT und NT, Nordlin^en, 1841-1844, 

2 parts [attempts to prove that the time and all the details of 
fuhilment were a, ready predesij,mated in the facts of the OT 
history of salvation, the word of propheoy simply accompany- 
ing* the facts by way of supplement and confirmation. The 
types of Christ which were supposed to be embodied in the 
history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
exegesis, without any regard to literary criticism]. 

II. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occu- 
pied by : 0. V. Orelli, Die alttest. Weissagung von der Vollen- 
dung des Gottesreiches in Hirer geschichtlichen JEntwickelung 
dargestellt, Wien, 18S2, Eng. tr. 1885 [contains a number of 
specimens of translation and a commentary on the individual 
prophecies] ; Ch. A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, New York, 
1886 ; Franz Delitzsch, Mess-lanische Weissagungen in geschicht- 
liiiher Folge, Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr, 1891. 

III, The following represent a free critical standpoint : Ferd. 
Hitzig, Vorlesungen iiber die biblische Theologie und [forming 
an iridependent 2nd part] die messianischen Weissagungen des 
A T, herausgegeben von Kneucker, Karlsruhe, 1880 ; Ed. Riehm, 
Die messianische .Wemag%ing, Gotha, 1875, 2nd ed. 1885, Eng. 
ed. 1900 ; V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 
Edinburgh, 1886 [successfully maintains that the Jewish Mes- 
sianic expectation had not yet attained to the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, which was based upon a 
deeper knowledge of His nature and functions] ; H. Hackmann, 
Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaja, Gottingen, 1893; P. Volz, 
Die vorexilische Jahweprophe.tie und der Messias, Gottingen, 
1897 [seeks, by the aid of very bold literary criticism, to prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
prophecy, and makes its first appearance in Ezekiel. Even 
there it is held to be not a derivative of the s;pirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was pre-eminently a preaching of judgment 
and a call to repentance, but a concession by Ezekiel to the 
national and particularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
mind — in opposition to his ordinary viewpoint] ; H. Huhn, Die 
Messianischen Weissagungen des israelitischen und jiidischen 
Volks bis zu den Targumen, Freiburg i. B., part i., 1898 [a con- 
cise but very able handling of the subject ; part ii., Tubingen, 
1900, deals with the OT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NT] ; G. Nowack, Die Zukunftshoffnungen Israels in der 
assiir isohen Zeit, Tiibingen, 1902 ; A. B. Davidson, Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903 [a posthumous work edited by 
J« A. Paterson]. 

One of the principal difficulties in this connexion 
is occasioned by questions of literary criticism. 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
the Isaianic ones, in which a personal Messiah is 
spoken of, has recently been powerfully assailed 
by Hackmann (see above), Cbeyne, and others; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the sections in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
under serious "difficulties in regard either to its 
contents or its language. 

{h) In view of wliat has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we commence our examination 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with — 

(a) Is According to the presently prevailing 
opinion, indeed, this so-called Immanuel-prqphecy 
would have to be left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy bom within 
a short time from then might receive from his 
mother the name ‘ God with us,’ in allusion to the 
quickly following deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ^ sign ’ which 
Ahaz had disdained, and which the prophet now 
announces to him in the name of his God, is held 
to consist simply in the name ‘Immanuel,’ neither 
the person of the young woman (nDpjz) nor that of 
the boy being of any importance. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the confirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isaiah should have 
consisted mex*ely in affirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah? Would not 
the logic of this prophetical announcement simply 
come to this : ‘The deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place’? Secondly, is it 
possible in Is 8® to rest content with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ‘ thy land, 0 Immanuel,’ 
is intended to refer to the home of that casual, 
purely imaginary boy, who may receive the name ? 

But if, in view of these difficulties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 1}*‘ is still entitled 


to serious regard, a number of concessions must be 
made. First of all, it must be admitted that the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, not 
merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire, 
but in the immediate future; and consequently 
that lie was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messiah 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his hearers were familiar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah, Otherwise, liis 
mode of expression would be so obscure and enig- 
matic that scarcely any one could have under- 
stood hiin. ^ Now, it is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, such as doubtless 
underlies the present recension of 2 S 7 (cf. especi- 
ally v.^^), may have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David’s family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully when the nation 
saw itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
prophet could then without anything further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this does not 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this tlieo- 
logumenon of the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused by Assyria in 
the year 701) this procedure would have been most 
natural. Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned his Messianic expectations 
and attributed to Jahweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah ; or even that, in the matter of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two but three, or even four, periods ? * Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of the personality of Isaiah. All the 
more weight, indeed, thus attaches to the circum- 
stance that, subsequent to 8®* he never returns 
to the subject of Immanuel. 

(j8) Is and — The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the two great, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies, Is 9'"® and 11^"^ [the secondary 
character of is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged]. It is no objection to Isaiah’s authorship 
that in 9^ the circumstances of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in IP the stock of David 
seems to be reduced to a mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jahweh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spirit of 
God into these very future conditions — a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of 9^^-, namely, the hope of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v.®), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v.**), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex- 
tent,-— all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may quite, well have cherished. Nor is any 
stumbling -block occasioned by the names by 
which God (v.®) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render Vjj ‘ hero God,’ but finds in it 
an epithets: ‘god of a hero,’ Le. ‘Godlike hero’: 
an absolute predication of Godhead, even in the 
case of the Messiah, would be inconceivable in 
the OT.t But it an undeniable difficulty that 

* Two periods (the first from 786-724) are assumed by Guthe 
{Das Zuicunftsbud des Jesajat Leipzig, 1886); a ‘threefold 
picture of the future* by Gieaebrecht (Beitrdge zur Jesaja- 
krit^, Gottingen, 1890, p. 70 ff.) ; a fourfold one by Meinhold 
(Studien zur israeL JUhgionsgescMcMe : u ‘Der heilige Rest,’ 
Bonn, 1908). 

t Rabbinical exegesis, as is well known, gets over the diffi* 
<mlty by taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 
jecfe, Divine names in apposition with the ‘He* of ‘and He 
calls,' so that only the last title (or at most the last two) belongai 
to the Messiah. 
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the aimouncement of the Messiah is conveyed by I 
such enigmatic expressions as ‘ a child ’ or ‘ a son ’ 
without any more specific explanation— a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur- 
posely obscure manner of sx>eech of the later pro- 
phecy, which is already on the point of passing 
into apocalyptic. The same cannot be said of 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse could not 
be misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise in virtue 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided influences. The 
whole prediction is indeed dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the- 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike us as per- 
fectly natural to a prophet of the 8th cent. , look- 
ing to the historical experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of his own time. Even the appended 
description (v.®®-) of the paradisaic peace that reigns 
among wild animals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only if in 
v.*^ the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal Imowledge of God which marks the 
Messianic age. If this latter piece of (certainly 
unjustifled) exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical carrying out of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of God, whether their fall or their rising again. 
In view of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so radical a critic as Duhm holds to the authen- 
ticity of 9^'® and lE*^ ; and we should readily sub- 
scribe unreservedly to this view, if the question 
were first answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiali could possibly 
find no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 

(7) Mic — New difficulties are raised by the 

Messianic prophecy of Mic 5^^*. These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in Is IE) all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 
Davidic dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Bavidic conditions before the Messiah can make 
His appearance. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity* from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Micah’s author- 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
Bavid first came upon the scene and not rather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah. But our difficulties do begin with v.^. 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
prophecy (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (Is 7^^), used the 
peculiarly^ veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have brought forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
residm of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v.®^), is not the return of a portion already pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted) ? And does not 
the announcement that the Messiah shall he great 
'even to the ends of the earth’ already recall the 
late theologtomenon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah ? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying ans-wer. But the main 
difficulty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both with Micah him- 
self and with the prophets who succeeded Mm. 

(5) Jer In view of all that has been said, 

* Dt 827 shows that C/iisistho meaning of (not ‘ days of 

ite^ty,* as if what were ipoken of were the etern^’ pre-existence 
of the Messiah). 


it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23®^*, the prophecy of 
the ‘ righteous slioot ’ of Bavid.* He is called the 
‘ righteous shoot’ because, unlike David’s descend- 
ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Bavidic ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah says about Him (that He will rule wisely 
and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no very extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy ; so that the question might almost 
be asked whether the concept of ‘ Messiah ’ is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteous shoot.’ 
Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in v.® ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,’ especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people : in the la.te imitation 
of our passage in 33^® the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘ righteous shoot ’ the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks of a single descendant 
of Bavid who lives and reigns for ever. For already 
in v.^ he promises shepherds to feed the people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a* succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33^'' already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exclutie tlie 
supposition that the shoot of Bavid who tirst arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution was thought 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; hut a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro- 
minently forward as to be capable of being re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c) The Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attributed to pre-exilic prophets, stand 
in urgent need of careful sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serious difliculties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better he reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natural course of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true Messianic propliecy 
mentioned above (p. 694^). To this category 
belong — 

(a) Is 7®. — A certain expectation is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiah to his son, BMCir- 
jdsh'hb, ‘a remnant t shall return.’ The under- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
people shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh’s 
day of judgment, hut that a small number of godly 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated political constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to God. So also the closing words of 6^^ 
‘ and a holy seed shall be the stump [of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the first judgment],’ J 
may be understood to mean simply that the sur- 
vivors are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah ‘consecrated’ to Jahweh, i.e. truly belong- 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahweh, could 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. 

(jS) Hos 2^® (^®)* ^ f*. — Along with the promise of 

♦The authenticity of this prophecy appears to us (against 
Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah) to be absolutely proved 
by Zee 88 and where ‘ Shoot ’ (EV * Branch ’) has already 
become (no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a nomm pro* 
jpnwOT- of the Messiah. 

t t On the ‘ holy remnant * see the above-cited studies of Mein- 
hold (p. 696^ note *). 

J We do not forget that these words idso [they ar* wanting is 
the LXX] are denied by many to Isaiah. 
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a community p\ rifled from sin and introduced into 
tlie closest fellowship with God we meet here with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings ; 
protection from all harm from animals (as in 
Is the so-called 'Messianic fertility’ — 

a theme wdiich, in the later eschatological pro- 
phecies, is treated with special predilection and in 
language of the strongest hyperbole. 

( 7 ) Zeph — From the period prior to Jere- 

miah, at most Zeph can be assigned to our 
present category. But even this passage speaks 
only of taking away the consciousness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘ the humble 
and small people,’ which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be left on the holy mountain, 
where henceforward it shall dwell in peace. 

(S) Jer 12 ^^^'-. — In Jeremiah we encounter, per- 
haps for the first time,* the notion — still indeed 
expressed in a very limited fashion — that the 
Gentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocracy. In 12^^^* there is a promise that the 
heathen neiglibours of Judah who have been carried 
captive shall be planted again, and shall flourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
name of J ahweh ; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
ixp once more and completely destroyed. Beyond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the theologummon, so important in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their recep- 
tion into the kingdom of God — an expectation 
which witnesses to a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of 
the future. 

(e) Jer 31®^’®*. — We do not find that Jeremiah 
follows out the above notion elsewhere. But in its 
place he offers in 31®^’®^ a prophecy regarding the 
condition of Judah after the purifying judgment, 
which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the 
famous prophecy of the ‘new covenant’ which 
Jahweh is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom is included in the 
prophecy] and Judah. We pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word nn^i does not denote 
simply a ‘ covenant ’ or engagement entered into at 
will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
sure, but, in accordance with the religious use of 
the term in the OT (cf. above, p. 630^), stands for an 
ordinance emanating from God and binding uncon- 
ditionally upon Israel. But this is not inconsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the nn| makes its appearance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
* not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
wdiich my covenant they broke. ’ And the continua- 
tion in V.®® teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
difference between the two forms of nn? consists. 
In the first instance, it was outward ordinances 
[the prophet is thinking in all probability of the 
law-book introduced by Josiah in the year 621] 
that ’were laid upon the whole body of the people, 
which always confronted them as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penej^rating to the heart 
and conscience of the individual, and producing 
there an enduring spiritual life. This is now to be 
quite different : Jahweh will put His law within 
them and write it in their heart ; and wpon this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, ‘ Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweh.’ Then 

* The authenticity of Is 18?, and above all of is encum- 
bered (like that of Is and Mic with difficulties too 
ierious to alow of the placing of these passages prior to Jere- 
miah. It may be idded that Jer 12i4ff. is denied to Jeremiah hy 
Stade and Duhm, but (with the exception of held 

by Giesebrecht (with whom the present writer agrees) to be 
authentic. 


no longer shall any one need (v.®*^) to be taught or 
exhorted to know Jahweh, for they shall all know 
Hiiii from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from Him. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transgressions being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered against them. 
True knovvledge of God, as well as worship of 
Him in spirit and truth, can take root only in the 
soil of pure hearts. 

The importance of this prophecy of Jeremiah’s 
about the ‘new covenant’ cannot readily he ex- 
aggerated. It means nothing less than a distinct 
breaking with the conception of the religion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indissolubly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
cultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
‘ new covenant ’ can blossom and bear fruit wher- 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate- 
ful and trustful heart. In place of the general 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘ subject of religion,’ the individual * now comes 
forward with his claim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus tlie victory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature - religion, which 
from early times had clung to the religion of 
Israel. 

vi. TSB EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE Religion op Israel during the 
PERIOD of prehxilio Propebcw — I, After 
the disruption under Rehoboam, tlie two kingdoms 
went each its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
a consciousness of what was common to all the 
tribes — the one God and His former mighty acts, 
That the opposite was the case is shown by the 
almost complete identity of the conceptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship and the localizing of Jahweh at 
different sanctuaries had the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacrificed, down to the time of H^ze- 
kiah, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous— only, indeed, exter- 
nal — practice of the sacrificial cult (Am Is 
III both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is sufficiently attested by 
the eulogistic language of Dt 33®^’, which shows 
that in their claims they were not a whit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (1 K 22'^), dissatisfied with the bearing 
of the 400*prophets of Ahab, asks, ‘ Is there not yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we may consult ? ’ 
he assumes that even in Israel there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not dis- 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah con- 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, but of Amos the 
Judahite (Am and of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, it would be unintelligible that the ex- 
pectation of a return of Israel from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under one king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyonrl 
the time of Ezekielj whose strong emphasizing of 

* It wonld of course be a gtoss exaggeration to deny any 
individualistic traits to the religion of Israel prior to the time of 
Jeremiah. Such an assertion would be contradicted by such 
notices of individual prayer as we find in 1 S lios* etc. But, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with ^ffin (Bdtrdge zur 
israd. undjUd, Religiomgeschichte .‘Heft 1, * Jahwes Verhaltnis 
tom Israel. Volk und Inoividuum nach altisrael. Vorstellung,* 
Leipzig, 1896), to deny the profound difference between Jere- 
irdto’s position and that which waa maintained prior to hfs 
time. 
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this expectation (37^®^*) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Samaria in chs. 16 and 23. 

2. But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over- 
looked that a dilierence between the two kingdoms 
showed itself early and sank deep. The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent* the projper continua- 
tion of the Davidic - Solomonic empire — a claim 
which finds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2 K 14^ as well as in Dt 33^. In the 
political sphere it might be to a large extent justi- 
fied : the strength of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented by Israel, whereas Judah — notwith- 
standing the silence of its historians— was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only in the time 
of Jehosliapliat, but on other occasions as well. 
But in the religious sphere it was only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the ancient traditions. Everything 
indicates that the religious conceptions as well 
as the cultus of the Northern kingdom 'were far 
more strongly permeated with relics of the once 
prevailing nature - religion than was the case in 
J udah. The syncretism between Baal and J ahweh, 
which Hosea still found it necessary to denounce 
so sharply, proves how far removed the people were 
(only a generation before the fall of Samaria!) 
from a consistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real monotheism. W e find also in Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of imitations of 
Canaanite practices. 

^ But yet another element entered into the situa- 
tion. Israel 'v\"as drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great world of politics, which 
turned mainly on the question of Assyria’s supre- 
macy in Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but — ^as could 
hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
a purely^ national religion — an involuntarily depre- 
ciatory judgment of the power of the God of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself. However much in the narrower 
sphere men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid. His power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the j^eople at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessary 
to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays such holy zeal, 
above all, against nis people’s wooing the favour 
sometimes of Assyria, sometimes of Egypt : such 
conduct amounted to a fiat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a species of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a religion and a 
cultus with such a notion of God could be no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; terrible corrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regard for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the body of the nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its effects without intermission. In 722 
Israel, after a protracted struggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Sargon. The cir- 
cumstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can he explained only on the ground 
that the religious factor was completely over- 


shadowed at this crisis in Israel’s history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Judaliite historical narra- 
tive, which still shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria {2 K 17^'^^*), 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As a matter of course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exercise a very powerful 
influence on the condition of things in Judah. 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, Jerusalem remained. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7^^), 'whereas Judah 
was now ‘ the people of Jahweh,’ the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
came readily to be called ‘ Israel.’ But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of tlie 
temple in the eyes of the people. Althoiigli 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 
great advantage to Judah, so that Jeroboam I. 
descried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarchy (1 K 12^'^). To 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Heroic Age of the nation ; 
while the proud building of Solomon, with its 
giant substructures, was associated with the most 
glorious recollections of the Golden Age of united 
Israel ; and the Northern kingdom could only re- 
flect with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one ? And did not the prophets lin’d 
it necessary, even in Judah, to complain bitterly of 
crass image worship, crude faith in opera operata 
in the cultus, disregard of justice, and carnal trust 
in outward politics ? Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that in Judah 
things were diflerent from what they were in Israel. 
In the first place, the continuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in- 
stituted by Jahweh Himself, was a powerful bul- 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 K Mi®®"'), 
indeed, we hear of a conspiracy against king 
Amaziah, which issued in his murder, without, 
however, the continuance of the dynasty being 
thereby aftected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by*Athaliah (2 K IF) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthrown with all 
possible speed by the chief priest Jehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David’s line. Similarly, in 2 K 21'^'^^* 
the murder of Amon is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of his assassins and the placing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even 'worthless kings like Ahaz 
were tolerated, how much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
w^ell-disposed rulers like Ama:fiah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
and ^eze%:iah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from^ early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contracted with the royal family, gave it high 
standing and political influence ; while the care of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exclusively in its hands. 

4. In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain considerable periods, all the 
conditions -were present in Judah for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of many false 
prophets there were never wanting powerful repre- 
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sentatives of true Jahweh prophecy. It is true 
that outside the ranks of the writing prophets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence in Is 8^®^* of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah ; and to these, as guardians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
a far-reaching influence on future times. Tliis 
passage conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
religious conditions under an Ahaz, resolved to 
retire completely into the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples and give himself to esoteric teaching. It 
is accordingly not without reason that Eobertson 
Smith * writes ; * The formation of this little com- 
munity was a new thing in the history of religion. 
... It was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament reh^ion, for it was the birth of the 
conception of the Church, the first step in the 
emancipation of spiritual religion from the forms 
of political life.’ Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of 5ezelj[iah occasion enough to 
make his influence felt in favour of a truly theo- 
cratic scheme of politics. 

It is another question how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the Prophetic demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh religion ex- 
pressed itself. According to the Deuteronomic 
narrative of 2 K 18*^, Hezel^iah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the mazzebdth, and cut down the ^dsMrdh (i.e. here 
the sacred pole beside the altar) ; and it is usual 
to trace this ‘cultus reform of 5ezekiah’ in a 
general way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
following period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Uezel>iah.t This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 2P^'* as due to the circumstance 
that Uezekiah’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed high places and set up a new ^dsherdh. 
But the \vhole description contained in 2 K 22 and 
23 permits of no doubt that the state of things 
which was finally put an end to by Josiah’s cultus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and had accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition. Kay, as we see 
from 2 K 23^®, this held ^ood even of the ‘ high 
places,’ i.g. places of sacrifice, which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his iieatlien wives. 

But if in this respect the influence of Isaiah 
upon Uezekiah cannot be maintained, especially 
as nowhere in Isaiah do we hear a word against 
the high places or the mazzebdth, such influence is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen 
that Isaiah, owing to his conception of God, felt 
himself called to a fiery polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And so it was he, doubtless, that in- 
spired 5 ® 2 :eldah’s destruction of the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 K 18'^),J and brought about^at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets — a general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured especi- 
ally by the circumstance that in after-times Jere- 
miah found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against images of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above Ave do not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was first realized in 621 through the law- 
book of ^LilMah, was wholly remote in the time of 

* The Pi'ophets of Israel j Edinburgh, 1882, p. 2741 

iTheattmiptotWi.ETht(JOieSioher8teUungdesMo7iothei^vi>s, 
Gottingen, 1903), notwithstanding, to trace the concentraflon of 
the cultus to Uezekiah must be pronounced a failure. 

t The note on this subject cannot, like the rest of the nar- 
rath'e, be the work of the Denteronomist, but must have been 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used by him as a 
■ource."; ■ . ■ 


Isaiah, or .altogether foreign to that prophet’s own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he reposed a carnal confidence in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies of His people. But the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a form of manifestation 
of Jahw^eh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isaiah. Even he sees in Zion — although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense— a bulwark of the 
theocracy (28^®), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God (8^® 29^*‘ [if in the latter passage = 

‘ hearth ’] 3F). This idea of the ‘ house oi Jahweh ’ 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries ; and, 
if Isaiah himself did not yet press for a concen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because he attached no importance at all to the 
external cultus, especially in the then prevailing 
forms. On the other hand, they may be right 
who discover in Isaiah’s band of disciples the forces 
we have to thank for the first preliminary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, things had taken quite a 
diflerent course. After the death of Sargon (706), 
Hezekiah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. It is not improbable that the king 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi- 
cated war-party. Isaiah {cf. especially 30^^- 3P^*) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, which was 
promoted at first secretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jaliweh’s point of view. But 
when the catastrophe had befallen, when the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now know from the cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of the inhabitants had been carried 
captive, Isaiah comes forward to announce that 
Jahweh intends, not the destruction but the deliver- 
ance of the sorely beset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, above all, to the perfidy with which 
Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Hezekiah 
and the payment of an enormous tribute ty Judah 
(2 K insisted upon the surrender of the 

city. 

5. The incredible happened. The Assyrians 
were compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of a night. The prophetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. But the practical 
apj)lication of these occurrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by ^Jezekiah him- 
self, soon afterwards by his son Manasseh, ’was to 
the following effect. The deliverance was attri- 
buted, not to the God of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regard to His 
own honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heathen, provided only that there was no 
lack of offerings — in extreme cases, even child- 
sacrifices— presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain efficacy of child-sacrifice— a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistic concep- 
tion of God— had not died out even in Judah, is 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2 Ch 28^ 
regarding the offering of his own sons by Ahaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Syro - Epnraimitic warb But what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity; of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overcome through the prophets, 
became to all appearance the rule under Manasseh ; 
the old naturalism revived, the whole life-work of 
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an Ipaiali and a Micah seemed to Faye been in 
vain. Regarding the varied and gross idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we can learn is on the authority 
of a late addition (2 K 21®"®) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomic writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the cult of Jaliweh with tiiat of 
the host of heaven A But the child-sacrifice with 
which he is charged, as well as the magic and 
sorcery and necromancy, and no less the ^dsherdh 
at which the Deuteronomic compiler takes such 
umbrage (2F^*)j are certainly to oe put down to 
the account, not of a disposition to idolatry but of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innocent blood is attributed 
(v.^®) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
phets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 
paid for their opposition with their life. As is well 
known, a tradition, which may be more than a 
pure legend, includes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan-song, full of the bitterest com- 
plaints, may be preserved in the fragment Mic 
7^'®, the voice of Jahweh prophecy had been, so far i 
as we know, completely hushed. The oracle of 
Nahum against Nineveh (dating probably about 
660), lies, in view of its contents, outside our 
sphere of consideration ; while the next prophet, 
Zephaniah (c. 630), already belongs to the time of 
Josiah. This lacuna of some 60 years in the suc- 
cession of prophets is surely not to be explained on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Rather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition of public religion 
and the complete purposelessness of any opposi- 
tion, religious zeal concentrated itself above ail on 
literary work, in order to prepare in this way the 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to- 
wards Hilkiah’s law-book (see above, p. 699^), but 
in all probability also the combining of the early 
sources, J and E, of the Pentateuch— possibly also 
other fresh recensions of the earlier Historical 
books and Prophetical writings. 

6. The language of Zeph 1 permits us to look 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s coming upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences with the threat of an annihilating 
judgment, which is to sweep away man and beast. 
Judah and Jerusalem are to be affected by it 
because of their prevailing idolatw. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (1^^^) knows also 
of men who seek not aiter Jahweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor inflict harm. This 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com- 
pletely mistaken as to the power of the God of 


is not then by any means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any profit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a God who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of the people 
themsmves is incomprehensible to them: ‘they 
are settled upon their lees ’ (v.^). 

* The altars for the whole host of heaven, mentioned in 2 
21», are derived from 2812, hut in the latter passage it may ve 
weU he Jahwdi altara that are meant. Are we to hold, w3 
Budde, that Manasseh regarded the Assyrian star- ends 

vassals of Jahweh? 


7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all the carnal 
security with which the deluded people shut tiieii 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent* 
anee, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it came to the worst, Jahweh must snatch 
the city and the temple out of the enemy’s hands 
(cf., especially, 7^^^'* ®^*)- In this delusion they 
were constantly encouraged by false prophets, who 
sought to heal the hurt of the people hastily, 
saying, ‘ Peace, peace,’ when there was no peace 
(8^’). From these circles naturally emanated after- 
wards the encouragement to a senseless resistance 
of the ChakUuans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of Jahweh. 

But once more it seemed as if tliat indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the pro^^hets liad wrought in vain, was 
to be accomplished from anotlier quarter. The 
contents of the law-book found hy ^Jilkiah * had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiah, and had led him to introduce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 K 23^^* )• 
The circumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22^2^*), not with Jeremiah but with tlie 
prophetess D^uldah, can be explained only on the 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. For that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this law-book is 
evident from the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations to render 
obedience to it (IF^*)* At a later period, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have become quite clear to him ; for while he sharply 
denounces (34^®®^- )j about the year 588, the neglect 
of a Deuteronomic command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

flilkiah’s law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. Apart from the rigid concentration of the 
whole of the cnltns at Jerusalem, f it led to a 
radical cultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 K 23^^' to learn what, up till now, had 
been possible in and around Jerusalem, under the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josiah. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outward 
conditions as the only aim of the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already (p. 687 f.) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspired with the spirit 
of true Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct it requires are based upon 
truly religions motives, namely, the humble re- 
cognition of one’s own nnworthiness, love to God, 
and hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have been deg)ly im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree which 
showed its effects in a variety of external matters, 

* Regarding this law-book it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p. 671b) to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
affinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the book by lEilkiah was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to some collusion between Shaphan and Hil!^iah, with a view to 
imposing upon the king. The fruit of holy zeal in prophetical 
circles (see above, p. 699b^, the expression of a firm conviction 
that only by the centralizing of the cultus was deliverance still 
possible, the book may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and afterwards 
^perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus is 
it exphcahle that 18 years of Josiah’s reign had passed before it 
was discovered. Wnat object could the authors of the alleged 
‘pious fraud* have had in waiting so long, when all the condi- 
tions were extremely favourable ror Its perpetration ? 

t The attempt of Fries (Die Besetzessch^t des KUnigs Josiah 
Leipzig. 1908) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 for thi con 
oentration of the osltua is a complete failuire. 
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but, so far as the inward disposition was concerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new law- 
book produced one effect winch can hardly have 
been intended by its autliors, but which was in- 
evitable all the same. The loritten LaWj being 
apparently the exhaustive revelation of the Divine 
will, rendered the lining word of the prophets really 
superfluous, in spite of the promise of Dt 18^®. The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is by this standard that the Deuteronomic 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo- 
cratic quality of the different kings (ef. also Dt 17^^’). 
All tiiat is really left to the prophets is the task of 
expounding and enforcing the Law, 

The decisive proof that the efiect of JosialTs 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to which Jeremiah was constantly sub- 
jected on account of his calls to repentance and 
his threatening's of judgment The old 

dogma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still persisted unweakened in the popular 
imagination. The people, it is true, are on one occa- 
sion (26^^-) so overpowered by the greatness of the 
prophet that they shield him successfully from the 
fury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of Judah there were not want- 
ing some that favoured Jeremiah (36^^* 2 ®); but all 
tliis could not check the infatuation of his enemies. 
Among the latter we have to reckon, above all, 
king Jehoiakim. With mingled dehance and fear 
he burned (36‘^^^') the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of Judah 
and Jerusalem could be averted by the destruction 
of the writing which announced it. And, even 
after a terrible warning had been furnished by the 
deportation (in 597) of Jehoiaehin and the spirit- 
ual heads of the people, the activity of the false 
prophets continued (28^^* 29^^-). King Zede^iah 
vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken by the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until finally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned the 
prophet to them (38'^^^’'). If evidence were still 
wanting that the Judah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it would he supplied by the circumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, who rescued 
the great sufferer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah’s bitter cup was not 
to be spared him, namely, to see that even the ter- 
rible Divine judgment which overtook J erusalem in 
586 had remained without efiect on the remnant of 
the people that was left in the land. In 597 they 
had refused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mizpah they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no doubt that Jahweh has for ever 
forsaken the land and abandoned His people. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the efforts of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
along with them, thev commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah). No 
wonder that in the eftronte^Y with which they 
proclaim these sentiments treremiah sees a self- 
condemnation which excluded all thought of re- 
pentance and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his bitter disillusionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re- 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a ‘ new covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, between God and 
Israel, this is a striking evidence of the uncon- 
querable certainty with which he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting in a conmlete renewal 
of heart, to be yet wrought by God Himself (31^^*)« 
His younger contemporary, Ezekiel, sees in & 


somewhat different light the further course oi 
God’s ways with Israel. He, too, is aware that 
the rebellious disposition of tlie people can be over- 
come only by a new lieart and spirit bestowed by 
God ; but the way to this leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to quite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the tinal triumph of the idea that for all Israel’s 
acquirements and actions there is but one supreme 
standard and one final goal— God’s holiness. 

V. Ezekiel. 

1. The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur- 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
we have sketched it at the close of the preceding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend- 
ence of the Priests’ Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond doubt. 
As long as it was held possible that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
which had already been long in existence, nothing 
could be made of Ids book, or at least of the clos- 
ing parts of it. Nay, it was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
Book of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. But quite a 
difierent judgment has to be formed if Ezk 40-48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State and the cultus. Then the ‘ priest 
in prophet’s clothing’ is all at once transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 
Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Not as if on that account the name of 
prophet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contrary, we shall see immediately that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessors — 
to Jeremiah in. particular— and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident. But with all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of God’s 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose chief aim 
shall he the conserving of the holiness of _God 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s own, and through it he 
acquired an extraordinary influence on succeeding 
ages. 

2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holds 
good in quite a remarkable way of his conception 
of God. The zeal with which he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes — the guilt of the people 
and the way to its removal--scarcely gives him any 

j occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
and attributes of God. Indeed, if one were to jndge 
merely by appearances, Ezekiel’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the glory {iu^) of Jahweh as His sensible 
form of manifestation (1^®^* 43^^*, cf. above, p. 639‘ff.), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (43^), might seem 
a return to long superseded material conceptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the ‘glory’ of Jahweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being. He himself inveighs (8^‘^) against 
the silly delusion of those who had been left in 
Judah, ‘that ‘Jahweh sees us not, Jahweh hath 
forsaken the land.’ But, above all, it is note- 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitude of Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Scarcely 
any'vvhere * do we find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 

* It is, in any case, one of the very isolated exceptions, when 
in 29I6 it is put forward as one result of the Judgment upon 
Egypt that this country shall be no more a source of confidence 
for Israel. 
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except t-he very frequently recurring formula, ‘ that 
they may knov that I am Jahweli’ (so four times 
oveV in the oracle against Edom in ch, 35). Tliis 
is as much as to say, ‘ that My absolute omnipo- 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness.’ Nay, in view of 36-^’^-, it 
looks quite as if Jahweh’s only reason for resolving 
upon the restoration of Israel was that their con- 
tinuing in exile gave occasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honouring of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 

of the benefits bestowed upon them by Jahweli 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
IQ4S. where there is clearly dependence upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inference is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
which the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethical demands of Jahweh, collected in a sort 
of canon in Ezk IS®®"- (cf. also 22*^^-), partly agree 
verbatim with those of the pre - exilic prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allusions 
to specifically religious or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to what is sacred to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high places, etc.). In his view of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer b® opposes the delusion 

that Jahweh makes the children suffer innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (18^^*) ; on the contrary, 
‘he that sinneth, he shall die’ (v.^®). But the 
general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exclude the efficacy of timely repentance : Jahweh 
wOls not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live (v.^s 3311 ). Therefore He takes 
measures even for the warning of the ungodly by 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon- 
sible if they neglect this duty (3”^- 33). 

4. The rarity with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in Ezekiel is plainly owing to the 
circumstance that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres- 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently enormous guilt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission lias for its very starting- 
point that he is sent to ‘ the apostate ones, the 
house of rebellion’ (2®*® 5®^* and often). And in- 
deed it is always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground in all his arraignments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apostasy from Jahweh 
-—idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must be kept in view, (a) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heatlien gods,* such as he once 
beheld (8^®-) in a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the ‘ image 
of jealousy ’ (?an ^ Usher ah) and of all kinds of creep- 
ing things, the lamenting for Tammuz, and the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the term the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is com- 
bined with the use of images of Jahweh and sacri- 
ficial worship on the so-called ‘ high places.’ 

The Book of Deuteronomy makes no secret that 
the abolition of the high place worship is an inno- 
vation, which must be carried out with a certain 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
—an intolerable idea to the ancient way of think- 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 
to the former priests of the high places at least 
the right of officiating in the temple, and at the 
same time commended them as far as possible 

* There is no evidence for the view of Eobertson Smith and 
Smend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Jsraelitlsh family or tribal gods 
that are in view. 


to kindness at the bands of the people. An 
absolute condemnation of the high place worship 
as a heinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the^ cultiis to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
different is the judgment of Ezekiel. The occur- 
rences of the year 597, by wiiieh he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the worship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23’^* ®) * and after- 
wards in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great arraignment of Jerusalem in ch. 16 : 

‘ Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites ; thy father was an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.’ Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new about the earliest history 
of Israel, hut simply to characterize in the strongest 
fashion the heathenish form of its worship. Tliis 
conies out not only in the two great indictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, liut also elsewhere (cf. e.g. 44^®* )• 
The heathen character of this worship is shown to 
consist not only in specifically heathen practices 
connected with the eultus, such as excess and 
immorality at the sacrificial meals, but in the 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder that Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this eultus to one 
sanctuary as only a half measure, which must now 
be energetically superseded by a whole one. For, 
even after the reforms of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had been further ‘ defiled ’ ; in particular, images 
of Jahweh appear to have been afterwards reintro- 
duced and to have played an important rdle (5^^ 

04ff. 13 720 ), 

(b) But, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
adultery against Jahweh includes also courting 
the favour and aid of the heathen powers. This 
is clearly the case in 16 2 ®®*, probably also in 23®* 
i 4 f. 21 . elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. To Ezekiel, 
indeed, all contact with the sphere of heathendom 
causes outward and inward defilement. 

5. In the view of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 23^ under the name ’04d^aA=‘her [own] tent,’ 
and J erusalem under the name "OhbUhah = ‘ my tent 
is in her ’) are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Yet Judah’s guilt is greater in so far as she has 
not only failed to take warning from the fate of 
Sodom and of Samaria, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is to be reversed, that they 
may serve for the profound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has shown by her conduct, that, in 
comparison with herself, even Sodom and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (16^®®* 23^^). 

6. The special charges made by Ezekiel (esp. 
22®®*) against Jerusalem are concerned, above all, 
with the perverting of justice and the committing 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strongly of the 
ever recurring complaints of the earlier prophets. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of incest (22^®®*), which it is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general corruption: the king (Zede- 
l^:iah), who is to pay heavily for Ms perjury and 

* The picture of ffrosa unchastify which the prophet draws 
in such realistic fashion in chs. 16 and 28 can only be intended, 
in accordance with a familiar usage of language, to stand fo* 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed by 208) ; and thus the sug- 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was led to the above judg- 
ment by referring Am 626 to the Egyptian period of the people*! 
history. 
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breach of treaty ; the princes, who are like 

wolves and worthless shepherds (22-’^ 34^^*) ; the 
priests, who are forgetful of their duties (22-®) ; 
the lying prophets (13‘®'* 222®) and prophetesses 
(13^'^^*)> who lull the people into false security. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Ezekiel by the view of the approach- 
ing terrible judgment, but the transgression is too 
great for pardon to be still possible (9® IF® and 
often). Even such examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect nothing by their 
intercession ; at most they would be able to save 
only themselves (IF^^*). The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
— always, indeed, in vain — been impending over 
Israel. Quite peculiar in this connexion is the 
prophet’s doctrine that Jahweh has punished the 
Israelites for their apostasy by giving them com- 
mandments that were not good, as, for instance, 
the order for child -sacrifice. Only in this sense 
can the language of 202®®- be understood, even if 
the prophet in and 23®® speaks of these 

sacrifices as offered to idols. But it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have repre- 
sented child - sacrifice as instituted by Jahweh 
Himself for the purpose of destroying Israel. 
Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ex 22®^ f®®) 
as ‘ not good ’ simply because it gave occasion to 
the delusion that (Sod demanded not only the 
dedication but the actual sacrifice of the' first- 
born. 

Ezekiel foresees with perfect clearness the ap- 
proach of the Chaldteans (21®^®’-), the siege of the 
city, with all its horrors as well as its 

burning to the ground (lO®). By symbolical actions 
he portrays the fate of the besieged, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apparently escaped 
(5^®’*}, and their departure to exile (12®®^*). Sword, 
faminej and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermission ; tlie land shall become a desolation 
and, along with its people, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen ; the inhabit- 

ants themselves, carried into exile, shall have to eat 
unclean bread in the place of their captivity (4®®-). 

7. But this casting off is not to be final. It 
would appear, indeed, from 21®®'* as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike to be overwhelmed by 
the judgment — a declaration to which Ezekiel 
evidently felt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the case ; but at bottom the old Prophetic ex- 
pectation abides, that a certain number, however 
Jew, shall escape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
and pestilence (M®^®’*). For Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (9^®^*) not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
angel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, further, he sees in spirit (37’®^*) 
the resurrection of the dead bones (i.6. the people 
sunk as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of God, which awakens them to new life. 
Those who are brought hack to the Holy Land 
shall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former abominations, dwell there secure, and re- 
joice in rich blessings from Jahweh’s hand 
28®®** 34i8ff. 3Q8f.s3ff. remembers His 

former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with her an ever enduring covenant 
(jgBoff. 3726), U0 J10 more hide His face from 
His people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (39^), And, as the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 

* The caJl in 1831, in a somewhat different connexion, * Make 
yon a new heart and a new spirit,' does not invalidate the 
truth that the bestowal of the new spirit can come from Clod 

onhr. 


heart shall he changed into a soft heart of flesh 
(IP® 36-'«*-). 

8. In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 
extraordinary interposition of God, the last men- 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
category of Messianic prophecies (in the wider 
sense). Such prophecies, even in the narrower 
sense, are found in Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thus the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
planted on a high and lofty mountain (the temple 
hill), where it grows to be a majestic cedar (17®®®'*), 
can stand only for the Messianic king of David’s 
race, under whom Israel is to dwell secure. By 
his exaltation shall the heathen kingdoms (‘all 
the trees of the field’) learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. Thej^'e is no mention here then of the 
exercise of world-empire by the Messianic king. 
So also in 21®®* it is said only that the State 
shall lie low until he comes to whom it [5C. the 
rule] belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is first expressly promised by 
Ezekiel in 34®®*- ; but even there not as the cham- 
pion and saviour of the people, hut only as the 
faithful shepherd, who shall feed the fiock after 
Jahweh Himself (vp®^*, clearly dependent on Jer 
23^®^*) has intervened on behalf of His sheep and 
even zealously discharged the shepherd’s office for 
them (v.^^®"*). It is only after this that He is to 
set over them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant David. That this does not mean king 
David redivivus, hut, as in the case of the ‘ righteous 
shoot’ of David in Jer 23®, only one who rules in 
the spirit of David, is shown by the simple fact 
that he is not once called ‘ king ’ ; on the contrary, 
it is said in v.®-^ ‘ I, Jahweh, will be their God, 
and my servant David shall be priTice in the 
midst of them.’ But, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
cated of him. It is Jahweh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace with the people (v.®®*®*), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
and imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction occurs in 37®®®* in connexion with the 
symbolic action whereby two staves (Judah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen T^'orthem king- 
dom is to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. But once more it 
is Jahweh Himself (v.®®) who delivers and purifies 
them, that they may become again His people. 
Now, it is true that in 37®®®*, as compared with 34®®, 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 37®'^** 
declares not only ‘ and my servant David shall be 
king over them,’ but (v.®®) ‘ my servant David 
shall rule over them /or everJ* Can it he that the 
expectations of Ezelael underwent such a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now looked for a 
king whose dominion should be unending ? This 
is impossible, for it would completely contradict 
the rOle which the ‘ prince ’ (not the king) plays in 
the future programme of Ezk 40-48 (see below). 
But, even apart from that, in ch, 37 as in ch. 34 
Jahweh appears so prominently as the^ real Euler 
dwelling in His sanctuary in the midst of the 
people and exercising towards them the everlast- 
ing covenant of peace, that there is scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

9. As elsewhere in the expectations of the pro- 
phets regardii^ the future, a pretty large space is 
occupied in Ezekiel with threatenings against 
foreign nations ; it would seem from 30®** as 
if the ‘ Day of the LOBD,’ which had been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign peoples. The hos- 
tility of these peoples to Israel is also, it is true, 
specified as a ground of the Divine anger [thus we 
have the malicious joy and thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 25^ ; the Moalhtes, v.® ; the 
Edomites, v.^-, and again in eli. 35; the Philis- 
tines, 25^'" ; the Tyrians, 26-] ; hnt the main point 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, ‘in 
order that they may know that I am Jahweh ' 
(25^- etc.). Hence the longest and the severest 
threatenings are directed against the haughtiest 
and most powerful peoples : against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), because she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beauty (27®), and lier king has claimed 
even to be a god (28^) ; against the Egyptians (chs. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ‘ mine is 
the Nile, I have made it’ (29®). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
tliat of tlie Assyrian warriors, whose graves (as 
those of the most heinous olfenders) are ‘ set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit ’ (32-®, where by the way 
there is the first approximation to a distinction 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the pains of hell). 

10. A peculiarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is his expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, led by Gog the prince of tlie 
land of Magog, against the resettled land of Israel, 
that is to say, after the dawn of the Messianic age 
(eh. 38 f.). Here too the essential point of view is 
that stated in 38^® * that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes’ (cf. also Z9P). Neither here nor anywhere 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know- 
ledge is to lead further to these peoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel’s 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mountains of 
Israel ; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons sliall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

AVhen Ezekiel (38^’’'} appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say what utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come down to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any case, his allusion 'to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilic prophecies had already become 
to him the object of reflexion. And this implies at 
the same time the consciousness that the old form 
of prophecy, as the product of a direct operation of 
the spirit of God, was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

11. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole section made np of chs. 40-48, 'which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoch-making import- 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re- 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
tlie new form to be given to the sanctuary and the 
cultus after the return of the people from exile.* 
Not that even in chs. 1-39 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine judg- 
ments, for we find such, for instance, in 20^®** and 
37^®- But in chs. 40-48 these interests — the re- 
construction of the temple in all its details, the 
exact regulation of offerings and festivals, etc. — 
come so strongly into the foreground that every- 
thing else, i.e. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarcely 
worthy of mention. 

(a) All the manifold and complicated regula- 
tions in chs. 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only one 
underlying idea— namely, the perfect representa- 
tion and conservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre-exilic ;^eriod. This conservation, more- 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinances. To be 
sure, these are at bottom oriXj symbolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal directed 

♦ Of. Bertholet, D&r Verfammgsentwwf des Bzechiel in senner 
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towards its maintenance, but strict attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were in. the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of legal 
religion^ the Levitical system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objective fact, without regard to the inten- 
tion and motive of the author of the wrong. Un- 
witting Levitical defilement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(5) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy ground. The 
idea that now" the wiiole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolical expression in the high degree 
of holiness wiiich attaches not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-place of Jalnveh, hut to the w"hole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the summit of 
the hill (43^2). For city and temple are henceforth 
to stand on a very lofty mountain (40®), in token 
that they surpass in importance every other spot 
on earth.* Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was formerly occasioned by the close proximity of 
the royal graves to the temple (43’^), is now" com- 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
door (44^), by wdiich Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of Olives to the sanctuary. But the whole 
of the sacred precincts, including the quarters of 
the priests and the Levites, is a Urfimdh of the land 
( 45 iti'. 488^*), a kind of oblation whereby all the rest 
of the land is likewise hallowed and made fit for use, 
as the fruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the firstfruits to Jalnveh. Directly adjoining 
the sacred precincts is the ground occu]3ied by the 
city, and the land w’hich appertains ex qjjicio to the 
‘ prince.’ To the former of these a certain measure 
of holiness still belongs ; in fact, according to 48®® 
(the closing word of the whole section), the city is 
to be called Jahweh-shmmndh, ‘Jahweh is there.’ 
It belongs to no one tribe exclusively, but members 
of all the tribes are to people it (48^®). 

(c) Suitably to its above significance, the city 
along with the sacred terilmdh is the heart and 
almost the exact central point of the wdiole 
country; for to the north of it lie seven, and to 
the south five tribes, the latter — quite contrary 
to the former historical state of things — including 
even Issachar, Zebulun, and Gad. Tlie district to 
tlie east of the Jordan had been probably for a long 
time too largely occupied by heathen for Ezekiel 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Israel, who have begotten sons {i.e. 
who are permanently settled there), are to be on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to receive a possession (47^^'*^). The 
meaning of this at first sight strange prescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full-blooded members of the w'orshipping com- 
munity, possessed of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

(d) Finally, the idea that the land consecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings show^ered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy oi 
the temple spring (47^^‘*), which, taking its rise 
under the temple itself, is at first a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4000 cubits has already become a 
mighty river, which causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the waters of 
the Dead Sea wdiolesome and teeming with fish- 
The explanation offered for all this is that ‘because 
the w^ater proceeds from the fjanctuary’ it has a 
magical efficacy (47^®). 

{&) The dqgree to which even th^ most subJ/t 
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prescriptions regarding points in the ciiltus are 
of importance in the eyes of Ezekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning the sacrificial tables 
(40S9ff.)^ the priests’ cells (42^3^-), the sin -offering 
in connexion with the seven days’ dedication of 
the altar (43^®®^* )? the measures and weights to 
be used in the cultus the rules for festivals 

and sacrifices ; cf. also the complicated pre- 

scriptions as to the place and number of the 
sacrifices to be offered by the ‘ prince,’ ch. 46). 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
tliat, as is sliown even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost their connexion with the course of 
nature [.s"c. as harvest festivals] and have become 
simply church festivals ; for, apart from the pro- 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of any tiling but the official 
offerings to be presented (45-^^-). Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of the Feast of Weeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by P ; and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atonement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45^®^- )» do 
not represent days of humiliation on the part of 
the people, but contemplate an atonement for the 
sanctuary by means of external ceremonies ‘on 
account of those who may have offended through 
error or ignorance.’ The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitical defilement appears here as 
the main object to such a degree that the cleansing 
of tlie heart, whicli to the pre-exilic prophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains un- 
nientioned. 

(/) Much of what is ordained hy Ezekiel may 
have been based upon ancient tradition, which 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion with the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is his dis- 
tinction (40^® and esp. 44^’®-) between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of Zadok {i.e. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood* established at 
Jerusalem), and those other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
{i.e. the former priests of the high places). The 
priesthood in future is to pertain to the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are ‘to hear tile conse- 
quences of their guilt’ (44^®^*), and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial olfices of the cultus vdiicli 
were formerly attended to by uncircumcised ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Ezekiel in this way 
first paved the way for that distinction between 
priests and Levites which is so familiar to us in F 
and the Chronicler, that we can hardly conceive 
of the cultus of Israel without it from the time of 
Sinai downwards, although, as a matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

{g) When we turn to the special rules for the 

E riests (44^’^^*), it is again noteworthy that at the 
ead of their official duties (v.^®) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, clean and unclean ; it is only after this 
that there is mention of their judicial functions. 

(/i) By the side of the priests the nasi or ‘ prince ’ 
plays, as was remarked above, a somewhat colour- 
less part. A head was necessary, and nothing xvas 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political* head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Ezekiel does not assign to the 
priestly State a spiritual head— nay, that he is 
altogether silent about the ‘high priest.’ Butin 
the pre-exHic period there had been no high priests 
at all, but at most at Jerusalem priests.^ The 
latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 
the king, and it may very well he that Ezekiel 
had good reasons for not wishing to see priestly 
EXTRA VOL.— 45 
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officials of this kind reintroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas that in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spiritual one — in fact, by 
a high priest. Ezekiel, then, retained a political 
head ; hut tlie latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
guarantor for the regular performance of the 
cultus. It is scarcely right to speak of a sovereign 
prince. If this 7idst has a tract of land assigned 
to him at the eastern and western ends of the 
terumdh, it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, ‘ that my princes may no more oppress my 
people, but give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their tribes’ (45® 46^®). The prince, 
indeed, receives a further UrUmah from the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (45^®^*) ; hut 
in return he is to provide all the offerings for the 
congregation at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily morning burnt- 
offering and meal-offering (46^®^*). The one pre- 
rogative he enjoys is that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold* the preparing 
of his sacrifices by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44® 46®). That Ezekiel does not think 
of this ncisi as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
proof. 

{i) When we now ask, finally, What was Ezekiel’s 
own view about the fulfilment of his programme 
for the future ?, tlie answer must be to the follow- 
ing effect. A distinction must be drawn between 
expectations the fulfilment of which was in no 
man’s power (sucli as the elevation of the temple 
hill, or the producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes), and expec- 
tations within tlie range of human effort. With 
these last Ezekiel was perfectly in earnest, and he 
was fully justified by tlie further course of events. 
In some* instances, it is true, the force of ancient 
usage was stronger than the theory of the prophet, 
as, for example, in the case of tlie'Feast of Weeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former priests of the high places, evidently could 
he carried out only after severe conflicts and in a 
very much mitigated form. But, upon the whole, 
it remains true tiiat we have now in P a rearrange- 
ment of the cultus approximating as nearly as 
possible to the prescriptions of Ezekiel. Particu- 
larly convincing is the evidence for this w^hich is 
furnished hy the parallels in P to the special rules 
for the priests contnined in Ezk 44^'^^*. To all 
appearance, the priestly circles — and that, too, at 
different centres — had already begun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Ezekiel to a cultus 
law. The fruit of these labours — varied, yet all 
inspired with the same sifirit — was the great 
priestly book of history and law, the introduction 
of which gave to post -exilic Judaism the final 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
times but down to the present day. 

But here once more the truth is manifested that 
historical development is not always in a straight 
line. Right in tne midst of the la’bours devoted to 
the codification of a priestly law in the spirit of 
Ezekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex- 
hibition of genuine Jaliweh prophetism in the 
form of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, to which we 
must next turn our attention. 

VI. The so-called Deutero-Isaiah. 

1. It may now be regarded as finally established 
that with *Is 40 an entirely new book commences, 
which nowhere makes any claim to be the work of 
Isaiah. The compass of this so - called Deutero- 
Isaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 
prevailed, it embraced chs. 40-66. But more and 
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more confirmation has been discovered for the 
proposition already propounded by Eichhorn and 
reaffirmed by Kiienen, that a portion of these 
chapters can have been composed only at /ern- 
salem after the return from the Exile.* At first 
it was thought sufficient to separate ofi’ chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finally it has become 
almost the general fashion to distinguish between 
chs. 40-55 as Beiitero-Isaiah,^ and chs. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present wndter is among those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Is 40-66 is a strik- | 
ing proof that queetions of authenticity have little | 
bearing upon the value of the religious and ethical | 
contents — or, in short, upon the character as revela- 
tion— of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made up of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreciated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
(538 B.c.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by him. 

2 . The book of the ‘Great Unknown’ would 

have had significance enough for his contempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a book 
of consolation for the exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of Jahweh’s grace. But 
it contains infinitely more than this. From an 
elevated prophetical viewpoint, which is scarcely 
readied again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole preceding history of Israel as well as its 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of J ahweh, which has for 
its object the whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions could 
be united, wul have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero - Isaiah we shall 
best appreciate if we compare it with Ezekiel or 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 4^^^* and 
32^. In Ezekiel’s future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the heathen in the salva- 
tion of Israel. In Dt again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jahweii has des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods {i,e. prac- 
tically condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has cliosen Israel to be ffis own possession. Quite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 32® ‘Jahweii 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the gods’ '13, LXX dyyiXwp deov, 
MT wrongly ^'.e. 'He assigned to each of 

the (subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He declared Israel to be His own heritage. 

3. We have just described Deutero-Isaiah’s fun- 
damental notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which is at present becoming plain — a purpose 
which includes all nations, and which at the same 
time solves all the enigmas of Israel’s history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must sub- 
sume all the declarations from wiiich our prophet’s 
very loity conception of God maybe gathered. 

* The following- have specially contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy regarding Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah : Duhm, 
in his Commentary on Isaiah in the Kurzer Hdeom,, Oottingen, 
1892, 2nd ed. 1902 [holds that Trito-Isaiah commences with ch. 
66] ; Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah^ London, 1895 
[places 661-8 68. 69 under Artaxerxes li. or in. ; 637-6412 about 
850 B.c. ; ch. 60 under Darius Ochus] ; H. Gressmann, (feber die 
in Jm^cc, 56-66 vorausffesetzten zeitgeschiehtliehen Verhclltnuse, 
Gottingen, 1899 pioids that chs. 66-d6 are not a unity, but that 
they are all post-exilic and emanate from Judaea] ; E. Littmann, 
ITeber die Abfasmngszeit des Tritojesaja, Freiburg i. B., 1899 
[Trito-Isaiah is held to embrace 66^-636 (except 698-8 and perhaps 
661-8) as well as chs. 65 and 66 (except 6623f-), and to emanate 
wholly from the period between 467 and 446, prior to the arrival 
of Nehemiah ; on the other hand, 687ff and 64 date from between 
638 and 620], 


An absolutely harmonious plan of the Universe 
implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(43iof. 446. 8 455f. 14. 18)^ q-pg continuous fulfilment 
of tlie plan presupposes His eternity (4U 44^), un- 
changeableness (4F 43^®), and always equally full 
power (40-®^^* )• God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work : He alone has stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (40^-' ^ 

42" 44‘^^ 45^^- ^®) in the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (40^®) ; it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (48^®). 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (4H), and controls by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(40‘'i3^-)— nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40^‘'''^-)< How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the potter 
(45®) ? As in the first Isaiah, so here God is fre- 
quently called ‘ the Holy One of Israel,’ and that, 
in like manner, in the sense of His absolute eleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of course, above all stain ana dishonour 
(4114. 16 433. 14 etc.). The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(40i8ff-), and, in general, our prophet cannot suffici- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (cf. 41*-®, and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44®^* 46®^*). The 
holiness of God requires also that all His actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (48®*^^).^ He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42®), as if they 
had accomplished what was His w^ork alone. 

4. The scanty references to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving pur- 
pose, make mention, above all, of the prophetic 
word. This has irresistible power (55^®^*) and eter- 
nal validity (40®). In the exact pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet sees one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (4r-'^^^‘- 42® 43 ^®«'- 447 f- 26 f. 4521 46iof. 48Sff. . 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain the past nor predict the future (4r“^^‘). 

A Deutero -Isaiah, like the pre- exilic prophets 
and the Book of Deuteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (41®^-) ; 
but this last is ascribed not simply to God’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43®^*, but to the 
special purposes which Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the benefit of the whole world, by the instru- 
mentality of Israel, His servant (see below). On 
this account He has carried them all along from 
their mother’s womb (46®) ; and, when by their sins 
they provoked His just anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (42®®^- 50^ 
5P^) ; but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Judali (47®). All the 
more on that account God regards the old guilt of 
the people as atoned for — nay, as doubly expiated 
(40® 5U®). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God ; it has been brought about neither by sacrifice 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which,, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
fii'st father (Jacob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (43®®^* 48^* ®). But Jahweh blots out 
their transgressions as a cloud (44®®). 

In view of all this, there is the less justification 
for Zion’s discouragement, and her complaint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God {4(F 49^^). 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God forgotten the community of Israd 
(49^®). Nay, He is at once her creator and her 
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husband, wno can never cast off the wife of his 
youth (54®«'). 

6. The instrument employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further accom- 
plishment of His saving purpose, is Gyrus^ of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has been suggested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah promised 
by the earlier prophets. Jahweh Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His ‘shepherd* (4428), nay as His 
‘ anointed,’ whom He has taken by the right hand 
that He may cast down peoples before him, whom 
for Israel’s sake He has called by name (45^^*), for 
whom He will make all his ways plain (45^8f.)^ as 
the man of His counsel (46^^), whom He loves (48^^). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion for anxious 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40® 4D®®'*). 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return ; He 
gathers them from all (quarters (43®^:'.), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth from Egypt (43^®®^-). He fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (40® 42^® 43^ 49^®^*), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (4H8^ 
43i8ff. 4321)^ and Himself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (40^^ 52'^^), Ail nature accompanies thesS 
redemptive acts with a song of jubilation (42^®** 
4423 491s 5512). The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now be astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and scarcely find 
room for them all (49^®®* 54^®*). For along with 
Jacob (Judah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel’ (49®^* )• Jahweh, more- 
over, shall once more reign as king over ^ion 
(52^^* )j and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler of nations, shall 
be fulfilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples— nay, peoples as yet 
unknown to them (55®“*)* these otner nations 
are brought to recognize that Jahweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel (4D®*). As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
special property (44®^* )j makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (54^®), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (402®^*). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed ‘ covenant ’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 

(4517 547^*). 


thing in it is the idea of Israel as the ‘Servant of 
Jahweh,’ who, in accordance with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen* 
sion, is destined to expiate, by Ms penal sufferings, 
not only Israel’s own guilt, but also that of the 
heathen world, and then to exercise a great mis- 
sionary vocation on the world of nations, that ‘ all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the God 
of Israel ’ (52^®). 

Ever since Biblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very difficult prol)lem how” the statements 
in which the Servant of Jahweh (m.T n^j;) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of the people of Israel 
(4l8f. 4219 4310 4411. 21 454 4820^ cf. also the ‘ servants 
of Jahweh ’ in 54^’) are to be reconciled with those 
which, to ail appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in the so-called *Ehed Jahweh Songs : 
421"^ [according to others, 42^“^, 49^"®, [with 
v.^®], and 52^®-53^®). Countless are the attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question. 

After Duhm, in his Commentary on Isaiah (Gottingen, 1892), 
assigned the 'Ebed^J ahioeh-Lieder to a different and later hand 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
subsequent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (as perhaps referring to Jeremiah), 
there sprang up a crop of similar hypotheses. The individual 
interpretation of the ’Ebed-Jahioeh-Lieder is supported also by 

J. Ley (jffistoi'ische Erhldrung des ^ Teils des Jesaja, Marburg, 
1893 ; art. ‘Die Bedeutung des Ebed- Jahweh,’ etc., in SK, 1899, 
p. 163fl.)andL. Laue (Die Bbed-Jahweh-Lieder im 2 Teil des 
Jesaja, Wittenberg, 1898 ; also in SK, 1904, Heft 3). Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh ‘ the Messiah of the future,’ as does 
also G. Pullkrug(Der Gottesknecht des Deuterojesajd^ Gottingen, 
1899), only that he believes the L'ieder to have been composed 
by Deutero-Isaiah himself. E. Sellin (Serubbahel, Leipzig, 1898) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbahel, who, he contended, 
actually assumed the crown, and in consequence suffered a 
terrible martyrdom at the hands of the Persians. In his 
Stvdien zur Entstehungsgeschiohte der judisohen Gemeinde, i, 
(Leipzig, 1901), Sellin substitutes for Zerubbabel some other 
descendant of David. Kittel (Zur Tkeologie des AT fid., Leipzig, 
1898) finds at least in ch. 63 the crucified Zerubbabel. Bertholet 
(Zu Jesaja 58, Freiburg i. B., 1899) refers SSi-n to the sufferings 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (of. 2 Mac 

The composition of 5213-5312 by a different poet from the rest of 
the* Ebed- Jahweh- Lieder (whose authorship by Deutero-Isaiah 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by Laue (see above) and 
Schian (Die Ebed- Jahweh- Lieder in Jes. 40-6*6, Halle, 1896). It 
was the merit of K. Budde (art. ‘The so-called Ebed Yanweh 
Songs and the Meaning of the term Servant Jahweh in Is 
40-55’ in Amer. Journal of Theology, 1899, iii. p. 499 ff. [in 
German, Die sogenannten Ehed-Jahweh-Lieder und die Bedeu- 
tung des Knechtes Jahwehs in Jes. UO-55, Giessen, 1900]) and 

K. Marti (Das Bwc/i Jesaja, Tubingen, 1900) to recall the exegesis 
of these passages from the forest of hjT)otheses to a more 
sober consideration of facts. Their argument was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of F. Giesebrecht 
(Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuteroje^aja, Konigsberg, 1902), and 
it may be considered as henceforward a position that is nob 
likely to be shattered, that even the so-called 'Ebed- Jahweh 
Songs are the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and that their subject is 
Israel, with its call to serve a missionary function to the 
Gentiles. 


In the above orderly summary of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattered 
detached fashion, we have puiposely passed over two state- 
ments, because they can in no way be brought into harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
ingly be regarded as later additions— 

(a) According to 41i5f., Israel is to become a new, sharp, 
many-toothed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Israel’s foes. How, it is 
true that our prophet has a threat against Babylon (47iff-) ; she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the ‘intoxicat- 
ing cup’ which Jerusalem had formerly to drink (6122f.). But 
there is no indication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the judgment on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
called to share in Israel’s salvation. Thus belongs to quite 
a^^ifferent sphere of ideas— that, namely, of EzkSSf. and Mic 

(&) In 49221., instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 
of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahweli’s orders. It 
may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
exclusive. But in the statement that kings shall be the guardians 
of Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeisance lick the dustof her feet (4923), we have the expres- 
sion of expeotatiGns that belong, not to Deutero-Isaiah but to a 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 

7. But all tMs does not exhaust the ideas cou- 
taiued in t.hia unique hook. The most wondeirful 



On the present occasion we must he content to 
say that, in the violent controversy which has 
raged since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as referring to the people 
appears to us to have retained the victory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
far-reaching personifications ot collective notions, 
and especially of bodies of people, is grasped, and 
53^^* rightly understood as spoken by the Gentiles, 
all the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero-Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweh to he understood of 
the w’hole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘ spiritual Israel,’ which fully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world’s history, his words naturally 
refer to the whole body of the nation, for it was 
this that was the object of election and of mani- 
fold guidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the passage? which have 
in view the representative suffering of the Servant 
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and his missionary function, not those should be 
tiioug’ht of who perish in the purifying judgment, 
but only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
wlio seek God and have penitent hearts, Nay, it 
is not an impossible position that the Servant, as 
a portion of the people, namely, th.at which is 
speciallj^ penitent and afflicted, should be opposed 
to the general body (49*^ ^ Jaliweh that formed me 
from the womb to be bis servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,’ cf. also v.®). But much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth, Tliis is the central point of our prophet’s 
wiiole world of ideas. It is only from this stand- 
point that the problem either of Israel’s election or 
of her temporary rejection can be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the w'orld. The 
grievous sufferings of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown by 
the Divine call (45-2^*) to all the ends of the earth 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as ' 
well as by God’s oath that at last every knee ; 
shall bow to Him and every tongue swear by Him. | 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
is His Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb [i.e. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in him (49^* ®). God has put His 
spirit upon him (42^), given him persuasive elo- 
quence (49‘^), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jahweh (50^), that he may proclaim the true 
religion to the heathen (42^), and thus become a 
light to the Iieathen (42^ 49®), the founder of a 
covenant (nn?) between God and men (42® 49®). 
And Israel is to await this call with all meekness 
and lowly submission {422«’*). True, there is not 
^\'{lnting a certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instruction (42^) — 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Jahweh alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought through Cyrus (4H^*). 
But the decisive influence is brought to bear, 
finally, by the great sufierings of the Servant, and 
tlie patience with which he has submitted to every 
species of ill-treatment and mockery (50®). To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh— marred almost beyond recog- 
nition as a man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the uttermost — has, through his voluntary, 
patient sufierings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-ofiering, atoned for their sins, and pro- 
cured salvation for them (52^®^^*)* 

Tliis idea of a vicarious penal suffering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can easily understand how it has called forth 
all_ kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct reference of this passage to the 
vicarious siifiering of Christ (cf. 1 P 2-=^«‘*) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remark- 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ, But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direction through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primariljr of Israel. Only, we must 
be careful not to limit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst all its sufferings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- 
vation, and thus brought to adopt its religion ; 


for the prophet expressly emphasizes the fact 
that the Servant of Jahweh has fulfilled his high 
calling by bearing tlie sins of many and making 
intercession for the transgressors. He speaks thus 
of a liigh-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 
in conjunction with its vicarious sufferings. In 
this way he gives his readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is offered by scarcely any one of his felloAV- 
prophets — a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God’s saving purpose by man’s 
sin, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to this 
one : ‘ The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade like a garment . . . but 
my salvation shall be for ever ’ (51®). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to it should be open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the liori- 
zon of any Israelitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet linderstood the word of his God : ‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways ; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts tlian your thoughts ’ ( 55 ®^*)- 

VII. Remaining exilic Prophecies, post- 
exilic Prophecy, and the beginnings of 
Apocalyptic. 

i. The Sources. — To the time of the Exile 
may, further, be assigned with some confidence Is 
2P‘^® and 13^-14“®, and perhaps also chs. 34 and 
35, which are closely akin to Leutero-Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted below) tc 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this view is not sufiiciently proved by 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing back of the exiles. For, apart froicn the 
fact tiiat such expectations are more than once put 
into the mouth of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 
pose of softening their denunciations, the number 
of Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 45S was still very great, and the 
expectation of their return might lienee become 
very readily an indispenstible element in the hopes 
of the future. 

j To the earliest post-exilic period lielong : IJaggai 
(520), Zechariali (520-518), and the Book of Malachi 
(probably before 458), as well as Ob and the 
so-called Trito-Isaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the 4tli cent, we assign 
Joel and Joiiali ; towards the end of the 4th, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., we would 
place the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-27) 
and Zee 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro- 
phets which cannot be more precisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. B.C. Passing over some 
isolated verses, we give the following as almost 
universally acknowledged larer additions 

4-"® 1 P®~ 12 ® I3M4^^ 

(see above) 18” (?) 19^®"’-^® (see above) 23^®“*® 
295 . 7 f. 17-24 301^--®- (?) 31®"® 32. 33. 341 (see 
above). 

Jer 3^^-’® 10^-^® 1719.27 2916-20 3 oiof. *(?) 

32^^'-^ 33’^-“® chs. 46-49 (?) 50^-51®®. 

Hos 2 ^'^ 3® (? ; in any case, the words ‘ and 
David their king ’) 14®"^® (?). 

■,V Am9®"i®'.'' 

Mic4i-^'6'®-(?)'i«^7’^‘®^:::' 

■ Hab3.A ■’ 

Zeph 24-16 314 -ao, 
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ii. Historical Dentero-Tsaiab’s 

prophecy of the freeing of the people by Cyrus 
had been fiillilled in 538 after the conquest of 
Babylon. The edict of Cyrus granted permission 
to t’iie exiles to return, and about 50,000, under 
the leadersliip of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the condition of 
things in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the high-tlown expectations of the returned 
exiles. The foreign domination still continued, 
and all energy was paralyzed by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as by the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the land during the Exile. 
Even if the ciiltus was resumed, immediately after 
the Betiirn, by the re -erection of the altar of 
burnt-ofiering (Ezr it was not till the year 
.520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
l;Iaggai and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken in hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
davm of the Messianic age after the building was 
linished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabel 
j the ‘shoot of David’ promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
Zee 3® where in all probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubbabel). These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-exilic 
Jewish colony down to the time of Malachi (Ezr 
40-23)^ but the Book of Malachi itself sliows tliat 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings naturally suffered from 
the continued poverty of the people (3®“'*), but no 
less from the unscrupulous character of the priests 
(i(if. 33f.p prophet also complains bitterly of 

the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
(2^^'^'). But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition wdiich had taken 
possession of the people. This showed itself in 
such blasphemous 3 udgments as that ‘ Every one 
that doeth evil is well pleasing to J ahweh, and in 
such he hath his delight, or wliere is the God of 
judgment ?’ (2^^, and still more fully in One 

can readily conceive how to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekiel in laying down new regu- 
lations for the cultus (see below, § VIII.), it might 
seem that the time had come for them to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (B.c. 458), soon had the conviction forced 
tipon him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
marriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby affected, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes I. full powers to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Ezra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out does not indeed 
appear from the timid allusion in Ezr 4^®, but is 
clear enough from the documentary report of 
Nehemiah (P®^* 2^*-^^* 3^^*)* The arrival of the latter 
at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly law-book 
(Neh 8, probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the high signilicance of this 
act we shall have to speak in the next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is a priori probable, and is con- 
firmed especially by the contents of Trito-Isaiah. 
In this way the enigma in which Is 66 was formerly 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
against the Samaritans, belonging to the time of 
Ezra-Neliemiah. From the second visit of Nehe- 


miah to Jerusalem (Neh in 432 [according to 
others, not till 412] OT tradition is silent till we 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men- 
tioned Proplieticai literature may emanate from 
the intervening period. 

iii. Conception of God, and Ethics. — The 
whole of the exilic and post-exilic literature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exceiption a secondary cliaracter, and — apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for the 
future— lives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or simply takes these for granted. This 
comes out clearly in regard to the conceptum- of 
God. The reason why the statements in this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to^ the message of the pre- exilic prophets. 
Belief in the solity and supramundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent localizing of Him 
on Sinai (Hab 3^) can be regarded only as a 
poetical reminiscence of ancient descriptions, such 
as_ that of Jg 5h _ His omnipotence and omni- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer lO^-^*); to Him nothing is impossible 
(32^’'). The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in His hand (51-^“^*). He chose Israel because 
He loved it, whereas He hated Israel’s twin 
brotlier Esau (Mai l'-^^'-) ; liere there seems to be no 
attempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
as in Deutero-Isaiah. Jahweh sliows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel in a far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob could claim to be (Is 63^® 
64’). But the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweh, who has His eye upon Israel alone, has 
no longer any room left for it. Jahweh is great 
beyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mai 
Jer 10’) ; nay, the incense -offerings and pure 
gifts, wliich from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered bjr the Gentiles, have H im, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mai B^) — a remarkable 
witness to the far-reaching influence of Deutero- 
! Isaiah’s teaching ! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship ; Is 57^^* is in all probability addressed to 
the half -heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer 10^^'* to the exiles who are en- 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of Jahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below) ; for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of God in the pre- 
exilic period, the indwelling of His ‘glory’ (i.e. a 
manifestation - form of His person), which is not 
absolutely identical with His full being. The 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ in olden times (see above, p. 
638^"ff.) a form of appearance of Jahweh Himself, is 
in Zee (where he prays to Jahweh and is com- 
forted by Him) clearly distinguished as a serving 
angel from Jahweh. In Zee 3^ ‘ the Satan ’ makes 
his appearance for the first time, not as a mere 
appellative= ‘adversary’ (as in Nu222^*®- [of the 
angel of Jahweh], 1 K ei al. [of enemies in 
war]), but as a definite angelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the liigh priest ; 
but this is no proof of the rise of a dualistic concep- 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariali, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to his readers, 
manifestly belongs (as he still does in Job B^*) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jahweh’s prosecutor, he goes too far. 
Bather may we find in Is 24^“- an allusion to 
angelic feuds corresponding to those among the 
peoples of earth. But even in this very late ikeo~ 
togtemenon, with which we shall meet again when 
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we come to speak of the Book of Daniel, the 
supremacy of Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
remains quite unallected. 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epigoni, as compared with the creative times of 
propliecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilic prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the formula ‘ thus saith Jahweli,’ 
as well as in Zechariah's preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The saine 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles {Is 34^**, Ji 3^ and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
is to prepare the way of Jahweh prior to the dawn 
of the day of Judgment (Mai 3^ ; in v.^s [ 45 ] the 
prophet Elij ah is named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God to bring about the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zee 13^^* the expectation is ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic age the prophets and 
the unclean spirit shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward as a prophet shall be put to death by his own 
parents. Here, of course, it is false prophets that 
are in view, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets correspond 
exactly with those of their pre-exilic predecessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter complaints (Is 56®^* 58^^* As with 

Amos and Isaiah, the urgent call is to do right 
and justice and show pity to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every class of araicted ones (Zee 
7101, Is 501 536 ff.^ Mai 3 =^- [this last passage 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers, 
and perjurers]). Moreover, it cannot be contested 
that even in the early post-exilic period a mechani- 
cal tlieory of retribution shows itself—the notion 
of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right 
conduct and outward blessing (Zee Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag the 

direct penalty for the people’s remissness in the 
work of rebuilding the temple ; according to 
all offerings presented before the temple is finished 
count as unclean, and consequently inefficacious, 
but after that event all the richer an era of bless- 
ing sliall set in. 

iv. The Cffxrtr-S.—The few utterances about 
the cultus— we here leave out of account those 
that belong to the realm of eschatology — show 
again a certain falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical point of view (cf. above, p. 
685®'), The law-book of ^ilfeiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendency should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the cultus, 
must have permeated all Jewish circles to such 
an_ extent that long before the introduction of the 
Prieste’ Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yet evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services. The description or the proper 
kind of fasting contained in Is might -well 
have come from Isaiah ben-Amo? himself, while 
J oel’s (2^^) call, ‘ Rend your heart and not your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a circum- 
cision of the heart. Similarly, the ideal of the 


duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mai 2®^* must be pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in which 
T;Jaggai and Zechariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag Zee the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17^^^’ [cf. 
especially the motive urged in v.^s], Is56“’, 58^®), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-offerings in the temple ( J1 1®* 2^^), — 

all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus lield by an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

V. Eschatologw—I, The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom to a portion of the people, 
but bad by no means introduced the great trans- 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, the returned exiles had 
to struggle hard for their existence, and their lot 
could scarcely appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained behind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men’s minds turned with 
all the niore longing to the future as that which 
should finally bring all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs which were to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Mussianic age. 
Zecliariali, indeed, in the first of his night-visions 
learns (D®*) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reconnoitred the earth, that the whole world 
is still at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting words, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Uaggai announces 
as a message from Jahweh that within a short 
time He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2®* But even 

Trito-Isaiah has yet to complain (Is 59®) that Israel 
has always hitherto waited in vain for light, and 
he begs the heavenly ‘watchers,’ whom Jahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalem, to give 
themselves and Jahweh no rest until He has estab- 
lished and glorified Jerusalem (62®^* )• 

2. The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 
p. 69P), by the ‘Day of the Lord,’ the day of judg- 
ment alike upon the sinners in Judah and upon 
the nations liostile to Israel. Properly speaking, 
it is only Malachi (3^^*) that mentions the judg- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people ; the ‘ great 
and dreadful day’ (whose coming is preceded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the curse from the 
land, 4®^* [Heb devours in its fury all the 

proud and all the workers of wickedness (4^ [3^®]), 
whereas upon those that fear God the sun of right- 
eousness shall arise, and they shall come forth un- 
harmed and tread down the wicked (4^^* [3^®^']). 
In Joel it looks at first as if in the devastating of 
the land by the locusts the precursors of the Day 
of Jahweh have appeared, ‘a day of darkness and 
gloom, a day of clouds and thick darkness’ for 
Judah (F® 2^^*) ; hut in [2^®^*] the outpouring 
•of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
* great and terrible day.’ That is to say, the judg- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter (‘all nations ’) are again the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3 [4]^), 
where Jahweh calls them to account ‘ for Ms people 
and his heritage Israel.’ So in Is 13®®-, although 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v.®), the Day of the Lord affects mainly 
Babylon. [In 34®®* it is a day of vengeance, a yetir 
of retribution for Zion against Edom ; also in Ob 
^®®- all peoples, but especially Edom, are visited 
with vengeance on the Day. of Jahweh. On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 2^'^® (a later addition to the 
threatening against Judah in vv.^”®) the Day of 
J ah web overtakes five different nations]. Finally, 
in Zee 14^^* the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the capture and plunder of the city and 
the carrying captive of a portion of its inhabitants. 
But then Jahweli with all His holy ones [angels] 
fights from^ the Mount of Olives against those 
nations, while those who are destined for deliver- 
ance make their escape tlirough a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v.®‘^*). For other features in this 
fantastic prophecy, which, after the fashion of the 
late eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele- 
ments, see below. 

The ancient tkeologximenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last days, but in more striking 
forms. Thus vre have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 13^*^, J1 [3®^-] 

3 [4]^®, Zee 14®** [according to which, on the Day of 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]) ; Earthquakes (Is 13*® 
24 isbff.^ — i^ay, the dissolving of the host of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (Is 34^). On 
the other hand, according to Is 30-®, when the 
Messianic age comes, the light of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
tlie idea of vengeance upon the heathen nations 
occupies the forefront of expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are specified 
which either aided to the best of their ability in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or at least indulged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (Is 
345ff., Ob iMf.^ jer 49^^., J1 4[3]i® ; also Am I***- was 
in all probability added after the Exile). Jer 48 
is directed against Moab ; Is 13®®'*, and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 501, against 
Babylon; Jer 46 against the Egyptians; ch. 47 
against the Philistines ; 49*®* against the Ammon- 
ites ; Zeph 2^®*, J1 4 (3)*®*, Zee 9*®* against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mie 7*®, Is 24*®*)— nay, the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63*®*) ; or the burning of them to linae (Is 33^®). 
Zecliariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (1*®®* [2*®*]), which represent the hostile 
powers in all four quarters of heaven that have 
scattered Judah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that are to cut oft' the horns. In his 
eighth vision, again, he sees (6*®*) the war-chariots 
which drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
displeased against the nations is because, when 
He was a little displeased (\yith Judah), ‘they of 
themselves helped forward the affiiction^ (I^®)* 
Here the old conception that Jahweh employed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
ofience of the heathen. In Mic 7^^^*, indeed, the 
guilt of Judah is freely admitted, but this con- 
fession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. also Is 8®**, Jer 10®® 25®®®*. Never- 
theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from being expressed elsewhere. 

In all the passages discussed above, judgment 
upon the heathen is the condition of the gathering 
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together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they are to stream : neither floods 
nor deserts can check them, for J ah well Himself 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 35*®* 
11**®*). According to Is 27*^*-, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one by one from all quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them home ; cf. also Jer 30**^** 46-^**, Zee 10®®*. In 
a way altogether unique the deliverance of the 
captives is connected in Zee 9**®- 10®®* with vic- 
torious conflicts of Judah and Ephraim with the 
lonians, i.e, the Greek world-power. As in Ezk 
37*®®*, the expectation is firmly established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 2"^, Mic 2*®, Jer 3*® 50^ Ob*®); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is 11*®). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilic period 
is evidently that the heathen themselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating r61e. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Deutero-Isaiah (Is 
49^®®*, see above, p. 707*, small type), cf. also Is 60^** 
and V.®**. According to Is 66*®®*, certain of those 
who have escaped Jahweh’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to bring 
reverently to Zion, as an ofiering to Jahweh, all 
yet banished Israelites. According to Is 60***, 
foreigners shall then build their walls for the 
Judahites, and kings shall minister to them ; 
according to v.*^ (cf. also Mic 7*®^*), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom- 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, i.e. 
free from all secular employment ; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, and vine-dressers 
(Is 61®^*). Of the same kind is the expectation ex- 
pressed in Is 14**^**, that the Israelites, after their 
arrival in the land of Jahweh, shall make slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
‘ they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall rule over their oppressors.’ 
Elsewhere (Is 11*^**, Am 9*®, Ob *®®*) the subjuga- 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidic kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a difierent order of thought be- 
longs the expectation (connecting itself with Ezk 
38 f.) that the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(cf. Is 29®* ’^^* 3027ff. 333f.m^ jytic 4**®-, Zee 122®* 
[where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] 14*2®* [^v^^here the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the assailants, and the im- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described]) ; 
on the difierent expectation expressed in Zee 14®®*, 
see preceding column. If we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post-exilic period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peopl es on J erusalem. The frequent vacil- 
lation and obscurity of statement is due to their 
eschatological character, which can tolerate the 
close conjunction of heterogeneous elements. 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a particularism which 
can be regarded only as a denial of the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah, there are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zee 2*® <**) foresees many 
peoples attaching themselves to Jahweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah. 
According to 8‘*®®*, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seek Jahweh and entreat His favour ; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of om Jew, that they may go with them of 
whom they have heard that God is with them. 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 
whole of the heathen are to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jahweli, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit 
to His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is Mic 
Zeph 3^, Is 60^). In like manner, the feast of fat 
things Avhich Jahweh, according to Is 25®, will pre- 
pare on Zion for all peoples, must be understood 
as a sacrificial meal by which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God ; v.'^ 
declares how at the same time the covering sliall 
be destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joyful ful- 
himent of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56^^'*, not onljr foreigners 
but even eunuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him in Zion sacritices that shall he well-pleasing 
in His eyes, for His house shall he called ‘an house 
of prayer for all nations ’ (v.'^). 

But the victory over particularism reaches its 
culminating point in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is which contemplates the conversion of the 
Egyptians and their joining with Assyria and 
Judah in a common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolical 
name (for Syria), and that the special circum- 
stances of a late period (the Srd, if not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) supplied the motive for this prophecy. 
But, in any case, it is an important witness that 
all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of JDeutero- 
Isaiah. The same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis- 
understood, and therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little hook, is that God in His mercy desires not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live ; and, further, that j 
it is within His power to effect such a turning, in 
opposition to all human expectation. Hence it 
only sliows a carnal disposition and a low desire 
for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is filled with fury be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands for Babylon). Thus 
understood — and the closing words of the nar- 
rative imperatively demand this interpretation— 
this little book, too, represents the higiiest eleva- 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. 

5. In what precedes we have brought together 
all the expectations concerning the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ‘ heritage ’ 
of Jahweh (Is It is for it, above all, that 

the joyful message is meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Is 61^) ; on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 29”^* )» and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (v.^®). 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found — as in the earlier prophecies 
v—in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more precise, in the indwelling of His ‘glory’ 
(Zee 2^* 8®, Is 4® [where cloud and shining flame, 

after the purifying judgment is over, are meant to 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once accom- 
panied Israel on the wilderness march]). With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the kingly rule over Israel, and judicial author- 
ity over all nations (Is 2^ 33®® 24®®, Jer lO^®, Oh 
Zeph 3^®, Zee 14®). Under His sway, the popula- 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so small) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zee 8®, Hos 2^ [l^®]) ; 
the walls of Jerusalem must stretch far out (Mic 
Jer 31®®®^*), nay even be dispensed with alto- 
gether, on account of the multitude of men and 
cattle (Zee 2®^*) ; for Jahweh Himself will be to 


them as a wall of fire (v.®). Jerusalem is lience- 
forward holy: foreigners shall no more pass through 
her (Jl 4 [3]’^^), no oppressor shall again lord it over 
her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against all 
that comes and goes (Zee 9® ; cf. also Is 60^®). Nor 
is there any furtlier need of the sim and the moon, 
for Jahweh is their nneeasing light (Is 60^®^*).^ 

Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of lier inhabit- 
ants. Tliey are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3®®) ; all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mai 3‘®), Jerusalem as the pride and joy of 
all future generations (Is Zion, the city of 

the festivals, sliall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33®® ; cf. also Am 9^®, Ji 
4 [3]®®) ; Israel sliojr be like splendidly blossoming 
plants (Hos 14® Is 27® ; according to many, also 
Is 4®). One and all, the inhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of life (Zee Is 65®®* ®®), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 30®®“^’-, Jer 
Am 9^®, JI 4 (3) ; for tliey are ‘ a family blessed 

by Jahweh’ (Is 65®®). In the profoundest peace 
they pass their days (Mic 4^, Is — a peace 

which extends even to the wild animals (Is 65®®). 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jerusaiern. All tlieir wealth 
is to flow to that city as a token of homage to the 
temple (Hag 2^, Is IP® 18'^(?) 23^® 60®^* ^^), their 
flocks are to he available for the sacrifices (Is 60’^), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanctuary (v.^®). Thus then shall Israel ‘ suck 
the milk of the nations, and suck the breast of 
kings’ (v.^®). 

But it is not only upon endowment with the 
good things of earth that the happiness of the new 
Jerusalem shall rest. Prophecy does not forget 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Israel preponderates, showing here again a fall- 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Isaiah’s expectations. The most important point, 
because it is the prerequisite for all other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the past 
guilt of tlie people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night -vision (3^^**) hears 
the Satan simply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people in the person of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
the past judgments had sufficed of themselves to 
constitute a full atonement. But this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. On the contrary, Jahweh 
(v.^) must expressly forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justified, but of course with the im- 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is w^ell-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about the 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12^^* 33®^ 
and, above all, Mic 7^®®'*. Thus Israel becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is 60®^), who are holy 
Gs 4®) to Jahweh {i,e, consecrated to Him as an 
inalienable possession)— nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honorific appellation, ‘ Jahweh is our righteous- 
ness] (Jer 33^®). It is only occasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration of the people is 
traced to the bestowal of the Divine spirit ; cf. 
Is 32^®®'* 59®\ Zee 12^®, and especially Jl 3^^*, 
although in this last passage the outpouring of 
God’s spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be- 
stowal of the gift of prophecy. But the mental 
transformations described in Is 29®^ 33®^* are also, 
no doubt, thought of as clue to the influence of the 
Divine spirit. 

6. Amidst all this, however, it cannot be denied 
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that the ‘ legal ’ religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and which became an actual fact 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations regarding 
the time of consummation. The very command- 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(see above, p. 710*') is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the sacred Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne of 
Jahweh (Jer But the temple hill, as the 

holiest and most important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2-^, Mic 4^), whereas, according to Zee 
14^®, the whole of the rest of the country shall be 
changed into a plain. Ezekiel’s prophecy (ch. 47) 
of the temple spring undergoes an advance in Zee 
14® in so far as the living waters, starting from 
Jerusalem, flow down to both seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance 
attached, again, to the performance of the cultus 
is^ evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts 
of homage oflered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(see above, p. 712^^), but also by passages like Jer 
331s. lii^ which the regular succession of Levitical 
miests is put on a level with the succession of the 
Davidic dynasty. According to Is 66^b however, 
the priesthood is to be open also to the returned 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present them- 
selves in a specially important light. The former 
fast-days shall indeed be transformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zee 8^®^*)? at every New Moon aiid at 
every Sabbath all flesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and — here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertion — to 
look upon tiie corpses of the apostate ones, ‘ whose 
worm dieth not and whose fire is not quenched* 
(Is 66“®^*; on this passage see p. 714^). Zechariah 
(14^®^*.), on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Tabernacles for a pilgrimage of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 
keeping of the festival : if any one neglects this, 
his land shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the hells of the horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. It need not be pointed 
out that this notion of holiness cannot be explained 
from the usage of an Isaiah or a Deutero-Isaiah, 
but only from the mechanical and outward concep- 
tion characteristic of the ‘ legal ’ religion. 

7. We have purposely left oiit of account until 
now that branch of the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oc- 
cupied the forefront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the ‘shoot of 
David,* predicted at the latest by Jeremiah (see 
above, p. 696^). Beally, however, it cannot be 
said that this aspect of prophecy plays^ a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is 9^"® and 11^"®, as well as 
Mic 6^^* (cf. above, p. 696®-), are to be assigned 
to the post -exilic period. Leaying these pas- 
sages out of account, we find a direct allusion to 
Jeremiah’s (23®®^*) ‘shoot of David* in Jer 33^^* 
(where, however, vv.^^* show that it is not one 
particular ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rulers of David’s line, that is thought of) and 
Zee 3® 6^®.* Here ‘Shoot* has already become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
coming, since he is present in i;he person of Zerub- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet-ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Hag 2^), and Ms elevation to the throne of his 
fathers — an event which appears to be connected in 

* We leave out of accsouut Is 42, because there ‘sboot^ or 

‘ sprout’ [better ‘ ^routia^q of Jahweh can only mean, in view 

of the parallelism, ‘ that which Jahweh causes to sprout.’ 
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Zee 6^® with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have already (p. 678^) pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text not Joshua but Zerubbabel for its 
object. It is perfectly intelligible that, after the 
shattering of tlie hopes reposed on Zerubbabel, 
the high priest should have taken his place (v,^^), 
especially as in the fifth of Zechariah’s night- visions 
(4^^) he is already reckoned as one of the two 
‘ anointed ’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Is 11"*®, whi(‘h clearly looks back to v.^, we 
hear of the ‘shoot from the root of Jesse,’ which is 
to be as an ensign to the nations [Le. to indicate 
to them the way they are to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (}>y their gifts of homage, cf. above, 
p. enhance the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the following description, however, 
he is not mentioned again. 

The expectation of a king of David’s family is 
found also, beyond doubt, in the beautiful pro- 
phecy of Zee 9^^', although he is there called simply 
‘king.’ Jerusalem is to rejoice over him who 
returns home as a conqueror over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that lienceforward he is to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the earth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its final stamp, and indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
and to which tiiere is no parallel except in pas- 
sages like Ps 2®. 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet onl.y 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ministers (Is32^^*)i 
the choice of a common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (Hos2-[D^]); 
also the ‘breaker’ of Mic 2^® means the earthly 
leader, but the real kin^ at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahweh Himself), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 9^^). 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
simply to the re-establishing of the residence and 
kingdom of David ; while in Zee 12®* the ‘ house 
of Daidd,’ which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always yields the same result, 
namely, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this be not the ease, the role it plays is far 
less religious than political. 

8. Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Is 65^’ 66^®). For, 
although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Is 51® (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito-Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the complete transformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new creation of the 
Universe. On the other hand, Is 25® contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death shall he destroyed for ever,* as does also 
26^® in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression appears to the present writer to exclude 
a symbolical explanation of this resurrection as 
referring to the retnm from exile (as in Ezk 37^’***). 
‘They that lie in the dust’ are those actually 
buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The definiteness with which the 

* We leave the question open whether this clause, which suiti 
neither the rhythm nor the contents of the two following 
1 clauses, belonged from the first to Is 258, 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-called 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Bn 12®). Else- 
where, throughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of Sh6’6l (see above, 
p. 668**'), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the upper woidd, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further develop- 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas- 
sage (especially v.^®, cf. Ezk 82®®) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the enigmatic saying in Is 66®^ (probably a later 
addition), cf. above, p. 713^ It \vould have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
J erusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so far as their language is pur- 
posely obscure and veiled, nay enigmatic in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca- 
lyptic proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in ih^Booh of Daniel (c. 165 B.c.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
category of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the article Bevelopment op Boctpjne in the 
Apocryphal Period (above, p. 272 ff.); cf. also 
P. Volz, Judische Eschatologie von Daniel his 
Akiha^ Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1903 ; W. Bousset, 
Die judische Apokalyptik, etc., Berlin, 1903; W. 
Baldensperger, Die messianisch - apokalyptisehen 
Hqfmmgen des Judenthums'^ Strassburg,' 1903. 

The apocalyptic character of the Book of Baniel 
is already indicated by the command (8®® 12^* ®) to 
Baniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all in the contents of 
chs. 2. 7. lOfi*. Throughout these chapters events 
are predictedi some of which had happened Avithin 
the author’s own experience, while others had long 
been things of the past : in chs. 2 and 7 the AAmrld- 
empires^ that succeeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth kingdom ; 
in 10 ff. the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, with numberless details ; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the religion of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus iv. Epiphanes (11®®^*). 
The purpose is everywhere the same : the author 
means to encourage Ms countrymen to uncon- 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu- 
tion to which their faith and their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shoAvs 
them, by the example of the young Baniel and 
his companions (1®^'), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (ch. 3), and by 
the example of Baniel in tne lions’ den (ch. 6), he 
exhibits how for courageous confessors of the God 
of Israel wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (3®®** 4®®^* 6^^ 6-'® (®^)). On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction — 
veiled indeed in true apocalyptic fasMon, yet on 
that account eicact — of the end of the oppression. 


It is derived (ch. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years’^ period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex- 
plained as Aveeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation Avith the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It Avould be doing the Book of Baniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained in 9^"^® should have to be 
regarded, Avith many moderns, as a later addition, 
yet in 8^® and 11®® there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God’s Avell - merited anger against 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observwce of the outward demands of the 
Luav, especially those relating to the cultus, occupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist Avhat 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
ligious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening burnt-offering (8^^* ^® 11®^ [coupled in the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen image]), Avhile its reintroduction is 
the subject of exact calculation (8^®^* 12^^^-).* 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Baniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God should occupy the level reached by the 
AATiting prophets. It is remarkable, however, that 
here already there should be such striking traces 
of the effort, which afterAvards reached a climax 
in the Rabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God from all direct contact Avith the 
visible Avorld. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
Avho hold converse Avith the apocalyptist, in order 
to give him information (7^®^* 8^®^* 9®^®^*, Avhere, for 
the first time, Ave meet Avith the name of an angel, 
Gabriel ; 10*^^-) ; or Avlioni he beholds other Avise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7^® 
(cf. also 8^®^* and the mention of guardian 

angels in 3®® 6®®). In the story of the madness of 
Nebuchadrezzar (4^®^*) it looks almost as if the rule 
of the world Avas left to the ‘ determination of the 
watchers^ [certain superior angels] and the com- 
mand of the ‘ holy ones’ ; it is not till v.®i (®^) that 
Ave hear of a ‘ determination of the Highest.’ No 
less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelic princes {nnp) as the 
guardians and champions of the various peoples ; f 
cf. 10^^*, Avhere probably aa^c should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described figure of the champion of 
Israel, avIio, Avilh the aid of Michael, | one of the 
chief princes (10^®-®^ ; in 12^ he is called ‘the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
Avith the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(v,20) Qf Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tradicted by the description in 7®^*, where the 
‘ancient of days,’ Avho takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be understood 
only of God. But apart from tlie fact that here 
Ave have to do Avith a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God AA^as indispensable, the description is confined 
wholly to externals (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
God is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court (v.^®^) were pronounced on the ground 

* In 12nf* there may be two later systems of reckonmg 
different from that of SH 

t Cf, what was said above (p. 709^ f.) on Is 2421E. 

j Cf. the exhaustive monograph of W, Luecken, MioJiaeL 
Gottingen, 1898. 
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of the * hooks/ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the parties to be jnd.iied had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatological expectations of 
the apocalyptist. And its result is not merely to 
cast down the heathen world-empire personified in 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epiphanes, but to 
bestow the world -dominion for ever on the ‘ saints 
of the Most High,’ i.e. on the people of Israel 
211 . 27. by tbe way, even 2^“^). In view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 7-'^, the 
ligure who, liko a man, comes with the clouds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a personal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
tlie book contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (12*'^) that contains the first 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Even 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of all the dead, hut only a resurrection 
of many, including both the godly (to everlasting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). _ Tlie number of the first naturally 
includes Daniel himself (v.^). 

That this last offshoot of prophecy should now 
exhibit only faint traces of the true prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
‘legal ’ religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Book of 
Daniel was composed. 

In speaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilic prophecy, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the stages of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task will be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Code.’ 

VIII. The Priests’ Code (P), 

i. The Sources, — Regarding the numerous 
questions connected with the literary criticism of 
tlie stratum usually known as P, we must here 
be content with a few remarks. It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateuch but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be viewed 
as the fruit of a somewhat lengthy literary pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the diction of 
this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the history of the religion of 
Israel, it is a matter of only subordinate interest 
to determine the component elements more ex- 
actly. Thus we do not dilute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Holiness (H) may in- 
clude some pre-exilic passages, but we regard by 
far the most of H as having originated within the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and that by way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezekiel 
(chs, 40-48). The same remark applies to the 
priestly law-book, which, according to the express 
statement of Ezr 7^ (cf. also Neh8^^*^^), was first 
brought with him from Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of Ezr 7^^*®^ (‘the ivriter oi the law 
of the God of heaven’), must at least have been 
edited by him . W hether this law-book of Ezra w^as 
identical with that recension which embodied the 
cultus laws in the form of a cultus history (cf. e.g, 
Lv 10^®“*, Nu 15^^^*)) and included also the historical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezra’s law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one case, the occasional 
glaring differences between the laws in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious confusion ; while, 

♦'The above (p. cited passag'e, Is 26^9, which, by the 
way, perhaps belongs to the same period as Daniel, is by not a 
fev ■ explained of the political resurrection of the people. 
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on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to account for the very frequent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions of the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 25-31 and 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain groups (for instance, in the so-called 
sacrificial tordh of Lv 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude that the code of Ezra, which 
was originally harmonious, was subsequently en- 
larged by the products of other priestly schemes, 
and so finally (probably still within the 5th cent. 
B.c.) united with the older sources (J, E, D) into a 
single ^^diole. 

ii. The Conception of God.— 1. P’s conception 
of God can, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gn 1. For, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the Israelitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself elsewhere 
for descanting ou the being of God. But in the 
story of Creation (cf. above, p. 666) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermixing of the 
two, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the much debated question of the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Phtenician cosmogony, At most,* a mytho- 
logical echo has survived in the allusion to a chaos 
(v.=^) and the hovering (scarcely ‘ brooding ’) of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v.^ should be urged _ in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation ex nihilo, there would 
still be left the making of light, of the firmament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
pre-existing material but as called immediately 
into being. The absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure ; while 
His absolute wisdom is manifested in the pro- 
gressive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of creation ; as 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
(v.^i) that all He had made was ‘very good,’ i,e, 
perfect. 

2. This lofty conception of the living, personal, but 
at the same time purely spiritual, God— a product 
of perfected prophetism — shows itself elsewhere in 
P in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorphism. 
True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with theophanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption; but he always con- 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gn 17“^ 35^^), or to the 
appearing of the ‘glory of Jahweh’ (see above, p. 
639^1) in the cloud (£x Nu O'*®- 17^ 

This glory appears to the Israelites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring fire (Ex 24‘^’); its 
reflexion cau.ses the skin of Moses’ face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34-^^). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of the being of _ God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P we find no trace of intermediary 
beings between God and man, the sole medium ol 
revelation being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, who had to be thought 
of all the same as wearing some bodily form, ap- 
peared to F as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the creaturely, 

3. All the less can it be that, ^ when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 

* The fullest treatment of these questions is by H. Gunlcel, 
Schdpfuwf und Chaos in Uneit ■uwfZ Dndzeit (Gottingen, 1894) ; 
and Frdir. Delitzsch, Das hahyloniscM Weltschopfungsepos 
(Leipzig, 1S96). 
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in His likeness (Gn 1-^), there is any thought of a 
copying of tlie bodily form of God. Even if ^some- 
thing of the kind may have been intended in the 
heathen source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such conception. Man is 
the image of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from all other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose simrenie 
head is God Himself. The idea that^ this Divine 
image was lost by a fail into sin is quite unknown 
to Ik On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gn 5^) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, though the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 
posterity) ; and, even after the Flood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punishment by 
death (9^), because it amounts to a destroying of 
the Divine image. 

A result of the position of pre-eminence held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine image is the 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gn For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi- 
plying in accordance vdth the so-called ‘ Creation- 
blessing.’ At the same time, however, they are 
at first (v.2^) confined exclusively to a vegetable 
diet ; permission to use animal food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn 9’^^*), i.e. it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation slaughter could not have held 
sway from the first. 

iii. Tee Regulations of tee Theocracy,-— 

1. That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation narrative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days’ work (Gn 2^). 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(6'^^*) on a wholly corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion for concluding 
a hertth (cf., on this so-called ‘covenant,’ above, 
p. 630'’ f.) with the new race of men descended from 
Noah. It consists in God’s promise that mankind 
is in future to be safe from the recurrence of de- 
struction by the waters of a flood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
covenantal sign confirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow (9^^'^*}. 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis- 
missed by P in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prominently once more the concluding of 
the derU/i with Abraham (Gn 17^^*). The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall include even kings, and to 
the assigning of the land of Canaan to Abraham’s 
seed as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraliam is bound to an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumcision 
as the outward sign of this second ‘ covenant.’ 
It is clear that oircumeision, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (cf. above, p. 622'’!), is here brought 
under a specifically religious point of view. Since 
an nncircumcised person is ‘ unclean,’ circumcision, 
as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, 
is a symbolical act of purifying. But this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one— an act of 
consecration.^ Circumcision is the rite whereby a 
child is received into the fellowship of the pure 
God- consecrated people, and it includes at the 
same time the obligation to conform to all the 


Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (purification, consecration, en- 
gagement) impart to eirciiincision, as viewed by 
P, a sacramental character, which suggests com- 
parison with Christian Baptism. Tiie^ circum- 
stance that, according to v.^-, circumcision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glance very strange, in view of the par- 
ticularism with which P elsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it seems to him even more imxjortant that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence lie resorts more readily to 
the exi>edient of requiring that even foreigners 
wlio have come into external fellowship with 
Israel wiiaii be bound to the Law by circumcision, 
jind be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine com in on weal tli. ^ 

3. Except for his detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial-place at I-Iebron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a. claim on tlie part of 
Abraham’s posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell ail the 
more fully on this third hcrtth^ whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 3P^^''*)* In the forefront stands (Ex 

the solemn revelation of the name ‘ J ahweh ’ to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the fatiiers only as El-shaddai 
(‘God almighty’). No explanation of the name 
‘Jail well’ is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underlies Ex 3^^ is assumed as long 
familiar. But liere already the promises of 
Jaliweh are enumerated, upon wliich the herith at 
Sinai is to be founded : the deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt, whereby at the same time’ 
Israel’s election as the people of God’s own pos- 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them in 
Canaan in fuHilmeiit of the sworn promise to the 
patriarchs that this land was to be given to their 
descendants for a perpetual possession. The obli- 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
Giemselves, in order to prove themselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘ people 
of Jahweh,’ are laid down in the numerous ordi- 
nances wliich form the kernel of the so-called 
‘Priests’ Code.’ The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre- 
scriptions for the priests — ^hy way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deuterononij' as a law-book for 
the people. On the contrary, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of communi- 
cations which Moses by God’s command imparts 
to the people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely to the cultns, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ‘ Priests’ Code ’ is per- 
fectly justified. The realm of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence,* wliich plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the ‘ Book of the Covenant,’ 
comes into consideration in P only where speci- 
fically religious interests are involved. 

4. The fundamental notions on which the so- 
called Ceremonial Law, independence on the legisla- 
tive programme of Ezekiel, is based, are extremely 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, Jah web’s own people, 
everything without exception belongs, and is thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 

* On this side of the leg-islation, which we pass by here, the 
reader may compare the following : ’W. Nowack, Die Boeialen 
Probleme in Israel, Strasshiirg', 1892 ; E. Sehall, Me Stmtsmf" 
fassung der Juden, Leipzig, 1896 ; P. Buhl, Die sodaten 
V&rhdLtnisse der Jsraeliten, Berlin, 1899 ; Q, Pdrster, Dal 
mosmsehe Strofrecht in seimr gesohichUiclim Entwickelur^ 
Leipzig, 1900. 
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perty and life. The full logical consequence of this 
now would be, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all use of what is God’s sole pro- 
perty — nay, that all life would have to be brought 
to iliin in sacrifice. But this w^ouM make the 
continued existence of the God-consecrated people 
impossible. Hence God has so ordained it in His 
laiv that only a portion of the property in question 
is to be exclusively hallowed to Him and thus 
withdrawn from profane use. This due [ter'Cimah), 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahweh is incontrovertibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
graciously satisfied ; and by the sacred ter€miah 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
cured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre- 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
Jahweh, or lays his hands on wdiat has already 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol- 
lowing survey to show’’ what was the special 
portion of Jahweh under all the categories above 
referred to. 

(«) Holy places, — Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space. But He contents Himself with requiring 
that a limited space be marked off and declared 
absolutely sacred. This space is the place where 
His * glory ’ dwells, and thus at the same time sup- 
plies the condition of approach to Him and of all 
kinds of ritual proceedings, (a) The latter became 
possible for the first time after the construction of 
the one legitimate sanctuary, in the form of the 
* Tent of Meeting ’ (commonly called ‘ the taber- 
nacle,’ German Stiftshiltte) at Sinai. Hence P 
nowhere speaks of the erecting of altars or the 
offering of sacrifices by the patriarelis, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the first and very 
minutely handled subject of the Sinai tic legis- 
lation (Ex 25^®- and )• The concentration of 
the cultus ht one legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12^^*) put forward as a new demand 
and which it carried through not without diiii- 
eulty, appears in P as something that is self- 
evident and needs not to be specially enjoined. 
Nor does P, like Deuteronomy, regard the unifica- 
tion of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
he more precise, after tlie building of Solomon’s 
temple], but PoS a principle that was valid from the 
very first. The tent-sanctuary erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in view^ of its whole character, nothing but i 
the Jerusalem temple projected back into the time 
of the wilderness journeyings; but there are two 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of P’s account as pure fiction. In the 
first place, even the ancient tradition (Ex 33"^^'*) 
knows of a ‘ Tent of Meeting,’ only that the latter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of but 
outside the camp. Secondly, the tent -sanctuary 
of P belongs to the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to a 
religious postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to havmonijse 
with tlie (much later, but) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a <leUcate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible bistory. Any one 
who straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that be has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the wdiole genus of literature known 
as the midrash (for it is to this realm that we 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in history, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. Tabeenaclb in vol. iv. 

The setting up of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally im;^lies that Jahweb 
means to take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His real person, yet with a representation 


of His being (cf. above, p. 639^ f., on the ‘glory 
of Jahweh’). The special seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark adytnm, of the tent (Ex 25^^). 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holies,’ which, it would 
appear from Lv 16, could be entered only by the 
high priest, and even by him only on the Great 
Day of Atonement,* comes the ‘ Holy Place,’ 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter. These two spaces are surrounded by the 
fore-court, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacrificial cultus. 
Between the fore-court, again, and the tribes of 
Israel which — three on each side — surround the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a bulwark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, which threatens witli 
destruction everything unclean tliat comes near it 
(Nu P^). 

(^) The idea of a Uriimah of the land being due to 
Jahweh as an acknowledgment that one owes the 
whole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
command to set apart 13 priestly and 35 Levitical 
cities, each with a piece of pasture -land round 
about it (Nu 35, Jos 21). The circumstance that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exclude 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due i3aid 
to Jail well. For in other instances as well \e,g. 
the thigh in meal-offerings) tlie ter'dmdh falls to 
the priests. This whole enactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, without regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. Tliis is sufficiently 
proved by the single fact that the territory of 
the twelve tribes, in each of which, in propor- 
tion to their size, a certain number of cities are 
to be set apart (Nu 35®), had long ceased to be 
i under the control of the people, and that it cannot 
be proved that in the post-exilic period such a law 
was carried out even in the ease of Judah, although 
priests and Levites may have fixed their abode by 
preference in those particular cities of Judah and 
Benjamin. In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further circumstance that several of the cities 
enumerated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (extend- 
ing each to a distance of 2000 cubits from the 
city wall) would in many instances have over- 
lapped. The late date, however, at which this 
tlieory was constructed is evident from the way in 
which the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
18“*^^* 26®-') insists that the tribe of Levi is to be 
compensated by the ofterings of the people for 
having waived its claim to a share of the land ; 
Jahweh is its portion. 

(7) A final embodiment of the idea of Jahweh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
tlie regulations about the Sabbatical year and the 
so-called great year ofjnbile (Lv 25). it is true that 
even the Book of the Covenant prescribes (Ex 23^®^-) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie fallow once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is a humanitarian', not a theocratic, one ; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not ineaiit to apply 
to all cultivated land in one and the same year. 
Deuteronomy prescribes (ch. 15) only a remission 


* The opening part of Lv 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations as to the precautions to be taken by Aaron to 
ensure his being able to enter the sanctuary without danger, 
and thus manifestly assumes the possibility of repeated 
entrances. This introductory passage was afterwards amal- 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Nu 187, 
again, implies that all priests may officiate in the Holy oi 
Holies, 
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of debts for the seventh year, again on humani- 
tarian grounds. On the other hand, Lv 2o^^‘ re- 
quires that every seven years all land shall enjoj 
absolute rest. There is no more word of Immaui- 
tarian motives: the Sabbath of the land in the 
Sabbatical year denotes a consecration of the land 
just as the weekly Sabbath signifies the consecra- 
tion of a specified shorter period of time. But 
this consecration implies once more the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have received the 
land only on revocable lease from Jahweh, the 
sole feudal owner. 

We have the express testimony of the history of 
the Maccabfean wars to the fact that the prescrip- 
tions regarding the Sabbatical year were carried 
into practice. On the other hand, Jewish tradition 
itself admits that the so-called great year of jubile, 
which fell every fiftieth year (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatical - year weeks), was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the prescriptions of 
Lv 25^^, so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total want of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
of economic relations. But the consistent theory 
of P’s legislation is indifierent to questions of 
practicability, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus implies a second fallow 
year. All this appears to P insignificant com- 
pared with the principle which here (v.^S) finds its 
most notable and clearest expression : the land 
(like every other possession), being the property of 
Jahweh, may not he sold. On the contrary, one 
man can sell to another only a certain number of 
harvests ; the price is to he proportioned to the 
number of years which have yet to elapse before 
the next jubile year, when the property spontane- 
ously falls back to the original usufructuary of it, 
the proper feudatory of Jahweh. It is significant 
that, according to v.^s^’-, the houses in a walled 
city do not pass back in the year of jubile into the 
hands of the seller. They are the handiwork of 
man, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of which Jahweh gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villages are, according 
to v.^^, a part of the landed property ; hence they 
are redeemable at any time, and pass back in the 
year of jubile to their original owner. 

(5) Rol^ Jahweh is Lord also of all time. 

Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
brings profit amounts to an encroaching upon God’s 
right of property. He permits, however, of such 
encroachment, upon condition that special portions 
of the whole time are set apart and ‘ hallowed,’ i.e. 
withdrawn from profane use, as belonging to God. 
The essential point is thus abstention from work. 
It is only in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri- 
vate meditation. On ordinary holy days it is only 
professional work that is forbidden (Lv 23'^^* 
etc. ), but on the Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is ■work of every kmd (vv,^-^^). The 
standpoint of P comes out, above all, in the motives 
he assigns for the festivals. The original agrarian 
character of these (cf. above, p. 662 ff.) still sur- 
vives — apart from the dedication of the firstling 
slieaf at the Mazzdth festival*, Lv 23®^'— only in 
the Feast of "Weeks, as the occasion when* the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven {formerly six) days of Unleavened Bread. 
Already instituted in Egypt (Ex 12i«’-), it is meant 
for ail time, in fateful remembrance of the sparing 
of Israel the night before the Exodus, when God 
smote all the nrsthorn of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive form of the celebration (the 
eating of the lamb in the houses, and the besprink- 


ling of the doorposts with its blood) could be re- 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
character of the festival ; for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Dt 16®^*) at 
the central sanctuary. In the case of the Maz^dth 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that tlie strict 
prohibition of leaven was given at the very Exodus 
itself, thereby conferring upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
"VVith the Feast of Tabernacles (now an eight days’ 
instead of a seven days’ festival), which was origin- 
ally the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same result was reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wfilderness 
journeyings. This giving up of the original motive 
of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
harvests, permits also of an exact dating of them. 
Thus the Passover falls on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, MazzOth extends from the 15th to the 21 st 
of the first' month, Tabernacles from the 15th to 
the 22nd of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 
of the firstling sheaf, which was always to he pre- 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the Mazzoth^ 
week. Of new festivals we have : the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
[otherwise the New Moon, to which such import- 
ance was attached in early times, is signalized in 
P only by a multiplication of the official offerings], 
and tiie Great Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
that tlie latter festival, which is undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocratic, 
should have become the most important and the 
holiest of all. By the way, it is only in the case 
of seven of these days (the 1st and 7 th days of 
Mazzdth ; the Feast of Weeks ; the ist, 10th, 15th, 
and 22nd days of the seventh month [but, accord- 
ing to Lv 23^ also every Sabbath]) that a * holy 
convocation ’ of the whole people is required at the 
sanctuary— a demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanctuanr, as was actually the case 
during the first perioa after the Return from the 
Exile. 

All the festivals hitherto enumerated recurred 
every year. But the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its way to a further realization 
in the setting apart, as hallowed to God, of seasons 
within larger divisions of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa- 
tion and hallowing of every seventh year as the 
close of a year- week, and of the fiftieth year after 
the termination of a cycle of seven year-weeks. 
The celebration of these is based upon a renuncia- 
tion of the use of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of sacred time is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred space^ we have already (p. 717^) 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jubile. 

(c) The consecrated character of all members of 
the people ; ^ holy persons^ in the narrower sense 
{Priests and Levites).—{a) The fact that Jahweh l)y 
mighty acts ‘ redeemed ’ the people from the bond- 
age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 
Jahweh alone (Lv 25^^*®®); and henceforward it 
was to be a people consecrated to Him, and thus 
—in harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stain — an absolutely pure people. This idea 
finds expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
act of circumcision, and on the other in the numer- 
ous regulations about cleanness (cf. especially Lv 
11-15), which furnish instructions as to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to avoid defilement, and as to 
the atoning acts necessary when Levitical purity 
has been lost. In so far as these acts consist of 
sacrificial transactions, we shall have to speak of 
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tliem more fully below in connexion with the sub- 
ject of sacrifice. But, besides these, we have to 
do here with the command to consecrate to God 
all the male firstborn (and therewith all the fur- 
thei offspring of the same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by a prescribed per- 
formance from the condition of forfeiture to the 
Deity (Ex 13^* Nu 18^®), The same object is 

aimed at in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
a shekel from every adult Israelite as a protective 
* covering’ of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people (Ex 30^^^- )• J^or this last 
is, as it were, an encroaching upon Jahweh’s sphere 
of sovereignty ,* hence an express acknowledgment 
of His sole claim to the life of all persons is neces- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Heb. 
*123 ‘covering,’ ‘atonement’), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Lv 25^®^*) that Israelites, who from any cause 
have become bondmen, are not to be regarded and 
treated as real slaves, although in the Book of the 
Covenant^ (Ex 2 P®'*) and even in Deuteronomy 
( 15 i 2 ff.) ig treated as quite possible. On the 

contrary, P demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings dr 
tCshahhim (Lv 25^®), and in any case are to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(jS) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to God 
finds expression in the organization of the priest- 
hood, Properly speaking, all male Israelites ought 
to discharge priestly functions, and thereby tes- 
tify their willing devotion to God. But for this 
an indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot possibly be maintained by every 
man amidst the duties of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has arranged for a permanent representa- 
tion * of the people, in the form of the hereditary 
priesthood entrusted to Aaron and his sons. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the ‘ sons of 
Zadok,’ demanded by Ezekiel (see above, p. 705*), 
was impossible for P for the reason that his whole 
legislation dates from Moses, and thus long before 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the priesthood from Aaron made it 
possible to recognize the priestly rights of certain 
non-Zadokite families. f But, in the main, P’s 
‘ sons of Aaron ’ are just the Zadokites. 

In order to be able to approach God and present 
Israel’s offerings to Him without danger, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all defile- 
ment. In particular, they are not to incur defile- 
ment from any dead body (Lv 2H®’*), except in 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmarried sister, or one’s 
own child. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from priestly functions, for one thus 
affected would ‘desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh’ (v.^®). But the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward purity apply to the high 
priest, in whose person the idea of a personal 
representation of the holy people roaches its ! 
climax. He may not defile himself with any 

* It needs no argument to show that the parallel it was once 
customary to draw between the QT and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the priesthood is quite a mistaken one. According 
to the latter, the priest acts the part of Cod over against the 
people, and hence in Cod’s name gives absolution and imparts 
blessing. On the other hand, in P the high priest is nothing 
more than a representative — highly exalted and dignified, 
indeed— -of the God - consecrated people. He represents it 
before God in every regard (see below). Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his part involves the whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing of Jahweh, again, the high priest, like the other 
priests, cannot impart this of himself, but must supplicate it of 
God (cf. Nu especially v.27). 

t These have their genealogy traced not to Eleazar but to 
Ithamar, another son of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 
head of a family is named in Ear 8^ as a descendant of Ithamar, 
namely DanieL 

dead body, even tliat of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuary at all, that he may not 
(by contact with what is profane) ‘ desecrate the 
sanctuary of his God.’ Moreover, his very cloth- 
ing shows (Ex 28‘^^*) by various symbols that he 
represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
people but also their kingly dignity. He Avears 
a robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden diadem 
inscribed ‘ Holy to Jahweh,’ and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate are the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic chief priest, who is an 
official of the king, Ave have noAv the sovereign, 
hereditary high priest. At his death the claim 
of the avenger of blood upon the life of the man- 
slayer lapses (Nu 35-®). This means simply that 

Avith the supreme head of the State ends the 
period of political life Avhich began with his entry 
upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according to the theory which 
represents him alone as anointed (Ex 29’ ; cf. Lv 

43 . 5 , 16 gi 2 < anointed priest,’ * Lv 21^ * the 

consecration of the anointing oil of his God rests 
upon him ’) is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
Avhich makes ^1 priests anointed, the thought is 
probably the ancient one (cf. above, p. 659^ f.) of an 
imparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint- 
ing (Ex 40^® ; on the other hand, in 29^^ and 30®*^ 
the sprinkling of the priests’ garments with anoint- 
ing oil seems to be distinguished from the pouring 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 29’). 

( 7 ) As to the LeviteSi it is a very general error to 
regard them as priests of a lower grade, the rank and 
file, as it were, of the ‘ priestly tribe ’ of Levi, from 
Avhich the priests proper, Avith the high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special branch. But this is 
by no means the intention of P. The circumstance 
that it is from the tribe of Levi that the Levites 
are taken, is due to a Divine arrangement equally 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi ; it 
is not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 

On the contrary, the Levites are a selection fro7n 
the people to represent them in connexion with the 
lower offices of the cultus. These offices ought to 
be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
more precise, by the firstborn who are consecrated 
to God. But here, again, the unavoidable absence 
of constant purity would have rendered such ser- 
vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
be kept from all contact with profane life. Hence, 
according to Nu 3^^*, each of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the firstborn Avas 22,273, the extra 273 
of the latter had to be specially redeemed from 
their obligation by a further payment of five 
shekels each. In this requirement P’s real view 
of the character of the Levites finds very clear 
expression. They are a ‘ gift ’ of the people to the 
priests (Nu 3^ etc.), to minister to the latter. 
According to Nu they are, like all ‘wave- 

offerings,’ assigned to Jahweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Israelites ; they are 
‘waved’ [ie., probably, led hither and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and foi-Avards in 
the hands, like other sacrificial gifts] by Aaron 
before JaliAveh, and then fall, like all heave- and 
Avave - offerings, to the i)riests as their property. 
Their installation is not spoken of, as in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu 8 ®^* In view of all 

this, we cannot speak of any priestly seroice 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, according to Nu 

*The title so familiar to us, ‘high (lit. ‘great,’ 
appears in Lv m the form ‘the priest who is greater than 

his brethren,’ while in Ezr 7*^ we have * the priest Iwho is] the 
head.’ 
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4’^, they are not to touch the sacred vessels upon 
pain of death, but to carry them only after they 
have been carefully covered up by the priests. It 
is true, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to come nearer to the sanctu- 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of God (cf. above, p. 717). 

(5) We have already (p. 658*^1) noted how even 
P recognizes also a kind of lay priesthood in the 
shape of the Nazirate undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

{d) The halloioed character of all 'property , — 
This principle finds expression partly in the 
ancestral custom of oftering the firstfruits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu 18^^®'*), and partly in 
a number of sacrificial transactions. Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it is only when 
He has received Hi’s portion that the rest is hal- 
lowed and given over freely to the use of man. 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is included also 
the tenth paid in early times to the king, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (14^-^'*), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assigned to the Levites as a 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 

(a) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetic period, by 
far the most important place among gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly possessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify his gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only point of view. On the contrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, wdiose presence in sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a consciousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
'■he authors of P. The idea of the sacral com- 
munion (cf. above, p. 661 if.) still continues to find 
expression in the employment of blood, as the most 
important part of all sacrificial transactions ; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to God in proportion to the importance and holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
offering and the burnt-offering is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv 1®* 3^) ; whereas of the blood 

of the sin-offering the priest has to sprinkle a por- 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, to smear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of incense, and to 
pour the rest upon the ground beside the altar of 
burnt-off'ering (Lv ^), On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the guilt-offering is actu- 
ally^ brouglit by the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies, and sprinkled upon and before the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv But even the idea of 

the offering of food still plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a less prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from such facts as that — apart of course from in- 
cense— it is only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and indeed— as befits the holiness of God 
—only clean and unblemished animals ; that every 
sacrifice must be seasoned with salt (the meal- 
offering with oil) ; and, above all, that every com- 
plete^ sacrifice includes not only flesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a fooioffering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

But in all this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the history of religion, namely this: wherein 
yonsists^ meordmg to P, the efficacy of sacrifice f 
Is it effectual simply ex opere operate, ot do other, 
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specifically religious, points of view come into con- 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called s^mtkhdh (np’pp) or laying on of hands, 
and of the significance of the blood in the sacri- 
ficial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the offerer 
has to take his stand before the door of the 
sanctuary and his hand upon the head cf the 
victim (Lv D, here of the burnt-offering, with ihe 
addition ‘ so shall it be accepted for him and pro- 
cure atonement for him ’ ; 3’^* of the peace- 
offering ; 4'^* of the sin-offering). What is 

the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 
upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sacrificial ritual? It was natural to think of a 
transference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Lv 16’-^^’‘. There the high priest 
laj^'S both hands on the head of the so-called ‘scape- 
goat’ (see art. AzAZELin vol. i.), confesses over him 
all the transgressions of Israel, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people’s guilt, into the wilder- 
ness. Beyond doubt, the laying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 
‘ scape-goat ’ is no sacrificial victim, and hence the 
whole parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain- 
ing the ritual of sacrifice. Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised' also with peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur- 
poses, as -well as in connexion with the consecra- 
tion of the Levites (Nu S^*-’). The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permits of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands is an act w^hereby a 
renunciation of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice [or, in the case of the 
Levites, with a view to perpetual service in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the manmnissio of Eoman law is quite appro- 
priate."^ , 

It is another question whether — quite apart from 
the meaning of the np'pip— there may not have been 
present, at least in the guilt-offering, the idea of a 
surrender of the life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life— in other Avords, the inflicting 
of a penalty upon the victim, and thereby accom- 
plishing a satisf actio vicaria. This view has been 
maintained all tlie more positively, because in the 
New Testament the sacriticial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times looked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Lv 17^^ it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the blood, and that God has 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom- 
plish propitiation, for ‘the blood atones through 
the life [contained in it].’ Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the victim is 
a substitute for that of the sinner. But this con- 
clusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded as laden with guilt and curse, 
and hence as unclean, whereas in reality it is 

* Volz (art. ‘Die Handauflegung beim Opfer‘ in ZATW, 1901, 
p. 93 ff.) protests against the idea of the manumissio, and re- 
fuses to separate the n;3'pp of sacrifice from that of blessing’ and 
of installation in office (Nu 27^8- 23, Dt 349). What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying; of a substance from one party to another-— 
in the case of the ■sin-oft’ering, the conveying of sin, uncleanness, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. But how then could the 
flesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holi/, and been 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place (Lv6i8f>)- 
Volz meets this objection by supposing that the sin-offering was 
meant originally not for Jahweh but for demons hostile to man, 
and that the np'pp was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as well. On the other hand, Matthes (art. 
‘ Der Suhnegedanke bei den Sundopfern’ in ZATW, 1903, p. 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different kinds 
of hand -imposition. Bertholetis proposal (Com. on Lv H) to 
start from Lv 24i4 and to explain the np'pp of sacrifice as the 
‘ establishing of a solidarity between offerer and offering,’ comes 
in the end to the same thing as the manumissio interpretation, 
only that, according to Bertholet, the fundamenU.1 notion of 
the oommunio \s meant here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of all this, in the mind of P there could 
be no other answer to the question as to the efficacy 
of sacrifice, but simply this : God has connected 
the accomi)lishment of atonement with the obedient 
discharge of the sacrificial prescriptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to perform the 
atoning usages, is forgiven (Lv 42 ®* si. 35 
The ritual, especially the prescribed presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but is not yet exactly synony- 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, the for- 
giveness of sin flows from the grace of God exactly 
as in the Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that may be dispensed 
with, provided the true penitent ^ disposition is 
present, whereas, according to P, it is imperatively 
required that this disposition be accompanied by 
its outward manifestation in the shape of an offer- 
ing. Even from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the difierence between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
According to the prophets (cf. above, p.^ 689^), God 
Himself covers the sin, i.e. He declares it invisible, 
so that the sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the covers the 

person of the sinner by means of presenting the 
blood [only in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloody offering, Lv 5^^^’*], so as to shield him 
from the destroying holiness of God. 

The circumstance that the process of atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerful after- 
influence of primitive sacrificial usages, in which 
tlie sprinkling of the blood had a different significa- 
tion. The latter is no lon^’er in the mind of P ; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man can offer. At most, we might hold 
that P has still the idea of a symbolical (not real) 
satisfaction or, in other words, the notion that, 
through the offering of the life of the animal, sym- 
holiccd expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strictly speaking, the sinner’s own life is for- 
feit to God. But the main idea continues to be, 
as already noted, this : ‘ thou shalt procure atone- 
ment in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 

(j3) The technical questions connected^ with the 
sacrifices may here be passed by. Their various 
degrees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
are combined, (i.) The first place is always held 
by the propitiatory offerings, which include two 
species : the sin - offering (nK’^a) and the guilt- 
qffering (c^x). The difference between the two is 
not very easy to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv 4f. Both are presented even in 
tlie case of unintentional and even unconscious 
offences ; but the guilt-offering (Lv has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uncon- 
sciously (vv.^®*^'^) or consciously (v.^®^* [6^^^-]) inter- 
fered ^^u.th the property of another, whether God or 
one’s neigiiboiir. The guilt-offeiing (in the shape of 
a ram without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
additional fifth of its value. Of sin-offerings the 
holiest and most important are naturally those 
presented on the Great Bay of Atonement (Lv 16), 
when the blood of the victims is brought by the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies, and thus into 
the immediate presence of the Bivine form of 
manifestation whose seat is the _sacred Ark. It 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
P introduces, along with the customary atoning 
medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps veiy ancient, 
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form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 
‘ goat for ' Azazel ’ with the sins of the people by 
the high priest, and the sending of this goat away 
to 'Azazel into the wilderness. The interpretation 
of the name ^Azazel is disputed ; it may mean either 
‘the apostate’ or ‘the one who takes away [sin] ’ 

Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
being must be intended, for in v.^^* he is expressly 
opposed to Jahweh ; and it is equally clear that he 

is thought of as an unclean demon dwelling in the j 

desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell ' 1 

there?). The sending away of the goat to him is I 

simply an act symbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacred God -consecrated soil from sin and guilt (cf. 
the precisely similar example of a symbolical re- 
moval of uncleanness in Lv 14®®) ; sin and guilt are 

sent off into the unclean wilderness to the demon j 

with whose character they correspond. It would I 

be quite wrong to discover in P’s recognition of 

'Azazel any tendency to dualistic conceptions. I 

‘Azazel is not a power hostile to Jahweh, a power ' 

to be in any way compared with Him, but simply 

a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 

the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 

almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 

further, art. Azazel in vol. i.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that P regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectual only in the case 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nu 15*'^^®'*, where in 
point of fact a distinction is expressly drawn be- 
tween unwitting offences and those that are com- 
mitted ‘ with a [defiant] high hand.’ It is only for ; 

the first of these that the propitiatory usages have 
efficacy. The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jahweh, and is to be out off 
without pity (v.®^^^-)* 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
1522 ff.)^ ig impossible to regard it as the 

meaning of P everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? 

But such a reflexion as this was unneeded. The 
offences enumerated in Lv [Eng. 6^] as calling 
for guilt-offerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins. It may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-exilic theocracy the 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii. ) A stage lower than the propitiatory offerings 

* The result of such an assumption would be that Che notion 
of atonement (and, forgiveness of sins) is not really taken into 
consideration at all by P. This conclusion is drawn by A. 

Eitschl (Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, ii. 8 | 

[1889] 68 ff., 184 ff.), according to whom the ‘covering’ 

pdrd) needed was not against the wrath of God on the sinner, , 

but against the destroying majesty (holiness) of God, to which 
man, owing to his oreaturely weakness, could not otherwise 

draw near. The procuring of the kappdrU [Ritschl would prefer | 

to see the term ‘ atonement’ avoided here] is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al- 
ways implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible. But, quite 

apart from the oft-recurring (Lv 420 - etc.) formula ‘ and he 1 

shall be forgiven [after the atoning acts have been performed],’ 
the theory of Ritschl is shattered by the fact that the ‘ cover- 
ing ’ of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later trans- 
formation given to the prophetic formula, according to which 
God covers the guilt. In both cases the point is that the guilt 
is to be declared powerless— in other words, it is an atoninjg act 
that is in view. Of., further, on the whole question, A. Cave, 

The Scriptural Doctmie of Sacrifice and Atonement^ Edin- 
burgh, 1890 ; A. Schmoller, ‘ Das Wesen der Suhne in der alttest. 

Opferthora ’ (SKj 1891, p. 205 ff.). Stade’s definition (Geschiohte 
UraeUn ii. 57), ‘Atonement means reconsecration or restoring, 
by means of rites, a sacred character that has been lost,’ while 
it is quite applicable to a great many cases, needs, in view of 
what Is said above, to be enlarged. 
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stands the burnt-offering {n)v) or Avhole-offering 
But, as wholly belonging to Jaliweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal- 
offering. At one time presented also as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, it has in P the significance of 
a general ‘ adoration offering,’ a testimony to the 
normal relation between Jahweh and the people. 
Hence it has its place after the propitiatory offer- 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even nnpreceded by propitiatory offerings, 
the burnt-offering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to liim. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called or ‘ continual ’ offering, i,e, the 
offering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-offering and drink-offering 
(Ex 29^'^^*, Nu Gn the Sabbath (v.®*') and 

still more at the New Moon this regular 

offering undergoes material enlargement. 

(iii.) A third species of offering meets us in the 
meed-offerings Lv 3. of which the fat is 
burned, the blood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
‘ waved ’ * and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called Ur^dmah) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the offerers. A special branch 
of the shUdmhn is supplied by the ‘ thanksgiving 
offerings’ of Lv But to P all sheldmim- 

offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh {i.e. the 
riests) alone, but are meant to be consumed also 
y the laity — ^in other words, are destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal-offering 1^ P as compared with the place it 
still holds in Deuteronomy (cf. above, p. 661) is 
explained by the completely changed conception of 
the cultus which had alreafybeen produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel etc.). The private 

cultus that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous sacrificial meal, has now been 
displaced by the official cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests t in the name | 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic community. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests’ Code, that when the temple square 
w^as stormed by Pompey the priests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar ; and that 
during the siege by Titus the daily burnt-offering 
was continued morning and evening even after the 
city had long been brought to the extreme of 
famine. 

We pass over all further prescriptions regarding 
festal offerings and freewill services, and content 
ourselves with noting the fact that all directions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one aim of realizing the idea 
of a God-consecrated people, the fact of its absolute 
dependence npon Him, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian J influences may have co-operated; 

* Tiiis waving (lit. * swin^ng ’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, according to what is surely the right interpretation, a 
moving backwards and forwards in the hands, the priest making 
a's if he would cast the offering into the altar flame, but ending 
by taking it back as food assi^ed by God to the priests. A 
different explanation is given oy Philo (in a fragment of his 
treatise de VictimiSy edited by Wendland in 1891), who holds 
that the waving of the offering consisted in holding it up to- 
wards heaven. I 

t According to the list of offerings in Nu 28 f., the number of 
sacrifices amounts yearly to 116 young bullocks, 1100 
lambs, 88 rams, and 82 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer- 
ings pertaining to them. 

I On this point cf. especially P. Haupt, ‘The Origin of the 
Mosaic Ceremonial ’ in John Mophi/ns Xfniversity OwauJUj/fy xix. 
No. 145 (Baltimore, 1900), in which a Babylonian origin is 
claimed even for n'lS, and and the same 

author’s art * Babylonian Etemeuts in the Levitic Bitual ' in 

Jottm. JWt. XIX, i. 66ff. 


but in any case these are so incorporated with, 
nay even sul)ordinated to, the theocratic funda- 
mental ideas, tliat tliey are no longer felt to be a 
foreign element, hence requiring to be considered 
less from the standpoint of Biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to ans-vver 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, and 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realizing it ? 

In dealing with these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
reasons that are readily intelligible, is often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents the close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people— certainly of all who accepted the 
future hope. It did not appear to P to be neces- 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of tlie Decalogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of a %vhole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkable fashion with ritual prescriptions (cf. e,g. 
Xqsflf.ifl. 2if. 23tF. 27f.)^ and the way in which humani- 
tarian prescriptions, like those contained in 

are based upon the motive of the fear of God (see 
especially ^lore than once vividly recalls 

Deuteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (vv.^®* ®®), and to absolute honesty in busi- 
ness and uprightness of life (vv.^^* ^®). Besides, 

contains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the ger* but a command to love him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it cannot he 
disputed that the concept ‘neighbour’ in 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst other instances, this comes out clearly in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves: the 
heathen and even settlers in Israel may be pur- 
chased. as slaves and bequeathed as such to one’s 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 25^^*)- 
Everything of heathen origin is eo ipso unclean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recognizes no consideration or equal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to he completely forgotten. 

But, if we cannot thus speak of moral^ duties 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, Gn 9f *, cand the 
above-mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
g'cHm, Lv 19^**)» it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fulfilment of 
specially ethical demands, but he places along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the cnltus— 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. ^ Here, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before^ him the 
realizing of the system sketched by Ezekiel. The 
aim to which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecrated people ; 

♦ By the here is evidently to he imderstood not a heathen 
but an Israelite of another trfhe or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel and become completely incorporate 
therewith ; cl, on this controverted question, Bertholet, Du 
Stellumg der Israeliten und der Juden zu den FrewMn^ Frei- 
burg, 1896. 
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but this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
of the prophets, by circumcision of the heart, but 
by means of all the countless purifying and aton- 
ing acts prescribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (cf. especially Lv 12 and 15). Neglect of these 
rules — even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
neglect — involves the same degree of culpability as 
a mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep- 
tion come out, above all, in the ritual, of the Great 
Day of Atonement. The solemn propitiation made j 
by Aaron with the goat of the people (Lv 16^®^*) is I 
intended, properly peaking, not for the people 
themselves but for the inner sanctuary, 

the Tent of Meeting and the altar — in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on behalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as the most important 
feature in the ritual of tlie Great Day of Atonement. 

It can occasion no surprise that very depreciatory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
his exclusiveness towards foreigners and his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The gulf between tne religion oi the 
Prophets—above all, of Deutero-Isaiah — and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been described as one that 
cannot be bridged. That there is, in fact, a deep 
gulf between the two, and that this shows itself in 
P in the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths that need 
be denied all the less, seeing that the teaching of 
Jesus certainly attached itsmf to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet, if we would do justice to P, there 
are two things that must not be forgotten. In I 
the first place, even his system did not exclude the | 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
will as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in it a means of joy and edifica- 
tion.* Many passages in the Psalms (1^ 19®^*, and 
almost the whole of Ps 119) testify to this rejoicing 
of the heart in God’s law. The period of painful 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israel was seriously endangered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was thought then 
that the anger of God could be appeased only % 
the strictest, most literal fulfilment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on. 
But the heavy burden of the Law was increased, 
above all,f by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Sinai downwards, the casuistry developed 
in Pharisaic circles, with its endless particular 
rules, which kept the Israelite who was loyal to 
the Law in momentary anxiety lest he had in any 
way incurred defilement and consequently heinous 
guilt. 

But, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
spite of its inferiority to the religion of the Pro- 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the history of the religion of Israel 
as a whole. Experience had taught that the gTeat 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine psedagogic 
method — the discipline of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every- 
thing creaturely, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the need of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
prescribed means of propitiation. In short, the 
Law proved a Tratdaycxjybs ds Xpicrrdv (Gal 3^) not 
only in. the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining to righteousness 
before God by the works of the Law, but also 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- 
* Of. Gumlrel, Ausgew&Mte Gottangen, 1904, p. 22ff. 
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mission to the will of God and therewith sincere 
piety. And what an intensely religious life might 
be developed alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religious 
Lyric and Elegiac poetry, and the remnants of the 
so-called Hohhmah or Wisdom literature. 

IX. The religious Lyric and Elegiac poetry 
(Books of Psalms and Lamentations). 

If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, nay 
partially wrong, idea of the power exercised by the 
Prophetic religion would have been inevitable. 
But, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Psalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profounder judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a wonaerful 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that onr verdict must be that there is prac- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was called up by the complete equal- 
izing of ritual obligations with specially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity ; nay, testi* 
monies are not wanting to an express repudiation 
of sacrifice (see above, p. 686^), Le. of what is to 
P the most important element in the cultns. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article Lamentations 
in vol. iii., and Psalms in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relics of pre-exilic religious poetry, hut in that 
form in which the book now lies before us it is a 
work of the post-exilic period * and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of content®, be treated with- 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
sistent witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilic 
Israel. 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be regarded as the speaking subject (* das 
hetende Ich') in the Psalms, t must undoubtedly, 
with Olshausen, Eeuss, Cheyne, et al.y be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called collective 
subject, as against the almost uniformly individual 
interpretation of Ewald, Hnpfeld, Duhm, et aL 
Eeuss in particular has rightly argued that the 
endless complaints against cruel foes and perse- 
cutors can be felt to be intelligible and justified, 

* What appears to the present writer the most probable view 
of the case is as follows. The oldest collection, Ps 3-41, was 
already formed in the time of Ezra ; then, say towards the close 
of the Persian period, a second collection, made up of further 
(alleged) Davidic psalms (61-71), songs of contemporaries of 
David (42-49. 60. 72. 73-83), and a supplementary collection 
(84-89). The third collection (90-160) can scarcely have origin- 
ated before the founding of the Hasmonsean dynasty by Simon 
(B.C. 142 ff.). Psalms 1 and 2 were probably first prefixed by the 
final redactor of the whole Psalter, as a very appropriate pro- 
logue. 

As to the Book of Lamentations, it may suffice to remark that 
the oldest components (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction of Jerusalem in 687, whereas 
ch. 6 may belong to the 6th cent., ch. 1 to the 6th, but ch. 3 as 
late as the 3rd cent, b.c. 

t On this controverted question, ct. R, Smend, art ‘Ueber 
das Ich der Psalmen* in ZATW^ 1888 p. 49 ff. [where the idea 
of the collective subject is almost consistently carried through] ; 
J. Z. Schuurmans Stekhoven, ZATW^ 1889, p. 131 ff. [a partial 
modification of Smend^s view]; G, Beer, Individual^ und 
Gemeindepsdlmenf Marburg, 1894; F. Coblenz, Ueber das 
hetende Ich in den Psalmm, Frankfurt, 1897 ; H. Roy, Pie 
Volksgemeinde und die Gemeinde der Frommen <m Psalter, 
Gnadenfeld, 1897 ; D. Leimdbrfer, Das Psalter • ego in denlch- 
Psalmen, 1897 ; Engert, Per hetende Gereahte der Psalm en, 
Wurzburg, 1902. The last six of these insist with more or less 
emphasis that it is not the actual people that is to be looked on 
as the * hetende Ich* but only the godly portion, which pines 
under the oppression of the enemy and prays and hopes for 
deliverance. They point out, further, that (altogether apart 
from psalms which are absolutely individual in their reference) 
even the psalms which represent the community, although 
spoken in the name of the latter, were primarily the work of a 
particular individual. 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is reduced by heathen 
oppressors "and by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, be altogether an un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject— the godly 
community. On the contrary, for the proper ap- 
preciation of the Psalter, it is of the very highest 
importance to note that ‘individualism ’ in religion, 
for which the way was paved especially by Jere- 
miah, already has clear expression given to it in 
many ways in this very book.* The numerous 
witnesses* to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nations. 

1. Conception of God. — {a) As in exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, the conception of God is seen in 
the Psalms occupying a height which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few points. The soiity of JahTveh (18^*^), the 
impossibility of comparing Him with any other 
being, the utter nothingness of idols (115‘^^*)j are to 
the psalmists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (24^* 74^®^* 95“* 1042^*, and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(33®* ®), He is at the same time also the absolute 
Euler of the whole 467* s®^* 47‘^^- 65®«** 66^ 82® 
103^® IIS'^). He glorifies Himself continually in 
inanimate nature (S^^* 19^®* ; in 29^^* by the 
majesty of His thunder) ; hence it is summoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (148^®*). 
Above all, wonderful appears His condescension 
to^ man, who by himself is so weak ; He has con- 
stituted him only a little short of the natm'e of 
Divine beings (8®“*, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
l27fr.) 'ppq fQj. creatures is evi- 

dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
dogmatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as a preserving and governing, or even thought of 
as a continued working of laws of nature once 
established ; but consists in ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(65WF. io 413'^‘* 27f. I45i6f. i478f.). 

(&) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
\vhich in itself is absolutely without limits, which 
might be discovered, would be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (11*^ 14^ 20^ and 
very often). But this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if it w^as to escape 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. Th e 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as God’s abode 
and the starting-point of His ‘action {20^ 50^ 68^^ 
etc. ) does not, as we have already had occasion to 
explain, contradict in the least the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of His revealed presence, which is ‘not identical 
with His most essential being. The magnificent 
description of the tlieophany in Ps 18®®^*, where 
God mounts the cherub and thus flies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic licence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in 68^®. 

(c) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 
theologtmenon with which we have already (above, 

B G84’’) made acquaintance in Dt 4^® as well as in 
n 10 (see above, p. 714*^). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods {h^ni ^Uohim or, shortly, ^UoMm 
or ^eltm ‘ gods ’ ; even bM ’eloMm does not mean 
‘ sons of gods,’ but ‘ those who belong to the cate- 
gory of ^elohim ’), wdio, either independently, 

* Ci the articles of Sellin on ‘ Das Subject der altisraelitischen 
Relig-ion ’ in Nem JciroMiehe JZaiUchrifL iv. (1893) Heft 6, and 
7. (1895) Heft 4. 


although commissioned by Jab web, rule over the 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt 41®*), 
or under the iegis of Jahweh take their part as a 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the d’");?' or ‘princes’ of,Dn 10, but also the 
[so read for the corrupt d,^n*] of Ps 58® and the 
D’r?% of 82^*® [v.®^ u? ‘sons of the highest’]. 
In both passages the injustice and. partiality of 
their rule are complained of, — alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples, — 
and in 82'^ they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of exjilainmg these as human 

judges ; to ‘ die like men ’ is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. ^ Now, even 
although it cannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-eff ect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jahwism that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henotheism or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The same complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen mj/thologumena with Jahwism is met 
with also in 74^®^- and 104®®, with their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan ; and in with 

its crushing of Ealiab.f 

These same under -gods of Ps 58 and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the of 86® 95® 
9g4 977. 9 1355 i3gi of 291 and 89^, 

over whom Jahweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
i tinguished from them, we have in 103®®^* 148® the 
angels lit. ‘messengers’), who surround 

the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to protect him (34® 
35®^*, both times ‘ the angel of Jahweh,’ but cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self -manifestation 
of Jahweh [of. above, p. 639^] ; 9P^®^*). The idea of 
a heavenly council includes also ‘ the holy ones ’ 
{i.e., as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 89’^*. The angels, again, who bring mis- 
fortune (78^®), being sent by God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, hut 
are simply ‘ angels of evils ’ (d'j;-) i.e. such as 
are sent by God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(d) The so-called attribides of God, or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which His one being 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of inetapliysical speculation, but are always 
put forward only with a specifically religious in- 
terest — at one time for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
His people (90^^* '^). His Omnipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in the directing of his- 
tory (115® 135®). His Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all created things in its true light : 
heaven and earth shall decay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but lie Himself remains un- 
changeably the same (102®®®*). His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all, in the work of crea- 
tion (104®^), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (92® 
ISO^"^^*). His Omniscience extends to every action, 
however trifling, and every thought of man (139^®*) 
— a salutary warning to him ; for even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7^®^®^ 44®®(®b). 
And when it is said in 139®** that He takes cog- 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 

* Thie same idea is certainly present when we read of the 
fixing of the bounds of the peoples according to the number oi 
the 32S, reading, with the LXX, 

for the hn-p: of MT). 

t Of. above, p.‘ 670b f. 
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fche span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question are written in His book, 
this is certainly to be understood not in the sense 
of a rigid predestination, but only as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwart the will of God. Similarly, His Omni- 
presence (139’'^*) is described not (pantheisticaily) 
as that of His substance, but of His knowledge 
and His power, in order to check at the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per- 
fection comes to view in His horror of sin 
His Eighteousness in His attitude not only to His 
own people (7^^ IF 33^ etc.) but to heathen nations 
as well (9®). But, naturally, the largest space is 
occupied in the psalmists’ descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Grace and Compassion, His Long- 
suiiering and Truth (86^® 103^^^* 36®*®). In His 
Goodness all liis creatures may take comfort (33®<“^ 
145®^*) ; but, above all, He shows Himself ‘ the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of tiie 
widow ’ (68® 146®). It is noteworthy that, apart 

from this application of the name ‘ Father,’ the 
idea of the Fatherly love of God, which forms the 
central point of the NT conception of God, meets 
us only once more (Ps 103^®), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to speak of its being 
manifestly restricted to Israel — another of the 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. 

2. Anthropology outside the sphere of Jahioism 
proper. — In the judgments passed in the Book of 
Psalms on the purely human, we find, side by side 
with panegyrics on the lofty pre-eminence of man 
in his lordship over creation (S'^®’*, see above, p. 
724^), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of everything human (33^®^* 62^® 103^^®^* ; 
144“^ ‘ Man is like a breath, his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away ’). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (146®^*). And when the life 
— all too short —comes to an end (39®®* 90^®* ^^), 
dark SM'ol (see above, p. 66Sf. ) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him off finally from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of God (6® 30^® 88^^®* 115^'^). 
None can escape this fate (89^®). It is true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave only a short step to the conviction 
that true fellowship with God must of necessity he 
enduring and extend beyond the present life;* 
hut this step is never definitely taken. Only as a 
* stranger and a sojourner’ does man continue with 
God during his earthly walk (39^9®!**), at death 
the bond of connexion is severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith in the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
immortality, it could produce fruits of such intense 
religiousness as we find in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope oi a con- 
tinued existence, will have to he discussed when we 
come to speak of the eschatological expectations. 

The physical weakness of man finds its analogue 
in his moral weakness. When in Ps 5F<®) the latter 
IS traced back to his generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
.that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. 

♦Thus B. H. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critical 
Sistory of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel^ in Judaism, 
md in Christianity, London and New York, 1899) discovers 
(n Ps 49. 78, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
immortality doctrine— an individual eschatology which finally 
{according to ch; 8) combined with the popular eschatology 
bo form the doctrine of the resurrection (cf. below, p. 728^ note ; 
and the later article of Charles, ‘ The Rise and Development in 
Xnrael of Belief in a Future Life,* FicposUor. Jan. 1908, p. 49 ff.). 


The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung from 
sinners, necessarily carries within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinful inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can he 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the faintest reference to an im- 
putation of Adam’s guilt— the very kernel of the 
dogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Nature and histoiy of the Theocracy. — The 
idea of an election of Israel to be God’s own people 
is firmly held also by the Psalmists (33^® 74^ 13o^), 
and it cannot be doubted that here again this 
conviction carried with it the serious danger of 
national conceit and a mischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples — a danger which 
threatened to stifle completely the existence of 
those great thoughts of Beutero-Isaiah regarding 
a missionary vocation of Israel to all the heatlien. 

It is true that this conceit was materially dimin- 
ished by the honourable confession that Israel 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the great acts of Jahweh in 
connexion with tlie deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (77^®^* 7S‘^* ^^®* 106'®*). It is the well- 
deserved anger of God that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (La 2^^* ‘^^^* 4^^, Ps 22^®“*, and numerous 
other passages). Israel heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jahweh repeated from the days of old (La 
2^^), but allowed herself to be deceived by false 
prophets and priests (La 2^^ 4‘®). But in spite of 
all this the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
105® IIF) ; and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Him the day must come when all 
the comforting promises of days gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 3-*®-). The principal expectations 
attached .to the tlieocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions, — There are a 
great many passages in the Psalms, in which 
touching and powerful expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahweh’s 
gracious presence, and to longing after the beauti- 
ful service conducted there (5® 26® 27^ 43^^* 65® 84^^* 
116^®^* 122^®*). But it would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of tliis longing in 
joy in the cultus in the narrower sense, i.e. in the 
sacrificial performances. Against such a supposi- 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (20^ 54® 66^®®'* ; in 14F it 
is only symbolical sacrifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psalms passages in wduch the necessity of 
sacrifice and its aceeptableness to God are repudi- 
ated in the most unqualified terms, and not with- 
out a touch of sarcasm (40’’ 50®“"* 5F® 69®^ ; see more 
fully, above, p. 686*"). We must hold then that the 
piety of the psalmists occupies in general a higher ' 
level than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple- was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the feelings : the festal processions, 
the prayers and benedictions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singing (to wliicb last the greatest care seems 
from all accounts to have been given). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (not very 
frequent) praise of the Law (1- 19® f^)®^*) is probably 
every wliere intended for the specifically moral (so 
quite clearly in 19^®^*) commands and not for the 
Ceremonial Law. Even the endless utterances— 
mostly of quite a general character — in Ps 119 as 
to the value and efficacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv.*'*®®* ^®®) that what they have 
in view is the moral content of the Law. 

5. The character of the religion of the Fsalms,^ 
If B,8ine gttd non of all true religion is a sincere 
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confession of sin, then the religion of the psalmists 
has undoubtedly a firm basis. In addition to the 
ready admission of tlie general guilt of the people, 
of which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impossibility of all attempts 
of one's own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (38*^ 
1432, La 1®* 8. 14. 18. 22 339£F. 46 516)^ as well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Ps 19^® GO®) 
and sins of youth (25'^), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast of one’s minute observance of 
the Law (17® even to complain 

tliat God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people ]^q legs surprising, and quite 

opposed to the usual language of the Book of 
Lamentations, is the complaint of La 5’ ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their guilt.’ 

More than once w'e meet with an almost evan- 
gelical perception in what is said about the forgive- 
ness of sin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (Ko 4®^*’-) in using Ps 32^^* as a Scripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
wdth God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that God in His grace does not 
impute guilt (cf. also Ps 103^^*, esp. ¥.8®"-)* 

To those, again, who are ever mindful of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are ‘ of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit,’ Jahweh is near (34^^ 51 
and creates in them — for an actual new creation is 
needed— a clean heart and anew, right spirit 
He teaches them to recognize in God the highest, 
yea the only, good (16“), the source of all true 
spiritual life and ail real light (36^®) ; He awakens 
in them an inextinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellowship with Him, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing. 
Sayings like those of 16®* 8^* 42^^* 63^ 73^®^* 143®, and, 
above all, the noble words of 131“-, have found a 
perfect echo even in Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(a) A fruit of such fellowship with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora- 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex- 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this fact. 
A single remark may, however, he made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray- 
ing psalmists ! Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, too, feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
^ world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
God in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its way that the omni- 
potence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
God must triumph over all unreason and unright- 
eousness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nourishment of the soul, is more 
precious than aught else (92-®“*), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Him (145^8^*)> is 
placed at last beyond the I'each of doubt. 

(^^} A further fruit of this spiritual life ‘in and 
with God shows itself in the disposition which 
recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and gracious will of God, and which is therefore 
prepared in all things to give the glory not to man 
but to God alone (115^®*), and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (127^^‘)* The Psalm pas- 


sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and loving guidance and protection of the godl;;^ 
finds touching and often typical expression (e.g. 
34ff. gi2f. 234 27^ 9H®* 118®®* 12D®*), have in all ages 
retained their place even in Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer which possess inexhaustible living 
power. 

6. Morality , — After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to tlie cultus, 
and about the character of their religion, we could 
not but expect that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a corresponding form. The testi- 
monies to this can hardly be called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complaints 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 
countrymen [the latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term or ‘ ungodly ’]. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
to the opposite as constituting w^hat is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
well-pleasing to God. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost all these passages (15^®* 
24Sf* S4i3f. lOP®*; in a negative form in 50‘®®*) the 
strongest emphasis is laid~upon those requirements, 
inattention to which had furnished the main occa- 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophets: honesty and truthfulness, above all in, 
judicial cases wliich might issue in endangering 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow* is undeniably cast on this attrac- 
tive picture by those outbursts of sometimes pas- 
sionate longing for revenge that are found in the 
so-called ‘imprecatory psalms’ (4H^ 58^^ 109^®*, and 
esp. 137®®* ; cf. also La 3®*^®* 4“^^*). The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenge- 
ful longing in these passages are not^ persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to God 
and His kingdom, is utterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Ps 137®®*. "We have simply to 
acknowdedge that there is not to be detected here 
the slightest breath of the spirit wdiich inspires 
the words of Mt 5^^^*. And, how^ever readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in- 
telligible as the cry of distress of a people long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they are in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at the same time instructive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side by side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of the natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of retrih'iition . — The problem ever 
raised afresh by experience, namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 689), engaged the 

I attention of the later Prophets, and had led first to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay the penalty 
of another’s guilt, but only his own. But in pro- 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regard almost exclusively to the nation 
as a whole, had its place taken by an interest in 
the religious individual, the question always be- 
came a more burning one,— in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond, — how the sufferings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
cOed with faith in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
righteous, rule of the w^orlcl. At first the Psalmists, 
too, abide by the simple postulate, which appears, 
to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first *psalm states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘ Happiness to the righteous, w^oe 
to the wicked ! ’ The description of tlie happiness 
of the godly (23^®* 92^8^. 412^®* 128^®*) is presented in 
such beautiful pictures and with such definiteness 
that there appears to be no room left to raise the 
problem above referred to. But it was impossible 
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permanently to shut one’s eyes to the glaring facts 
supplied by experience of real life. And so we .find 
three psalms (the 37th, the 49th, and the 73rd ; also 
the opening part of the 39th),* in which the prob- 
lem of the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an examination which shows only too clearly 
how heavily this question pressed upon men’s 
niindsj and what a struggle was required to reach 
anything like a satisfying result. But this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
sufierings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked are both alike pronounced to be always 
only temporary, and hence to be merely a deceitful 
appearance. Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other ; and all the 
more are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calmly for God’s judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis- 
fying one? We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
testimony of the author of Ps 37^® that up to his 
old age he had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience. 
On OT soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only in such a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
of Job. On this we shall have to speak below (p. 
730M.). 

8 . Messianic expectations, — If it is the case, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole interest 
of the later post-exilic religion of Israel turns on 
the two great hinges of the Law and the Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last point only to a very limited extent jVom 
the Psalms, Now that a sober exegesis has swept 
away a great number of supposed Messianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there remain only 
three (if we leave out of account the brief promise 
of a victorious descendant of David, 132^"^*) in 
which the expectation of a personal Messiah can- 
not well be disputed — the 2nd, the 72nd, and the 
noth. Ps 2 might have been called forth by the 
victory of a Maccaba?an prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize in him the long promised 
Messiah. Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper- 
bole of flattery) would in any case be shattered by 
v.®^’, which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway over the 
%vorld. The only question is whether a definite 
historical occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of such a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to be that the poet is trans- 
ported in spirit to the birth-pangs of the Messianic | 
era, and from this standpoint describes the course 
of things. — Similarly, in Ps 72 it follows from v.^ 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
a glance into the period when Jahweh has set up a 
king under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people, — 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (w.^-^^^*)* From v.® it would appear 
as if eternal rule were contemplated for this king 
personally ; but, since in v.^^ it is his name that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (cf. above, 
pp, 696^ 713®'), of the permanence of the dynasty. 
It is not said that this ideal king is descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all the same, 
— In Ps 110 we are compelled by v.^ to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v.^) who has 
received not only priestly but also kingly dignity 
(cf. V.® ‘ thy mighty sceptre ’), and so can be com- 
pared with the priest-king Melohi?ede!^ of Gn 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 

* Of. Couard, * Die Behandlung and Ddsung des Problems der 
Theodio(V9 in den Psalmen 87. 89. 73' in 1901, p. 110 JEE. 
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is a Maccabsean* priest-prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his ap|)earanca 
in the person of this priest-prince can be inferred 
only from v.^ (the seat of honour beside Jahweli) 
and at all events from v.® (provided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant) : for the rest, it would be 
sufficient to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle of peoples. 

It is noteworthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarchical virtues, in Ps 2 and 110^ of 
warlike achievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on his part — again an evidence of how wide was 
the gulf between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messiah of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward prosperity, as happened, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolemies) or in 
certain circles the expectation of a personal Mes- 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passages in which (so also perhaps in Hab 3^®) 
the nation is expressly called ‘the anointed’ of 
Jahweh : Ps 28® 84^® (but hardly 89®®* ®2) ; in 105^® 
the patriarchs are spoken of as Jahweh’s anointed 
ones. This usage could scarcely iiave established 
itself unless the thought of the ‘ anointed ’ in an 
individual sense had — at least at times — almost 
entirely faded away. 

But the circumstance last alluded to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of a 
Messianic time always continued as a living and 
powerful force. It is the object of longing (Ps 14'^) 
and of confident hope. With the cry of jubilation, 
‘Jahweh reigneth’ (47®^* 93^^* 97^^* 99^®'*),t the poet 
transports himself to the time when Jahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute judgment on Israel’s’foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundance of spiritual and 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent rdle again in the future expecta- 
tions of the Psalmists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this r61e is almost uniformly 
accommodated to the particularistic assumptions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalms. 
The Messianic judgment is indeed, at the same 
time, what it is primarily to the earlier prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, in which 
I the ungodly perish ( 1® ; even in 7'^^* and 94^^* Israel 
may be included) ; but, as a rule, it is meant for 
‘ the peoples of the world ’ (96^® 98®), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Israel. The executing of the judgment 
is almost always looked for from Jahweh Himself. 
Only in 149®^* does the poet formally revel in the 
thought that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand the long predicted judgment 
on the heathen and their kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions to the 
relation of the heathen to the Messianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words which, in the 
spirit of Deutero-Isaiah, should recognize that the 
heathen have a part in the kingdom of God. 
But, apart from Ps 222®^*'*, where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no indubit- 
able witness to such an expectation can be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent calls to the heathen 
to praise Jahweh (47^ 67®^* 68®® 97‘^ 98^ 100^ 

* All doubt on this point would be dispelled if the acrostic dis- 
covered by-G. Margoliouth in in n in V in 

3 in 373*^3 ; the whole yielding the name is a real one. In 

the year 141 B.c. Simon became, by a popular resolution, heredi- 
tary high priest and prince of the people. 

t On this interpretation of the psalms in question, cf. B. 
Stade, ‘Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter' in 
iL (1892) 869 ff. 
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117^ 148^^) «? a?/ quite well be understood in 

the sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Jahweh and the consequent necessity of sub- 
mitting themselves to serve Him. The same may 
be the meaning also of passages like 86*^ 96^"'* 
102 i«- 23^ and certainly of 68^“^* 72^®'*. The gifts 
brought to the temple by the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute offered by them in testi- 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish particularism. 

9. The question of personal immortality, — An 
old controverted question still remains to "be dealt 
with : Are there to be found in the Psalter — in 
spite of what was said above about ‘jS/ic’dZ — pas- 
sages in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31® or 49^®, which are put 
out of court by a correct exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do this is v.^®]. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 16^®®^- 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messianic time {cf., for this 
expectation expressed in Is 25®, above, p. 713’^). 
And no less may it be considered whether in Ps 
17^® Ave are not to think of an aAvakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic age (in the sense of Is 26^®). In that case 
we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12^ (see above, p. 715‘‘‘).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liquet. 


X. The so-called ^okhmah (Wisdom) Litera- 
TURE (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 

The earliest trace of the ‘wise’ as a separate 
professional class is found in Jer 18^®, where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
phets as possessors of ‘counsel,’ i.e, ability to 
select the best course in particular cases. Idiey 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro- 
verbs (1® 1314 & etc.; cf. also Ec 12ii), above all 
as teachers of youth (H 2^ 3^ 4i‘i® etc.). This is 
quite compatible VAuth the fact that they are like- 
wise (in part, perhaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in the period to which the 
creations of the Hohhmah (nippn) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of the religion of the Law, the ‘wise ’ ought in the 
main to be identified Avith the ‘ scribes ’ ; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the scribes’ 
actmty,--not the fixing of the letter of the LaAV, 
or instruction in its punctual observance {G,g. in 
matters of cultus), — but the useful application oi 
the specifically ethical content of the LaAv and ol 
* Of. the literature cited on p. 668% and add F. Schmidt, Der 
UoisterblichkeitS’ und Au/erstehungfiglaitbe in der Bibel, 
Brixen, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarkina 
that we do not consider that proof has been sfiven of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. 725^ note) holds 
MazdiBan influences possible in Dn 122, but sees in Is 26h> a 
Jewish thought. But the distance from 
Is 2613 to Dn 122 ig easily bridged. Of., furtoer, on the ques- 
tion of Parsi influences : J. H. Moulton’s art. Zoroastrianisaj 
in vol. IV. of the present work; T. K. Cheyne, ‘Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,’ Expos. 2'wics 
Aug. 1891; E. Stave, Ueber den Einfiuss des Pcmismics <mj 
das Judentum, Leipzig, 1898 [holds that the future expecta- 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particularly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of & general resurrection, are traced to 
Pamsm] ; E. Boklen, Die Verwandtschaft der judischchrist' 
wiS ^parsisehenJEschatolagieyim [a careful collection 
m matter, the author’s own intention being, above an, to pro- 
vide matenal for arriving at a judgment; hut his procedure in 
too P^rall®lS to OT passages is in not a few instances 


Scripture generally — so far as Scripture exis ted— 
as tlie revelation of the will of God, which Hone 
may determine human action. For ‘ wisdom,’ ^ 
the unsurpassable Avorth of which is ceaselessly 
lauded in Proverbs, and the attainment of Avhick 
at any cost is incessantly inculcated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or secret doctrine ; it is (as 
already in Jer 18^®, see above) ability for the right 
conduct of life, or, in one Avord, the practical wis^ 
dom of life. One who possesses Avisdom is capable 
of rightly judging every situation in which he may 
find himself, and of taking the best Avay to master 
it. Thus Avhat distinguishes the Avise from fools 
is, as it were, the art of taking a Avide vieAv of 
things. Noav, if Ave consider that the political 
situation of the people under heathen rulers, and 
the increasing, and in part Avealthy and influ- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
toAvards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of Avisclom shows traces here and 
there of a certain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inculcation of prudent judgment of, and atti- 
tude towards, the king and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of Avisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is shoAAm, above all, in the multi- 
plicity of its principles and aims. It is astonish- 
ing to mark Avhat a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of life are canvassed in 
Proverbs : occupation, profit, business in general, 
intercourse Avitn superiors and inferiors and Avith 
difterent classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and numberless others. How far the 
specifically religious interest gets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practical inte^rest, 
is a question to be investigated Avhen we come to 
discuss the individual hooks. 

1. Proverbs, — (a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our purposes to be treated as a liter- 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may Avell 
be, the divergence in age, of its component parts. t 
Between the Prologue (chs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs proper the difference is at most this, 
that in the first Ave find not only numerous con- 
nected arguments, but also — at least on one point 
— attempts at religious speculation ; Avhile in the 
‘ ProAmrbs of Solomon ’ and the collections Avhich 
follow AA^e encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetic in form (so from the very first, 
10^"^^), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Besides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs Avhich 
can be vieAvecl as real proverbs, current on the lips 
of the people, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both in contents and 
form. 5 

* Cf., for special literature on the HoJshmdh : T. K. Ohe.yne, 
Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom qf the Old Testament, London, 
1SS7 [an incisive critical, exegetical, and hiblico - theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Sirach]; H. Zschokke, Der dogmutisch-ethische Lehrgehalt der 
alttest. Weisheitsbiicher, Wien, 1889 ; W. T. Davison, The TPis- 
dom, Literature of the Old Testament, London, 1894; K. 
Benkenstein, Der Begriff der ChoJchma in d. Eagiographen d. 
AT, Nordhausen, 1895. 

t The superscription nbStf which was later prefixed 

also to the Prologue (1^), indicates that 101-2216 was the basis 
of the collection. AVhether in lOiff- there are present any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (cf. 
the_ trace of such a collection in 1 K 6i2) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion ; the present Book of 
Proverbs cannot have been put together before the post-exilic 
period. Two supplements were added to the original basis 
noted above (2217-2422), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ‘Proverbs of Solomon* is given in 
271-2927, with three supplements— -the words of Agur (ch. 80), 
the words of king Lemuel (31i'9), and the acrostic eulogy of 
the virtuous woman (Slio-sa). it was only as a last step (and 
not before the middle of the 4th cent. b.o.) that the Prologue 
can have been prefixed to the whole. 

t For special literature on Proverbs, cf- B. Pfeififer, Die 
reUgibs-sittliche Weltanschaimng des Buches der Sprnctu in 
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(b) The approach to religious' speculation, to 
which reference was made above, has to do with the 
personification of Wisdom in several passages of the 
Prologue. Here it is a question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that is, with the 
introducing of an intermediate being between God 
and matter. The descriptions in 1^“^* 8^®'* and 9^^* 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 
personifications, all the more that in ‘ Madam 
Folly’ is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 
second case it is impossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The case, however, is difierent in' The 
Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when He established the heavens, and was 
by Him as a master-workman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit- 
able earth ’-— this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical personification, but a being -which has 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see in 
it a hypostatization of the creative ideas, — the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys- 
tem of archetypes, in accordance with wdiich is 
determined the nature and' measure of created 
things, — as it were, the fundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘ Ideas ’ of Plato involuntarily 
suggests itself, but it is a further question whether 
%ve are to suppose that the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a supposition 's not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Pr 
g22ff.) g^nd the Logos iaea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr 8^^^* given above is con- 
siderably strengthened by Job 28^^*. It is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom here is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the passage is therefore 
certainly older than Pr 8^-^*. Job speaks at length 
^281-14. 2if.) of the complete unattainabilityand (v.i®^^-) 
of the incomparable -worth of Wisdom, until finally 
(v.^®®'*) he gives the explanation : Goiiunderstandet'h 
the way thereof, and He kno-weth the place thereof. 
At the settling of the laws of nature (v.^s^-) ‘ then 
did he see it, and declared it; he established it, 
yea, and searched it out.’ Obviously, Wisdom is 
here something other than the ‘ master- workman ’ 
of Pr S ; it is rather a secret talisman, endo-wed 
wdth wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but it is also equally obvious that it is closely con- 
nected with God’s works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(c) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, their dependence on the specifically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of God, is a fact 
which needs no demonstration. There is more 

f round for saying that the specifically religious 
ackground and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far too much depreciated by modern 
writers, in view of its eudcemonistic and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the outward success of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though offences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them is 
to forfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upon oneself, 

ihr&m inneren Zmammmhange dargestellty Miinchen, 1896 ; 
O. Meusel, XHe :Jtellang der Sprilehe Salomos in der isra&li- 
Uschen JAtUratur wvd MsligiomgmhieMe, Leipzig, 1900. 


and burden one’s conscience, but because by such 
actions one may ail too easily incur disgrace, 
danger, and loss. (Of. e.g. 6^^ and also 5^®®'* 
; and the warnings against wine, 20^ 21^^ 
23^®^* and ; for more general expressions, 3®^* 4^® 
22^). * 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjustifi- 
able to regard Wisdom, in the form which it 
assumes in Proverbs, as only a means of attaining 
eudsernonistic ends — protection from everything 
that might disturb the quiet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3®, exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 2P, indeed, righteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice {quite in the spirit of Hos 6®, 
etc. ). The warning against adultery and profligacy 
(024ff. 'jiff.j grounded beforehand in 6^^ by refer- 
ence to the command of God, as is the case just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion 14^^ and very specially 14®^ 
17* 1917 28®}. But we can point further to alto- 
gether difierent evidences of a moral disposition 
based upon true piety. The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to F*-^ 9^^ is the beginning of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most important 
thing in wisdom) — though represented, conversely, 
in 2^*' as the fruit of wisdom — is not identical with 
slavish fear of Jahweh’ s punishment and the loss 
it brings, but with the knowledge that what is 
needed is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (18^®) who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (15^^ 17® 24^^), who rules all things, 
even the doings of kings, by His will (16®* 2P* 

and on whose blessing everything depends (lO*-^-). 
The wise man knows that tlie corruption of sin is 
universal (20®) ; he understands the healing chas- 
tisement of Jahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He loves (3^-), and is aware that nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (28^®). He mistrusts his own understanding 
(35 28-®), and exercises himself at all times in 
humility (16^® 18^®) and contentment (15^®"* 16® 30®*^), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If we add 
to this the estimate of woman and of marriage 
which is given in 17^ 31^®^* (above all, in the nome 
saying of v.®®), the exhortation to compassion even 
towards animals (12^®), the warning against retalia- 
tion and vengeance (20®® 24^®), the exhortation to 
magnanimity towards a foe, which almost touches 
on love to enemies (25^^**), and, finally, the refer- 
ence to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(10^®), — we shall no longer doubt that the ethic of 
Proverbs stands in great measure on a far higher 
level than the catchword of eudmmonism and utili- 
tarianism is willing to admit. 

{d) As to the doctrine of retribution, we find 
Proverbs occupying exactly the same standpoint as 
the Psalmists (see above, p. 726®), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtue and ungodliness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
(22if. 1025 1121.31 139.21! 1411 2420 etc.). Nowhere is 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least difficulty in making this postu- 
late. But that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of JloJchmdh profoundly and persist- 
ently is shown by the book which must undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is in general one of the sublimest 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world, 

2. The Book of Job,-— {a) Of the critical questions 

* To the same category of ‘ rules for Kfe,’ tinged with a utili- 
tarian complexion, belongs the repeated and extremely insistent 
warning against becoming surety for others (6^^* 17^8 20^6 222 «f.), 
as also against sloth (6^8’- and frequently). 
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that gather round the Book of Job one only need 
be taken into account for our purposes — the ques- 
tion touching the genuineness of the speeches of 
Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be- 
tween ch. 31 and ch. 38 in an unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenly introduce a speaker who is ^ite un- 
known both to the Prologue and to the Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
close our reasons for holding his observations to be 
an incontestably later addition. The theory, at 
present well-nigh dominant (ownng to the commen- 
taries of JDuhm and Budde), that in the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular writing, in 
which the author of the main part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
scribe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Epilogue were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as Ezk 14^^* demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
which presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring it down 
to the later post-exilic period. That its conception I 
of God (especially in regard to the creation and 
government of the world, ch. 38 fi‘. and else-where) 
stands on the loftiest height of OT beliefs, needs 
no proof, t And as to its ethics, passages like 
29^-^^*, and, above all, 3P^', with their truly evan- 
gelical idea of morality, have hardly a parallel in 
the OT. 

[b) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
lies less in the rdle played by the Satan 2^®*) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishable from his counterpart in Zechariah 
(cf. above, p. 709^) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the who stand around Jahweh as His 

servants (1® 2^ ; in 38’ they are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there is plainly in him a strain of 


malice, a joy in the fall of the godly. So far we 
have here a further development of tne idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 3h 1 Ch 2P— an instructive 
parallel to 2 S 24^ — is the first passage where the 
Satan has become a being dualistically hostile to 
God. The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 
Apocrypha (cf., especially, Wis 2^^). 

Peculiar to the Book of Job is the idea of inter- 
ceding angels (5^ 33^), as also that of angels of 
death (33‘^‘‘^). The description of the angels as holy 
(15^®) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 4^®) makes the angels 
subject to error and sin. 

(c) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from 19*®®'* indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
must never cease to be laid on this fact ; the view 
set forth in Job in regard to cheerless 

darkness, the complete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it (7®^- lO-'i'- 16^2 2p6 3023)-~is uniformly 
the same throughout the whole *poem. With such 
an idea, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. The expectation to 
which expression is given in Job 19^^*, accordingly, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42® to 

* Of. on this point Karl Kautzsch, Das sogmamts Volksbuch 
1900 Ursjorung von Eiob 1. 2. Tubingen, 

t Of fch^e particular mythological allusions (88 to the Levi- 
athan, 013 to the helpers of Eahab, 26 i 2 to Eahab, 2918 to the 
Ph^ix) the same view must be taken as of those in the 
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{d) The problem to the solution of which this 
sublime poem is devoted is simply, How is the 
sullering, nay the sore and hopeless sufiering, of a 
notoriously good man compatible with the justice 
of God ? ; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of God that notoriously godless 
men enjoy to the end of life an absolutely un- 
troubled happiness ? These became burning ques- 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in the 
Prologue in the guise of historical facts. Job bs« 
witness to his exemplary piety from God Himself 
(1® 2®). And yet measureless woe has fallen upon 
him. Why ? The reader is told in the Prologue : — 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
by Jahweh to the Satan, with the object of proving 
that there does exist a piety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The suffering of Job, accord- 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God’s anger, 
hut rather of His love ; it is a martyrdom for the 
honour of God and human fidelity towards God. 
The fact that the reader is put in possession of 
accurate knowledge on this point from the first, 
and therefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a watchtower, is one of the poet’s finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis person (Bj how- 
ever, know nothing of this solution of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
carry on the controversy only as human judgment 
and knowledge best can. 

Job, with heroic devotion, ofters a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely tempted by his own wife. But 
the mute reproach whiuli he perceives in the silence 
of his friends, together with his awful, excruciat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, finally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. With the monologue in 
which he curses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and counter- 
speeches, in which the problem, instead of drawing 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more complicated. 
The standpoint of the friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution—that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 20®^*, that the fear of God 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin. The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all i 
all suffering is punishment ; monstrous sufiering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ungodly, how- 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sudden destruction. 

Jqb^ does not in the least deny (14^ 19^) his 
participation in the universality of human sin as 
affirmed by the friends (4^’ 15^^). But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
• come near explaining his fate. On the other hand, 
he is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especially, 21’^^- and 24^^- )? the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless suffering of the 
godly, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (9®^* 26®^* 26^^), but he can 

recognize only its incalculable and destructive 
eftects. He rejects, with justifiable indignation 
(2F®^*), the expedient, which was plainly in high 
favour in his day, of saying that God lays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children. For 
this theory was in fact nothing hut a desperate 
device, which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended— that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of God 
(cf., especially, 9^^*) are gradually overcome by 
his better faith. He "begins to distinguish between 
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the wise and righteous God, whose image lives on 
indelibly in his heart, and the enigmatical God of 
his trial, and appeals to the first for help against 
the second N^iy, he has the adamantine 

assurance that God Himself will at the end arise 
for liim, and bring his innocence to the light 
But, even though with all this he gTadu- 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
hiiiiself, in view of the enigmas that confront him, 
attains to no more than a painful renunciation of 
the hope of their solution. The moving delinea- 
tion of his former happiness (ch. 29), of his present 
misery (ch. 30), and of his pious life (eh. 31), closes 
(3l35fr.) solemn demand addressed to God, 

to aftbrd him the opportunity of defending his 
cause in a regular judicial trial. 

And indeed Jahweh does appear (38^®^*)* But 
not, as Job had requested and hoped, to enter into 
a controversy with him, — anything of the kind 
had been utterly unworthy of Him, — but in order, 
by means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishness of what he expected from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only in these speeches of Jahweh (chs. 
38-41), with their Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in- 
tended by the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus : God, who has made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in the 
multiform wonders of creation, and His goodness 
in His loving care for the animal world (SS'^^^Os 
rules likewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action can flo^v only from wisdom and 
love, whether much or little of it be comprehen- 
sible by man. 

It has been said that this is no solution of the i 
problem, but a compulsory abandonment of it. | 
But in both his answers (40^^- and 42^^') Job him- ■ 
self takes quite another view. He humbles him- 
self to the very dust; not, however, in painful 
resignation, but in the elevating assurance that 
his God has acknowledged him, and that he must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 
all-wise and loving will. While, then, the justi- 
fication of Job as against the friends in the Epi- 
logue, and the return of his prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ‘ poetic ’ justice, yet 
they were indispensable for the harmonious solu- 
tion of all difficulties for the reader, who in the 
Prologue had been enlightened as to the inner- 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the Elihu-speeches. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem,^ wdio felt dissatislied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor- 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
more stringent refutation. This lack the author 
of the Elihu-speeches seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the suffering of Job as purificatory, 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self-righteousness which clung to him. In 
themselves many of this author’s ideas are beauti- 
ful and good. But as a professed solution of the 
problem they are irreconcilably opposed to the 
presuppositions of the original poem. 

Z. Ecclesiastes {the Preacher). — {a) It is not with- 
out hesitation that we enumerate Ecclesiastes as 
one of the creations of the literature ; for 

it is only in a very relative sense that it can be 
treated in the same series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

*The very striking contradietions in the statements of the 
Preacher (cf. for example 7nfl'. 19 si OW. 1012, with expressions 
used elsewhere reg'arding the worth of wisdom 38 QSff. yas ; 

or a^ain yiff. with tne opinions he expresses as to the in- 
jjnstice that dominates the course of the world 8I8 41® ; as also 
m 34 on the worth of piety with v.ilffi) have long been noticed 
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stand on the extreme periphery of OT faith ; and 
of a hope for the future, be it for the nation or the 
individual, they exhibit not a trace. The Preacher 
shows himself to he dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of feeling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to him like an extinct 
volcano. He does not touch upon it even in a 
single word ; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his mind, together with the pros- 
pect of the cheerless end, identical for all. The 
thesis of which he makes a headline — ‘vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity ’ — recurs again and again 
even in the course of his argument. Everywhere 
he sees things in restless revolution, ending in 
nothing profitable (D^*) ; there is no new thing 
under the sun (P^*)* Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour (2^®'*). But vain also is the pursuit of 
wisdom (H®®- 6*^^' 7^), for he that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow Wise men and fools 

have ultimately the same destiny (2^^- D^^*)* Nay, 
vain is even the pursuit of piety (4^^ [5^] 7^® 8^*^- ^^) ; 
it does not change the fact that man and heast at 
last go to the one place (3 ^^®-)j to the joyless SM’ol 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely failed. Pas- 
sages like ‘ there is no work, nor device, 

nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest,’ admit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion. Even in 3^^ the sense of the doubting 
question * is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but whether a differ- 
ence between the breath of man and of beast exists 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, hut the former upward — not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
12'^) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life - spirit, from which it had once come forth. 
The expectation of a future judgment can at most 
be found in the closing verse (12 ^*‘^^-)j ‘ fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this pertains to all 
men. For God shall bring every work into the 
judgment which tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.’ But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v.® onwards) does not 
belong to the work of the original author. For 
the folly and injustice which manifest themselves 
everywhere in the course of the world (3^® 4^^*)> 
that author knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
is in every respect a mournful earthly existence. 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(224 3i2f.22 517 gi5 97ff. sense of vulgar 

Epicureanism, but still from the standpoint of a 
man who has made up his mind about the value 
I of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retained 
one important relic of the believing treasures of 

and explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposing 
a dialogue between the doubting scholar and, the didactic 
master, or even by the hypothesis that parts of the MS have 
got out of order), sometimes from the character of a mind 
tossed hither and thither hy doubt. The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convinced that C. Siegfried was on the right track 
when (in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Gottingen, 1898) he 
argued in favour of a number of successive hands, which from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to correct, 
or even in many places expressly to refute, the judgments of 
their predecessors. Siegfried’s analysis may in part be needlessly 
artificial, since he postulates first a pessimist (Qtoheleth] i) 
infected with Greek philosophy, then an epicurean glossator 
belonging to Sadducean circles (Q2), next a ‘wise* man who 
defends wisdom (QS), and, finally, one of the ‘ pious* (hasid, 
who defends the justice of the Divine government of the world, 
together with two further glossators —yet in the main hk 
theory is a sound one. 

♦ According to the correct text (n^yci and *, the MT hag 
been corrected on dogmatic grounds, so as to express the hopi 
of immortality). 
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his people, viz, the kernel of the OT conception of 
God. All his scepticism and all his pessimisni had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
the same time the God of the whole world.* He 
does not really doiiht even the wisdom and justice 
of this God : ‘ He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time, yet so that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to 
the end’ 8^^). What pains the Preacher is 
this, that comforting insight into the enigmas of 
the world, for which in view of God’s wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
bidden to man. 

{b) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should have awakened 
serious doubts, even as late as the 1st cent. a.d. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the canon for having suppressed these doubts 
(perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilogue). 
By doing so they have bequeathed to us a piice- 
less evidence that those of Israel wdio to this day 
believe that God’s last word to humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and institutions of the 
Old Covenant, are in error. Having once perceived | 
the insufficiency of all works of the Law and re- 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redress beyond this life. But of 
such a faith, so far as the individual was concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of the nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to him but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion — a 
completion which came in the fulness of time 
through Christ, who is the end of the Law. 

Literature.— The older works on Biblical Theolog-y and on 
the History of the Religion of Israel be all the more readily 
passed over, since they are almost without exception based 
upon incorrect critical principles — a blemish which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the more recent works cited below. 
Tlie view which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codification are to he 
sought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop- 
ment of this religion, that in such works it is at most only the 
treatment of neutral points (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can have any value. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by K 
Reuss in 1833 (In theses for his students) and in 1860 (in his art. 

‘ Judenthum * m the so-called Eallesche Encyklopddie of Ersch 
and Gruber); and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Die Mblische Theologie wissenschafilich dargestellt, vol. i. ‘ Die 
Religion des AT nach den canonischen Biichem entwickelb,’ 


Berlin, 1835. —In what follows we distinguish the followini 
branches of literature on our subject — 

I. Works dealing with the History op Religion in general, 

IN WHICH THE TREATMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IS INCLUDED. 

— 0. P. Tiele, Vergelljkende Geac/derienis van* den Godsdienst 
[Dutch, 1876 (2nd ed. 1894), Preiich, 1882], and the same author’s 
Gesekiedenu van dm Godsdienst en de O'WXheit^ 2 vola. 1896 ff 
[Germ. tr. by Gehrich, 1896-1908], and Inleiding tot de Gods* 
dienstioetenshap, Amsterdam, 1897, 1899, 2 parts [German tr. by 
Gehrich, Gotha, 1899, 1901] ; Chautepie de la Saussaye, LehrbuGh 
der Meligionsgesehichte'^ [in collaboration with Buckley, Lange, 
Pr. Jeremias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Houtsman, Lehmann], 
i^eiburg i. B. 1897, 2 vols. ; 0. von Orelli, Allgemeine Meligiom- 
geschichte^ Bonn, 1899. 

II. Works on the History of Semitic Religion, which take 
ACCOUNT OP THE OT PARALLELS. — See above, p. 612^, and add; 
Pfere Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions semitiques, Paris, 1903. 

III. Works on Biblical Theology or on the History op the 
Religion of the OT. — A. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel tot 
den ondergang van den Joodschen staat [Dutch, Haarlem, 
1869-1870, *2 vols. ; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.] ; 
H. Schultz, AlttesU Theologie^ Braunschweig, 1869 [5th ei 
Gottingen, 1896]; G. F. Oeliler, Theologie des AT^ herausge-* 
geben von Herni. Oehler, Tubingen, 1873, 1874, 2 vols. [3rd ed. 
by Theodor Oehler, Stuttgart, 1891] ; A. Kayser, Die Theologu 
ms AT m Hirer gesohichtlichen Entwiclclung, heratisgegebm 
von E. Reuss, Strassburg, 1886 [the 3rd edition of 1897 wai 
completely revised by K. Marti and published as Geschichte der 
israelitisohen Religion (4tii edition 1903)] ; Ch. Piepenbring, 
Thiologie de I'anoien Testament, Paris, 1886 [iiiteiided also 
for educated laymen] ; W. L. Alexander, System of Biblical 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1S8S, 2 vols. ; Ed. Riehm, AlttesU 
Theologie, herausgegeben von K. Rahneke, Halle, 1889; K. 
Sehlottmann, Kompendiiim der Mbl. Theologie des AT und 
NT, herausgegeben von E. Kuhn, Leipzig, 1889 [2nd ed. 1895]; 
R. Smend, Lehrhueh der aUtest. Religionsgesohichte, Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1803 [2nd ed. 1899] ; A. Dillmann, Handhuch der 
alttest. Theologie, aus dern Nachlass des Verfassers herausge- 
geben von B. Kittel, Leipzig, 1895 ; W. H. Bennett, The Theology 
of the OT, London, 1S9G ; T. K. Cheyne, Jeivish Religious Life 
after the Exile, New York, 1898 [German tr., with the assistance 
throughout of the author, by H. Stocks, Giessen, 1899] ; A. Duff, 
OT Theology, or History of Hehreiv Religion, London, 1891, 2 
vols., and the same author’s History and Ethics of the Hebrews^ 
London, 1902 ; A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the OT [posthu- 
mous work, ed. by S. D. F. Salmond], Edinburgh, 1904; K. 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York, 1899 [German 
edition under title ‘ Die Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Ver- 
bannung,’ Giessen, 1900]. This sketch of Budde’s is designed 
for a wider circle of readers, and so is F. Giesebrecht’s Die 
Grundzilge der israelitisehen Religionsgesohichte, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1904. 

IV. The more considerable Monographs (supplementary of 
the literature cited in the footnotes at the commencement of 
different sections of the above article). — P. Baethgen, Beitrdge 
zur semitischen Religionsgesckichte (i. ‘ Der Gott Israels und die 
Gotter der Heiden,’ Berlin, 1SS8) ; E. Sellin, Beitrdge zur Israeli- 
tischen und jiidischen Religionsgeschichte (i. * Jahwes Verbal t- 
nis zum israelitisehen Volk und Individuum nach altisraeli- 
tischer Vorstellung,’ Leipzig, 1896; ii. ‘Israels Gliter und 
Ideale,’ 1897) ; J. Koberle, Natitr und Geist nach der Auffassung 
des AT: eine Untersuchung zur historischen Psychologie, 
Munohen, 1901. KAUTZSCh'. 
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hand, this complete equating of ‘Jahweh ’ and^Mlohlm affords a 
proof that the faith of Israel had now finally decided on the 
absolutely unique character of JTahweh. 


3. Ritual practices : walldng barefoot in sacred places, 

. 62la ; washing the person and the clothes 
efore approaching the presence of the Deity, 

p. 621a. 

4 . No record of priests in pre-Jahwistic times, p. 62la. 

5. The sacral body, p. 621a. 

6. Periodical festivals : New Moon, p. 621b ; Passover, 

p. (i21b ; Mazzdth, p. 622a; sheep-shearing, p. 622b 

7. Course of procedure at festivals, p. 622b. 

8. Circumcision, p. 622b, and Blood-revenge, p. 623a. 

Summary, p. 623b. 
iii. MORAL CONDITIONS, p. 623b. 

IL Founding of the Religion of Israel (Jahwism) by Moses at 
Slnai, pp. 624Mt34b. 

i. THE PERSON OF ATOSES AS THE FOUNDER OF THE 

JAHWEH RELIGION, pp. 624b-625a. 

1. Question of the historicity of the traditions re- 

garding the life of Moses, p. 624b ; his claim to 
be the organ of a special revelation, p. 624-'. 

2. Paucity of references to Moses outside the 

Hexateuch, and especially to his work as the 
founder of a religion, p. 625a. 

ii. JAHWEH PROCLAIMED BY MOSES AS TEEGOD OF ISRAEL, 

pp. 625fM529b. 

1. Moses’ riew of Jahweh only henotheistic, not 

monotheistic, p. 625a. 

2. Derivation of the name ‘ Jahweh,’ p. 625b. 

5. Source of Moses’ knowledge of Jahweh : tha 

Kenite hypothesis, p. 626b. 

4. Human form attributed to Jahweh, p. 627K 

6 . The NihvAhtdn, p. 628a. 

6 . The sacred Ark, p. 628«-. 
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iii TSE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF JAEWISM AS THE RE- 
LIGION OF ISRAEL, pp. 629b-632b. 

1. Misuse of the term ‘theocracy/ p. 629t»f. 

2. The berlth at Sinai, p. 630i> ; its historical character, 

p. 6S1» ; ethical henotheism implied in it, p. 632*. 
iv. Tee stamp of Jahwism on outward ordinances in 

THE TIME OF AIOSES, pp. 632b-634l>. 

1. Difficulty of holding that any exclusive priestly 

order was instituted by Moses, p. 633a. 

2. The Passover the only religious festival, p. 633b. 

3. Custom the rulin|: factor in social life, p. 633b. 

4. Is the Decalogue m any form Mosaic?, p. 633^. 

IIL The Ebligion of Israel in Canaan in the prb-Pbophetic 

PERIOD, pp. 634b~67ia. 

i. The Sources, p. 634^. 

ii. Conception of God, pp. 635^-6446. 

1. Henotheism, not Monotheism, still the stand* 

point, p. 636b. 

2. Jahweh the God of Israel, and Israel the people 

of Jahweh, p. 635b. 
ia) Jahweh as the war-God, p, 635b. 

(6) The ^ereyn executed in honour of Jahweh, 
p. 636a. 

(c) The n 2 ixa& Jahweh Z^Wdth, ‘Jahweh of 
Hosts,’ variously explained of («) hosts 
of ‘ demons,’ p. 636b ; (js) heavenly 
hosts, i.e. angels, p. 636b; (5^) the 
earthly hosts of Israel. Objections to 
this last view repelled, p. 636b f. J ahweh 
ZeWoth is specially the war-God as re- 
presented by the sacred Ark, p. 637* ; 
(S) later use of the title to express the 
supramundane power and glory of 
Jahweh, p. 637b. 

5. Distinction between the real being of Jahweh 

and His manifestations, p. 637b. 

(а) The ‘ angel of Jahweh,’ p. 638*. 

(б) „ ‘face „ „ /p. 639». 

(c) „ ‘glory „ „ ,;P- 639 b. 

(d) „ ‘name,, /p. 640b. 

4. Images of Jahweh, p. 641b. 

(a.) The p. 641b. 

(&) „ ’ephdd, p. 641b. 

(c) ,, terdpkim, p. 642b. 

(d) Jeroboam’s golden bulls, p. 643*. 

6. Angels and half-mythological figures, p. 643*. 

(a) Ben^ maVahh, p. 643* f. 

(h) Seraphim, p. 643b. 

(c) Cherubim, p. 644*. 

iii Syncretism between Jahweh and the canaanite 
BAAL. Defea t of Baal through Jahwehs being 

FINALLY LOCALIZED IN CANAAN, AND COMING TO BE 
CONCEIVED OF AS GOD OF HEAVEN, pp. 644b-648*. 

1. Circumstances which tended to involve Israel in 

the cult of the Canaanite Baal, p. 645*. 

2. Unhistorical character of the religious conditions 

sketched by the Deuteronomic redactor of the 
Books of Kings, p. 645b. 

ft. Causes which led finally to the superseding of 
religious syncretism by the exclusive worship 
of Jahweh, p. 645b. 

(а) Localizing of Jahweh in Canaan, p. 646/. 

(б) ConceiDtion of Jahweh as enthroned in 

heaven, p. 646b. 

i. Introduction of the cult of the Tyrian Baal by 
Jezebel and’Athaliah, p. 647*. 

It The Organs of genuine Jahwism: priests, pro- 
phets, NaZIRITES AND REGUABITES, * JUDGES* 
AND KINGS, pp. 648*-66ia. 

1« Priests, pp. 648*-6o0b 

1. Scanty traces of a priesthood in the pre- 

Prophetic period, p. 648*. 

2. Eli and his descendants. Meaning of 1 S 227fl‘., 

p. 648b. 

3. Spiritual and religious significance of the 

priesthood during this period, p. 649*. 

2i Prophets, pp. 65Db-657*. 

1. Relics in Jahwism of semi-magical practices, 

p. 650b. 

2. The ‘seer’ (n^h or nm) : Moses, Balaam, De- 

borah, Samuel, Gad, p. 651*. 

8. The ‘ prophet ’ (n' 5.'). The n^Vim of early 
times quite different from the later Jahweh 
prophets, p. 652b ff. 

4. Forerunners of the ‘ prophets ’ proper : Gad, 

Nathan, Ahijah of Shiloh, Jehu ben-Hanani, 
p. 663b. 

fi. Prophetism strongly developed in the Nor- j 
them kingdom in the 9th century : (a) 
Elijah, p. 664*; (&) Elisha, p. 666* ; (0) 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, p. 656*. 

The nM*im associated with Elijah and 
Elisha, p. 656b. 

8. MaziriteSjPp. 657‘^659*. 

1, Original sense of the word ndidr, p. 667*. 

2. Three restrictions connected with the Nazir- 

ate, p. 657b. 

ft. The Nazirate of Samson, p. 657b. 

4. The Nazirate in Am p. 668*. 

6. The Nazirate in Nu 6, p- 658b, 


i. Rechabites, p. 659. 

1. Testimony of 2 K p. 659*. 

2. ,, „ Jer 35, p. 659*. 

3. Religious significance of the Rechabit© mode 

of life, p. 659*. 

3. ‘Judges’ and kings, p. 659b f. 

1. The spirit of Jahweh in the ‘ judges,’ p. 659b. 

2. „ „ „ imparted to kings by 

anointing, p. 659b, 

8. Favourable estimate of the monarchy in the 
early sources, p. 660b. 

T. CULTUS AND MANNERS, pp. 66la-665a. 

1. The ‘ high places ’ (bamoth), p. 661*. 

2. Sacrifice the central feature of the cultus, p. 661*. 

8. Festivals : (a) the Sabbath, p. 662* ; (&) the New 

Moon, p. 662*; (c) the three regular annual 
festivals — Unleavened Bread, "Weeks, Harvest, 
p. 662*. Joyous character of the ancient fes- 
tivals, p. 662b, 

4. Consulting the oracle .* Urim and Thmnmim, p. 

662b. 

6. Custom closely connected with religion, as the 
ruling force in morals, p. 663*. 

6. The stories of the patriarchs the truest reflexion 

of the manners and morals of this period, p. 
663b. 

7. Examination of the alleged indifference of the 

early sources to moral aberrations on the part of 
the chosen people, p. 664*. 

8. Elevated morality of the Book of the Covenant, 

p. 664b. Comparison with Code of :@:aminurabi, 
p. 665*. 

Vi. Anthropology and Theory of the Universe 
(WELTANSCHAUUNG), pp. 665*-67l*. 

1. Man’s personality, p. 665*. 

(a) The seat of life : breath, blood, p. 666*. 

(d) Origin of life traced to God, p. 665b. 

(c) Distinction between human and animal life, 

p. 666*. 

(d) * Traducianism,’ not * Creationism,* doctrine 

of OT, p. 666'''. 

(e) The flesh not regarded as the seat of sin, 

p. 666b. 

(/) Hephesh and r&uk, p. 666b. 

2, Man’s destiny, p. 667*. * 

(a) Story of Paradise and of the Pall, p. e67b. 

(b) Conception of Shffol, p. 668*. 

8. Origin of the world, p. 669b. 

(a) The Jahwistic story of Creation, p. 669b. 

(&) The question of how far the mfiuence of 
Babylonian myths is traceable in the OT : 
(«) story of the Deluge undoubtedly based 
on a Babylonian archetype, p. 670*; (/3) 
supposed OT allusions to Marduk’s con- 
flict with Tiamat, p. 670* ; (y) attempts to 
assign a mythological sense to the vessels 
of Solomon’s temple, p. 671*. 

IV. The Period op the Writing Prophets, down to the Exile, 
pp. 67ia-701b. 

i. THE SOURCES, p. 671* ff.; (a) exclusively aims 

of the Prophetical literature, p. 671b ; (£>) lack of 
the idea of ‘literary property,' p. 671b. 
ti. IfAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WRITING FRO- 
frets, pp. 672a-675b. 

1. * Prophets ’ and ‘ seers,’ p. 672*. 

2. The prophetic ‘ call,’ p. 672b. 

3. Prophetic ecstasy, p. 673*. 

4. Examination of the ‘ cataleptic theory,* p. 678*. 

6. The ‘ vision,’ p. 673b. 

6. General and special inspiration, p. 673b. 

7. The subjects of prophetic announcement, p. 674b. 

8. The prophetic ministry discharged without fee, p. 

674b. 

9. Oracles against foreign peoples, p. 676*. 

10. Conditional character of prophecy, p. 675*. 

iii The Forms of Divine revelation to the Pro- 
phets, pp. 675*-676b. 

1. The ‘ word,’ p. 675b. 

2, The ‘ vision,’ p. 675b. Sometimes only a literary 

device, p. 676*. 

(а) The vision of Isaiah, p. 676*. 

(б) Visions of Amos and Jeremiah, p. 676*. 

(c) „ „ Ezekiel, p. 676*. 

(cf) „ „ Zechariah, p. 676b. 

iv. The Forms of the Prophetic message, pp. 676b- 

678b. 

1, The ‘ word ’ ; difference between actual address 

and form finally committed to writing, p. 676b. 

2. Devices of style adopted for purpose of Heighten- 

ing the effect of the address, p. 677*. 

8. Symbolical actions ; (a) in Isaiah, p. 677b ; (5) in 
Jeremiah, p. 677b ; (c) in Ezekiel, p. 678* ; <a) in 
Zechariah, p. 678b. 

V. The Contents of the Prophetic message, pp. 678b- 

697b, 

1. The conception of God, p. 67Sb. 

(а) The Person of God, p. 679*. 

(б) Angels no longer mediate between God and 

man, p. 679b. 

(c) Polemic against images of Jahweh, p. 670b, 
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(<?) The solity of Jahweh, p. eso®*. 

(e) Attributes of Jahxveh : (os) holiness, p- 681a' ; 
(^) omnipotence, p. 683^ ; 5) omnipres- 

ence and omniscience, p. 684a' j (g) love, 
goodness, mercy, p. 684a. 

8. Belation of Jahweh to Israel, p. 684b. 

(a) The OT conception of the Fatherhood of God, 
p. 684b. 

(&} The election of Israel, p. 684b. 

(c) The Divine jealousy, p. 685a. 

(d) Jahweh’s guidance and protection of Israel, 

p. 685a. 

(e) Jahweh’s demands upon Israel : (os) the Pro- 

phetic view of sacrifice and other external 
services, p. 685®; ^/3) specifically ethical 
character of the duties enjoined, p, 687aff.; 
trust in God and love to man, p. 687b ; the 
Deuteronomic legislation characterized, p. 
687b f. ; (y) the Prophetic view of the capa- 
bilities of human nature, the forgiveness of 
sin, and retribution, p. 688b f. 

8. Eelation of the people to Jahweh, p. 689b. Israel’s 
failure to realize the Divine ideal, p. 689b. 

(a) Idolatry, and false worship of Jahweh, p. i 
690a. 

(&) Mistaken notions about the character of 
Jahweh, p. 690b. 

(c) Low state of morals, p. 690b. 

4. Attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt moral 

condition of the people, p. eGia. Were the 
pre-exilic prophets messengers of woe only?, 
p. 69ia. 

(а) The position of Amos, p. 691b. The * Day of 

the Lord,’ p. 691b. 

(б) „ „ Hosea, p. 692a'. 

(e) „ „ Isaiah, p. 692b. 

(a) „ „ Micah, p. 693b. 

(e) „ „ Jeremiah, p. 693b. 

5. The so-called * Messianic prophecy,’ p. 694b. 

(a) Meaning of the term, p. 694b. Questions of 
authenticity and literary criticism, p. 695a. 
(Z>) Messianic prophecies in the narrower sense : 
(«) Is 7H p. 695a ; 0 ) Is 91-6 and 111*9, p. 
695b ; (y) Mic 6iff-, p. 696a ; (g) jer 235ff., 
p. 696a. 

(«) Messianic prophecies in the wider sense : (») 
Is 78, p. 696b; (/3) Hos 2 '^ 0 . 2 Sf. p, 696b; 
(y) Zeph 31MS, p. 697a ; (J) Jer p. 
697a ; (*) Jer 3181-^ p. 697a. 

fl. TffJS EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MELIQION OF ISRAEL DURING THE PERIOD OF PRE- 
EXILIC PROPHECY, pp. 697b-70lb. 

1 . Features common to the Northern and Southern 

kingdoms, p. 697b, 

2. Points of difference, p. 698a. 

3. Circumstances that heightened the religious pres- 

tige of Judah, p. 698b. 

4. Influence of Isaiah and his disciples, p. 698b. 

6. The time of Manasseh. Lamna in the Prophetical 

succession, p. 699b. 

Zephaniah’s account of the religious and moral 
conditions of his time, p. 700a. 

7. Jeremiah’s work, p. 700b. igilkiah’s discovery of 

Deuteronomy, and its results, p. 700b f. Bitter 
experiences of Jeremiah, p, 701a. 

?. Ezekiel, pp. 701b-705b. 

1. Ezekiel’s relation to the Priests’ Code, p. 701*. 

2. Conception of God, p. 701*. 

8. Israel’s relation to Jahweh, p. 702*. Responsibility of 
the individual, p. 702a, 

4. Ezekiel’s denunciations of Israel’s ‘ idolatry,’ includ- 

ing (a) improper worship of Jahweh, p. 702a • 
(&) alliances with the heathen, p. 702b. 

5. Judah’s guilt more heinous than Israel’s, p. 702b. 

6. Special charges against Jerusalem, p. 702b. The ap- 

proaching judgment, p. 702b. 

7. A remnant to be saved, p. 703*. 

8. The Messianic element in Ezekiel, p, 703b. 

9. Threatenings against foreign nations, p. 70Sb. 

10. The onslaught of Gog, and his destruction, p. 704*. 

11. Ekb 40-48, pp. 704a-705b. 

(a) One underlying idea— the conserving of the holi- 

ness of God, p. 704*. 

(b) The re^^ations about the temple and the city, 

t Partition of the land, p. 704b. 

The temple spring, p. 704b. 

The festivals, p. 704°. 

Pre-eminence accorded to the Zadokite priests, 
p. 705*. ’ 

(ff) Special function of the priests to teach the dis- 
tmction between holy and profane, clean and 
unclean, p. 706*. 

(h) The ndsl or ‘ prince,’ p. 706a. 

(i) Ezekiel’s intentions as to the fulfilment of his 
programme, p. 706b. 

VI. The SO-CALLED Deutbro-Isauh, pp, 706b-708b. 

1. The crirical question, p. 705b. 

2. tiofiy viewpoint of Deutero-Isaiah, p, 70fls, 

8. Conception of God, p. 706*. 


4. Power of the prophetic ‘ word,’ p. 706b. 

6. God’s purpose with Israel, p. 706b. 

6. Cyrus the Divine instrument of Israel’s uelivsiC ince, 

p. 707*. The future of Israel, p. 707*. I» 

493-’f-, p. 707*. 

7. The Servant of Jahweh, p. 707*. 

VII. Remaining exilic Prophecies, post-eximc Prophect, and 

TUB beginnings op Apocalyptic, pp. 708b-.716*. 

i. The Sources, p. 708b. 

ii. Historical background, p. 709*. 

iii. Conception of God, and Bthics, p. 709b. 

iv. The Cultus, p. 7io*. 

V. Eschatology, pp. 7i0b-7i6a. 

1. Men’s thoughts turned to the future through the 

hardships of the present, p. 7l0b. 

2. The ‘ Day of the Lord,’ p. 7l0b. 

3. Destruction of Israel’s enemies, and restoration of 

Israel, p. 711*. 

4. Prophecies in which particularism is more or less 

overcome, p. 711b. 

6. Special blessings reserved for the new Jerusalem, 
p. 712*. 

6. Traces of ‘ legal ’ religion, p. 712b. 

7. Messianic expectations, p. 713*. 

8. Approaches to apocalyptic, p. 7l3b. 

9. Apocalyptic proper. The Book of Daniel, p. 

714*. 

VIII. The Priests’ Code (P), pp. 715a-723b. 

i. The Sources, p. 7i5*. 
il Conception of God, p. 7i5b. 

1. The Creation narrative, p. 7l5b. 

2. Avoidance of anthropomorphisms, p. 715b. 

3. The Divine image and its results, p. 715b. 

iii. Tee Regulations of the Theocracy, pp. 7l6a- 

722b. 

1. The Mrith with Noah, p. 716*. 

2. „ „ Abraham, p. 716*. 

3. „ at Sinai, p. 716b. 

4. The Ceremonial Law, pp. 7l6b-722b. 

(а) Holy places, p. 717* : (») The Tent of Meet- 

ing, p. 717* ; (/3) Priestly and Levitical 
cities, p. 717b; (y^ the Sabbatical year 
and the year of jubile, p. 7l7b. 

(б) Holy times (festivals), p. 718*. 

(c) Holy persons : («) Israel the special posses 
sion of Jahweh, p. 7l8b ; (/3) the organiza- 
tion of the priesthood, p. 719* ; (j) the 
Levites, p. 719b ; (Z) the Nazirites, p. 720*. 
id) Holy property : («) meaning and eflScacy of 
sacrifice, p. 720* ; the simtkhdh, p. 720b. 
The question of a saii^aatio vicaria, p. 
720b. The presenting of the blood, p. 
721*. (jB) The various kinds of sacrifice : 
(i.) the sin-offering and the guilt-offering,, 
p. 721* ; (ii.) the burnt-offering, p. 721b ; 
(iii.) the meal-offerings, p. 722*. 

6. The ethical system of P, p. 722b. 

IX. The religious Lyric and Elegiac poetry (Books of Psalms 

and Lamentations), pp. 723b-.728*. 

1. Conception of God, p. 724*. 

(а) Generally exalted notion of the Divine being, p 

724*. 

(б) One apparent limitation, p. 724*. 

(c) The bene p. 724*. 

(d) The Divine attributes, p. 724b. 

2. Anthropology outside the sphere of Jahwism proper 

p. 725*. 

8. Nature and history of the Theocracy, p. 725*» 

4. The theocratic institutions, p. 725b. 

6. The character of the religion of the Psalms, p. 725b. 

(a) A life of prayer, p. 726*. 

(b) Dependence on, and trust in, God, p. 726*. 

6. Morality, p. 726b. The ‘ imprecatory psalms,* p. 726b. 

7. The doctrine of retribution, p. 726b. 

8. Messianic expectations, p. 727*. 

9. The question of personal immortality, p. 728*. 

X. The so-called ^okhmXh (Wisdom) Literature (Proverbs^ 

Job, Ecclesiastes), pp. 728*-732*. 

Introduction : the * %vise ’ as a class, p. 728*. 

1. Proverbs, pp. 728b-729b. 

(а) Literary questions, p. 728b. ' 

(б) Religious speculation : personification of Wisdom, 

p. 729*. 

(c) Standpoint of the book utilitarian and yet re- 

ligious, p. 729*. 

(d) The doctrine of retribution, p. 729b. 

2. Job, pp. 729b-78la. 

(а) Uritical questions: the Elihu- speeches not 

genuine, p. 729b f. 

(б) Angelology: the *EldMm and the Satan, 

p. 780*. 

(c) The meaning of Job 1925ff., p. 730*. 

(a) The theodicy of the book, p. 730b. 

8. Eedesiastes, pp, 781*-782*. 

(a) Standpoint of the Preacher, p* 731*. Composit* 

character of the book, p. 781* note. 

(b) Ecclesiastes a final demonstration of the insuffi- 

ciency of the Law and the need of Christ, 
p. 732*. , 

Literature, p, 782, 
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ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, M.A., Editor of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, and Header in Talmudic in 
the University of Cambridge. 

New Moon, Time, Trumpet. 

Abamson, Rev. A,, M.A., B.B., Dundee. 
Reconciliation. 

Adeney, Rev, Walter F., M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Theology and Principal of the Lancashire 
College, Manchester. 

Augustus, Blessedness, Blessing, Caesar, 
C^esar’s Household, Centurion, Contentment, 
Decision, Governor, Man, Martha, Mediator 
(Mediation), Offence, Preaching, Publican, 
Self-surrender, Teacher (Teaching), Temper- 
ance, Woman, Worship (in NT) ; fiesides some 
shorter articles. 

Aglen, Ven. A. S., M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. 

Beth-horon, Compassion (Pity), Friend, Hand, 
Lord, Rahab (the harlot), Shiloh (Gn 49^^); 
and a few shorter articles. 

Allen, Rev. Willoughby C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Asherah, Gershon, High Place, Kohath, 
Merari ; besides some shorter articles. 

Bacher, W., Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Studies 
in the Landes-Rabbinerschule, Budapest. 
Sanhedrin, Synagogue. 

Bacon, Rev. Benjamin Wisner, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and In- 
te^retation in Yale University, New Haven. 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ. 

Banks, Rev. John S., D.D., Professor of System- 
atic Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 
Conversion, Hardening, Hope, Jealousy, Joy, 
Justice, Liberty, Meekness, Perfection. 

Barnes, Rev. W. Emery, M.A„ D.D., Fellow and 
Chaplain of Peterhouse, and Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Armour, Army, Banner, Camp, Israel (History 
of), Judges (Period of), Legion, Shield, Sling, 
Spear, Sword, Tower, War; and a few shorter 
articles. 

Bartlet, James Vernon, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Didache ^ [Ext.], Epistle, Helps, Matthew 
(Evangelist, - and Gospel of), Regeneration, 
Saint, Sanctification. 
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Batten, Rev. L. W., M.A., Ph.D., Rector of St, 
Mark’s Church, New York ; formerly Profespr 
of Hebrew in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. 

Ezra, Ezra-Nehemiah (Books of), Nehemiah. 

Baudissin, Graf Wilhelm von, Ph.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Llniversity of Berlin. 

Priests and Levites. 

Bebb, Rev. Llewellyn J. M., M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Continental Versions [Ext.], John the Baptist, 
Luke (Evangelist, and Gospel of), Versions 
(general Article), Versions (Georgian, Gothic, 
Slavonic). 

Beecher, Rev. Willis Judson, D.D.,^ Professor 
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Septuagint, Sirach, Syrisu^ Versions, Text of 
the New Testament. Thad isens, Timeens. 


Nicol, Rev. Thomas, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the Uni\^ersity 
of Aberdeen. 

Burial, Games, Island, Mourning, Riddle, 
Sepulchre, Snow, Yoke, Zerah, 

Nowack, W., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Strassburg. 

Micah (prophet, and Book of), Proverbs (Book 
of), Zecnariah (Book of). 

Orr, Rev. James, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the 
tfnited Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Anger (Wrath) of God, Kingdom of God {or of 
Heaven), Love. 

Ottley, Rev. Robert Lawrence, M. A., Canon 
of Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. 
Incarnation. 

Paterson, John Waugh, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer 
on Agricultural Chemistry in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. 

Agriculture. 

Patex^son, Rev. William P., M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
Cain, Decalogue, Harlot, Idolatry, Jonathan, 
Lie (Lying), Marriage, Sacrifice. 

Patrick, Rev. James, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., Burnt- 
island ; Examiner for Degrees in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Coal, Fire, Flint, Glass, Iron, Lightning, 
Lime, Marble, Micaiah, Mirror, Nephthar, 
Night, Rainbow, Seed, Soap, Spain, Steel, 
Stone, Thunder, Tile, Water. 

Patrick, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Libertines, Rest, Rome [jointly with F, 
Relton], Simplicity, Word. 

Peake, Arthur S., M.A., Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester ; some- 
time Fellow of Merton and Lecturer in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

Ahaz, Baal, Benjamin, Dan, Dionysia, Ecclesi- 
astes, First Fruits, Issachar, Josiah, Judah 
(person and tribe), Manasseh (except the tribe), 
Unclean (Uncleanness), Vow. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Egyptology in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Architecture, Art, Balance, Bell, Brick, Gold, 
Goldsmith, Lead, Stones (Precious), Tin. 

Philps, Rev. George M;, M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Earnest. 

Pinches, I. A., Sippar House, London. 

Darius the Mede, Erech, Girgashite, Hamath. 
Haran. 

Pinches, Theophilus Goldridge, LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., of the Egyptian and Assyrian De- 
partment in the British Museum. 

Astronomy and Astrology, Carchemish, Gad 
(god), Mazzaroth, Moon, Nebushazban, Nim- 
rod, Nisroeh, Parthians, Rab-mag, Rab-saris, 
Rab-shakeh, Rehoboth-ir, Replian, Resen, 
Rezeph, Sarsechim, Shinar, Sun, Tartak, Tar- 
tan, Uphaz, Ur of the Chaldees, Uz. 

Plummer, Rev. Alfred, M.A., D.D., formerly 
Master of University College, Durham. 

Baptism, Baptism for the Dead, Barahhas, 
Beatitude, Bride, Bridegroom, Bridegroom’s 
Friend, Cremation, Hypocrite, Judas Iscariot, 
Lazarus (of Bethany), Lazarus and Dives, 
Lord’s Prayer, Lord’s Simper, Parable (in NT), 
Qnirinius (Census of), Sacraments, Transfigu- 
ration. 
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Porter, Rev. Frank Chamberlin, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Divinity School of Yale University, New Haven. 
Apocrypha, Judith (Book of), Manasses 
(Prayer of), Proselyte, Revelation (Book of). 

Porter, Rev. Harvey, B.A., Ph.D., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syria. 

Lamp, Oven, Spinning, Tanner, Weaving ; 
and a few shorter articles on similar subjects. 

Post, Rev. George, M.D., F.L.S., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syria. 

Natural History ; and nearly all the articles 
on the plants and animals of the Bible. 

Poucher, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor in 
De Pauw University, Indiana. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Price, Ira Maurice, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the University of Chicago. 

Accad (Accadians), Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, 
Chaldaia, Mesha, Ophir, Osnappax', Rimmon 
(god). 

Prichard, Rev. Cyril Henry, M.A., late Classi- 
cal Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer at St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Crete, Oracle, Scythians, Tiberius; and some 
shorter articles. 

PURVES, the late Rev. George T,, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
New Jersey, 

Crown, Darkness, Diadem, Logos, Pentecost, 
Pilate, Prsetorium, Preparation Day. 

Ramsay, William M., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 

Achaia, Adramyttium, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Asia, Asiarch, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Caria, 
Chios, Churches (Robbers of), Cilicia, Cnidus, 
ColossfB, Corinth, Cos, Delos, Derbe, Diana, 
Asian, Ephesus, Galatia, Galatia (Region 
of), Galatians, Halicarnassus, Hierapolis, 
Iconium, Illyricuni, Laodicea, Lasea, Lyca- 
onia, Lycia, Lydia, Lystra, Mallus, Miletus, 
Myndus, Myra, Mysia, Nicopolis, Numbers 
(Hours, etc.) [Ext.], Pamphylia, Patara, 
Perga, Pergamus or Pergamum, Phasaelis, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, Phrygia, Pisidia, 
l^ontiis, Religion of Greece and Asia Minor 
[Ext.], Rhegium, Rhodes, Roads and Travel 
(in NT) [Ext.], Samothrace, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Syracuse, Tarsus, Thracia, Town Clerk, T?roas, 
Tyrannus. 

Redpath, Rev. Henry A., M.A., Litt.D., Rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London. 
Concordances [Ext.], Ruth (person, and Book 
of), Theophilus, Trophimus, Ty<^hicus, Versions 
(Greek other than the LXX), Zacchaeus; 
besides some shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names. 

Belton, Rev. Frederick, A.KC., Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Stoke Newington, London. 

Rome [jointly with Professor John Patrick]. 

Reynolds, the late Rev. Henry Roger, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College, Herts. 

John (Gospel of). 

Robertson, Right Rev. Archibald, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Bisho|) of Exeter. 

Alexander (in NT), Aretas, Corinthians (I. and 
IL), B’‘elix, Festus, Melita, Romans (Epistle 
to), Tongues (Gift of). 


Robinson, the late Rev. Forbes, M.A., Fellow, 
Chaplain, and Theological Lecturer in Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Egyptian Versions. 

Robinson, Very Rev. J. Armitage, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Dean of Westminster ; formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College and Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
Communion, Isaiah (Ascension of). 

Ropes, James Hardy, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard 
University. 

Agrapha [Ext.]. 

Rothstein, j. W., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. 

Song of Songs. 

Ryle, Right Rev. Herbert Edward, M.A., 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester ; formerly President 
of (Queens’ College, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Abraham, Calah, Cherubim, Deuteronomy, 
Genesis, Hagar, Ham or, Isaac ; besides a few 
shorter articles, chiefly on Proper Names. 

Salmond, Rev. Stewart Dingwall Fordyce, 
M.A., D.D., F.E.I.S., Principal and Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

Abraham’s Bosom, Catholic Epistles, Eschat- 
ology of the New Testament, Hades, Heaven, 
Hell, John (Epistles of), Mark (Gospel of), 
Paradise, Tophet. 

Sanday, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and 

I Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

God (in NT), Jesus Christ, Son of God. 

Sayce, Rev. Archibald Henry, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford. 
Amorites, Aram, Ararat, Benhadad, Canaan, 
Caphtor, Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Darius (except 
‘the Mede’), Debir, Eden (Garden of), Edom, 
Elam, Elishah, Esarhaddon, Euphrates, Gezer, 
Hittites, Kenites, Medes, Melchizedek, Mero- 
dach, Merodach - haladan, Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nergal-sharezer, Nineveh, Persia, Persians, 
Pithom, Raamses, Sanballat, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, Sepharad, Sepharvaim, Shalmaneser, 
Shushan, Succoth-benoth, Tammuz, Tiglath- 
pileser, Ulai ; and a number of shorter articles. 

Schechter, Solomon, M.A., Litt.D., President 
of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

Talmud [Ext.]. 

SCHURER, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Gdttingen. 

Diaspora [Ext.]. 

Scott, Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A., Kensing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, London. 

Confession. 

Scott, Rev. Hugh Macdonald, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Trinity [Ext.], 

Selbie, Rev. John Alexander, M.A., D.D., 
Maryculter, Kincardineshire. 

Abimelech, Absalom, Adonijah, Amaziah, 
Ananias, Asa, Asaph, Branch, Caleb, Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, Congregation, Corner- 
stone, Earth, Eden (except the Garden of), 
Elder (in OT), El Elyon, Foreigner, B'ounda 
tion, Furrow, Gentiles, Ger, Gift, Hanging 
Head, Heifer, Incense, Interpretktionj Ish 
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bosheth, Jareb, Jeduthun, Jeshua, Jeshurun, 
Jethro, Jeruel, Jezebel, Joab, Keturah, Korah 
(Dathan, Abiram), Lamech, Lamentations 
(Book of), Lawgiver, Leah, Leg, Lilith, Man- 
stealing, Mantle, Mephibosheth, Metheg- 
ainrnah, Mizar, Nadab, Obadiah (persons, and 
Book of), Obed-edom, Oholah and Oholibah, 
Open Place, Othniel, Parlour, People, Pi- 
hahiroth, Pillow, Pledge, Potter, Praise (in 
OT), Prince, Quarry, Rahab (symbolical 
term), Rehoboth, River, Rock, Sceptre, Sea- 
monster, Seth, Shallum, Shalman, Sharon, 
Sheshach, Sheshbazzar, Shovel, Simeon, Simon 
(except Simon Magus), Speckled Bird, Suph, 
Synagogue (the Great), Table (Tablet), Tere- 
binth, Tesiimony, Thigh, Threshold, Throne, 
Thumb, Treasure, Tribute (in OT), Tryphon, 
Tubal, Tubal-cain, Wars of the Lord (Book 
of), Wilderness (Desert), Witness, Xerxes, 
Zaanannim, Zachariah, Zaphon, Zarethan, 
Zelzah, Zephaniah (Book of), Zerubbabel, 
Zorah ; besides many shorter signed articles, 
and a very large proportion of the unsigned. 

Siegfried, the late C., Ph.D., Geh. Kirchenrath 
and Professor of Theology in the University of 
J ena. 

Wisdom (general subject, and Book of). 

Simon, Rev. David W., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
the United College, Bradford 
Justification. 

Skinner, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in West- 
minster College, Cambridge. I 

Ezekiel, Holiness (in OT), Righteousness (in 
OT). 

Smith, Rev. George Adam, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Antioch (in Syria), Arbela, Bashan, Carmel, 
Isaiah, Itursea, Joshua (person, and Book of), 
Trachonitis. 

Stanton, Rev. Vincent Henry, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Almsgiving, Canon, Fasting, Gospels, Messiah, 
New Testament Canon, Theocracy [Ext.], 
Truth, Will, World. 

Stenning, John F., M.A,, Fellow and Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Theology, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Diatessaron [Ext.], Eli, En-rogel, Geba, 
Gil)eah, Gibeon, Hiram, Mahanaim, Millo, 
Rabbah, Rehob, Samuel (prophet, and Books 
of), Shammah, Shobach, Shobi, Zobah, Zohe- 
leth ; besides a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names. 

Stevens, Rev. George B., Ph.D., D.D., Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Holiness (in NT), Righteousness (in NT). 

Stevenson, Rev. W. B., M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Introduction in the 
Theological College, Bala. 

Old Prophet'! The), Ophrah, Pedaiah, Sharezer, 
Shavsha, Shebna, Shunem; and a number of 
shorter articles, especially on Proper Names. 

Stewart, Rev. Alex., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, and Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of St. Andrews. 
Adoration, Bible, Doctrine, Envy, Foreknow- 
ledge, Grace, Mystery. 

Stock, St, George, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

Stoics. 
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Strachan, Rev. James, M.A., Belgrave Presby- 
terian Church, London, 

Elijah, Elisha, Gehazi, Scourge, Seraphim, 
Zeruiah, Ziba ; and a few shorter articles. 

Strack, Hermann L., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Text of the Old Testament. 

Strong, Very Rev. Thomas B., M.A., D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Ethics, John the Apostle (Life and Theology 
of). 

SuFFRiN, Rev. Aaron Emmanuel, M.A., Curate 
of Sparsholt with Kingstone Lisle, Berks. 

Nod, Nodah. 

SwETE, Rev. Henry Barclay, M.A., D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 

Holy Spirit, Laying on of Hands. 

Tasker, Rev, John G., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. 

Apocryphal Gospels [Ext.]. 

Taylor, the late Rev. Isaac, M.A., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Rector of Settxington, and Canon of 
York. 

Alphabet. 

Taylor, Rev. John, M.A., D.Lit., Vicar of 
Winchcombe. 

Amos, Chiun, Mahlah, Mauzzim, Melzar, Men- 
ahem, Nethiiiim, Onyx, Orion, Patriarchs, 
Pit (metaphorical), Pleiades, Rezin, Rezon, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Sardius, Sardonyx, Selah, 
Signet, Solomon’s Servants, Tekoa, Topaz, 
Zadok ; and a number of shorter articles. 

Thackeray, Henry St. John, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education, formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Esdras (I. and II.), Josephus [Ext.]; and a 
number of short articles (for the most part 
unsigned) on the Proper Names in 1 and 2 
Esdras. 

Thatcher, Rev. G. W., M.A., B.D., Hebrew 
Tutor and Lecturer on Old Testament History 
and Literature in Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Colours, Government, Judge (Judging), Naza- 
rene, Nazareth, Phoenicia. 

Thayer, the late Rev. Joseph Henry, M.A., 
D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 

Abba, Hosanna, Language of the New Testa- 
ment, Maranatha. 

Turner, Cuthbert Hamilton, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Chronolo^ of the New Testament, Greek 
Patristic Commentaries [Ext.], Philippi. 

I Vos, Rev. Geerhardus, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey. 

Fool. 

Votaw, Clyde Weber, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 

Sermon on the Mount [Ext.]. 

Walker, Rev. George, M.A., B.D., Aberdeen. 
Eunuch ; and a few other short articles. 

Walker, Rev. Thomas, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. 
Targum. 

Warfield, Rev. B. B., M.A., D.D., LL.B,, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Princeton Seminary. 
Doubt, Faith, Predestination. 
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Warren, Lieut. -General Sir Charles, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Royal Engineers. 

Bed, Famine, Fenced Cities, Gadara, Gate, 
Gath, Gerasa, Gerasenes, Golgotha, Hebron, 
Hinnom (Valley of), House, Jabneel, Jeho- 
shaphat (Valley of), Jordan, Machpelah, 
Makkedan, Michmash, Miphkad, Mizpah 
(Mizpeh), Nimrim (Waters of), Olives (Mount 
of), Ophel, Pavement, Ramah (Nos. 1-4), 
Rimmon, Roof, Walls; and several shorter 
articles. 

Welch, Rev. Adam C., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Malachi (Book of), Nabal, Naboth, Negeb, 
Perizzite, Rizpah, Saul, Teraphim ; and a 
number of shorter articles. 

White, the late Rev. Henry Alcock, M.A., 
Tutor in the University of Durham, and formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Aaron, Atargatis, Atonement (Day of) [jointly 
with Professor Driver], Birth, Birthday, 
Castle, Chariot, David, Day, India, Ishmael 
(except Hagar’s son), Jason (in Apocr.), 
Leaven, Menelaus, Mordecai, Nicanor ; besides 
a number of shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names. 

W’hite, Rev. H. J., M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

Vulgate. 

White, Rev. Newport J. B., M.A., B.D., 
Librarian of Archbishop Marsh’s Library, and 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew in 
the University of Dublin. 

Abiathar, Abijah, Abishai, Ahaziah, Ahijah, 
Amos, Athaliah, Azariah, Benaiah, Hananiah, 
Jehoahaz, Jehoash (Joash), Jehoiachin, Je- 
hoiada, Jehoiakim, Jehoram (Joram), Jeho- 
shaphat, Jesse, Lord’s Day, Michal, Nathan, 
Perez, Phinehas, Rehoboam, Seraiah, Shap- 
han, Shemaiah, Shimei, Uriah, Zedekian, 
Zimri ; besides several shorter articles* c*iietiy 
on Proper Namaa. 


Whitehouse, Rev. Owen C., M.A., D.D., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Biblical Exegesis and 
Theology, Cheshunt College, Herts. 

Ahab, Apollyon, Cosmogony, Demon (Devil), 
Exorcism, lioshea, Jehu, Lots, Magic (Ma- 

f ician), Omri, Pekah, Pillar, Possession, 
'ytiion, Satan, Servant (Slave, Slavery), 
Soothsayer, Sorcery, Uzziah. 

Wiedemann, Alfred, Ph.D., Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Bonn. 
Religion of Egypt [Ext.]. 

Williams, Rev. A. Lukyn, M.A., Vicar of 
Guilden Morden, late Tyrwhitt and Crosse 
Scholar of the University of Cambridge. 
Hebrew, Jew, Joseph (husband of Mary), King, 
Queen. 

Wilson, Lieut. -General Sir Charles William, 
R.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Cistern, Conduit, Judaea, Megiddo, Pool, 
Salamis, Salecah, Salem, Salim, Samaria, Sa- 
maria (Kingdom of), Samos, Saramel, Seleucia, 
Senaahj Seneh, Senir, Shaalbim, Shaalim, 
Shaaraim, Shalem, Shalishah, Shallecheth, 
Shamir, Shechem, Shihor, Shihor - libnath, 
Siloam, Soco, Sorek, Sychar, Taanach, Tabor, 
Tamar, Telaim, Telassar, Telem, Tema, 
Teman, Thebez, Timna, Timnath-serah, Tob, 
Tripolis, Trogyllium, Zalmon, Zion ; and a 
number of shorter articles, chiefly geographical. 

Woods, Rev. Francis Henry, M.A., B.D., Rector 
of Bainton, and late Fellow and Theological 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Balaam, Flood, Hallelujah, Hexateuch, Israel 
(Kingdom of),^ Light, Old Testament Canon, 
Quotations, Virgin ; and a number of shorter 
articles. 

Wort abet, Rev. John, M.A., B.D., Beyrout, 
ifiyria. 

Furnace, Horn, Trades ; and a few shorter 
articles on similar subjects. 
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• 

i. 5* ; iv, 755* (Marshall). 




(Konig) ; iii. 329* (Mae- 

Abel (person) 

* 

i. 5* (W. P. Paterson). 




alister) ; iv. 380*> 

Tomb of . 

« 

i. 8** [Abilene]. 




(Budde). 

Abel (place) 

• 

i. 5* (Conder). 

Abinadab • 

• 

f 

i 10* ; ii 126^ 131*. 

Abel-beth-maacah 

• 

i. 5*. 

Abinoam 

m 

k 

i. 10*. 

Abel-cheramim . 


i. 5^ 

Abiram 

# 

« 

i 10*; ii. 122**; iii 11** 

Abel-maim . • 

. • 

i. 5**. 




(Selbie). 

Abel-meholah # 


i. 5**. 

Abishag 

4 

k 

i 10\ 

Abebmizraim • 

m 

i 6^ , 

Abishai 


k 

i 10*^ (N. J, D. White) 1 

Abel^shittim • 


i 5** ; iv. 507* (Chapman). 




ii 127% 132M Curtis). 
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Abishalom , . . 

i. 18’^ [Absalom]. 

Accos (Apoc.) 

i. 23*. 

Abisluia . • . 

i, 10^ ; ii. ISO'*. 

Account . • • 

i. 23*. 

Abishur . • 

i. 10'> ; iL 126“. 

A(;ciirsed . • 

i. 23*. 

Abissei (Apoc.) • • 

i. 10^ 

Achaia . • 

i. 23* (Ramsay). 

Abisue (Apoc.) • • 

i. 10^ 

Acliaiciis • . « 

i. 23'* (Robertson). 

Aliital , . . • 

i. 10'> ; ii. 126’’. 

Aclian .... 

i. 23'* (Boyd) ; ii. 129* (Cur- 

Abitub 

i. 10'» ; ii. 131*. 


tis), 782* (G. A. Smith). 

Abject . • • 

i. lO*-. 

Achar . » • • 

i. 23'* [Achan]. 

Abner . • , 

i 10'* (N. J. D. White) ; 

Achbor . . • 

i. 24* 


ii. ISU (Curtis). 

Acliiacharus (Apoc.) . 

i. 24*. 

Abode . • • 

i. 11'’. 

Aehias (Apoc.) 

i. 24*. 

Abomination 

i. 11'* (Driver), SOO** [De- 

Achim .... 

i. 24\ 


testable Things]. 

Achior (Apoc.) . 

i. 24* 

of Desolation , 

i. 12* (Driver). 

Achipba (Apoc.) . 

i. 24*. 

About . 

i. 13* 

Achish .... 

i. 24*. 

Abraham 

i. 13* (Ryle). 

Achinetlia . . • 

i. 24'* (Margoliouth). 

Analysis of Sources 

i. 14'>. 

Achor, Valley of . 

i. 24'*. 

Call . 

i. 16* 

Achsah 

i. 25* ; ii. 127*. 

Covenant with 

i. 15*, 511* 513^ 515* 

Achshaph 

i. 25*. 


(Davidson). 

Achzib 

i. 25* (Mackie). 

Elamite Campaign 

i. 15* 

Acquaint, Acquaintance 

i. 25*. 

Faith 

i. le*'. 

Acra .... 

i. 359* (H. A. White); 

Historical Characte 

i. is^; Ext. 663’’ 


ii. 386* (Warren), 591** '* 


(Kautzsch). 


(Conder). 

Home « • 

i. 15* ; ii. 326* (Williams) ; 

Acrostic . • 

i. 25'* (Woods) ; Ext. 168* 


iv. 835'* (Pinches). 


(Konig). 

Name . • 

i. 17^ 227* (Hommel). 

Psalms 

iv. 156* (Davison). 

Sacrifice . . 

i. 15‘> ! iv. 334» (W. P. 

in Lamentations . 

iii. 20'* (Selbie). 


Paterson) ; Ext. BIS'* 

Acta Pauli et Theclse . 

hi. 700* ; iv. 820*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Acts of the Apostles . 

i, 25'* (Headlam). 

Scene of 

iii. 437* (Driver). 

Analysis . 

i. 28”. 

in Jewish Tradition 

i. 17*. 

Arclia3ological Evi- 


in Theology (OT) 

i. 16* ; ii. 846* (Orr). 

dence for Accuracy 

i. 32*. 

„ „ ‘ (NT) 

i. le'*. 

Authorship 

i. 26'*, 29*' **. 

Abraham, Book of 

i. 17'* (Marshall). 

Christology 

i. 33*. 

Abraham’s Bosom 

i. n**, 752'* (Salmond). 

Chronology 

i. 421* ff. (Turner). 

Abrech . . 

i. 18* (Price), 665'* (Crum) ; 

Community in Jeru- 



ii. 775* note (Driver). 

salem . 

i. 32'*. 

Abroad . ♦ 

i. 18^ 

Organization 

i. 33*. 

Abronah 

i. 18'*. 

Criticism . 

i. 27^ 

Absalom 

i. 18'* (Selbie); ii. 126'* 

Date 

i. 27'*, 29** f. 


(Curtis). 

Eschatology 

i. S3*. 

Rebellion of 

iv. ,390* (Stenning). 

Historical Value 

i. 31*. 

Tomb of . 

ii. 597* (Conder) ; iv. 456'* 

Literary History 

i. 26^ 


(Nicol). 

Miracles . 

iii. 392* (J. H. Bernard). 

Absalom in Apocryp 

i. 19'* (H. A. White). 

Prayer in . 

iv, 44*- ** (E. R. Bernard). 

Abubus (Ap. ) 

i. 20*. 

Purpose and Contents i. 27'*. 

Abundance . 

i, 20*. 

Quotations 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

Abuse, Abuser . 

i. 20*. 

Relation to J osephus 

i. 30”. 

Abyss . 

i. 20* (Massie). 

to St. Paul’s Epistles i. 31'*. 

Abyssinia, Abyssinia 

i. 789'* (Margoliouth) ; 

Sources 

i. 34* 


Ext. 85* (McCurdy). 

Speeches . 

i. 33'* ; iii. 317'* (Adeneyj 

Acacia . 

iv. 507* (Post). 

Text and Transmission i. 26*. 

Accaba (Apoc.) . 

i. 20'*. 

Western 

i. 26*. 

Accad, Accatlians 

i. 20'* (Price). [SeeAgade, 

Unity . . . 

i. 34”. 


Akkad]. 

‘We’ Sections . • 

i.29%34*'**. 

Accept, Acceptable, 


Acts of Pilate . . 

L 413'* f. (Turner) ; iii 

ceptation . 

i. 21'* (Hastings). 


878'* (Purves), 545'* (vor 

Acceptance . . 

i. 22* (Stewart). 


Dob^cliiitz). 

Access . , . 

i. 22* (J. 0. F. Murray). 

Acts of St. Peter and 


Acco . , . 

i. 22* (Ewing); iv. 169'* 

St. Paul . 

iv. 523*ik (Headlam). 


(Macmillan). 

Acts of Thomas . 

iv, 754* (J. H. Bernard). 

Accomplish . • 

^ i.:22'*. 

Acub (Apoc.) 

i. 35”. 

Accord, According 


Acud (Apoc.) • 

i. 35”. 

According to . 

i-m 

Adad . , • 

Ext. 544'* (Jastrow). 
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A^dadah • 



i. SS”. 

Adoram 


i. 40®. 

Adah . • 

• 


1. (Ryle). 

Adoration . 


i. 42® (Stewart). 

Adaiah • 

« 


i. 36^ ; ii. 123% 124% 126% 

Adorning 


i. 43®. 




127% 13D. 

Adrammelech 


i. 43'‘ (Barnes) ; iv. 476*" 

Adaliah • 

• 


i. 



(Stevenson). 

Adam , • 

• 


i. 36“ (Bennett), 839“ ff. 

Adramyttium 


i. 43^ (Ramsay). 




(J. H. Bernard). 

Adria . 


i. 43*^ (Dickson). 

Burial-place of . 


iii, lOS"*" (Warren). 

Adriel . 


i. 44®, 

Adam in NT 

. 


i. 37“ (Denney), 841“ ff. 

Aduel (Apoc.) 


i. 44®. 




(J. H. Bernard). 

Adullam, Adullamite 


i. 44® (Muir). 

Adam (city) 



i. 37% 

Adultery 


i. 520*^ (Poucher) ; iii. 

Adam, Books of 



i. 37^ (Marshall). 



27 3® ft*. (W. P. Paterson). 

Adamah 



i. 38^ 

Adummim . , 


i. 44*^ (Henderson). 

Adamant 



i. 38*\ 

Advantage . . 


i. 44*'. 

Adami-nekeb 



i. 3SA 

Advent 


iii. 674*' (Adams Brown). 

Adapa, Legend of 


i. 221^ (Hommel); Ext. 

Adventure . 


i. 44% 




573*^ (Jastrow). 

Adversary . 


i. 45% 

Adar . 

, 


i. 38®-; iv, 765*^ (Abrahams). 

Advertise 


i. 45®. 

Adasa (Apoc.) 

, 


i. 38®-. 

Advice, Advise, Ad- 


Adbeel . 

, 


i. 38*\ 

visement . 


i. 45®. 

Addai, Doctrine 

of 


ii. 697*^ (Reynolds) ; Ext. 

Advocate 


ii. 408®- *’ (Swete) ; iii. 




452^ (Stenning). 



665*’, 668® (Hastings). 

Addan (Apoc.) 



i. 38®. 

.dCdias (Apoc.) 


i. 45®. 

Addar . 



i. 144® [Ard]; ii. 

jEneas . 


i. 45®; iii. 326*' (Mac- 




^30^ 



alister). 

Adder . 



iv. 459^ (Post). 

iEnon . . . 


i. 45® (Henderson). 

Addi . . 

• 


i. 38% 

^Esora (Apoc.) 


i. 45'^. 

Addict . 

• 


i. 38% 

Aiiect, Affection . 


i. 45*’ (Hastings). 

Addo (Apoc.) 

« 


i. 38^ 

Affinity 


i. 45*’. 

Addon . 



i. 38® [Addan]. 

Affliction 


i. 45*'. 

Addus (Apoc.) 



i. 38'’. 

Affray . 


i. 521® (Poucher). 

Adida (Apoc.) 



i. 38'*. 

Afore . 


i. 46®. 

Adiel . 



i. 38^^; ii. 122% 124% 

After, Afterward 


i. 46® (Hastings). 

Adin . , 



i. 38% 

Africa, Jews in . 


Ext. 96*' (Schlirer). 

Adina . , 



i. 38^ ; ii. 132% 

Agabus . • 


i. 46® (Moss). 

Adino . 



i, 38^ (Stenning). 

Agade . • • 


i. 224® -227*' (Hommel). 

Adinu (Apoc.) 



i. 38% 



[See Accad, Akkad]. 

Adithaim 



i. 38% 

Agag . 


i. 46*' (Macpherson). 

Adjure, Adjuration 


i. 39® (Hastings) ; iii. 576® 

Agagite • • 


i. 46*' (Macpherson), 331® 




(Ferries). 



(Selbie). 

Adlai . 

• 


i. 39% 

Again . • • 


i. 46% 

Admah . 



i. 39®. 

Against • « 


i. 47®. 

Admatha 

• 


i. 39% 

Agape . • • 


i. 428*' (Gay ford), 490*' 

Administration 

, 


i. 39% 



(Robertson) ; iii. 157® 

Admire, Admiration 


i. 39% 



(Lock). 

Adna . 



i. 39®. j 

Agar (Apoc.) • 


i. 47% 

Adnah . 



i. 39® ; ii. 132% 

Agate . 


iv. 620** (Flinders Petrie). 

Ado . 

• 


L 39% 

Age, Aged, Old Age 


i. 47® (Mackie). 

Adonibezek . 



i. 39% 

Agee . 


i. 48® ; ii. 132% 

Adonijah 

• 


i. 39^ (Selbie); ii. 125% 

Aggaba (Apoc.) . 


i. 48% 




126^ (Curtis). 

Aggeeus (Apoc.) , 


i. 48% 

Rebellion of 



iv. (Flint). 

Agia (Apoc.) » 


i. 48®. 

.Adonikam . 

, 


i. 40®. 

Agone . . • 


i. 48®. 

Adoniram, Adoram 


i. 40®. 

Agony . 


i. 48% 

Adonis , 



i. 40^ (Burney); iii. 861® 

Agrapha . • 


Ext. 343® ff. (Ropes). 




(Thatcher) ; iv. 677® 

Agree . • • 


i. 48®. 




(Sayce) ; Ext. 153® 

Agriculture . . 


i, 48® (J. W. Paterson). 




(Ramsay). 

Legislation . 


i. 48*'; iv. 324® ff’. (Har 

Adoni-zedek 

• 

• 

i. 40*' (Boyd). 



ford-Battersby). 

Adoption • 

• 

• 

i. 40*^ (Candiish) ; ii. 218% 

in Code of Q!am- 





472*'f. (A. Martin) ; iii. 

iniirabi 

. 

Ext. SOPff. (Johns). 




724** (Findlay) ; iv. 720** 

Agrippa i. . • 

• 

ii. 359® (Headiam). 




(Massie), 

Agrippa ll. • « 

* 

ii. 360® (Headiam). 

Adora (Apoc.) 

• 

• 

i42% 

Ague . • • 

• 

iii. 323*' (Macalistei:). 

Adoraim 

• 

« 

142% 

Agur . • • 

• 

1 61® (Davieoii), 
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Ah, Aha • 


i. SI*'. 

Aiath, Aija . 

Ahab . • 


. i. SI** (Whitehouse), 53^ 

Aijalon 



184^ (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Aijeleth hash-shahar . 



647® (Kautzsch). 

Aim . . . • 

Chronology of Beign i. 63®, 402® (Curtis). 

Ain (letter) . • 

Aharah 


. i. 53*' ; ii. 130. 

Ain (place) . . 

Aharhel 


. i. 53“ ; ii. 128“. 


Ahasbai 


. i. 63“ ; ii. 132“. 

Air . , . • 

Ahashtarites 


. ii. 128“. 

Akan . . • • 

Ahasuerus . 


. i. 53“ (Selbie) ; iv. 958-. 

Akatan (Apoc.) • • 

Ahava . • 


. i. 53MH. A. White). 

Akeldarna . 

Ahaz . • 


• i. 53^ (Peake); ii. 126^, 

Akhlarni 



131- (Curtis). 

Akhmim Fragment • 

Altar • 

• 

. i. 54® ; iv. 837^^ (N. J. D. 

Akkad .... 



White). 


Chronology of 

Beign i. 402® (Curtis). 


Ahaziah 

• 

. i. 54MN. J. D. White); 

Akkos (Apoc.) . 



ii. 126’^ (Curtis). 

Akkub 

Ahban . » 


. i. 55®; ii. 126®. 

Akmonia, Jewish In- 

Aher , , 


. i. 55-; ii. 130“. 

scription . 

Ahi , . 


. i. 55® (Gray) ; ii. 132® 

Akrahbim . 



(Curtis). 


Ahiah . . 


. i. 55^ [Ahijah], 

Akr abattine ( Apoc. ) . 

Ahiam . 


. i. 55“; ii. 132“. 

Alabarch 

Ahian , 


. i. 55“ ; ii. 129“. 

Alabaster • • • 

Ahiezer 


. i55“;iL132-. 


Ahihud 


. i 65“; ii. 131-. 


Ahijah , . 

> 

. i. 65“ (N. J. B. White) ; 




ii. 126®, 132^ (Curtis); 

Quarries in Egypt . 



Ext. 653^ (Kautzsch). 

Alamoth 

Ahikam 

• 

. i. 56^ 

Albeit . . . • 

Ahiljar, Story of . 

• iii. 488® (Nestle); iv. 789® 

Alcimus (Apoc.) . , 



(Marshall). 

Alema (Apoc.) . 

Ahilud . 


• i. 56^. 

Alemeth 

Ahiriiaaz • 


. i. 56^ (N. J. D. White) ; 

Aleph .... 



ii. 123® (Curtis). 

= Codex Sinaiticus . 

Ahinian • 


• i. 56^ (Gray). 

Alexander . 

Ahinieleeh • 


. i. 57® (Boyd), 6»> (N. J. 

Alexander ill. 



D. White), 65** [Ahijah]. 

Alexander Balas (or 

Ahimoth , 


« i. 57® ; ii. 124® ; iii, 214®. 

Epiphanes) . 

Ahinadab • 


• i. 57®. 

Jannseus . 

Ahinoam . 


. i. 57* 1 ii. 126“. 


Ahio . 


. i. 57®; ii. 131®w». 

Alexander ‘ the ancient 

Ahira . 


. 1 57“. 

heretic ’ . 

Ahirani, Ahiramites 

. i. 57“ ; ii. 130--“. 

Alexandria, Alexan- 

Ahisamach . 


. i. 57“. 

drians . 

Ahishahar . 


. i. 67“ ; ii. 130“. 

Alexandrian Canon . 

Ahishar 


. i. 57“. 


Ahithophel . 


• i. 57*" (Moss); ii 132^ 

Doctrine • 



(Curtis). 


Ahitob (Apoc.) 


. i.67“ 


Ahitub . 


. i. 58- J ii. 123-“*, 123“. 


Ahlab , , 


. L68-. 

Type of Text 

Ahlai . 


. L 58-; iL 126-, 132“ 

Ahoah, Ahohite • 

. i. 68* ; ii. 130“, 132“ 

Jews in Alexandria . 

Ahriman 

■ 

. iv. 988“ (J. H. Moulton); 




Ext. 279“, 289- (Fair- 

Alexandrinns Codex . 

Ahumai • 


weather). 

Algiim Trees . , 

• 

. i. 58-; ii. 128-. 

Aliah . . • . 

Ahuzzam • 

• 

. i 68- ; ii. 128*. 

Allan • * . , 

Ahuzzath . 

• 

. L 68- (Ryle). 

Alien . , • . 

Ahzai . • 

m ' 

. L58-. 

All . . . . 

Ai . . 

'■ • . 

. L 68* (Conder); ii 782“ 

Allammelech • * 

Aiah • « 


(G. A. Smith). 

Allar (Apoc.) • * 

: ' m ' 

. L58-. 

Allay . . , . 


i, 58=^ [Ai]. 
i. 58^ (Conder). 
iv. ISS®- (Davison), 
i. 58^. 

i. 58^ 73*^ (I. Taylor), 
i. 58^ (Henderson), 711* 
(Selbie). 
i. SS’" (Mackie). 
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i. 59^ 

i. 59“' (Henderson), 
i. 181^ 182^^ (Hommel). 
Ext. 426*^ (Tasker), 
iv. 504»^•^ 836^ f. (Pin. 
dies). [See Accad, 
Agade]. 
i. 59^ 

i. 59^ ; ii. 127‘. 

Ext. 94^^ (Sclmrer), 
i. 59*^ (Conder), 575‘ 
(Hull), 
i. 59^ 

Ext. lOG'^ (Sdiiirer). 
i. 313^ (Carslaw); ii. 41* 
(Macalister) ; iii. 243* 
(Patrick), (Mac- 

alister). 
i. 653^ (Crum), 
iv. 153*- (Davison), 
i. 59^\ 

i. 59^ (Moss), 
i. 60^ 

i. 60*^ ; ii. 180^, 131». 
i. 72^ (1. Taylor), 
i. 1*^ ( J. 0. F. Murray), 
i. BO** (Hobertson). 
i. 60^ (Moss). 

i. 6P (Moss), 
iii. 186*^ (Fairweather), 
824*^ (Eaton). 

Ext. 489^ 

i. 61^ (Gibb). 

i. 117^ (Porter ) ; iii 615* 
(Woods). 

i 62^1, 65®^ (Massie), 117^ 
(Porter); Ext. 199® ff. 
(Drummond), 295* 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 22P(J. O. F. Mur. 
ray). 

Ext. 95^ '99®, 104^ 109* 
(Schurer). 

i. 1® (J. 0. F. Murray), 
i. 63® (Post), 
i. 63^ 

i. 63^ 

ii. 49^ [Foreigner], 
i, 63^* (Hastings). 

i. 64®. 
i. 64®. 
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Allege, Allegiance 
Allegory 

in Hebrew* * 

in the OT • 

in Philo , • 

in St. Pan! 

Alleg. Method of In 
terpretation . 

Allenieth 
Alliance 
Allied . 

Alliteration . 

Allon . . • 

Allon-bacnth 
Allow . 

Almighty . 
Al-Modad . 

Almon . 

Almon-diblathaim 

Almond 

Almsgiving . 

Almug . 

Aloes, Lign Aloes 
Aloft . 

Alogi • . . 


Along . 

Alpha and Omega 
Alphabet 
Aramfean . 

Egyptian . 

Hebrew, Square 
Israelitic or Phoeni 
cian 

Moabite , . 

Nabatsean • 
Sidonian , . 

Syriac . • 

Alphseus . . 

Altar . . • 

Asylum , • 

Hearth • • 

Homs • • . 


of Ahas . • • 
of Burnt-offering , 
of Incense • • 


pre-Beuteronomic > 

pre-Historic 
post-Deuteronomic . 


i. 

i. 64'^ (Massie); Ext. 163®^ 
(Konig). 
i. 65^ 

iii. QQO^ (Konig). 
i. ; Ext. 206*^ (Drum- 
mond), 
i. Q6\ 

i. 64'’, 114’’' (Porter) ; 

Ext. 206'’ (Drummond), 
i. 66\ 

i. OG”- (Millar). 

i. 

Ext. 165’’“ (Konig). 
i. 66” ; ii. 122”. 

L 66” 
i. 66”. 
i. 66”. 

i. 67’’* (Margoliouth). 
i. 66’’- [Allemeth], 
i. 67^ 

i. 67’’' (Post) ; ii. 29” (Mac- 
alister). 

i. 67” (Stanton), 
i. GS”* [Algum]. 
i. 69*'’' (Post). 

i. 70^ 

ii. 701” (Reynolds); iii. 
637«‘f. (Stanton); iv. 
240” (Porter). 

i. 70^ 

i. 70”* (Charles), 
i. 70” (I. Taylor). 

.i. 73”. 
i. 70”. 
i. 74\ 

i. 70” ff. 

i. 73’’* ; iii. 406* (Bennett), 
i. 74^ 
i. 73”. 
i. 74^ 

i. 74” (Macpherson). 
i. 75’’' (A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 
i. 76”. 

i. 147” ; ii. 319* ; iv. 710* 
(Davies). 

L 77*; ii. 416* (Worta- 
bet) ; iv. 658*, 710* 

(Davies) ; Ext. 620* 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 54* (Peake); iv. 837” f. 

(N. J. D. White), 
iv. 657”, 696* 702”, 709”, 
711*, 715* (Davies), 
iv. 495”, 664”; ii. 332” 
(Bruce), 467” (Selbie); 
iv. 701”, 709”, 711% 714” 
(Davies). 

i 75”; Ext. 620* 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 75*. 
i. 76”. 


Al-tashheth. 
Altogether . . • 

Alu-musharshid . • 

Alush . . • . 

Alvah, Alvan • • 

Alway, Always . 
Amad . . . . 

Amadathus (Apoc.) • 

Amain , . . • 

Amal . . . . 

Amalek, Amalekites . 

Amam . . • . 

Aman (Apoc. ) • • 

Amana. , • • 

Amariah . • • 


Amarias (Apoc.) . . 

Amasa .... 

Amasai 
Amashsai . 

Amasiah . • 

Amasis . 

Amazed . . 

Amaziah . 

Amazons . « 

Ambassador • « 

Ambassage . . « 

Ambush . . • 

Amen . . . . 

Amenemes I. , • 

Amenenies III. . • 

Amerce . • • 

Amenophis I. . • 

Amenophis II. . . 

Amenophis III. . 

Amenophis IV. 

Religious Revolution 
Amethyst . . . 

Ami . . • • 

Amiable • • • 

Amittai • # • 

Amity . • • • 

Ammah . . # 

Amini .... 
in compound Names 

Aramidioi . • 

Ammiel • . 

Ammihud • • 

Ammihur • • 

Amminadah • 

Amminadib, » 

Ammishadai • 

Ammizabad • 

Ammon, Ammonites 
Name • * 

Origin • • 

Religion • • 


iv. 153* (Davison), 
i. 77*. . 

i. 225* (Hommei). 

i. 77% 617* (Rendel Harris) 

i. 77*. 

i. 77”. 

i. 77”. 
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Dumu-zi . 

Ext. 548*. 

Bahurim 

i. 232^ (Stenning) ; iii 

Dumu-zi-zuab . 

Ext. 548*. 


(Warren). 

Dun-shagga 

Ext. 548*. 

Baiterus (Apoc.) . . 

i.232% 

Gal-aiim • 

Ext. 548*. 

Bakbakkar . . . 

i. 232^; ii. 136». 

Ishttm 

Ext. 648*. 

Bakbuk • • 

L 232% 
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Barzillai 


i. 254® (Milligan). 

Beatitude— 

Basaloth (Apoc.) . 

• 

i. 254^ 

Comparison of Mat 

Bascama (Apoc.) . 

• 

i. 254'>. 

thew and Luke 

Base . . • 

• 

i. 254** (Hastings) ; iv. 

Number . 



657® (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Term 

Basemath • • 

m 

L 255» (Boyd). 

Beautiful Gate • 

Bashan • • 

• 

i. 235* (G. A. Smith), 85* 

Bebai . 



(Sayce), 146® (Driver). 

Because 

Bashmuric Versions , 

i. 668® if. (Forbes Robin- 

Becher . 



son). 

Bechorath • . 

Basilides, Gospel 

ac- 


Beck . 

cording to • 

ft 

ii. 701® (Reynolds); iii. 

Become • 



636® (Stanton) ; Ext. 

Bectileth 



437*’ (Tasker). 

Bed . • 

Basilisk • • 

• 

iv. 459** (Post). 

Bedchamber 

Basket . • • 

• 

i. 255** (Macalister). 

Bedad . , . 

Bason . • . 

m 

i. 256'’ (A. E. S. Ken- 

Bedan . . • 



nedy). 

Bedeiah . • 

Bassai (Apoc.) • 


i. 257*. 

Bee 

Bast . • • 

# 

Ext. 186** (Wiedemann). 

in Ephesian Worship 

Bastard • • 

• 

i 257® (Hastings), 849® 

Beeliada 



(Bennett) ; iii. 268** (W. 

Beelsarus (Apoc. ) 



P. Paterson). 

Beeltethmus (Apoc. ) 

Basthai (Apoc.) « 

• 

L257*. 

Beelzebub . 

Bat . . « 

m 

L 257* (Post). 


Bath (measure) • 

• 

iv. 910’’ ff. (A. K. S. Ken- 

Beer , • . 



nedy). 

Beera . • 

Bath, Bathing • 

• 

L 267'> (A. E. S. Ken- 

Beerah . • , 



nedy). 

Beer-elim . , 

Bath-rabbim • 

• 

i. 258®. 

Beeri . 

Bathsheba . • 

• 

i. 258® (Selbie); ii. 126** 

Beer-lahai-roi 



(Curtis). 

Beeroth 

Bathshua . • 

• 

L 258* ; ii. 126'> ; iv. 509'’. 

Beeroth-bene- j aakan 

Battering-ram • 

• 

i. 258** (Barnes). 

Beersheba , 

Battle-axe . • 


i. 258** (Barnes). 


Worship . . 


Ext. 112** (Ramsay). 

Beeshterah . , 

Battle-bow . 


i. 312** (Barnes). 

Beetle . 

Battlement , 


ii. 432® (Warren). 

Beeves . 

Bavvai . • 


i. 258**. 

Begotten , 

Bay . 

ft 

i. 259®. 

Beguile 

Bay Tree • . 

• 

i. 259®, 

Behalf . 

Bayith . • . 

ft 

i. 259® (Price). 

Beheading , 

Bazlith , , 

ft 

i. 259®. 

Behemoth . 

Bdellium • • 

ft 

i. 259® (Hull), 644® (Sayce). 

Behove . . 

Be . . • 

ft 

i. 259**. 

Bel . . . 

Beach . • 

ft 

i. 259**. 


Bealiah • • 

ft 

i 259** ; ii. 132®. 


Bealoth • • 


i. 259**. 

Bel and the Dragon 

Beam • • • 

ft 

i. 259** (Hastings) ; iv. 

Canonicity 



901® (H. Porter), 

Original Language 

Beans • • • 

ft 

i. 260® (Post), 316** (Mac- 

Text, Aramaic . 



alister) ; ii. 28® (Mac- 

„ Greek 



alister). 

Bel, Illumination of 

Bear , ; . 

ft 

i. 260® (Post). 

Bela (person) 

Beard . , . 


i. 260** (Ewing). 

Beast . 


i, 260** (Post). 

Bela (place) . 

in Apocalypse . 


iii. 226** (James), 618® 

Belaites . . 



(Cowan) ; iv. 256** ff. 

Belch . . . 



(F. C. Porter). 

Belemus (Apoc.) . 

Number of the Beast 

iii. 518® (Cowan), 667® 

Belial . 

Beating . , 


(Kbnig) ; iv. 258® 
(F. C. Porter). 

Beliar • 


i, 623® (Poucher). 

Belie > 

BeaMtnde . • 

' • 

i 261® (Plummer) ; Ext. 

Belief . 




14*^22® (Votaw). 

Bel-kapkapu . 



: ' * , . r ; iT „ ‘ 1 1 1 - 


i. 26P;Ext.l5^ff.{Votaw). 
Ext. 15^ (Votaw). 

L 261». 

iv. 714*^ (Davies), 
i. 262*^ ; ii. 133». 
i. 262» 

i. 262^; ii. 130^ 

i. 262^ 
i. 262^ 
i. 262» 

I 262 ^ 

i. 262^ (SelMe, Warren). 

ii. 434*- (Warren), 
i. 263^. 

i. 263^ ; ii. 129^ 
i. 263^ 
i. 263^ (Post). 

Ext. 116^-123“ (Eamsay). 
i. 264^ ; ii. 126^ 
i. 264^ 
i. 264^. 

i. 21 P [Baalzebub]; iv. 

409^^ (Whitehonse). 
i. 264** (Chapman), 
i. 264** ; ii. 132\ 
i. 264** ; ii. 122**. 
i. 264** [Beer], 
i. 264** ; ii. 420». 
i. 264** (Henderson), 
i. 265® (Henderson), 
i. 265® (Chapman), 
i. 265® (Hull); iv. 497* 
(Wilson). 

i. 166® [Ashtaroth]. 
i. 265**. 
i. 265**. 

i. 265** (Hastings), 
i. 266®. 

i. 266® (Hastings), 
i. 523** (Poucher). 
i. 266® (Post), 
i. 266**. 

i. 266** (Selbie), 215® 
(Hommel) ; Ext. 538® ff. 
(Jastrow). 
i. 267® (Marshall), 
i. 268®. 
i. 268®. 
i. 267**. 
i. 267®. 

i. 226® (Hommel). 
i. 268® (Eyle) ; ii. 122^ 
130®- *» (Curtis). 
i. 268 ^ 

L 268**. 
i. 268^ 
i. 268**, 

i 268** (Garvie). 

iv. 411 ® (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 289**(Eairweather). 
i..269®. 
i. 269®. 

i 180® (Hommel). 
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Bel-kudur-uzur • 

• i. 182® (Hommel). 

Besodeiah , 


i. 275“. 

Bell . 

• i. 269® (Flinders Petrie). 

Besom . 

• 

i. 275“. 

Bellows 

. i.269MA.R.S. Kennedy). 

Besor, Brook • 

• 

i. 275** (Conder). 

Belly . 

• i. 309® (Laidlaw). 

Bestead 

• 

i. 276®. 

Belmaim (Apoc.) . 

• i. 269^ 

Bestiality • • 

• 

i 521® (Poucher). 

Bel-Merodach 

• [See Merodach]. 

Bestow . • 

• 

i. 521® (Hastings). 

Belnadin-shumi . 

• L 182® (Hommel). 

Betah . * « 

• 

iv. 760“ (Wilson). 

Bel-nirari . 

• i. 181® (Hommel). 

Betane (Apoc.) • 

• 

i. 276®. 

Beloved 

• i. 269^ (Hastings). 

Beten . 

• 

i. 276®. 

Messianic Title 

• ii 501® (Armitage Bobin- 

Beth 


i. 276®. 


son). 

in Proper Names 

# 

i. 259® (Price); iii 482'* 

Belshazzar . • 

. L 269'“ (Price), 229“ (Horn- 



(Gray). 


mel). 

Bethabara . 

« 

i 276® (Conder); ii 765'* 

Belteshazzar • 

. i. 270^ (G. Walker). 



(Warren). 

Ben . . • 

, i. 270“ ; ii. 125“. 

Beth-anath • * 

« 

i. 276®. 

Ben-abinadab 

. i 270“ 

Beth-anoth • • 


i. 276^ 

Benaiah • • 

. i. 270^ (N. J. D. White) ; 

Bethany • • 

* 

i. 276“ (Conder), 255“ 


ii. 122“, 125“ 132*‘<», 



(Smith). 


132^ (Curtis). 

Beth-arabah • 

• 

i. 276“. 

Ben-ammi • • 

. i. 271“ (Ryle). 

Beth-arbel . 

• 

i. 276“. 

Ben-deker • • 

. i. 271®. 

Bethasmoth (Apoc.) 


i. 276“ 

Bene-berak . * 

. i. 271®. 

Beth-aven . 


i. 276“ (Conder), 278“ 

Benefactor • • 

. i. 271®. 



(Cooke). 

Bene-jaakan « 

. i. 271“. 

Beth-azmaveth . 


i 208'* [Azmaveth]. 

Benevolence • 

. i. 271“. 

Beth-baal-meon • 

• 

i 211'* [Baal-meon]. 

Ben-geber . 

. i. 271“. 

Beth-barah . 

# 

i. 276“. 

Ben-hadad . 

. i. 27P (Sayce). 

Bethbasi (Apoc.) . 

• 

i. 277“. 

in Assyrian Inscrip- 

Beth-biri 

• 

i 277®. 

tions 

. L 272», 184“ (Hommel). 

Beth-car 

• 

i. 277“ (Conder). 

Ben-hail • • 

. i. 272®. 

Beth-dagon . • 

• 

i 277® (Beecher). 

Ben-hanan • • 

. i. 272“; ii. 129*. 

Beth-diblathaim . 

• 

i 277®. 

Ben-hesed • • 

. i. 272®. 

Beth-eden . 

• 

i 643® (Selbie). 

Beninu • 

. i. 272®. 

Bethel . 

• 

i 277® (Cooke). 

Benjamin • . 

. i. 272“ (Peake) ; ii ISO*- “ 

Dwelling of Deity 

• 

i 278® ; u. 528® (Driver) ; 


(Curtis). 



iii 880® (Whitehonse) ; 

David’s recruits from ii. 132® (Curtis). 



Ext. 110'*fl. (Ramsay), 

Benjamin, Gate . 

. ii. 593^ (Conder). 



616® (Kautzsch). 

Beno . 

. i 273“ ; ii. 125“. 

Beth-emek . * 

• 

i 279®. 

Benoni . 

, i. 272® [Benjamin]. 

Bether . • • 

• 

i 279® (Conder) ; iii. 22^^*’ 

Benzoheth . • 

. i273“. 



[Malobathron]. 

Beon . . • 

• i. 211^ [Baal-meon]. 

Bethesda 

• 

i 279® (Conder). 

Beor . . . 

. i 273“. 

Beth-ezel « 

• 

i 279**. 

Bera 

. i273“. 

Beth-gader . • 

• 

i 279’* ; ii. 127'’. 

Beracah (person) , 

. i 273“ ; ii. 132». 

Beth-gamul . 

• 

i. 279'*. 

Beracah, Valley . 

. i 273“. 

Beth-gilgal . 

• 

i 279’* ; ii. 177®. 

Beraiah 

. i. 274® ; ii. 131®. 

Beth-haccherem . 

« 

i 279'* (Conder). 

Berea (Apoc.) 

. i. 275® [Bercea]. 

Beth-haram . • 

* 

i. 280® (Henderson). 

Bereave 

. i. 274®. 

Beth-haran . 

• 

i 280® [Beth-haram]. 

Berechiah . . 

. i 274“; ii. 123“, 125“, 127“. 

Beth-hoglah 


i 280®. 

Bered . . • 

p i. 262® [Becher] ; ii. 130®. 

Beth-horon . 

• 

i 280® (Aglen). 

Bered (place) • 

• i. 274® (Henderson). 

Bethink 

• 

i 280'*. 

Beri . . • 

. i 274“ ; 132*. 

Beth-jeshimoth . 

• 

i 280’* (Chapman), 

Beriah, Beriites . 

* i. 274® (Bennett) ; ii. 123®, 

Beth-le-aphrah . 


i 281® (Selbie). 


130“, 131“-“. 

Beth-lebaoth 


i 281®, 277® [Beth-biri]. 

Berites . 

. L274“. 

Bethlehem . 


i 281® (Conder); ii 127'*, 

Bernice, Berenice 

. ii 360^ (Headlam). 



128® (Curtis). 

Bercea . 

. i 275® (Dickson). 

Inn at 


[See Inn], 

Beroth . 

. i. 265® [Beeroth]. 

Bethlehemite 


i 281'*. 

Berothah, Berothai 

, i. 275® (Conder). 

Beth-lomon (Apoc.) 


i 281'*. 

1 Berothite* Beerothite . i. 275^. 

Beth-maacah 


i 281'*. 

Beryl . 

. iv. 620*^ (Flinders Petrie). 

Beth-marcaboth . 


i281'*. 

Berzelus 

. iv. 994® [Zorzelleus], 

Beth-meon . 


i 21 P [Baal-meon]. 

Bes 

, Ext. 187® (Wiedemann ). 

Beth-merhak 


i 28P. 

Besai . 

. L 275“. 

Beth-millo . 

. 

i 281'* ; iii 373'* (Steir 

Beside, Besides . 

. i 275^ (Hastings). 
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Beth-nimrah 


i. 28P (Conder). 

Bible— Canon of NT — 


Befch-pazzez. • 


i. 282^ 

Evidence of Early 


Beth-pelet • • 


i. 282*^ ; ii. 127*>. 

Writers , 

i. 291'" ; iii. 53P ff. (Stan- 

Beth-peor • « 


i. 282* (Conder). 


ton). 

Bethphage • • 


i. 282* ; ii. 30^ 

Syriac . 

iv. 647'"f., 649^ 650» 

Beth-rapha • « 


i. 282^ ; ii. 128*>. 


(Nestle). 

Betli-rehob . • 


i. 282^ 

Canon of Reformed 


Beth-saida . 


i. 282'" (Ewing). 

andR.C. Churches 

iii. 605* (Woods). 

Bethshan . « 


i. 283^. 

Chronological Scheme 


Bethshean . . 


i. 283^ (Thatcher). 

of OT Literature . 

i. 290'". 

Beth-sliemesh • 


i. 283^ (Conder). 

Criticism . . 

i. 289'" f., 298'"!; iii. 601*, 

in Egypt . 


i. 283^ (Griffith), 209^" 


602'" (Curtis). 



(Peake) ; iii. 621^ 

Ethics . . • 

i. 777* (Strong). 

Beth-shittah , 


i. 284*. 

Inspiration . • 

i. 296* -299'"; ii. 475'* 

Bethsura (Apoc.). 


i. 284*. 


(Hastings). 

Beth-tappuah 


i. 284* 

Language . • • 

i. 287*. 

Bethuel (person) . 


i. 284* 

ofOT . 

iii. 25* (Margoliouth), 

Bethuel, Bethul (place) 

i. 284*. 

of NT . 

iii. 36* (Thayer). 

Bethulia (Apoc.) . 

. 

i. 284* ; ii. 823* (Porter). 

Names 

i. 286*. 

Beth-zacliarias (Apoc.) 

i. 284*. 

Bible . 

i. 286*. 

Reth-zur 

, 

i. 284* ; ii. 127** \ 

Bibliotheca . 

i. 286'". 

Betimes 

, 

i. 284*. 

Testament . 

i. 286'" ; iv. 720* (Massie). 

Betolion (Apoc.) . 

, 

i. 284^. 

Preservation and 


Betomasthaim (Apoc.) 

i. 284‘». 

Transmission 

iii. SOS'" (Curtis). 

Betonim 

, 

i. 284*". 

Relation to Literature 


Betrayal of Trust 

, 

i. 521* (Poucher). 

of other Religions 

i. 293*-295'". 

Betrothing , . 

• 

i 326'" (Plummer) ; iii. 

Revelation 

i. 295'". 



270* (W. P. Pater- 

Style . 

iii. 660* (Konig) ; Ext. 



son). 


156* (Konig). 

Better . • • 


i. 284^ 

Text, OT . 

i. 292* ; iv. 726* (Strack), 

Between, Betwixt 


i. 284\ 


948* ff. (Kenyon). 

Beulah . 


i. 284‘>. 

„ NT , . 

i. 292* ; iv. 732'" (Nestle), 

Bewail . 


i. 284**. 


950'" ff. (Kenyon). 

Bewitch , , 


i. 285*. 

Versions . • • 

iv. 848'" (Behb). 

Bewray , , 


i. 285*. 

Arabic . . . 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

Beyond . , 


i. 285* (Hastings). 

Aramaic 

iv. 678'" [Targum]. 

Bezaanannim « 


iv. 959* [Zaanannim]. 

Armenian 

i. ISP, 153* (Conybeare). 

Bezai . . • 


i. 285*. 

Bohemian 

Ext. 417'" (Bebb). 

Bezalel . . • 


i.285NA. R. S. Kennedy); 

Continental . 

Ext. 402'" ff. (Bebb). 



ii. 127^ (Curtis). 

Danish . 

Ext. 415'" (Bebb). 

Bezek , . , 


i. 285^ 

Dutch . 

Ext. 414'" (Bebb). 

Bezer (person) 


i. 285^ ; ii. 132* 

Egyptian 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

Bezer (place) 


i. 285^ (Driver). 

English 

iv. 855'" (Milligan); Ext. 

Bezeth (Apoc.) . 


i. 286*. 


236* ff. (Lupton). 

Bibeiash 


i. 182* (Hommel). 

Ethiopic 

i. 791* (Charles). 

Bible . 


i. 286* (Stewart). 

French . 

Ext. 402'" (Bebb). 

Arrangement and 


Georgian 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Divisions . 


i.287^ iii. 595^ ff. (Curtis), 

German 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 



606* (Woods). 

Gothic . 

iv. 86P (Bebb). 

Books, OT . 


iii. 598* (Curtis). 

Greek . 

iv. 864'" (Redpath). 

n NT . 

. 

iii. 526* ff. (M'Clymont). 

Aquila’s VS 

iv. 865* (Redpath). 

Chapters 

. 

i. 288*. 

Modern VSS . 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

Haphtaroth and 


Septuagint 

iv. 437'" (Nestle). 

rarshioth . 


i. 288* ; iv. 950* (Kenyon), 

Symmachus 

iv. SOS'" (Redpath). 

New Testament 


iii. 523* (M‘Clymont). 

Theodotion 

iv. 866* (Redpath). 

Old Testament 


iii. 595^ (Curtis). 

Hungarian . 

Ext. 417MBebh). 

Verses . 


1288^"; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 

Itala . 

iii. 47*" (H. A. A. Ken- 

Authority 


i. 298^ 


nedy). 

Canon 


i. 288'", 348*" (Stanton). 

Italian . 

Ext. 40f (Bebb). 

of OT . . 


i. 288*" ; iii. 604* (Woods). 

Latin, Old . 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken- 

Alexandrian 


i. 289*, in'" (Porter) ; iii. 


nedy). 



615* (Woods). 

Memphitic . 

i. 669'" [Middle Egyptian} 

Jewish 

■ m 

iii. 606* If. (Woods). 

Norwegian . . 

Ext. 415" (Bebb). 

of NT . 

: m 

i 290'" f. ; iii. 529'" (Stan- 

Polish . , . 

Ext. 418" (Bebb). 



ton). 

Portuguese . . 

Ext. 4X0' (Bebb). 
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Bible — V ersions — 


Biziothiah , • 

• i. 305^ 

Rheims . 

. iv. 858‘' (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Biztha . , . 

, i. 305*^. 


SSU (Lupton). 

Black . . « 

. i. 305% 457*. 

Russian • 

. Ext. 419» (Bebb). 

Black Obelisk 

, i. 184* (Hommel). 

Sahidic . • 

. i. 669'' (Forbes Robinson). 

Blains . 

, iii. 329*^ (Macalister). 

Samaritan • 

. Ext. 68'’ (Kbnig). 

Blasphemy . . 

, i. 305* (Massie), o2P 

Slavonic • 

. iv. 863" (Bebb). 


(Poucher). 

Spanish 

. Ext. 408" (Bebb). 

Blast . 

. i. 306* (Hastings). 

Swedish • 

. Ext. 416" (Bebb). 

Blastus 

, i. 306* (Headlam). 

Syriac . • 

. iv. 645" (Nestle). 

Blaze . . • 

. i. 306*. 

Thebaic 

. i. 669" [Sahidic]. 

Blemish • • 

, iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Vulgate • 

. iv. 873* (H. J. White). 

Blessedness . • 

. i. 306^ (Adeney) ; Ext. 16^ 

Bichri . 

. i. 299". 


(Votaw). 

Bid . . . 

. i. 299". 

Blessing 

. i. 307* (Adeney). 

Bide . • . 

. i. 299". 

Blessing of J acob 

. ii. 532* (Driver) ; iv. 812** ^ 

Bidkar 

. i. 299". 


(Bennett) ; Ext. 649^^ 

Bier . . . 

. i. 332" (Nieol). 


(Kantzsch). 

Bigtha 

. i. 299". 

„ of Moses 

. iv. 518^ (Selbie), 812** ^ 

Bigthan, Bigthana 

. i. 299". 


(Bennett) ; Ext. 650*, 

Bigvai . 

. i. 299" j ii. 133". 


660^ (Kautzsch). 

Biidad . 

. i. 300* (Davison) ; ii. 661". 

Blinding • . 

. i. 523^ (Poucher). 

Bileam . • 

. i. 300*. 

Blindness . 

. iii. 330^ (Macalister). 

Bilgah, Bilgai 

. i. 300* ; ii. 123". 

Blood . 

. i. 307^ (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bilhah (person) . 

. i. 300*. 

Atoning Power 

. i. 197^ ff. (Murray) ; Ext. 

5 , (place) 

. i. 300*. 


720^ f. (Kautzsch). 

Bilhan . . • 

. i. 300* ; ii. 130". 

Tabooed as Food 

, ii. (Macalister) ; iii. 

Bill . 

. i. 300* (Hastings). 


322* (Macalister) ; Ext. 

Bilshan • • 

. i. 300" ; ii. 133". 


618% 665^^ (Kautzsch). 

Bimhal « • 

. i. 300"; ii. 131*. 

Uncleanness , 

, iv. 828* (Peake). 

Binea . « « 

. i 300" ; ii. 131*. 

in Passover • 

. iii. 689* ; Ext. 622* 

Binnui 

. i. 300", 258"; ii. 133", 
134""*, 135*- ". 

in Sacrifice 

. iv, 339* if. (Paterson) J 

Ext. 618»>ff., 720* ff. 

Birds . * . 

. iL 63" (Post) ; iii. 491". 


(Kautzsch). 

Clean and Unclean . ii. 36^ (Macalister) ; iv. 

830*^ (Peake). 

Blood, Avenger of 

. ii. 223*^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; Ext. 623* 

Birsha • • • 

. i. 300^ 


(Kautzsch). 

Birth . . • 

. i. 300^ (H. A. White) ; 

„ Issue of • 

. iii. 332* (Macalister). 


iii. SSP (Macalister). 

Bloodguiltiness • 

• i. 307% 

New . • • 

. [See Regeneration]. 

Bloodshedding • 

. i. 807% 

Birthday • 

. i. SOP (H. A. White). 

Bloodthirsty • 

. i. 307% 

Birthright . . 

. i. 849®* (Bennett) ; ii. 34P. 

Bloody Flux 

. iii. 325* (Macalister); ii. 

Birzaith . 

. L30P;ii. 13P. 


24'^ [Flux]. 

Bishlam 

. i. SOP. 

Bloody Sweat 

. iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Bishop . 

. i. SOP (Gwatkin), 434^ ff. 

Bloom . . . 

. i. 308* 

(Gayford). 

Blue . . • 

• i. 308* (Hastings), 457* 

Appointment . 

. i. 302“', 434*^ (Gayford). 


(Thatcher). 

Duties 

. i. 30Pf., 440^ 

Boanerges . 

. i, 308'* (Muir). 

in Philippians . 

. iii. 843®’ (Gibb). 

Boar . . • 

. iv. 633‘* (Post). 

in 1 Timothy . 

. iv. 771^ (Lock). 

Boats . 

. iv. 505* (Hull) ; Ext. 359^ 

Bishoprick . 

. i.302^ 


(Blomfieid). 

Bishops’ Bible 

• iv. 858’^ (Milligan) ; Ext. 
250"^ (J. H. Lupton). 

Boaz (person) 

. i. 808* (Redpath) ; ii. 126^^ 
(Curtis). 

Bit, Bridle . • 

. i. 302^^ (Mackie). 

Boaz (pillar) • 

. i. SOS'^ (Davies) ; iii. 881* 

Bitliiah • 

, i. SOS^*- ; ii. 129^ 


(Whitehouse). 

Bithron 

. i. 303‘\ 

Boecas (Apoo.) * 

. i. 31P [Borith]. 

Bithynia 

. i. 303^ (Ramsay). 

Boechoris . 

, i. 663* (Crum). 

Jews in . 

, Ext. 95'*' (Schiirer). 

Bocheru . . 

, i. 309* ; ii. 13P. 

Bitter, Bitterness 

. i. 303^ (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bochim . • 

« i. 309*. 

Bitter Herbs 

V i 304«' (Post) ; ii. 29^ 

Body . . • 

. i. 309* (Laidlaw). 

(Macalister) ; iii. 687% 

Bodyguard . • 

* ii. 267* (Barnes), 


691^* (W. J. Moulton). 

David’s . . 

. i. 568MH. A. White), 376’* 

Bitter Water • 

. iii. 325^ (Macalister), 


(Selbie); ii. 132* (Curtis). 


273^L (W. P. Paterson). 

Bohan . . • 

* i. 309^\ 

Bittern * • 

. L 304"' (Post). 

Boliairic Version 

. i. 668* If. (F. Robinson). 

Bitumen . . 

. i 304^ (Hull). 

1 Bohemian VSS . 

. Ext. (Bebb). 
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Buckle . 

m 


i. 330^^ (Jevons). 

Cabbon . • 

# 

i. 336® ; ii. 127b ; iii. 197* 

Buckler 

• 


i. 330^ (Barnes) ; iv. 497^ 



[Machbena]. 

Buffet . 



i. 330^ 

Cabin . • . 

« 

i. 336®. 

Bugean • 



i. 33P. 

Cabul , • • 

« 

i. 336® ; ii. 389® note. 

Bukki . • 



i. 33P ; ii. 123»* 

Csesar . . . 

• 

i. 336b (Adeney). 

Bukkiab • 



i. 33P ; ii 124^ 

Worship . • 

m 

iii. 709® (Findlay); iv. 

Bui 



iv. 765® (Abrahams). 



257b, 259® (Porter) ; 

Bull, Bullock, 

Wild 




Ext. 104® (Schiirer). 

Bull . 

• 

• 

iii. 638® (Post). 

Caesar’s Household 

• 

i. 337® (Adeney). 

Aaron’s Golden 

• 

i 340^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Csesarea 

• 

i. 337® (Conder). 




n e d y) ; Ext. 643® 

Csesarea Philippi . 


i. 337b (Ewing) ; ii. 758® 




(Kautzsch). 



(Warren). 

Bull Symbols 

• 

• 

1. 342b (A. R. S. Ken- 

Cage . 


i. 338® (Mackie) ; ii. 63b 




nedy); Ext. 613^ 



(Post). 




(Kautzsch). 

Caiaphas « # 

• 

t 338® (M'Clymont), 410b 

Attitude of 

Pro- 




(Turner). 

phets to 

• 


i. 342b (Kennedy) ; ii. 447b 

Cain . . • 

♦ 

L 338b (W. P. Paterson). 




(W. P. Paterson) ; Ext. 

Land of Exile • 

• 

iii. 558® (Suffrin). 




679b f. (Kautzsch). 

Mark of . 


ui. 244b (Hastings), 871b 

Jeroboam’s Bulls 

• 

i. 341b (Kennedy) ; ii. 447b 



(A. R. S. (Kennedy). 




(W. P. Paterson) ; Ext. 

Sacrifice of • 


i. 338b. 




643® (Kautzsch). 

Cainan . 


i. 339b ; ii. 140®. 

in Anatolian 

Re- 


Cainites . . 


ii. 798b (Plummer), 

ligion . 



Ext. 115® (Ramsay). 

Cake . , • 


i. 318® (Macalister). 

Bulrush « 



iv. 212® (Post). 

Calah . • • 


i. 339b (Ryle), 178b, 182®, 

Bulwark • 

• 


i. 331® (Barnes). 



183b (Hommel) ; iii. 

Bunah . • 



i. 331® ; ii. 126®. 



553b f. (Sayce). 

Bunch , • 



L 331®. 

Calamolalus (Apoc.) 


i. 340®. 

Bunni . 



i. 331b; 135b 

Calamus 

• 

iv. 213® (Post) ; iii. 747^ 

Burden 



i. 331b (Hillar). 



(Macalister). 

Burglary 



i. 522b (Poucher). 

Calcol . • • 


i. 340® j ii. 129® (Curtis). 

Burial . • 



i. 331b (]sricol); iv. 454® ff. 

Caldron • • 


ii. 40® (Macalister). 




[See Burning of Bead]. 

Caleb , • • 

• 

i. 340® (Selbie) ; .ii. 126®, 

Burier . • 

• 

, 

i. 333b. 



127®- b, 128®- b (Curtis). 

Burning, of the Bead . 

i. 332®(Nicol), 518b (Plum- 

Calendar • • 

• 

iv. 765® (Abrahams). 




mer) ; iv. 455® (Nicol). 

Calf . 

m 

iii. 638® (Post). 

Punishment 

• 

• 

i. 523b (Poucher). 

Calf, Golden • 

• 

i. 340b (A. R. S. Ken- 

Burning Bush 

• 

• 

i. 333b (A. R. S. Kennedy), 



nedy). 




334® (Post). 

of Aaron . • 


i. 340b ; Ext. 643® 

Burnt-offering 

• 


iv. 334®, 337® (W. P. 



(Kautzsch). 




Paterson) ; iii. 587®, 

of Jeroboam I. • 


i. 341b ; ii. 447b (W. P. 




588®(Briver); Ext. 722® 



Paterson) ; Ext. 643® 




(Kautzsch). 



(Kautzsch). 

Burst, Bursting 

• 


i. 333b (Hastings). 

Bull Symbols . 

• 

i. 342b ; Ext. 613b 

Bush , 

m 


i. 334® (Post). 



(Kautzsch). 

Bushel . 



iv. 913® (A. R. S. Ken- 

Attitude of Pro- 





nedy). 

phets to 

• 

i. 342b 5 ii. 447b ('W'. p. 

Busybody • 

m 


i. 334®. 



Paterson) ; Ext. 679b f. 

But . • 

• 


i. 334®. 



(Kautzsch). 

Butler . 

« 


i. 334b (Wortabet); ii. 

in Anatolian Re- 





772b (Driver). 

ligion 

. 

Ext. 115® (Ramsay). 

Butter . 

• 


ii. 36® (Macalister). 

Calitas (Apoc.) . 

. 

i. 343® (Thackeray). 

Buz * • 

• 


i. 334b (Boyd) ; ii. 131b 

Calker * • • 

. 

i. 343®. 




(Curtis) ; iv. 842® (Pin- 

CaU . • . 

• 

i. 343® (Hastings). 




ches). 

Calling 

. 

i. 344® (Macpherson). 

Bazi, Buzite 



i. 334b (Skinner). 

Callisthenes (Apoc.) 


i. 344® (H. A. White). 

By 



i. 334b (Hastings). 

Calneh, Calno • 

. 

i. 344® (1. A. Pinches), 

By and By . 



i. 335b. 



213®, 224b (Hommel). 

Byway , ' . 



i 335b 

Calvary • • 

* 

ii. 226® (Warren), 596® 







(Conder); iv, 468* 

C (Codex Ephraemi 




(Nicol). 

Syri). , 



i. 336® (Murray). 

Calves of the Lips 

• 

iii. 127® [Lip]. 

G (symbol in 

Critb 


Camel . 

• 

i. 344b (Post). 

cism) 

’ • 


i.336®. 

Unclean . 

• 

ii. 39® (Macalister) ; iv. 

Cab * 

* 

. 

[See Kab]. 



829b (Peal;»). 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . 

iii. 819^ (Griffith). 

Carcas . 


i. S53“. 

Camel’s Hair 

i 345^ (Mackie) ; ii. 285*^ 

Carcase . • 


i. 353“ (Hastings). 


(Ewing). 

Carcheraish . • 

• 

i. 353“ (T. G. Pinches), 

Camp . . » • 

i. 346^^ (Barnes). 



[See Karkhemisj. 

Camp (verb) • • 

i. 346“ 

Care . . • 

• 

i. 353” (Hastings). 

Cainphire . • • 

i. 346“ (Post). 

Caria (Apoc.) « 

41 

i. 354” (Ramsay). 

Cana .... 

i. 346'’ (Ewing). 

Carites . . • 

. 

i. 354", 376" (Selbie). 

Canaan, Canaanites . 

i. 347“ (Sayce). 

Carmel (city) 

. 

i. 354” (Conder). 

Conquest . . . 

ii. sog^f. (Barnes), 785*’ f. 

Carmel (promontory) 

. 

i. 354" (G. A. Smith). 

(Smith). 

Carmelite, Carmelitess 

i. 356“. 

Language. • . 

i. 70'’ if. (I. Taylor), 347'’ 

Carmi . 

. 

i. 356“ ; ii. 122”, 129“. 

(Sayce); iii. 25“ffi 

Carmonians (Apoc.) 

. 

i. 356“ (H. A. White). 


(Margoliouth). 

Carnaim (Apoc.) . 

. 

i. 356“, 167". [See Kar- 

Name • • • 

i. 347“. 



naim]. 

Peo[’'e • • • 

i. 347“; Ext. 76" (Jas- 

Carnal, Carnally . 

• 

i. 356“ 

trow), 86^ (McCurdy). 

Carnelian • 

. 

iv. 620” (Flinders Petrie). 

Relation to Ham . 

ii. 288^ (Margoliouth). 

Camion . « 

• 

i. 356“ 167” (Ewing), 195“ 

References in Tel el- 



(H. A. White). [See 

A mama Tablets . 

i. 347" f. 



Karnaim]. 

Canana^an, Canaanite. 

L 348“ (Selbie). 

Carpenter • 


i. 356“ (Adeney). 

Candace . . • 

i. 348" (Prichard), 790“ 

Tools 


iv. 796” (Carslaw). 


(Margoliouth). 

Carpus . 


i. 356” (Lock). 

Candle, Candlestick • 

i. 348^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Carriage 


i. 356” (H. A. White). 

nedy); iv. 663", 701" 

Carshena 


i. 357“ 


(Davies). 

Cart . . . 


i. 357“ (H. A. White). 

„ in Apocalypse 

iv. 255^ (F. C. Porter). 

Carving 


i. 357“ (Mackie). 

Cane .... 

iv. 213“ (Post). 

Casdim 


i. 380“ [Che.sed]. 

Canker .... 

i. 348". 

Case 


i. 357” (Hastings). 

Cankerworm 

iii. 130’’ (Post). 

Casement . 


ii. 435” (Warren). 

Canon . . 

i. 348’’ (Stanton). 

Casiphia 


i. 357" (I. A. Pinches). 

Conception of Canon 

i. 349“. 

Casluhim 


i. 357", 351" [Caphtor]. 

NT Canon 

iii. 529^ (Stanton) ; i. 290’’ 

Casphor (Apoc.) . 


i. 358“. 


(Stewart). 

Cassia . . . 

• 

i. 358“ (Post); iii. 593” 

OT Canon . • 

iii. 604“ (Woods) ; i. 288^’ 



(Macalister). 


(Stewart). 

Cast 

• 

i. 358“ (Hastings). 

Relation to Apoc- 


Castanet . • 

• 

iii. 463“ (Millar). 

rypha . 

i. 349^ 117” (Porter). 

Castle . 


i. 358” (H. A. White). 

Terms ‘Canon,’ 


Castor and Pollux 


i. 608” (Prichard). 

‘Canonical,’ ‘Can- 


Cat 


i. 359“ (Post). 

onized’ . 

i. 350“ ; iii. 604” (Woods). 

Catenae 


Ext. 485“ ff. (Turner). 

Canon, Eponym . . 

i. 179” (Hommel). 

Caterpillar . 


iii. 130” (Post). 

of Ptolemy . . 

i. 179” (Hommel). 

Catholic Epistles . 


i. 359” (Salmond). 

Canopy . , , 

i. 350” (Porter). 

Cathua (Apoc.) . 


i. 362”. 

Canticles . • . 

[See Song of Songs]. 

Cattle . 

• 

i. 362” (Post); ii 35” 

Caper-berry . • , 

i. 350” (Post); ii. 38“ 



(Macalister). 


(Macalister). 

Cauda , • • 

• 

i. 363“ (Ramsay). 

Capernaum . , . 

i. 350” (Ewing) ; ii. 104“ 

Caul * 

m 

i. 363“, 628“ (Mackie). 


(Merrill). 

Cause . 


i. 363”. 

Caph .... 

i. 351”. 

Causeway . 


i. 363”. 

Capharsalama (Apoe.) 

i. 351”. 

Cave . 


i. 363” (Hull). 

Caphira (Apoc.) . 

i. 351” 

Birthplace of Christ . 

i 281“ (Conder) ; iii. 234” 

Caphtor . . , 

i 351” (Sayce), 519” 



(Massie), 288“ (Mayor); 


(Prichard) ; iiL 846“ 



Ext. 429” (Tasker). 

Cappadocia . . * 

(Beecher). 

Cedar . . 


i 364“ (Post). 

L 352“ (Ramsay). 

Ceiling. 


i. 441” [Cieled, Cieling]. 

Jews in . . • 

Ext. 95“ (Schhrer). 

Celibacy • • 


iii. 266” (W. P. Pater- 

Captain . . . 

i. 352“ (Burrows). 


son). 

of the Guard (NT) , 

i. 352” ; iv. 33” note 

Cellar . . 


i 365”. 


(Purves). 

Celsus . . ' , 


iL 700”. 

of Pharaoh’s Guard . 

iv. 23” (Driver). 

Cenchrese • 


L 365” (Dickson), 480® 

of the Host 

Captivity . 

ii. 843“ (Williams), 
ii. 514“ (Barnes). 

Cendeb^eus (Apoc.) 


(Ramsay). 

i 365” (H. A. White). 

Carabasion (Apoc.) . 

i. 352”. 

Censer . . 


i 365” (Kennedy, 

Caravan 

i 352” (Hastings). 



Holmes). 

Carbundo . . . 

iv. 620“ (Flinders Petrie). 

Census of David , 

• 

i 568”(H. A. White). 
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— 



Census of Quirinius • 

iv. 183® (Plummer) ; Ext. 

Charme (Apoc.) . 

. i. 373*. 




356® (Kenyon), 395® 

Charmis (Apoc.) . 

. i. 373*. 




(Ramsay). 

Chase . 

. ii. 437* [Hunting]. 



Centurion • • • 

i. 366® (Adeney). 

Chaseba (Apoc.) . 

; i. 373*. 



Cephas . . . • 

iii. 756® (Chase). 

Chastening, Chastise- 

/ 

Cerinthus, Teaching . 

ii. 188^ (Headlam). 

ment 

. i. 374® (Denney). 


Relation to Canon • 

ii. 189®. 

Chastity • • 

. i. 520'’ tf. (Poucher); iii. 



„ to St. John 

ii. 189^ (Salmond). 


273® ff. (W. P. Pater- 



Cerinthus, Gospel of . 

Ext. 438^ (Tasker). 


son). 



Certain . . • 

i. 367® (Hastings). 

Chebar . 

. i. 374'’ (H. A. White). 



Certify 

i. 367®. 

Check . . . 

. i. 374^ 



Chabris (Apoc.) . • 

i. 367®. 

Checker- work 

. i. 374'’. 



Chadiasai (Apoc.) • 

i. 367®. 

Chedorlaomer 

• i. 375® (Sayce), 222^ 226' 



Chiereas (Apoc.) . • 

i. 367^ 


(Hommel). 



Chafe , . • • 

i. 367^. 

Cheek, Cheek-bone 

. i. 375®. 



Chaff . . . • 

i. 367^ (Post). 

Cheek Teeth 

. i. 375^ 


Chain .... 

i. 367^ (Carslaw). 

Cheer . . • 

. L 375'’. 


Clialcedony . 

iv. 621® (Flinders Petrie). 

Cheese . . . 

* ii. 36'’ (Macalister). 

f 

Chaldsea, Chaldseans . 

i. 368® (Price), ISo^" (Hom- 

Chelal . . « 

. i. 375'’. 



mel), 380® (Ryle). [See 

Chellians (Apoc.). 

. i. 375'’. 



Khaldeans], 

Chellus (Apoc.) . 

. 1 375'’. 



Language . 

i. 368^^. 

Chelod (Apoc.) . 

. i. 375'’. 



Wise Men • • 

i. 368^, 553^ (Curtis) ; 

Chelub. 

. i. 376® ; ii. 128^ 




iii. 203’^ f. (Benecke). 

Chelubai 

. i. 376® ; ii. 126®. 



Chaldee Language • 

L (Price) ; iii. 25® 

Cheluhi, Cheluhu, 




(Margoliouth). 

Chelluh . 

. 1. 376®. 



Chaldee Versions • 

iv. 678^ [Targum]. 

Chemarim . 

• i. 376® ( J. Taylor). 



Chalk-stones • • 

i. 369®. 

Chemosh 

. i. 376® (Peake) ; iii. 408' 



Challenge . • • 

i. 369®. 


(Bennett). 



Chalphi (Apoc.) • • 

i. 369®. 

Chenaanah . . 

. i. 376'’ ; ii. 130'’. 



Chamber ( subst. ) . 

ii. 433^^ (Warren). 

Chenani . • 

. i. 376'’. 



Chamber (verb) . 

i. 369® (Hastings). 

Chenaniah . 

. i. 376'’ ; ii. 125'’. 



Chambers of the South 

i. 192^ (Pinches), 218® 

Cheops 

. i. 658® (Crum). 




(Hommel). 

Chepera 

. Ext. 184'’ (Wiedemann). 



Chamberlain . • 

i. 369® (Wortabet). 

Chephar-ammoni . 

. i. 376'’. 



Chameleon • . • 

i. 369® (Post). 

Chephirah . 

. i. 376'’. 


Chamois . • • 

i. 369^ (Post). 

Chephren 

. i. 658® (Crum). 

r 

Champaign . • • 

i. 369^ 

Cheran 

. i. 376'’. 


Champion • • • 

i. 370®. 

Cherethites and Peleth- 

: I ■ "• 

Chance . • • 

i. 370® (Hastings). 

ites . • 

. i. 376'’ (Selbie), 352* 


Chancellor . . • 

i. 370®. 


(Sayce); iii. 846* 


Change 

i. 370^ (Hastings). 


(Beecher). 


Change of Raiment 

i. 370^ (Mackie). 

Cherith • • 

• 1. 3 / 7®. 

:: 

Chant .... 

i. 370^ 

Cherub 

* i. 377®, 38® [Addan], 371® 



Chanuneus (Apoc.) 

i. 370^. 


[Charaathalan]. 



Chapel . . . . 

i. 370'’ (Taylor). 

Cherubim . . 

• i. 377'’ (Ryle) ; Ext. 644® 


Chaphenatha (Apoc.) . 

i. 371®. 


(Kautzsch). 

i ■ 

Chapiter 

i. 371® (A. B. S. Ken- 

= Angels . • 

. i. 379®- ^ 

i! 

■f ■■ 


nedy). 

Etymology 

. i. 379'’; Ext. 644® 

1 

Chapman . . • 
Chapt . . • • 

i. 371®. 
i. 371®. 

in Eden . . 

(Kautzsch). 

. i. 377^ 643'’ (Sayce). 

I 

Charaathalan (Apoc.) . 

i. 371®. 

in Ezekiel • 

. i. 377'’ f. (Ryle); Ext. 644'’ 



Charax (Apoc.) . 

i. 371®. 


(Kautzsch). 



Charea (Apoc.) . 

i. 371®. 

in NT 

, i. 379®. 



Charge, Chargeable « 

, i. 371® (Hastings). 

in Psalms • . 

• i. 377'’. 



Charger • • • 

, i. 371^ 256'’ (Macalister); 
ii. 41®. 

in Temple . 

. i. 378® (Ryle), 158® (Flin- 
ders Petrie); iv. 701*’ 


■ 

Chariot . . • 

, i. 372® (H. A. White) ; ii. 


(Davies) ; Ext. 644'’ 




773'’ (Driver), 842® 


(Kautzsch), 




(W^’illiams). 

on the Ark • 

. i. 378®; iv. 665® (A. R. S. 



Charismata « • i 

, i. 427'’!, 434'’! (Gay- 


Kennedy) ; Ext. 644® 




ford); iii. 726'’ (Find- 


(Kautzsch). 




lay). 

Eelation to Assyrian 



Charity ' • • . 

* i. 373® (Hastings). 

winged Bulls, etc. . i- 377‘, 378»> ; Ext. 644* 



Charm. • • 

, [See Amulet]. 

1 

(ivautzscn). 
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Cherubim — 



Christology — 


‘ sitteth upon th® 


of St. Paul . • 

i. 386", 489", 498* (Kob 

Cherubim ’ . 


i. 379“ ; Ext. 644»- 


ertson) ; iii. 722® ff. 



(Kautzsch). 


(Findlay). 

Chesalon • • 


i. 380". 

of 1 Peter . • • 

iii. 793** (Chase). 

Chesed . * • 


i 380* (Kyle), 368*> 

of 2 Peter . 

iii. 797® (Chase). 



(Price). 

of Revelation . 

iv. 262" if. (F. C. Porter). 

Chesil • . • 


i. SSO"-, 279® (note). 

of Synoptic Gospels . 

i. 386**. 

Chesfc . . 


i. 380® (A. R. S. Ken- 

Chronicles, 1 and 2 

i. 389® (F. Brown). 



nedy). 

Canonicity . . 

i. 389* ; iii. 613" (Woods). 

Chestnut Tree • 


i. 380'’ (Post). 

Contents . • • 

i. 389". 

Chesullotli . 


i. 380". 

Date . • . . 

i. 392®. 

Cheth . . . 


i. 380". 

Name 

i. 389®. 

Cliezib . . • 


i. 25® [Achzib]. 

Numbers . 

i. 394®. 

Chiasmus • • 


Ext. 162® (Konig). 

Parallels in Earlier 


Chide • . . 


i. 380". 

Books . 

i. 392®. 

Chidon . 


i. 380". 

Sources 

i. 394". 

Chief . 


i. 380'" (Hastings). 

Style, Peculiarities of 

i. 389" ffi 

Child, Children . 


i. 381® (Mackie), 848® 

Text. 

i. 396". 



(Bennett). 

Trustworthiness and 


Children of the East 


i. 635’^ (Margoliouth) ; 

Value . 

i. 395" f. 



ii. 831® (Macpherson). 

Unity 

i. 389®. 

Children of God . 


ii. 215^ (Candlish). [See 

Chronology of OT 

i. 397** (Curtis). 



Sonship]. 

Creation to the Flood 

i. 397". 

Chileab • • 


i. 382" ; ii. 126". 

Flood to the Exodus 

i. 398®. 

Chiliasm • • 


iii. 370®ff. (AdamsBrown), 

Exodus to Founding 




729^ (Findlay) ; iv. 242® 

of Temple 

i. 399®. 



(F. C. Porter). 

Founding of Temple 


Chilion . . « 


i. 382^ (Redpath). 

to Fall of J erusalem 

i. 399". 

Chilmad . . 


i. 382" (Skinner). 

Kings of Israel and 


Chimham • • 


i. 383®. 

Judah 

1. 400® ff. 

Chimney . . 


i. 383® ; ii. 72®, 433^. 

Biblical and Assy- 


Chinnereth . , 


i. 383®. 

rian Chronology 

i. 401® ff., 186* (Hommel). 

Chios . • . 


i. 383® (Ramsay). 

Method of Dating 

a 

o 

o 

Chislev 


i. 383^; iv. 765^ (Abra- 

Post-Exilic Period . 

i. 403*. 



hams). 

Chronology of NT 

i. 403" (Turner); Ext. 

Chislon . , 


i. 383^ 


480** ff. (Ramsay). 

Chisloth- tabor . 


i. 380^* [Chesulloth]. 

Acts, Book of . • 

1. 421® ff, 424® ff. 

Chithlish . . 


i‘ 383^ 

Apostolic Age . • 

1. 415** ff. 

Chittim . , 


iii. 6*^ (Macpherson). 

Aretas . 

i. 416®. 

Chiun . . , 


i. 383^ (J. Taylor), 193® 

Christ’s Baptism 

i. 405®. 



(Pinches), 215^ (Hom- 

Birth 

i. 403". 



mel). 

Crucifixion . 

i. 410* ff. 

Chloe . 


i. 384®. 

Ministry 

i. 406® ff. 

Chnum, Chnuphis 


Ext. 185** (Wiedemann). 

Days of Unleavened 


Choba, Chobai (Apoc.) 

i. 384®. 

Bread (Ac 20®-^) . 

i. 419** ; Ext. 475® (Ram- 

Choke . 


i. 384®. 


say); 

Chola (Apoc.) • 


i. 384®. 

Famine under Claudius i. 416**; Ext. 480® (Ram- 

Choler . 


i. 384®. 


say). 

Chorazin . , 


i. 384® (Merrill). 

Felix, Procuratorship 

i. 417". 

Chorbe (Apoc.) , 


i. 384®. 

Festus 

i. 418** ; ii. 4** (Robertson) 

Chosamceus (Apoc.) 


i. 384®. 

Gallio, Proconsulship 

i. 417". 

Christ . 


[See Jesus Christ]. 

Herod Agrippa I. 

i. 416®. 

Christian (name) . 


i. 384® (Gayford) ; iii. 

Herod Agrippa il. . 

i. 417". 



783** ff. (Chase). 

Jews expelled from 


Chnstianity, First Com- 


Rome . 

i. 417*; Ext. 480* (Karo 

munity in J erusalem 

i. 32** (Headlam), 427® fi: 


say). 



(Gayford). 

Neronian Persecution 

i. 420® ; iii. 516** (Cowan) 

Belation to Greek 


Sergius Paulus 

i. 417®. 

Philosophy . 

. 

iii. 851^ if. (Kilpatrick). 

St. Paul’s Captivity 


Christology . 

. 

i. 386® (Agar Beet). 

and Martyrdom . 

i. 420* f., 423*. 

Development in NT . 

i. 387^ ff. 

Conversion . 

i. 424®. 

of Hebrews 


ii. 329® (Bruce). 

Epistles 

i. 423®. 

of St. John , 

. 

i 387®; ii. 723** ff. (Rey- 

MissionaryJourneysi. 42i**fi. 



Holds), 731** (Salmond). 

1 Visits to Jerusalem 

L 423". 



Deacons 


Deaconesses . 


Evangelists , 

Prophets 
in Acts . 
in Didache . 
in Pauline Epp. 

in 1 Timothy 
in 2 Timothy 
in Titus 

Pauline Doctrina : 
Public Worship 
Praise . 

Prayer . 
Teaching 
Time of 
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Chronology— 

St. Peter’s Martyrdom 
Tiberius . 

Chrysolite . • • 

Chrysoprase • • 

Chrysostom , . . 

Chunsu 

Chthonian and Olym- 
pian Deities 
Church 

Ceremonies : Agapas 
Baptism 

Breaking of Bread 

Ordination . 

Conception of Church 
inNT . . . 

Discipline . 

Ideal Church . 

Holy Spirit in . • 

Local Ministry, 
Growth of . 
Members . 

Belation to Fellow- 
Christians 
to the World 
Metaphors of . 
Organization . 
Appointment of 
Officers 

Apostles • • 


Bishops . 


i. 420^. 

Ext. 480^ f. (Eamsay). 
iv. 620‘’f. (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 62P (Flinders Petrie). 
Ext. 50Pff. (Turner), 

Ext. ISS®- (Wiedemann). 

Ext. 142^ (Ramsay), 
i. 425“- (Gayford). 
i. 428^, 490^ (Robertson) ; 

in. 157*^ (Lock), 
i. 426^ 238^ (Plummer), 
i. 428^. [See Eucharist, 
Lord’s Supper], 
i. 426^; iii. 63P (Gwat- 
kin). 

i. 425^^. 
i. 432% 437^ 

i. 438^ 

ii. 407“' (Swete). 

i. 436% 
i. 426% 

i. 429% 
i. 430% 
i. 439% 
i. 43Pff. 

i. 433’’ note, 434’* f., 302“* 
(G'watkin). 

i. 432% 126% 440» (Gwat- 
kin), 796’’ (Massie) ; 
Ext.448”,450“'(Bartlet). 
i. 434'*- ffi, SOP lGwatkin) ; 

iii. 843“' (Gibb) ; iv. 771’’ 


Church — 

Teaching in Church . 

Unity 

Work 

Church Government in 
Apostolic Age . 
Churches, Robbers of . 
Churches, Seven . 
Angels of . 

Churl . . . . 

Cimsi (Ap.) . 

Chuza . . . . 

Ciccar . • . . 

Cieled, Cieling . 
Cilicia . . . . 


(L 0 c k) ; 

Ext. 

(Bartlet). 


i. 434“ ff‘., 

440”, 

(Gwatkin) 

; iii. 

(Massie) ; 

iv. 

(Lock). 



Cimmerians . 

Cinnamon . 
I Circle . 

I Circuit. 
Circumcision 


iv. 771’’ (Lock), 917’’ 
(Bennett), OSO** (Ade- 
ney). 

i. 433M., 301% 440” 

(Gwatkin). 

i. 433” note, 795” (Massie) ; 

Ext. 440” (Bartlet). 
i. 432% 435“'. 
i. 32” f. (Headlam). 

Ext. 448”, 450“' (Bartlet). 

iii. 727“- if. (Findlay); L 
490“' f. (Robertson). 

iv. 771% 773MLock). 
iv. 776” (Lock). 

iv. 784“- (Lock), 
iii. 726“' ffi (Findlay). 

L 426“'ffi 
i. 428% 
i. 427% 
i. 427% 
i. 427% 


Prohibited by Had- 
rian 
Cistern 
Cithern 
Citizenship . 

of Jews of the Dia- 
spora 
City . 

Fenced 
Levitical . 

of David . 
of Salt 
of W aters 
Royal 
Clasps . 

Claudia 

Claudius 

•Edict 


Famine under 

Claudius Lysias 
Claw . 

Clay . 

Tablets . 
Clean . 


Law of Clean and 
Unclean 


i. 431% 436% 1 

i. 437* ffi, 720 '* (Lock). I 

i. 431”, 785” (Strong). ! 

i. 439” (Gwatkin). 
i. 44 P (Ramsay), 
iv. 25 P (B% C. Porter), 
i. 97” (Gwatkin), 
i. 441% 
i. 441% 
i. 441% 

i. 441”; ii. 76P( Warren) : 

iii. 150”, ^93” (Driver), 
i. 441”. 

i. 442“ (Ramsay), 188“ 
(Hommel) ; Ext, 94” 
(Schiirer). 

i. 189“ (Hommel), 641” 
(Sayce). 
i. 442”. 
i. 442”. 
i. 442”. 

i. 442” (Macalister) } 
Ext. 622”, 687% 716* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 104” (Schiirer). 
i. 444“ (Wilson). 

iii. 458” f. (Millar). 

i. 444” (E. R. Bernard); 

iv. 292” (Gwatkin). 

Ext. 104” (Schiirer). 

i. .445“ (Mackie). 

ii. 3“ (Warren). 

iv, 71”, 93” (Baudissin); 
Ext. 717” (Kautzsch). 

ii. 59 P (Conder). 
iv. 355” (Hull), 
iv. 189” [Kabbah], 
iv. 189” [Rabbah]. 
iv. 672” [Taches]. 
i. 446“ (Lock), 
i. 446” (Benecke). 
i. 447“, 417“ (Turner), 

482“ note (Ramsay) ; 
Ext. 480“ (Ramsay), 
i. 416” (Turner) ; Ext. 

480“ (Ramsay). 

. i. 447“ (Benecke). 

. i. 447% 

. i. 447” (Hull). 

. iv. 944” (Kenyon). 

. i. 448“ (Hastings) ; ii. 

396“ (Skinner); iv. 

825” ffi (Peake). 


Unclean . . iii. 104“ (Harford - Bat- 

tersby). 

Clear, Clearness . , i. 448” (Hastings), 

Cleave, Clef t, Cliff, Clift i. 449“ (Hastings). 
Clement • . . i. 449“ (Milligan); iv. 

310” (Patrick and 
Relton). 
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Clement of Alexandria 

i, 114*» (F. C. Porter) ; ii. 

Colours . . . i. 456^ (Thatcher). 


695^ (Reynolds) ; Ext. 

Colour -sense among 


S40^ (Menzies), 520^ 

the Hebrews . i. 456% 


(Turner). 

Colours : Black . i. 457% 

of Kome . • 

ii. 699^ (Reynolds) ; iii. 

Blue . . i. 457% 


531^ 534‘> (Stanton); 

Crimson . i. 457“, 527’^’ (Post), 


Ext. 424®' (Tasker). 

Green . i. 457% 

Clementine Homilies 


Grey . . i. 457*. 

and Recognitions 

ii. 700^ (Reynolds); iii. 

Grisled . i. 458*. 


775*8'. (Chase); iv. 

Purple . i. 457% 


522^^ fF. (Headlam). 

Ked . . i. 457*. 

Cleopas 

i 449^ 74^ (Macplierson), 

Ringstraked i. 458% 


821% 322^ (Mayor). 

Scarlet. • !• 457% 

Cleopatra . 

i. 449^ (Moss). 

Sorrel . i. 458% 

Climax 

Ext. leS" (K6nig). 

Speckled, 

Cloke . 

i. 449^, 624^ (Mackie). 

Spotted . i. 458% 

Clopas .... 

i 450S 74'> (Mac- 

Vermilion . i. 458% 


pherson), 321% 322^^ 

White . i. 458% 


(Mayor), 

Yellow . i. 458% 

Close • . . , 

L 450*. 

Symbolism of Colours i. 456^’ ; Ext. 170^ (K6nig), 

Closet .... 

1. 450* ; ii. 433‘. 

Colt . . . . L 458*. 

Cloth, Clothing . 

[See Dress], 

Come . . . . i. 458^ (Hastings). 

Clothed upon 

i. 450% 

Comely, Comeliness . i. 458'*. 

Cloud .... 

i. 450*^ (Mackie). 

Comfort . , . i. 458’* (W. P. Paterson). 

Clout .... 

i. 451^ 

Comforter . . . iii. BOS’* ff. (Hastings). 

Club .... 

i. 451^ 

Coming of Christ. . iii. 674’* (Adams Brown) j 

Cnidus .... 

i. 451^ (Ramsay). 

i. 750’* (Salmond). 

Coal .... 

i. 451“ (Patrick). 

Different Comings of 

Coast .... 

i. 452*. 

Christ , . , iii. 674”. 

Coat . # . 

i. 462“, 624“ (Mackie). 

Doctrine of Parousia iii. 675“ ff. 

Cock . 

L 452* (Post;. 

in Acts, Epistles, 

Cockatrice . 

iv. 459^^ (Post). 

and Revelation . iii. 675”. 

Cock-crowing 

i. 452'>; iv. 766*. 

in Fourth Gospel . iii. 679“. 

Cocker .... 

i. 452*. 

in Synoptics , . iii. 675”. 

Cockle .... 

L 452* (Post). 

Later Doctrine . iii. 679”. 

Code of Hammurabi . 

[See gammurabi]. 

Time of the Advent . iii. 677“’ ”, 678” f. 

Codex .... 

iv. 947“ ff. 

Commandment . . i. 459“ (Hastings). 

Coele-Syria . 

i. 453“ (Moss). 

Commandments, Ten . [See Decalogue]. 

Coffer .... 

i. 453“ 

Commend, Commenda- 

Coffin .... 

L 332^ (Nieol); U. 775“ 

tion . . . . i. 459“. 


(Driver). 

Commentary . . i. 459”. 

Cogitation . 

i. 453% 

Commentaries, Greek 

Coin .... 

iii. 421“ ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Patristic, on Pauline 


nedy). 

Epistles . . . Ext. 484* (Turner). 

Col-liozeh . 

i. 453'^ ; ii. 126*. 

Commerce . . . iv. 802” ff. (Bennett) ; Ext. 

CoIius(Ap.). 

i. 453% 

50“ (Buhl). [See Trade]. 

Collar . . 

i. 453*^ (Mackie) ; ii. 773% 

Common . . . i. 459” (Hastings). 


115 ^ note (Driver). 

Commune . . . i. 460% 

Collection . 

i. 453^’ (SelMe), 461“ (Ar- 

Communicate . . i. 460% 


mitage Robinson), 483“ 

Communion. . . i. 460“ (Armitage Robin 


(Ramsay). 

son). 

College 

i. 453^ (H. A. White). 

Fellowship = Com- 

Collop . . . . 

i. 454“. 

munity . . . i. 460% 

Colony . 

i. 454“ (Dickson). 

Fellowship = Contri- 

Colossfe 

i. 454“ (Ramsay). 

bution of Alms . i. 461% 

Colossians, Epistle to . 

i. 454^’ (Murray) ; iii. 713*^ 

Fellowship of the 


(Findlay). 

Holy Spirit . . i. 460% 

Authorship and Date 

i. 455% 

in Holy Eucharist . i. 461% 

Destination 

i. 465“. 

Company . . . i. 462“ (Hastings) 

Gnosticism in . 

i. 455^ ii. 187^* (Head- 

Compass . • . i. 462“ (Hastings^ 


lam). 

Compassion , . . i. 462“ ( Aglen). 

Integrity . . . 

i. 466% 

Compel . . . i. 462”. 

Object and Contents 

L465% 

Compound . * • i. 463% 

Grigen’s Com, on , 

Ext. 496^ (Turner). 

Comprehend . . i. 463% 

Colour, . . . 

i466% 

Conaniah . . . i. 463“ ; ii. 126” 
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Conceit 

• 0 

L 463*. 

Consort 

i. 475**. 

Concert 

• • 

i. 475'> [Consort]. 

Constant 

i. 476®. 

Concision 

• • 

i, 444*^ (Macalister). 

Consult 

i. 476®. 

Conclude 

• 0 

i. 463^ 

Consumption 

i. 476® (Hastings) ; iii. 

Concordances 

« # 

Ext. 531“ (Redpath). 


323** (Macalister). 

Concourse . 

» • 

i. 463^ 

Contain 

i. 476®. 

Concubine . 

• • 

iii. 264^ (W. P. Paterson) ; 

Contend 

i. 476®. 



i. 847* (Bennett). 

Content 

i. 476®. 

Concupiscence 

• • 

1 

Contentment 

i. 476** (Adeney). 

Condemnation 

0 0 

i. 548**“ (Hastings). [See 

Continental Versions . 

Ext. 402** (Bebb). 



Judgment]. 

Contrary 

i. 477®. 

Condition . 

• 0 

i. 463^ 

Contribution 

i. 461® (Armitage Robin- 

Conduct 

* « 

i. 463*^. [See Ethics]. 


son), 483® (Ramsay). 

Conduit 


i. 463*’ (Wilson). 

Contrite 

i. 477®. 

Hezeldali’s 


ii. 377*** (M*Clymont), 

Convenient . 

i. 477'’. 



592^ 597“ (Conder) j iv. 

Convent 

i. 477**. 



615** (Wilson). 

Conversation 

i. 477** (E. R. Bernard). 

Coney . • 

» • 

i. 464^ (Post) ; iv. 829*^ 

Conversion . 

i. 478“ (Banks). 



(Peake). 

Convert 

i. 478'>. 

Confection, Confection- 


Convince 

i. 478^ 

ary . 

• • 

i, 464** (Hastings) ; iii. 

Convocation 

i. 467 ^ 



747*^ (Macalister). [See 

Cooking 

ii. 39** ff. (Macalister). 



Apothecary]. 

Copper .... 

i. 314*’ (Hull) ; iii. 375*’. 

Confederacy . 


i. 464*». 

Coptic Papyri 

Ext. 356** (Kenyon). 

Conference . 


L 464**. 

Coptic Versions . 

i. 668® [Egyptian Ver- 

Confession . 


i. 464'> (Scott); iv. 32“ 


sions]. 



(Mason), 38® (Lock). 

Cor .... 

[See Kor]. 

Confirmation 


i. 465*’ (Adeney). 

Coral .... 

i. 478“ (Hull) s iv. 314" 

Confiscation . 


i. 524® (Poucher). 


(J. Taylor). 

Confound 


i. 466®. 

Cor-ashan . 

i. 479®. 

Confused 


i. 466®. 

Corban .... 

i. 479® (Marshall) ; iii 

Congregation 


i. 466“ (Selbie). 


587** (Driver). 

Mount of . 


i. 466**. 

Cord .... 

i. 479" (Carslaw). 

Tabernacle of 


i. 466*’ j iv. 655® (A. R. S. 

of Tabernacle . 

iv. 657“ (A. R. S. Ken- 



Kennedy). 


nedy). 

Coniah . 


ii. 557® [Jehoiachin]. 

Coriander Seed . 

i. 479" 1 ii. 38". 

Conjecture . 


i. 467*’. 

Corinth 

i. 479" (Ramsay). 

Conscience (word) 

i. 467*’ (Hastings ) ; iv. 

Church 

i. 482", 485% 486“, 490“ 



168** (Laidlaw). 


(Robertson). 

Conscience . 

• « 

i. 468® (KUpatrick). 

Parties in 

i. 486“, 493“ (Robertson). 

Christian Doctrine . 

i. 471® ff*. 

History . 

i. 480". 

Competence 

, , 

i. 472*. 

Population 

i. 481“, 483". 

Education 

• • 

i 473®. 

Site .... 

i. 479". 

Nature of 

• • 

L 471*. 

St. Paul in Corinth . 

i. 481“ 485“, 494“, 495* 

Witness to Atone- 



(Robertson). 

ment 

• • 

i. 474**. 

Corinthians, First Ep- 


to Christ 

• • 

i. 474*’. 

istle 

L 483" (Robertson) ; iii. 

to God 


i. 474®, 


710" (Findlay). 

Historical Sketch , 

i. 468® ff. 

Analysis . 

i. 487". 

Greek Philosophy . 

i. 468®. 

Church Discipline, 


Lack of Doctrine 


Organization, and 


in OT 

and 


Worship 

i. 490“ i 

Christ’s 

Teach- 


Circumstances and 



* • 

i. 468**. 

Subjects 

i. 486“ ft 

NT Doctrine . 

i 468^ 

Criticism . 

i. 484". 

Post - Reformation 


Date .... 

i. 485". 

British Writers . 

i. 469®ff. 

in relation to 


Consecrate, Consecra- 


2 Corinthians . 

i. 495“. 

tion . • 

• • 

L 475** (Hastings), 

Doctrine of Baptism 

i. 489", 



585® (A. R. S. Ken- 

Christ, Person of . 

i. 489". 



nedy). 

Christian Life 

i. 489"f. 

Consent 

. 

i.475*’. 

Eschatology . 

L 489". 

Consider 


i.475^ 

Eucharist 

i. 489", 490^. 

Consist 

♦ m 

i.475**. 

Holy Spirit . 

i. 489". 

Consolation . 

• 0 

L 468** note. 

Resurrection . 

L 489". 
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Corinthians, First Epistle — 
Genuineness and 
Place in Canon , i. 484*. 

Text . . . . i. 484*. 


Corinthians, 
Epistle . 


Second 


Analysis . • . 

Apocryphal Corre- 
spondence with 
Corinthians . 
Chronological Rela- 
tion to 1 Corinthians 
Doctrine: Christology 
Eschatology . 
Genuineness, Exter- 
nal and Internal 
Evidence 

Historical Situation . 
Importance 
Integrity 
Purpose . 

Text .... 
Cormorant , 

Corn (word) , 

Corn (grain) . 

Bruised • 

Parched . « 

Cornelius 

Corners of Fields for 
the Poor 
of Hair uncut . 
Corner-stone 
of Temple. 

Cornet . . . . 

Coronation . 

Corpse .... 
Correct, Correction 
Correspondence . . 


Corrupt 
Corruption 
Mount of 
Cos . 
Cosarn . 
Cosmogony 


Babylonian 


Egyptian . 

Hebrew Conception 
of Cosmos , 
Creation Narra- 
tives of Genesis . 

Later Jewish Doc- 
trine 

Intermediate 
Agencies 
Logos Doctrine , 
Relation to other 
Cosmogonies . 
to Science . 


L 491^ (Robertson) ; iii. 

710*» (Findlay), 

i. 497*. 


i. 495*. 
i. 498*. 
i. 497^ 


i. 491*». 

L 492* C 
i. 497^ 
i. 496*. 
i. 495‘>. 

i. m\ 

i. 498*». 

i. mK 

I 498^ (Post). 

iii. 369’^ (Carslaw). 

ii. 27*^ (Macalister). 
i. 499* (Grieve). 

i. 49* ; ii. 181** [Gleaning]. 

ii. 284* (Ewing), 
i. 499‘> (Selbie). 

iv, 618’^ (James Patrick). 

iii. 462* (Millar), 
i. 499^ 

i. 499^. 
i. 500*. 

Ext. 400^^ ff. (Ramsay). 

[See Epistle], 
i. 500* (Hastings), 
i. 500^ (Massie). 
i. 500^^ ; iii. 617^ 
i. 500^ (Ramsay), 
i. 501* 

i. 501* ( Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

669^ fi‘. (Kautzsch). 
i. 504* fl*., 220^ (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 567* ff. (Jastrow), 
670* (Kautzsch). 
i,506^ Ext. 177MWiede. 
mann). 

i. 503* ff. 


i. 501*ff.; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

i.506*f. 

i. 506*. 

L 506*. 


669 ^ 


503* ff., 606** 
507*. 


Cosmogony — Phoenician 
Cossseans • • 


Costns . 

Cote, Cottage 
Cotton . 

Couch . 

Coulter 

Council, Counsel . 
Countenance 
Counterfeit . 
Countervail . 
Countryman 
Couple . 

Courage 
Course . 

Courses of Priests and 
Levites 

Court . . * 

Courts of Ezekiel’s 
Temple . 

of Herod’s Temple 
of Solomon’s Temple 

Cousin .... 
Covenant 

among men 
between God and men 


bearing on OT Re- 
ligious History . 
objections to idea of 
Breach of . 

History of Divine 
Covenants . 
Deuteronomy 
Exodus 19-34 
Priests’ Code 
Prophets 
New Covenant . 
Sacrifice . 

Terminology . 

Pauline use . 
Covenant, Book of the 


Cover . 

Coverdale, Miles . 

Covert . . 

Covet . 
Covetousness 
Cow . 

Cozhi . 

Cozeba. 

Cracknels . 


i. 503* ff. 

i. 227* (Hommel), 636»* 
(Margoliouth), 537** 
(Stenning). 

iii. 593*^ (Macalister), 
i. 507^ 

i. 507^ 623^ 

L 507*>. 
i. 507^ 

i. 508* (Hastings), 
i. 508* 

i. 508*» (Hastings), 
i. 508^. 
i. 508*». 
i. 508**. 

i. 508^* (Burrows). 

i. 509*. 

iv. 9P f. (Baudissin); Ext. 
719*^ (Kautzsch). 

ii. 432** f. (Warren). 

iv. 711* (Davies). 

iv. 713* ff. (Davies). 

iv. 695^ 702% 705M. 

(Davies), 
i. 509*. 

i. 509^^ (Davidson) ; Ext. 

630'^ (kautzsch). 
i. 510*. 

i. 511*; Ext. 630“ 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 511**. 
i. 51 P. 

i. 521* (Poucher). 

i. 512*. 
i. 512^ 
i. 512*. 
i. 513*. 
i. 512*. 
i. 514*. 

iv. 335* (W. P. Paterson); 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 
i. 509^ 515*; iv. 720* 
(Massie). 

i. 514^ ; iv. 720* (Massie). 
i. 810* (Harford - Bat- 
tersby) ; iii. 66^, 67^ ff. 
(Driver), 
i. 515*. 

iv. 857* (Milligan) ; Ext. 

244* (J. H. Lupton). 
i. 515*. 

i 515* (Hastings), 
i. 516^ (Garvie). 
i. 362b [Cattle]; ii. SS*’ 
(Macalister). 

i. 515^ ; iii. (Chap- 
man). 

i. 25* [Achzib] ; ii. 125*^ 
(Curtis). 

i 515^ (Hastings), 318=* 
(Macalister), 
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Craft .... 
Crane .... 

i. 516*. 
i. 616* (Post). 

Crimes — 
Sabbath-breaking 


iv. 318* (Driver). 

Crates (Ap.) 

i 516^ 

Seduction . 


i. 522“. 

Creation 

i. 501* ff. (Whitehouse) ; 

Slander . 


i. 522”; iv. 552” (Garvie). 


Ext. 669^ ff. (Kautzsch). 

Sodomy . 


i. 522” ; iv. 559* (Selbie). 

Babylonian Creation 
Epos 

1. 220^ (Hommel), 504* ff. 

Speaking evil 
Rulers . 

of 

i. 522“. 


(Whitehouse); Ext. 

Suicide 


i. 522*. 


567^^ (Jastrow). 

Swearing falsely 


j. 522“; iii. 576“ f. (Per- 

Egyptian Cosmogony 

LSOe”; Ext. 177“ {'Wiede- 
mann). 

Theft 


ries). 

i. 522“; Ext. 597* (Johns). 

Phoenician Cosmogony 

L 503* ff. 

Uncleanness 


i. 522”. [See Unclean]. 

Creature 

i. 516* (Massie). 

Usury 


i. 523* ; iv. 841“ (Bennett). 

Credit .... 

i. 516“ 

Crimson 


i. 527“ (Post), 457* 

Creditor 

Creed .... 

i. 579* ff. (Bennett), 
i. 516^ (Denney). 

Cripple 


(Thatcher), 
iii. 329* (Macalister). 

Creeping things . 

i. 517^ (Driver). 

Crisping Pins 


i. 527“. 

Cremation . 

i. 618“ (Plummer), 332* 

Crispus 


i. 527“. 


(Nicol). 

Criticism, OT 


iii. 601*, 602” ff. (Curtis). 

Crescens 

i. 619* (Lock). 

Textual, of NT 


Ext. 208“ ff. (Murray); 

Crescents 

i. 519* (A. K. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

Criticism and Revel a- 

iv. 736* (Nestle). 

Crete, Cretans 

L 619* (Prichard), 376“ 

tion , 


Ext. 328” (Garvie), 


(Selbie); iii. 846* 

Crocodile 


i. 528* (Post). 


(Beecher). 

Land Crocodile 


i. 369* [Chameleon]. 

Crib . * . 

i. 520*. 

Crookhackt . 


iii. 328” (Macalister). 

Cricket 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Cross . 


i. 528* (Adams Brown). 

Crier .... 

i. 520’=' (Wortabet). 

Form 


i. 528*. 

Crime .... 

i. 520^^ (Hastings). 

Method of Crucifixion 

i. 529*. 

Crimes .... 

i. 520’’ (Poucher) ; Ext. 

Reproach of 

the 



697* £f. (Johns). 

(Dross 


i. 529% 535* (Denney). 

Adultery . 

i. 520’’; iii. 273* (Pater* 

Title. 


iv. 781* (Adeney). 

son). 

in Theology 


i. 529“. 

Affray 

i. 521*. 

Crow . . 


i. 529”. 

Assassination . 

i. 522*. 

Crown . 


i. 529” (Purves). 

Assault . 

i. 521*; Ext. 697* (Johns). 

= Diadem. 


i. 530”, 604”. 

Bestiality 

i. 521*. 

Ornament on Ark, 

i. 529”. 

Blasphemy 

i. 521*, 305* (Massie). 

etc. 

• 

Breach of Covenant . 

i. 621*. 

Royal 


i, 530*. 

Breach of Eitual 

i. 521*. 

Tribute . 


i. 530”. 

Breach of Trust 

i. 521* 

in NT . 


i. 530”. 

Bribery . 

i. 521”. 

of High Priest . 


i. 530*. 

Burglary . 

i. 522”. 

of Life 


iv. 555” (Ramsay). 

Debt .... 

i. 521”, 

of Thorns . 


i. 531* ; iv. 753* (Post). 

Divination 

i. 612” (Jevons) ; iii. 210* 

Crucifixion . 


i. 528” f. (Adams Brown). 


(Whitehouse). 

of Christ . 


[See Jesus Christ]. 

Drunkenness . 

i. 521”, 629* (Beecher). 

Cruelty 


i. 531* (Bennett). 

Fornication 

i. 521”. 

Crurifragium 


iii. 94* (Selbie). 

Homicide . 

i. 521”. 

Cruse . 


i. 531* (Hastings) ; ii, 40” 

Idolatry • 

Incest 

ii. 445* ( W. P. Paterson), 
i. 521”. 

Crystal 


(Macalister). 

i. 531” (Hull); iv. 620* 

Infanticide 

Kidnapping 

i. 522*. 

i. 522* ; iii. 239* (Selbie). 

Cub * 


(Flinders Petrie), 
i. 631”. 

Lying . . . 

i. 522*; iii. 112” (Pater- 

Cubit . , 


iv. 906” ff. (A. R. S. Ken* 

Malice 

son). 

i 522*; iii. 223* (Hast- 

Cuckow 


nedy). 
i. 531”. 


ings). 

Cucumber . 


i. 531” (Post); ii. 28” 

Murder . * 

Parents, Irreverence 

i. 522*. 

Culture 


(Macalister). 

1 532*. 


i. 522*, 848* (Bennett ) ; 

Cumber 


i. 532” (Hastings). 


Ext. 606” (Johns). 

Cumi . . * 


iv. 675” (H. A. A. Ken- 

Prophesying falsely . 
Prostitution 

iv. Ill* (Davidson), 
i. 621”. 

Cummin 


nedy). 

i 632” (Post); iL 38” 

Rape. 

i. 622”. 



(Macalister). 

Robbery . 

i. 522” 

Cun . -• * 


L 275* [Berothah]. 
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Cunning 

. i. 532*^ (Hastings). 

Dabbesheth 



i. 543'*. 

Cup 

. i. 533* (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Baberath 



i. 543'*. 

Cupbearer . 

. i. 533 (Porter). 

Dabria (Ap.) 



i. 543'*. 

Cupboard * 

. i. 533**. 

Bacubi (Ap.) 



i. 543'*. 

Curious 

. i. 533** (Hastings). 

Bagger 



i. 543'* (Barnes) ; iv. 633^ 

Curse . 

. i. 634* (Denney). 

Bagon . 



i. 544*, 277* (Beecher) ; ii. 

Anathema 

. i. 634^. 




75^ note (Konig). 

Curse of the Cross 

. i. 535*, 529* (Adams 

Baimones . 



L 592* (Whiteliouse) 


Brown). 




Ext. 139'* (Ramsay). 

Devoted thing . 

, i. 534*; Ext. 619^* 

Baisan (Ap.) 



i. 544'*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Balan (Ap.) 



i. 544'*. 

Excommunication 

. i 534^ 800** (Adams 

Bale, King’s 



ii. 870'* [King’s Vale]. 


Brown). 

Baleth . 



i. 544'*. 

Curtain 

. i. 635'* (A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 

Bally . 



i. 544'*. 


iv. 657*, 658'*, 661'*. 

Balmanutha 



i. 544'* (Henderson) ; iii. 

Cush (place) 

. i. 536'* (Margoliouth). 




202'* (Ewing). 

Cush (person) 

. i. 536'* (Davison). 

Dalmatia . 



i, 544** (Muir). 

Cushaii-rishathaim 

. i 536'* (Nicol), 138'* 

Balphon . 



i. 545*. 


(Sayce). 

Bamaris 



i. 545* (Headlam). 

Cushi, Cushite • 

. i. 537* (Woods), 536'* note 

Damascus . 



i. 545* (Ewing). 


(Margoliouth) ; iv. 977'* 

Antiquities 



i. 547'*. 


(Nicol). 

Coins 



i. MS'* (Robertson). 

Cushite Woman 

. i. 790'* (Margoliouth). 

Geography 



i. 546'*. 

Custom 

. i. 537* (Macpherson) ; 

History . 



i. 545*. 


Ext. 51** f. (Buhl), 

Jews in . 



Ext. 93* (Schurer). 


Eeceipt of 
Cuth, Cuthah 
Cutha (Ap.) 

Cutting asunder . 
Cutting off from the 
people 

Cuttings in the flesh . 

Cyamon 
Cybele 

Cymbal 
Cypress 
Cyprus 

Religion 
Cyrene 
Jews in 
Cyrenius 
Cyril of Alexandria 
Cyrus . 


B (Codex Bezae) . 

Dg (Codex Claromon 
tanus) 

D (work of Deuter 
onomist) 
Characteristics 
Bate and Origin 
Extent 
l»anguage 
in Exodus 
in Genesis 
in Joshua . . 

in Judges. . . 


SOd^-ff. (Ramsay), 
iv. 2oa^, 

i. 537^ (Stenning). 

i. 537b. 

i. 624* (Poucher). 

i. 524* (Poucher), 801* 
(Adams Brown). 

i. 537** (A. R. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 614** (Kautzsch). 

ii. 743* [Jokneam]. 

Ext. 114^118^ 151** (Ram- 
say). 

iii. 462** (Millar), 
i. 539*. 

i. 539* (Myres) ; iii. 6** f. 

(Macpherson). 
i. 169** (Briver). 
i. 540** (Muir). 

Ext. 96** (Schurer). 

iv. 183* [Quirinius]. 

Ext. 514** (Turner). 

L 541* (Sayce), 229*- ** 
(Hommel) ; Ext. 707* 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 643* (Murray). 

i. 643** (Murray). 

i. 643** (Woods). 

ii. 367*. 
ii. 368* 
ii. 367^ 
ii. 367*. 
ii. 367**. 
ii. 367*». 

ii. 368*, 780* ff. (G. A. 
Smith). 

ii, 812** (K6nig). 


Legend of Abraham 
Trade 

under Aretas 
Wars with Assyria 
Bamn, Damnable, 
Damnation 
Damsel 
Dan (person and tribe) 


Character 
Origin 
Territory . 
of N. branch 
Dan (city) . 
Dancing 

Dandle 
Danger 
Daniel . 

Daniel, Book of 


Additions to . 
Angels, Doctrine of 


Antichrist 

Antiochus Epiplianes, 
Acquaintance with i. 552*. 
Authority and Source 
of Message . 

Authorship and Date 
Canonicity 
Eschatology . 


i. 17* (Ryle), 
i. 647**. 

i. 145** (Robertson), 
i. 184** f. (Hommel). 

i. 548* (Hastings), 
i. 548^ 

i. 548** (Peake), 131** 
(Curtis), 
i. 549*. 
i. 548**. 

i, 548** ; ii. 814* (K6nig). 
i. 549* ; ii. 810** (Kbnig). 
i. 549** (Mackie). 
i 549** (Millar) ; iii. 215* 
(Stevenson), 
i. 551*. 

i. 551* (Hastings). • 
i. 551* (Curtis), 
i. 552* (Curtis) ; iv. 244** ff. 
(F. C. Porter); Ext. 
714* ft*. (Kautzsch). 
i. 557*. 

i. 554* ; Ext. 286** (Fair- 
weather), 
iii. 227* (James). 


Historical Statements 
History of Book . 
Homiletical Purpose 


iv. 245* (Porter), 
i. 552*. 

iii. 614* (Woods), 
i. 554*, 556*, 743* 

(Charles); ii. 848** 

(Orr); Ext. 716* 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 553% 554S 555* note. 
■i.'654**.' ^ '■ 

i. 554*; iv. 245* (F. G, 
Porter). 
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Daniel, Book of — 


David, City of . 

ii. 386** (Warren), 591® f. 

Idea of God . . 

Ext. (Kautzsch). 

(Conder). 

Interpretation . • 

i. 555». 

Day .... 

i 573® (H. A. White) ; iv. 

Language 

i. SSS**- note, 554® ; iii. 32® 


766® (Abrahams); Ext. 

Plan of Composition 
‘ Times * . 

(Margoliouth). 
iv. 245^ (Porter). 

Day of Atonement • 

476® ffi (Ramsay), 
i. 199® (Driver and 

i. 556". 


White). 

Versions . 

i. 557^ 

Ceremonial 

i. 199®, 862® (Harding). 

Danish Versions . 

Ext. 415" (Bebb). 

in second Temple . 

i. 201®. 

Dan-jaan . 

i. 557" (Selbie), 549" 

Date of Institution . 

i. 199" J iv. 86" (Bau- 

Dannah 

(MacMe). 
i. 557". 


dissin); Ext. 718** 
(Kautzsch), 

Daphne (Apoc.) . 

L 557". 

High Priest’s Func- 


Dara .... 

i. 557*^ (Burney) ; ii. 129® 

tions . 

i. 202®. 

Darda .... 

(Curtis), 
i. 557^ (Burney). 

in Epistle to He- 
brews 

i. 202". 

Daric .... 

iii. 421® (A. B. S. Ken- 

Sins atoned for • 

i. 201": Ext. 723». 


nedy). 

Day of the Lord . « 

i 87* (J. Taylor), 735" 

Darius .... 

i. 558® (Sayce); iv. 978’^ 


(Davidson) ; iii. 675® 

Darius the Mede . 

(Selbie). 

i. 559® (I. A. Pinches), 


(Adams Brown) ; Ext. 

691", 710" (Kautzseb). 


553='- " (Curtis). 

Day’s Journey . 

i. 573" (Grieve) ; iv. 323* 

Darkemon . • • 

iii. 421^ (A. R.S. Kennedy). 


(Massie). 

Dark Saying , « 

i. 560®. 

Daysman , 

i. 573** (Hastings). 

Darkness 

i. 559'* (Purves). 

Dayspring . 

i. 573** (Hastings). 

at the Crucifixion . 

i. 413® (Turner). 

Daystar 

i. 574® (Hastings). 

Plague . . . 

i. SSO'*; iii. 892® (Mac- 

Deacon 

i. 574®, 440** ((iwatkin), 

Darkon 

alister). 

i. 560» ! ii. 134«. 


434“ ft’. (Gayford) ; iii. 

377" (Massie) ; iv. 771" 

Darling 

i. 560®. 


(Lock). 

Dart .... 

i. 560® (Barnes). 

Deaconess • • # 

iv. 771" (Look), 917" 

Date .... 

ii, 30® (Macalister) ; iii. 


(Bennett), 936** (Ade- 

Dathan 

657" (Post). 

iii. 11" (Selbie) ; ii. 122" 

Dead, Book of the 

ney). 

Ext. 179®, 194®, 196® 

Dathema (Apoc.) • 

(Curtis), 
i. 560^ 

Cult of • • 

(Wiedemann). 

Ext. 131® ff. (Ramsay), 

Dating, Methods of « 

L 400® (Curtis) 5 Ext. 


187** (Wiedemann). 


479® ff, (Ramsay). 

State of . 

[See Hades, Hell, Sheol]. 

Daub . . 

i. 560’^ (Hastings). 

Deadly 

i. 575®. 

Daughter . 

i. 848® ffi (Bennett). 

Dead Sea . 

i. 575® (Hull). 

‘Daughter of* 

Ext. 158^ (Konig). 

Geology . 

i. 576** ; iv. 512® (Driver). 

David .... 

i. 560^ (H. A. White). 

Level 

i. 576® ; iii. 18**. 

A.nointing 

iv. 386^ (Stenning). 

Water 

i. 577® note. 

Bodyguard 

i. 568^ 376^ (Selbie); ii. 

Deal .... 

i. 577® (Hastings). 

132® (Curtis). 

Dear, Dearth 

i. 577** (Hastings). 

Census • 

i. 568^ 

Death in OT 

i. 739® ff. (Davidson) ; iiL 

Character 

i. 57P. 


115® (Martin). 

Genealogy 

ii. 126^ (Curtis). 

in Apocrypha . 

iii. 115** f. (Martin). 

God’s Covenant with 

i. 611® (Davidson). 

in NT . 

iii, 116** ff. (Martin). 

History, Parallel 


Gospels 

iii. 116*». 

Narratives 

i. 561® ffi; iv. 

J ohannine W rit- 

iii. 116**. 


(Stenning). 

ings . . 

Sources. 

i. 561®. 

Pauline Epistles . 

iii. 117® f. 

Kingdom, 0rgani2a- 


Term 

iii. 114** (Martin). 

tion of . 

i. 568®. 

Uncleanness con- 


Name 

i. 560^ iii. 407*’ (Bennett). 

nected with . 

iv, 831** (Peake); Ext. 614** 

Officers and Kulers 
of Substance 

ii, 133® (Curtis). 

and Sin . 

(Kautzsch). 

i. 841®- ^ 845® (J. H. Ber- 

Psalms . . . 

i. 561®, 67P; iv. 150*>ff. 


nard); hi. 80® (Denney), 

Saul, Introduction to 

(Davison). 

i. 56Pf.; iv.386*>f- (Sten- 


117** (Martin), 721® 
(Findlay); iv. 635® (E. 

Struggle with 

ning). 

i. 562*» ff. ; iv. 387*’ ff. 


R.Bernard); Ext.292**f. 
(Fair weather). 

(Stenning). 

Debate . . # 

i. 577**. 

' ' Wars'' > 

j. 569®. 

1 Debir (person) . 

1 677**. 
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Debir (place) . . i. 577^ (Sayce). 

Beborab . . . i. 578«- (Cooke) ; ii. 807‘> 

(Barnes), 811® (Konig) ; 
Ext. 65P (Kautzseb). 

Song of . . • i 678^ ; ii. 537® ( J. H. 

Bernard), 813® (Konig); 
Ext. 635^ (Kautzsch). 

Debt, Debtor . • i. 679® (Bennett), 521’^ 

(Poncher). 

in Code of gamraurabi Ext. 694® (Johns). 
Decalogue . . . i. 580® (W. P. Paterson), 

810® (Harford-Batters- 
by); iii. 67^^ (Driver); 
Ext. 633^ (Kautzsch). 


Divisions . • 

Greatness and Limi- 
tations . 

Mosaic and other 
Theories of Origin 
References in NT . 
Two Versions . 

Decapolis . 

Decease 

Deceit .... 
Deceivableness . 
Decently 
Decision 
Valley of . 


Deck • . • , 

Declare, Declaration . 
Decline 
Decree 

Dedan, Dedanites 
in Babylonian In- 
scriptions 
Dedication , 

P'east of the . 

Deem • • . . 

Deep .... 
Deer .... 

Defective . 

Defenced 

Defer .... 
Defilement . 

Defy . . . . 

Degree . . 

Degrees, Songs of . 

Dehaites . » 

Dehort , . , 

Deification of the Dead 

of the Living . * 

Delaiah 

Delectable . , , 

Delicacy 


i. 58P. 

i. 582®. 

i. 581®. 
i. 582b. 

i. 680b f. . 509b (Barnes) ; 

Ext. 633b (Kautzsch). 
i. 583® (Conder). 
i. 583®. 
i. 583®. 
i, 583®, 
i. 583b 

i. 583b (Adeney). 

ii. 561b [Jehoshaphat, 
Valley of], 839® (J. H. 
Kennedy). 

I 584®. 
i. 684®. 
i. 684®. 

iv. 61b (Warfield), 
i. 684b (Macpherson). 

i. 225b (Hommel). 
i. 685® (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 685b (J. H. Kennedy), 
862® (Harding), 
i. 685b 

i. 586® (Hastings), 
i. 845b (Post); ii. 36b 
(Macalister) ; iv. 292®. 
i. 586®. 
i. 586®. 
i. 586b. 

[See Uncleanness], 
i. 586b (Hastings), 
i. 586b (Hastings), 
iv. 153b (Davison); Ext. 
168® (Konig). 

i. 587® (H. A. White); 

iii. 755® (Sayce). 
i. 687®. 

Ext. 131® ff. (Ramsay), 
187b (Wiedemann). 

Ext. 154® (Ramsay), 187b 
(Wiedemann). 

L 687® (Boyd); ii. 123b, 
127® (Curtis), 
i. 687®. ' ' 

I 687b (Hastings). 


Delightsome 

Delilah 

Delos .... 
Delphic Oracle . . . 

Deluge . . . , 

in Bab. Literature . 

in Egyptian Mytho- 
logy . 

Demand . . . 

Demas .... 
Demeter 

Demetrius I. 

Demetrius ii- 
Demetrius ill. 
Demetrius in NT 
Demon, Devil 

Conception of Per- 
sonal Evil Agen- 
cies . 

Arabic Jinns 
Demonology of OT . 
Azazel . 

Babylonian influ- 
ence . 

Heathen Deities as 
Demons 


Lilith . 

Satyrs . 

Serpent as Demonic 
Power 

Demonology of Later 
Judaism . 
Development in 
Apocryphal 
Period 

Influence of Greek 


i. 588®. 
i. 588®. 

i. 588® (Ramsay). 

Ext. 145b fF. (Farnell), 165» 
(Ramsay). 

ii. 16® (Woods). 

i. 220® (Hommel) ; Ext. 
577® (Jastrow). 

Ext. 182® (Wiedemann), 
i. 588b. 
i. 589®. 

iii. 467® (Stewart); Ext. 
135b f. (Ramsay). 

i. 589® (Moss), 
i. 589® (Moss), 
i. 689b (Moss), 
i. 590® (Muir), 
i. 690® ( Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
551® ft’. (Jastrow). 


i. 590®. [See Animism], 
i. 590b. 
i. 590b. 

i. 591®; Ext. 721b 
i. 591®. 

i. 591b f., 812® note; 

iv. 603®; Ext. 617b 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 590b. [See Lilith], 
i. 591®. 

i. 591® ; iv. 409®- b, 602®. 
i. 592®; iv. 408b ff. 


Ext. 288® ff. (Fairweather). 


dalfMopes . . i. 592®. 

of Parsism . , iv. 991b ( jj. Moulton). 

Satan . . • i. 592b; 992* 

(J. H. Moulton); Ext. 
288b (Fairweather), 709b 
(Kautzsch). 

in Book of Enoch . i. 593® ; iv. 408b. 
in Josephus . . i. 593®; Ext. 289® (Fair- 

weather), 

in Targums and 
Midrash . . iv. 409b. 

in Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs i. 593®. 
in Tobit and other 

Apocrypha , iv. 408b ; Ext. 289® (Fair- 
weather). 

Demonology of NT . i. 593® ; iv. 410®-412*. 
Demonic Possession i. 593b ; iii. 327b (Mao- 
alister) ; iv. 22®, 410® 

Methods of heal- 
■ ing'":0f :'Ghrist' ' ■ 

and Apostles . i, 593b f. , jj^t. 290^ (Fair 
weather). 
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Demon— Demonology— 
St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of Devils . 
Demons in the Air . 


Demophon (Ap.) » 
Den 

Denarius 
Denounce 
Deny . 

Depart . 

Deputy 
Derbe . 

Derision 
Descent into 
Describe 
Descry . 

Desert . 

Desire . 

Desolate 
Desolation, 
tion of 
Despite 
Desposyni 
Destruction 


Hell 


Determinate 
Detestable things 
Deuel . 
Deutero-Isaiah 


i. 694^ iv. 410* ft. 
i. 58^ (Mackie). [See 
Exorcism, Magic, 
Sorcery]. 
i.694^ 
i. 594\ 

iii. 427'’{A.E.S. Kennedy), 
i. 594^ 
i. 594^ 
i. 595*. 
i. 695*. 

i. 695* (Ramsay), 
i. 695^». 

iii. 795^ (Chase), 
i. 595^ 

i. 595^ 

iv. on** (Selbie). 
i. 596*. 

i. 596*. 


Devotion 

Dew .... 
Diadem 

Dial .... 
Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aquila 
Diamond 


i. 603^ (Hastings), 
i. 604* (Hull), 
i. 604^^ (Purves), 530^ 
i. 604^* (H. A. White). 


Abomina- 


Diana of the Ephesians 


on Coins . 
Shrines 
Diaspora 


DeuteronomistjWork of 
Deuteronomy 


Analysis of Contents 
Date and Authorship 
Ethics 

Historical Allusions 
Language and Style 


Legislation 


Name 

Priesthood in . 
Purpose . 
Religious Teaching 


Holiness 

Idolatry 

Love between God 
and Israel . 
Monotheism . * 


i. 12* (Driver). 

i. 596*. 

ii. 138** 140^ (Bacon), 

i, 3^ [Abaddon] ; iii. 744* 

[Perdition], 
i. 596* (Hastings), 
i. 696^ (Driver), 
i. 696^ 

Ext. 705^ (Kautzsch). 

[See Isaiah]. 

[See D]. 

i. 5%^ (Ryle); u. 367* ft*. 
(Woods) ; iii 68^ 
(Driver) ; Ext. 700^ 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 597*. 

i. 601* ; ii 368* (Woods), 
i 779* (Strong), 
i 597^ 

i 699^, 601** ii 367* 
(Woods) ; iii 32* (Mar- 
goliouth). 

i 600*, 60Pf. ; iii. 68‘'ft“. 

(Driver), 
i 596^ 

iv. 74^ (Baudissin). 
i 597* ff. 

i 598^; Ext. 687^ L, 700^ 
(Kautzsch). 

. i 699*. 

. i 599*. 


Extent 
in Africa . 
in Arabia . 
in Asia Minor 
in Cyrenaica 
in Egypt . 
in Euphrates District 
in Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
Germany 

in Macedonia and 
Greece . 
in Rome . 
in Syria . 
Organization . 
Religious and Intel- 
lectual Life 
Synagogues . 
Temple Dues 
Social Standing and 
Citizenship . 
Toleration by Autho- 
rities . 

Diatessaron 


iii. 303* (Bartlet). 

iv. 619*, 620^^ (Flinders 
Petrie). 

i. 605*, 722** (Ramsay) ; 

Ext. 120*. 
i. 724*. 

i. 606* ; Ext. I2l\ 

Ext. 91* (Schiirer), 56^ 
(Buhl). 

Ext. 9R 
Ext. 96^ 

Ext. 93*. 

Ext. 93*. 

Ext. 96’^. 

Ext. 95*, 104^ 107^ 108^ 
Ext. 92*. 


Ext. 98*. 


Ext. 97*. 

Ext. 97^ 

Ext. 92^ 106^. 
Ext. 99* ft; 


Ext. 106^ 
Ext. 107*. 
Ext. 107^ 


Ext. 104^ 


Unity 
Devil • 


Devoted things • 


i eoi*’. 

i. 598^, 60D ; Ext. 680^* 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 698*. 

i 690* (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 407^; Ext. 709’^ 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Demon]. 

L 23* (Hastings), 634’ 
(Denney) ; Ext, 619^ 
(Kantzsch). 


Author and Date 
Relation to Old 
Syriac . 

Title, Language, and 
Later History 
Versions, non-Syriac 
Arabic . 

Armenian 
Codex Fuldensis . 
Diblah . . . . 

Diblaim 

Dibon, Dibon-gad 


Ext. 102*. 

Ext. 45Pff. (Stenning) 
iv. 646* ft. (Nestle). 
Ext. 45U. 


Ext. 458^ 


Dibri . 
Dibs . 


Didache 


Church conditions 
implied . 

Contents and Struc- 
ture 

Criticism, Materials 
for. , . • 

Date . 

Discovery. . • 

Genesis of Didache . 


Ext. 452*. 

Ext. 455*. 

Ext. 457^ 

Ext. 455*. 

Ext. 456^ 
i. 606*. 

L 606*; Ext. 175* (Kdnig). 
i 606* (Chapman), 73“ 
(I. Taylor). 

i. 606^ 

ii. 30*, 32^ (Macalister) ; 
iv. (Post). 

Ext. 438^ ft; (Bartlet); iii. 
633* (Stanton). 


Ext. 448*. 


Ext. 439" ff., 446"ft; 


Ext. 44PflE: 
Ext. 448". 
Ext. 438". 
Ext. 443" ff. 
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Didache— 

Significance for Early 
Christianity . 

Title. ... 
Transformations 
undergone by 
Didraclmia . 

Didymus 
of Alexandria . 

Die .... 

Diet .... 
Diklah 

Dilan . . . . 

Diligence 

Dill . . . ; 

Diminish 

Dimnah 

Dinxon, Dimonah 
Dinah . . . . 

Dinaites 
Dinliabah . 

Dinner .... 
Diodore of Tarsus 
Diognetus, Epistle to . 

Dionysia 
Dionysius . 

of Alexandria . 


Dionysus • 


Dioscorinthius 

Dioscuri 
Diotrephes . 

Diphath 

Disallow 
Disannul 
Disappoint . 

Discern 
Disciple 
Discipline . 
Discomfort, Discom 
fiture 
Discover 
Discus . 

Disease 
Dish . , 

Dishan. 

Dishon 
Dishonesty . 

Dispatch 
Dispersion . 
Disposition . 

Dispute, Disputation 
Distaff . 

Divers, Diverse . 
Dives . 


Ext. 450^. 

Ext. 439^ 

Ext. 449^. 

iii. 423‘'S 428^ (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 753’^ ( J. H. Bernard). 
Ext. 499®* (Turner). 

i. 606^ (Hastings). [See 
Death], 

i. 6U6‘\ 

i. 606^* (Margoliouth). 
i. 607*. 

i. 607* (Hastings), 
i. 99* (Post), 
i. 607*. 
i. 607*. 
i. 606*. 
i. 607^ 
i. 607^ 

i. 607‘» (Selbie), 268’^ 
(Ryle). 

ii. 41* (Macalister). 

Ext. 500*^ (Turner). 

ii. 700* (Reynolds) ; iii. 
537^ (Stanton). 

i. 607*’ (Peake), 
i. 608* (Dickson). 

iii. 541* (Stanton) ; iv. 
240” (F. C. Porter); 
Ext. 496” (Turner). 

i. 608* (Jevons), 607” 
(Peake) ; Ext. 153*. 
(Ramsay). 

i. 608” ; iv. 765* (Abra- 
hams). 

i. 608” (Prichard), 
i. 609* (Salmond) ; ii. 
742”. 

I 609* (Selbie); iv. 
286”. 
i. 609*. 
i. 609*. 
i. 609*. 
i. 609”. 

i. 609” (Massie). 
i. 610® (Hastings). 

i. 610®. 

i. 610* (Hastings). 

ii. 107* (Nicol). 

iii. 322” (Macalister). 

ii. 40* (Macalister). 
i. 610”. 

i. 610” (Selbie). 
i. 611*. 
i. 611* 

[See Diaspora], 
i. 611* (Hastings), 
i. 611* (Hastings), 
i. 611”. 
i. 611”. 

iii. 88* (Plummer). 


Divination • 


Divorce 


Christ’s Teaching on 
Dizahab 

Do ... . 

Docetism 


Doctor .... 
Doctrine 

Doctrine, Development 
in Apocryphal 
Period . 

Angelogy . 
Anthropology . 
Demonology . 
Doctrine of God 
Doctrine of Wisdom 
Eschatology 
Greek Influence 
Messianic Hope 
Persian Influence , 
Dodai .... 

Dodanim 

Dodavahu . 

Dodo .... 

Doe .... 
Doeg • 

Dog .... 

Dog tribe of Calebites 
Tobit’s dog 

Dogma .... 

Dok (Ap.) . 

Doleful 
Dolphin 
Dominion . 

Doom . 

Door . . . . 


of Temple 
Doorkeeper , 

Dophkah . 

Dor 

Dorcas . 

Dorymenes (Ap.) 
Dositheus (Ap.) . 
Dotsea (Ap.) 

Dote . 

Dothan . . 


i.,6 11” (Jevons) ; iv. 107* ff. 
(Davidson) ; Ext. 556* ff. 
(J a stro w), 650” f. 

(Kautzsch). 

iii. 274* ff”. (W. P. Pater- 
son) ; i. 847* (Ben- 
nett) ; ii. 775” note 
(Williams). 

iii. 275* ff^ (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext.27*ff‘.(Votaw). 
i. 613” (Driver). 

i. 614* (Hastings). 

ii. 189” (Headlam), 717” 
(Reynolds) ; Ext. 428* 
(Tasker). 

i. 614”. 

i. 6 14”( Hastings, Stewart). 


Ext. 272* (Fairweather). 
Ext. 285” ff: 

Ext. 290” ft: 

Ext. 288* ff. 

Ext. 276” ft*. 

Ext. 281* ft: 

Ext. 302* ft: 

Ext. 274”. 

Ext. 295” ft*. 

Ext. 274*, 279*, 307*. 
i. 615” (Stenning) ; ii. 

132*- ” (Curtis), 
i. 615*(Macpherson); Ext. 

80” ( J astrow). 
i. 615”. 

i. 615” (Stenning) ; ii. 

132** ” (Curtis), 
i. 615”; ii. 196*. 
i. 615”. 

i. 615” (Post) ; iv. 830” 
( Peake), 
i. 340* (Selbie). 

iv. 787* f. (Marshall), 989” 
(J. H. Moulton), 
i. 616* (Macpherson), 614” 
(Stewart), 
i. 616”. 
i. 616”. 
i. 231” (Post), 
i. 616” (Massie). 

i. 617*. 

ii. 432”, 434* (Warren) ; 
i. 143**” (Flinders 
Petrie); ii. 384” f. (Cars- 
law). 

iv. 700* (Davies), 

iv. 74”, 80”, 92” f., 95* 
(Baudissin). 
i. 617* (Rendel Harris), 
i. 617” (Conder). 
i. 617” (Stanton), 
i. 618*. 
i. 618*. 
i. 618*. 

L618*. 

1.618*/ 
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Douai Version 
Doubt . . • . 

Dove . , . . 

Symbolical use . 
at Christ’s Baptism . 

Dove’s Dung 


Dowry . 

Doxology 

Drachma 

Drag . 
Dragon 
Bel and the 
Dragon’s Well 


Dram ... * 

Draught, Draught 
House 

Draw . . . . 

Drawer of Water 
Dread, Dreadful . 
Dreams • 


Dress (verb). • • 

Dress (subst,) 

Articles: Breeches . 

Border, Hem, Skirt 

Caul 
Cloak . 

Coat 
of Mail 
Girdle . 
Head-dress . 
Mantle . 

Muffler . 

Napkin . 

Bobe 
Sandals 
Shawl . 

Sheet, Shirt, Linen 
Garment . 
Stomacher . 
Turban . 

Veil . 

Wimple 

Materials ; Cotton . 
Hair . 

Linen . . . 

Silk . . . 

Wool . . . 

in Orienbal Thought 
Drink . 


iv. 858^ (Milligan); Ext. 

251*" (Lupton). 
i. 618*’ (Hastings, War- 
field). 

i. 619*’ (Post); iv. 830® 
(Peake). 

ii. 747*’ (Konig). 

ii. 406® (Swete) ; Ext. 
309*’ (Scott). 

i. 620® (Post); ii. 37® 
(Macalister) ; Ext. 470® 
(Thackeray). 

iii. 270*’ (W. P. Paterson). 

i. 620*’ ( Scott) ; iv. 38® (Lock), 
iii. 42^, 428*’ (A. K. S. 

Kennedy). 

ii. 12^ 24*’ (Eddy), 
i. 120*’ (Post). 

i. 267® (Marshall), 
i. 464® (Wilson) ; ii. 586® 
(Conder) ; iv. 428® 
(Selbie). 

iii. 421®* ** (A. B. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 621®. 
i, 621®. 

i. 621*’ (Mackie). 
i. 621*’ (Hastings), 
i. 622® (Jevons) ; iv. 600** 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
563® (Jastrow), 614®, 
651® (Kautzsch). 
i. 623® (Hastings). 

623** (Mackie). 

625**, 320® (A. B. S. 
Kennedy). 

627®; ii. 69® (A. K. S. 
Kennedy). 

363®, 628®. 

449**, 624*’. 

452®, 624**. 
i. 319®, 328® (Barnes), 
i, 626®. 
i. 626**. 

i. 627** ; iii. 239** (Selbie). 
i. 627** ; iii. 455** (Selbie). 
i. 627® ; iii. 487** (Selbie). 
i. 627**. 
i. 627®. 
i. 627*’. 

i. 624®, 

i. 628® ; iv. 617® (Selbie). 
i. 627**. 

i. 627*’ ; iv. 848® (Davies), 
i. 627*’ ; iii. 240® (Selbie) ; 

iv. 923**. 
i. 623*’. 

i, 623** ; ii. 285® (Ewing), 
i. 623** ; iii. 124** (Ewing), 
i. 624®. 

i. 623** ; iv. 937®. 
i 628®. 

ii, 33®fi*., 36® (Macalister). 


Drink-offering 


Dromedary , 
Dropsy 
Dross . 
Drought 

Drove . • 

Drowning . 
Drunkenness 
Drusilla 
Dualism 

Dudael 
Duke . 

Dulcimer 

Dumah 

Dumbness . 
of Ezekiel 

Dumu-zi 
Dumu-zi-zuab 
Dung . 
Dove’s 


Gate • 

Dungi . 
Dun-shagga . 

Dura . 

Dure . 

Dutch Versions . 
Duty . 

Dwarf . . 

Dyeing 

Dysentery . 

E (work of Elohist) 
Date . 
in Exodus 

in Genesis 
in Joshua . 
in Judges . 

Ea . . . 

Eagle . 

Ear 

Ear (verb) . 
Earnest 
Ear-ring 
Earth . 


Earthquake . 

Uzziah’s . 

Ease . . . . 

East, Children of the . 

East Sea, Eastern Sea 
Easter . 


iv. 335®, 339® (W. P. 
Paterson) ; Ext. 620®, 
722® (Kautzsch). 

i. 629®. 

iii. 328® (Macalister). 

i. 629®. 

i. 524*^ (Poucher), 860** 
(Warren), 
i. 629®. 

i. 524*’ (Poucher), 

i. 629® (Beecher). 

ii. 361® (Headlam). 

iii. 852® (Kilpatrick); iv. 
246® (Porter). 

i. 207*’ (Driver), 
i. 630*’ (Hastings), 645® 
(Sayce). 

iii. 459*’ (Millar). 

i. 630*’ (Margoliouth) ; iv. 

519® (Selbie). 
iii. 327*’ (IMacalister). 
i. 816*’ (Skinner); Ext, 
175*’f. (Konig). 

Ext. 548®. 

Ext. 548*’. 

i. 631® (Hull). 

i 620® (Post); ii. 37® 
(Macalister) ; Ext. 470® 
(Thackeray). 

ii. 593*’ (Conder). 
i. 225*’ (Hommel). 

Ext. 548*’. 

i. 631® (Walker), 
i. 631®. 

Ext. 414*’ (Bebb). 
i. miK 
i. 631*’. 

i. eSP (H. Porter), 456” ff. 
(Thatcher). 

iii. 325® (Macalister). 

i. 632®; ii. 371® ff. (Woods). 

ii. 373®. 

i. 806” ff. (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 

ii. 145® ff. (Byle). 

ii. 781” (G. A. Smith). 

ii. 812” (Konig). 

i. 215® f. (Hommel) ; Ext. 

538® ff. (Jastrow). 
i. 632® (Post), 
i. 632” (Mackie). 
i. 632”. 

i. 033® (Philps). 
i. 633® (Mackie). 
i. 633” (Selbie), 502*’, 504®* ” 
(Whitehouse). [See 
World], 
i. 634® (Hull), 
hi. 617” (Warren), 
i, 635® (Hastings), 
i. 635” (Margoliouth); il 
831® (Macphersou)* 
i. 575® (Hull). 

L 635”. 
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Ebal (person) 
Ebal (mountain) 
Ebed . 
Ebed-melech 
Ebenezer 

Eber . 


Ebez .... 
Ebiasaph . . • 

Ebiathar , , • 
Ebionites, Gospel of the 
Ebony ... 

Ebron .... 
Ecbatana 
Ecclesiastes . 


Authorship and Bate 
Canonicity 
Contents . 

Epilogue . 

Idea of God 

of Future Life , 

Integrity . 

Language and Struc- 
ture 

Title .... 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) . 
Author 
Contents . 

Doctrine of God 
Editions , 
Eschatology 

History 
Importance 
Language . . ‘ . 

Name 

Place in Bible . 
Quotations of Latin 
Fathers. 

Relation to Tobit . 
Sadducean tendency 
Satan in . 

Text, Greek 

Hebrew . 

Syriac • . 

Theology . 

Use in Christian 
Church . 

Versions i 
Arabic . 

Armenian . 

Coptic . . • 

Ethiopic . 

Georgian 

Latin . . . 

Palseo-Slavonie • 
Syriac . 


i. 635^ (Margoliouth). 
i. 635^ (Maekie). 
i. 636^ 
i. 

i. 636^ (Stenning); iv. 

492®' (Wilson), 
i 636^ (Selbie) ; ii. 131»* 
(Curtis), 326^* (Wil- 
liams), 
i. 637^ 

i. 5^ (Gray); ii. 124®* 
(Curtis). 

[See Abiathar]. 

Ext. 435‘» (Tasker), 
i. 637^ 

i. 637® (Ewing), 
i. 24^ (Margoliouth). 
i. 637® (Peake) ; iv. 927® 
(Siegfried) ; Ext. 731® 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 637^ 

i. 642^ ; iii. 613^ (Woods), 
i. 640^^. 
i. 640®. 

i. 641^ 

i. 642®; Ext. 731^ 

(Kautzsch). 
i. 639®. 

i. 638®; iii. 32® (Margo- 
liouth) ; iv. 13** (Budde). 
i. 637®. 

iv. 539® (Nestle), 
iv. 54Pff. 
iv. 549'’ ff. 

Ext. 276'* (Fairweather). 
iv. 542'* f. 

iv. 550'*; i. 742'* (Charles); 

iv. 233* (E. R. Bernard), 
iv, 539®. 
iv. 539^ 

iii. 35®’'* (Margoliouth); 
iv, 13'* (Budde). 

iv. 540'* f. 

iv. 

iv. 545'*, 

iv. 789® (Marshall). 

iv. 549'* ; i. 119® (Porter). 

iv. 409® (Whitehouse). 

iv. 543'*f. 

iv. 546'* ff. 

iv. 546®. 

iv. 650®•^ 

iv. 550'*. 
iv. 544® ff, 
iv. 545®. 
iv. 544'*. 
iv. 545®. 
iv. 545®, 
iv. 545®. 
iv. 545®*A ■ 
iv. 545^ 
iv. 544'*. 


Ecclesiasticus — 
Wisdom Teaching . 

Eclipse . • . • 


Ed . . . 

Eddinus (Ap.) 
Eden (garden) 


Eden (‘ house of’) 
Eden (people) 


Eden (person) 

Eder .... 

Edification . 
E-dingirrana-du . 
Edna(Apoc.) 

Edom, Edomites . 
Relation to Hebrews 
Sanctuary 

Edos ( Apoc. ) 

Edrei .... 

Education . 

From the Conquest 
to the Exile 
Schools of the Pro- 
phets . 

From the Exile to 
B.c. 76 

Alexandrian influ- 
ence . * . 

Place and Method 
Proverbs as Hand- 
book . 

Scribes as Teachers 
Synagogue Instruc- 
don . 

From B.c. 75toA.D. 70 
Scliools . 

Teachers 
In NT Times . 

Eftect .... 

Egg ... ■ 

White of an Egg 

Eglah . . . 

Eglaim. . . . 

Eglath-shelishiyah 
Eglon (person) 

Eglon (place) 

Egypt. . . . 

Architecture > 
Calendar 
Chronology 
Divisions , 



iv. 927'* (Siegfried) ; Ext 
28 Pf. (Fairweather). 
i 193'* (T. G. Pinches), 
413® (Turner), 559'* 
(Purves) ; Ext. 558** 
(Jastrow). 

i. 642'* (A. R. S, Kennedy), 
i. 642'*. 

i. 643® (Sayce), 216* 
(Hommel) ; iii. 669®* '* 
(Salmond). 
i. 643® (Selbie). 
i 642'* (Selbie), ISl** 
(Margoliouth), IBS'* 
(Hommel). 
i. 642'* ; ii. 125'* 
i. 644® (Ryle) ; ii. 125®, 
131® (Curtis), 
i. 644®. 

i. 225® (Hommel). 
i. 644'*. 

L 644'* (Sayce), 

Ext. 74® ff. (Jastrow). . 
iv. 396® (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 
i. 646®. 

i. 646® (Sayce), 146^ 
(Driver). 

i. 646® (A. R. S. Kennedy), 

i. 646® ff. 

i. 647®. 

i. 647®. 

i. 648'*. 
i. 649®. 

i. 648'*. 
i. 647'*. 

i. 647'*; iv. 641®, 642® 
(Bacher). 
i. 649'*. 
i. 649'*. 

i. 650® ; iv. 690* ( Adeney ). 

i. 650'* ; Ext. 54® (Buhl), 
i- 652® (Hastings). 

ii. 64® (Post), 37® (Mac- 
alister). 

ii. 37® (Macalister) ; iv. 

916® (Post), 
i. 652®; ii. 126^ 
i. 652®, 702'*. 

1 652® (Seibie). 

L 652'* (Redpath), 
i. 652'* (Henderson); iii. 

15'* (Bliss), 
i. 653® (Crum), 
iv. 891®* ** (Warren). 

im\ 
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Egypt— 

Egyptian Customs in 

Joseph Narrative . ii. 772»fi'. (Driver), 
Ethnology . . i. 655% 214^ (Hommel) ; 

Ext. 78‘^f. (Jastrow). 
Fauna and Flora . 1.654“'*'=’, 

History . . • i. 657'’ ff. 

Old Kingdom . i. 657% 

Middle Kingdom . i. 659% 

New Kingdom . i. 660% 

Foreign Dominion i. 662*’, 

Restoration . . i. 663% 

Persian Supremacy i. 664% 

Israel in Egypt . i. 665'’** % SOS'* (Curtis). 

Judaism in Egypt . Ext. 95“-, 108*’ (Schiirer). 
Language. . . i. 655% 664*’ff. 

Affinity to Semitic 

Languages . . i. 655*’. 

Alphabet . . i. 70*’ ff. (I, Taylor). 

Coptic Dialects , i. 668*’ (Forbes Robinson). 
Magic . . . iii. 207^ (Whitehouse) ; 

iv. 600^* (Whitehouse). 
Name . . . i. 653% 

Physical Character , i. ffi 

Relations with Asia i. 664% 

Religion . . . i.665'’; Ext.l76'’ff.(Wiede. 

mann), 

Roman Province . iv. 144*’ (Headlam). 

Ships . . . Ext. 360*’ ffi (Blomfield). 

Versions . . . i. 668*’ ffi (Forbes Robin- 

son). 

Weights . . . iii. 418*’ (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

Wine . . . ii. 34*’ (Macalister). 

Writing, Hierogly- 
phic script . . i. 656% 70*’ ffi (I. Taylor). 

Numbers . . iii. SGD (Kbnig). 

Egypt, Religion of . Ext. 176*’ ff. (Wiedemann). 

Creation of the AVorld Ext. 177*’ ff. 

Attributed to acts Ext. 178^ ft. 
to words . . Ext. 180*’ ff. 

Power of the 

Name . . Ext. 181% 

Methods . . Ext. 179% 

Origin of Gods, 

Men, Plants, 
and Animals . Ext. 179% 
of the Sun . . Ext. 179% 

Separation of Hea- 
ven and Earth . Ext. ns**!. 

Cultus . . . Ext. 191** ff 

Destruction of the 

World . . Ext. 181% 

Conflagration . Ext. 181% 

Deluge . . . Ext. 182*. 

Destruction by Ra Ext, 182% 

Future life. Concep- 
tions of — 

Connexion with 
sun*s course . Ext. 193% 

Dwelling-place of 

gods . . Ext. 193% 

of the dead . Ext, 193*1?. 

Osirian Doctrine of 

Immortality . Ext. 194“* tv 

Egypt, Religion of — 

Gods, Animal . . Ext, 190*. 

Apis . . . Ext. 190% 

Bacis . . . Ext. 190% 

Mnevis . . . Ext. 190% 

Phoenix. . . Ext. 190% 

Sphinx . . . Ext. 190% 

Suchos . . . Ext. 190*. 

Gods, Foreign . . Ext. 186% 

Anta . . . Ext. 187% 

Anukit . . . Ext. 186% 

Astarte . . . Ext. 187% 

Baal . . . Ext. 187% 

Bast . . . Ext. 186% 

Bes . . . Ext. 186”!. 

Neith . . . Ext. 186% 

Reshpu . . . Ext. 187% 

Sati . . . Ext. 186% 

Ta-urt . . . Ext. 

Gods, Native . . Ext. 184*’ ff. 

Amon . . . Ext. 185% 

Aten . . . Ext. 185% 

Cliepera . . Ext. 184% 

Chnum, Chnuphis Ext. 185% 

Chunsu . . . Ext. 185% 

Hathor . . . Ext. 186% 

Horus . . . Ext. 184% 

Imhetep . . Ext. 186% 

Ment . , . Ext. 185*- % 

Min . . . Ext. 185** 

Mut . . . Ext. 185% 

Nechebit . . Ext. 186% 

Nefer-Tum . . Ext. 186% 

Ptah . . . Ext. 185% 

Ra . . . Ext. 189% 

Sehak . . . Ext. 186% 

Sechet . . . Ext. 186*. 

, Shu . . . Ext. 185*. 

Sokharis . . Ext. 186% 

Turn, Atum . . Ext. 184% 

Gods, Historical De- 
velopment of . Ext. ISS**, 183% 

Nome gods . . Ext. 182*’ f. 

Origin . . . Ext. 179% 

Reciprocal Rela- 
tions with men . Ext. 177% 

Worship of Abstract 

Notions . . Ext. 191% 

of Animals . , Ext. 189** f, 

of City gods . . Ext. 191% 

of Heaven, Earth, 
and Heavenly 

Bodies . . Ext. 188% 

of High Places . Ext. 189*. 
of Plants and 

Trees. . - Ext. 190% 

of Springs and ^ 

1 Streams . , Ext. 189*. 

of Stones • . Ext. 189% 

Egypt, River of . . i. 667** (Selbie); iv 

288% 

Egyptian Papyri . Ext. 353* (Kenyon), 

Egyptian, The , . i. 667** (Headlam), 

Egyptian Versions . i 668* (Forbes Robin 

' , ' 'Son), ; 
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Egyptian Versions — 


Elect Lady . 

ii. 740" (Salmond). 

Dialects of Coptic 


Elegy . • • . 

iii. 20" (Selbie), 454" 

(Bohairic, Middle 
Egyptian, Sahidicl 

i. 668*. 


(Nicol) ; iv. 5* (Budde) ; 
Ext. 167* (Kanig). 

Kelative Dates . 

i. 669*. 

El-elohe-Israel 

i. 681" (Selbie). 

Versions, Criticism • 

i. 673*. 

El Elyon 

i, 682* (Selbie); iii. 450' 

Date 

i. 670*. 


(Driver). 

Extant Kemains . 

L 669'>. 

Element 

i. 682* (Masfiie). 

Greek Text implied 

L mK 

Eleph .... 

i. 683". 

Egyptians, Gospel ac- 


Elephant 

L 683". 

cording to the . • 

Ext. 423" (Tasker), S46"f. 

Eleutherus ( Ap. ) . 

i. 684* 


(Ropes). 

Elhanan 

i. 684* (Stenning) ; ii. 132* 

Ehi .... 

i. 673"; ii. 130*-". 


(Curtis). 

Ehiid .... 

i. 673" (Cooke) ; ii 130", 

Eli ... . 

L 684* (Stenning) ; iv. 71" 

Either .... 

131* (Curtis), 
i 673". 

Eli, Eli, Lama Sabach- 

(Baudissin). 

Eker .... 

i. 674»; ii. 126*. 

thani 

i. 684" (Thayer). 

Ekrebel(Ap.) 

i. 674*. 

Eliab .... 

i. 685* (Gray); ii. 122", 

Ekron .... 

i. 674* (Beecher). 


124* 125", 126", 132* 

El, Elim 

1 95* (Davidson) ; iL IDS''. 


(Curtis). 


[See Elohim]. 

Eliada .... 

i. 685“ ; iL 126". 

in compound Names 

iii. 484* (Gray). 

EUadas (Ap. ) 

i. 685*. 

Ela . . . . 

i. 674*. 

Eliahba 

i. 68.5" ; ii. 132". 

Elah .... 

i 674* (N. J. D. White), 

Eliakim 

i. 685" (Burney). 


676* (Selbie); ii 128" 

Eliali (Ap.) . 

i. 686*. 


(Curtis). 

Eliam .... 

i. 686* (Gray), 258* 

Elah (valley) 

i. 674'» (Stenning). 


(Selbie); ii. 182" (Curtis). 

Elam (person) 

L 674" (Selbie) ; ii 124", 

Eliaonias (Ap.) . 

i. 686*. 


131* (Curtis). 

Elias .... 

i. 687* [Elijah], 

Elam, Elamites . 

i. 674'* (Sayce) ; Ext. 82* f. 

Eliasaph 

i. 686*. 


(Jastrow). 

Eliashib • 

i. 686“ (Gray) ; iL 123""*, 

Elasa (Ap.) . 

i. 676* ; iii 183'». 


127* (Curtis). 

Elasah . . 

i 676*. 

Eliasib (Ap.) 

i. 686". 

Elath .... 

i. 676* (Selbie). 

Eliasibus (Ap.) . 

i. 686". 

El-berith 

i 676*. ! 

Eliasimus (Ap.) . 

i. 686". 

El-bethel . 

i m\ 

Eliasis ( Ap. ) 

i. 686". 

Eldaah 

1 676'». i 

Eliathah 

i. 686"; ii. 124". 

Eldad .... 

i 676*‘. 

Elidad .... 

i. 686". 

Eldad and Modad, 


Eliehoenai . 

i. 686" ; ii. 124". 

Book of . . . 

i. 676'* (Marshall). 

Eliel .... 

i. 686"; ii. 124* 125""*', 

Elder (OT) . 

i 676'* (Selbie). 


130*,131*"*',132*.132""*. 

(NT) . . . 

i 30P, 440'* (Gwatkin), 

Elienai .... 

L 686"; ii. 131*. 


433** '' (Gayford). 

Eliezer .... 

i. 686" (Alleu) ; iL 124*, 

(of Sanhedrin) . 

iv. 399** (Bacher). 


125", 130" (Curtis). 

Elead . . . . 

i 677"; ii. 130*. 

Elihoreph . 

i. 687*. 

Eleadab 

i 677" ; ii. 130*. 

Elihu .... 

i. 687* ; iL 126", 132*. 

Elealeh 

i 677". 

in Book of Job. 

i. 687* (Davison) ; ii. 662“, 

Eleasah 

i. 677" 676* [Elasah]; 


665", 667" ; Ext. 729“. 

Eleazar 

ii. 126*, 131*. 

Elijah .... 

i. 687* (Strachan) ; ii. 131“ 

i 677" (Allen), 6" (N. J. 


(Curtis). 


D. White); ii. 123*-", 

Compared with Elisha 

L 693"; ii. 868“ (Burney). 

Election , . , 

125% 132* (Curtis) ; iii. 
183* (Fairweather), 

Historical Import- 
ance 

i. 691"; Ext. 655* 

i. 678* (Murray). [See 


(Kautzseh). 


Predestination]. 

Letter to Jehoram . 

i. 690" ; ii. 560" (N. J. D. 

Author . . 

i 678* 


White). 

Effect . . . 

i. 680*. 

Mission . 

i. 687". 

Elect 

i 679*; Ext. 684" 

Monotheism . 

i. 688*. 

Reprobation . 

(Kautzsch). 

Narratives of . 

ii. S66"if. (Burney) ; Ext. 

i 680* ; iv. 60*, 62" (War- 


654* ft'. (Kautzsch). 

Term 

field), 228" (Denney). 

Elijah, Apocalypse of . 

i. 692* (Selbie). 

i 678*. 

Elika . . . . 

i. 692* ; ii. 132“ 

and Foreknowledge 

ii. 62* ff. (Stewart). 

Elim . . . . 

L 692* (Rendel Harris). 

in Genesis , . 

ii. 148* (Ryle), 

Elimeleeh . . . 

L692". 

in Deutero-Isaiah . 

Ext. 706" (Kautzsch). 

Elioenai 

i.692";iL 122", 127*, 130" 
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Elioiias (Ap.) 



i m\ 

Eltolad 

. i. eos'’. 

Eliphal 



i. 692'’ ; ii. 132'>. 

Elul . 

. L egs” ; iv. 765'’ (Abra- 

Eliphalat (Ap.) 



i 692^ 


hams). 

Eliphaz 



i. 692’’ (Gray). 

Eluzai . 

. i. 698'’ ; ii. 132*. 

in Book of Job 



i. 692’’ (Davison) ; ii. 661’’. 

Elymseans . 

. i. 674” (Sayce). 

Eliphelelm . 


• 

L 693» ; iL 125'=. 

Elymais 

. i. 698” (H. A. White). 

Eliplielet • 


• 

L 693*; ii. 126^ 131^ 

Elymas 

. i. 247* (Massie). 




132‘. 

Elyon . . . 

. i. 682* (Selbie) ; ii. 199* 

Elisabeth • 


• 

i. 693*^ (Milligan). 


(Davidson). 

Eliseus . • 



i. 693^ [Elisha], 

Elzabad 

. i. 699* ; ii. 132*. 

Elisha . • 



i. 693^ (Strachan). 

Elzaphan 

. i. 697” [Elizaphan] ; ii. 

Call . . 



,i. 653* ; Ext 655* 


125*. 




(Kautzsch). 

Emadabun (Ap.) . 

. i. 699*. 

Compared 

with 


Ematheis (Ap.) , 

. i. 699* 

Elijah . 

• 

. 

i. 693’’ ; ii. 868» (Burney). 

Embalming . 

. i. 332'’ (Nicol); u. 774' 

Histoi-y . 

• 

• 

i 694'= ff.; ii.866'>ff. (Bur- 


(Driver) ; Ext. 195*, 




ney); Ext 655* if. 


197* (Wiedemann). 




(Kautzsch). 

Embroidery . 

. i. 699* (Mackie), 158” 

Miracles . 



i m\ 


(Flinders Petrie). 

Political career 

, 

i 695* ffi; Ext 655* 

Emek-keziz . 

. i. 699*’. 




(Kautzsch). 

Emerald 

. iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 

Prophetic character 

i. 694». 

Emerods 

. i. 699” (Beecher) ; iii. 325* 

Elishah 



i 696'= (Sayee). 


(Macalister). 

Elishama 



i. 697*^; ii. 125^ 126»- ^ 

Emim . 

. i. 700* (Beecher) ; ii. 166”, 




130*. 


167'’. 

Elishaphat . 



i. 697*. 

Eminent 

, i. 700*. 

Elislieba 



L 697*. 

Emmanuel . 

. ii. 454* [Immanuel]. 

Elishua 



i. 697* ; ii. 126^ 

Emmaus 

. i. 700* (Conder). 

Eliud . 



i. 697'=. 

Emmer(Ap.) 

. i. 700'’. 

Elizaphan . 



i. 697*’. 

Emmeruth (Ap.) . 

. i. 700”. 

Elizur . 



L 697*’. 

Emulation . 

. i. 700”. 

Elkanah • 



i 697’’ (Kedpath) ; ii. 

Enable . • 

. i. 700”. 




124**’* 125^ 132* 

Enaim . 

. i. 700” (Ryle). 




(Curtis). 

Enan . 

. i. 700”. 

Elkesaites • 



Ext. 435” (Tasker). 

Enasibus (Ap.) . 

. i. 701*. 

Elkiah (Ap.) 



i. 697”. 

Encampment by the 

Elkoshite 



i. 697” (Selbie). 

Sea . 

. i. 701* (Rendel Harris) ; 

Ellasar 



i. 698* (Sayce). [gee 


iv. 537*. 




Larsa], 

Enchantment 

. [See Divination, Exox- 

Elm 



i. 698*. 


cism, Magic]. 

Elmadam 



i. 698*. 

End 

. i. 701* (Hastings). 

Elnaam 



i. 698* ; ii. 132”. 

Endamage . 

. i. 701'’. 

Elnathan 



i. 698* ; ii. 127*. 

Endeavour . 

. i. 701” (Hastings), 

Elohim 



ii. 199* (Davidson) ; iv. 

Endirons 

. i. 702*. 




397* (A. R. S. Ken- 

En-dor . 

. i. 702* (Conder). 




nedy) ; Ext. 615”, 643* 

Endow, Endue . 

. i. 702” (Hastings). 




724* (Kautzsch). 

En-eglaim . 

. i. 702'*. 

Sons of 

, 

• 

i. 95*, 97* (David- 

Enemessar (Ap.) . 

. i. 702” (Marshall). 




son) ; Ext. 643*, 724* 

Eneneus (Ap.) 

. i. 702'*. 




(Kautzsch). 

Enflame 

. i. 702'’. 

Elohist. 

• 

• 

[See E]. 

Engage 

. i. 703*. 

Eloi, Eloi, Lama 

Sa- 


En-gannim . 

. L 703* (Conder). 

bachthani . 

, 


i. 684” (Thayer). 

En-gedi 

. i. 703* (Hull); ii. 313” 

Elon (person) 



i. 698* ; ii. 129” i 


(Welch). 

Elon (place) . 



i. 698”. 

Engine. 

. i. 703” (Barnes). 

Elon-beth-hanan . 


i. 698” [Elon]. 

Engrafted . 

. i. 703” 

Eloth . 



i. 676* (Selbie), 692” (Ren- 

Engraving . 

. i. 703’’ (Mackie). 




del Harris). 

En-haddah . 

. i. 704*. 

Elpaal . 



i. 698” ; ii. 131* 

En-hakkore . 

. i. 704*. 

Elparan 

. 


iii. 672” (Chapman) ; i. 

En-hazor 

. i. 704'’. 




676* (Selbie). 

Enjoin . 

. i. 704'’. 

Elpelet 

, 


i. 698”. 

Enlarge, Enlargement i. 704” (Hastings). 

El-shaddai • 

• 


ii. 199* (Davidson). 

En-mishpat * • 

. 1 . 704” ; 111 , 67* (Driver) ; 

Eltekeh 



L 698” (Barnes). 


Ext. 616” (Kautzsch). 

Eltekojn . 



L 698”. . 


[See Kadesh]. 
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Ennatau (Ap.) • • i. 704K 

Enoch . . . i. 704^ (Boyd). 

Enocli in NT . . i. 705“” (Chase). 

Enoch, (Ethiopic) Book 

of . . . . i. 705*^ (Charles). 


Ephesians, Epistle to . 
Analysis . 
Authorship and Date 
Destination 
Doctrine . 


Date and History • 
Demonology . • 

Doctrine of God 
Elements in Book, 
Characteristics, 
and Dates 
Eschatology 

Influence on Jewish 
Literature . 
on the NT , • 

Messianic Hope 
Messianic Titles 
Original Language . 
Parallels with Jude . 
Kelation to Book of 
Bevelation . 
Versions . 

Enoch, Book of the 
Secrets of 

Analysis of Contents 
Anthropology . 

Date and Authorship 
Language, and Place 
of Writing . 
Millennium 
MSS, Editions and 
Translations . 
Relation to Jewish 
and Christian 
Literature 
Satan 

Seven Heavens 
Enoch (city) 

Enos . 

En-rimmon . 

En-rogel 

Enrolment . 

Ensample . 
En-shemesh . 

Ensign . 

Ensue . . . 

En-tappuah . 
Eii-timinna . 

Entreat 

Envy . ... 

Epfenetus . 

Epaphras 
Epaphroditus 
Ephah (person) . 
Ephah (weight) . 

Ephax . . . 

/Epher,' . : 

Ephes-dammim . 
Ephesian . 

Ephesians, Diana of the 


i. 705^ 

L 593*^ (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 290®'(Fairweather). 
Ext. 277^ (Fairweather). 


i. 706^ 

i. 70S\ 742‘>-744»; iii. 670*^ 
(Salmond). 

i. 708^ 
i. 708^ 

Ext. 298^ (Fairweather). 
i. 708 ^^ ; iv. 583^ (Driver). 

i. 705^ 

ii. 801^ (Chase). 

iv, 26P (Porter), 
i. 706\ 

i. 708^ (Charles), 
i. 710^. 
i. 710^ 
i. 709^ 

i. 709«. 
i. 7ll\ 

i. 709». 


L 709^ 

iv. 409*^ (Whitehouse). 
i. 71P. 
i. 704^ 

i. 71P (Ryle), 
i. 711«^ (Selbie). 
i. 71 P (Stenning) ; ii. 387^ 
(Warren), 
iv. 183^ [Quirinius], 
i. 712^ (Hastings), 
i. 712^ 

i. 237*^ (Barnes), 
i. 712^ 
i. 712^ 

i. 225*^ (Hommel). 

ii. 478*^ (Hastings), 
i. 712^^ (Stewart), 
i. 713*^ (Headlam). 
i. 713^ (Milligan), 
i. 713^^ (Milligan), 
i. 713^; 

iv. 910^' fl*. (A. R. a Ken- 
nedy). 
i.7m 

i. 713^ ; ii. 129% 130^. 
i.713% 

i. 713^ (Ramsay). 

L 605», 722«'ftV, 724‘^ ^ 


Origeii’s Comment- 
ary 

Place of Composition 
Use in other Chris- 
tian Literature 
Ephesus 

City Government . 
Cult of the bee 
Jew^s in . 

St. Paul’s prison 
Temple . 

Ephlal . • • • 

Ephod • • « • 


Ephod (person) • . 

Ephphatha . 

Ephraem 

Ephraim (person and 
tribe) . . . 

Ephraim (town) . . 

Ephraim (forest) . 
Ephraim, Gate of 
Ephraim (Mount) 
Ephrath, Ephrathah , 


Ephrathite . 

Ephron (person) . 
Ephron (place) 
Epicureans . 

Epilepsy 

Epiphanes, Antiochus . 
and Maccabees . 
in the Book of Daniel 

Epiphanius . 

Epiphora . 

Epistle . • 

Epizeuxis . • 

Eponyrn Canon . 
Equal . . 

Er . . . 

Eran . . 

Erastus 
Erech . 


Eresh-kigal . 
Eri 

Eridn • . 


(Ramsay V 


Esaias 


i. 714^ (Lock), 
i. 7U\ 
i. 715% 
i. 718^ 
i. 720». 

Ext 493% 
i. 718% 

i. 716^ 

i. 720'^ (Ramsay), 
i. 723^ 

Ext. 116% 123^ 

Ext. 93^ (Schiirer). 
i. 725^ 

i. 722^ ff.; Ext. 120*^. 
i. 725*^ ; ii. 126% 
i. 725^^ (Driver), SS’’ (N. 
J. D. White) ; iv. 598* 
(Whitehouse), 840^ (A. 
R. S. Kennedy) ; Ext. 
641^ (Kautzsch). 
i. 727% 
i. 727% 

Ext. 453** (Stenning). 

i. 727^ (Millar) ; ii. 130^ 
(Curtis). 

i. 728*^ ( J. H. Kennedy). 

i. 728^ (Henderson). 

ii. 593^ (Conder). 
i. 727^ (Millar). 

i. 728^ (Davison), 281* 
(Conder); iv. 193“ 
(Driver), 
i. 728% 

i. 728^ (Ryle), 
i. 728% 

i. 728^ (Conybeare) ; iii. 
850^ (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 327^ (Maealister). 
i. 105'^ (Moss). 

iii. 181“ (Fairweather). 
i. 552“ (Curtis) ; iii. 227*^ 
(James). 

i. 120^; iv. 240^ (Porter) ; 

Ext. .339^'^ (Menzies). 
Ext. 165^ (Konig). 
i. 729^" (Bartlet) ; Ext. 

400’^ tf. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 163^ (Konig). 

L 179^ (Hommel). 

L 73P (Hastings), 
i. 732“; ii. 
i. 732“ ; ii. 130“. 

L 732“f. 

1. 732“ ,{1. A. Pinches), 
224% 226^ (Hommel); 
Ext. 534“ (Jastrow). 
Ext. 574^ (Jastrow), 

1 732^ ; ii. 131% 
i. 215% 224^ (Hommel), 
643MSayce); Ext. 533‘< 
(Jastrow). 

„ 1 733% 
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Esar-haddon . . i. 733* (Sayce), 188^ f. 

Eschatology (Apocr. 


(Hommel). 

and Apoc. ) — 


Esau . . . . i. 733^ (Cowan). 

in Sibylline Oracles . 

i. 743’’; iii. 227’’ (James). 

Buried at Hebron . iii. 198* (Warren). 

Sirach . 

i. 742"; iv. 233“ (E. B. 

Clan .... Ext. 75*’ (Jastrow). 


Bernard), SSO’’ (Nestle). 

Eschatology (Apocry- 

Testaments of the 


phal and Apoca- 

XII Patriarchs . 

i. 744* ; iv. 724”. 

lyptic) . . . i. 74P (Charles) ; Ext. 

Tobit . 

i. 743". 

302* ff. (Fairweather). 

Wisdom 

L 746“ ; iv. 233“ (E. K. 

Authorities . . i. 741^ 


Bernard), 930* (Sieg- 

Conceptions govern- 


fried). 

ing later Jewish 

Eschatology (OT) 

i. 734” (Davidson); Ext. 

Eschatology . . i. 742*. 


668% 710” (Kautzseh). 

Development, His- 

Individual 

i. 738”. 

torical . . . i. 742’* ff. ; Ext. 302* if. 

Death . 

i. 739*; iii. 114” ff. (G. C. 

(Fairweather). 


Martin). 

Gehenna . . . i. 742>’f., 744>, 745^ 747*; 

Heaven . 

ii. 320*ff. (Salmond). 

ii. 119'’ ; Ext. 305“ (Fair- 

Immortality . 

i. 739", 741“; iv. 159“ 

weather). 


(Davison). 

Hades . . . i. 742", 745“; ii. 274" f. 

Life 

i. 739“ ; iii. 114“ flf. (G. C. 

(Salmond). 


Martin). 

Heaven . . . ii. 322* ff. (Salmond); Ext. 

Resurrection . 

iv. 232* (E. R. Bernard). 

305* (Fairweather). 

Sheol . 

i. 739"; Ext. 668“ 

Immortality . . Ext. 291** f. (Fairweather). 


(Kautzseh). 

Judgment . . i- 742", 743“-", 744“-", 

National . 

i. 735*. 

746 a. 747a. 749a . 

Day of the Lord . 

i. 735"; Ext. 691", 710" 

Ext. 303* fi*. (Fair- 


(Kautzseh). 

weather). 

Messianic Hope . 

i. 735“; ii. 488" (G. A. 

Last Woes . . i. 745*, 748*. 


Smith); iii. 352*fif. 

Messianic Hope . i. 742^, 743** ^ 744** *», 


(Stanton) ; iv. 121” ff. 

746*- ^ 747*- ^ 748**^; 


(Davidson), 169”ff. 

iii. 354* (Stanton) ; Ext. 


(Davison) ; Ext. 295” f. 

296* ff. (Fairweather). 


(Fairweather), 694” ff 

Paradise . . . L 747“; iii. 670“-" (Sal- 


(Kautzseh). 

mond) ; Ext. 304^ (Fair- 

OT contribution to 


weather). 

Christian Eschat- 


Persian influence . iv. 990^ 993’^ (Moulton) ; 

ology . 

L 738*. 

Ext. 307* (Fairweather). 

Eschatology (NT) 

i. 749” (Salmond). 

Resurrection . . i. 742t>, 743*-^, 744^ 745*- 

Apostolic . 

i. 753*ff. 

746*- ^ 747*- ^ 748^; iv. 

Acts 

i. 33* (Headlam). 

232’’ f. (E. R. Bernard); 

Hebrews 

i. 755* 

Ext. SOSA’S: (Fair- 

James . 

i. 753”. 

weather). 

John 

i. 754” ; ii. 727” (Reynolds). 

Return from Disper- 

Jude 

i. 763”. 

sion . . . i. 743*, 748’’. 

Matthew 

iii. 302* (Bartlet). 

Sheol . . . i.742^743*•^745^747*•^ 

Pauline Epistles . 

i. 755* ; iii. 729** ” (Find- 

Ext. 304* (Fairweather). 


lay). 

Tartarus . . . i. 742’’ f. 

Petrine . 

i. 753” ; iii. 766* ff., 796% 

in Apocalypse of 


797” (Chase). 

Baruch . . i. 746’’. 

Revelation . 

i. 754”; iv. 261**” (Porter). 

Book of Baruch . i. 747*. 

Christ’s Eschatology 

i. 750* ff. 

Enoch, Ethiopic . i. 742’’ ff., 744*. 

Gehenna . 

i.752”; ii. 120* (Charles), 

Enoch, Slavonic . i. 746*. 


• 344*, 345” ff. (Salmond). 

4 Ezra . . . i, 747*. 

Hades 

i. 752”, 754* ; ii. 275”. 

Jubilees . . i. 745*. 

Heaven . 

ii. 321*ff. 

1 Maccabees . . i. 744’’. 

Hell . . . , 

i. 752” ; ii. 344* 

2 Maccabees . . i. 745* ; iv. 233* (E. R. 

Intermediate State . 

i. 752* 756*; iii. 729* 

Bernard). 


(Findlay). 

4 Maccabees . . i. 746’’. 

Judgment . 

i. 751% 753”, 754**”, 755**”. 

Moses, Assumption 


[See Judgment! 

of . . ' . I. 745^ 

Kingdom of Christ . 

i. 750% 753”, 755”. [See 

Psalms of Solomon i. 744’’ ; iv. 163* (James) ; 


Kingdom of God]. 

Ext. 299* (Fairweather). 

Life . . . . 

i. 764”. [See Life]. 

Salathiel, Apoca- 

Millennial Reign 

i. 755% 756*. [See Mil- 

lypse of . . i. 747*^* 


lennium]. 

EXTRA VOL.— 50 
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Eschatology (NT) — 
Paradise . 
Parousia . 

Besurrection • 


lietribiition • • 

Universal Restora- 
tion 

Eschew . , 

Esdraelon . 

Esdras, First Book of 
Contents . 

MSS and Text 
Object 

Reception and nse . 
Relation to Canoni- 
cal Ezra 

Time and Place of 
Composition . 

Title 

Esdras, Second Book of 
Character and Date 
Contents . 

Doctrine of Original 

Sin , . . 

Eschatology 
Messiah, Doctrine of 

Original Language 
and VSS . , 

Prayer in 
Reception 
Title 

Esdris (Ap.) , 

Esek .... 
Eserebias (Ap.) . 
Eshan .... 
Eshbaal 

Eshban 

Eshcol (person) . 
(place) 

Eshek . . . . 

Eshtaol • 

Eshtemoa • • 

Eshtemoh . 

Eshton 

Esli . . . . 

Espousal, Espouse 
Espy . . . . 

Essenes 


Parallels with Early 
Christianity . 

Parsi influence on . 
Priests of Diana 


i. 752^ ; iii. 671^ 
i. 750^ 753^ 754*^*^ [See 
Parousia]. 

i75P, 754«"^755«■•^756^ 
iv. 233* ff. (E. R. Ber- 
nard). [See Resurrec- 
tion]. 

i. 752^ 753^, 755*- ; iii. 
677^ t (Adams Brown). 

i. 754*, 756*. 
i. 757* (Hastings), 
i. 757* (Ewing) ; iv. 892^ 
(Barnes). 

i. 758* (Thackeray), 
i. 758^ 
i. 762^ 
i. 761*. 
i. 758^ 

i. 759* ff. 

i. 761K 
i. 758*. 

i. 763* (Thackeray), 
i. 764*’ ff. 
i. 764*. 

iv. 532* (E. R. Bernard) ; 

Ext. 293* (Fairweather). 
i. 747* (Charlesf; ii. 120*. 

iii. 355* (Stanton); Ext. 
300* (Fairweather). 

i. 763*. 

iv. 42^ (Bernard), 
i. 766*. 

i. 763*. 
i. 766^ 
i. 766^ 
i 766^ 

i. 766^ 

ii. 501^ [Ishbosheth], 
131* 

i. 766^ 
i. 766^ 
i. 766^ 

i. 767* ; ii. 131*- *>. 
i. 767* (Henderson) ; ii. 
127^ (Curtis). 

i. 767* (Henderson); ii. 

129* (Ciurtis). 
i. 767* [Eshtemoa], 
i. 767* ; ii. 128^ 
i. 767*. 
i. 767*. 

i. 767^^ (Hastings), 
i. 767^ (Conybeare), 112^ 
(Porter) ; Ext. 53^ 
(Buhl). 

L 770^ 

i> 992* (J. H. Moulton), 
i 605^ (Ramsay). 


Estate . 

Esteem, Estimation 
Esther . 

Esther, Book of . 
Additions to . 
Canonicity 
Date and Anthor 
ship 

Historicity 
Persian influence on 
Esyelus(Ap.) 

Etam . 

Etana Legend 
Etham . . • 

Ethan , • • 


Ethanim . . 

Ethanus (Ap.) 
Ethbaal 
Ether . 

Ethics . 

of OT and Apoc 
rypha 


of Pentateuch and 
Historical 
Books . 

Decalogue . 

Deuteronomy . 

Priestly Code , 
of Prophetical 
Literature 

Conscious Union 
with God 

Evil, Theory of 

Morality and 
Ceremony 
of Psalms 

God’s Character 
the Moral 
Ideal 

Problem of Suf- 
fering . 

of Wisdom Litera- 
ture 

Ecclesiastes 

Job . 

Proverbs . 
Summary of OT 

Ethics 
of NT . 

Christ’s Teaching 
in Parables . 

in the Sermon 
on the Mount 

Epistles 

Attitude oi 
Church to the 
World . 


i. 772* (Hastings), 
i. 772* (Hastings), 
i. 172^ (M'Clymont). 
i. 773‘> (M'Clymont). 
i. 774** 

i. 773*^; iii. 614* (Woods) 

i. 

i. 774^ 

iv. 993* (J. H. Moulton), 
i. 776^ 

i. 776^ (Conder) ; ii. 128® 
(Curtis). 

i. 222* (Hommel), 
i. 776^ (Chapman), 803** ^ 
i. 776^ (Selhie) ; ii. 123*, 
125*, 129* (Curtis) ; iv. 
37*, 152* (Davison), 
i. 777* ; iv. 765*. 
i. 777*. 

i. 777* (Burney), 
i. 777*. 

i. 777* (Strong). 

i. 111^ n.; Ext. 294* (Fair- 
weather), 624*, 664* 

(Kautzsch.) 


i. 778*. 

i. 778^; Ext. 633»>f. 
i. 779*; Ext. 687^ f. 
i. 778^; Ext. 722M. 

i. 779^; Ext 709^ 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 780*. 
i. 780*. 

i. 780^ 

i. 781*; iv. (Bavi 

son). 


i. 781* f. 

i. 78P; Ext 726^ f. 

i. 782* 
i. 782^ 
i. 782^ 
i, 782*. 

i. 783*. 
i. 873*E 

i. 784*. 

i. 783^ [See Sermon on 
the Mount]. 
i.784^ff. 


i. 785*», 
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Ethics of NT Epp. — 


Everlastingness . 

i. 797'’. 

Christian Virtues 

i. 786’' a 

Every . . . 

i. 797’’. 

Faith 

i. 

Evi .... 

i. 798*. 

Hope 

i. 787*'. 

Evidence, Evidently . 

i. 798* (Hastings). 

Humility 

i. 786\ 

Evil . . . 

L 798* (Hastings), 780* 

Love 

i. 787‘. 


(Strong), 843** f. (J. H. 

Self-control . 

i. 787». 


Bernard) ; iv. 408* 

Whole-hearted- 
ness , 

i. 786*. 

Evil Eye 

(Whitehouse). 
iii. 208* ( Whitehouse) ; iv. 

Gospel of St. John 

i. 784». 


604" ; Ext. 154" (Ram- 

Ethiopia 

i. 789®^, SSS^-CMargoliouth). 


say), 554* (Jastrow). 

Geography 

i. 1S9\ 

Evil-Merodach . . 

L 798" (Price), 229" 

History . 

i, 789^ 


(Hommel). 

Language 

i. 790^ 

Evil Speaking 

iv. 552** (Garvie). 

Name . . 

L 789». 

Evil Spirit . 

[See Bemon]. 

Ethiopian Eunuch 

i. 790** (Margoliouth) 

Evil Spirit from God . 

ii. 404* (Swete) ; iv, 116** 


499*^ (Grieve) ; iii. 836“' 
(Cowan). 

Exact .... 

(Bavidson). 
i. 798** (Hastings). 

Ethiopian Woman . 

i. 790** (Margoliouth). 

Exceed 

i. 799* (Hastings). 

Ethiopic Version 

i. 79P (Charles). 

Excellency . 

i. 799** (Hastings), 

Canonical Books 

i. 791». 

Excellent, Most Excel- 

Critical Value . 

i. 792*». 

lent .... 

i. 800* (Headlam). 

Bate • . • 

i. 792*>. 

Except 

i. 800* (Hastings). 

MSS. 

i. 791*. 

Exchanger . 

iii. 432" (A. E. S. Ken- 

Printed Editions 

i. 79P. 

nedy). 

Text, Source of 

i. 791». 

Excommunication 

i. 800** (Adams Brown), 

Eth-kazin . 

i. 793^ 


534** (Benney). 

Ethnan 

i. 793* ; ii. 128*. 

Executioner 

i. 801". 

Ethnarch 

i. 793^ (Headlam). 

Exercise 

i 802* (Hastings). 

Ethni .... 

i. 793* ! ii. 123*. 

Exile .... 

ii. 514* (Barnes). 

Ethnology . 

Ext. 72* ff. (Jastrow). 

Exodus and Journey to 

Eubulus 

i. 793*. 

Canaan * . 

i. 802** (Harris and Chap- 

Eucharist . 

i. 461* (Armitage Robin- 


man). 


son), 489**, 490** (Robert- 

Bate 

i. 398** f. (Curtis). 


son) ; ii. 636* tt‘. (Sun- 

Exodus (Book) , 

i. 806* (Harford - Bat- 

Euergetes . 

day); iii. 316** (Adeney); 
iv. 347* ff. (Paterson), 
i. 271* [Benefactor]. 

Analysis of Con- 
tents — 

tersby). 

Eumenes 

i. 793* (Moss). 

Israel in Egypt . 

i. 806**. 

Eunice 

i. 793** (Lock). 

Egypt to Sinai 

i. 807**. 

Eunomius . 

Ext. 500** (Turner). 

Sinai 

i. 808**. 

Eunuch 

i. 793** (G. Walker). 

Historical Character 

i. 811*. 

Ethiopian 

i. 790** (Margoliouth). 

Laws in Exodus — 


Euodia 

i. 794* (Gibb). 

Covenant, Ten 


Eupator(Ap.) 

i. 794*. 

Words of 

i. 810*. 

Euphemism 

ExJ;. 164** (Konig). 

Book of 

i. 810*. 

Euphrates . 

i. 794* (Sayce). 

Becalogue . 

i. 810*. 

Jewish settlements . 

Ext. 92* (Schiirer). 

Judgments, Book 


Eupolemus (Ap.) . 

i. 794^ 

of . . 

i. 810*. 

Euraquilo, Euroclydon 

i. 794** (Bickson). 

Leading ideas . 

i. 811*. 

Eusebius of Caesarea . 

iii. 541* f. (Stanton); iv. 

Tab ernacle in 



240** (Porter) ; Ext. 

Exodus . . 

i. 810**. 


340* (Menzies), 426* 

Exorcism . 

i. 811** (Whitehouse) ; 

Eusebius of Emesa 

(Tasker), 497** (Turner). 
Ext. 498* (Turner). 

Expect, Expectation . 

Ext. 551** ff. (Jastrow). 
i. 813* (Hastings). 

Euthymius Zigabenus 

Exr, 486** (Turner). 

Expedient . 

i. 813* 

Eutychus . 

i. 795** (Headlam) ; iii. 

Experience . . 

i. 813*. 


329* (Maealister). 

Experiment 

i. 813**. 

Evagrius-Euthalius • 

Ext. 524** fl*. (Turner). 

Expiation . . . 

i. 197** [Atonement] ; iv 

Evangelist . 

i 795** (Massie), 433** 


128* [Propitiation]. 


note (Gayford). 

Explainers . . 

Ext. 65** (Schechter). 

Eve , • , , 

i. 797* (Bennett). 

Exposure . 

i. 524** f. (Poucher). 

Eve, Goripel of , 

Ext. 438** (Tasker). 

Express . . . 

i. 813**. 

Evening . 

if. 766* (Abrahams). 

Exquisite . - . 

i 813**. 

Event . . • • 

L 797^ 

Extinct . • 

L813**. 
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Extreme 
Eye (verb) . 
Eye (subst.) 
Evil . 


Paint 

Salve 

Eyeservice . 
Ezbai . 
Ezbon . 
Ezekias (Ap.) 
Ezekiel 
Dumbness 


Ezekiel, Book 
Analysis of Contents 
Authenticity and 
Unity . 

Epoch-making char- 
acter 

Eschatology . 
Literary History 
Literary Style . 

Parallels with 
Leviticus 

Priesthood in . 

Eeligious Teaching . 

Idea of God . * 

Individual respon- 
sibility 

Symbolic actions . 
Visions . 

Ezel . . . . 
Ezem .... 
Ezer .... 

Ezion-geber 
Eznite . . 

Ezora{Ap.). 

Ezra . 

Ezra (Book) 

Ezrah . . . 

Ezrahite , 

Ezri' . ... 

Ezrii (Ap.) , . . 

Fable . 


Fables and Genealogies 


i. 813^ 
i. 814^ . 

i. 814^ (Mackie). 
iii. 208* (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. ; Ext. 154* 
(Kamsay), 554* (Jas- 
trow). 

i. 814*> (Mackie) ; ii. 182^’ 
(Hastings) ; iii. 639*^. 
i. SU’' (Mackie); iii. 44'" 
(Ramsay), 
i. 814b 

i. 814b . ii, 132b, 
i. 814b; ii, i30b^ 131b 
i. 814b. 

i. 814b (Skinner), 
i. 816b ; iv. 115*(I)avidson); 
Ext. 175b f. (Konig), 
673* f. (Kautzsch). 
i. 817* (Skinner), 
i. 817*. 

i. 817*. 

Ext. 701b (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 703b f. (Kautzsch). 

L 819b. 

i. 818* ; iii. 32* (Margo- 
liouth). . 

iii. 108* (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 

iv. 77b (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
705* (Kautzsch). 

i. 818b; Ext. 701b ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

i 818b; Ext. 701b 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 819*; Ext. 702* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 175*ff. (KSnig), 
678* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 
i. 820* (Stenning), 
i. 208b [Azmon]. 
i. 820* ; ii. 128*, 129*, 130*, 
132*. 

i. 820* (Selbie). 
i. S8b [Adino]. 

L 820b 

i. 820b (Batten) ; ii. 123b 
(Curtis). 

i. 821b ff, (Batten), 
i 824b ; iL 129*. 
i. 824b 
i. 824b 
L 824b. 

1. 825* (Massie) ; iii. 660* 
(K«nig), 663* (Plum- 
mer). 

i. 825* (Massie) ; ii. 187b f. 
(Headlam) ; iv, 770b 
(Lock). 


Face . . . • 

Covering the Face . 
Fact .... 
Fain . . . . 

Faint . . . . 

Fair .... 
Fail' Havens 

Fairs . . . . 

Faith . . . . 

Biblical Conception 
Historical Presenta- 
tion in OT 
inNT . 

Justihcation by • 


Philological Expres- 
sion in NT 
in OT . 
in Philo 
in LXX 

Teaching of Christ . 
of Ep. to Hebrews 
Epp. of St. Peter 
St. James 
St. John . 

St. Paul . 

and Works 
Faithless 
Falcon . 

Fall (verb) . . . 

Fall (noun) . 

Allusions in OT • 

in Apocrypha , 

Doctrine of NT 

Interpretation, Me- 
thods of 

Parallels, Baby* 
Ionian 

Zoroastrian . 

and Death 


and Evolution 
and Free Will 
Fallow Deer 
False Witness 

Fame , 

Familiar 
Family 
Famine 
in Egypt . 
under Claudius 


i. 825b (Mackie) ; Ext. 

639* f. (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 172* (Konig). 
i. 825b (Hastings), 
i. 826* (Hastings), 
i. 826*. 
i. 826b. 

i. 826b (Muir); ii. 31P 
(Hull), 
i. 826b [Fair], 
i. 827* (Warfield), 787* 
(Strong), 
i. 836b. 


i. 831bfF. 
i. 833b ff. 

i. 835% 837* ff.; ii 334b 
(Bruce); iii. 724® 
(Findlay) ; iv. 283b 
(Stevens), 303b 
(Robertson). [See 
Justification]. 

i 828b ff. 
i. 827*. 
i. 828% 
i 828*. 
i. 834*. 

i 835b . ii, 334b (Bruce), 
i. 835b. 

i. 834b . ii^ 54ga (Mayor), 
i. 836* 

i 835* ; iii 724* (Findlay), 
i 834b . ii, 54Qa (Mayor), 
i. 838% 
i 838% 

i. 838b (Hastings), 
i 839* (J. H. Bernard) ; 

Ext. 667b (Kautzsch). 
i 840% 

i 840b ; Ext. 292b (Fair- 
weather), 
i 841* ff. 

i. 840*. 

i 839b, 216* (Hommel) ; 

Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 
i. 839*. 

L 841*- % 845*; iii 721® 
(Findlay) ; iv. 535* (E. 
R- Bernard); Ext. 
292b f, (Fairweather), 
i 843*. 

iv. 920b (Stanton), 
i. 845b; ii36% 
iii 112b f. (W. P. Pater- 
son), 576b f, (Ferries), 
i 845b (Hastings), 
i. 846* (Hastings). 

i. 846* (Bennett), 
i 850b (Warren). 

ii. 773b (Driver). 

i. 416b (Turner) ; Ext 
480* (Ramsay). 
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B'amish 

i. 852\ 

Felix ... 

. ii. 1“ (Robertson); i. 417’* ff’. 

Fan, Fanner 

i. 852^ 5P. 


(Turner). 

Fancy . . . . 

i. 852“. 

Fellow . 

. ii. 2“ (Hastings). 

Far .... 

i. 852“ (Hastings). 

Felspar 

. iv. 620’* (Flinders Petrie). 

Fare, Farewell . 

i. 862^ (Hastings). 

Fence . 

. ii. 3“. 

Fartliing • 

iii. 428’* f. (A. R. S, Ken- 

Fenced Cities 

. ii. 3“ (Warren). 


nedy). 

Ferret . 

. ii. 4“. 

Fashion 

i. 853“ (Hastings). 

Fervency, Fervent 

. ii. 4% 

Fast .... 

i. 854“ 

Festival 

. [See Feasts]. 

Fasting 

i. 854* (Stanton). 

Festus . 

. ii. 4“ (Robertson) ; i. 418” ffl 

Mourning 

iii. 454“ (Nicol). 


(Turner). 

in OT 

i. 854“ 

Fetch , 

. ii. 5“ (Hastings). 

in NT . 

i. 855“. 

Fetish . 

. iii. 879” note (White- 

Christ’s Teaching 

i. 855“ 


house); Ext. 628” 

Practice in Early 



(Kautzsch). 

Church 

i. 855'’. 

Fetter . 

. ii. 6” (Carslaw). 

Fasts . 

i. 862“ (Harding). 

Fever . . . 

. iii. 323” (Macalister). 

Fat as Food 

ii 39“ (Macalister) ; iv. 

Field, Fuller’s . 

. ii. 72'’ (Ewing). 


487* (Post). 

Fiery Serpent 

. iii. 330“ (Macalister) ; iv. 

in Sacrifice 

iv. 332% 333“* ^ (Paterson) ; 


458” (Strachan), 460“ 


Ext. 618“ f. (Kautzsch). 


(Post). 

Fat (verb) . 

i. 855‘'. 

Fifty . 

. iii. 564” (Kbnig). 

Fat (vessel) . 

L 855'’. 

Figs . 

. ii. 5” (Post), 30” (Mac- 

Fate .... 

[See Free Will]. 


alister). 

Father 

i. 848“ (Bennett). 

Figure . 

. ii. 6” (Hastings). 

God aa . . . 

[See God]. 

Filigree 

. m.6S6“(A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Fathom 

iv. 909** (A. R. S. Ken- 

Fill . . . 

. ii. 7“. 


nedy). 

Fill the hand 

, i. 475” (Hastings) ; ii, 296” 

Fatling 

i. 856“. 


(Aglen) ; iv. 70” (Ban- 

li'auchion 

i. 856“. 


dissin). 

Fault .... 

i. 856“ (Hastings). 

Fillet . 

. ii. 7” (Hastings) ; iv. 657” 

Favour 

i. 856'’ (Hastings), 857* 


(A. R. S. Kennedy). 


(Aglen). 

Fine . 

. ii. 7” (Hastings). 

Fayfim Gospel Frag- 


Fines (Punishment) 

. i. 524” (Poucher). 

ment 

Ext. 428’* (Tasker). 

Fir 

. ii. 8“ (Post). 

Fear . 

i. 857“ (Hastings), 858’* 

Fire 

. ii. 9“ (James Patrick). 


(Burrows). 

Firebrand . 

. i. 314” [Brand]. 

Feasts .... 

i. 859“ (Harding); Ext. 

Firepan 

. i. 365” ; ii. 40”. 


662% 718“ (Kautzsch). 

Firkin , 

. iv.913” (A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Hospitality . 

ii. 42’* (Macalister). 

Firmament . 

. i. 502” (Whitehouse), 215“ 

Minor Festivals — 



(Hommel) ; ii. 501“ 

Baskets 

i. 862“ 


(Armitage Robinson) ; 

Captured Fortress 

i. 862“. 


Ext. 572“ (Jastrow). 

Dedication of 


First! )rn, Death of 

. iii. 892“ (Macalister). 

Temple 

i. 862“. 

Dedication of . 

. iii. 688” (W. J. Moulton) ; 

Nicanor 

i. 862“. 


iv. 70“* ” (Baudissin), 

Purina . 

i. 861’*. [See Pnrim]. 


334” (Paterson) ; Ext. 

Reading of the Law 

i. 862“. 

* 

618”, 719“ (Kautzsch). 

Wood Offering 

i. 862% 

Rights of . 

. i. 849“ (Bennett) ; ii. 341% 

New Moon 

i. 859’*. [See New Moon]. 

First-fruits . 

. ii. 10” (Peake). 

Passover and Un- 


Relation to Tithe 

. iv. 780“ (Peake). 

leavened Bread 

i. 860“. [See Mazzoth, 

Firstling 

. ii. 11”. 


Passover]. 

Fish 

. ii. 11” (Post); iii. 492“. 

Pentecost . 

i. 861% [See Pente- 

Clean and Unclean 

. ii. 11% 37“ (Macalister). 


cost]. 

Worship . 

. ii. 12“(Post);i.l95“(H.A 

Sabbath . 

i. 859“. [See Sabbath]. 


White), 544“ (Beecher). 

Sabbatical Year 

i. 859’*. [See Sabbatical 

Fisher . 

, ii. 12“. 


Year]. 

Fishing 

. ii. 12“ (Eddy). 

Tabernacles . 

i. 861% [See Tabernacles, 

Fish Gate . 

. ii, 593% 


Feast of]. 

Fish Pool . 

. ii, 13“ (Selbie). 

Trumpets. 

i 859’*. [See Trumpets, 

Fitches 

. ii. 13“ (Post), 28’* (Mac- 


Feastof]. 


alister). 

Year of Jubile , , 

i. 860“. [See Sabbatical 

Five . . . 

. iii. 664“ (Konig). 


Year]. 

Flag . . . 

. ii. 13“(Post). 

Feign . • • > 

ii. 1“ (Hastings). 

Flagon . 

, ii 13” (Selbie). 
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Flax 
Flaying 
Flea 
Flesh . 


and Spirit 


Flesh fliook . 

Fleshly, Fleshy . 
Flesh*pot . . 

Flies .... 
Plague of . 

Flint .... 
Flock .... 
Flood (Noah’s) . 
Double Narrative . 
Historicity 
Parallels among other 
peoples 
Babylonian . 
Causes . 

Influence of Baby- 
lonian on Bible 
Story . 

Variety of Details 
Beferenees in Scrip- 
ture 

Theories of Origin . 
Type of Baptism 

Flood . . . 

Floor .... 
Flote . 

Flour .... 

Flourish 

Flowers 

Flue-net . . . 

Flute .... 
Flux .... 

Fly .... 

Fly, Flies . 

Plague 

Fodder 

Fold .... 
Folden . . . 

Folk .... 
Follow, Follower 
Folly . , . . 

Food .... 
Animal Food . 

Birds . 

Butter . 

Cheese . . . 

Dove’s Dung 

Eggs . , 

Fisli . , . 

Flesh of Animals . 
Honey , 

Insects . 

Milk . • . 


ii. 13*' (Post). 

i. 525*^ (Poucher). 

ii. 14®-. 

ii. 14^ (Laidlaw) ; iv. 
165^ ff.; Ext. 666^ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 612“* ; iii. 720“'* ^ 
(Findlay); Ext. 666^ 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 40^ (Macalister). 
ii. 15^ 

ii. 40^ (Macalister). 

ii. 25^ (Post). 

iii. 890“ (Macalister). 
ii. 15“ (Janies Patrick), 
ii. 15^^ (Post). 

ii. 16“ (Woods), 
ii. 16“. 
ii. 16^ 

ii. 17“ fF. 

ii. 17“ ; i. 221“ (Hommel). 
ii. 18“ 


ii. 17*»; Ext. 670“ 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 20“ 

ii. 23*^ (Hastings). • 
ii. 22“. 

i. 239“ (Plummer); iv, 217'» 
(Bartlet). 

ii. 23“ (Hastings), 
ii. 24“ 432'»f. 

ii. 24“ 

ii. 27'"f. (Macalister). 
ii. 24“. 
ii. 24*^. 

ii. 24^ 

iii. 461“ (Millar). 

ii. 24^; iii. 325“ (Mac- 
alister). 
ii. 25“. 

ii. 25“ (Post). 

iii. 890“ (Macalister). 
ii. 25*’, 312*’. 

ii. 25*^ (Selbie). 
ii. 26“. 
ii. 26“ 

ii. 26“ (Hastings). 

ii. 43“ if. (Vos). 

ii. 27“ (Macalister). 

ii. 35“ ff. 

ii. 36^ 

ii. 36“ 

ii. 36*>. 

ii, 37“ ; i. 620“ (Post) ; 

Ext, 470“ (Thackeray), 
ii. 37“. 
ii. 37“. 
ii. SS*’, 36*’. 
ii. 37*’ ; i. 264“ (Post), 
ii. 37^ 
ii, 36“. 


Food- 
Condiments 
Anise . 
Coriander 
Cummin 
Hyssop . 
Mint 
Mustard 
Salt . 
Cookery . 
Feasts 
Manna 
Meals 
Taboos 


Vegetable Food 
Beans . 

Bitter Herbs 

Corn 

Cucumbers . 
Fitches . 

Fruits . 

Almonds . 
Apples 
Dates 
Figs . 
Mulberries 
Nuts . 

Olives 

Pomegranates . 
Vines . 

Vine of Sodom . 
Walnuts . 
Garlic . 

Gourds . 

Husks . 

Juniper Boors 
Leeks , 

Lentiles 
Mallows 
Melons . 

Onions . 

Vessels 

Wine 

Fool . . . . 

Foolery 

Foot . . . . 

Footman 

Footstool 

For 

Foray . . 

Forbear, Forbearance . 

Forbid . . . . 

Force . 

Ford . . . 

Forecast 

Forefront . . . 

Forego. 

Forehead . 


ii. 38^ 

ii. 38** ; i. 99“ (Post), 
ii. 38*>; i. 479*^ (Post), 
ii, 38*’ ; i. 532*' (Post), 
ii. 38% 442“ (Post), 
ii. 38*’; iii. 379“ (Post), 
ii. 38*’ ; iii. 463“ (Post), 
ii. 38“ ; iv. 355“ (Hull), 
ii, 39*’. 
ii. 42*’. 

ii. 38*’ ; iii. 236“. 
ii. 41“. 

ii. 38*’ ff., 395*’ (Skinner)' 

iv. 826“ ft’., 829“ff 

(Peake) ; Ext. 613‘ 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 27*’ ff. 

ii. 28“ ; i. 260“ ( Post), 
ii. 29*’ ; i. 304“ (Post) ; iii, 
687“, eoU (Moulton), 
ii. 27*’. [See Corn], 
ii. 28*’ ; i. 531*’ (Post), 
ii. 28% 13“ (Post), 
ii. 29*’ ft’., 70*’ (Post), 
ii. 29*’ ; i. 67“ (Post), 
ii. 30“ ; i. 128“ (Post), 
ii. 30“ ; iii. 657*’ (Post), 
ii. 30% 6*’ (Post), 
ii. 31“ ; iii. 456“ (Post), 
ii. 31“ ; iii. 574“ (Post), 
ii. 31“ ; iii. 591“ 616* 

(Post). 

ii. SP ; iv. 14*’ (Post), 
ii. 3^; iv. 868“ (Post), 
ii. 34*’ ; iv. 869*’ (Post), 
ii. 34*’; iii. 574** (Post), 
ii. 29% 110“ (Post), 
ii. 28*’. [See Gourd], 
ii. 28“, 439“ (Post), 
ii. 35% 825*’ (Post), 
ii. 29“ ; iii. 93“ (Post), 
ii. 27*’ ; iii. 95“ (Post), 
ii. 34*’ ; iii. 223*’ (Post), 
ii. 28*’ ; iu. 337*’ (Post), 
ii. 29“ ; iii. 624“ (Post), 
ii. 40“ ff. 

ii. 33“ ff. ; iv. 869*’ (Post), 
ii 43“ (Vos), 
ii. 44*’. 

ii. 44*’ (Mackie). 
ii. 45“ (Hastings), 
ii. 45*’ (Selbie). 
ii, 45*’ (Hastings), 
ii. 46*’. 

ii. 46** (Hastings), 47* 
(Denney), 
ii. 47*’ (Hastings), 
ii. 48“ 

ii 48*’ (Hull) ; Ext 37S« 
(Buhl), 
ii. 48*’. 
ii. 48*’. 

ii. 49“ (Hastings), 
ii 49“ (Selbie). 
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Foreigner . 

Foreknow, Foreordain 
Foreknowledge . 
Forepart 
Forerunner . 

Foresail 
Foreship 
Foreskin 
Hill of Foreskins 

Forest . 

Foretell 
Foreward 
Forfeit 
Forge, Forger 
Forgetfulness 
Forgiveness 
in OT 
in NT 

Teaching of Christ 
Analogy of Divin 
and human 
Condition of . 
Unpardonable Sin 
Form . 

Former . . 

Fornication . 
Forsorauch . 

Forswear 
Fort . 

I^'orth . 

Fortification, Fortres 
Fortunatus . 

B’orty . 

Forum . 

Forward, Forwardne 
Foul 

Foundation . 
of New Jerusalem 


ii. 49*^ (Selbie). 

ii. 51^ 

ii. 51^ (Stewart), 
ii. 53^ 
ii. 54®'. 

Ext. 366^ (Blomfield). 
ii. 54“'. 

i. 442'^ f. (Macalister). 

i. 443®- ; ii. 169^ ; Ext. 623® 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 54® (Post). 

ii. 54^. [See Prediction], 
ii. 55®. 
ii. 55®. 
ii. 55^. 

ii. 55^ (Hastings), 
ii. 56® (Bethune-Baker). 
ii. 56®. 
ii. 56^11. 

ii. 57®ff.; Ext. 28'^(Votaw). 
ii. 

ii. 57®. 
ii. 57^ f. 

ii. 58*^ (Hastings), 
ii. 59®. 

i. 52 1^* (Poucher). 

ii. 59®. 
ii. 59®. 

iv. 894^ (Barnes), 
ii. 59^ (Hastings), 
iv. 894^ (Barnes). 

ii. 60® (Muir). 

iii. 563®, 565® (Konig). 
ii. 60®. 

ii. 60® (Hastings), 
ii. 61® (Hastings), 
ii. 61’’ (Selbie). 

iv. 619’^ ff. (Flinder s 
Petrie). 


Fountain 

. ii. 62® (Hull). 

Fountain Gate 

. ii. 593’' (Conder). 

Four . 

. iii. 562’' (Konig). 

Foursquare . 

. ii. 63®. 

Fowl . 

. ii. 63® (Hastings), 63’' 
(Post). 

Fowler , 

. ii. 64®. 

Fox 

. ii. 64® (Post). 

Fragment . 

. ii. 64’' (Hastings). 

Frame . 

. ii. 64’' (Hastings). 

Frankincense 

. ii. 65® (Post), 467®, 468^ 
(Selbie). 

Frankly 

. ii65’'. 

Frantick 

. ii. 65^ 

Fravashi 

. iv. 99^ (J. H. Moulton). 

Fray . . 

. ii. 65’'. 

Freckle 

. ii. 66® (Hastings) ; iii. 96’' 


Free, Freedom, Freely 
Free Will . 


Freewill Offering 
French Versions * 
Frequent . 


329’' (Macalister). 
ii. 66® (Hastings). 

i. 680® ff. (Murray); iv. 
920’' tf. (Stanton) ; Ext. 
293’' (Fairweather). 

iv. 338® (W. P. Paterson). 
Ext. 402’' (Bebb). 

ii. 67^ 


Fret 
Friend . 

Bridegroom’s . 
King’s 

Fringes 
Frock . 

Frog . 

Plague of Frogs 
From . 

Frontlets 
Froward 
Fruit . 


Frustrate . 
Frying-pan . 
Fuel 

Fugitive 
Fuldensis, Codex 
Fuller . 

Fuller’s Field 
Fulness 
Funeral 
Feast 
Furlong 

Furnace 
Furniture . 
Furrow 
Further 
Fury . 

Future . 

Gaal . 

Gaash . 

Gabael (Ap.) 
Gabatha ( Ap. ) 
Gabbai 
Gab hatha . 


Gabbe ( Ap. ) 
Gabrias ( A|). ) 
Gabriel 
Gad . 

Gad (god) , 


Gad (son of Jacob) . 

Gad (tribe) . 

David’s recruits 
from 

Gad (seer) . 

Gad (valley) . . 

Gadara, Gadarenes 
Gaddi . 

Gaddiel 
Gaddis (Ap.) 

Gadi . 

Gadites 


ii. 67’' (Hastings), 
ii. 68® (Aglen). 
i. 327’' (Plumnaer), 

i. 58® [Ahuzzath] ; ii. 843’' 
(Williams). 

ii. 68’’ (A. R. S. Kennedy), 
ii. 70®. 

ii. 70®. 

iii. 889’’ (Macalister). 

ii. 70®. 

iii. 872® ( A. R. S. Kennedy), 
ii. 70® (Hastings). 

ii. 70’' (Post), 71® (Hast- 
ings), 29’' ff. (Macalis- 
ter). 
ii. 71®. 

i. 318® (Macalister), 

ii, 7^ (A. R. S. Kennedy), 
10® (Patrick). 

ii. 72®. 

Ext. 456’' (Stenning). 
ii. 72® (Wortabet). 
ii. 72’' (Ewing). 

iv. 1® [Pleroma]. 
i. aSP (Nicol). 

i. 318’' (Macalister). 

iv. 909’' (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 72’' (Wortabet). 
ii. 73®, 

ii. 73® (Selbie). 
ii. 73’'. 
ii. 73’'. 

[See Eschatology]. 

ii. 74® (Cooke), 
ii. 74®. 

ii. 74® (Marshall), 
ii. 74’’. 
ii. 74’'. 

ii. 74’' (Nestle), 596® 
(Conder); iii. 877’' 
note (Purves), 
ii. 75®. 
ii. 75®. 

ii. 75® (Grieve), 
ii. 75’' (Hastings), 
ii. 76® (T. G. Pinches) ; 
iii. 367® (Warren), 
861® (Thatcher) ; Ext. 
617® (Kautzsch). 
ii. 76’' (Bennett), 131 • 
(Curtis). 

, ii. 76’' (Bennett). 

F 

ii, 132® (Curtis). 

. ii. 78’’ (Welch) ; Ext. 652’' 
(Kautzsch), 
ii. 79® (Warren), 
ii. 79® (Warren), 
ii. 80’'. 
ii. 80’'. 
ii. 80’'. 
ii. 80’'. 

. [See Gad] 
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Gaham 

Gahar .... 
Gai .... 
Gainsay 

Gains .... 
Galal .... 
Galatia 

Galatia proper . 
Boundaries . 
Christianity in 
Constitution 
Country . , 

History . , 

Inscriptions , 
Population . 
Galatia Provincia . 
Constitution 
Country 

Extent in St. Paul’s 
day . 

Jewish Colonists . 

• Name . 

Eeligion 

Galatia in 2 Timothy 
410 . 

North and South Ga- 
latian Theories . 


Galatia, Region of 


Galatians . , 

Galatians, Epistle to the 
Authorship 
Contents . 

Date 

Discrepancy with Acts 
Occasion of Epistle . 
Origen’s Commentary 
Persons addressed . 


Resemblance to Ro 
mans and 2 Corin 
thians . 
GaJbanum , 

Galeed . , 

Galilsean . . 

Galilee 

Conversion to Juda 
ism 

of the Nations 
Galilee, Mountain in 
Galilee, Sea of . 


ii. 80^ 
ii. 80^ 
ii. 80^. 

ii. 80^ (Hastings). 

ii. 8P. 

ii. 81^ 125^ 

ii. 81’’ (Ramsay). 

ii. 81^ 

ii. 82^ 

ii. 85“^, 92‘». 

ii. S2\ 

ii. S6\ 

ii. 81’>f. 

ii. 85^ 

ii. 83M., 91*. 
ii. 

ii. 87^ 
ii. 88». 

ii. 87‘. 
ii. 88% 92% 
ii. 87'‘. 

ii. 92^^ ; Ext, 109“ [Re- 
ligion of Asia Minor]. 


Grapes of , 

Gallant 
Gallery , 
Galley , . 


Gallows 

Gamael ( Ap. ) 
Gamaliel 
Games . 
Gammadim . 
Gamul 
Garden 

Gareb (person) . 
Gareb (place) 
Garland 
Garlic . 

Garment 

Garmite 

Garner 

Garnet 

Gas(Ap.) 

Gashmu 
Gatam 
Gate . 

Gates of Jerusalem 
of Temple 


ii 81% 87% 89% 9Pff., 93^ 
(Dods); iii. 706’’ ff. 
(Findlay). 

ii 89’’ (Ramsay), 94® 
(Dods); iii. 706” ff. 
(Findlay). 

ii 91® (Ramsay), 83” f. 
ii. 93® (Dods), 
ii. 93®. 
ii 96” ff. 

ii. 95” ; i. 423® (Turner), 
ii. 97®. 
ii. 95®. 

Ext. 493® (Turner), 
ii, 93”. [See Galatia, 
North and South 
Theories]. 


ii 98® (Selbie); i 642” 
(A. R. S. Kennedy), 
ii. 98”. 

ii 98” (Merrill). 

iv. 136” (Porter), 
ii 98”. 
ii. 102®. 

ii. 102® (Merrill ) ; iii. 18® 
(Hull). 

ii. 104” (Post) ; iii 325” 
(Maealister). 

ii 104”; iv. 14® (Mae- 
alister). 
ii. 105% 
ii 105% 
ii. 105® (HuU). 


Gath .... 
Gath-hepher 

Gath-rimmon 
Gaulanitis . 

Gaul, Gauls 

Gaza .... 

Gazara 

Gazelle 

Gazera (Ap. ) 

Gazez .... 

Gazingstock 

Gazites 

Gazzam 

Geba .... 
Gebal .... 

Geber .... 
Gebim .... 
Gecko .... 
Gedaliah 

Geddur(Ap.) 

Geder . . . 

Gederah 

Gederotli 

Gederothaim . . 

Gedor (place) 

Gedor (person) . 

Ge-harashim 

Gehazi. 

Gehenna . . 

inOT . . 

in Apocryphal and 
Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture 


ii. 105”. 

ii. 105” (Cowan) ; i 417” 
(Turner), 481” (Ram- 
say). 

i. 525® (Foucher) ; ii 298” 
(Selbie). 

ii. 106”. 

ii. 106” (Milligan), 
ii. 106” (Nicol). 
ii. 108”. 
ii. 108”, 123” 
ii 108” (Ewing), 
ii 110% 132% 
ii 110®. 

[See Crown], 
ii. 110% 29®. 

[See Dress], 
ii. 110®. 
ii 110% 
iv. 620®. 
ii 110% 
ii. 110”. 
ii 110% 

ii. 110” (Warren), 
ii 593®* ” (Conder). 
iv. 702% 704”, 713% 714® 
(Davies), 
ii 113® (Warren), 
ii 114® (Warren), 744” 
(KOnig). 
ii 114% 
ii. 114”. 

ii. 115®, 89® (Ramsay). 

ii 115® (Hull). 

ii 115% 

ii. 115” (Post). 

ii 116% 

ii 116% 127% 

ii 116% 

ii 116% 

ii 116”, 134®. 

ii. 116” (Stenning). 

ii 117 ® (H. A. White); 

iv. 677® (Sayce). 
ii. 117% 
ii 117% 
ii 117” (Post), 
ii 117” (N. J. D. White), 
125® (Curtis), 
ii. 118% 
ii 118% 
ii 118®. 
ii 118®. 
ii 118% 
ii. 118% 129®. 
ii. 118”, 128% 129% 131®. 
ii 118% 128% 
ii 118” (Strachan). 
ii 119® (Charles), 
ii 119%344”f. (Salmond). 


ii 119”, 345® f, (Salmond) ; 
Ext. 305® (Fail- 
’weather). 
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Gehenna in NT and 
Later Judaism . 

Geliloth 
Gem . . 

Gemalli 
Gemara 
Gemariah . 

Gematria . . 


Gender 
Genealogy • 

Artificial and Figura- 
tive 

David’s Recruits and 
Officers 

in Genesis • , 

List of those who 
returned with 
Ezra . 

with Zerubbabel . 
built WaU . 
dedicated Wall . 
had Foreign Wives 
promulgated Law 
resident in Jeru- 
salem 

signed the Cove- 
nant . 

Preservation of Gene- 
alogies . 

Priests and Levites . 
Twelve Tribes . 
Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ , 


Attitude of Christ 
and Apostles 
External Evidence . 
of St. Luke 
as pedigree of 
Mary 

of St. Matthews 
throne succession . 
Theories of Africanus 
and Annius . 

Genealogy (1 Ti 1^) . 


General 

General Assembly . 
Generation . 

Genesis 

Composite Structure 
Contents and Plan . 
Genealogy in • • 

Historical Value . 
Religious Teaching ; 
Sources . . . 

Genesis, Little • 


ii. 120% 344‘, 345‘>fir. (Sal- 
mond). [See Hinnom]. 
ii, 120*’ (Driver). 

[See Stones, Precious], 

ii. 120% 

Ext. 6# (Schechter). 
ii. 120^. 

i. 65^ (Massie) ; iii. 666^’ 
(K 5 n i g) ; iv. 258'^ 
(Porter). 

ii. 120% 

ii. 121*^ (Curtis), 
ii. 121% 
ii. 132* ff. 

ii. 121% 147^ (Ryle), 504* 
(Driver). 


ii. 134% 
ii. 133% 
ii. 134% 
ii. 135% 
ii. 134% 
ii. 135% 

ii. 136*. 

ii. 135% 

ii. 121% 
ii. 125^, 135% 
ii. 122* ff. 

ii. 137^ (Bacon), 645* 
(Sunday) ; iii. 302‘‘ 

(Bartiet). 

ii. 138% 141% 
ii. 140% 
ii. 140*. 

ii. 139*. 

ii. 139% 

ii. 138% 

ii. 141* ; i. 825* (Massie) ; 
ii. 187^ f. (Headlam); 
iv. 770^ (Lock), 
ii. 14P (Hastings), 
ii. 141% 

ii. 142^ (Bennett, Hast- 
ings). 

ii. 143* (Ryle), 
ii. 143% 
ii. 143% 

ii, 147*, 12P (Curtis), 504* 
(Driver), 
ii. 146% 
ii.l47^fr, 
ii. 144*li: 

ii 791* (Headlam). 


Genevan Bible . 

Gennadius of Constan- 
tinople 

Gennseus ( Ap. ) . 

Gennesaret, Lake of . 

,, Land of . 
Gentiles 

Admission to the 
Church . 

J ustification 
Gentiles, Court of 
Gentleness . 

Genu bath . 

Genuzim 

Geography of Pales- 
tine .... 
Geology of Palestine . 

Georgian Versions 
Gephyrun ( Ap. ) . 

Ger 

Gera .... 
Gerah .... 

Gerar .... 
Gerasa . 

Gerasenes . 
Gergesenes . 

Gerizim . . . 

Scene of Abraham’s 
Sacrifice 
Temple on 

Traditions of . 
German Versions 
Geron(Ap.). 
Gerrenians ( Ap. ) . 
Gershom 

Gershon, Gershonites , 

Gerson ( Ap. ) 
Geruth-chimham . 
Geshan 
Geshem 

Geshur, Geshurite 
Gestures 

Get, Getting . 
Gether .... 
Gethsemane 

Geuel . . . 

Gezer . . . 

Ghor . . . 

Ghost . . . . 

Holy Ghost 

Giah . . . 

Giant . . . . 

Giants, Valley of 
Gibbar . . 

Gibbethon . . 

Gibborim , • • 


iv. 858* (Milligan ) ; Ext. 
249* (Lupton). 

Ext. (Turner), 
ii. 148% 

ii. 102* (Merrill), 
ii. 148^ (Merrill), 
ii. 149* (Seibie). 

i. 499* (Grieve) ; iii. 705^ f, 
(Findlay), 764* (Chase). 

ii. 828* (Simon), 
iv. 713* (Davies), 
ii. 150* (Denney). 

ii. 150% 

i. 113* (Porter). 

iii. 641% 647* ff. (Conder). 

ii. 150* (Hull); iii. 641* 
(Conder). 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

ii. 156* ; Ext. 369^ (Buhl), 
ii. 156* (Seibie). 

ii. 157*^, 130*- % 

iii. 422* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 157*^ (Beecher), 
ii. 158* ( Warren), 
ii. 159^ (Warren), 
ii. 159^ [Gerasenesj. 

ii. 160* (Mackie). 

iii. 437* (Driver). 

ii. 161*; iv. 376^ (Wil- 
son), 
ii. 160% 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 
ii. 161*. 
ii. 161% 
ii. 161% 124% 

ii. 16P (Allen), 123* 
(Curtis), 
ii. 162% 
ii. 162% 

ii. 162% 127*- % 
ii. 162% 

ii. 162’^ (Stenning). 
ii. 162'’ (Mackie). 
ii. 163'’ (Hastings), 
ii. 164% 

ii. 164* (Conder) ; iii, 618'*, 
619'’ (Warren), 
ii. 164% 

ii. 164'’ (Sayce). 
ii. 758'’ if. (Warren), 
ii. 165* (Hastings), 
ii. 165% [See Holv 
Spirit], 
ii. 165'’ (Seibie). 
ii. 166* (Beecher). 

iv. 226'’ [Rephaim]. 
ii. 168% 133% 

ii. 168% 

i 568'’ (H. A. White) 
[See Bodyguard]. 
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Gibea . 

Gibeah 

in place-names 
Gibeath 
Gibeon 
Treaty with 

Giblites 
Giddalti . 
Giddel 
Gideon 

Gideoni 
Gidom . 

Gier Eagle . 
Gift . 

Gifts (spiritual) 


Gihon (river) 
Gihon (spring) 
Gilalai 
Gilboa . 

Gilead (person) 

Gilead (place) 


Gilead, Balm of 
Gilead, Mount 
Gileadites . 
Gilgal . f 


ii. 168% 127^ 
ii. les**- (Stenning). 
ii. 169% 
ii. 170% 

ii. 170“- (Stenning). 
ii. 787^ (G. A. Smith); 

iv. 74*" (Baudissin). 
ii. 117^ [Gehal]., 
ii. 171% 124% 
ii. 171% 

ii. 171» (Cooke), 808^ 
(Barnes), 
ii. 172% 
ii. 172% 
ii. 172% 

ii 172^ (Selbie). 

i. 427’"!, 434*’ f. (Gay- 
ford); iii. 726*’ (Find- 
lay). 

ii. 174MSayce); i. 643«^ff. 
ii. 174®-, 592®* (Conder). 

ii. 174% 

ii. 174^ (Thatcher), 
ii. 174*> (Driver), 129**, 
131*’ (Curtis). 

ii 174*’ (Merrill), ISO*’ 
(Curtis); iii. 232* f . 
(Driver), 
i 235*’ (Post), 
ii. 176* (Driver), 
ii. 176* (Merrill), 
ii. 176*’ (Bliss), 120*’ 
(Driver); iii. 436*’ 
(Bennett) ; iv. 892*’ 
(Barnes) ; Ext. 616* 
(Kautzsch). 


Glory of Jehovah 
(in OT) . . . 


Glory (NT) • 

Gnat .... 
Gnosticism . 

Characteristics 
NT references 
Teaching of Cerin- 
thus . 


ii. 184* ; iv. 488*’ f. (Mar- 
shall); Ext. GSO** 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 186* (Massie). 
u. 187% 

ii. 187* (Headlam) ? L 
114*’ (Porter), 
ii. 187% 
ii. 187^ 


thus . . . ii. 188**. 

Relation to St. John ii. 188*, 189% 717* (Rey- 
nolds). 

in 2 Peter . . iii. 811* f. (Chase), 

in Philippians . . iii. 843*’ (Gibb), 

in 1 Timothy . . iv. 770** f. (Lock). 

Go .... ii. 189% 

Goad . . . . ii. 194*’. 

Goah . . . . ii. 195*. 

Goat . . . . ii. 195* (Post), 35% 36*= 

(Macalister). 

Hair . . . ii. 285* (Ewing), 

in Anatolian Religion Ext. 1 15* (Ramsay). 


Giloh .... 

il 177% 

Gimel .... 

ii. 177% 

Gimzo . 

ii. 177% 

Gin . . . . 

ii. 177*’ (Hastings). 

Ginath 

ii. 178% 

Ginnethoi, Ginnethon . 

ii. 178*, 135% 

Girding the Loins 

i. 626* (Mackie). 

Girdle .... 

i, 626* (Mackie). 

Girgashite . 

ii. 178* (1. A. Pinches). 

Girra, Legend of 

i. 222* (Hommel). 

Girru-Nusku 

Ext. 546* (Jastrow). 

Girzite 

ii. 178*’ (Stenning). 

Gisdubar, Epic of 

i. 215*’ (Hommel). 

Gishbau 

Ext. 533*’ (Jastrow). 

Gishpa 

ii. 178% 

Gittaim 

ii. 178% 

Gittites 

[See Gath]. 

Gittith 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

Give . 

ii. 178*’ (Hastings). 

Gizonite 

ii. 180% 

Gizrite 

ii. 178*’ [Girzite]. 

Glass . 

ii. 180* (James Patrick). 

Glass (mirror) 

ii. 181* (Hastings). 

Glass, Sea of 

iv. 425*’ (Massie). 

Gleaning . 

ii. 181% 

Glede . 

ii. 181% 

Glister . . . 

ii. 181** (Hastings). 

Glorious . . . . 

ii. 183% 

Glory (in OT) . . 

ii 183* (Gray). 


Gob ... . 

Goblet 

Gobryas 

God (in OT) . 

Anger 

Anthropomorphisms 


Attributes 

Existence . 
Faithfulness . 
Foreknowledge 
Glory 


Godhead, Distinc- 
tions in . 

Grace 
Holiness . 


Husband . . 

Idea of God in pre- 
Mosaic Period . 

from Exodus to 
Jehu . 


ii. 196% 
ii. 196*. 

i. 553*’ note (Curtis), 559* 
(Pinches). 

ii. 196* (Davidson). 

i. 97*’ (Orr). 

ii. 197% 206*’ (Sunday); 
iv. 157* (Davison); 
Ext. 627% 640*, 679* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 205* ; Ext. 681*’, 724*» 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 196* (Davidson), 
iv. 817* ff. (Stanton), 
ii. 51*’ (Stewart), 
ii. 184* ff. (Gray) ; iv. 488*= 
(Marshall); Ext. 639*= 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 205*. 

ii. 255* (Stewart). 

ii. 396*’ (Skinner), 491* 
(Smith); Ext. OSPff. 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 276*’ (Paterson). 

ii. 200*; Ext. 613% 623*’ 
(Kautzsch). 


Jehu . . . ii. 201% 202*; Ext. 635* 

(Kautzsch). 

Prophetic Period . ii. 201% 203*’ ; iv. 119*’ ; 

Ext. 678*’ (Kautzsch). 

Post-Exilic . . ii. 202% 204*’; Ext. 709*’ 

(Kautzsch). 

inDeutero-Isaiah Ext. 706* (Kautzsch). 
in Ezekiel . . Ext. 701** (Kautzsch). 

in Isaiah . . ii. 491% 496% 497** (Smith), 

in Jeremiah , ii. 577* (Davidson), 

in Psalter . . iv. 157* (Davison); Ext. 

724* (Kautzsch). 


in Ezekiel . 
in Isaiah . 
in Jeremiah 
in Psalter . 
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God (in OT) — 


God (NT)- 


Jealousy . 

ii. 553’^ (Banks) ; Ext. 685^ 

Johannine Doc- 



(Kautzsch). 

trine . • 

ii. 690'’ f. (Strong), 722'' f. 

Longsuffering . 

hi. 136'' (Hastings). 


(Reynolds), 729** f., 

Love .... 

hi. 153*^ (Orr). 


731** (Salmond). 

Mercy 

hi. 345'' (Bennett). 

Pauline . • . 

ii. 210'’ ; iii. 718” ff. 

Names 

ii. IDS'* ; iv. eOi" (White- 


(Findlay); iv. 30H 


house) ; Ext. 277^ 280 


(Robertson). 


(Fairweatlier). 

Petrine . • 

iii. 793^ 797" (Chase). 

El • 

ii. Z98^ 

in Contemporary 


El Elyon 

ii. 198’’. 

Judaism . 

ii. 205” ff., 606*. 

Elohim . 

ii. 199^ 

Anthropomor- 


El Shaddai . 

H- ' 

CD 

phis ms, Re- 


Holy One of Israel 

ii. 204^ 398«' (Skinner); 

moval of. 

ii. 206**; iv. 679" (T. 


Ext. 683®* (Kautzsch). 


Walker). 

I AM . 

ii. 199^ 

Monism 

ii. 206". 

Jah 

ii. 538" (Driver). 

Names 

ii. 206". 

Jehovah 

ii. 199^ ; Ext. 280" (Fair- 

Particularist 



weather), 625*^ 

Limitations . 

ii. 208**. 


(Kautzsch). 

Transcendence . 

ii. 206'* flf.; iv. 487” ff. 

Jehovah of Hosts . 

ii. 203'>; Ext. 636'> 


(Marshall). 


(Kautzsch). 

Love .... 

ii. 209** ; iii. 155" (Orr). 

Most High . 

iii. 450" (Driver). 

jMercy 

iii. 345** f, (Bennett). 

Strength of Israel . 

iv. 624*^ (Selbie). 

Revelation through 


Omnipotence . 

Ext. 683^ (Kautzsch). 

Christ 

ii. 212“ ; Ext. 325” (Gar- 

Omnipresence and 



vie). 

Omniscience • 

Ext. 684" (Kautzsch). 

through Holy 


Pity .... 

L 462'^ (Agien). 

Spirit 

ii. 212**. 

Redeemer . , • 

ii. 223" (A. R. S. Ken- 

Righteousness • . 

ii. 209” ff); iii. 718” (Find- 


nedy) ; iv. 211" (Adams 


lay) ; iv. 301** (Robert- 


Brown). 


son). 

Righteousness . . 

ir. 278'’ (Skinner); Ext. 

Sovereignty 

iii. 728" (Findlay). 


683" (Kautzsch). 

God, Children, Sons of 

u. 215** (Candlish) ; i. 

Self-Revelation 

ii. 197"; Ext. 323" ff. 


40** fl‘. ; ii. 335" (Bruce), 


(G a r V i e), 6 3 8" ff. 


472** (A. Martin). 


(Kautzsch). 

= Angels . 

ii. 217" ; iv. 598" (Selbie) ; 

God, Doctrine in Apoc- 



Ext. 643" (Kautzsch). 

ryphal Period 

Ext. 276'>ff. (Fair- 

God forbid . 

ii. 47** (Hastings). 


weather), 308" (Scott). 

God, Unknown . 

iv. 835" (Headlam) ; L 

in Philo . 

Ext. 202" ff. (Drummond). 


196** (Conybeare). 

God (NT) . 

ii. 205^ (Sunday) ; Ext. 

God, Witness of Con- 



280'^ (Fairweather). 

science to . . • 

i. 474" (Kilpatrick). 

Anger 

i. 98" (Orr); iii. 719* 

Godhead . . • 

ii. 221" (Hastings). 


(Findlay); iv. 301^ 

Distinctions in • • 

ii. 205" (Davidson), 213" 


(Robertson). 


(Sanday),408"f . (Swete) ; 

Attributes 

ii. 208'' tr. 


iii. 793** (Chase); Ext. 

Faithfulness 

iv. 818*^ ff. (Stanton). 


310" ff. (Scott). 

Fatherhood 

ii. 208^^; i. 720" (Lock); 

Godless 

ii. 221**. 


ii. 334^ (Bruce), 618^ 

Godliness 

ii. 221** (Garvie). 


(Sunday); iii. 718^ 

Godly . . . . 

ii. 222" (Hastings). 


(Findlay) ; Ext. 35" 

God, Son of . 

[See Son of God]. 


(Vofcaw). 

God, Sons of 

[See God, Children of]. 

Forbearance . . 

ii, 47* (Denney) ; iii. 136" 

Gods as Angels . 

i. 95" (Davidson), 592* 


(Hastings). 


(Whitehouse). 

Foreknowledge • 

ii. 52^ ff. (Stewart). 

as Demons • • 

L 812" note, 591** (White- 

Glory 

ii. 186" (Massie) ; iv. 302" 


house) ; iv. 603" (White- 


(Robertson). 


house), 992" (J. H. 

Godhead, Distinc- 



Moulton) ; Ext. 617*= 

tions in • . . 

ii. 213" ; iii. 793*^ (Chase) ; 


(Kautzsch). 


Ext, 310" ff. (Scott). 

as Stars * . . 

i. 592" (Whitehouse) ; ii. 

Grace 

ii. 255^ (Stewart) ; iii. 718** 


430" (Driver). 


(Findlay). 

of Assyria 

i. 177** (Hommel); Ext. 

Holiness . 

ii. 400" ff, (Stevens). 


536** ff. (Jastrow). 

Idea of God . 

ii. 208** ; Ext. 280** (Fair- 

of Babylonia . 

i 215" (Hommel) ; Ext. 


weather), 326** (Garvie). 


536** ff: (Jastrow). 
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Gods — 
or Egypt . 
of the Hellenic 
theon . 

Goel . • 

God. diS • • • 

Gog • • , , 


Goiim . . 

Golan . * 

Gold . . 


Goldsmith . 

Golgotha 

Goliath 


Gomer . 


Gomer (wife of Hosea) 

Gomorrah • . , 

Good, Goods . , 

Good, Chief. • , 

Goodly, Goodliness 

Goodman 

Goodness 

Gopher wood 
Gorget .... 
Gorgias (Ap.) 

Gortyna (Ap.) 

Goshen 

Gospel . • , . 

Gospels (Canonical) . 
Authorship 
Date of Eonrth Gos- 
pel 

of Synoptics . 
Evidence from Apos- 
tolic Age to 3rd 
centnry 

Four Gospels, Evi- 
dence for 

Fourth Gospel in 
relation to Syn- 
optics 

Aim 

Comparison as to 
Baptist’s Work 
Cleansing of 
Temple . 
Feeding Five 
Thousand 
Final Scenes 


Ext. 182^ (Wiedemann). 

Ext. ISSb ff. (Ramsay), 
ii. 222^ (A. B. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 223®* ; iv. 21 P (Adams 
Brown). 

iL 224^ (Sayce), 122^ 
(Curtis) ; iii. 212*^ ; Ext. 
80® (Jastrow), 704® 
(Kautzsch). 

ii 224^ (Sayce), 149® 
(Selbie). 

ii. 224^* (Merrill), 
ii. 225® (Flinders Petrie) ; 
i. 134^ (Margoliouth) ; 
iii. 275® (Hull), 
ii. 225*^ (Flinders Petrie), 
ii. 226® (Warren), 
ii. 227® (Beecher) ; i. 562® 
(H. A. White), 684® 
(Stenning) ; iii. 18®. 
ii. 227^ (Sayce) ; i. 187® 
(Hommel) ; Ext. 80® 
(Jastrow). 

ii. 421® f . (Davidson) ; 

Ext. 175® (Konig). 
ii. 227^ (Hull), 
ii. 228® (Hastings), 
ii. 230® (Ferries) ; i. 

(Adeney). 
ii. 230^^ (Hastings), 
ii. 23P (Hastings). 

[See Good, and Right- 
eousness], 
ii. 232® ; i. 2U\ 
ii. 232®. 

ii. 232® (H. A. White), 
ii. 232b. 

ii. 232b (Griffith); iv. 188b 
(Saryee). 

ii. 233b (Massie). 
ii. 234® (Stanton), 
ii. 234b. 

ii. 248b, 
ii. 247b. 


iii. 531®-.541b. 

ii, 694b ff. (Reynolds). 


ii. 243®, 710^719® (Rey- 
nolds), 
ii. 247b. 

ii, 245®, 715® (Reynolds), 
ii. 246®. 
ii. 245b 

ii. 246b 711b (Reynolds). 


Gospels ( Canonical ) — 
Ministry and 
March of 
Events . 

Peculiar Doctrinal 
Character . 

Teaching of Christ : 
on Conduct , 
Eschatology 

His Relation to 
the Father 
Mosaic Law 
Style of 

Harmony of Gospels 

Synoptic Problem . 

Features peculiar 
to Luke 
to Mark 

Logia of Matthew 

Relationship of 
Synoptics . 

Source common to 
all three . 

Source common to 
Matthew and 
Luke . 

Theories 
Common Docu- 
ments 

Direct Depend- 
ence 

Oral Tradition . 

Transmission . 

Gospels, Apocryphal . 

Gospels which em- 
body early tradi- 
tion — 

Fayhm Gospel 
Fragment . 

Gospel according 
to Egyptians 

Gospel according 
to Peter 

Gospels, Heretical- 

Gospel according 
to Basilides 

Gospel according 
to Matthias 

Gospel according 
to Philip . 

Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles 

Gospels of Infancy 
and Parentage of 
Christ— 

Arabic Gospel of 
Childhood . 

Arabic History of 
Joseph the Car- 
penter 


ii. 243% 
nolds). 

710b f, (Rey. 

ii. 246®, 

716® ff. (Rey- 

nolds). 

ii. 247®. 
ii 246b; 

i 750® ff. (Sal. 


mond). 


ii. 246b. 
ii. 246b. 

ii. 247% 718b (Reynolds), 
ii. 249®. 

ii. 285b; Ext. 5®ff.(Votaw), 

ii. 241b ; iii I65b (Behb). 
ii. 241b. 

ii. 235®, 236% 237®* % [See 
Matthew]. 

ii 235% 241®; iii 250®f,, 
258b ff. (Salmond). 

ii. 238®. 


ii 240®; Ext. 6® ff.(Votaw), 
ii. 236®-238®. 

ii 236® ff. 

ii. 236®, 238®. 
ii 236% 238® ff., 240®. 

Ext. 5b ff. (Votaw). 

Ext. 420b (Tasker), 


Ext. 428% 
Ext. 423% 
Ext. 425% 


Ext. 437% 
Ext. 437% 
Ext. 436% 
Ext. 435% 


Ext. 433% 


Ext. 433% 
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Gospels, Apocryphal — 


Departure of Mary 

Ext. 434*. 1 

Gospel according 

to Thomas . 

Ext. 431'*. 

Protevangelium of 

James . 

Ext. 429*, 

Gospel of pseudo- 

Matthew 

Ext. 430*. 

Gospel of Na- 

tivity of Mary 

Ext. 430*. 

Definition . 

Ext. 420'>. 

Origin 

Ext. 421-. 

Reception and influ- 

ence 

Ext. 422*. 

Value 

Ext. 421". 

Gothic Version . 

iv. 861" (Bebb). 

Gotliolias (Ap.) . 

ii. 249". 

Gothoniel (Ap.) . 

ii. 249". 

Gourd . 

ii. 250* (Post). 

Jonah’s 

ii. 250*, 28" (Macalister). 

Wild, 

ii. 260*, 28" (Macalister) ; 
iii. 8" (Kennedy). 

Governance . 

ii. 250*. 

Government 

ii. 250" (Thatcher). 

Forms 

u. 250* ffi 

J ustice, Administra- 

tion of . 

ii. 252*. 

Revenue . 

ii. 252*. 

Royal Household 

ii. 251'*. 

Succession to Throne 

ii. 251'*. 

Governor 

ii. 253* (Adeney). 

Gozan .... 

ii. 253'* (Max Muller). 

Grace .... 

ii. 254* (Stewart); iii, 718'* 
(Findlay). 

Gracious 

ii. 257* (Hastings). 

Graif .... 

ii. 257'’ (Hastings). 

Granary 

ii. 110* [Garner]. 

Grapes .... 

iv. 869* (Post); ii. SPf. 
(Macalister). 

Wild. 

iv. 869'* ; i. 452^ 

Grass .... 

ii. 268* (Post). 

Grasshopper 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Grate, Grating . 

u. 258'* (A, R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 658*. 

Grave (burial-place) . 

[See Sepulchre]. 

(place of departed) . 

i. 740'* f. (Davidson); ii. 
274* ff., 343'* ff. (Sal- 
mond). 

Grave (adj.) . • 

ii. 259*. 

Grave (verb) 

ii. 259*. 

Gravel .... 

ii. 259*. 

Graven Image 

ii. 451 '* (Hastings); Ext. 
641'* (Kautzsch). 

Gray .... 

ii. 259'*. 

Great Bear . 

i. 144* (Burney), 191'’f. 
(Pinches). 

Great Bible . . 

iv. 857'* (Milligan) ; Ext. 
247* (J. H. Lupton). 

Great Sea . 

ii. 259'* (Hull). 

Great Synagogue 

iv. 643'* (Selbie). 

Greaves . . . 

ii. 260'*. 

Grecians, Greeks. 

ii. 260'* (Selbie). 

Greece, Hellenism 

ii. 260'* (Conybeare). 

Greeks and Philis- 

tines 

iL 261 \ 


Greece— 

Hellenism in Judsea. ii. 262^ 

Jewish Colonists in 

Greece . . . ii.26H; Ext.97®’{Schurer). 

Greece, Religion of . Ext. 109'" (Ramsay). 
Anatolian and pre- 

Hellenic . . Ext. lOO^^. 

Aniconic Religion 
and Image Wor- 
ship . . . Ext. 12H. 

Deilication of the 

Bead . . . Ext. 113^ ll5^ 125*. 

13Pf. 

Divine in Human 
form . . . Ext. 122*. 

History and Chron- 
ology . . . Ext. 134* ff. 

Influence on So- 
ciety and Life Ext. 129^*. 
Brotherhoods 
and Guilds . Ext. 132». 

Burial . . Ext. 13H. 

Government . Ext. 132'*. 

Hierodouloi . Ext. ISO*. 

Household Pro- 
teges . . Ext. 133*. 

Marriage . . Ext. 129**. 

Self-Mutilation . Ext. 131\ 

Social Condi- 
tions , . Ext. 133*. 

Women Guards . Ext. ISC'*. 
Mother-goddess . Ext. 122* ff. 

Ritual . . . Ext. 124*. 

Mysteries, Ana- 
tolian . . Ext. 124'* ff. 

Greek and 


Phrygian . 

Ext. 126*. 

Confession in . 

Ext. 127". 

Hieroi . 

Ext. 129». 

Priests . 

Ext. 128» 

Purification . 

Ext. 127". 

Sacred Animals . 

Ext. 114»ffi 

Bee . 

Ext. 116". 

Bull . 

Ext. 115" 

Domestic Ani- 


mals 

Ext. 117". 

Goat . 

Ext. 115". 

Horse 

Ext. 115". 

Lion . 

Ext. 118". 

Serpent. 

Ext. 118*. 

Sheep . 

Ext. 115". 

Swine 

Ext. 115" if. 

Sacred Places 

Ext. 119" ft'. 

Caves. 

Ext. 119". 

Hieron 

Ext. 120" f. 

Mountains. 

Ext. 119". 

Springs and 


Lakes 

Ext. 120*. 

Sacred Stones, 


Pillars, etc. 

Ext. 110". 

Sacred Thrones 

Ext. 112". 

Sacred Trees, Posts 

Ext. 113". 

Sacred Weapons . 

Ext. 112". 

Shrines . 

Ext. 121". 

Votive Images 

Ext. 121". 
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Gi'eece — 


Greek Patristic Com- 


Hellenic Religion . 

Ext. 135*. 

mentaries — Catenae — 


Early Greek Re- 


Nicetas of Serrae . 

Ext. 486*. 

ligion . 

Ext. 135*. 

Oecumenius . 

Ext. 485*. 

Elements of Hel- 


Theophylact . 

Ext. 486*. 

lenic Religion . 

Ext. m\ 

MS Material for 


Greek Religion and 


Catenae , 

Ext. 521* ff. 

Greek Law 

Ext. 136». 

Original bulk of 


Growth of Hel- 


Literature . 

Ext. 484^ 

lenic Religion . 

Ext. 137*’. 

Patristic Com men- 


Concei3tion of 
• Piety 

Ext. 142*. 

tators on St. 
Paul . 

Ext. 489* ft 

Daimones . 

Ext. 139‘‘ff, 

Alexander ‘the 


Moralization of 


ancient heretic ’ . 

Ext. 489*. 

gods 

Ext. 139^ 

Apollinaris of Lao- 


Mythology, 


dicea . 

Ext. 500*. 

Growth of 

Ext. 137'’. 

Asterius 

Ext. 498*. 

Pantheon, Hel- 


Athanasius . 

Ext. 498*. 

lenic 

Ext. 138^ ff. 

Basil of Csesarea . 

Ext. 498*. ^ 

Polytheism and 


Chrysostom . 

Ext. 50P ff. 

Hellenic Unity 

Ext. 138*. 

Clement of Alex- 


Restrictions on 


andria 

Ext. 520^ 

Nature of gods 

Ext. 140''. 

Cyril of Alexandria 

Ext. 514^. 

State gods 

Ext. 141* f. 

Didymus the Blind 

Ext. 499*. 

Olympian and 


Diodore of Tarsus . 

Ext. 500*. 

Chthonian 

deities 

Ext. 142'>. 

Dionysius of Alex- 
andria 

Ext. 496*. 

Religion of Apollo 
and Delphic 


Eunomius the Ano- 

msean 

Ext. 500*. 

Oracle 

Ext. 143^ (Famell). 

Eusebius of Caesarea Ext. 497**. 

Later Development 

Eusebius of Emesa 

Ext. 498*. 

of Greek Re- 
ligion . 

Ext. 147*. 

Gennadius of Con- 
stantinople 

Ext. 517*. 

Decay and Death . 

Ext. 155*. 

Gregory of Nazi- 


Degradation . 

Ext. 151*. 

anzus . 

Ext. 498*. 

Deification of 


Gregory of Nyssa . 

Ext. 498*. 

Living and 


Heraclitus 

Ext. 489*. 

Dead 

Ext. 164* f. 

Isidore of Pelusium 

Ext. 512*. 

Foreign influ- 


John of Damascus . 

Ext. 519*. 

ence . 

Ext. 151* ff. 

Marcion 

Ext. 489*. 

Magic 

Ext 63*. 

Origen . 

Ext. 490* £ 

Grseco - Asiatic 
Cities, Religion 


Photius of Con- 
stantinople 

Ext. 519*. 

of . . . 

Ext. 154*. 

Pierius . 

Ext. 497*. 

Religion in Litera- 
ture and Phil- 


Severianus of Ga- 
bala . 

Ext. 507*. 

osophy 

Ext. 147*. 

Theodore df Hera- 


St. Paul and Greek 


elea . 

Ext. 497*. 

Philosophy 

Ext. 150*. 

Theodore of Mop- 


Greek Language • 

iiL 36* (Thayer) ; Ext. 

suestia 

Ext. 508* £ 

Greek Papyri 

355* (Kenyon). 

Ext. 353* (Kenyon) ; iv. 

Theodore the 
Monk 

Ext. 519*. 

Greek Patristic Com- 

950* fiC 

Theodoret of Cyr- 
rhus . 

Ext. 516*. 

mentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles . 

Ext. 484* ff, (Turner). 

Patristic Editors of 
St. Paul . 

Ext. 524* ff. 

Catense and Com- 
pilers of later 

Evagrius and 
Euthalius . 

Ext. 524^^1®: 

period , . 

Ext. 485*. 

Greek Philosophy 

iii. 849^ (Kilpatrick) 1 

Cramer. . 

Euthymius Ziga- 

Ext. 487*. 

Greek VSS . 

Ext. 147^ (Ramsay), 
iv. 864^ (Redpath). 

benus 

Ext. 486*. 

Aquila’sVS . 

iv. 865^ 

Karo and Lietz- 

Ext. 488*. 

Septuagint 

iv. 437^ (Nestle). 

mann . 

Symmachus’ VS 

iv. 865^ 

Mai 

Ext. 487*. 

Theodotion’s VS 

iv. 866*. 
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Greek VSS (Modern) . 

Ext. 420*' (Bebb). 

Hadid . 


ii. 276^ 

Greek Writing 


iv. 950^ ft*. (Kenyon). 

Hadlai . 


ii. 276% 133% 

Green . 


i 457^ 

Hadoram . • 


ii. 276% 

Greet, Greeting 


ii. 263'^ (Hastings). 

Hadrach 


ii. 276^^ (Beecher). 

Greyhound . 


ii. 263^ 

Haft . 


ii. 276% 

Grief . 


ii. 263^ (Hastings). 

Hagab . 


ii. 276“ 

Grinder 


u. 265'’. 

Hagaba 


ii. 277*". 

Grisled . 


ii. 265'>. 

Hagabah 


ii. 277% 

Gross . 


ii. 265‘>. 

Hagar . 


ii. 277“ (Ryle). 

Ground 


ii. 266*- (Hastings). 

Jewish Traditions 


ii. 278“. 

Grove . 


ii. 266*^. [See Asherah, 

References by 

8t. 




Tree (Sacred)]. 

Paul and Philo 


ii. 278% 

Grudge 


ii. 266^ (Hastings). 

Sources of Narrative 

ii. 278% 

Guard . , 


ii. 267*^ (Barnes). 

Hagarenes . 


ii. 281** (Macpherson), 

Captain of the 


i. 352^ (Burrows) ; iv. 



278“ (Eyle). 



note (Purves). 

Haggada 


iii. 600*^ (Curtis); Ext. 

Prgetorian . 


ii. 267^; iv. 33^ (Purves). 



58^ ft*. (Schechter). 

Gudgodah . 


ii. 267'>. 

Haggai (Book) . 


ii. 279“ (Cooke). 

Gudea . 


i. 225*^ (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Haggai (Prophet) 


ii. 28P (Cooke). 



541% 577“ (Jastro-w). 

Haggi, Haggites . 


ii. 281% 131“ 

Guess . . 


ii. 267“. 

Haggiah 


ii. 281% 125*. 

Guest . . 


ii. 267“ (Mackie), 427“ 

Haggith 


ii. 281“, 126“ 



(Ewing). 

Hagiographa 


iii. 597“ (Curtis). 

Chamber . 


n.267“, 427“,474“(Ewing); 

and Apocrypha 


i. 116** (Porter). 



iv. 674“' (Selbie). 

Hagri . 


ii. 281“, I32“. 

(Juilt . 


iv. 529^* (E. R. Bernard). 

Hagrite, Hagrites 


ii. 28P (Macpherson). 

Guilt-offering 


iv. 387’^ (W. P. Paterson); 

Hahiroth 


iii. 875^ (Selbie). 



Ext. 72P (Kautzsch). 

Hail (interjection) 


ii. 282^ (Hastings). 

Guilty , 


ii. 268^ 

All hail . 


i. 63% 

Gulf . • 


ii. 268*". 

Hail . 


ii. 282*" (Macalister). 

Guni . • 


ii. 268“, 

Plague 


iii. 891“ (Macalister). 

Gur . « 


u. 268“. 

Hair . 


ii. 283*" (Ewing). 

Gur-baal • 


ii. 268^ ; i. 135^ (Margo- 

Camels’ Hair . 


i. 345** (Mackie) ; ii. 285*" 



liouth). 



(Ewing). 

Gutter . 


ii. 268^ 388‘. 

Cutting and shaving 





the Hair 

. 

ii. 284“f. ; i. 235“ (Mac- 

Ha 


ii. 269‘". 



alister), 246** (Carslaw); 

Haahashtari 


ii. 269*", 128*". 



iv. 478*" (Carslaw); Ext. 

Habaiah 


ii. 269, 134^ 



614*^ (Kautzsch). 

Habakkuk . 


ii. 269*" (Driver). 

Goats’ Hair 


ii. 285*". 

Contents . 


ii. 269*". 

Magical use 


ii. 284*^. 

Critical Questions . 

ii. 270^ 

Plucking oft’ • 


i. 525*^ (Poucher). 

Date . 

« . 

ii. 270*. 

Hajehudijah • 


ii. 285% 

Legends of 


ii. 272* 

Hakkatan . • 


ii. 285*", 134% 

Name 

, , 

ii. 269*" (note). 

Hakkoz . • 


ii. 285*", 123^ 128% 

Style and Text 

ii. 272^ 

Hakupha • • 


ii. 285% 134% 

Teaching . 


ii. 271^ 

Hialacha • • 


iii. 600*" (Curtis) ; Ext. 

Habazziniah 

. • 

ii. 273^ 



58“ ff. (Schechter). 

Habergeon . 

« . 

ii. 273*". 

Halah . 


ii. 285*> (Max Muller). 

Habiii (Khabiri) . 

i. 228*" (Hommel); ii. 326^^ 

Halak . . . 


ii. 285*> (Hull). 



(Williams). 

Hale . • 


ii. 286% 

Habor . 

, , 

ii. 273 (I. A. Pinches). 

Halhul. 


ii. 286*" (Warren). 

Hacaliah 

, , 

ii. 273^ 

Hali . 


ii. 286% 

Hachilah 

. 

ii. 273\ 

Halicarnassus (Ap.) 


ii. 286*^ (Ramsay). 

Hachmoni, Hachmonite 

ii. 273^ 

Hall . 


ii. 287*". 

Hadad . 


ii. 273^’ (Sayce). 

Hallel . 


ii. 287*" (Davison). 

Hadadezer . 


ii. 273*^ (Sayce) ; i. 272*". 

Hallelujah . 


ii. 287“ (Woods). 

Hadadrimmon 


ii. 274*" (Price). 

Hallohesh . 


ii. 287*^, 134b. 

Hadar . 


ii. 273^* [Hadad]. 

Hallow 


ii. 287b (Hastings). 

Hadarezer . 


ii. 273^ (Sayce). 

Halt 


ii. 288“ (Hastings). 

Hadashab • 


ii, 274^ 

Ham (son of Noah) 


ii. 288b (Margolioutb) j 

Hadassab • 


ii. 274® 



Ext. 81“ (Jastrow). 

Hadee • • 


ii.274MSalmond) ; i. 216* 

substituted 

for 




(Hommel), 742^ 745* 

Canaan. 

. 

ii. 288b; Ext. 81“(Jastrow), 



(Charles), 752^ 754*". 

Ham (Gn 14®) 

. 

ii. 289“ (Selbie). 
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Ham, Land of . • 

ii. 289” (Griffith). 

Handle ... 

Haman . • . 

ii. 289” (H. A. White). 

Hands, Laying on of . 

Hamath . « . 

ii. 289” (I. A. Pinches); 



i. 184”, 187” (Hommel). 

Handsomely 

Hamathite . 

ii. 290”. 

Handstaves . 

H amath-zobah . 

ii. 290”. 

Handweapon 

Hammath (person) 

ii. 290’*. 

Handwriting 

Hammath (place). 

ii. 290” ; iv. 759”. 

Hanes .... 

Hammeah, Tower of . 

ii. 290". 


Hammedatha 

ii. 291". 

Hanging 

Hammelech . 

ii. 291". 


Hammer 

ii. 291" (Carslaw). 

Hanging, Hangings . 

Hammiphkad 

iii. 379" (W’arren). 

Hannah 

Hammolecheth . 

ii. 291”, 129”; iv. 180”. 

Song of . 

Hammon 

ii. 291". 

Hannathon . 

Hammoth-dor 

ii. 292". 

Hanniel 

Haramuel . 

ii. 292", 122". 

Hanoch 

Hammurabi (Khainmu- 


Hanun .... 

rabi) 

i. 88” (Ryle), 226” f. 

Hap, Haply . 


{ Hommel) ; Ext. 534" 

Haphraim . 


( J a s t r 0 w), 5 8 5” 

(Johns). 

Haphtaroth . 

gaminurabi, Code of . 

Ext. 584“ (Johns), 358" 

Happen 


(Bennett), 582” (Jas- 

Happiness . 


trow). 

Happizzez . 

Characteristic 


Hara .... 

Features — 


Haradah 

Agriculture . 

Ext. 591". 

Haran (person) . 

Class Legislation . 

Ext. 590". 

Haran (place) 

Justice . 

Ext. 594". 

Hararite 

Marriage and 


Harbona, Harbonah . 

Family Life 

Ext. 598“ 

Harbour 

Shipping, Trade, 



Commerce . 

Ext. 593*. 

Hard, Hardiness, Hardly. 

Social Grades 

Ext. 688". 

Hardness . 

Temple . 

Ext. 594". 

Hardening . 

Code in extenso 

Ext. 599". 

Hare .... 

Comparison with 



Hebrew Legisla- 


Hareph 

tion 

Ext. 608*, 665* (Kautzscli). 

Harliaiah 

Discovery 

Ext. 584*. 

Harhas 

Importance 

Ext. 585*. 

Harhur ... 

Literature on . 

Ext. 584". 

Harim .... 

Hamonah 

ii. 292*. 

Hariph 

Hamon-gog . 

ii. 292*. 

Harlot .... 

Haraor .... 

ii. 292* (Ryle). 

Har-magedon 

Hamran . . . 

ii. 292". 

Haruepher . 

Hamul . . . . 

ii. 292", 126*. 

Harness 

Hamutal . 

ii. 292", 127*. 


Hanamel . . 

ii. 292". 

Harod .... 

Hanan .... 

ii. 292", 131* 132". 


Hananel 

ii. 293*. 

Harodite 

Hanani . . • 

ii. 293*, 124". 

Haroeh 

Hananiah . • 

ii. 293*-" (N.J.D. White, 

Harorite 


H. A. White), 124", 

Haroshetb . 


127*, 131* (Curtis). 

Harp . 

Hand . . . . 

ii. 293" (Hastings), 296“ 
(Aglen). 

Harrow . . . 

Fill the hand . 

i. 475” note (Hastings) ; 

Harsha . . . 


ii. 296” (Aglen) ; iv. 70” 

Harsith 


(Baudissin). 

Hart . . 

Handbreadth 

iv. 909" (A. R. S. Ken- 

Harum . . 

Handkerchief 

nedy). 

Harumaph . 

i. 627" (Mackie) ; iii. 487” 

Haruphite . . 


(Selbie). 

Haruz . . 



ii. 296’’ (HasUngg). 

iii. 84*^ (Swete) ; Ext, 720’’ 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 297'' (Hastings), 
ii. 297'’. 
ii. 294\ 

[See Writing], 
ii. 297” (Griffith); ir. 
674”. 

ii. 298'' (Selbie) ; i. 625* 
(Poiicher). 
ii. 299" (Kennedy), 
ii. 299" (Milligan). 

iv. 385" (Stenning). 
ii. 299”. 

ii. 299”, 132". 
ii. 299”, 122”. 
ii. 299”. 
ii. 299”. 
ii. 299”. 

i. 288" (Stewart) ; iv. 950" 
(Kenyon). 

ii. SG0".‘ 

ii. 300" (Massie). 
ii. 300”, 123”. 
ii. 301" (Max Mliller). 
ii. 301". 

ii. 301", 123", 127”. 
ii. 301" (I. A. Pinches), 
ii. 301”. 
ii. 302". 

ii. 311" (Hull); iv. 806* 
(Bennett). 

ii. 302" (Hastings), 
ii. 302” (Banks), 
ii. 303” (Post); iv. 829” 
(Peake), 
ii. 303”, 127^ 
ii. 303”. 
ii. 303”. 
ii. 303”, 134». . 
ii. 303”, 123”. 
ii. 303”, 133”. 
ii. 304" (W. P. Paterson), 
ii. 304” (Nestle), 
ii. 305”, 132". 
ii. 305” (Hastings, 
Barnes). 

ii. 305” (Selbie), 132” 
(Curtis), 
ii. 306", 132”. 
ii. 306", 127”. 
ii. 306". 

ii. 306" (Selbie). 

iii. 458" ff. (Millar). 

ii. 306" (A. R. S. KeU' 
nedy). 

ii. 306”, 134". 
ii. 306”, 593” 
ii. 306” (Post) 
ii. 307M28”. 
ii. 307". 

ii. 303” [Hariph] 
ii. 307", 127‘. 
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Harvest 
Feast of . 

Vintage . 

Hasadiah 
Hashabiah . 
Hashabnah . 
Hashabneiah 
Hashbaddanab . 
Hasliem 

Hashmonak . 
Hashnbak . 

Hashum 
HasidseaiM . 

Hasmonsean 

Hasrab 
Hassenaab . 
Hassenuab . 

Hassbub 
Haste . 

Hasupba 

Hat . . . 

Uatasu 

Hathacb 

Hatliatb 

Hathor 

Hatipha 

Hatita . 

Hatred 

Hatsepsu (Uatasu) 
Expedition to Punt 
Hattil . 

Hattusb 
Haunt . 

Hauran (Ap.) (person' 
Hauran (place) . 
Have . 

Haven . 

Havilab 


Havvotb-jair 
Hawk . 

Hay . 

Hazael . 
Hazaiab 
Hazar-addar 
Hazar-eiian . 
Hazar-gaddab 
Hazar-mavetb 
Hazar-sbual . 
Hazar-susab, 
susim 

Hazazon-tamar 
Hazel . 
Hazer-hatticon 
Hazerim 
Hazerotb 


i. 49^ (J. W. Paterson). 

iii. 740^ (Purves) ; Ext. 
662^ (Kautzscb). 

iv. 869^ (Post) ; Ext. 662=^ 
(Kautzscb). 

ii. 307% 127^ 

ii. 307^, 123% 125'^««‘. 
ii. 307^ 
ii. 307% 135^^. 
ii. 307®’. 

ii. 180®* [GizoniteJ, 132% 
551% 
ii. 307% 
ii. 307% 127^ 
ii. 307% 133% 135% 
ii. 307^^ (Moss) ; iii. 822’^ 
(Eaton). 

ii. 307^^ (Moss) ; iii. 185^ 
(Fairweather). 
ii. 303^^ [Harhas]. 
ii. 308*^. 
ii. 308% 131% 
ii. 308^ 
ii. SOS®-, 
ii. 308% 134% 
ii. 308®-. 

[See Hatsepsu]. 

ii. 308"^. 

ii. 308% 128% 

Ext. 186®* (Wiedemann), 
ii. 308% 134% 
ii. 308% 

ii. 308^’ (Bethune-Baker). 

i. 660'’ (Crum). 

Ext. 361% 363'’(Blomfield). 

ii. 309% 134% 
ii. 127% 
ii. 309% 

ii. 309% 

ii. 309'’ (Ewing), 
ii. 310'’ (Hastings), 
ii. 31P (Hull), 
ii. 311'’ (Sayce) ; i. 135% 
643'’ (Margolioutli) ; ii. 
469®* (H. A. White) ; 
Ext. 74'’ (Jastrow), 85'’ 
(McCurdy), 
ii. 312®- (Selbie). 
ii. 312*’’ (Post), 
ii. 312'’ (Post), 
ii. 312'’ (Burney), 
ii. 313% 126% 
ii. 313% 
ii. 313% 314% 
ii. 313% 
ii. 313% 
ii. 313% 

> ii. 313% 
ii. SIS'* (Welch), 
ii. 313'’. 
ii. 314®^. 

ii. 314*^ (Driver), 
ii. 314*^ (Driver) ; L 791®’ 
(Margoliouth). 


Haziel . 

Hazo , 

Hazor . 
Hazor-hadattah 
Hazzelelponi 
He(n) . 

He 

Head . 
Headband . 
Headstone . 
Headtire 
Heady . 

Health . 

Heart . 


Hearth 

Heath . . . . 

Heathen 

Heaven 

Plurality of heavens 


in OT 

in Apocrypha and 
Apocalyptic . 

in NT 
in Theology 
Heaven = God 

Heaven, Host of . 


Heave-offering 


Heaviness, Heavy, 
Heavily . 

Heber .... 
Hebrew 
Meaning . 
on Monuments and 
in Inscriptions 
Hebrew Alphabet 
Hebrew Language 

Hebrew Race . • 

Subdivisions of Jacob 
and Esau 
Hebrew Writing . 
Hebrewess . 

Hebrews, Epistle to the 
Aim and Central 
Idea . • 

Author 
Canonicity 
Contrast between 
Christianity and 
Leviticalism 
Date .... 


ii. 314% 123% 
ii. 314% 

ii. 314'’ (Conder). 
ii. 315% 
ii. 315% 128% 
ii. 315% 

ii. SIS®- (Hastings), 
ii. 316®* (Selbie). 

i. 626'’ (Mackie). 

ii. 317% 

i. 626% 627'’ (Mackie). 

ii. 317% 

ii. 317'’ (Hastings) ; iii. 

321®’ (Macalister). 
ii. 317'’ (Laidlaw) ; iii. 326“ 
(Macalister); iv. 168^; 
Ext. 666'’ (Kautzscb). 
ii. 318'’ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 710“ (Davies), 
ii. 319% 

ii. SIO®- (Ferries), 
ii. 320®’ (Salmond). 
ii. 321'’; i. 506'’ (White- 
house), 711“ (Charles); 

ii. 501“ (Armitage Ro- 
binson). 

ii. 320% 

ii. 322“ ff.; Ext. 305“ 
(Fairweather). 
ii. 321% 323“ f. 
ii. 323% 

ii. 321'’ (Salmond), 849” 
(Orr). 

ii. 429'’ (Driver) ; i. 95” 
(Davidson); iii. 138“; 
Ext. 636'’ ff. (Kautzscb). 
iv. 338“ (W. P. Paterson) ; 
i. 317'’ (Macalister); 

iii. 588“ (Driver). 

ii. 324“ (Hastings), 
ii. 325“ (Moss), 129% 131“-% 
ii. 325“ (Lukyn Williams), 
ii. 325'’ f. 

ii. 326% 

i. 70'’ ff., 74“ (1. Taylor). 
[See Language of OT, 

Text of OT]. 

Ext. 72'’ ff. (Jastrow), 87* 
(McCurdy). 

Ext. 74% 75“ f. (Jastrow). 

iv. 948“ ff. (Kenyon). 

ii. 327% 

I ii. 327“ (Bruce). 

ii. 327% 

ii. 336% 338% 

iii, 540“, 641'’ (Stanton). 


ii. 327% 
ii. 337% 


EXTRA VOL.—SI 
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Hebrews, Epistle to tlie— 


Heli . 


ii. 343*, 138". 

Eschatology 

i. 755“’ (Salmond). 

Heliodorus (Ap.) . 


ii. 343® (H. A. White). 

Quotations 

iv. 187® (Woods), 

Helkai . 


ii. 343". 

Readers, Jew or Gen- 


Helkath 


ii 343". 

tUe? . 

ii. 337®. 

Helkath-hazzurim 


ii 343". 

Location of . 

ii. 337®. 

Helkias ( Ap. ) 


ii 343". 

Relation to Philo . 

ii. 335=^ ; i. 65^ (Massie). 

Heli . 


ii. 343^ (Salmond) ; 1. 

to St. Paul . • 

u. 335'’. 



752^ f. [See Gehenna, 

Style . » . 

ii. 335^f . ; i. 65’^f. (Massie); 



and Sheol]. 


iii. 42®' (Thayer). 

Hellenism • 


ii. 26*2® (Conybeare); iii. 

Theology . 

ii. 328'>. 



822*- " (Eaton). 

Christology . 

ii. 329* ffi 

Helm . 


ii. 346". 

Earthly Life of 


Helmet 


ii. 347® (Barnes). 

Christ . 

ii. 330®. 

Helon . 


ii. 347®. 

Humiliation 

ii. 330®. 

Help . 


ii. 347®. 

Incarnation 

ii. 330®. 

Helps . 


ii 347" (Bartlet). 

Priesthood 

ii. 331®. 

Helps (nautical) . 


Ext. 367* (Blomfield). 

in Heaven 

ii 333'’. 

Helve . 


ii. 348®. 

Faith . 

ii. 334'’; i. SSS** (War- 

Hem . 


i. 627® (Mackie) ; ii. 69® 


field). 



(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Fatherhood of God 

ii. 334^ 

Hemam 


ii. 348". 

Law 

iii, 8P (Denney). 

Heman 


ii. 348'" (N. J. D. White), 

Mediation 

iii. 319® (Adeney). 



124®* 129® (Cnrtis). 

Redemption . 

ii. 333®. 

Hemdan 


ii. 292^ [Haniran]. 

Regeneration 

iv. 218®, 221® (Bartlet). 

Hemlock 


ii 348". 

Salvation 

ii. 334*. 

Hen . . . 


i. 452". 

Sanctification 

ii 334* ; iv. 393'= (Bartlet). 

Hen (person) 


ii. 349®. 

Sonship of Believer 

ii. 219® (Candlish). 

Hena . 


ii. 349®. 

Hebrews, Gospel accord 


Henadad 


ii 349*, 135". 

ing to the 

Ext. 338*^ (Menzies). 

Hendiadys . 


Ext. 157® (K6nig). 

Evidence, Patristi 


Henna . 


i. 346* (Post). 

and other 

Ext. 339®. 

Hepher (person) . 


ii. 349*, 128*, 129", 132". 

Extant Fragments 

Ext. 341®, 345® flf. (Ropes). 

Hepher (place) 


ii. 349®. 

Theories of Origi 


Hephzi-bali . 


ii. 349®, 127®. 

and Character 

Ext. 342^ 

Heracleon . 


ii. 697® (Reynolds). 

Hebron (person) . 

u. 338*, 123*, 124^ 127*-'>. 

Heraclitus . 


Ext. 489^ (Turner). 

Hebron (place) 

ii. 338'= (Warren); iii. 

Herald . 


ii. 349®. 


198* ft 

Herb . 


[See Grass], 

Hedge . 

ii 340*. 

Herbs, Bitter 


i. 304® (Post) ; ii. 29** 

Heed . 

ii. 340*. 



(Macalister) ; iii. 687®, 

Hegai, Hege 

ii. 340^ 



691*^ (W. J. Moulton). 

Hegemonides (Ap.) 

ii. 340". 

Hercules (Ap.) 


ii. 349*^ (Prichard). 

Heifer . 

ii. 340" (Selbie) ; iii 638* 

Herd . 


ii. 349^ 


(Post). 

Hereafter . 


ii. 350® (Hastings). 

Heifer, Bed . 

iv. 207" (A. R. S. Ken- 

Hereby 


ii. 350*^. 


nedy). 

Hei^edity 


ii. 349*" (J. H. Bernard). 

Heir . 

ii. 341“ (Bennett). 



[See Sin]. 

Daughters, Inheri 


Herein . 


ii. 350^ 

ance of . 

ii. 341". 

Hereof . 


ii. 350*^. 

Firstborn, Right of 

ii 341*. 

Heres . 


ii. 351® (Selbie). 

Junior Right , 

ii 341". 

Heresh . 


ii. 351®, 136®. 

[See Inheritance]. 


Heresy 


ii. 351® (Bartlet). 

Helah . 

ii 342", 128*. 

Hereth . 


ii. 35P. 

Helam , 

ii. 342". 

Heretofore . 


ii. 350^ 

Helbah . 

ii 342". 

Hereunto, Herewith 


ii. 351®. 

Helbon . 

ii. 342". 

Herhor . 


i, 662*^ (Crum). 

Heldai . 

ii. 342". 

Heritage 


ii. 35P\ [See Heir, In* 

Heleb . . 

ii 342" [Heldai]; i 73" ; 



heritance]. 


ii. 132*. 

Hermai . , 


Ext. lll®ff. (Ramsay). 

Heled . 

ii 342" [Heldai]; L 73"; 

Hermas . • 

* 

ii. 352® (Headlam), 700** 


ii. 132*. 



(Reynolds) ; iii. 533® 

Helek . 

ii. 343*, 129". 



(Stanton). 

Helen! . 

ii. 343*, 132*. 

Hermes . . 


ii. '352®. .1 

Heleph 

ii 343*. 

Hermogenes 


ii. 352® (Muir). 

Helez . 

ii 343*, 126*, 132*. 

1 Hexmon, Hermonites . 

ii. 352*^ (Conder). 
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Herod, Dynasty of 
Dynasty, Character 

of . . • 

Chronology • 

Genealogical Tables 
Index . 

Origin . 

Members — 

Agrippa I. 


Agrippa li. . 
Arehelaus 
Bernice . . , 

Drusilla 

Herod the Great . 
Herod Antipas 
Herod Philip 
Herodias 
Philip . 

Salome . 

Herodians . 

Herodias 
H erodion 

Heron .... 
Heshbon 
Heshmon 
Hesychius . 

Heth (letter) 

Heth .... 
Hethlon 

Hewer of Wood . 
Hexapla, Origen’s 

Hexateuch . • 

Composite Character 
Composition, Method 
of . 

Historical Value 
Sources, Character- 
istics of 


ii. 253®- (Headlam). 
ii. 36P. 

ii. 355*^; i. 403^ 416% 
417’^ (Turner), 
ii. 354. 
ii. 353^ 
ii. 355^ 

ii. 359** ; i. 416^ (Turner) ; 
iii. 330^ (M a c a 1 i s- 
ter). 

ii. 360**; i. 417*^ (Turner), 
ii. 358^ 
ii. 360% 
ii. 36H. 

ii. Sde '*- ; i. 403®' (Turner). 

ii. 358\ 

ii. 359 \ 

ii. 360% 

ii. 358% 

ii. 360% 

ii. 362^ (Eaton), 
ii. 353% 360% 
ii. 362^ ; i. 148% 
ii. 

ii. 362^ (Chapman), 
ii. 362% 
iv. 445% 

i. 73% 380% 

ii. 363=^ (Selbie). 
ii. SOS®- (Hommel). 
ii. 363®. 

iv. 442bff. (Nestle), 864M. 

(Kedpath). 
ii. 363® (Woods), 
ii. 363% 

ii. 364% 
ii. 375% 

ii. 366^ If. 


D, Characteristics 



and Language 

ii. 

367% 

Date and Origin 

ii. 

368% 

Extent 

ii. 

367% 

JE . . . 

ii. 

371% 

Characteristics . 

ii. 

372® 

Date and Origin 

ii. 

373% 

Language , 

ii. 

373% 

P, Characteristics. 

ii. 

368% 

Date and Origin 

ii. 

370% 

Extent 

ii. 

369% 

Language . 

ii. 

369% 


Distinctions within 
Sources 

Revisions, Editorial 
Summary of Results . 
Hezeldah 
Hezekiah (king) . 
Aqueduct . . 

Chronology of Reign 
in Assyrian Inscrip- 
'tiOE' ' , . 


ii. 373% 
ii. 375% 
ii. 375% 

ii. 376% 126% 127% 
ii. 376® (MUlymont). 
ii. 377% 592% 597® (Conder); 

iv, 515^ ff. (Wilson), 
ii. 376®; i. 402® (Curtis). 

L 188^ (Hommel), 


Hezekiah (king) — 
Reformation • 


Hezion . 

Hezir . 

Hezro, Hezrai 
Hezron (person) 
Hezron (place) 
Hiddai . 
Hiddekel . 
Hiel . 
Hierapolis . 

Inscriptions 
Hiereel ( Ap. ) 
Hieremoth (Ap.) 
Hiermas (Ap.) 
Hierodouloi . 


Hieroglyphic Script 

Hieronymus (Ap.) 
Higgaion 

High, Highminded 
High Place . 


High Priest . 


Breastplate 


Functions . 

Vestments 
Hilen . 
Hilkiah 


Hill, Hill -country 
Hillel . 

Hillel (Rabbi) 

Hin . . 

Hind . 

Hinge . 

Hinnom, Valley of 


Hip 

Hippopotamus 
Hirah . 

Hiram . 

Tomb of . 
Hire, Hireling 
His . . 

Hitherto 


ii. 376% 382^ (Allen), 
447®, 448® (W. P. Pater- 
son), 492® (G. A. Smith); 
Ext. 699® (Kautzsch). 
ii. 379® (Burney), 
ii. 397% 123% 
ii. 379% 132% 
ii. 379®, 122^, 126% 129% 
ii. 379% 
ii. 379% 132% 
ii. 379^’ (Sayce), 
ii. 379^^ (Burney), 
ii. 379^ (Ramsay). 

Ext. 94® (Schiirer). 
ii. 380% 
ii. 380% 
ii. 380% 

Ext. 130® (Ramsay), 662% 
690’* (Kautzsch). 

i. 70® (I. Taylor), 656® 
(Crum). 

ii. 380% 

iv. 154® (Davison), 
ii. 380^ (Hastings), 
ii. 38D (Allen) ; iv. 395® ff. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. ’ 119® (Ramsay), 
189® (Wiedemann), 661® 
(Kautzsch). 

iv 73% 79®- % 81% 83»*f., 
86% 90% 92% 96®' 

(Baudissin) ; Ext. 705® 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Priest]. 

i. 319® (A. R.S. Kennedy); 
iv. 619’^ (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 84% 96®-^; i. 202^ 
(Driver and White), 
iv. 84% 90^ (Baudissin), 

ii. 402® [Holon]. 

ii. 383*^ (Burney), 123®-% 
125® 125^ (Curtis) ; 

iv. 76*' (Baudissin); 
Ext. 700*^ (Kautzsch). 
ii. 383^ (Driver), 
ii. 384% 

Ext. 59® (Schechter). 
iv. 910^ ff. (A. R. S. 

Kennedy), 
ii. 307®. 

ii. 384*^ (Carslaw), 435* 
(Warren). 

ii. 385® (Warren), 119®f. 
(Charles), 344^ (Sai^ 
mond). 
ii. 388% 

i. 266^ (Post). 

ii. 388% 

ii. 388^ (Stenning). 
iv. 457^ (Nicol). 
ii. 390® (Hastings), 
ii. 390®. 
ii. 390% 
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Hittites 


Inscriptions and 
Monuments , 
Hivites 

Hizki .... 

Hizkiah 

Hizonim 

Ho ... . 

Hobab .... 

Hobah .... 
Hobaiah 

Hod ... . 

Hodaviali 

Hodesh 

Hodevali 

Hodiali 

Hoglab . . . 

Hobam 

Hoise .... 
Hold .... 
Holiness (OT) . 

Ethical 

Idea of . . . 

Holy Spirit 
Legal 

of God and Angels . 
of Men 

of Places, Seasons, 
Tilings . 

Transmissible . 

Holiness (NT) 
of Christ . 
of God 
of Men 
Holy Spirit 

Terminology . 
Holiness, Law of . 


Holiness of Animals, 
Places, and Things , 


Holm Tree . * 

Holof ernes (Ap.) . 
Holon . 

Holyday 
Holy of Holies (in 
Tabernacle) . 

in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod . 
of Solomon . 
of Eernbbabel 
Fnmitnre 


ii. 390^ (Sayce) ; i. 226% 
227^(Hommel); Ext.TS’^ 

( J astrow). 

ii. 392»* b. 
ii. 392^ (Driver), 
ii. 393*^, 131% 
ii. 393% 127% 

i. llS®* (Porter). 

ii. 393^. 

ii. 393'" (N. J. D. White), 
654^^ (Selbie). 
ii. 393% 

ii. 269"^ [Habaiah]. 

ii. 393% 132% 

ii. 394% 127% 130% 131% 

ii. 394% 131% 

ii. 394^. 

ii. 394^, 129% 

ii. 394% 129% 

ii. 394% 

ii. 394^. 

ii. 394®' (Hastings), 
ii. 394^ (Skinner); Ext. 

681^ (Kantzsch). 
ii. 397% 

ii. 395^; iv. 826^ f. (Peake); 

Ext. 62P (Kantzsch). 
ii. 398% 403^ (Swete). 
ii. 397^; Ext. 704*» 
(Kantzsch). 
ii. 396% 
ii. 398^. 

ii. 395^; Ext. 717^ ff. 
(Kantzsch). 

ii. 395^ ; iv. 826^ (Peake) ; 

Ext. 62D (Kantzsch). 
ii. 399^ (Stevens), 
ii. 400^. 
ii. 400=". 

ii. dOO’" ; iv. 39P’ (Bartlet). 
ii. 400“-. [See Holy 
Spirit]. * 

ii. 399^ ff. 

iii. 69*^ (Driver), 105% 107*» 
(Harford - Battersby) ; 
iv. 82^ (Baudissin). 

[See Greece, Religion of ; 
Egypt, Religion of ; 
Unclean], 
ii. 40P (Post), 
ii. 402**- (Cooke), 
ii. 402"^. 
ii. 402% 

iv. (A. R. S. Ken. 
nedy). 

iv. 708 (Davies), 
iv. 714^ (Davies), 
iv. 697’^ (Davies), 
iv. 71 P (Davies), 
iv. 665'*' (Kennedy), 701% 
711% 714MDavies). 


Holy Place (in Taber- 
nacle) . 

in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod 
of Solomon . 
of Zernbbabel 
Furniture . 


Holy One of Israel 

Holy Sepulchre, Site of 
Holy Spirit . 
in OT- 

Progressive Teach- 
ing on 

Relation to Life of 
of God 

Terms ‘Spirit,’ 
‘Spirit of God,’ 

‘ Holy Spirit ’ . 

Work in Creation . 
in Intellectual 
Life 

in Messiah . 
in Prophetic In- 
spiration 

in Religions and 
Moral Life 
in Apocrypha and 
other Jewish 
Literature . 

Alexandrian Doc- 
trine . 

in the New Testament 
Baptism with the 
Holy Ghost 

Comes through the 
Glorification of 
the Son 

Given by laying 
on of hands 
Names . 
Personality . 
Relation to Christ 
Revival of Pro- 
phecy 

Spirit in Christ’s 
Baptism 
Conception . 
Ministry 

Relation to the 
Church . 
Gift to the 
Apostles . 
to the Church 
Results, tempor- 
ary and per- 
manent . 
Teaching of Christ 


iv. 655% 656^^ (A. R. S. 

Kennedy), 
iv. 708'*' (Davies), 
iv. 714^^ (Davies), 
iv. 697^ f. (Davies), 
iv. 71P (Davies), 
iv. 662^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 701% 709% 71P 
714^ (Davies), 
ii. 204’’ (Davidson), 398* 
(Skinner), 
ii. 589” (Conder). 
ii. 402” (Swete). 


ii. 404^. 
ii. 404% 


ii. 402% 
ii. 403% 

ii. 403». 
ii. 403”. 

ii. 403*' ; iv. 114” ff. (David- 
son). 

ii. 403% 


ii. 404”; Ext. 308‘ 
(Scott). 

ii. 404”. 
ii. 405*' ff. 

i. 244*' (Plummer); Ext 
309” (Scott). 


Ext. 312” (Scott), 
iii. 85'^. 

ii. 405% [See Ghost]. 

ii. 408% 411% 

ii. 405”, 309** ff. (Scott). 

■ ii. 405”, 309*^ (Scott). 

ii. 405% 309” (Scott), 
ii. 405% 309*^ (Scott), 
ii. 406”. 

ii. 406”. 

ii. 407% 
ii. 407% 


ii 407”; Ext. 314” (Scott) 
ii 408^1; Ext. 31P ff 
(Scott). 
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Holy Spirit — 

Teaching of Christ 
in Baptismal 

Formula . . ii. 408^; Ext. 313^ (Scott), 

in Fourth Gospel ii. 408% 688^ (Strong), 
724^ (Eeynolds); Ext. 
31 Pf. (Scott). 

in the Synoptics , ii 408® j Ext. 311® (Scott). 
Teaching of the 

Apostles . ii. 409% 214^ (Sanday) j 
Ext. SWff. (Scott). 

in Acts and Cath- 
olic Epp. . ii. 409® ; Ext. 315® 

(Scott). 

in Apocalypse . ii. 410% 692® (Strong), 

in Johannine 

Theology . ii. 688^ (Strong), 732® 

(Salmond). 

in Pauline Epp, . ii. 409®; iii. 725® f. (Find- 
lay) ; Ext. 316® if. 
(Scott). 

in Petrine Epp. . iii. 793% 797® (Chase). 
Summary of Biblical 
Doctrine . . ii. 410% 

Work of the Spirit , ii. 407*’ff., 411®; iii. 725^ 

(Findlay) ; Ext. 313® 

(Scott). 


Homam • • 

• 

ii. 348*’ [Hemam]. 

Homer . • • 

• 

iv. 910*’ ff. (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

Homicide • 


i. 52^ (Poucher). 

Honest, Honesty 

* 

ii. 411** (Hastings). 

Honey . 


i. 264® (Post); ii. 37*» 
(Macalister). [See 
Dibs]. 

Hoods . 


ii. 412®, 

Hook . 


ii. 412®. 

Hoopoe 


ii. 412% 

Hope . 


ii. 412** (Banks); i. 787*’ 
(Strong). 

Hophni 


ii. 413® (Stenning). 

Hophra 


ii. 413** (Crum) ; i. 663% 

Hor, Mount . 


ii. 414® (Hull). 

Horam 


ii. 415®. 

Horeb . 


iv. 537® (Rendel Harris). 

Horem . 


ii. 415®. 

Horesh. 


ii. 415®, 

Hor-haggidgad . 


ii. 415®. 

Hori 


ii. 415®. 

Horites 


ii. 415® (Beecher) ; i. 363*’ 
(Hull), 644** (Sayce). 

Hormah 


ii. 415*’ (Chapman). 

Horn . 


ii. 415*’ (Wortabet). 

Head-dress 


ii. 416® ; i. 627** (Mackie). 


Musical Instrument iii. 462® (Millar) ; iv. 815® 
[Trumpet]. 

in figurative language ii. 415*’ f. 

Homs of the Altar . ii. 416® (Wortabet) ; i. 77® 
(A. K. S. Kennedy) ; 
iv. 658® (Kennedy ), 710® 
(Davies) ; Ext. 620® 
(Kautzsch). 

Hornet , , « ii. 416® (Post); iii. 820® 

(Griffith). 

. . ii 416% 


Horonite 

ii. 416% 

Horror, Horrible 

ii. 416*’ (Hastings). 

Horse .... 

ii. 417® (Post). 

Sacred 

iv. 830® (Peake); Ext. 
US** (Ramsay). 

Horse Gate . 

ii. 593% 

Horseleech . 

ii. 418®. 

Horselitter . 

ii. 418®. 

Horseman-god 

Ext. 115** (Ramsay). 

Horticulture 

ii. 108® [Garden]. 

Horus .... 

Ext. 184** (Wiedemann). 

Hosah (person) . 

ii. 418% 125®. 

Hosah (place) 

ii. 418®. 

Hosannah . 

ii. 418® (Thayer). 

Hosea .... 

ii. 419** (Davidson). 

Life and Name 

ii. 419% 

Marriage . 

ii. 421®; Ext. 174*’ f. 
(Konig). 

Times 

ii. 420**. 

Hosea (Book) — 


Contents . 

ii. 421® (Davidson). 

Cultus . 

ii. 423®. 

God and Religion 

ii. 424**; Ext. 692® 
(Kautzsch). 

Internal Misrule . 

to 

03 

Israel, People of . 

ii. 424**. 

Unfaithfulness . 

ii. 422® ff. 

Politics, External 
Prophet’s Mar- 
riage in relation 

ii. 424®. 

to his Teaching 

ii. 421® ff ; Ext. 174** f. 
(KSnig). 

Integrity and Text . 

ii. 425®. 

Hosen .... 

ii. 425*’. 

Hoshaiah . 

ii. 425**. 

Hoshama . 

ii. 425% 137®. 

Hoshea 

ii. 425** (Whitehouse). 

Hospitality, Host 

ii. 427® (Ewing) ; Ext. 
375** (Buhl). 

Host .... 

ii. 429**. 

Host of Heaven . 

ii. 429** (Driver) ; i. 96** 
(Davidson); Ext. 636*’fi‘. 
(Kautzsch). 

as Celestial Beings . 

ii. 430®; iii. 138® f. 

as Stars . 

ii. 429**. 

Hosts, Lord of 

iii. 137** (Driver) ; i. 95** 
(Davidson) ; ii. 203** 
(Davidson); Ext. 
636** ff (Kautzsch). 

Hotham 

ii. 430% 131% 132®* % 

Hothir 

ii. 430% 124% 

Hough 

ii. 430% 

Hour .... 

iv. 766*’ (Abrahams) ; 
Ext. 475** (Ramsay). 

House .... 

ii. 431® (Warren). 

Bar, Bolt . 

ii. 434% 

Chambers 

ii. 433** f. 

Closet . 

ii. 433** ; i. 450® (Hastings). 

Door 

ii. 432% 434®. 

Hinge 

ii. 435®, 384** (Carslaw). 

Key . . . . 

ii. 435®, 836*’ (Carslaw). 

Leprosy . 

ii. 433** ; iii. 98** (Mac- 
alister). 

Lock 

ii. 434**, 836** (Carslaw). 

Porch • • 

ii 432** ; iv. 21® (Davies). 



Horonaim 
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House— 


Ibsam .... 

ii. 443*, 129*. 

Roof , « 

ii, 432^; iv. 31 P, 762^ 

Ibzan .... 

ii. 443*. 


(James Patrick). 

lehabod 

ii. 443". 

Window . 

ii. 435^ 

Iconium 

ii. 443^' (Ramsay). 

How, Howbeit, How 


Idalah .... 

ii. 445*. 

soever 

ii. 436*^ (Hastings). 

Idbash .... 

u. 445", 128". 

Hozai . 

ii 436^ 

Iddo .... 

ii. 445* (N. J. D. White), 

Huckster 

ii. 436'’. 


123" (Curtis). 

Hukkok . 

ii. 436". 

Idolatry 

ii. 445* (W. F. Paterson). 

Hukok 

ii. 436^ 

Heathenism in Israel 

ii. 445*^^. 

Hul . . . 

a. 436". 

Ancient Semitic 


Huldah 

ii 436"; Ext. 700" 

Religion . 

ii. 445"; Ext. 613" ff. 


(Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

Humility 

M. 436’=^ (Burrows) ; i 

Mosaism and Hea- 



786" (Strong). 

thenisni 

ii. 446*. 

Humtah 

ii. 437^ 

Prophets and Hea- 


Hungarian Versions 

Ext. 417" (Bebb). 

thenism 

ii. 446". 

Hunting 

ii. 437^ (Bennett). 

Reformations of 


Hupham 

ii. 438^^ [Huppim], 130^ 

Hezekiah and 


Huppah 

ii. 43S^ 123^ 

Josiah 

ii. 447", 448"; Ext. 699", 

Huppim 

ii. 438", 130"- ". 


700^ (Kautzsch). 

Hur . 

ii. 438^ (Stenning), 127^ 

Idolatrous Worship 



128" (Curtis). 

of Jehovah . 

ii. 447"; Ext. 641" fi 

Hurai . 

ii 379" [Hiddai], 132". 


(Kautzsch). 

Huram 

a. 438", 130". 

Idolatry in NT 

ii. 448'". 

Huri . 

ii. 438", 131". 

Terms 

ii. 445*. 

Husband 

i. 847^ 

Iduel (Ap.) . 

ii. 449*. 

Husbandry . 

a. 438". 

Idumsea, Idumaea 

[See Edom]. 

Hushah 

. ii. 439*", 128*. 

Ieddias(Ap.) 

ii. 449*. 

Hushai 

. ii. 439* (Stenning). 

lezer, lezrites 

i. 7^ [Abiezer], 129^ 

Husham 

. ii. 439*. 

Tfrit .... 

i. 590^ (Whitehouse). 

Husbathite . 

. ii. 439*. 

Igal .... 

ii. 449", 127% 132". 

Hushim 

a. 439", 130", 131"- ". 

Igdaliah 

ii. 449*. 

Husks . 

. ii. 439* (Post), 28* (Mac- 

Ignatius 

ii. 699^ (Reynolds) ; iii. 


alister). 


53Pff. (Stanton). 

Huzzab 

. ii. 439^ (Selbie). 

Ignorance . 

ii. 449* (Denney). 

Hyacinth . 

. ii. 526* (Hull); iv. 62P 

Ignorances . 

ii. 449^". 


(Flinders Petrie). 

lim .... 

ii. 522^" [lyim]. 

Hymna 

. ii. 439^ (Post). 

Ijon .... 

ii. 450*. 

Hydaspes (Ap.) . 

. ii. 440* (Hommel). 

Ikkesh 

ii. 450*, 133* 

Hygienic Laws . 

. iii. 332^^ (Macalister). 

Ilai .... 

ii. 450*, 132*. 

Hyksos 

. i. 72* (I, Taylor), 659^ 

Iliadun (Ap.) 

ii. 450*. 


(Cram) ; iii. 622* (Grif- 

Ill ... . 

ii. 450* (Hastings). 


fith). 

Illuminate, Illumination 

. ii. 450^" (Hastings). 

Hymenseus . 

. ii. 440* (Milligan) ; iv. 

Illumination of Bel 

i. 226* (Hommel). 


776* (Lock). 

Illyricum 

ii. 450^ (Ramsay). 

Hymn (in OT) . 

. iv. 36^ ff. (Selbie). 

Image, Imagery . 

ii. 451* (Hastings). 

(in NT) . 

. ii. 440^^ (Lock) ; iv. 943* 

Image in Christian 



(Adeney). 

Doctrine 

ii. 452* (Laidlaw). 

Hymns, Babylonia ■ 

. Ext. 563^ ff. (Jastrow). 

Christ the Image of 


Hyperbole . 

. Ext. 164* (Konig). 

the Father . 

ii. 452^ 

Hypocrite . 

. ii. 44P (Plummer). 

Man the Image of 


Hyrcanus (Ap.) , 

. ii. MP (H. A. White) ; 

God . 

ii. 452*; Ext. 715*" f. 


iii. 185^ (Fair weather). 

Images 

ii. 447'"f. (W. P. Pater- 


823* (Eaton). 


son); Ext. 627^ 64P 

Hyssop 

. ii. 442* (Post), 38* (Mac- 


(Kautzsch). 


alister). 

Imagine, Imagination 

ii. 453^ (Hastings). 



Imaicue (Ap.) 

ii. 454*. 

I AM ' . . . 

. ii. 199^ (Davidson), 

Imla . . 

ii. 454*. 

ladinus (Ap.) 

. ii. 443*. 

Immanuel . 

ii. 464* (Davidson) ; Ext. 

Ibhar . 

. ii. 443*, 126^ 


695* (Kautzsch). 

Ibleam 

. ii. 443*. 

Immer . . . 

ii. 466* ; i. 38* [Addan] ; 

Ibneiah 

. ii. 443* 136*. 


ii.l23^124^ 

Ibnijah 

. ii. 443* 136* 

Immortality in OT . 

i. 739^ 741* (Davidson) ; 

tbii 

. ii 443* 12fi*. 


Ext. 668* (Kautzsch). 
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Immortality in Job • 


in Psalms ■ « • 

in Apocryphal Litera- 
ture . 


Apocalypse of 
Baruch 
2 Esdras 

Ethiopic Enoch . 
Jubilees 
4 Maccabees . 
Psalms of Solomon 
Salathiel, Apoca- 
lypse of 

Slavonic Enoch . 
Wisdom 

in J osephus 
in NT . 

Imna . • . . 

Imnah . , . . 

Imnites 

Implead 

Importable . 

Importunity 

Impotent 

Imprisonment 

Imrah . , . . 

Imri . . . . 

In . . . . 

Incantations 


Incarnation , . . 

Old Testament, Wit- 
ness of 

Messianic Hope of 
Son of David 
Self-manifest- 
ing Jehovah 
Servant of the Lord 

New Testament 
Account of Christ 
Apostles’ Concep- 
tion of Christ . 
Birth, Supernatural 
God revealed in . 
Humanity . 
Lordship 

Messianic Claims . 
Significance of 
Work and Death 
Sinlessness . 
Sonship 

Tradition, Presup- 
posed 

Scripture Doctrine of 
Incarnation . 
Christ as Prophet, 
Priest, King 


L 739'^ f. (Davidson) ; ii. 
667^ (Davison) ; Ext. 
730^ (Kautzsch). 
iv. 159®- f. (Davison) ; Ext. 
728®- (Kautzsch). 

i. 742% 748^ (Charles); 
Ext. 29Pf. (Fair- 
weather). 

i. 746^ (Charles), 
iii. 116^ (G. C. Martin), 

i. 743% 744“* (Charles), 
i. 745*^ (Charles), 
i. 746^^ (Charles), 
i. 744** (Charles). 

i. 747** (Charles), 
i. 746®- (Charles). 

L 746** (Charles) ; Ext. 

291** (Fairweatlier). 

L 747** (Charles). 

i. 750**, 752®- (Salmond) ; 
iii. 118®- (G. C. Martin). 

ii. 456**, 132^ 

ii. 456% 131% 

ii. 456% 

ii. 456% 
ii. 456% 
ii. 456% 
ii. 456**. 

i. 525®^ (Poucher). 

ii. 457% 132®-. 
ii. 457®-, 129^ 

ii. 457®- (Hastings). 

i. 812^ (Whitehouse) ; iii. 
208** ff.; iv. 603** ff.; 
Ext. 551** ff. (Jastrow). 

ii. 458®* (Ottley). 

ii. 458** ff. 

ii. 459% 

ii. 459% 
ii. 459% 
ii. 458^ ff. 
ii. 459% 

ii. 462“ f. 
ii. 460% 
ii. 463’*, 465% 
ii. 459’*, 460% 
ii. 463®'. 
ii. 461% 464% 

ii. 463’*. 
ii. 460% 
ii. 463% 

ii. 464% 

ii. 464% 

ii.406“ff. 


Incarnation, Scripture 
Doctrine of — 

Cosmic Significance 
Crowning Disclosure 
of God 

Intended for Re- 
storation of Man 
Incense ... 


Incense, Altar of 


Incest • . 

Incontinency 
Incredulity . 
India . 
Indifferent . 
Indignities . 
Individualism 


Indite .... 
Infanticide . 

Infidel, Infidelity 
Infirmity 

Ingathering, Feast of . 

Inhabit . . 

Inheritance • • • 


in Ep. to Hebrews . 
Pauline use 
Iniquity 
Injurious 

Ink .... 
Inkhom 

Inn .... 

at Bethlehem . 

Inner Man . 
Innocents, Massacre of 
Inordinate . 
Inquisition . 

Insects .... 

as Food . 

Inspire, Inspiration 
and Revelation 
of Bible . 
of Prophets 


Instant . , 

Instrument . 
Intelligence . 
Intemperance 

Intend, Intent • 
Intercession 


ii. 465% 
ii. 465% 
ii. 465**. 

ii. 467“ (Selbie); i. 134** 
(Margoliouth) ; ii. 39** 
(E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 664** (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; i. 810** (Har- 
ford • Battersby) ; ii. 
332’* (B r u c e), 467** 

(Selbie) ; iv. 495% 

i. 521** (Poucher). 

ii. 468**. 
ii. 468**. 

ii. 468’* (H. A. White), 
ii. 469“ (Hastings), 
i. 525’*. 

i. 738** ff. (Davidson), 742“ 
(Charles) ; Ext. 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 469** (Hastings). 

i. 522“. 

ii. 470“. 

iii. 322’*, 328’* (Macalister). 
[See Tabernacles, Feast 

of]. 

ii. 470** (Hastings), 
ii. 470** (A. Martin), 341* 
(Bennett) ; iv. 720** 
(Massie). 
ii. 472% 
ii. 472**. 

iv. 529% 532“ (Bernard), 
ii. 473% 

ii. 473“ (Selbie) ; iv. 948* 
(Kenyon), 
ii. 473% 

ii. 473** (Ewing) ; Ext. 375* 
(Buhl), 393“ (Ramsay), 
ii. 474’* ; i. 281“ (Conder) ; 

iii. 234“ (Massie). 
ii. 475“ (Laidlaw). 
ii. SS?** (Headlam). 
ii. 475% 

ii. 475’*. 

iii. 492“ (Post). 

ii. 37** (Macalister). 
ii. 475’* (Hastings). 

Ext. 324“ (Garvie). 

i. 296“ ff. (Stewart). 

ii. 403“ (S w e t e) ; iv. 
1 14** ff', (Davidson); Ext, 
672’’ff. (Kautzsch). 

ii. 476“ (Hastings), 
ii. 476% 
ii. 476% 

i. 629“ (Beecher). [See 
Temperance]. 

ii. 476** (Hastings). 

iv. 39“- *>, 40“- **, 41% 42 % 
43“ (E. R, Bernard). 
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Intermeddle 
Intermediate State in 

NT . . . 

in Pauline Epp. 

in Apocryphal Writ- 
ings • • • 


Interpretation . 0 

Intreat, Entreat • • 

Inward . . . 

Inwards, Inward Parts 

loh ^ 

Iplideiah 
Iphtah 
Iphtah-el 
Ir . . . 

Ira 0 . . 

Irad • ; 

Iram • 

Irenaeus 

Ir-ha-heres , 

Iri . . . 

Irijah . 

Ir-nahash , 

Iron (city) . 

Iron 


Iron Bedstead . . 

Iron Tool forbidden . 
Irony .... 
Irpeel .... 
Irrigation . 
Ir-shemesh . 

Iru .... 
Isaac .... 
Name 

Narrative, Sources of 
Sacrifice . 

Isaiah .... 

Name and History . 
Keligious Eeformer . 

Statesmanship . 
Isaiah, Book of — 
Contents and Struc- 
ture 

Criticism, History of 
Messianic Prophecy . 

Prophecies not Isai- 
anic . . 

Style 0 0 . 


u. 477 ^ 

i. 752'‘ (Salmond), 
i. 756'’' (Salmond) ; iii 
729‘‘'f. (Eindlay). 

i. 742^ 745% 746% 747»-'’ 
(Charles) ; Ext. 304^ 
(Fairweather). 

ii. 477» (Selbie). 
ii. 478^ 

ii. 478®* (Hastings), 
ii. 479*^ (Laidlaw), 478^ 
(Hastings), 
ii. 479^ 
ii. 479% 13P. 
ii. 479^ 
ii. 

ii. 479% 

ii. 479^ (Stenning), 132^* ^ 
(Curtis), 
ii. 479% 
ii. 479% 

ii. 682* (Strong), 695* 
(Reynolds), 
ii. 479^ (Driver), 
ii. 479^^ [Ir], 130% 
ii. 481*. 

ii. 481% 128% ' 

ii. 481% 

iL 481^ (James Patrick), 
482^ (Petrie); i. 135* 
(Margoliouth), 315* 
(Hull); iii. 375^ 
(Hull). 

ii 482* (Patrick) ; iii. 

590* (Redpath). 
iv. 833* (Peake). 

Ext. 164*(K6nig). 
ii. 482% 

ii. 482^ (Bennett). 

i. 283'^ [Beth - shemesh] ; 
ii. 351* [Heres].. 

ii. 483% 128% 
ii. 48.3* (Ryle), 
ii. 485*. 

ii. 484*. 

ii.484^f.; i. 15% 

ii. 485^ (G. A. Smith); 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 485^. 

ii. 49 P; Ext. 692^ 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 490* f. 


ii. 486^; Ext. 692^ fi: 

(Kautzsch). 
ii. 487*. 

ii. 488% 491^; Ext. 696^ 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 492^; Ext. 705^1 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 166* (Konig). 


Isaiah, Book of— 
Symbolic actions 
Theology . 

Doctrine of God . 

of Grace . 
Eschatology . 

Jerusalem inviol- 
able . « • 

Chs. 36-39 

Clis. 40-66 . • 

Date and Structure 
Theology 
Doctrine of God 

Righteousness . 

Servant of the 
Lord 

Isaiah, Ascension of . 

Contents , 
Firmament and 
Seven Heavens . 
Name ‘Beloved’ . 
Criticism . 
Documents and Edi- 
tions . . . 

Patristic references . 
Iscah .... 

Iscariot, Judas . 

Call to the Apostolate 

Death 

Name • 

Reception of the 
Eucharist 

Treachery, cause of . 
in Tradition and 
Art . 
Isdael(Ap,). 

Ishbaal 

Ishhah .... 
Ishhak .... 
Ishbi-benob . 
Ishbosheth , 

Ishod .... 
Ishi .... 

Ishma . 

Ishmael 

Princes descendi^d 

from 

Ishmaelites . . . 

Ishmaiah 

Islimerai 

Ishpah . . . . 

Ishpan . 

Ishsechel • . 


Ext. 174** ^ (Konig). 
ii. 489* if. 

ii. 491% 397^ f. (Skinner); 

Ext. 682’^f. (Kautzsch). 
ii. 491% 

ii. 49P; i. 735^ ff. (David- 
son). 

ii. 489^ f . ; Ext. 693* 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 492*. 

ii. 493*; Ext. 705‘» 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 493*. 
ii. 495^^-497'^. 

ii. 496% 497^; Ext. 706* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 496% 497^ iv. 275% 
279* (Skinner). 

ii. 496^ ff. [See Servant 
of the Lord]. 

ii. 499* (Armitage Robin- 
son), 
ii. 499*. 

ii. 501*. 
ii. 501*. 
ii. 500% 

ii. 499% 
ii. 500*. 

ii. 501^; iv. 403^ note 
(Driver). 

ii. 796* (Plummer), 
ii. 796% 
ii. 797'’ f. 
ii. 796% 

ii. 797% 
ii. 796% 

ii. 798% 
ii. 501% 

ii. 501'’ [Ishbosheth]. 
ii. 501% 129*. 
ii. 501% 
ii. 501% 

ii. SOP (Selbie). 
ii. 502'*, 129% 
ii. m\ 122% 126*, 129* 
130*. 

ii. 502'’, 128*. 
ii. 502'’ (Driver), 505* (H. 
A. White). 

ii. 503% 

ii. 504* (Driver); Ext 74* 
(Jastrow). 
ii.505M32*. 
ii. 605% 131* 
ii. 505% 131*. 
ii. 505% 131*. 

ii 505'’ (H. A. WhiteX 
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Islitar . • • • 

i. leSMDriver), 215S 

Israel, Eeligion of. 



221'>(Hommel);iv.l81'’ 

Pre-Mosaic — 



(Bennett); Ext. 
540»ff., 575“ ff. (Jas- 

Mazzebdk and 
’dsMrdh . 

Ext. 620». 


trow). 

Priesthood 

Ext. 621‘ ; iv. 68” (Pater- 

Ishvah • • • • 

ii. 506“, ISl**. 


son). 

Ishvi .... 

ii. 506“, ISl*-. 

Sacrifice • 

Ext. 618® ff. [See Sacri- 

Isidore of Peliisitim 

Ext. 512’^ (Turner). 


fice]. 

Isis .... 

Ext. (Kamsay), 194“ 

Jahwism as founded 



(Wiedemann). 

by Moses . 

Ext. 624®ff. ; ii.446® (Pater- 

Island, Isle . 

ii. SOB**- (T. Nicol). 


son), 509” (Barnes); 

Ismachiah . 

ii. 506“ 125“ 


iii. 446” (Bennett). 

Ismael { Ap. ) 

ii. 506“ 

Characteristics 

Ext. 732“ ff. 

Ismaerus (Ap.) . 

in 506“. 

Decalogue . 

Ext. 633“; ii 509“ 

Ismi-dagan . 

i. m\ 


(Barnes). [See Deca- 

Israel, History of 

ii. 506’’ (Barnes). 


logue]. 

Commerce 

iv. 802’’ ff. (Bennett). 

Festivals 

Ext. 633“ 

Government 

ii. 250’’ (Thatcher). 

Idea of God . 

Ext. 625“, 627“, 632“. 

History . 

ii. 508’’ ff. (Barnes). 


[See God]. 

Chronology , 

i. 397“ (Curtia). 

Images . 

Ext. 627” f. [See Images]. 

Conq[nest of Canaan 

ii. 509“ 

Name Jakweh 

Ext. 625”. [SeeJahweh]. 

David and Solomon 

ii. 511». 

Origin, Kenite Ily- 


Exile and Eetum , 

ii. 514». 

pothesis of . 

Ext. 626“. 

Exodus . 

ii. 509^. 

Priesthood . 

Ext. 633“. [See Priest]. 

Fall of Judah . 

ii 513“ 

Pre - prophetic Ee- 


Greek Period 

ii. 515“ 260“ ff. (Cony- 

ligion in Ca- 



heare). 

naan . 

Ext. 634“ ff. ; ii 808“ 

HundredY ears’ War 
with Aram 

ii. 511“. 

Anthropology and 

(Barnes), 816® (Kfinig). 

Kingdom 

ii. 510“, 516“ (Wooda). 

Theory of the 


Origins of Israel . 

ii. 508“ 

Universe . 

Ext. 665“ ffi 

Sources of History 

ii. 508^ 

Cultus and Manners Ext. 661® 

under Assyria 

ii. 512^ 

Festivals . 

Ext. 662®. 

under Egypt 

ii. 509®'? i. 398’* (Curtis), 

High Places 

Ext. 661“. 


665^ (Crum); Ext. 79» 

Oracles 

Ext. 662“ 


(Jastrow). 

Sacrifice . 

Ext. 661». 

Language 

i. 70” ff. (I. Taylor); Ext. 

Idea of God . 

Ext. 635“ ff. ; ii 201“ 

Land 

47*^ (Buhl), 
ii. 507^ 

Henotheisni 

(Davidson). 

Ext. 635“ 

Name 

ii. 506”. 

Images 

Ext. 641“ 

National Character- 


Name 

Ext. 636”. 

istics 

ii. 507^ 

Kelation to Israel 

Ext. 635“. 

Political and Social 


Organs of Jahwism 

Ext. 648* 

Conditions in NT 
times 

Ext. 48*‘ff. (Buhl). 

Judges and 
Kings 

Ext. 659“ f. 

Keligion . 

[See Israel, Eeligion of]. 

Nazirites . 

Ext. 657“ ff. 

Israel, Kingdom . 

ii. 516” (Woods), 510” 

Priests 

Ext. 648“ ff. 


(Barnes). 

Prophets . 

Ext. 650“ ff. 

Israel, Eeligion of 

Ext. 612^ (Kautzsch). 

Eechabites 

Ext. 659®. 

Pre-Mosaic 

Ext. 613^ ff.; ii. 445” 

Sources . 

Ext. 634“ 

Animism and An- 

(Paterson). 

Syncretism with 
Baalism 

Ext. 644” ff. 

cestor Worship . 

Ext. 614^ [See Animism, 

Pre-Exilic Writing 



Ancestor Worship]. 

Prophets . 

Ext. 671“ ffi ; ii 512“ 

Moral Conditions . 

Ext. 623”. 

(Barnes). 

Polytheism . 

Ext. 616”ff. 

External Develop- 

Sacred Springs, 


ment of Eeligion 

Ext. 697“. 

Stones, Trees . 

Ext. 616^ 

Message, Contents 


Totemism 

Ext.eiS®*. [See Totemism]. 

of . 

Ext. 678“ ffi [See Pro. 

Worship and Kites Ext. 618*^11*. 


phets]. 

Circumcision and 


Idea of God 

Ext. 678“ ff. 

Blood Beveige 

Ext. 622*^; L 443® (Mae- 

God’s Kelation 



alister) ; ii 223” f. 

to Israel. 

Ext. 684“ ff. 

Festivak . 

(Kennedy). 

Ext 621“ a 

Prophetic Atti- 
tude to Israel . 

Ext. 691* ff. 
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Israel, Eeligion of, 


Itala Version 

. iii. 47^ ff (H. A. A. Ken- 

Pre-Exilic— 



nedy). 

Message, Forms of 

Ext. 676'>ff. 

Italian Band • 

a i 204^ (Barnes) ; ii, 825* 

Messianic Prophecy Ext. 694^11*.; iv. 121**ff. 


(Headlam). 


(Davidson). 

Italian Versions . 

. Ext. 406“ (Bebb). 

Kame and Chai’ac- 


Italy . 

. ii. 519“ (Prichard). 

teristics of Writ- 


Itch 

. iii. 329“ (Macalister). 

ing Prophets . 

Ext. VSS” s iv. 108% 113“ 

Iterate . 

. ii. 519“. 


(Davidson). 

Ithai . 

. ii. 519% 132“ 

Kevelation, Forms 


Ithamar 

. ii. 519“ (AUen) ; i 6^* (N. 

of . . . 

Ext. 675“ ff. 


J. D. White) ; ii. 123* 

Sources . 

Ext. 671“ ff. 


(Curtis) ; iv, 89^ (Ban- 

Exilic and Post- 



dissin). 

Exilic Period . 

Ext, TOS^^fi*. ; ii. 513’‘ 

Ithiel . 

. ii. 519“, 131“. 


(Barnes) ; iii. 821“’ ff. 

Ithlah . 

. ii. 519“. 


(Eaton). 

Ithmah 

. ii. 519“, 132“. 

Cultus . 

Ext. 710“. 

Ithman 

. ii. 519“. 

Daniel, Book of . 

Ext. 714*. 

Ithra . 

. ii. 519“. 

Deutero-Isaiah 

Ext. 705'“. 

Ithran . 

. ii. 519“, 132*. 

Eschatology . 

Ext. 710“. 

Ithream 

. ii. 619“, 126“ 

Ezekiel . 

Ext. 701“ 

Ithrite . 

. ii. 519“, 127“. 

Idea of God and 


Its 

. ii. 519^ (Hastings). 

Ethics 

Ext. 709“. 

Ittai . 

. ii. 520^ (N. J. D. White), 

Sources . . 

Ext. 708^ 


132“ (Curtis). 

Priests’ Code . • 

Ext. 715^ [See Priests’ 

Itursea . 

. ii. 521“ (G. A. Smith). 


Code]. 

Ivory . 

. ii. 522“ (Post). 

Ceremonial Law . 

Ext. 716“ ff. 

Ivvah , 

. ii. 522“ (Selbie); iv. 689’* 

Idea of God . 

Ext. 715“. 


note (Pinches). 

Israel’s Eelation to 


Ivy . . . 

. ii. 522“. 

God . 

Ext. 702*. 

lye-abarim . 

ii. 522*^. 

Priests and Levites 

Ext. 718“. 

lyim . 

. ii. 522“. 

Sacrifice 

Ext. 720». 

lyyar . 

. iv. 765“ (Abrahams). 

Sources . 

Ext. 715“. 

Izhar . 

. ii. 522“, 123“ 124“, 128*. 

Theocracy 

Ext. 716“. 

Izliah . 

. ii. 522“, 131*. 

Psalms and Lamenta- 


Izrahiah 

. ii. 522“, 129“. 

tions . 

Ext. 72.3“. 

Izrahites 

. ii. 522“. 

Anthropology 

Ext. 725“. 

Izri 

. ii. 522“ 

Character of Ee- 


Izziah . 

. ii. 522“ 

ligion . 

Ext. 725“ 



Ethics . 

Ext. 726“ 

J (Jahwistic Docn- 

Idea of God . 

Ext. 724“. [See Psalms]. 

ment) . 

. ii. 371“ ff. (Woods). 

Immortality . 

Ext. 728“. 

Characteristics . 

. ii. 372“ 

Messianic Hope . 

Ext. 727*. 

Date and Origin 

. ii. 373“. 

Eetribution, Doc- 


Language . 

. ii. 373“ 

trine of 

Ext. 726“. 

in Exodus . 

. ii. 806*^ ff (Harford- 

Theocracy 

Ext. 725“. 


Battersby). 

Wisdom Literature . 

Ext. 728*. 

in Genesis 

, ii. 144^ (Byle). 

Ecclesiastes . 

Ext. 731*. 

in Joshua. 

. ii. 781“ ff. (Smith). 

Job 

Ext. 729“. 

in Judges . 

. iL 811“f. (Konig). 

Angeloiogy 

Ext. 730*. 

Jaakan 

. i. 265“ [Beeroth - bene 

Immortality 

Ext. 730*. 


Jaakan]. 

Suftering, Pro- 


Jaakobah . 

. ii. 523“, 122^ 

blem of . 

Ext. 730“ 

Jaala . . . 

. ii. 523“, 134“. 

Proverbs 

Ext. 728“. 

Jaar 

. ii. 523“ (Davison). 

in HT Times . 

Ext. 52“ ff. (Buhl). [See 

Jaare-oregim 

. ii. 523“ (Stenning) ; Ext, 


Idolatry, Judaism, 


252^ (Lupton). 


Sacrifice, Worship]. 

Jaareshiah . 

. ii. 523“, 131*. 

Israelite 

iii. 488“ [Nathanael]. 

Jaasiel. 

. ii. 523“, 132“. 

Issachar . 

ii. 518“ (Peake), 129“ 

Jaasu . 

. ii. 523^ 


(Curtis). 

Jaazaniah • 

, ii. 523 (Burney). 

Isshiah . . . . 

ii. 518“ 124“, 125% 129“, 

Jaaziah 

. ii. 523“, 125*. 


132“ 

Jaaziel 

. ii. 523“, 125“ 

Isshijah 

ii. 518“. 

Jabal . 

. ii. 523“. 

Issue . , . , 

iii. 330“. 

Jabbok 

. ii. 523'' (Chapman). 

Istalcurus (Ap.) • 

ii. 618“. 

J abesh . » • 

. ii. 524“. 
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Jashub . » • 

ii. 551^ 129^ 

Jehoiakim . 

ii. 558* (N. J. D. AVhite), 

Jashubi-lehem • • 

ii. 65P, 125^ 


126b, 127* (Cnitis). 

Jason (Ap.) . • • 

ii. 55P (H. A. White); 

Jehoiarib 

ii. 559* (N. J. D. White), 


iii. 822^ (Eaton) ; Ext. 


123 b (Curtis). 


94®* (Sehiirer). 

Jehonadab . 

ii. 559 b (Burney). 

Jason (NT) . 

ii. 552®- (Headlam). 

Jehonathan . 

ii. 559 b, 125 b. 

Jasper .... 

iv. eiQ^-ff. (Flinders 

Jehoram 

ii. 559 b (N. J. D. White), 


Petrie). 


125 b (Curtis) ; iii. 325® 

Jasnbus (Ap.) 

ii. 652t>. 


(Macalister). 

Jathan (Ap.) 

ii. 552^ 

Jehoshabeath 

ii. 562b [Jehosheba]. 

Jathniel 

ii. 552^ 124^ 

Jehoshaphat 

ii. 561* (N. J. D. White), 

Jattir .... 

ii. 552^ 


126b, 127*, 132b (Curtis). 

Jaulin .... 

ii. 15P (Hull). [See 

Jelioshaphat, Valley of 

ii. 561b (iVarren), 838b 


Haur^n]. 


(J. H. Kennedy). 

Javan (person) 

ii. 552^ (Sayce). 

Jehosheba . 

ii. 562b. 

Javan (place) 

ii. 552^® (Margoliouth). 

Jehoshua, Jelioshiiah . 

ii. 562b. 

Javelin 

iv. 609^ (Barnes) ; ii. Sdl’* 

Jehovah 

ii. 199 b (Davidson) ; Ext. 


note (Williams). 


625 b (Kautzseh). [See 

Jawbone 

iii. 94^ (Cooke) ; iv. 381* 


Jahweh]. 


(Budde), 

Jehovah-jireh 

ii. 563* (Driver). 

Jazer .... 

ii. 553* (Merrill). 

Jehovah-nissi 

ii. 563b (Selbie). 

Jaziz .... 

ii. 553^, 133*. 

Jehovah-slialom . 

ii. 563b. 

JE . . . . 

ii, 371* (Woods). [See 

Jehovah-shammah 

ii. 563b. 


J and E]. 

Jehovah-tsidkenu 

ii. 563b (Woods). 

Jealousy 

ii. 553^ (Banks). 

Jehozabad . 

ii. 563b, 124 b, 133*. 

Ordeal , 

iii. 325^^ (Macalister), 273*^ 

Jehozadak . 

ii. 564*, 123*- b. 


(W. P. Paterson). 

Jehu .... 

ii. 564* 122b, 126 *, 132*. 

Jearini, Mount . , 

ii. 554*. 

Jehu (king) . 

ii. 564* (Wliitehouse). 

Jeatlierai . . • 

ii. 554*, 123*. 

on Black Obelisk 

i. 184b (Hommel). 

Jeberechiah . . . 

ii. 554*. 

Jehubbah . 

ii. 566b, 132a, 

Jebus, Jebusi, Jebusite 

ii. 554* (Driver), 814^ 

Jehucal 

ii. 566b. 


(Konig). 

Jehud .... 

ii. 566b. 

Jeehiliali 

ii. 555*. 

J ehudi .... 

ii. 566b. 

Jechonias (Ap.) . 

ii. 555*. 

Jelmdijah . 

ii. 285* [Hajehudijah], 

Jecoliah 

ii. 555*, 127*. 

Jehuel . . . . 

ii. 566b 125 b, 

Jeconiah 

ii. 557* [Jehoiachin], 126^, 

Jeiel .... 

ii. 566b, i22b^ 125b 131% 


127*. 


132b. 

Jeconias (Ap.) 

ii. 555* 

Jekabzeel . 

ii. 830* [Kabzeel]. 

Jedaiah 

ii. 555*, 122^ 123^ 

Jekameam . 

ii. 566b, 124 b 

Jeddu(Ap.). 

ii. 555*. 

Jekamiah . 

ii. 566b, 126% 127*. 

Jedeus(Ap.) 

ii. 555*. 

Jekuthiel 

ii. 566b, 129 a, 

Jediael. 

ii. 555*, 124M30»•^ 132*- »>. 

Jemimah 

ii. 566b 

Jedidah 

ii. 555*, 127*. 

Jemnaan (Ap.) . 

ii. 524 b. 

Jedidiah 

ii. 555*; iv. 559’^ (Flint). 

Jemuel 

ii. 566b, 122b. 

Jeduthun 

ii. 555* (Selbie), 125* 

Jeopard, Jeopardy 

ii. 566b (Hastings). 

Jeeli (Ap.) . 

(Curtis). 

Jephthah 

h. 567* (Cooke). 

ii. 555^ 

Jephunneh . 

ii. 568*, 128% 132*. 

Jeelus(Ap.). 

ii. 555^ 

Jerah .... 

ii. 568* (Margoliouth). 

Jegar-sabadutha . 

ii. 555b. 

Jerahmeel . 

ii. 568b (Stenning), 125% 

Jehallelel 

ii. 555b, 129*. 


126* (Curtis). 

Jehdeiah 

ii. 555 b, 124*. 

Jerahmeel, Chronicles of i. 267b (Marshall). 

Jebezkel 

ii. 556b, 123 b. 

Jerechu (Ap.) 

ii. 568'’. 

Jeliiah . 

ii. 555 b, 125 b. 

Jered . . 

ii 568^ 129*. 

JeMel . 

ii. 555 b, 123*, 125b fer 127 a. 

Jeremai 

ii. mK 

Jebieli . 

ii. 556*. 

Jeremiah 

ii. 568'’ (Moss). 

Jebizkiah . 

ii. 556*. 

Jeremiah (Prophet) 

ii. 56S* (Davidson). 

Jehoaddah . 

ii. 556*, 550* [JarahJ. 

Authorship of Lam- 


Jehoaddan . 

ii. 556*, 127*. 

entations wrongly 


Jelioabaz . 

ii. 556* (N, J. D. White), 

attributed to him . 

iii. 22“- '■ (Selbie). 

Jehoash, Joash . 

126b, 127* (Curtis). 

Call . . . . 

ii. 569'’. 

ii. 556* (N. J. D. White). 

Life and times . 

ii 569*fl’. ; Ext. 701‘ 

Jebohanan , 
Jehoiachiii . 

ii. 557* 124 b 

ii. 557* (K J. D. White). 

Piety . . . 

(Eautzsch). 
ii. 577'’. 

Jehoiadft . , 

. li.558*(N. J. D. White), 

Jeremiah, Book of 

ii. 51V‘ (Davidson). 


132* (Curtis). 

Contents of the Boll 

ii. 672*. . 
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J eremiah, Book of — 
Language . 

Literary Style . 
Priesthood in . 
Prophecies under 
Jehoiakim . 
under Josiah . 
under Zedekiah . 
Pedaction of the 
Book 

Relation to Obadiah 
Religious Teaching . 

Doctrine of God . 
Future of Israel . 
Messiah 
Priesthood . 

Sin 

Symbolical Actions 
in . 

Text, Armenian 
Hebrew and Greek 
Comparative 
Value 

Original Place of 
chs. 46 ff. 
Jeremias (Ap.) . 

Jeremiel (Ap.) 
Jeremoth 

Jeremy 

Jeremy, Epistle of 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Text and VSS . 
Jeriah . . . . 

Jeribai . . . . 

J ericho 

Fall of . . . 

J eriel .... 
Jerijah. 

Jerimoth 

Jerioth 

Jeroboam 

Jeroham 

Jerome 


Jerubbaal . 

Jerubbesheth 

Jeruel . 

Jerusalem , 

Gates' , , ' . 

History . 

Siege by Romans . 


ii. 576^^ ; iii. 32* (Mar- 
goliouth). 

ii. 575^ ; Ext. 167’^(Kbnig). 
iv. 77^ (Baudissin). 

ii. 572^ 
ii. 572^ 
ii. 573*. 

ii. 575* 

iii. 578’^ (Selbie). 

ii. 576^; Ext. 693^ 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 577*. 
ii. 577^ 

Ext. 696** (Kautzsch). 

iv. 77** (Baudissin). 
ii. 576**, 

Ext, 174*- ** (K6nig), 677** 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 152* (Conybeare). 

ii. 573**. 

ii. 574* 

ii. 574*>. 
ii. 578*. 
ii. 578* 

ii. 578^ 124^ 125% 126% 
130% 131*. 
ii. 578**. 

ii. 578** (Marshall), 
ii. 578**. 
ii. 579*. 
ii. 579*. 
ii. 579% 124% 
ii. 579% 132% 
ii. 579** (Bliss), 
ii. 579% 782% 787* 

(Smith), 
ii. 582% 129*. 
ii. 579** [Jeriah]. 
ii. 582% 125% 126% 130% 
132*. 

ii. 582*, 127% 

ii. 582* (Cooke); i. 56* 
(N. J. D. White), 
ii. 583% 124* 131% 

132* 

i. 121** (Porter) ; iv. 873* 
(H. A. White); Ext. 
339* (Menzies), 494* ff. 
(Turner). 

ii. 583**; Ext. 646* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 583**; Ext. 646** 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 583**; Ext. 663** note 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 584* (Conder). 
ii. 590% 593*- % 
ii. 586* ff 
ii 588% 


Jerusalem — 
Inscriptions 
Markets . 

Modern J erusalem . 
Names 

Sacred Sites and Ec- 
clesiastical Build- 
ings 

Site .... 
in Benjamin or 
Judah 


Springs and Pools 

Strategic Import 
ance 

Temple Enclosure 
Tombs 
Topography 
Akra 

Antonia 

Calvary . 

City of David 
En-rogel 
Gihon . 

Hezekiah’s Aque 
duct . 

Ophel . 

Sakhrah 

Solomon’s Palace 
Zion 

of Greek Age 
under Herod . 
Jerusha 
Jeshaiah 
Jeshanah 
Jesharelah . 
Jeshebeab . 

Jesher . 

Jeshimon 
Jeshishai 
Jeshohaiah . 

Jeshua (person) . 
Jeshua (place) 
Jeshurun 
Jesias (Ap.) . 

Jesimiel 
Jesse , 

Jesus . 

Jesus Christ 

Agony, omitted h 
St. John . 
Scene . 

Ascension . 


ii. 597*-% 
ii. 596% 
ii. 600% 

ii. 584% 554* (Driver) ; iii. 
335** (Sayce). 


ii. 589** ff. 
ii. 584**. 

ii. 586*; i. 272** (Peake); 
ii. 386** (Warren), 554** 
(Driver). 

ii. 585% 597% 591*», 62** 
(Hull). 

iv. 893* (Barnes), 
ii. 598* ff. 
ii. 592% 597% 

H. 591* ff. 

ii. 591% 594»* % [See 
Acra]. 

ii. 594*, 599*. (See An- 
tonia]. 

ii. 596*. [See Calvary], 
ii. 591*f. 

ii. 592*;i.711**(Stenning). 
ii. 592% 174% 

ii. 592% 597% 377* (M^Cly- 
mont); iv. 515** (Wilson), 
ii. 591** f.; iii. 626* (War- 
ren). 

ii. 589% 590% 599% 
ii. 592% 

ii. 591% 554* (Driver) ; iv. 

982** (Wilson), 
ii. 594*. 
ii. 594*. 
ii. 601% 127% 
ii. 601*, 125% 127% 131% 
ii. 601*. 

i. 164* [Asharelah]. 

ii. 601% 123% 
ii. 601% 127% 

ii. 601* (Chapman), 
ii. 601% 131% 
ii. 602*, 122**. 
ii. 602% 123** 125% 

ii. 602*. 

ii. 602* (Selbie). 
ii. 602*». 
ii. 602% 122% 
ii. 602** (N. J. D. White), 
126** (Curtis), 
ii. 603% 

ii. 603* (Sanday). [See 
Christology]. 

ii. 712** (Reynolds). 

iii. 618** (Warren). [See 
Gethsemane]. 

ii. 642* ff*. ; i. 161* (Denney); 
m. 619* (Warren). 
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Jesus Christ — 
Atonement 


Baptism • 


Date 

Dove . 
Birth, Date of . 
in a Cave 


in an Inn 
of a Virgin , 


Bloody Sweat , 

Cali of the Twelve . 
Chronology of Life . 

of Last Week 
Cleansing of the 


Coequal with God . 
Consciousness . 


Death , 
Darkness at . 
Date 

Day and Hour 


Manner , 

Physical cause 
Prophecies of 
Propitiatory Sacri- 
fice 


Education. 

Environ m ent and 

contemporary Re- 
ligious Thought . 

Founder of Church , 
Fulfilment of OT 
Revelation , 

Genealogy ♦ , 

God revealed in 


ii 649^ 653»; i 
(Murray), 474M. (Kil- 
patrick); iii. 723^ 
(Findlay) ; iv. 200®- ff. 
(Adams Brown), 343^ 
346®- (W. P. Paterson), 
ii. 610«'ff., 406®' (Swete), 
765^('Warren) ; iv. 572"*-; 
Ext. 309^ (Scott). 

i. 405°- ff. (Turner); Ext. 
481’’ (Ramsay). 

ii. 406*^ (Swete). 

i. (Turner). 

i. 281°' (Conder) ; iii. 234” 
(Massie), 288“' (Mayor) ; 
Ext.429”,430”(Tasker). 

iii. 234® (Massie). [See 
Inn], 

ii. 643”f.,646”f.; i. 324”ff. 
(Mayor); ii. 405” 
(Swete), 456® (David- 
son), 460® (Ottley). 

iii. 330® (Macalister). 
ii. 614®. 

i. 403” ff. (Turner). 

ii. 633”; i. 410® ff. (Turner). 

ii. 613®, 245® (Stanton). 


(Swete), 460® (Ottley); 
Ext. 309® (Scott), 
ii. 624®, 648”, 214®. [See 
Trinity]. 

ii. 723® (Reynolds), 849®, 
851®*” (Orr); iv. 574”; 
Ext. 290®(Fairweather). 

iii. 723” (Findlay) ; iv. 
367” (Adams Brown). 

i. 413® (Turner), 569” 
(Purves). 

i. 410® ff. (Turner). 

ii. 633”f.; i. 410” (Turner); 
ii. 711® (Reynolds) ; iv. 
64® (Purves) ; Ext. 477” 
(Ramsay). 

[See Cross]. 

iii. 326® (Macalister). 
ii. 631®. 

ii. 631”, 638®, 723” (Find- 
lay) ; iv. 132® (Driver), 
343” (W. P, Paterson). 
i650”(A.R. S. Kennedy). 


ii. 604” ff. [See NT 
Times]. 
ii 635®. 

Ext. 325”, 326”, 332® ff. 
(Garvie). 

ii. 645®, 137” (Bacon) ; iii 
302” (Bartlet). 
ii 463”, 466” (Ottley). 


Jesus Christ— 

Holiness . • , 

Humanity « • 

Humiliation . • 

Image of God . 

Incarnation . . 

Infancy in Gospels . 

in Apocryphal 
Literature . 

Kenosis . 


King. 

Language . 

Last Supper 

Day of . 

Lordship . 

Mediator . 

Messianic Claims • 


Ministry , . 

Duration 

Perman . 

Relation to Bap- 
tist’s . 

Scene . 

Miracles . 

Name 

used in Magic 
Parables . 

Person 


Prayers . 
Preaching . 
Pre-existence . 


Priesthood 


in Heaven 

Prophet . 
Redeemer. . • 

Resurrection and 


ii. 400” (Stevens), 
ii. 459”, 460” (Ottley). 
ii. 330® (Bruce) ; iii. 843® 
(Gibb). 

ii. 452” (Laidlaw), 329” 
(Bruce). 

ii. 458® ff. (Ottley); Ext. 
309® (Scott). 

ii. 643® ff.; iii 286” 
(Mayor). 

iii. 287” (Mayor) ; Ext. 
430® ff. (Tasker). 

ii. 652®, 463” (Ottley), 
835® (Lock); iii 722” 
(Findlay), 843” (Gibb) ; 
Ext. 326®, 332” (Garvie). 
ii. 466” (Ottley). 

Ext. 5® (Votaw). 
ii 636® ff. [See Lord’s 
Supper]. 

ii 634®; i 4n®ff. (Turner). 

ii. 463® (Ottley) ; iii. 722” 
(Findlay). 

iii. 315” ff‘. (Adeney). 

ii. 622® ff*., 461” (Ottley), 
849®' ’’ (Orr) ; iii. 356® 
(Stanton), 723® (Find- 
lay) ; iv. 576®. 
ii 609”--616”, 628® ff. 

i. 406® ff. (Turner); ii. 
711® (Reynolds). 

ii 630”. 

ii. 614”, 679” (Bebb). 
ii. 710” (Reynolds). 

ii 615”,624”ff.;iii389®ff. 

(J. H. Bernard). 

[See under Titles]. 

iv. 418® (Headlam). 

ii. 617® ; iii 663” (Plum- 
mer). 

ii. 647”ff*.,651®ff. ; i 489” 
(Robertson) ; ii. 329® 
(Bruce); iii 722® ff*. 
(Findlay). 

iv. 44® (E. R. Bernard), 
ii. 615® ; iv. 46” (Adeney). 
L 720® (Lock); ii 461®, 
462” (Ottley) ; iii. 133® 
(Purves), 722” (Find- 
lay), 793” (Chase); iv. 
576” ff*. (Sanday) ; Ext. 
310” (Scott). 

ii 331® (Bruce), 466*' 
(Ottley); iv. 98® ff*. 
(Denney) 

ii 333” (Bruce) ; iv. 99® 
(Denney), 
ii 466® (Ottley). 
iv. 211” (Adams Brown). 


Appearances . . ii. 638” if. ; iv. 234® (E. R 

Bernard). 


Temple . 

Conception , . ii 643”, 646” f., 405” 
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Jesus Christ — 


Jesus Christ — 


1 

; 

Saviour . 

ii. 652‘>f. ; iv. 362'>ff., 

Teaching on Eight- 




371^ f. (Adams Brown). 

eousness . 

iv. 282* ff. (Stevens) ; Ext. 

j 

Second Coming . 

iii. 674*^ (Adams Brown), 


25^, 42^ (Votaw). 

: 


370* ff., 729“ (Findlay) ; 

Saerifice 

iv. 343* (W. P. Paterson). 

: 


iv. 259^ (Porter). 

Salvation 

iv. 362^ (Adams Brown). 


Self-Kevelation 

ii. 616^ 

Sin 

iv. 532^ (E. R. Bernard). 

1 

Sepulchre . 

iv. 457^ (Nicol). 

Trinity . 

u. 624*; Ext. 310“ ff. 

1 

Site and Buildings 

ii. (Conder). 


(Scott). 

1 

Sinlessness 

ii. 460^* (Ottley). 

Worship 

Ext. 31* (Votaw). 

1 

Sonship • « , 

ii. 246^ (Stanton), 463*^ 

Temptation 

ii. 812*, 626“, 460“ (Ott- 

1 


(Ottley). [See Son of 


ley), 712* (Reynolds) ; 

■ 4 

1 


God]. 


iv. (Woods); Ext. 

Teaching, Charac- 



310* (Scott). 

i 

teristics of . 

ii. 616“. 

Titles , , 

ii. 622* ; i. 708“ (Charles); 

1 

in Fourth Gospel 



iii. 722* (Findlay). 

! 

i 

and Synoptics . 

ii. 247* (Stanton). 

Amen . 

i. 81* (Massie). 

on Baptism . . 

i. 241% 243^ (Plummer) ; 

Beloved . 

ii. 501* (Armitage Eohin- 

1 


ii. 213^ f. (Sanday), 


son). 

I 


408* (Swete); Ext. 

Christ . 

ii. 622*. 



313“ f. (Scott). 

Lamb . 

iii. 19“ (A. R. S. Ken- 

1 

Clean and Un- 



nedy) ; iv. 263’’ (Porter). 

* 

clean 

iv. 834* (Peake). 

Saviour . 

ii. 652“ f.; iv. 365“ f. 

■ 

Conscience . 

i. 468’^ (Kilpatrick), 


(Adams Brown). 

' 1 

Divorce 

iii. 275* ff. (W. P. Pater- 

Son of David 

ii. 622“. 



son); Ext. 27* ii‘. 

Son of God . 

ii. 623“ ; iii. 722* (Find- 

1 


(Votaw). 


lay) ; iv. 570* ff. 


Election 

iv. 55* ff. (Warfield). 

Son of Man . 

ii. 622“; iv. 579* ff. (Dri- 


Eschatology 

ii. 634“ ff.; i. 750* ff. (Sal- 


ver). 



mond) ; ii. 246^ (Stan- 

Transfiguration 

ii. 629“; iv. 572*, 671“ 



ton); iii. 675“ 679“ 

(Wilson), 807“ (Plum- 



(Adams Brown). 


mer). 

j 

Ethics 

ii. 652* ; i. 783^^ (Strong). 

Trial .... 

ii. 633*; iii. 876^ ft. (Pur- 


Faith . 

i. 834* (Warfield). 


ves). 


Fasting 

i. 855* (Stanton). 

in Akhmim Frag- 



Forgiveness 

ii. 57* (Bethune - Baker) ; 

ment . 

Ext. 426’’ f. (Tasker). 

1 


Ext. 28^^ (Votaw). 

Triumphal Entry 

ii. 632*; iii. 619* (War- 

I 

God . 

Ext. 326^ (Garvie). 


ren). 


Fatherhood of 

ii. 618% 217*fi*. (Candlish); 

Witness of Consci- 




Ext. 280'^(Fairweather). 

ence to Christ 

i. 474’’ (Kilpatrick). 

'll 

Holy Spirit 

ii. 624% 408* (Swete); 

Work 

ii. 652* ft'., 463” (Ottley). 



Ext. 311* (Scott). 

and Angels 

ii. 328* (Bruce) ; Ext. 290* 

, 

Kingdom of God 

ii. 615% 619* ff., 849*ff'. 


(Fairweather). 



(Orr); iv. 362^ fif. (Adams 

and Demons • . 

i. 593’’ (Whitehouse) ; 



Brown); Ext. 17* note, 


iv. 410*, 412* (White- 

r I 


18^ f., 36% 39* (Votaw). 


house) ; Ext. 290* (Fair- 


Love . 

iii. 156^ (Orr) ; Ext. 30* 


weather). 



(Votaw). 

and Holy Spirit 

Ext. 308’’ ff. (Scott). [See 


Marriage . 

iii. 265% 275* ff. (W. P. 


under Christ (Teaching 



Paterson); Ext. 26^ ft. 


of), and Trinity]. 



(Votaw). 

and John the Baptist 

ii. 614”, 679” (Bebb). 


Mediation . 

iii. 316* (Adeney). 

and the Law 

ii. 246” (Stanton) ; iii. ! 

Messiah 

ii. 622* ff. [See above. 


73* ft'. (Denney). 

i 


Messianic Claims]. 

and Melcliizedek 

ii. 328* (Bruce) ; iii. 319” 

j 

Oaths 

iii. 577* (Ferries); Ext. 
28* (Votaw). 

and the New Testa- 

(Adeney). 

i 

J 

Paraclete , 

ii. 624*. [See above, under 

ment 

Ext. 326’’ (Garvie). 

■;i 


Holy Spirit]. 

and the Old Testa- 

V 

' ! ! 

Prayer 

iv. 43** ^ (E. E. Bernard) ; 

ment . . 

iii. 601” (Curtis), 60S* 



Ext. 32*-38^ (Votaw). 


(Woods); Ext. 22” 


Kegeneration . 

iv. 216^ (Bartlet) ; i. 243’^ 


(Votaw), 326% 332* 



(Plummer). 


(Garvie). 


Eelation to the 


and Pharisees . 

ii. 615” ; iii. 828* (Eaton). 


Father . 

ii. 246^ (Stanton). 

and Prophets . 

Ext, 326” (Garvie); 

!■ 

Kesurrection > 

iv. 233^ (E. K. Bernard). 

and the Sabbath 

iv. 322* (DriverV 

: 
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Jesus Christ— 




Job- 


and Sadducees 



iv. SSU (Eaton). 

Name 

ii. 660". 

‘in Christ’ 



iii. 789^ (Chase). 

Parallels with other 


Jesus called Justus 


ii. 654\ 

Books 

ii. 670". 

Jetlier , 



ii. 654% 126% 129% 132% 

with Isaiah . 

ii. 670"f. 

Jetheth 



ii. 654% 

Place in History of 


Jethro . 



ii. 654® (Selbie). 

Eevelation . 

ii. 669% 

Jetur • 



ii. 521'>. 

Prayer 

iv. 41” (E. E. Bernard). 

Jeiiel • 



ii 654^ 125". 

Prologue . 

ii. 661% 668% 

Jeush • • 



u. 654", 123% 126", 127% 

Kedeemer Passages . 

ii. 667", 224" (A. R. S. 




ISO", 131". 


Kennedy) ; iv. 211* 

Jeuz • 



ii. 654", 131% 


(Adams Brown). 

Jew, Jews . 



ii. 654^ (Lukyn Williams). 

Eetribution, Problem 





[See Israel, History of]. 

of • • ' • • 

iv. 276” (Skinner), 925” 

Jewel ; • 



ii 655" (Selbie). 


(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730” 

Jewry . • 



ii. 655". 


(Kautzsch). 

Jezaniah • 



ii. 656% 

Satan » • • 

iv. 408® (Whitehouse); 

Jezebel • 



ii. 656® (Selbie) ; Ext, 


Ext - 730® (Kautzsch). 




647^ (Kautzsch). 

Scope and Design of 


in NT • 

• 

• 

ii. 656^ note ; i. 97^ 

Book 

ii. 666". 




(Gwatkin ) ; iv. 259® 

Structure . . 4 

ii. 662” ; iv. 13” (Budde). • 




(Porter), 758^ (Earn- 

Text .... 

ii. 663". 




say). 

LXX . 

ii. 664®. 

Jezelus (Ap.) 

• 

» 

ii 657% 

Traditional Sites con- 


Jezer . , 

« 

• 

ii. 657% 131". 

nected with . 

i. 166” (Driver). 

Jeziel . 

• 

• 

ii. 657% 132% 

Job, Testament of , 

iv. 789®. 

Jezrahiah . 

• 

• 

ii. 657% 

J obab • » « • 

ii. 671” (Margolionth), 

Jezreel (person) 

« 


ii. 657% 128% 


131""* (Curtis), 660" 

Jezreel (place) 



ii. 657® (Ewing). 


(Davison). 

Jezreelite, Jezreelitess 

ii. 658®- ^ 

Jochebed • • 

ii. 671", 123". 

Jezrielus (Ap.) 



ii. 658% 

Jod . • . . 

ii. 671", 789". 

Jidlaph 



ii. 658% 

J oda • • . . 

ii. 671". 

Jinn • • 



i. 590^ (Whitehouse). 

Joed . . 

ii. 672®, 131% 

Joab • • 



ii 658" (Selbie), 127% 128", 

Joel .... 

ii. 672% 122% 123% 124% 




132" (Curtis). 


125” 129% 131% 132” 

Joachaz (Ap.) 



ii. 659% 

Joel (Prophet) 

ii. 672® (Cameron). 

Joadanus (Ap.) 



ii. 659% 

Contents and occa- 


Joah . 



ii. 659% 123% 125^^. 

sion of Book . 

ii. 672®. 

Joahaz 



ii. 660% 566® (N. J. D. 

Date. 

ii. 673”. 




White). 

Doctrine . 

ii. 675” ; Ext. 710” 

Joakim (Ap.) 



ii. 660®. 


(Kautzsch). 

Joanan 



ii. 660®. 

Interpretation . 

ii. 672% 

Joanna 



ii. 660®. 

Name 

ii. 672% 

Joannes (Ap.) 



ii. 660®. 

Nations mentioned . 

ii. 673”f. 

Joarib (Ap.) 



ii. 660®. 

Parallels with other 


Joash • • 



ii. 660’’ (N. J. D. White), 

Books . 

ii. 675% 




125% 126% 130% 132® 

Style 

ii. 675% 

Job . . 



(Curtis). 

Joelah .... 

ii. 676% 132®. 

• 

• 

ii. 660^ (Davison). 

Joezer .... 

ii. 676% 132% 

Argument of Book 

. 

ii. 661% 

Jogbehah . 

ii. 676% 

Canonicity 


. 

iii. 614® (Woods). 

JogU .... 

ii. 676% 

1 Date and Authorship 

ii. 669% 

Joha .... 

ii. 676% 131% 132% 

Disease, Job s 

• 

• 

ii. 661”; iii. 329” (Mae- 

Johanan 

ii. 676® (N. J. D. White), 

Elihu section 



alister). 


123% 126% 127% 132® 

• 

m 

ii. 662% 665% 667”; Ext. 


(Curtis). 

Epilogue . 



730® (Kautzsch). 

John . . . . 

ii. 676” (H. A. White). 

« 

m 

ii. 662% 669®. 

John (Ac 4”) 

ii. 676” (Headlam). 

Eschatology 

• 

■ 

i. 739” f. (Davidson); 

John (father of Simon 

Ethics 



Ext. 730® (Kautzsch). 

Peter) . . . 

ii. 676” (Chase), 

• 

• 

i. 782” (Strong). 

John the Baptist . 

ii. 677® (Bebb). 

Jiistory or Foetry i 
Integrity . 

• 

ii. 662% 
iL 664% 

Baptism . . . 

ii. 678”; i 240® (Plnni' 
mer). 

Job as a type 
Christ . • 

of 

ii 669% 

Call . . , . 

Life and Ministry . 

Ext. 481” (Eamsay). 
ii. 677% 

lianguage. 




Eelation to Christ . 

ii. 679% 6H” (Sanday). 
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John, Epistle of — 

Jordan — 



III Epistle . . ii. 741*. 

Fauna and Flora 

ii. 762*. 


Affinity to 1 and 2 

Geology . 

ii. 756”, ISl'* (Hull). 


John . . . ii. 742*, 706^ (Reynolds). 

Mounds in Jordan 



Authorship . . ii. 742*. 

Valley . 

ii. 764*. 


Contents . . ii. 741*. 

Name 

ii. 756*. 


Date, Place, and 

Passage by Israelites, 



Destination . ii. 741^ 

etc. 

ii. 764”. 


Importance . . ii. 742*. 

Physical Features . 

ii. 757^ 


Occasion . . ii. 741^ 

Gh6r . 

ii. 758”, 


John (Presbyter) . . ii. 6S2''f. (Strong), 699* 

Z6r . . . 

ii. 759”. 


(Reynolds), 740* (Sal- 

Plains 

ii. 760”. 


mond). 

References by Ancient 



Joiada . . . . ii. 742^, 123**. 

Writers 

ii. 766*. 


Joiakim . , . ii. 742^, 123^ 

Roads, Bridges, Fords 

ii. 761”, 764”. 


Joiarih. . . . ii. 742^ 126*. 

Tributaries 

ii. 761*. 


Jokdeam . . . ii. 743*, 127^ 

Jorihus (Ap.) 

ii. 767*. 


Joldm . . . . ii. 743*, 125 \ 

Jorim .... 

ii. 767*. 


Jokmeam . . . ii. 743*. 

Jorkeam 

ii. 767*, 127*' 


Jokneam . . . ii. 743* (Conder). 

Josahdus (Ap.) . 

ii. 767*. 


Jokshan . , . ii. 743* (Margoliouth), 

Josaphias (Ap.) . 

ii. 767*. 


Joktan. . . . ii. 743* (Margoliouth). 

Josech .... 

ii. 767*. 


Joktheel . . . ii. 744* (Hull). 

Josedek 

ii. 564* [Jehozadak], 


Jollity .... ii. 744*. 

Joseph .... 

ii. 767% 123*. 


Jonadah . . . ii. 559^ ; Ext. 659* 

Joseph (son of Jacob) . 

ii. 767* (Driver). 


(Kautzsch). 

Character 

ii. 770*. 


Jonah . . . . ii. 744^^ (Kbnig). 

Date .... 

ii. 770^ 


Faintness . . . iii. 328* (Macalister). 

History . 

ii. 767^ ffi 


Prophet of 2 K 14^® . ii. 744^ 

Egyptian Customs 



and Book of Jonah . ii. 745*. 

and Names 

ii. 772* -775*; i. 

665“ 

and Isaiah 15 f. . ii. 744^. 


(Crum). 


Jonah, Book — 

Sources . 

ii. 767*. 


Contents . . . ii. 745*. 

Historicity 

ii. 771% 147” (Ryle). 


Date. . . . ii. 747'’f. 

Name 

ii. 526”. 


Interpretation, His- 

Tomb 

iv. 486* (Wilson). 


torical . . ii. 749*, 750*. 

Joseph (husband of 



Incarnation of 

Mary) . 

ii. 775^ (Lukyn Williams). 

Dagon . . ii. 75P (note). 

in NT . 

ii. 775”. 


Legendary . . ii. 749'" f. 

in Apocryphal Sources ii776*; Ext.433’’(Tasker). 

Symbolic . . ii. 746^ ffi 

St. Joseph, Cult of . 

ii. 777*. 


Language . . . ii. 747^ f. 

Joseph of Arimathsea . 

ii. 777^ (Cowan). 


Names ‘Jonah’ and 

Josei)h Barsabbas 

ii. 778^ (Purves). 


‘ Nineveh ’ . . ii. 747^, 752* note. 

Joseph the Carpenter, 



NT references . . ii. 751*. 

Arabic History of . 

Ext. 433” (Tasker). 


Prayer of Jonah , ii. 746*. 

Joseph, Prayer of 

ii. 778^ (Marshall). 


Unity of Book . . ii. 746*. 

Josephus (Ap.) . 

ii. 778”. 


Jonam . . . . ii. 753*. 

Josephus, Flavius 

Ext. 46P (Thackeray). 

Jonas (Ap.) . , . ii 753*. 

Bible of Josephus . 

Ext. 467”. 


Jonathan . , . ii. 753* (W. P. Paterson), 

Additions to Bibli- 



123* ^ 126*, 131**M32b 

cal Narrative 

Ext. 469*. 


(Curtis). 

Canon of OT 

Ext. 468*; iii. 

60T 

Jonath elem rehokint . iv. 154* (Davison). 


(Woods). 


Joppa . , . . ii. 755* (Mackie). 

Omissions from 



Sea of . . . ii 756* 

apologetic mo- 



Jorah . . . . ii. 756*, 133^ 

tives . . . 

Ext. 470^ 


Jorai . . . . ii 756* 131*». 

Prophecies in OT . 

Ext. 471*. 


Joram . . . . ii 756*, 124*, 126^ 

Rationalistic ex- 



Jordan. . . . ii. 756* CWarren). 

planations of the 



Baptism of Christ, 

Miraculous 

Ext. 470” 


Scene of . . ii, 765^. 

Text . . 

Ext. 467”. 


‘beyond Jordan’ . i 285* (Hastings). 

Life . . . 

Ext. 461”. 


Boundary. . , ii 763^ 

Relation to Philo 



Cities of the Plain . ii 764*. [See Plain, 

and Alexandrian 



Cities ofj 

Judaism . . 

Ext. 471*. 


Climate . . , ii. 761\ 

to St. Luke . . 

iii. 168” ( Bebb). 
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Josej^hus, Flavius — 

Style . . . Ext. 472^ 

AVitness to Christ . Ext. 47 
Works’ , . , Ext. 463% 

Antiquities . , Ext. 464% 

contra Apionem . Ext. 466% 

Jewish War . . Ext. 463% 

Life . . . Ext. 466% 

Editions and Trans- 
lations . . Ext. 473% 

Projected and at- 
tributed Works. Ext. 467*^*% 
and Messianic Pro- 
phecy . . . Ext. 301* (Fairweather). 

Joses . . . . ii. 778% 

Joshah • . . ii. 779% 122% 

Joshaphat . . . ii. 779*, 125% 

Joshaviah . . . ii. 779*, 132% 

Joshbekashah . . ii. 779% 124% 

Josheb-hasshebeth . ii. 779*, 132% 

Josibiah , . . ii. 779% 122% 

Joshua , . . ii. 779*, 130% 

Joshua, Son of Finn . ii. 786* (G. A. Smith). 
Name . . . ii. 779% 

Tomb . . . iv. 456’’ (Nicol), 

Work . . . ii. 786% 

Joshua, Book — 

Canoriicity . . ii. 784% 

Constituent Docu- 
ments . . ii. 780* ft. 

Relation and Com- 
position . , ii. 783% 

Date . . . ii. 784% 

Historical Value . ii. 785% 

Relation to Judges . ii. 784’*. 

to Pentateuch . ii. 779’’, 784% 

Religious Teaching . ii. 787’’. 

Josiah . . . . ii. 788* (Peake), 126” 

(Curtis). 

Reformation , • ii. 382” (Allen), 447*, 448* 

(W. P. Paterson) ; Ext. 
700” (Kautzsch). 

Josias (Ap.) . . . ii. 789% 

Josiphiah . . . ii. 789% 134% 

Jot ... . ii. 789% 

Jotbah . . . . ii. 789*. 

Jotbathah . . . ii. 789% 

Jotham . . . ii. 789” (Cooke), 126”, 

127 a (Curtis). 
Journey, Sabbath Day’s iv. 323* (Massie). 

Journey ings of Israel . i. 802” ff. (Rendel Harris, 
Chapman). 

Joy , . • . ii. 790* (Banks), 790” 

(Hastings), 

Jozabad . . . ii. 790”, 125”*^^ 132*^«*. 

Jozabdus (Ap.) . . ii. 790% 

Jozacar . . . ii. 790” (Bennett). 

Jozadak . . , ii. 564* [Jehozadak]. 

Jubal . . . . ii. 790% 

tXubOee . . . iv. 323” (Harford- 

Battersby) ; i. 860* 
(Harding); iii. 107*; 
iv. 465* (Whitehouse). 

Jubilees, Book of • ii 791* (Headlam), 
Eschatology • . i 746* (Charles). 


J ubilees. Book of — 

Relation to Tobit . iv. 789* (Marshall). 

Jucal . • , . ii. 566” [Jehiical]. 

Judjea . . . • ii 791” (Wilson), 641” 

(Conder). 

Judaea, Wilderness of . ii. 792* (Wilson). 

Judah . . . . ii. 792% 794” (Peake), 125” 

(Curtis). 

Judah, Kingdom . . ii. 793” (Peake). 

Fall . . . . ii. 513” (Barnes). 

Religion during As- 
syrian Period . ii. 513* (Barnes). 

Judah, Tribe . . ii 792”, 794” (Peake), 511* 

(Barnes). 

Judah upon Jordan , ii. 794” (Warren). 

Judah (Lk 1^^) . , ii. 829” [Jutah]. 

Judaism . , . ii 205”ft‘.,605”ff.{Sanday); 

Ext. 52* ff. (Buhl). [See 
Pharisees, Talmud]. 

Idea of God in . . ii. 205*, 606* (Sanday) ; iv. 

487” ii (Marshall), 679* 
(T. Walker). 

and Scripture . . iii, 598” ff. (Curtis), 

of the Dispersion . ii. 188” (Headlam) ; Ext. 

56” (B u h 1), 90* ff. 

(Schllrer). 

Judas (Ap.) . • • ii 795* (H. A. White). 

Judas Barsabbas . . ii. 795* (Purves). 

Judas of Damascus . ii. 795”. 

Judas of Galilee . . ii. 795” (Purves). 

Judas Iscariot . . ii. 796* (Plummer). 

Call to the Apostolate ii 796”. 

Death . . . ii. 797” f. 

Name . . . ii 796% 

Reception of Eucharist ii. 797% 

Treachery, Cause of. ii 796% 
in Tradition and Art ii. 798% 

Judas Iscariot, Gospel 
of ... . Ext. 438” (Tasker). 

Judas (not Iscariot) . ii. 799* (Muir) ; i. 323* 

(Mayor) ; iv. 741* 
(Nestle). 

Jude the Lord’s Brother ii. 799* (Purves). 

Jude, Epistle of . . ii. 799” (Chase). 

Authorship . . ii. 804*. 

Circumstances of 
AVriting and Des- 
tination . . ii. 804% 

Date. . . . ii. 803”ff. 

Eschatology . . L 753” (Salmond). 

Gnosticism in . , ii. 804% 188* (Head- 

lam). 

Reception in Church ii. 799% 

Summary . . . ii. 805% 

Text .... ii. 799% 

Vocabulary, Style, etc. ii. 800”. 

Relation to As- 

sumption of 
Moses . . ii. 802*. 

to Book of Enoch ii. 801% 
to Pauline Epp. ii. 802% 
to 2 Peter . . ii. 802” f. 

toLXX . . ii. 801% 

Judge, Judging . • ii. 806* (Thatcher) j Ext 

659” (Kautzsch). 
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Judges, Period of the . 

ii. 807» (Bames). 

Justice 

ii. 825** (Banks). 

Chronology • 

ii. 807^ 

Justification 

ii. 826* (Simon) ; iv, 280*> 

Historicity 

ii. 808\ 


(Skinner). 

History 

ii. 807**. 

by Faith . 

L 835* 837* ff. (Warfield); 

Deborah, Rising 
under 

ii. 807**. 

ii. 334** (Bruce) ; iii. 

724* (Findlay) ; iv. 283** 

Gideon • • 

ii. 808*. 


(Stevens), 303** (Robert- 

Religion • , 

ii. 808^ 816**** (Kdnig); 


son). 

Ext. 634** ff. (Kautzseh). 

of Gentiles . 

ii. 828*. 

Parallels with Mac- 

Justin . . 

iii 534** ff. (Stanton) 1 iv. 

cabsean Period 

ii. 808*>. 


678* (Sanday). 

Political Geography 

ii. 807**. 

Justle .... 

ii 829*. 

Tombs of the Judges 

ii. 597** (Conder). 

Justus .... 

ii. 829** (Headlam). 

iludges (Book) 

ii. 809* (Kdnig). 

Jutah, Juttah 

ii. 829** (Warren). 

Author 

Chronology 

ii. 819**. 

u. 817**!; i. 399»* (Curtis). 

Kab . . . . 

iv. 910** ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Contents and Arrange- 
ment 

ii. 809** fC 

Kabzeel • 

nedy) ; i 219*(Hommel). 
ii. 830*. 

Judges 

ii. 810*. 

Kadashman-buriash . 

i. 182* 

Name 

ii. 809*. 

Kadashman-kharbi 

i 181** f. 

Place in Revelation . 

ii. 819**. 

Kadesh, Kadesh-barnea 

ii 830* (Hull) 5 i 804** 

Relation to Book of 
Joshua . 

ii. 784** (Smith), 

and Petra . 

(Harris and Chapman), 
iv. 431**. 

Round Numbers in . 

ii. 817*. 

Kadesh (goddess) 

Ext. 191* (Wiedemann). 

Sources, Age, and 


Kadesh on the Orontes 

iv. 674** [Tahtim-hodshiJ. 

Character . 

ii. 813*-8^9^ 

Kadmiel 

ii. 830**. 

Relation to Penta- 


Kadmonites . 

ii. 831* (Macpherson). 

teuchal Sources . 

ii. 811** £ 

Kain (place) . 

ii 831*. 

Text .... 

ii. 809*. 

Kain (clan) . 

ii 831*. 

Unity 

iL 811*. 

ICalakh . . . 

[See Calah]. 

Judging (Ethical) 

ii. 820** (Millar). 

Kali-Tishup . 

i. 183*. 

Judgment . 

ii. 821* (Ferries). 

Kallai .... 

ii. 831*. 

in OT 

i. 735** ff. (Davidson). 

Kamon . 

ii. 831*. 

'n Apocrypha , • 

L 742^ 743*- ^ 744*- ^ 746*•^ 

Kanah .... 

ii 831* (Mackie). 


747*-**, 749* (Charles); 

Kaph .... 

i 35D. 


Ext. 303* ff. (Fair- 

Kareah • 

ii. 83P. 


weather). 

Kariathiarius ( Ap. ) 

ii. 831**. 

in NT • . . 

i 751% 753^ 754*- ** (Sal- 

Karka .... 

ii 831**. 


iQond). 

Karkar, Battle of 

i 52**f.(Whiteli0U8e), 184*> 

Judgment Hall . 

iL 82P, 596* (Conder); 


(Hommel), 272* (Sayce). 


iv. 32*^ (Purves). 

Karkhemis . 

i. 183** (Hommel). 

Judgment Seat . , 

ii. 82P.. 

Karkor 

ii. 831**. 

Judgments, Book of « 

L 810* (Harford- 

Kamaim , 

1 , 167* (Driver), 167** 


Battersby); ii. 806** 
(Thatcher). 

Kartah 

(Ewing), 
ii 831**. 

Judith (Ap.) . * 

ii. 821*». 

Kartan 

ii 831**. 

Judith, Book of . 

ii. 822* (Porter). 

Kassites (Cassites) 

i 227* (Hommel); Ext 

Contents, Text, VSS 

ii. 822*. 

534** (Jastrow). 

Historicity 

ii. 823^ 

Kattath 

ii. 832*. 

Literary Character . 

ii. 824* 

Kedar .... 

ii. 832* (Margoliouth). 

Place and Time of 


Kedemah 

ii. 833*. 

Story . 

ii 823*. 

Kedemoth . 

ii. 833*. 

Religious and Ethical 


Kedesh 

ii. 833* 

Teaching . 

ii. 824*. 

Kedesh-naphtali . 

ii. 833* (Merrill). 

Doctrine of God . 

Ext. 277** (Fairweather). 

Keepers of the Threshold iv. 74* (Baudissin), 766* 

Prayer in 

iv. 42* (Bernard). 


(Selbie). 

Juel (Ap.) . . 

ii 824% 

Kehelathah . 

ii. 833^ 

Julia . , 

ii. 824* 

Keilah . . , . 

ii. 833** (Beecher), 129* 

Julius . , . , 

ii 824** (Headlam). 


(Curtis). 

Junias, Jnnia 

ii. 825* (Headlam). 

Kelaiah , . • 

ii 834^ 

Juniper . . , 

ii. 826** (Post), 36* (Mac- 

Kelita . . . • 

ii. 834*. 

Jupiter . 

alister). 

Kemuel . • 

ii. 834* 

ii. 825** ( Jevons) ; Ext, 

Kenan . . . • 

ii. 834*. 

Jushab^lieseA 

138** ff. (Ramsay). 

Kenath . . » 

ii. 834* (Welch). 

ii 826M27*. 

Kenaz . . , 

u. 834% 128** M»« 
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Kenites 
Kenizzite « 
Kenosis # 


Keras (Ap.) • 

Kerchiefs 
Ker^ . 

Keren-happuch . 
Kerioth 

Kerioth-he 2 a:on . 
Keros . 

Kesitah 

Ketab(Ap.). 

Kethibh 
Kettle . • 

Keturah • 

Key « • • 

Keys, Power of . 
Keziah . 

Khabiri (Uabiri) . 

Khaldeans . 
Khammnrabi (5|!amimi 
rabi) . • 


Code of • 


BJiatu-shar . 

Kibroth-hattaavah 

Kibzaim 

Kid ... . 

Kidnapping • 

Kidneys 

Kidron, The Brook 
V alley = Hinnom 

=V alley of 
Jehoshaphat 
Kidron ( Ap. ) 

Kilan (Ap.) . 
Kili-Tishnp . 

Kin, Next of 
Kinah . . . 

Kindness 
Kindred 

Kine ... 

King . 

Appointment, Method 
of 

Anointing . 


Dnties . . 

External marks 
Origin of office 

Priestly functions . 


ii. 834®' (Sayce). 

ii. 834*^ [Kenaz]. 
ii. 835*^ (Lock) ; iii. 722^ 
(Findlay), 843'* (Gibb) ; 
Ext. 326% 332^ (Garvie). 
ii. 835% 
ii. 835% 
iv. 727% 
ii. 835% 
ii. 835% 
ii. 836\ 
ii. 836^ 

ii. 836'*( A. R. S. Kennedy); 

iii. 420^^. 
ii. 836^ 

iv. 727% 

i. 256'* (Macalister); ii. 40^ 

ii. 836** (Selbie) ; iii. SOS'* 
(Chapman). 

ii. 836^ (Carslaw), 435'* 
(Warren), 
iv. 30^ ff. (Mason), 
ii. 837^ 

i. 228=* (Hommel) ; ii, 326^ 
(Williams), 
i. 140 ^ (Sayce). 

Ext. 585** (Johns) ; i. 88^ 
(Ryle), 226^*1 (Hom- 
mel) ; Ext. 634®' (Jas- 
trow). 

Ext. 584aff. (Johns), 358^ 
(Bennett), 582^ (Jas- 
trow), 665** (Kantzsch). 

i. 183**. 

ii. 837**. 

ii. 743** [Jokmeam]. 
ii. 195^ (Post). 

i. 522** (Poucher) ; iii. 239** 
(Selbie). 

ii. 837*(A. R. S. Kennedy), 
ii. 837'’ (J. H. Kennedy), 
ii. 387'’ (Warren). 

ii. 838% 
ii. 839% 
ii. 839% 

i. 183^ 

[See Kinsman, Goel]. 

ii. 839% 

ii. 839’’ (Perries), 
ii. 840^ 

[See Cattle, Ox], 
ii. 840®* (Lukyn Wil- 
liams). 

ii. 841**. 

ii. 84P ; i. 101'’ (Mac- 
alister) ; Ext. OSS'* 
(Kantzsch). 
ii. 842^ 
ii. 841% 

ii. 840** ; Ext. 660'* 
(Kantzsch). 
iv. 72“ (Bandissin). 


King- 

Royal Officials . 
Taxes for Mainten- 
ance 

Kingdom of God, of 
Heaven . 

OT Doctrine . 

Basis in Creation 
Historical Develop- 
ment of idea . 
Mosaic 
Patriarchal 
Prophetic . 
Royal 

Moral and Spiritnal 
Prodnced by Grace 
Spiritual Israel 
in Daniel 

Teaching of Christ • 


Connexion with 
His own Person 
Eschatological 
Nature . 

Present or Future 
Relation to Christ’s 
Death . 
to the Church . 
to John the Bap- 
tist’s Teaching 
Titles ‘ Son of God,’ 
* Son of Man ’ . 
Teaching of Epistles, 
etc. . 

of St. Paul . 
Kingdom of Israel 
Kingdom of Judah 
Kings I and II . 
Analysis of Sources 
Characteristics 
Date of Editor 
Language 
Northern Dialect . 
Nauatives of North- 
ern Kingdom 
Purpose . 

Title, Scope, Place in 
Canon . 

King’s Gardens . 
King’s Pool . 

King’s Vale . • . 


Kingly Office of Christ 
Kinsfolk 

Kinsman, Kinswoman 
Kir .... 

Kir of Moab 
Kirama (Ap.) • 

Kxr-hareseth 


ii. 843**. 

ii. 842% 

ii. 844** (Orr). 
ii. 844**. 
ii. 844**. 

ii. 846**-849“. 
ii. 846% 
ii. 846**. 
ii. 847'’ f. 
ii. 848“. 
ii. 844% 
ii. 845% 
ii. 848% 
ii. 848% 

ii. 849**; L 750** (S al- 
mond) ; ii. 619**ff. (Sun- 
day) ; iv. 362’’ ffi (Adams 
Brown) ; Ext. 17% 18% 
36% 39“ (Votaw). 

ii. 849^', 466’’ (Ottley). 
ii. 854**. 

ii. 852**ff., 619” (Sunday), 
ii. 851”, 620** (Sunday). 

ii. 853% 
ii. 864”. 

ii. 849% 

ii. 850** ffi 

ii. 855% 

iii. 728** ff. (Findlay), 
ii. 516” (Woods). 

ii. 793” (Peake), 
ii. 856” (Burney), 
ii. 862” ff. 
ii. 857” ff: 
ii. 861” f. 
ii. 859** ffi 
ii. 866”. 

ii. 866” ffi 
ii. 857% 

ii. 856% 

ii. 109** (Ewing). 

iv. 19** (Wilson) ; ii. 109“ 
(Ewing), 388“ (Wilson). 

ii. 870”, 388** (Warren), 
584** (Conder) ; iv. 478** 
[Shaveh]. 
ii. 466” (Ottley). 
ii. 870% 

ii. 870”. 

iii. 1** (Max Muller) ; i 
182** (Hommel). 

iii. 1”, 2” (Johns), 
iii. 2% 

iii. 2“ (Johns). 
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Kir-heres 

iii. 2% 

Kiriath 

iii. 2*^ (Conder). 

Kiriathaim . 

iii. 3*" (Conder). 

Kiriath-arba 

iii. 3®* (Selbie); ii. 338^ 
(Warren). 

Kiriath -arim 

iii. 3^ [Kiriath-jearim], 

Kiriath -baal 

iii. [Kiriath-jearim]. 

Kiriath-huzoth . . 

iii. 3% 

Kiriath-jearim . . 

iii. 3^ (Conder) ; ii. 127** 
(Curtis). 

Kiriath-sannah . , 

iii. 3^ (Welch); i. 577M. 
(Sayce). 

Kiriath-sepher . 

iii. 4*" (Welch) ; i. 577^" 1 
(Sayce). 

Kis, Kingdom of . 

i. 224^ (Hommel) ; Ext. 
533*^ (Jastrow). 

lUseus (Ap.) 

iii. 4*". 

Kish . . . 

iii. 4*" (Muir) ; iL 125*"* % 
131*" (Curtis). 

Kishi .... 

iii. 4*" ; ii. 125% 

Kishion 

iii. 4% 

Kishon 

iii. 4^ (Ewing). 

Kiss .... 

iii. S’’ (Grieve). 

Kite .... 

iii. 6*" (Post). 

Kitron .... 

iii, 6*". 

Kittim 

K n e a d. Kneading- 

iii. 6*" (Macpherson), 

trough 

i. 317^ (Macalister). 

Knee, Kneel 

iii. 7^ (Selbie). 

Knife .... 

iii. 8*" (Carslaw) ; ii. 15*" 
(Patrick). 

Knock .... 

ii. 435% 

Knop .... 

iii. 8* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 664% 

Knowledge . , , 

iii. S’’ (Denney). 

Koa .... 

iii. 10’’ (Driver), 1^ (Max 
Muller). 

Koliath, Kohathites • 

iii. 10” (Allen); ii. 123^ 
(Curtis). 

Koheleth 

[See Ecclesiastes]. 

Kolaiah 

iii. IP ; ii. 131% 

Konje (Ap.) . 

hi. 11% 

Koph .... 

iii. 11% 

Kor .... 

iv. 910” ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); i. 219*" (Hom- 
mel). 

Korah .... 

iii. 11” (Selbie) ; ii. 124*", 
127*" (Curtis). 

Korah, Sons of . 

iii. 12% 

Korahites . 

iii. 12” (Selbie) ; iv. 152*" 
(Davison). 

Kore .... 

iii. 12” ; ii. 124”, 125% 

Koz . . . . 

ii. 128% 

Kudur-Lagamar . 

i. 222% 226”. [SeeChedor- 
laomer]. 

Kurigaizu . . 

i. 181% 

Kushaiah . . 

iii. 4*" [Kishi]. 


L (Purple ^Manuscript) 
(Codex Kegius) 
Laadah . 

Laban (person) . 
Laban‘(place) , , 

Labana (Ap.) * , 


iii. 13*^ (Nestle), 
iii 13"- (Nestle), 
iii. 13^ I ii. 123» 
125 ^’. 

iii. 13^ (Driver), 
iii 1# (Driver). 

'iii. 1#. ^ ■ 


Labour 

Laccunus (Ap.) 
Lace . 
Lacedaemonians 
Lachisli 
Lack . 

Lad 

Ladan . 
Ladanum 


(Ap.) 


Ladder 

Ladder of Tyre 
Lade . 

Lady . 

Lael 
Lahad . 
Lahai-roi 
Lahmain 
Lahmi . 


Laish . 
Laishah 
Lake . 
Lakkum 
Lama . 
Lamb . 


Lamb of God 


Lame, Lameness . . 

Lamecli . , . 

Lamed . , , 

Lamentation 
Lamentations, Book of 


Analysis of Contents 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Language 

Name and Place in 
Canon . 

Place and Date of 
Composition . 
Structure . 

Elegiac Measure , 
Unity 

Lamp . . 

Lampsacus (Ap.) . 
Lance . . . . 

Lancets 

Land Crocodile . 

Land Laws . 

Landmark , 

Language of OT . 
Alphabets . , 

Aramaic, Chaldee . 
Hebre%v . 

Antiquity 
Dialectic differ- 
ences . 

Grammar « 
■Names . 

New Hebrew 


iii. 14^^ (Hastings), 
iii. 

iii. 15*". 

iii. 15^ (Prichard), 
iii. 15*" (Bliss), 
iii. 16^ (Hastings), 
iii. 16^ 

iii. 16*^ ; ii. 123*", 130^ 
iii. 465*" (Post), 747^ (Mac 
alister). 

iii. 16^^ (James Patrick), 
iii. 17®- (Ewing), 
iii. 17^ 

iii. 17^ (Hastings), 
iii. 17*^ (Selbie). 
iii. 17^; ii. 128*. 
i. 264*^ (Henderson), 
iii. 18*". 

iii. 18*" (Beecher) ; i. 5<62^ 
(H. A. White), 
iii. 18*". 
iii. 18*". 
iii. 18*" (Hull), 
iii. 18^ 

i. 684^ (Thayer), 
iii. 18^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 19^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 329*" (Macalister). 
iii. 19^ (Selbie). 
iii. 20^ 

iii. 453*" f. (Nicol). 
iii.20*"(Selbie); Ext.723^1i‘. 

(Kautzscli). 
iii. 2P. 
iii. 22*". 

iii. 614*" (Woods), 
iii. 23*". 

iii. 20®-. 

iii. 23*. 

iii. 20^ ; iv. 13*" (Budde). 
iii. 20*^. 
iii. 23*. 

iii. 23^ (Porter), 592* 
(Macalister). 

iv. 377^ [Sampsames]. 
iv. 610*. 

iii. 24^^ ; iv. 610*. 

i. 369*" [Chameleon]. 

iv. 324* -326 (Haifoid 
Battersby). 

iii. 24^ 

iii. 25*" (Margoliouth). 
i. 70^ff* (L Taylor), 
iii. 25% 34% 
iii. 25% 
iii. 25% ■ 

'■iii. 3<pfi:':': , 

iiii. 

" iii. 25*". ^'■'■ 
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Language of OT — 



Law in the Old Testa- 

Hebrew — 



ment 

Origin and Rela- 




tion to Arabic . 

iii. 26*-29*. 


Characteristics and 

Periods of the Lan- 



Purpose 

gnage 

iii. 31” £F. 


Codes of Hebrew 

Secondary Sources 

iii. 29“ if. 


Law — 

Language of the Apoc- 



Deuteronomy 

rypha 

iii. 35* (Margoliouth). 

Holiness, Law of . 

Language of the New 




Testament 

iii. 36* (Thayer). 


JE— C 0 V e n a n t, 

Greek — 


Book of . 

Names proposed . 
Origin and His- 

iii. 36*. 


Decalogue . , 

tory . 

Peculiarities of Lan- 

iii. 36* t 


Priests’ Code 

guage . 

iii. 37* f. 


Synonyms of ‘Law’ 

of Grammar and 



Torah, History of the 

Syntax . 

iii. 38* f. 


term . 

Hebrew and Aramaic 

iii. 39*. 


Judicial, Cere- 

Lexical and Gram- 



monial, Moral . 

matical Hebra- 



Written Torah 

isms . 

iii. 39* f. 


Work of the Scribes 

Latin 

iii. 40*- \ 


in Hellenistic and 

Religious element, 



Palestinian Juda- 

Lexical and Gram- 



ism 

matical 

iii. 40** f. 


Law in the New Testa- 

Peculiarities of indi- 



ment 

vidual Writers 

iii. 41* fF. 


Attitude of Early 

Problems . 

iii. 42*’. 


Church . 

Lantern 

iii. 43*^ (Hastings). 


Relation of Christ to 

Laodicea 

iii. 44* (Ramsay) ; 

Ext. 

the Law 


94* (Schurer). 



Laodiceans . 

iii. 45*. 


St. Paul’s Practice 

Epistle to the . 

iii. 45* (Ramsay) ; 

1. 718* 

and Doctrine 

(Lock). 



Lapis lazuli , 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 

Law in History . 

Lappidoth . 

iii. 45*. 


in the Individual 

Lapwing 

ii. 412'’ [Hoopoe]. 


Law and Gospel . 

Large .... 

iii. 45* (Hastings). 


Relation of Chris- 

Larsa, Kings of . 

i. 226'’ (Hommel), 

698* 

tians to Law 


(Sayce). 


Pauline use of term 

Lasciviousness 

iii. 46* (Hastings). 


in Epistle to Hebrews 

Lasea .... 

iii. 46* (Ramsay). 


in Epistle of James . 

Lasha .... 

iii. 46'’ (Selbie). 


in Revelation . 

Lassharon . . . 

iii. 46'’ (Conder). 


Lawgiver 

Lasthenes (Ap.) . 

iii. 46'’ (H. A. White). 

Lawyer 

Latchet 

iii. 47* (Maekie) ; i. 

627*. 

Lay .... 

Latin .... 

iii. 47* (Thayer). 


Laying on of Hands . 

Influence on Language 



ofNT . 

iii. 40*. 


Lazarus of Bethany • 

Latin Versions, The 



Lazarus and Dives 

Old . . . . 

iii. 47“ (H. A. A. 

Ken- 



nedy). 


Lead . 

Latter . 

iii. 62'’. 


Leaden Tablets in 

Lattice 

ii. 435'’. 


Magic , . , 

Laud . • . 

iii. 63* (Hastings). 



Laughter 

iii. 63* (Hastings). 



Launch v 

iii. 63'’. 


Leah • • • • 

Laver. » 

iii. 63'’ (Harford- 

Leah and Rachel 


Battersby) ; iv. 

658” 

Tribes . 


(A. R. S. Kennedy), 

Name 


702'’ (Davies). 


and Levi . . . 

Base . • • • 

iii. 64*; i. 255* 

(Hast- 

Leannoth . 


ings). 


Leasing 


iii. 64‘> (Driver) ; i. 810* 
( Harf ord-Battersby ). 

iii. 


iii. i 600* (Kyle), 

iii. 69*^, 105^' (Harford- 
Battersby). 

iii. OS*-. 

iii. ; i. 680* (W. P. 
Paterson). 

iii. 70®^ ff. [See Leviticus, 
Priests’ Code], 
iii. 66’*^. 

iii. 64'>ff., 595** f. (Curtis), 
iii. 66*. 

iii. 66*, 596* (Curtis). 

iv. 420* tf. (Eaton). 


i. 117** (F. C. Porter), 
iii. 73* (Denney), 
iii. 76*. 

iii. 73* fF.; ii. 246** (Stan- 
ton). 

iii. 77*-81^ 719* (Find- 
lay), 
iii. 78”. 
iii. 79*. 
iii. 80*. 

iii. SO**, 
iii. 77*^ ff. 
iii. 81*>. 
iii. 82*. 
iii. 82*. 

iii. 83* (Selbie). 
iii. 83'’ (Eaton) ; iv. 420** fif. 
iii. 84* (Hastings), 
iii. 84** (Swete) ; Ext. 720** 
(Kautzsch). 
iii. 85*^ (Plummer), 
iii. 88* (Plummer), 330* 
(Macalister). 

iii. 88** (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 605** (Wliiteliouse), 
945* (Kenyon) ; Ext 
154* (Ramsay). 

iii. SS*’ (Selbie). 

iii. 89*. 
iii. 89*. 

iii. 100* Cooke)., 

iv, 154*. [Mabalathl 
iii, 89* (Hastings), 
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Leather 

. 

iii. (Porter) ; iv. 677^ 

Leviticus 

iii. 102'’ (Harford - Bat- 

as Writing Material 

iv. 945^ (Kenyon). 


tersby). 

Leave - • 

• ■ 

iii. 89^ 

Authorship and Date 

iii. 107*. 

Leaven • 

• • 

iii. 90"^ (H. A. White) ; L 

Historical Significance iii. 108'’. 



317’" (Macalister). 

Law of Clean and 


Lebana « 

• ■ 

iii. 90“. 

Unclean . 

iii. 104*. 

Lebanon • 

« » 

iii. 90'’ (Bliss). 

Day of Atonement 

iii. 105*. 

in Inscription of Cudea 

i. 225'* (Hommel). 

Leprosy 

iii. 104^ 

Lebaotb 


iii. 92'’. 

Law of Consecration 


Lebbaeiis • 


iii. 92'’ (Muir) ; iv. 741*^ 

of the Priesthood . 

iii. 103'’. 



(Nestle). 

Law of Holiness 

iii. 105^ i07^69'’(Drive^). 

Lebonah • 


iii. 

Law of Sacrifice 

iii. 102'’. 

Lecah • » 


iii.. 93^; ii. 125*’. 

Parallels with Ezekiel 

iii. 108*. 

Leech • 


ii. 418* [Horseleech] ; Ext. 

Religious Value 

iii. 108^ 



618* (Kautzsch). 

Style and Language 

iii. 107'’. 

Leeks . 


iii. 93* (Post) ; ii. 29* 

Lewd, Lewdness . 

iii. 109* (Hastings). 



(Macalister). 

Libanus (Ap.) 

iii. 110*. 

Lees 


iii. 93* (Hastings) ; ii. 33* 

Libertines • . . 

iii. 110* (John Patrick). 



(Macalister). 

Liberty 

iii. 110'’ (Hastings, 

Lefthanded . 


iii. 93*. 


Banks). 

Leg 


iii. 93'’ (Selbie). 

Libnah 

iii. in'* (Chapman) 5 IL 

Legion . 


iii. 94* (Barnes). 


525'’ (Warren). 

Lehabim . 


iii. 94* (Max Milller). 

Libni .... 

iii. 112* ; ii. 123*, 125*. 

Lehi • 


iii. 94'’ (Cooke) ; iv. 381* 

Library 

i. 578* (Sayce) ; iv. 956* 



(Budde). 


(Kenyon). 

Leja , 


i. 146* (Driver). 

Libya, Libyans . 

iii. 158'’ (Max Miiller), 

Lemuel 


iii. 94'’ (Davison) ; i. 


160'’ (Johns). 




Lice .... 

iii. 112* (Post), 330^ 890* 

Lending 

. , 

i. 579* ff. (Bennett). 


(Macalister). 

Lentils 

. , 

iii. 95* (Post) ; ii. 27'’ 

'Licence 

iii. 112*. 



(Macalister). 

Lidebir 

iii. 112'’. 

Leontius of Byzantium 

Ext. 530* (Turner). 

Lie, Lying . 

iii. 112'’ (W. P. Paterson). 

Leopard . 

m • 

iii. 95* (Post). 

Lie .... 

iii. 113'’ (Hastings). 

Leprosy • 

• • 

iii. 95* (Macalister) ; iv. 

Lieutenant . 

iii. 114* (H. A. White). 



831'’ (Peake). 

Life .... 

iii. 114* (G. C. Martin) ; 

in Garments 

• • 

iii. 98'’. 


Ext. 665* (Kautzsch). 

in Houses 

• • 

iii. 98'’ ; ii, 433'’ (Warren). 

Doctrinal and Ethi- 


Laws on . 


iii. 104'’ (Harford- 

cal ideas 

iii. 117^ 



Battersby). 

in OT 

iii. 115*; i. 739* (David- 

Leshem 


iii. 99*. 


son). 

Lessau (Ap.) 


iii. 99*. 

Genesis . , 

iii. 115*. 

Let 


iii. 99* (Hastings). 

Pentateuch . 

iii. 115*. 

Lethech 


iii. 99'’. 

Poetical Books 

iii. 115'’. 

Letter ^ 


L 729'’ (Bartlet) ; Ext. 

Prophets 

iii. 115*. 



400'’ ff. (Ramsay). 

Wisdom Litera- 


Letushim 


iii. 99'’ (Margoliouth). 

ture . 

iii. IIS'*. 

Leummim . 


iii. 99'’ (Margoliouth). 

in Apocryphal and 


Levi . 


iii. 99'’ (Cooke) ; ii. 123* 

Apocalyptical 




(Curtis). 

Literature . 

iii. 115'’. 

History . 


iii. m\ 

Baruch . , . 

iii. 116'’. 

Name 


iii. 100*. 

Enoch, Book of , 

iii. 116*. 

and Priesthood 

iii. 101*,* iv. 67'’ (Bau- 

2 Esdras 

iii. 116*. 



dissin). 

Psalms of Solomon 

iii. 116*. 

Levi = Matthew 

• . 

iii. 295'’ (Bartlet). 

Sirach . 

iii. US'*. 

Leviathan • 

• . 

iii. 102* (Post); i. 504* 

Wisdom 

hi. 115'’. 



(Whitehouse) ; iv. 427'’ 

in NT 

hi. 116'’. 



(Selbie) ; Ext. 670'’ 

Hebrews 

hi. 117'’. 



(Kautzsch). 

St. John 

hi. 116'’ f. ; ii.687* (Strong), 

Levirate Law 

• 

iii. 263'’, 269* (Paterson) ; 


725'’ (Reynolds). 



Ext. 615'’ (Kautzsch). 

St. Paul . . 

hi. 117*. 

Levis (Ap.) . 

• t 

iii. 102'’. 

Synoptic Gospels . 

hi 116'’. 

Levites , 

a ' . • 

iii. 101* ff. (Cooke), [See 

Terms 

hi 114*. 



Priests]. 

Life, Tree of 

Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 

Levitical Cities 

• ■' , •' 

iv. 71'*, OS'* (Baudissin) ; 

Light . . . . 

hi 119* (F. H. Woods). 



Ext. 717'* (Kautzsch). 

Creation of 

i. 502* (Whitehouse), 
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Light, Lightness . . 

Lightning . 

Personified as seraph 
Lign-aloes • 

Lignre . . 

Like, Liking 

Likhi .... 

Lilith .... 


Lily . . 

Lime . 

Limit . 

Line 
Lineage 
Linen . 

Linen Garment 
Linen Yarn 
Lintel . 

Linns • 

Lion 

Sacred 

Lip 

List 

Litotes . 

Litter . 

Lively • 

Liver • 


Living . . 

Living Creature . 

Lizard . 

Loaf 

Lo-ammi 

Loan • • 

Lock • 

Locust • • . 

Agent of Judgment 
as Food . 

Plague 
Lod, Lydda . 

Loddeus (Ap. ) 
Lo-dehar 
Lodge . 

Loft 

Loftiness 

Log 

Logia . 


of Oxyrhymehiis 
Logos » , . 


iii, 119^ (Hastings). 

iii. 120^ (James Patrick). 

iv. 459*^ (Strachan). 

L 69^ 

iii. 12P; iv. 620“* ft*. (Flin- 
ders Petrie), 
iii. 121*^ (Hastings), 
iii. 122*^ ; il 129^ 130». 
iii. 122^ (Selbie) ; i. 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
553^ (Jastrow), 
(Kautzsch). 
iii. 122^ (Post), 
iii. 123^ (James Pat- 
rick). 

iii. 123^ (Hastings), 
iii. 123’^ (Hastings), 
iii. 124^ 

iii. 124^* (Ewing). 

L 624® (Mackie). 
iii. 125^ 

ii. 434®. 

iii 126® (Redpath). 

iii. 126® (Post). 

Ext. 118® (Ramsay), 
iii 127® (Mackie). 
iii. 127®. 

Ext. 164® (Konig). 
iii. 127'’ ; ii. 418® [Horse- 
litter]. 

iii. 127** (Hastings), 
iii. 128® (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 325**(Macalister); 
Ext. 557** (Jastrow). 
iii. 128**. 

iii. 128** (Massie) ; i. 378® 
(Ryle), 516® [Creature] ; 
iv. 459® (Strachan). 
iii 129** (Post). 

1 318®. 

iii. 129*‘ (Gray); u. 421® 
(Davidson). 

i. 579® f. (Bennett). 

ii. 836** (Carslaw), 434** 
(Warren). 

iii. 130® (Post). 

ii. 675** (Cameron). 

ii. 37** (Macalister). 

iii. 891** (Macalister). 
iii. 131® (Mackie). 
iii. 132®. 

iii 132®. 

iii. 132® (Hastings). 

iii. 132**. 
iii 132**. 

iv. 910** ft*. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 235®, 236^ 237® f. 

(Stanton); iii 296® ft*., 
298® ft:, 303** ft*. (Bart- 
let) ; Ext. 5**flr. ( Votaw). 

Ext. 347® (Ropes). 

iii. 132** (Purves); 1 506® 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
281** ft: (Fairweather). 


Logos — 

Alexandrian Doc- 
trine 

St. John’s use and 
doctrine 


Terminol ogy, 
Source of . 
in Philo , • 


in later Christian 
usage . 

Lois .... 
Longsufiering 

Look .... 
Looking-glass 
Loom . , . . 

Loops , , . . 

Lord .... 
Lord of Hosts 


Lord’s Day . , 

Apostolic Observance 
Origin 

Relation to Sabbath . 
Term 

Lord’s Prayer 

Analysis of Petitions 

iino{i<nos . . . 

Evil, Evil One 
Historical Occasion . 
Originality 

Two accounts com- 
pared 

Lord’s Supper 
Doctrine . 


History of the Chris- 
tian Rite . 
Institution . 
Minister 
Recipients . 

Rite 

Omission by St. John 
Old Testament Types 
Sacrificial Character 


Terminology . 
and Agape 
and Passover » 


iii. 134**; Ext. 282® ft'. 
(Fairweather). 

iii. 133® ; ii. 685** (Strong), 
703^ 723®ff. (Reynolds); 
Ext. 284** (Fairweather). 

iii. 133**. 

iii. 135®; Ext. 205® ft*. 
(Drummond), 283^ 
(Fairweather). 

iii. 135**. 

iii. 136®. 

iii 136® (Hastings); ii. 47® 
(Denney). 

iii 136** (Hastings), 
il 181®. 

iv. 901® (H. Porter). 

iii. 137®; iv. 659® (A. R. S. 

Kennedy), 
iii. 137® (Aglen). 
iii. 137** (Driver) ; i. 95** 
(Davidson) ; ii. 203** 
(Davidson); Ext. 
636® ft: (Kautzsch). 
iii. 138** (N. J. D. White), 
iii. 140**. 
iii. 140®. 

iii 139®; iv. 322** (Driver), 
iii 139®. 

iii. 141® (Plummer) ; Ext. 

32® ft: (Votaw). 
ill 142**-144®; Ext. 34**- 
38® (Votaw). 

iii. 143**; Ext. 36** (Votaw). 
iii. 143** ; Ext. 38® (Votaw). 
iii 141®; Ext. 32®(Votaw). 
iii. 142**; Ext. 34® f. 
(Votaw). 

iii 141® ft: ; Ext. 32**-34® 
(Votaw). 

iii. 144® (Plummer), 
iii 148** ft: ; 1 461® f. 

(Armitage Robinson) ; 
il 637® ff. (Sanday). 

iii. 145** ff. 

iii. 145** ; ii. 636® (Sanday). 
iii. 147**. 
iii. 147**. 

iii. . 148® ; 1 428** (Gay- 
ford). 

ii. 712** (Reynolds). 

iii. 145®. 

iii 145^S16**f. (Adeney); 
iv. 347” (W. P. Pater- 
son), 
iii 144®. 

i. 490** (Robertson), 
iii 145** ; 1 412® f. (Tur- 
ner); il 634® (Sanday). 
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Lords of the Philis- 


tines .... 

iii. 137 ^ (Aglen), 845^ 
(Beecher). 

Lo-ruiiamah . « • 

ii. 421®* (Davidson) ; iiL 
129^ (Gray). 

Lot .... 

iii. 150^ (Driver). 

Historical Character 

iii. 152^ 

Lot’s Wife 

iii. 152^ 

Relation to Ammon 

and Moab . , 

iii. 151*^; Ext. 73^ (Jas- 
trow). 

Lotan .... 

iii. 152^ 

Lothasubns (Ap.). , 

iii. 152^. 

Lots • • • • 

iii. 152^ (Whitehouse), 
305^ (Cowan); iv. 175** 
(MUlymont), 838** fi”. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext. 662** (Kautzsch). 

Love . . • . 

iii. 153** (Orr); i. 787** 
(Strong). [See Charity]. 

God’s Love in OT . 

iii. 153** (Orr); i. 598** 
(Ryle); iv. 920% 922** 
(Stanton). 

in NT . 

iii. 155^ (Orr) ; ii. 209** 
(Sunday) ; Ext. 30^ 
(Votaw). 

Man’s Love to God . 

iii. 156*^ (Orr). 

to Man . 

iii. 156^ (Orr); i. 329** 
(Denney). 

Love, Brotherly . 

i. 329** (Denney). 

Love, Lovely, Lover , 

iii. 157®“ (Hastings). 

Love-feasts . 

iii. 157**“ (Lock). 

Relation to Eucharist 

iii. 157**;i.428**(Gayford), 
490** (Robertson). 

Lovingkindness . 

iii. 158”* (Hastings). 

Low Country 

iii. 893** f. (Driver). 

Lozon (Ap.) . 

iii. 158% 

Lnbim .... 

iii. 158** (Max Muller), 
94^ 

Lucas «... 

iii. 159*^. 

Lucian . . . . 

iv. 445** f. (Nestle). 

Lucifer .... 

iii. 159®* (Woods) ; i. 193®' 
note (Pinches). 

Lucius { Ap. ) 

iii. 159** (H. A. White). 

Lucius (NT) 

iii. 159** (Headlam), 
161®- (Bebb). 

Lucre .... 

iii. 159** (Hastings). 

Lud, Ludim . 

iii. 160®- (Johns) ; Ext. 82* 
(Jastrow). 

Lugal-zag-gi-si . 

i. 224** (Hommel) ; Ext. 
542% 548% 564^ (Jas- 
trow). 

Luhith .... 

iii. 161®- (Welch). 

Luke (Evangelist) 

iii. lOD (Bebb). 

Tomb of . 

i. 721** note (Ramsay). 

Luke, Gospel of . 

iii. 162®- (Bebb). 

Authorship , 

iii. 162% 241** (Stan- 
ton). 

Canonicity and Place 

in Canon 

iii. 162% 

Characteristics — 

Adapted to Gen- 

tile Readers 

iii. 172». 

Gentleness to 

Sinners 

iii. 173*. 


Luke, Gospel of — 

Characteristics — 

References to 

Prayer and Use 

of Riches . 

iiL 173*. 

Universality . 

iii. 172'’. 

Vagueness as to 

Time and Place , 

iii. 173®. 

Date .... 

iii. 162**; ii. 248® (Stan* 
ton). 

Genealogy • . 

[See Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ]. 

Place of Writing 

iii. 164®. 

Preface 

iii. 170®. 

Purpose and Arrange- 

ment 

iii. 170% 

Quotations 

iv. 186** f. (Woods). 

Relation to Josephus 

iii. 168% 

to Marcion . 

iii. 168**; ii. 235** ff., 24P 
(Stanton). 

to St. John . 

iii. 167® ; ii. 243® fi’. (Stan- 
ton). 

to St. Mark . . 

iii. 166% 258** (Salmond). 

to St. Matthew . 

iii. 166** ; ii. 235**ff., 240®ff. 
(Stanton). 

Relation to St. Paul 

iii. 168®. 

Sources . 

iii. 165** iT. 

Style 

iii. 169®, 41** (Thayer). 

Hebraisms . 

iii. 170®. 

Syntax . 

iii. 169% 

Vocabulary . 

iii. 169% 

Text, Blass’s Theory 

iii. 164®. 

Lullumi 

i. 182**. 

Lunatick 

iii. 173**, 327® (Macalister), 

Lust .... 

iii. 173** (Hastings). 

Lustration . 

[See Purification]. 

Lute .... 

iii. 458**, 459** (Millar), 

Luz .... 

iii. 174** (Cooke). 

Lycaonia 

iii. 174** (Ramsay) ; Ext. 
119** f. 

Lycia .... 

iii. 176® (Ramsay). 

Lydda .... 

iii. 131® (Maclde). 

Lydia (person) 

iii. 176** (Milligan), 177** 
(Ramsay). 

Lydia (place) 

iii. 177® (Ramsay). 

Lydians . 

iii. 160® (Johns). 

Lye ... . 

iii. 555® (James Patrick). 

Lying .... 

iii. 112** (W. P. Paterson); 
i. 522® (Poucher). 

Lyre .... 

iii. 458** ff. (MUlar). 

Lysanias 

iii. 178® (Prichard). 

Lysias (Ap.) 

iii. 178** (Selbie). 

Lysias Claudius . 

i. 447® (Benecke). 

Lysimachus (Ap.) 

iii. 178** (H. A. White). 

Lystra . . 

iii. 178** (Ramsay). 

Maacah (person) . 

iii. 180® (N. J. D. White) j 
ii. 126% 127% 129% 131% 
132** (Curtis) ; iii. 232*> 
(Driver). 

Maacah (place) . 

iii. 180® (K J. D. White). 

Maacathite . 

iii. 180% 

Maadai 

iii. 180% 

Maadiah 

iii. 180% 

Maai . . . . 

iii. 180 % 
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Maaleli-acrabbim 

iii. ISO*’ ; i. (Hull). 

Maccabees, Books of- 

— 


Maani{Ap.). 

iii. 180*'. 

4 Maccabees — 



Maarath 

iii. 180^ 

Authorship and 


Maareh-geba 

iii. 180K 

Date , 


iii. 195*. 

Maasai .... 

iii. 18D ; ii. 124\ 

Contents 

. 

iii. 194% 

Maaseas (Ap.) 

iii. 18 P. 

Eschatology . 

. 

iii. 195^^ ; i 746^ (Charles). 

Maaseiah 

iii. 181“ ; ii. 125^ 126% 

Language and Style 

iii. 194". 


131% 

MSS and VSS 


iii. 196". 

Maasmas (Ap.) . 

iii. 181*. 

5 IMaccabees 


iu. 195". 

Maath .... 

iii. 18P. 

Macedonia . 


iii. 196“ (Dickson). 

ISIaaz .... 

iii. 18 P ; ii. 126% 

Jews in 


Ext. 97“ (Schiirer). 

Maaziah 

iii. 181“; ii. 123**. 

Machaerus . 


iii. 196^ (Moss). 

Macalon (Ap.) 

iii. 18 P. 

Machbannai 


iii. 197“; ii. 132% 

Maccabseus (Ap.) . 

iii. 181% 

Machbena . 


iii. 197“ ; ii. 127'^. 

Maccabees, The . 

iii. 181“ (Fairweather), 

Machi . 


iii. 197“. 

Hasraontean Dynasty 

iii. 182^ 185'' fii 

Machir 


iu. 197* (Driver), 197" 

Eleazar 

iii. 183% 



(Stenning) ; ii. 129’^ 

John .... 

iii. 183% 



(Curtis). 

Jonathan . 

iii. ISS". 

Machnadebai 

, 

ii. 197^ (Selbie) ; i. 820^ 

Judas 

iii. 182''. 



(Thackeray). 

Mattathias 

iii. 1S1'>. 

Machpelah . 


iii. 197^ (Warren). 

Name ‘Maccabee’ . 

iii. iS2% 

Macron (Ap.) 


iii. 202“. 

Simon 

iii. 185% 

Madai . 


iii. 310^ (Sayce). 

War under Macca- 


Madian (Ap.) 


iii. 365“ (Chapman). 

bees 

iii. 181*-185'>. 

Madmannah 


iii. 202“ ; ii. 127^'. 

Maccabees, Books of . 

iii. 187^ (Fairweather). 

Madmen 


iii. 202% 

1 Maccabees 

iii. 187% 

Madmenah . 


iii. 202’\ 

Author . 

iii. 188'’. 

Madness 


iii. 327“* ^ (Macalister). 

Contents and Style 

iii. 187^ 

and Prophecy . 


ii. 564'" note (Whitehouse); 

Date 

iii. las'". 



Ext. 673“ (Kautzsch). 

Doctrine of God . 

Ext. 277'’. 

Madon . 


iii. 202^. 

Eschatology . 

iii. 189''; i. 744'- (Charles). 

Maelus (Ap.) 


iii. 202% 

Historicity . 

iii. 189% 

Magadan 


iii. 202^ (Ewing). 

MSS and VSS . 

iii. 189% 

Magbish 


iii. 203% 

Original Language 

iii. 188% 

Magdala 


iii. 202'" [Magadan]. 

Religious Char- 


Magdalene, Mar^’ 


iii. 284“ tf. (Mayor). 

acter . 

iii. 189*. 

Magdiel 


iii. 203% 

Sources . 

m. 188». 

Magi, Magian 


iii. 203'" (Benecke) ; i. 

Unity . 

iii. 188*. 



218'" (Homrael), 246'" 

Use in Church 

iii. 189". 



(Massie); iii. 206'" 

2 Maccabees 

iii. 189". 



( W h i t e h 0 n s e) ; iv. 

Author . 

ui. 190". 



989“ f. (Moulton). 

Contents and His- 


Star of . • 


iii. 204'" ff. 

toricity 

iii. 190*. 

Traditions of . 


iii. 206“. 

Eschatology • 

iii. 192“ ; i. 745“ (Charles) ; 

Magic, Magician . 

• 

iii, 206'" (Whitehouse). 


iv. 233“ (E. K. Bernard). 



[See Exorcism, Sooth- 

Language 

iii. 191“. 



sayer, Sorcery], 

MSS and VSS . 

iii. 192". 

Babylonian 

. 

iii. 208“ ff.; iv. 599% 601“ ; 

Relation to 1 Mac- 




Ext. 55Pff. (Jastrow). 

cabees 

iu. 191". 

Definition of . 


iii. 206*^ f. 

Religions Char- 


Egyptian . 


iii. 207'"; iv. 600“ f. 

acter . . i 

iii. 191". 

Greek 


Ext. 153'" (Ramsay). 

Sources and Date . 

iii. 191*. 

Jewish 


iii. 210“ If. 

Use by Christians 


Sympathetic . 


iii. 208'"; Ext. 552'" (Jas- 

and J ews . 

iii. 192". 



trow). 

3 Maccabees 

iii. 192". 

and Religion . 


iv. 605“. 

Contents 

iii. 192". 

Magistrate . 


iii. 212“ (Dickson). 

■ Historicity . 

iii. 193*. 

Magnifical . 


iii 212% 

Integrity 

iii. 193". 

Magog. 


iii. 212'" (Sayce) ; Ext. 80“ 

Language 

iii. 193". 



(Jastrow). 

MSS and VSS . 

iii. 194*. 

Magor-missabib . 


iii. 212% 

; Use by Christians 


Magpiash . 


iii. 203“ (Selbie). 

and Jews , 

iii. 194*. 

Magus, Simon 

• 

iv. 520“ (Headlam) ; iii 

4 Maccabees • 

iii. 194*. 



773“ ff. (Chase). [See 

Aim • 

iii. 195". 



Magi]. 
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Malialaleei . 


iii. 212‘‘. 

Maltanneus (Ap.) 

iii. 224®. 

Mahalalel . 

• • 

iii. 212^ ; ii. 129^ 

Mamdai (Ap.) 

iii. 224®. 

Mahalath . 

• • 

iii. 213“ ; ii. 126'>. 

Mammon 

iii. 224® (Bennett). 

Mahalath leannoth • 

iv. 154®^ (Davison). 

Mamnitanemus (Ap.) . 

iii. 224”. 

Mahanaini . 


iii. 213^^ (Stenning). 

Mamre .... 

iii. 224” (Driver). 

Mahaneh-dan 


iii. 214*^ (Welch). 

Oak of . . » 

iii. 224” ; Ext. 616® 

Maharai 


iii. 214*^ ; ii. 


(Kautzsch). 

Mahath 


iii 214“ ; ii 124*, 12S'>»**. 

Mamuchus (Ap.) . . 

iii. 225®. 

Mahavite, The 


iii. 214\ 

Man . . . • 

iiL 225* (Hastings), 225“ 

Mahazioth , 


iii. 214» ; ii. 124^ 


(Adeney). 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz 

iii. 214^ 

Bible Doctrine of • 

iii. 225” ; ii. 452®(Laidlaw); 

Mahlah 

m • 

iii. 214^ (Taylor) ; ii. 129^ 


Ext. 665® ff. (Kautzsch). 



(Curtis). 

Destiny . • • 

iu. 226*; Ext. 667* 

Mahli . • 

« • 

iii. 214*’ (Taylor) ; ii. 


(Kautzsch). 



125^ (Curtis). 

Origin . • . 

iii. 225“ ; i. 36* [Adam] ; 

Mahlon • 


i 382'’. 


Ext. 665” (Kautzsch), 

Mahol . • 


iii. 215*^ (Stevenson). 

Pauline Doctrine of . 

iii. 720® fl*. (Findlay). 

Mahseiah 


iii. 215®*. 

Terms for . 

iu. 225“ 

Maiannas (Ap.) 


iii. 215=^. 

Unity of Bace . 

iii. 226®. 

Maid, Maiden 


iii. 215*^ (Hastings). 

and Keligion . * 

Ext. 322® (Garvie). 

Mail . 


i. 154^ (Barnes). 

Man of Sin . . 

iii. 226® (James). 

Mainsail 


Ext. 366'’ (BIomfield),S99* 

in Apocalypse . 

iii. 226“; iv. 257“ ffi 



note (Bamsay). 


(Porter). 

Ma-ishtn-sn . 


L 225*. 

in the Gospels . 

iii. 227®. 

Makaz . 


iii. 215“. 

in Jewish Apocalyptic 

iii. 227®. 

Make . 


iii. 215*^ (Hastings). 

in St. John’s Epistles 

iii. 226“ ; ii. 734“- “ (Sal- 

Makehate . 


iii. 217^ 


mond). 

Maked (Ap.) 


iii. 217^ 

in St. Paul’s Epistles 

iii. 226“, 709* (Findlay); 

Makheloth . 


iii. 217^ 


iv. 747” f. (.Lock), 

Makkedah . 


iii. 217® (Warren), 

in the First Century 

iii. 227“. 

Maktesh 


iii. 21 8» (Driver). 

Later Views 

iii. 228®. 

Malachi 


iii. 218^ (Welch). 

Manaen 

iii. 228” (Cowan). 

Analysis of Contents 

iii. 221^ 

Manahath . 

iii. 229® (Bennett). 

Attitude to Law and 


Manahathites, Mana- 


Eitual 

« • 

iii. 220®. 

hethites . 

iii. 229® (Bennett) ; ii 128® 

to Priesthood 

iii. 220^; ir. 81*» (Ban- | 


(Curtis). 



dissin). 

Manasseas (Ap.) . 

iii. 229”. 

Conditions 

pr«sap- 


Manasseh (king) . 

iii. 229” (Peake). 

posed . 

. . 

iii, 219®. 

in Assyrian Inscrip- 


Date . 

. • 

iii. 218^ 

tion 

i. 189® (Hommel). 

Messianic Hope 

iii. 221® ; Ext. 710^ 

Manasseh (person and 




(Kautzsch). 

tribe) 

iii. 230® (Driver, Peake) ; 

Name 

. , 

iii. 218^ 


ii. 126”, 127®, 129”, 132® 

Style 

. 

iii. 22P. 


(Curtis). 

Malachy (Ap.) 


iii. 222®. 

Manasses (Ap). , 

iii. 232”. 

Malcam 

, , 

iii. 222® (Selbie) ; ii. 131® 

Manasses, Prayer of . 

iii. 232” (Porter). 



(Curtis) ; iii. 415® (Ben- 

Manda 

i, 190®, 226®, 228” (Hom- 



nett). 


mel), 541” f. (Sayce); 

Malcan 


iii. 415’’ (Bennett). 


iii. 310” (Sayce). 

Malchiah 


iii. 222’’. 

Mandrake . 

iii. 233” (Post), 332” (Mac- 

Malchiel 


iii. 222”; ii. 131”. 


alister). 

Malchijah . 


iii. 222”; ii. 123®-”, 124®. 

Maneh .... 

iv, 902” (A. B. S. Ken- 

Malchiram . 


iii. 222”; ii. 127®. 


nedy). 

Malchi-shua 


iii. 222”; ii. 131®. 

Manes (Ap.) 

iii. 234®. 

Malchus 


iii. 222” (Purves). 

Manger 

iii. 234® (Massie). 

Malefactor . 


iii. 223®. 

Mani (Ap.) . 

iii. 235®. 

Malice, Maliciousness. 

iii. 223® (Hastings) ; i. 522® 

Manifest . 

iii. 235® (Hastings). 



(Poucher). 

Manifold 

iii. 235”. 

Mallothi 

. . 

iii. 223” ; ii. 124”. 

Manius (Ap.) 

iii. 236® (H. A. White). 

Mallows 

. , 

iii. 223” (Post); ii 34” 

Mankind 

iii. 236®. [See Man]. 



(Macalister). 

Manly, Manliness 

iii, 236®. 

Mallucii 

• • 

iii. 223” ; ii. 125®. 

Manna . . . 

iii, 236® ( Macalister t 

Malluchi 


iii 223”. 

Type of the Eucharist 

iii. 145® (Plummer). 

Mallus (Ap.) 


iii. 223” (Bamsay). 

Manner 

iii. 236” (Hastings). 

Mallohathron 


iii. 224® (Post). 

Manoah 

iii. 238® (Bedpath). 
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Mansion 


iii. 238^ (Hastings). 

Mark, Gospel of — 


Manslayer . 


iii. 239®' (Hastings). 

Destination 

iii. 260% 

Man-stealing . 


iii. 239» (Selbie). 

Ending 

iii. 252^ ff., 255% 

Mantelet . • 


iii. 239^ 

Historical Attesta- 


Mantle • 


iii. 239^ (Selbie). 

tion 

iii. 255*. 

Manuscripts 


[See Writing]. 

Language . 

iii. 251“, 41“ (Thayer). 

Maoch . 


iii. 240^ 

Purpose . 

iii. 260*. 

Maon, Maonites . 


iii. 240®- (Cooke) ; ii, 127®" ^ 

Quotations 

iv. 186^ (Woods). 



(Curtis). 

Relation to St. Luke 

iii. 250“, 258“ if. ; ii. 235“ ffi 

. JMar . ' • 


iii. 240^ 


(Stanton) ; iii. 166** 

IMara • • 


iii. 241*. 


(Behb). 

Marah • • 


iii. 241* (Chapman). 

to St. Matthew , 

iii. 250“, 258“ ff. ; iL 235“ ff. 

Jvtaralah • 


iii. 241*. 


(Stanton). 

Maranatha • 


iii. 24P (Thayer). 

to St. Peter . 

iii. 256“ 

jMarble 


iii. 243* (James Patrick). 

Sources 

ii. 238* (Stanton). 

Marcellinus the Chron- 


Urmarkus 

iii. 257* f. 

icier . 


Ext. 518“ (Turner). 

Style 

iii. 251*. 

Marcellus of Ancyra 

. 

iv. 578^^ (Sanday). 

Vocabulary . 

iii. 251% 41'" (Thayer). 

Marchestivan , 


iii. 243“ ; iv. 165K 

Text .... 

iii. 252*. 

Marcion • • 


ii. 701* (Reynolds); iii. 

Market-place 

iii. 262* (Dickson) ; iv. 



536^ (Stanton); iv. 


806* (Bennett). 



305^^ (Robertson); 

Marmoth (Ap.) . 

iii. 262% 



Ext. 489*- *> (Turner). 

Maroth 

iii. 262'". 

Marcus « . 

• 

iii. 243“. 

Marriage 

iii. 262'" (W. P. Paterson). 

Mardocheus (Ap.) 

• 

iii. 243^^. 

Adultery . 

iii. 273*; Ext. 27'* note 

Marduk 

• 

Ext. 534“, 545», 670“ ff. 


(Yotaw). 



(Jastrow). 

Bars to Marriage 

iii. 266'" ff. 

]Marduk“bel-usfi,ti 

« 

L 184^ 

Bride 

i. 326'" (Plummer). 

Marduk-nadin-akhi 

« 

i 179“, 183*. 

Bridegroom 

i. 327* (Plummer), 

Marduk-pal-idina 

• 

L 187% 228“ f. 

Bridegroom’s Friend 

i. 327'" (Plummer). 

Marduk-shun-idinA 


i. 184% 228“. 

Ceremonies — 


Mareshah (person) 

• 

iii. 244* ; ii. 125% 127*. 

Betrothal « • 

iii. 270*; i. 326'" (Plummer). 

Mareshah (place) . 


iii. 244*. 

Dowry . . 

iii. 270'". . 

Marimoth (Ap.) . 


iii. 244*. 

Greek Rites . 

Ext. 129'" (Ramsay), 

Maiisa (Ap.) 


iii. 244*. 

Marriage Supper . 

iii. 272*. 

Marish . 


iii. 244*. 

Modern Syrian 


Mark . 


iii. 244* (Hastings). 

Rites . 

iv. 592* ff. (Rothstein). 

of Cain 


iii. 244% 87P (A. R. S. 

Nuptial Rites 

iii. 271* ff. ; i. 326'" 



Kennedy). 


(Plummer). 

Mark, John. 


iii. 245* (Chase). 

Wedding Procession 

iii. 271'"; i. 327* (Plummer). 

Connexion with Rome 


Christian Marriage . 

iii. 265'" ff. 

and Alexandria 


iii. 248*. 

Divorce . 

iii. 274* ff. ; i. 847* (Ben- 

Deformity 

, 

iii. 247*. 


nett) ; Ext. 27* ff. 

Family and Position 

iii. 245% 247*. 


(Votaw). 

Martyrdom 


iii. .248^. 

Levirate Marriage . 

iii. 263% 269* ; Ext. els'* 

Name 


iii. 245*. 


(Kautzsch). 

in NT 


iii. 246*, 

Marriage Laws in 


in Tradition 


iii. 247*. 

Hammurabi’s Code 

Ext. 598* ff. (Johns). 

Relation to St. Paul 


OT, Marriage in 

iii. 264'" ff: 

and Barnabas 


iii. 246**% 

Monogamy . 

iii. 265*. 

to St. Peter . 


iii. 246% 247^; ii. 477^ 

Polygyny . 

iii. 264% 



(Selbie) ; iii. 256^ (Sal- 

Pauline Doctrine 

iii, 266* f. 



mond). 

Primitive Marriage . 

iii. 263*. 

to the Lord’s Min- 


Beena . 

iii. 364*. 

istry . 


iii. 247*. 

Matriarchate 

iii. 263*- '";iv. 380'*(Bndde). 

Mark, Acts of 


iii. 248* (Chase). 

Polyandry . 

iii. 263*“ % 

Mark, Gospel of . 


iii. 248^ (Salmond). 

Symbolism 

iii. 276'"; i 327* (Plum 

Authorship 

. 

iii. 256*; ii. 241'" (Stanton). 


iner). 

Evidence of Papias 

iii. 256% ii. 235* (Stanton). 

Terms 

iii. 262% 

Canon, Place in 


iii. 248% 

Wife, Status in OT . 

iii, 265*; i. 847* ff. (Ben 

Characteristics . 

, 

iii. 253% 


nett). 

Contents . . 

: ^ 

iii. 249% 

under Christianity 

iii. 266*. 

Arrangement 

, 

iii. 250*. 

Marsena 

iii. 277*. 

Date and Place 

of 


Marshal . • 

iii. 277* (Barnes), 

■ . ' 'Wriring'' . , 


iii 261*; ii. 248* (Stanton). 

Mars’ Hill . • 

i 144* (Conybeare). 
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Martha 

iii. 277^ (Adeney). 

Matthanias (Ap.) 

iii. 295". 

in 2 John . 

ii. 741'* (Salmond). 

Matthat 

iii. 295". 

Martu . • . . 

i, 225''-226®“ ^ 

Matthew, Apostle 

hi. 295^ (Bartlet). 

Martyr . » • 

iii. 278^. 

Matthew, Gospel 

iii. 296* (Bartlet). 

Marvellons . 

iii. 278®^. 

Authorship and Com- 


Mary (mother of James) 

iii. 278*^ (Mayor). 

position 

iii. 296* fF. 304*; ii. 242^ 

Mary (The other) 

iii. 278^ 


(Stanton). 

Mary (of Clopas) . 

iii. 278^ 

Evidence of Papias 

iii. 296* ff. 

Mary (sister of JMartha) 

iii. 279». 

Date .... 

iii. 304*; ii. 247^ (Stanton) 

Mary (Magdalene) 

iii. 284*. 

Eschatology 

iii. 302*. 

Mary (mother of Mark) 

iii. 286*. 

Genealogy 

iii. 302% [See Genealogy 

Mary (saluted by St. 



of Jesus Christ]. 

Paul) 

iii. 286*. 

Language • 

iii. 41^ (Thayer). 

Mary, Name 

iii. 278^ note. 

Logia • 

iii. 296* fF. , 298* ff. , 303^ ff. ; 

Mary (Virgin) 

iii. 286'" (Mayor). 


ii. 235% 236^, 237*1 

Death and Assump- 



(Stanton); Ext. S'^ff 

tion 

iii. 288^. 


(Votaw). 

History of opinion con- 


Parables . • 

iii. 299*- % 

cerning her . 

iii, 289*, 291* 

Passion and Resurrec- 


Perpetual Virginity . 

i. SSO^tf., 324'’ fl. 

tion Narratives 

iii. 301". 

Sinlessness 

iii. 289*, 290*. 

Place of Writing 

iii. 304% 

Worship . 

iii. 289*, 292^ 

Quotations 

iii. 297^; iv. 186^ (Woods). 

in Apocryphal Writ- 


Relation to St. John 

ii. 243* tF. (Stanton). 

ings 

iii. 287'>-2S9*. 

to St. Luke 

iii. 303" ; ii. 235" ft’., 240“ ft’. 

• in Art 

iii. 292*. 


(Stanton) ; in. 166^* 

in Liturgiology 

iii. 291». 


(Bebb). 

in NT 

iii. 2S6*-287*». 

to St. Mark 

iii. 299" ff., 303" ff.; ii. 

Mary, Departure of , 

Ext. 434'* (Tasker). 


235^ ff. (Stanton); iii. 

Mary, Gospel of Na- 



258^ ff. (Salmond). 

tivity 

Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

Sermon on the Mount 

iii. 298% 300"; Ext. i»ff. 

Maschil 

iv, 154* (Davison). 


(Votaw). 

Mash .... 

iii. 293* (Margoliouth) ; 

Sources 

iii. 298'* ff., 303" ff. 


i. 182* (Hommel); iii. 

Matthew, Gospel of 



350* (Price). 

Pseudo- . 

Ext. 430* ff. (Tasker). 

Mashal 

iii. 397^. [Mishal]. 

Matthew’s Bible . 

iv. 857* (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Masias (Ap.) 

iii. 293*. 


245^^ (J. H. Lupton). 

Mason .... 

iii. 293* (Carslaw). 

Matthias 

iii. 305^ (Cowan). 

Tools 

iv. 796^ 

Matthias, Gospel accord- 


Masrekah . 

iii. 293'^. 

ing to . . . 

Ext. 437* (Tasker). 

Massa • • . • 

iii. 293^ (Margoliouth) ; 

Mattithiah . 

hi. 306*, 125*- % 


i. 51^ (Davison) ; iii. 

Mattock 

iii. 306*. 


350* (Price) ; iv. 519* 

Maul .... 

iii. 306% 


(Selbie). 

Mauzzim 

hi. 306^ (J. Taylor). 

Massah » • 

iii. 293^ (Driver). 

Maximus the Confessor 

Ext. 530* (Turner). 

Massias (Ap.) 

iii. 294*. 

Maw .... 

iii. 307*. 

Massorah, Massoretes . 

iii, 599* (Curtis) ; iv. 729* 

Mazitias ( Ap. ) 

hi. 307*. 


(Strack). 

Mazzaroth , 

iii. 307* (T. G. Pinches). 

Mast .... 

Ext. 363* (Blomfield). 

Mazzebah . . 

hi. 879* ff. (Whitehouse) ; 

Master, Mastery . 

iii. 294* (Hastings). 


i. 75^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Mastick 

iii. 294* (Post). 


nedy), 278* (Cooke) ; 

Mathelas (Ap.) . 

iii. 294^. 


Ext. 170* (Konig), 620* 

Matred 

iii. 294^. 


(Kautzsch). [See 

Matriarchate 

i. 850* (Bennett) 5 iii. 


Pillar]. 


263** ^ (Paterson). 

Mazzoth , 

i. 860* (Harding) ; iii, 90* 

Matrites' . . 

iii. 294\ 


(H. A. White). 

Mattan . . . 

iii 294^ 

and Passover , 

hi. 684% 685**% 686% 

Mattanah . . , 

iii. 294^. 


(Moulton) ; Ext. 622*, 

Mattaniah . 

iii 295*; ii 123% 124% 


718'’ (Kautzsch). 


125% 

Meadow . . . 

hi. 307'’ (Hull). 

Mattatha . . 

iii. 295*. 

Meah , 

ii. 290'’ [Hammeah], 

Mattathias . 

iii. 295% 

Meal . . . . 

iii. 308* (Macalister). 

Mattattah . 

iii 295% 

Meal-offering 

hi. 308% SST'’ (Driver); 

Mattenai . . . 

iii 295% 


iv. ass'* (W, P. Pater- 

Matter . . . 

iii. 295* (Hastings). 


8 0n); Ext. 722* 

Matthau 

iii. 295% 


(Kautzsch). 
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Meals .... 

ii. 4P (Macalister). 

Medicine— 


Attitude at 

ii. 41^ 

Sickness, Terms for . 

iii. 322'*. 

Mean .... 

iii. 308^ (Hastings). 

Skin Diseases . 

iii. 329*. 

Mearah 

iii. 309^. 

Blemish 

iii. 330*. 

Measures 

iv. 901'> ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Bloody Sweat , 

iii. 330*. 


nedy). 

Botch of Egypt . 

iii. 329*'. 

Meat .... 

iii. 309*^ (Hastings). 

Itch 

iii. 329*. 

Meat-ofFering 

iii. 309*^ (Hastings), 587^^ 

Scall 

iii. 329^ 


(Driver); iv. 338^ 

Scurvy, Scab 

iii. 329*. 


(W. P. Paterson). 

Spot 

iii. 329’>t 

Mebunnai . . 

iii. 309^ ; ii. 132*^. 

Wen . 

iii. 330*. 

Mecherathite 

iii. 180^ 

Sunstroke . 

iii. 328“. 

Medaba (Ap.) 

iii. 309'’. 

Surgical Diseases 

iii. 328”. 

Medad .... 

i. eTC'' [Eldad], 

Bones . 

iii. 328”. 

Medan 

iii. 309'’ (Margoliouth). 

Crook-backedness 

iii. 328”. 

Medeba . • 

iii. 309'’ (Chapman). 

Lameness 

iii. 329*. 

Medes, Media 

iii. 310'> (Sayce). 

Malformations 

iii. 329*. 

Mediator, Mediation . 

iii. SIP (Adeney). 

Skull Fi-acture 

iii. 329*. 

Angelic 

iii. 315^ 

Spirit of Infirmity 

iii. 32S^ 

Christ’s Mediation . 

iii. SIS'*. 

Surgery . 

iii. 333”. 

Teaching on . 

iii. 316“ ff. 

Treatment of Disease 

hi. 332*. 

Idea and Term . 

iii. SU”. 

Worms 

iii. 330”. 

Priestly . 

hi. 313'’. 

Meedda (Ap.) 

iii. 333”. 

Prophetic . 

iii. 314^ 

Meekness 

hi. 333'* (Banks) ; Ext. 19* 

in NT 

iii. SIS'*. 


(Votaw). 

inOT 

iii. 313\ 

Meet .... 

iii. 334* (Hastings). 

in Paganism 

iii. 312», 

Megiddo 

iii. 334* (Wilson) ; ii. 305* 

in Teaching of 



(Nestle). 

Apostles , 

iii. Sn**. 

Megilloth 

iv. 727” (Strack) ; i. 287” 

Acts 

iii. Sn". 


(Stewart). 

Hebrews . 

iii. 319». 

Mehetabel . 

iii. 334'*. 

St. John 

iii. 320^. 

Mehida 

iii. 334'*. 

St. Paul and 1 Peter 

iii. 318^ 

Mehir .... 

iii. 334'* ; ii. 128'*. 

in Wisdom Literature 

iii. 315^ 

Meholathite 

iii. 335* (Stenning). 

Medicine 

iii. 32P (Macalister). 

Mehujael 

iii. 335* (Selbie). 

Anatomy . • 

iii. 322^ 

Meliuman . 

ih. 335*. 

Blindness . . 

iii. 330'*. 

Me-jarkon . 

hi. 335*. 

Childbirth 

iii. 331'*. 

Mekonah 

iii. 335*. 

Digestive Disorders . 

iii. 325'*. 

Melatiah 

iii. 335*. 

Dropsy 

iii. 328». 

Melchi .... 

iii. 335*. 

Dysentery 

iii. 325\ 

Melchias (Ap.) 

iii. 335*. 

Emerods . 

iii. 325*. ! 

Melchiel (Ap.) 

iii. 335^ 

Febrile Diseases 

iii. 323'*, 

Melchizedek 

ih. 335'* (Sayce); i. 66* 

Ague 

iii. 323^ 


(Massie); u. 148* (Kyle). 

Consumption 

iii. 323'*. 

Offerings a Type of 


Fevers . 

iii. 323'* f. 

Eucharist 

iii. 145* (Plummer). 

Smallpox 

iii. 324*. 

Priesthood 

ii. 328*, SSP (Bruce). 

Gout 

iii. 328'*. 

Melea . . . . 

ih. 335'*. 

Health 

iii. 321* 

Melech .... 

ih, 335'* (Selbie) ; ii. 131* 

Heart Disease . 

iii. 326*. 


(Curtis) ; iii. 415* (Ben- 

Hygienic Laws 

iii. 332^ 


nett). 

Infantile Diseases . 

iii. 332*. 

Melita . . . 

iii. 336* (Robertson). 

Jealousy Ordeal 

iii. 325'*. 

Melito .... 

i. 120'* (Porter). 

Liver, Disorders of . 

iii. 325'*. 

Melkart 

i 210'* (Peake); iii. 861® 

Nervous Diseases 

iii. 326*. 


(Thatcher). 

Apoplexy 

iii. 326'*. 

Melons 

hi. 337'* (Post) ; ii. 28'* 

Epilepsy 

iii. 327'*. 


(Macalister). 

Madness 

iii. 327*. 

Melzar .... 

iii. 337'* (J. Taylor) ; iv. 

Paralysis, Palsy . 

iii. 326*. 


615'* (Selbie). 

Trance . 

iii. 327*. 

Mem . . . . 

iii. 338* 

Withered Hand . 

iii. 326'*. 

Memeroth (Ap.) . 

hi. 338*. 

Pestilence, Plague . 

iii. 324*. 

Mem mins, Quintus ( Ap. ] 

t hi, 338*. 

Physicians . . 

iii. 321'*. 

Memorial, Memory 

iii. 338* (Hastings), 

Poisonous Serpents . 

iii 330\ 

Memphis . • . 

iii. 338'* (Max Muller), 

Pulmonary Diseases 

iii 328* 


559* (Johns). 
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Memphitic Version 


i. 668*^ ff. (Forbes Robin- 
son). 

Memra 

• 

ii. 207* (Davidson) ; Ext. 
284* (Fairweather). 

Memucan 


iii. 339^ (H. A. White). 

Menahem . 

. 

ui. SSG" (J. Taylor). 

Mene, Mene, Tekel 


Upharsin . . 

• 

iii. 340’" (Margoliouth). 

Menelaus (Ap.) • 

• 

iii. 34 P (H. A. White). 

Meneph thah • 

« 

[See Merenptah]. 

Menestheus (Ap.) 


iii. 342*. 

hleni . 


iii. 342* (Driver). 

Menna . . 


iii. 342“. 

Ment . 


Ext. 185*^ (Wiedemann). 

Mentuhotep ill. . 


i. 659*. 

Menuhah 


iii. 342^. 

Menuhoth , 


iii, 229* [Manahethites] ; 
ii. 127% 

Meonenim, Oak of 


iii. 342*^ (Bennett) ; Ext. 
616* (Kautzsch). 

Meonothai . 


iii. 343* ; ii. 128% 

Mephaath . 


iii. 343*. 

Mephibosheth 


iii. 343* (Selbie), 329* 
(Macalister), 

Merab . • 


iii. 343^ (Stenning). 

Meraiah • 


iii. 344*. 

Meraioth • 


iii. 344* ; ii. 123*- \ 

Merari , • 


iii. 344* (Allen) ; ii. 123% 
125* (Curtis). 

Merathaim . 

, 

iii. 344% 

Merchandise, Merchant- 



man . 

Mercury 

Mercy, Merciful . 

Mercy Seat , 

Mered . . 

Merenptah (Meneph 
thali) . . 

Merenera . 

Meres . 

Meribah 
Meribbaal . 

Meriboth-kadesh . 
Merodacb • 


Meshelemiah 
Meshezabel . 
Meshillemitb 
Meshillemoth 
Mesliobab . 
Meshullam . 

Meshullemeth 

Mesopotamia 
Mess . 
Messenger . 

Messiah , 


History of Messianic 
Belief . 

Messiah as Prophet . 
Office 

Pre-existence . 

Spirit, Gift of . 
Suffering . 

Titles 

Beloved 

Messiah . 


iii. 344^. 

iii. 344^^ (Prichard). 

iii. 345=^ (Hastings, Ben- 
nett); Ext. 20“' (Votaw). 

iv. 665“- (A. E. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 346^^ ; ii. 129^ 

i. 662* (Crum) ; iii. 820* 
(Griffith). 

i. 658^ 

iii. 346*. 

iii. 346* (Chapman). 

iii. 343* [Mephibosheth] ; 

ii. 131*. 

iii. 347*. 

iii. 347* (Pi'ice) ; i. 215^ 


Son of Man . 


in the Apocrypha . 


in Christian teach- 
ing . 
in Isaiah 

in NT Judaism 
in Petrine Speeches 
in Prophecy . 


in Psalms 


in Psalms of Solo 



(Hommel). [See Mar- 

mon . 


iv. 163** (James). 


duk]. 

Metaphor . 


Ext. 162% 169^^ (Konig). 

and Mordecai . 

. iv. 175* (M^Clymont). 

Mete, Meteyard . 


iii. 357* (Hastings). 

and Nimrod 

. iii. 552^ (Pinches). 

Metheg-ammah . 


iii. 357* (Selbie). 

Merodach-baladin 

. iii. 347*^ (Sayce) ; i. 187*, 

Methodius of Patara 


Ext. 530^ (Turner). 


188* (Hommel). 

Methuselah . 


iii. 357^ (Selbie). 

Merom, Waters of 

. iii. 347*^ (Ewing). 

Methushael , 


iii 357% 

Meronothite 

. iii. 349*. 

Metonymy . 


Ext. 159^ (Konig) 

Meroz , , 

. iii. 349* (Ewing), 

Metre . 


iv. 5* (Budde). 

Merran (Ap.) 

. iii. 349^ (Marshall). 

Meunim 


iii 240* (Cooke). 

Mesaloth (Ap.) . 

. iii. 349% 

Meuzal, 


iv. 842^ (Margoliouth)^ 

Mesha • 

. iii. 349^ (Price); ii, 127% 

Me-zahab 


iii 357% 


131* (Curtis) ; iii. 411* 

Mezobaite . 


iii. 358*. 


(Bennett). 

Mibhar 


iii 358*; ii 132% 

Meshach 

. iii 350* (J. Taylor). 

Mibsam . . 


iii 358*; ii. 122^ 

Meshech • 

. iii. 350^ (Margoliouth). 

Mibzar. . . 


iii. 358% 


[See Mosks]. 

Mica . 


iii. 358*. 


iii. 351* ; ii. 124^ 
iii. 351*. 

iii. 351* ; ii. 124*. 
iii. 351*. 

ii. 122^ 

iii. 351*; ii. 124% 125^ 
127% 131% 13P»^ 

iii. 351* (Stevenson) 5 ii. 
127* (Curtis). 

i. 138* if. (Sayce). 
iii. 35 P. 

iii. 35 P (Hastings) ; i. 94*^ 
(Davidson). 

iii. 352* (Stanton) ; ii. 
458'-' (Ottley); Ext. 
694''ff. (Kautzsch). 

iii. 352* ffi; Ext. 295‘>ff. 

(Fairweather). 
iii. 354% 

ii. 406* (Swete). 

iii. 355* ; Ext. 299* (Fair- 
weather). 

ii. 403^ (Swete). 

iii. 354^. 

iii. 766’^ (Chase). 

ii. 501* (Armitage Robin ■ 
son). 

iii. 353* ; iv. 123^ 
(Davidson) ; Ext. 694** 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 355* ; i. 708'> (Charles). 
[See Son of Man]. 

i. 742*^ - 749 (Charles) 3 

Ext. 296* ff. (Fair, 

weather). 

iii. 356*. 

ii. 488*^ (G. A. Smith) ; 
Ext. 695* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 608*^ (Sanday). 

iii. 766* ff. (Chase). 

iv. 12P ff. (David- 
son) ; Ext. 694^ ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 159^ ff*. (Davison) ; 
Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 
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Mieah . 

• • 

iii. SSS®- (Moss) ; ii. 122^ 

Millo, House of . 

iii. 373% 



125% 13P (Curtis) ; iii. 

Millstone . . 

iii. 369® (Carslaw) ; i. 317* 



(Nowack). 


(Macalister). 

Cult of Micah’s image 

ii. 818*^ (Konig) ; Ext. 

Min .... 

Ext. 185” (Wiedemann). 



641% 648^ (Kautzsch). 

Mina .... 

iii. 418% 420” (A. R. S. 

Mieah (Prophet) 

• . 

iii. 359^ (Nowack). 


Kennedy) ; iv. 902” ff. 

Mieah (Book) — 



Minseans 

i. 133” (Margoliouth) ; iii. 

Contents and Unity . 

iii. 359^. 


240” (Cooke). 

Date . 

. , 

iii. 359% 

Mince .... 

iii. 374®. 

Messianic element in 

Ext. 696®- (Kautzsch). 

Mind .... 

iii. 374® (Laidlaw). 

Relation to Amos 

iii. 360^. 

Mind (verb) . . • 

iii. 374” (Hastings). 

Style and Message . 

iii. 360^. 

Mines, Mining 

iii. 374” (HuH). 

Micaiah 


iii. 360^ (James Patrick) ; 

Miniamin 

iii. 376® ; ii. 125% 



ii. 123% 126^ (Curtis); 

Minish . . . 

iii. 376®. 



iii. 180^ (N. J. D. White). 

Minister, Ministry 

hi. 376® (Hastings), 376” 

Vision of . 


iii. 36P ; Ext. 656^ 


(Massie). 



(Kautzsch). 

Minni .... 

iii. 378” (Margoliouth). 

Mice 


iii. 455®- (Post). 

Minnith • 

iii. 378” (Conder). 

Michael 


iii. 362®-; ii. 123% 127^, 

Mint .... 

iii. 379® (Post). 



129% 13P 131^**^, 132^ 

Minuscule Writing 

iv. 953” (Kenyon). 

Michael (Archan 

gel) . 

iii. 362®- (Charles). 

Miphkad, Gate . 

iii. 379® (Warren). 

Michal . 


iii. 363®- (N. J. D. White). 

Miracle 

iii. 379” (J. H. Ber- 

Micheas (Ap. ) 


iii. 363^. 


nard). 

Michmas 


iii. 363% 

Credibility 

iii. 385®, 

Miehmash . 


iii. 363^* (Warren). 

Definition . 

iii. 380% 384®. 

Michmethah 


iii. 364% 

Evidential Value 

iii. 387®. 

Michri . 


iii. 364% 

Possibility 

iii. 379” ff. 

Michtam 


iv. 154’’ (Davison). 

after Apostolic Age . 

iii. 393” 

Middin 


iii. 365®-. 

in Acts 

iii. 392®. 

Middlemost, Midland . 

iii. 365®. 

in Gospels 

iii. 389®. 

Midian, Midianites 

iii. 365® (Chapman). 

Evidence 

iii. 390% 

Character . 


iii. 365” f,; Ext. 76® 

in OT 

iii. 392”. 



(Jastrow). 

Miracles of Christ 

iii. 389® (Bernard) ; ii. 

Distinguished 

from 



615% 624” fi'. (Sunday). 

Ishmaelites 

. 

iii. 365”. 

Miriam 

iii. 396® (Redpath) j ii. 

Relation to Israel 

iii. 365®, 


123®, 129® (Curtis). 

Territory . 

. 

iii. 366® (Chapman) ; iv. 

Mirmah 

iii. 396” ; ii. 131®. 



537® (Rendel Harris). 

Mirror .... 

iii. 396” (James Patrick) ; 

Midianitish Woman . 

iii. 366” (Chapman). 


ii. 181® (Hastings). 

Midrash 

, , 

i. 459” (Hastings); Ext. 

Misael (Ap.) 

iii. 397”. 



58® (Schechter). 

Misaias (Ap.) 

iii. 293® [Masias]. 

Midwife 


iii. 366” (H. A. White). 

Misgab .... 

iii. 397% 

Migdal-eder . 


i. 644® (Ryle). 

Mishael 

iii. 397” (J. Taylor), 350®; 

Migdal-el 


iii. 367® (Sayee). 


ii. 125® (Curtis). 

Migdal-gad . 


iii. 367® (Warren). 

Mishal .... 

iii. 397”. 

Migdol . 


iii. 367” (Griffith). 

Misham 

iii. 397” ; ii. 131®. 

Migron 


iii. 367” (Selbie). 

Mishma 

iii. 397” ; ii. 122% 

Mijamin 


iii. 368® ; ii. 123”. 

Mishmannah 

iii. 397” ; ii. 132®. 

Mikloth 


iii. 368® ; ii. 131®* % 132”. 

Mishna 

iii. 599” (Curtis) ; Ext. 

Mikneiah 


iii. 368® ; ii. 125”. 


60® (Schechter). 

Milalai 


iii. 368®. 

Mishneh . . • 

i. 453” [College]. 

Milcah . 


iii. 368® ; ii. 129”. 

Mishor . . . . 

iii. 309” note (Chap. 

Milcom 


iii. 415® (Bennett). 


man). 

Mildew 


iii. 368®. 

Mishraites . 

iii. 398®; ii. 127% 

Mile . ■ . 

. 

iv. 909” (A. R. S. Ken- 

Mispar .... 

iii. 398®. 



nedy). 

Mispereth . 

iii. 398®. 

Miletus 

. 

iii, 368” (Ramsay). 

Misrephoth-inaim 

iii. 398® (Welch). 

MUk . 

• 

ii. 36® (Macalister). 

Missions, Foreign 

Ext, 319” (Scott). 

Mill, Millstone 

• • 

iii. 369® (Car slaw) ; i 317® 

Mitanni • • • 

i 181” (Hommel), 537» 



(Macalister). 


(Nicol). 

Millennium . 

• • 

iii. 370® (Adams Brown). 

Mite . . • • 

iii. 428” (A, R. S. Ken- 

Millet . . 


iii. 373® (Post). 


nedy). 

Millo . • 


iii. 373” (Stenning); ii. 

Mithkah » • • 

iii. 398®. 



386” ( W arren), 686” 

Mithnite . . 

iii. 398®. 



(Conder). 

Mithradates (Ap.) 

iii 398®. 
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Mitliredath (Ap.) 

Mitre .... 
Mitylene 
Mixed Multitude 
Mizar . 

Mizpah, Mizpeli . 
Mizraim 

Mizzali .... 
Mnason 

Mnevis .... 
Moab, Moabites . 
History and Relation 
to Israel 

Language . 

Name . • 

Oracles on Moab in 
Isaiah and Jere- 
miah 

Religion . 

Stone, Moabite 
Territory . 

Geology 

Moadiah 

Mochmur (Ap.) . 
Mock, Mockingstock . 


iii. 398^ 

iii. SOS'" (Purves). 
iii. 398^^ (Prichard), 
iii. 399® (Chapman), 
iii. 399*’ (Selbie). 
iii. 400® (Warren), 

i. 653®, 655*> (Crum), 
iii. 402*^. 
iii. 402”. 

Ext. 190® (Wiedemann), 
iii. 402*^ (Bennett). 

ill. 408*’-413®; Ext. 73” 
(Jastrow). 

iii. 403” ; i 73® (I. 

Taylor), 
iii. 403®. 


iii, 412®. 
iii. 408”. 

iii. 404®-408®, 411% 416”. 
iii. 403®. 

ii. 151” (Hull). 

iii. 180” [Maadiah], 
iii. 413®. 

iii. 413® (Hastings). 


Monotheism, B a b y> 
Ionian . 

Hebrew . 

Monster 
Montanus . 

Month , . . . 

Monument . 

Mooli (Ap.) . 

Moon . . . . 


New Moon 


Omens from 
Worship . 

Moossias (Ap.) . 

Moph . 

Morality 
Morashtite . 
Mordecai 
and Meroclacli . 

More . 

Moreh, Hill of . 


Ext. 650® (Jastrow). 

Ext. 625”,680”(Kautzsch), 

iii. 433® (Hastings). 

ii. 701® (Reynolds) ; iii. 
536” (Stanton). 

iv. 765® (Abrahams). 

iii. 433® (Hastings), 
iii. 433”. 

iii. 433” (T. G. Pinches) | 
i. 193”. 

iii. 521” (Abrahams) ; i. 
859” (Harding) ; Ext. 
662® (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 559® (Jastrow). 
iii. 434® 1; Ext. 641” it 
(Jastrow). 
iii. 435®. 

iii. 338” (Max Muller), 
559® (Johns). 

[See Ethics], 
iii. 435®. 

iii. 435® (H. A. White), 
iii. 435” note ; iv. 175® 
(M‘Clymont). 
iii. 436® (Hastings), 
iii. 436” (Bennett) ; ii 
169” (Stenning). 


and .... 

i. 676” (Marshall). 


Oak(s) of . 

iii. 436® (Bennett) ; iv. 

Moderation . 

iii. 413” (Hastings). 



484” f., 486® (Wilson), 

Modin (Ap.) 

iii. 414® (Ewing). 



601® (Whitehoiise) ; 

Moeth (Ap.). 

iii. 414”. 



Ext. 616® (Kautzsch). 

Moladah 

iii. 414”. 


Moresheth-gath . 

iii. 436” (Beecher). 

Mole .... 

iii. 414” (Post). 


Moriah. 

iii. 437® (Driver) ; ii. 160” 

Molech, Moloch . 

iii. 415® (Bennett). 



(Mackie). 

Attributes 

iii. 416”. 


Morning 

iv, 766® (Abrahams), 

Forms of the Name . 

iii. 415”. 


Morrow 

iii. 437” (Hastings). 

as Divine Names . 

iii. 415®. 


Mortar. 

iii. 437” (Carslaw). 

Worship . 

iii. 416”, 861® (Thatcher). 

Mortar .... 

iii. 438® (Carslaw). 

in Israel 

iii. 416®. 


Mortify 

iii. 438® (Hastings). 

Molid .... 

iii. 417® ; ii. 126®. 


Moserah, Moserotli 

iii. 438” (Chapman). 

Mollify 

iii. 417®. 


Moses .... 

iii. 438” (Bennett) ; ii. 

Moloch. ... 

iii. 415® (Bennett), 



123% 124® (Curtis); 

Molten Sea . 

iv. 424” (Davies). 



Ext. 624” tf. (Kautzsch). 

Moindis (Ap.) 

iii. 417®, 180”. 


Analysis of N arrativ e 


Money .... 

iii. 417® (A. B. S. 

Ken- 

in D 

iii. 444”, 


nedy). 


in E 

iii. 440”. 

Coinage, Idumaean . 

iii. 426®. 


in J . • • 

iii. 439®. 

Jewish . 

iii. 424”, 


in P . 

iii. 443®. 

Persian Period 

iii. 421®, 


outside Pentateuch 

iii. 444”. 

Phoenician . 

iii. 423®, 


Blessing of 

iv. 518” (Selbie), 812®- ” 

Ptolemies and Se- 




(Bennett) ; Ext. 650* 

leucids 

iii. 423®. 



(Kautzsch). 

Roman Period 

iii. 426”, 


Historicity of Narra- 


Coins of NT 

iii. 428®. 


tive . . . 

iii. 445®. 

of the Revolts 

iii. 429% 


Levite . . . 

iii. 445”, 101” (Cooke). 

Purchasing Power in 



Marriage with 


Bible Times . 

iii. 431”. 


Cushite . 

i. 790” (Margoliouth). 

Uncoined Money be- 



Name . 

iii 438”. 

fore Conquest . 

iii. 417”. 


Priesthood 

iv. 69® (Baudissin) ; Ext 

from Conquest to 




633® (Kautzsch). 

the Exile . . 

iii. 419®. 


Religion . 

iii 446” 1 ii 509” (Barnes); 

Money-changers . • 

iii. 432” (A. R. S. 

Ktn- 


Ext. 624”iiV(Kautzsch). 


nedy). 


Rod . 

iii 888” (Macalister), 

Monophysitism , . 

Ext. 630” (Turner). 


■ Seat^. , : . , . ■ . 

iv. 640® (Bacheri 
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Moses — 
Sin . 
Work 


and Christ 
in NT 
in Tradition 
Moses, Assump ion of 
Contents . 

Date . . 

Ending 

Eschatology 

Latin Text 
Eelation to Jude 
Teaching . 

Mosks . 

Mosollamus (Ap.) 
Most High . 

Mote . 

Moth . 

Mother 

Mother-right . 

Mother-goddess . . 

Motion . 

Mount . 

Mount, Mountain 
Sacred 


Mount, Sermon on the 
Mourning . 

Baldness in 
Mutilation 
Mouse . 

Sacrifice of 
Mouth . 

Moza . 

Mozah . 

Much . 

Mufflers 

Mulberry Trees . 
Mule . 

Multitude, Mixed 

Munition 

Muppim 

Muratorian Canon 


Murder 

Murrain . . 

Mushi . 

Music * 

Musical Instruments 
'Percussion—:;' ■ 

Castanets • 


iii. 346*^ (Chapman), 
iii. 446“- f. ; ii. 446*^ ( W. 
P. Paterson) ; Ext. 
624*^11. (Kautzseh). 

ii. 328^ (Bruce). 

iii. 447\ 
iii. 447^ 

iii. 448^ (Burkitt). 
iii. 448^ 
iii. 448^^. 
iii. 449^. 

i. 145 ^ (Charles) ; ii. 120^ 
(Charles). 

iii. 449**'. 

ii. 802**' (Chase). 

iii. 448^. 

i. 182^ (Hommel). [See 
Meshech]. 
iii. 450’*'. 

iii. 450*^ (Driver), 
iii. 450^ (Hastings), 
iii. 45P. 

i. 848^ (Bennett), 
i. 850®“ (Bennett); iii. 

263«"^ (W. P. Paterson). 
Ext. 122bff., (Ram- 
say). 

iii. 451**' (Hastings), 
iii. 45P (Hastings). 

iii. 45P (Hull). 

iv. 395^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 119*^ 
(Ramsay), 189* (Wiede- 
mann), 577** (Jastrow). 

Ext. l*ff. (Votaw). 
iii. 463* (Nicol) ; Ext. 

614* f. (Kautzseh). 
i. 236* (Macalister). 
i. 537** (A. R. S. Kennedy), 
iii. 456* (Post). 

Ext. 116* (Ramsay), 
iii. 455* (Maclde). 
iii. 455** ; ii. 127^ 131*. 
iii. 455**. 
iii. 456**. 

iii. 455** (Selbie) ; i. 627** 
(Mackie). 

iii. 456* (Post); ii. 31* 
(Macalister). 
iii. 456* (Post), 
iii. 399* (Chapman), 
iii. 456**. 

iii. 466**; ii. 130*- ^ 
i. 120** (Porter), 349** 
(Stanton) ; ii. 698* 
(Reynolds) ; iii. 247* 
(Chase), 539* (Stanton), 
i. 622* (Poucher). 
iii. 890** (Macalister). 
iii. 456** ; ii. 125*. 
iii, 466** (Miliar), 
iii. 457**. 

iii. 463% 


Music — Instruments — 
Percussion — 
Cymbals 
Sistrum 
Tabret 
Stringed — 
Dulcimer . 

Harp . 

Lute . 

Lyre . 

Psaltery . 
Sackbut . 
Terms 'dlamSth, 
gittith^ negt~ 

7ioth 

Wind — 

Flute . 

Horn . 
Mash7'okithd 
Symphonia 
Trumpet . 
\igab . 

Nature of Hebrew 
Music . 

Occasions when used 
Musri . . , 

Mustard 

Mut . . . . 

Mutabil 

Mutakkil-Nusku . 
Muth-labben 
Mutilation . 
Mykerinus . 

Myndus 

Myra . . . . 

Myrrh . . . . 

Myrtle .... 
Mysia . . . . 

Mystery 
Christian . 

Greek Mysteries 

References in NT 
Signification of term 

Naam . 

Naamah (person) , 
Naamah (place) . 
Naaman 

Naamathite . 

Naamite 

Naarah 

Naarai. 

Naaran, Naarath 
Naassenes . 

Naathus (Ap.) 

Nabal . 

Nabarias (Ap.) . 


iii. 462% 
iii. 463*. 
iii. 462% 

iii. 461*. 
iii. 458* ff. 
iii. 458*-, 459% 
iii. 458’* tr. 
iii. 458* If., 461% 
iii. 461% 


iii. 401% 

iii. 461% 
iii. 462*. 
iii. 461% 
iii. 461% 
iii. 462% 
iii. 461% 

iii. 457% 
iii. 457% 

i. 182*, 184% 187**, 188** 
(Hommel). 

iii. 463* (Post) ; ii. 38* 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 185*-** (Wiede- 
mann), 
i. 225**. 
i. 182% 

iv. 154*^ (Davison), 
i. 525*^ (Poncher), 
i. 658* (Crum). 

iii. 463** (Ramsay). 

iii. 464* (Ramsay). 

iii. 464*' (Post). 

iii. 465* (Post). 

iii. 465** (Ramsay). 

iii. 465** (Stewart). 

i. 114* (Porter). 

iii. 466** (Stewart) ; Ext. 

124** ff. (Ramsay), 
iii. 468% 
iii, 465% 

iii. 469* ; ii. 128% 
iii. 469* ; ii. 126% 
iii. 469% 

iii. 469* (M‘Clymont) ; ii. 

130** (Curtis), 
iii. 470**. 
iii. 470**. 

iii. 470** ; ii, 128% 

iii. 470** ; ii. 132*> ; iii. 

638* [PaaraiJ. 
iii. 470** [Naarah]. 

Ext. 424% 425* 431*> 

(Tasker), 
iii. 470% 

iii. 470** (Welch), 326*“ 
(Macalister). 
iii. 471% 
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Nabathseans • 

iii. 501*^ (Margoliouth) ; 

Names, Proper . 

iii. 481^ (Gray), 


i. (Margoliouth), 

Personal Names 

ui. 482”. 


145“ (Robertson), 185” 

Compounds with 



note (Hommel ) ; iii. 

ad, ah, 'amm . 

iii. 483”. 


558” (Suffrin) ; iv. 431“ 

with A don, Baal, 



(Hull). 

Melech . 

iii. 484*. 

Nabathsean Alphabet • 

i. (I. Taylor). 

with El 

iii. 484*. 

Nabonidus . . • 

i. 229*» (Hommel), 270* 

with Yah, Yahu 

iii. 484* ; ii. fiSS** (Driver). 


(Price). 

with Shaddai, 


Nabopolassar • • 

L 228”. 

^ur 

iii. 484^ ; iv. 290* (Selhie). 

Naboth 

iii. 471* (Welch). 

Place Names . 

iii. 481% 

Nabuchodonosor (Ap.) 

iii. 471”. 

Compounds with 


Nabudan 

i. 180”. 

Baal, Beth, 

iii. 482^ ; i. 259* (Price), 

Nabu-mukin-apli . 

i. 228^ 

Namtar, Legend of 

i. 221 ^ (Hommel). 

Nabu-pal-idin^ . 

i. 184% 228“ f. 

Nana .... 

Ext. 541*. 

Nabu-pal-uzur 

i. 228”. 

Nausea (Ap.) 

iii. 485* (H. A. White), 

Nabu-sum-iskun . 

i. 183”. 

Naomi .... 

iii. 485* (Redpath). 

Nacon .... 

iii. 471”. 

Naphath-dor 

i. 617” [Dor]. 

Nadab • • • • 

iii. 471” (Selbie) j ii. 123“, 

Naphisb 

iii. 485^ (Selhie). 


126*, 131“ (Curtis) ; iv. 

Napbisi (Ap.) 

iii. 485'". 


90* (Baudissin). 

Naphoth-dor 

i. 617” [Dor]. 

Nadabath • • 

iii. 472*. 

Naphtali 

iii. 485^ (Ewing) ; ii. 131*> 

Naggai 

iii. 472*. 


(Curtis). 

Nahalal, Nahallal, Na- 


Naphtali, Mount 

iii. 487* (Ewing). 

halol .... 

iii. 472“. 

Naplituhim . 

iii. 487* (Johns). 

Nahaliel 

iii. 472*. 

Napkin 

iii. 487^^ (Selbie) ; i. 627* 

Naham 

iii. 472*. 


(Mackie). 

Nahamani . 

iii. 472*. 

Narto-Sin . 

i. 225*. 

Naharai 

iii. 472* ; ii. 132^ 

Narcissus . 

iii. 487^ (Headlam). 

N abash 

iii. 472* (N. J. B. 

Nard .... 

iii. 487'’ ; iv. 611* (Post). 


White). 

Nasbas (Ap.) 

iii. 488* (Nestle). 

Nabath 

iii. 472” ; U. 124*, 125”. 

Nasi (Ap.) . 

iii. 488*. 

Nabbi .... 

iii. 472”. 

Nathan 

iii. 488* (N. J. D. White) ; 

Nabor .... 

iii. 472*^ (Driver). 


ii. 126**% 132'’ (Curtis); 

Nabsbon 

iii. 473^ ; ii. 126^ 


Ext. 653'’ (Kautzsch). 

Nabum 

iii. 473^ (A. R, S. Ken- 

Nathanael (Ap.) . 

iii. 488'’. 


nedy). 

Nathanael . 

iii. 488'’ (Cowan). 

Autbenticity . 

iii, 475*. 

Natbanias (Ap.) . 

iii. 489'’. 

Birthplace of Pro- 


Nathan-melech . 

iii. 489'’ (Stevenson). 

phet 

iii. 473^ 

Nations 

ii. 149* (Selbie), 224'* 

Characteristics . 

iii. 476”. 


(Sayce); Ext. 72* 

Contents . 

iii. 474”. 


(Jastrow). 

Date and Occasion . 

iii. 475^ 

Nativity of Christ 

[See Jesus Christ, Birth 

Name and Place in 



of]. 

Canon . 

iii. 473^ 

Nativity of Mary, Gos 


Naidns (Ap.) 

iii. 477^. 

pel of 

Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

Nail . . . . 

iii. 477^ 

Natural 

iii. 489'’ (J. H. Bernard). 

Nain . . . . 

iii. 477^ (Macmillan). 

Natural History . 

iii. 490* (Post). 

Naioth . . . . 

iii. 478* (Driver). 

Nature 

iii. 493* (J. H. Bernard). 

Name . , . . 

iii. 478* (Gray). 

Naught, Naughty 


Calling the Name 


Naughtiness . 

iii. 496* (Hastings). 

over 

iii. 478^ 

Nave (wheel) 

iii. 496*. 

Customs connected 


Nave (Ap.) . 

iii. 496'*. 

with giving Names 

iii. 480^ 

Navy . 

iii. 496”. 

‘Name of J"’ . 

iii. 479*; Ext. 640^^ 

Nazarene 

iii. 496” (Thatcher), 


(Kautzsch). 

Nazareth 

iii. 496” (Thatcher). 

‘ N ame of the Lord * 


Nazi-maraddash . 

i. 181”. 

in NT . 

iii. 479^ 

Nazirite 

iii. 497” (Eaton); Ext 

Power of the Name . 

iii. 480*; iv. 604**‘»(White- 


657* (Kautzsch). 


house); Ext. 181* 

Neah . . . 

iii. 501*. 


(Wiedemann), 280* 

Neapolis 

iii. 501* (Dickson). 


(Fairweather), 549* 

Neariah 

iii. 501* ; ii. 122% 127*. 


(Jastrow), 640% 641* 

Nebaioth 

iii. 501* (Margoliouth). 


(Kautzsdi). 

Neballat • • 

iii. 501”. 

Significance * i 

t lii. 478^ 

j Nehat . • 

. iii. 501” (Stevenson), 
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Nebka . . • 


i. 658^ 

Nergal . • . , 

iii. 514* (Sayce) ; i. 177^ 

Nebo (god) • 


iii. 501** (Sayee) 5 i. 215** 


215**, 222 * (Hommel) ; 



(Hommel) ; Est. 545** 


Ext. 542** If. (Jastrow). 



(Jastrow). 

Nergal-sharezer • • 

iii. 514* (Sayce) ; i. 229* 

Nebo (town) 


iii. 502* (Bennett). 

(Hommel); iv. 190** 

Nebo, Mount 


iii. 502** (Chapman). 


(Pinches). 

Nebuchadnezzar . 

• 

[See Nebuchadrezzar], 

Neri .... 

iii. 514>>. 

Nebuchadrezzar i. 

• 

i. 1S2^ 228» (Hommel). 

Neriah .... 

iii. 514». 

Nebuchadrezzar li. 

• 

iii. 503* (Sayce) ; i. 228** f. 

Nerias (Ap.) 

iii. 514**. 



(Hommel). 

Nero .... 

iii. 514** (Cowan). 

Invasion of Judah 


a. SIS" (Bames), 558» (N. 

Belief in his return . 

iii. 517'’ ; iv. 258* (Porter). 



J. D. White). 

Relation to Christians 

iii. SIS**^*. ; i. 420*(Tumer). 

Nebushazban 


iii. 503** (T. G. Pinches). 

Nest .... 

iii. SIS". 

Nebuzaradan 


iii. 504*. 

Net ... . 

ii. 12*', 24**. 

Nechebit 


Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

Netaim 

iii. SIS'". 

Necho (Nechoh) . 


iii. 504* [Neco]. 

Nethanel 

iii. SIS"; ii. 125'’ «•, 126'’. 

Neck . 


iii. 504* (Mackie). 

Netlianiah . 

iii. 519* ; ii. 123“, 125'>. 

Neco . . . 


iii. 504* (Crum). 

Nethinim 

iii. 519* (Taylor) ; iv. 74**, 

Necromancy 


iv. 606* (Whitehouse) ; i. 


80**, 94*^ (Baudissin). 



612** (Jevons). 

Netophah . 

iii. 520* (Stenning). 

Nedabiah 


iii. 505* ; ii. 127*. 

Netophas (Ap.) . 

iii. 520”. 

Needle’s Eye 


iii. 505* (Mackie) ; i. 345** 

Netophathites 

ii. 128* (Curtis). 



(Post). 

Nettle .... 

iii. 520^ 

Needlework 


iii. 505* (Mackie). 

New, Newness 

iii. 521* (Mackie). 

Neesing 

m 

iii. 505* (Hastings). 

New Birth . 

iv. 214** ff. (Bartlet). 

Nefer-Tum . • 

• 

Ext. 186* (Wiede- 

New Commandment . 

i. 329** (Denney). 



mann). 

NeAv Jerusalem . 

iv. 253**, 255* (Porter). 

Negeb . 

• 

iii. 505'> (Welch). 

Foundations 

iv. 619** ff. (Flinders 

Neginah, Neginoth 


iv. 154** (Davison). 


Petrie). 

Nego . 


iii. 506** (Selbie). 

New Man . 

iv. 218*' ** (Bartlet). 

Nehelamite, The . 


iii. 507‘ (N. J. D. 

NeAV Moon . 

iii. 521** (Abrahams). 



White). 

Festival . 

iii. 521** ; i. 859** (Hard- 

Nehemiah • 


iii. 507*. 


ing) ; iv. 815** ; Ext. 

Nehemiah . 


iii. 507* (Batten) j ii. 515* 


662* (Kautzsch), 



(Barnes). 

New Testament . 

iii. 523* (M‘Clymont). 

Description of Jeru- 


Authority 

Ext. 327** f. (Garvie). 

Salem . 

• 

ii. 593* (Conder). 

Contents . 

iii. 526* ff. 

Nehemiah (Book) 


i. 821** (Batten). 

Ethics 

i. 783* ff. (Strong). 

Nehemias (Ap.) . 


iii. 510*. 

History of 

iii. 524*. 

Nehiloth 


iv. 154** (Davison). 

Name 

iii. 523*. 

Nehum 


iii. 510*. 

Relation to Old Testa- 


Nehushta . 


iii. 510** 5 ii. 127*. 

ment and Apoc- 


Nehushtan . 


iii. 510** (A. R. S. Ken- 

rypha 

iii. 523*; Ext. 33P ff. 



nedy); Ext. 628* 

(Garvie). 



(Kautzsch). 

to Church Fathers 


Neiel . 


iii. 511*. 

and Christian 


Neighbour . 


iii. 511* (Mackie). 

Apocrypha 

iii. 524*. 

Neith • 


Ext. 186** (Wiedemann). 

Text 

iv. 732** ff. (Nestle). 

Nekeh . 


iii. 512*. 

Versions . • 

iv. 734** (Nestle). [See 

Nekoda 


iii. 512*. 


Versions]. 

Nekodan (Ap.) . 


iii. 512*. 

New Testament Canon 

iii. 529** ff. (Stanton) 

Nektanebes • 


i. 664*. 

Formation of Canon 

iii. 530*. 

Nektanebo • 


i. 664*. 

From Apostolic Age 


Nemuel 


iii. 512* ; ii. 122 **. 

to 3 rd cent. — 


Neokoroa 


iii. 751* (Ramsay). 

Evidence of Ep. of 


Nepheg 


iii. 512* ; ii. 124*, 126**. 

Clement to 


Nephew 


iii. 512* (Hastings), 

Corinthians . 

iii.631**ff. 

Nephilim 


iii. 512** (Beecher). 

Epistles of Igna- 


Nephishesim, Nephisim 

iii. 485** [Naphish]. 

tius 

iii. 531** ff 

Nephthai 

. 

iii. 512**. 

Epistle of Poly- 


Nephthar (Ap.) • 

. 

iii. 512** (James Patrick). 

carp 

iii. 531** ff 

Nephtoah * - 

. 

iii. 513** (Conder). 

2nd Quarter of 2nd 


Nephushesim, Nephnsim iii. 485** [Naphish], 

cent. — 


Net ' . , 

* 

iii. 513**; ii. 131*-**. 

Apology of Aris- 


Nereua » * 


iii, 513** (Headlam). 

tides 

iii. 534**. 
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New Testament Canon 
— From Apostolic Age 
to 3rd cent. — 
Basilides • 
Didache 

Epistle of Barna- 
bas . 

Epistle (2nd) of 
Clement . 
Irenteus 

Justin Martyr . 
Marcion . 
Papias 

Shepherd of Her- 
nias 

3rd Quarter of 2nd 
cent. — Tatian . 
A.D. 175-220 . 
Alogi . 
Theophilus 
A.D. 220-323 . 
Eusebius . 
Origen 

Period after Con- 
stantine 
Syriac Canon 
New Testament Lan- 


iii. 536\ 
iii. 533\ 

iii. 532*». 

iii. 53#. 
iii. 53#. 
iii. 53#. 
iii. 536**. 
iii. 533*». 

iii. 533*. 

iii. 536*». 
iii. 537*. 
iii. 537*. 
iii. 537**. 
iii. 540*». 
iii. 541*. 
iii. 540*». 

iii. 541**, 

iv. 647** f., 649** (Nestle). 


Nicetas of Sense . 
Nicodemus . 
Nicodemus, G-ospel of . 
Composition and In- 
fluence . 

Contents . 

Bate .... 
Eschatology 
Name 
Purpose . 

Sources 

VSS and MSS . 
Nicolaitans . 

Nicolas . 

Nicopolis • 

Niger .... 
Night .... 
Night Hawk 
Night Monster . 

Nile ... . 

Befilement in first 
Plague . 

Worship • 

Nimrah 

Nimrim, Waters of 


guage . . . [SeeLanguageof theNew 

Testament]. 

New Testament Text . [See Text of the New 
Testament]. 

New Testament, Text- 
ual Criticism of . 

Materials . 

Methods and Prin- 
ciples . 

Traditional and 
Critical Schools . 

New Testament Times 


Art and Literature . 
Biaspora . 

Bistribution of Popu- 
lation . 

Education and Cul- 
ture . 

Languages 
Parties . . , 

Political Constitution 
Social Conditions 
New Year . 

Neziah 
Nezib . 

Nibhaz 
Nibshan 
Nieanor (Ap.) 

Nicanor (NT) 

Nieanor, Feast of 
Nicephorus, Chrono- 
graphy of . 


Ext. 208** ff. (Murray). 

Ext. 209**. 

Ext. 210* ff. 

Ext. 210** ff. 

Ext. 45* ff. (Buhl); ii. 

604** ff. (Sanday). 

Ext. 55**. 

Ext. 56** £., 91* ff. 

(Schiirer). 

Ext. 45**. 

Ext. 54*; i. 649** ff. (A. 

R. S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 47*. 

Ext. 62*; ii 605*- ** (San- 
day ) ; iii. 821* ff. (Eaton) . 
Ext. 48*. 

Ext. 49**. 

iv. 764% 815** (Abrahams) ; 

Ext. 483** (Ramsay), 
iii. 542**. 
iii. 542**. 

iii. 542**; iv. 689** (Pinches), 
iii, 543*. 

iii. 543* (H. A. White), 
iii. 543* 

i. 862* (Harding). 

i 115% 121* (Porter) ; 
Ext. 341* (Menzies). 


Nimrod 

Identified with Mero- 
dach . 

with Orion . 
Legend of Nimrod and 
Abraham 

in Babylonian Litera- 
ture 
Nimslii 

Nina .... 
Nindar . . . 

Nindar-pal-isharra 
Nineveh 
Excavations 

Name 
Ninevites 
Ninib . 

Niphis (Ap.). 

Nippur . 

Nisan . 

Nisin , 

Nisroch 
Nitre . 

No, No-amon 
Noadiali 
Noah , 

Covenant with 
Sons . • . . 

and Flood • . 

on Coins of Apamea 
Noah (woman) 

Noah, Book of . . 

No-amon . . . 

Nob , . V 
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Ext. 486** f. (Turner), 
iii. 543* (J. H. Bernard), 
iii. 544* (von Dobschiitz^ 

iii. 546% 
iii. 544*. 
iii. 545% 

iii. 670** (Salmond). 
iii. 544*. 
iii. 546*. 
iii. 546*. 
iii. 544**. 

iii. 547* (Cowan), 
iii. 548* (Cowan), 
iii. 548** (Ramsay), 
iii. 549*. 

iii. 549* (James Patrick) 
iii. 550** (Post), 
iii. 550"*. 
iii. 550** (Crum). 

iii. 889* (Macalister). 
iii. 551* ; Ext. 189* 
(Wiedemann), 
iii. 551** ; i. 28# [Beth- 
nimrah]. 

iii. 551** (Warren) ; i. 28# 
(Conder). 
iii. 552* (Pinches). 

iii. 552% 

iii. 632** (J. Taylor), 

i. 17* (Ryle). 

i. 221* (Hommel), 
iii. 553*. 

Ext. 541*. 

i. 177**, 215** (Hommel). 
i. 182* (Hommel). 
iii. 553* (Sayce). 

i. 178* (Hommel) ; Ext. 
532** (Jastrow). 

ii. 747** (Konig). 

iii. 554**. 

Ext. 542** (Jastrow). 
iii. 554% 

Ext. 533** (Jastrow). 
iii. 554** ; iv. 765% 
i. 226* (Hommel). 
iii. 554** (T. G. Pinches), 
iii. 555* (James Patrick), 
iii. 555* (Griffith), 
iii. 555% 

iii. 555** (Woods). 

i. 513* (Bavidson). 

ii. 288** (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 79** fiV (Jastrow). 

ii. 16* ff. (Woods), 

Ext. 94* (Schiirer). 

iii. 566* ; ii. 129% 

iii. 556* fCharles). 
iii. 655* (Griffith). 

iii. 557* (Driver), 502* 
(Bennett)* 
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Nobah (person) . 

iii. 557^ 

Numenius (Ap.) . 

iii. STS" (H. A White). 

Nobah (place) 

iii. 557^^ (Welch). 

Nun (letter) 

ih. 573% 

Nobai .... 

iii. 558% 502% 

Nun (person) 

iii. 673^* , ii. 130*. 

Nobleman ... 

iii. 558^ (Purves). 

Nurse .... 

iii. 673’’ (Maekie). 

Nod . . 

iii. 558^ (Sufirin) ; i. 225"' 

Nurture • 

iii 674* (Hastings). 


(Hommel). 

Nuts .... 

in. 574* (Post); iL 31* 

Nodab .... 

iii. (Suffrin). 


(Macalister). 

Noe .... 

iii. 555^ [Noah]. 

Nympha, Nymphas 

iii 574’’ (Murray). 

Noeba(Ap.) 

iii. 558*^. 



Nogah . . . 

iii. 558^ ; ii. 126% 

Oabdius (Ap.) 

hi. 575% 

Nobah ... 

iii. 55S'> ; ii. 130 ; iiL Zi2\ 

Oak .... 

iii. 575* (Post). 

Noise .... 

iii 558'’. 

of Mamre 

hi. 224’’ (Driver). 

Noisome 

iii. 559» (Hastings). 

of Meonenim . 

iii. 342’’ (Bennett). 

Non .... 

iii SVS” [Nun]. 

of Moreh . 

iii. 436* (Bennett). 

Nooma (Ap.) 

iii. 559% 

Oar .... 

iv. SOS" (Hull) ; Ext. 862*. 

Noph .... 

iii. 559* (Johns), 338^ 


365», see" (Blomfield). 


(Max Muller), 

Oath .... 

iii. 575’’ (Ferries). 

Nophah , . • 

iii. 559^. 

Christ’s Teaching on 

iii. 677* ; Ext. 28* (Votaw). 

North Conn try . 

iii. 559^ (Driver). 

Ritual 

hi. 676% 

Norwegian Versions . 

Ext. 415'' (Bebb). 

Obadiah 

Hi. 677*; ii. 125* «», 127*, 

Nose, Nostrils 

hi. 559^ (Maekie). 


129^ 131* 132*, 

Flat-nosed 

iii. 560*. 

Obadiah, Book of 

HL 577'’ (Selbie). 

Nose Jewel . 

i. 633* [Earring]. 

Contents . 

hi. 678% 

Notable 

iii. 560* (Hastings), 

Eschatology 

hi 578% 

Nothing 

iii. 560* (Hastings). 

Name and Place in 


Nought 

iii. 496* [Naught]. 

Canon . 

iii. 577‘. 

Novice .... 

iii. Seo*". 

Relation to Jeremiah 

iii. 578‘. 

Number 

hi. 560^ (Kdnig) j i. 155^ 

Unity and Date 

iii. 578% 


(Barnes). 

Obal .... 

i. 635*’ [Ebal]. 

Five .... 

iii. 564% 

Obdia (Ap.) • 

iii. 580% 

Fifty 

iii. 564% 

Obduracy . 

ii. 302’’ [Hardening]. 

Forty 

iii. 563*, 565*. 

Obed .... 

iii. 580'> ; ii. 126*- ^ 132”. 

Gematria . 

iii. 566% 

Obed-edom . 

hi. 580” (Selbie) ; ii 125” 

Hundred . 

iii. 564% 


(Curtis). 

Method of writing 


Obedience, Obey . 

hi 581* (Adams Brown). 

numbers 

hi. 560^ f. 

Obeisance . 

iii. 582% 

Number of the Beast 

iii. 567% 518* (Cowan) ; 

Obelisk 

ih. 879* (Whitehouse). 


iv. 258* (Porter). 1 

Black 

i. 184* (Hommel). 

Round Numbers , 

iii. 562* ff. 

Obeth(Ap.). 

ih. 582*. 

in Judges 

ii. 817*ff. 

Obil .... 

ih. 582*. 

Sacred Numbers 

iii. 564^. 

Oblation 

ih. 687* (Driver) ; iv. 330” 

Seven 

iii. 562^ 565% 


(Paterson). 

Seventy . 

iii. 563% 

Object .... 

iii. 582% 

Symbolic Numbers . 

iii. 566* ; Ext, 170*. 

Oboth .... 

hi 582% 

Ten . 

iii. 564*, 565% 

Obscurity . 

hi. 582% 

Thousand . 

iii. 564% 

Observe, Observation . 

iii. 582” (Hastings). 

Three 

iii. 562% 565^ ; ii. 750% 

Obstinacy . 

ii. 302” [Hardening]. 

Twelve 

iii. 56.3*, 564% 

Occupy 

hi. 583* (Hastings). 

Two .... 

iii. .362% 

Occurrent . 

iii. 583” (Hastings). 

Numbering the People 

i. 568% 

Ochielus (Ap.) 

ih. 583% 

Numbers, Hours, YearSj 


Ochran 

iii. 583% 

and Dates 

Ext. 473’’ ff‘. (Ramsay). 

Ocidelus (Ap.) 

iii. 583”. 

Dating, Methods of . 

Ext. 479* fF. 

Ocma(Ap,), 

ii. 583” (Ewing). 

Day . . 

Ext. 476* if. 

Oded . . . . 

iii. 583% 

Hours of the Day 

Ext. 475^61 

Odollam (Ap.) 

iii. 584% 

Numbers and Count- 


Odomera (Ap.) . 

iii. 584% 

ing 

Ext. 474* ff. 

Oecumenius 

Ext. 530” (Turner). 

Years , , ■ . 

Ext. 479* ff. 

Of . . . . 

iii. 584* (Hastings). 

Beginning of the 


Olfence 

hi. 586* (Hastings), 586” 

Year . 

Ext. 483’>fir. 


(Adeney). 

Numbers (Book) . 

iii. 567^ (Harford- 

Offence, Mount of 

hi. 617* f. (Warren). 


Battei'sby). 

Offer, Oftering, Oblation iii. 587* (Driver). 

Analysis . 

hi. 567** C 

Officer . . • . 

iii. 589* (Massie). 

Authorship and Date 

iii. 572% 

Og . . . . 

iii 690* (Redpath). 

Value • 

iii. 573% 

Bedstead « • « 

Hi. 690* ; ii. 482* (Patrick). 
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Ohad .... 

iii. 690^ ; ii. 122^. 

Old Testament Canon — 


Ohel .... 

iii. 590“' ; ii. 127^ 

Canonicity of Hagio- 


Oliolali, Oholibah 

iii. 590*" (Selbie). 

grapha 

iii. 612*. 

Oholiab 

iii. 590^. 

of Hexateuch 

iii. 611”. 

Oholibali 

iii. 590*" [Oholah]. 

Prophetic - His- 

iii. m\ 

Oliolibamah . 

iii. 590*’. 

torical Books . 

Oil ... . 

iii. 590^^ (Macalister) ; ii. 

Summary of Be- 

iii. 614” 


31^ 

suits . 

Anointing Oil . 

iii. 593%- Ext. 659'>f. 

Evidence from Baba 

iii. eoe'*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Batlira 

Libations . 

Ext. 659^^ (Kautzsch). 

Council of J amnia 

iii. 607*". 

Press 

ii. 31‘; iii. 616” (Post). 

2 Esdras 

iii. 607*. 

Oil Tree 

iii. 592^ (Post). 

Ezra and Nehemiah 

iii. 611*. 

Ointment 

iii. 693*" (Macalister), 747^ 

Josephus 

iu. 607”; Ext. 468* 

Olamus (Ap.) 

iii. 594^. 


(Thackeray). 

Old Gate 

ii. 693*" (Conder). 

New Testament . 

iii. 608'>fl*. 

Old Latin Versions 

iii. 47*" (H. A. A. Kennedy). 

Philo . 

iii. 609”. 

Old Man 

iv. 218*"- ^ (Bartlet). 

Sirach . 

iii. 610*. 

Old Prophet • 

iii. 594*" (Stevenson). 

Talmud 

iii. 606”. 

Old Testament . 

iii. 595^ (Curtis). 

Influence of Present 


Books, Number of . 

iii. 598*". 

Knowledge on Be- 


Chronological Scheme 

i. 290^ (Stewart). 

ligion . 

iii. 615^ 

Criticism, Higher . 

iii. 602*". 

Jewish Origin of 


TextuaJ . 

iii. 601”; iv. 8S4” (H. J. 

Canon . 

iii. 605”. 


White). 

Syriac Canon . 

iv. 650*" ff. (Nestle). 

Ethics . • 

i. 777” flf., 783“ (Strong). 

Term ‘ Canon ’ . 

iii. 604^^. 

Interpretation in NT 

ui. 601”. 

Old Testament Lan- 

iii. 25*" (Margolioutli). 

in Babbinic and 


guage . 

Talmudic Period 

iii. 599*" ff. 

Alphabet • 

i. 70''ff. (1. Taylor). 

in later times 

iii. 602*" ff. 

Aramaic . 

iii. 25“, 34*. 

Name 

i. 286” (Stewart). 

Hebrew Language, 


Origin and Growth — 


Antiquity of 

iii. 25”. 

The Law 

iii. 596”; U. 364”-375* 

Dialectic Difler- 



( W oods) ; iii. 64*’(Driver). 

ences . 

iii. SO'^ff. 

Prophets 

iii. 596”. 

Grammar 

iii. 30''f. 

Writings or Hagio- 


Names . 

iii. 25*. 

grapha 

Preservation and 

iii. 697”. 

New Hebrew 

Origin and Rela- 

iii. 3Pfl& 

Transmission in 


tion to Arabic . 

iii. 26* £f. 

Jewish Church 

iii. msK 

Periods of Lan- 


in Christian 


guage 

iii. 3Pff. 

Church . 

iii. 601*. 

Secondary Sources 

iii. 29* ff. 

Beligious Value • 

iii. 604*. 

Old Testament, Text of 

iv. 726*" (Strack). 

Style . . • 

iii. 660»(Konig) ; Ext. 156“. 

Criticism . 

iv. 884'> (H. J. White). 

Text, History of • 

iv. 731” f. (Straok). 

Hebrew MSS . 

iv. 727* ff. 

MSS . . . 

iv. 727“ ffi (Strack). 

History of Text 

iv. 73P. 

Massoretic . 

iii.599“; iv.729“ff.(Straok). 

Massoretes, Work of 

iv. 729* ; iii. 699* (Curtis). 

Pre-Massoretic 

iii. 598”; iv. 730” (Strack). 

Pre-Massoretic Text 

iv. 730'^ ; iii. 598'* (Curtis). 

Printed Editions 


Preservation 

iii. 598'* (Curtis), 3P 

of Hebrew OT . 
Versions — 

iv. 726“ (Strack). 

Printed Editions of 

(Margoliouth). 

Old Latin 

m. 47“ ff. (H. A. A. Ken- 

Hebrew OT . 

iv. 726*. 


nedy). 

Punctuation 

iv. 730*. 

Septuagint . 

iv. 437^ (Nestle). 

Sopherim, Work of . 

iv. 731*. 

Syriac . , . 

iv. 650^ ff. (Nestle). 

Versions, Importance 


Targums 

iv. 678^ (T. Walker). 

of Old . 

iv, 731^ 853* ff. (Bebb). 

Vulgate 

iv. 873*" (H. J. White). 

Old Testament Times . 

ii. 507* ff. , 807* ff. (Barnes). 

[See Versions]. 


Olive .... 

iii. 616* (Post); ii. 31* 

Old Testament Canon . 

iii 604^ (Woods). 


(Macalister); iii. 691* 

Alexandrian , 

iii. 615*" J i. 117'' (Porter). 


(Macalister). 

Canon of Eeformed 


Olives, Mount of . 

iii. 616'' (Warren). 

and Boman Cath- 


Mount of Corruption 

i. 500* (Hastings). 

olic Churches . 

iii. 605^. 

Olivet . . 

iii 620*. 

Canonicity of Apoc- 


Olympas . . , 

iii. 620*. 

ryphid Books « 

iii, 616»;ill7'»fir. (Porter). 

1 Olympius (Ap.) . . 

iii. 620*. 
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Omar , . . . 

Omega . . . . 

Omens . . . . 

Omer . . . . 

Omri , . . , 

Omri (Mng) . 

Chronology of Keign 
On (person) . 

On (place) • • • 


Onam . • • 

Onan . • • 

Onesimns . • 

Onesiphorns . 
Oniares (Ap.) 

Onias (person) (Ap.) 
Onias (region) 
Onions . 

Onnos . 

Ono 

Onus (Ap.) . 
Onycha 
Onyx . 


Open . 
Open Place 
Ophai . 
Ophel . 
Ophir • 


Ophni . 
Ophrah 


Or . 
Oracle . 


Orator . • 

Orchard 
Order . 

Ordain, Ordinance 
Ordination . 

Oreh and Zeeh . 
Oren . 

Organ . . . 

Origen . . 

Hexapla . 

and Canon 


Orion . 


iii. 620^ 

i. 70^ (Charles). 

Ext. 656* (Jastrow). 

iv. 912% 913* (A. E. S. 
Kennedy). 

iii. 620*; ii. 126^ 129*, 
130% 

iii. 620* (Whitehouse). 

i. 402* (Curtis), 
iii. 621% 12^ (Selbie). 
iii.621’> (Griffith);!. 204^; 

ii. 480% 481* note 

(Driver). 

iii. 622* ; ii. 126*. 
iii. 622*; ii. 125% 
iii. 622^^ (Lock), 
iii. 622^ (Milligan), 

i. 148^ (H. A. White), 
iii. 623* (Moss), 
iii. 624* (Moss), 
iii. 624* (Post); ii. 29* 
(Macalister). 

i. 658* (Crum), 
iii. 624* (Conder). 
iii. 624^. 
iii. 624% 

iii. 624^ ( J. Taylor) ; i. 
644* (Sayce) ; iv. 620^ f. 
(Flinders Petrie), 
iii. 625^ (Hastings), 
iii. 625*’ (Selbie). 

i. 713*> (Selbie). 
iii. 626* (Warren), 
iii. 626^ (Price); i. 135* 
(Margoliouth) ; Ext. 
82* (Jastrow), 85^ 
(McCurdy), 
iii. 628*. 

iii. 628* (Stevenson); i. 
728* (J. H. Kennedy) ; 

ii. 128»’ (Curtis), 

iii. 629*. 

iii. 629* (Prichard) ; iv. 
71* (Baudissin), 107^ 
(Davidson) ; Ext. 556* 
(Jastrow), 621% 648* ffi, 
662^1 (Kautzsch). 
iii. 629^ (Headlam). 
iii. 629^. 

iii. 630* (Hastings), 
iii. 631* (Hastings), 
iii. 631** (Gwatkin) ; i. 

426'’ (Gayford). 
iii. 632* (Cooke), 
iii. 632*; ii. 126*. 

iii. 46P l^ugab]. 

Ext. 490* ffi, SSO'’ (Tur- 
ner). 

iv. 442^* (Nestle), 864'’ f. 
(Eedpath). 

i 120'’ (Porter) ; iii. 640'’ 
(Stanton); Ext. 340'’ 
(Mehzies). 

iii, '632* (J. Taylor); i 
192* (Pinches), 


Ormazd 

Ornament • 
Oman . 

Orpah . • 

Orphan 
Orthosia (Ap.) 
Oryx . 
Osaias (Ap.) 
Osea (Ap.) • 
Oseas (Ap.) , 
Osiris . , 

Osnappar 

Ospray . 
Ossifrage • 
Ostrich • 
Other , . 

Othni . • 

Othniel • 


Othonias (Ap.) 

Ouches . 

Ought . 

Outlandish • 

Outrage • 

Outroad • 

Oven . 

Overseer 
Owl . 

Ox (Ap.) 

Ox 

Ox’goad 

Oxyrhynchus Fragment 
Ozem .... 
Ozias (Ap.) . 

Oziel (Ap.) . 

Ozni .... 

P (Priestly Writings) . 

Characteristics . 

Date and Origin 

Ethics 
Extent 
Idea of God 
Language . 
Legislation . 

Priesthood in . 

Date of System . 
Sacrifice in 

Sources . 
in Genesis . . 

in Joshua « 
Paarai . . • . 


iv. 988'’ (J. H. Moulton); 

Ext. 27 9'’ ( Fair weather ) 
iii. 632'’ (Mackie). 
iii. 633'’. 
iii. 633'’. 

iii. 634* (Hastings), 
iii. 634*. 

ii. 36% 

iii. 634*. 
iii. 634*. 
iii. 634*. 

Ext. 191% 194*’ (Wiede- 
mann). 

iii. 634* (Price); i. 189® 
(Hommel). 
iii. 634% 
iii. 634'’ (Post), 
iii. 635* (Post), 
iii. 635'’ (Hastings), 
iii. 635% 

iii. 635'’ (Selbie) ; ii. 128'’ 
(Curtis), 811% 818* 

(Konig). 
iii. 636*. 

iii. 636* (A. E. S. Ken- 
nedy). 
iii. 636'’. 
iii. 636'’. 
iii. 637*. 
iii. 637*. 

iii. 637* (Porter) ; i. 318* 
(Macalister). 
iii. 637*. 
iii. 637'’ (Post), 
iii. 638*. 
iii. 638* (Post). 

ii. 194'’ (Selbie); i. 49'’ 
(Paterson). 

Ext. 347* (Ropes). 

iii. 638'’; ii. 126*-% 
iii. 638% 

iii. 638% 
iii. 638% 

ii. 368'’ ff. (Woods); Ext. 

715* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 368% 

ii. 370'’ ; Ext. 715* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext- 722'’ (Kautzsch). 
ii. 369% 

Ext. 715'* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 369*. 

iii. 70* ff. (Driver), 102'’ ff. 
(Harford-Battersby). 

iv. 81'’ (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
719* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 86'’ (Baudissin). 
iv. 336'’ (W. P. Paterson) ; 

Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 144* (Ryle), 

ii. 781* (Smith). 

iii. 638* (Selbk); iL132fe 
(Curtis)* 
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Paddan 

Paddan-aram 

Paddle .... 

Fadon .... 

Pagiel .... 

Pahath-moab 

Fai .... 

Painful, PainMness • 

Paint .... 

‘Pairs* 

Palace .... 
Palal . . . . 

Palanquin . 

Pale . . . . 

Palestina 

Palestine 

Art and Literatme . 
Climate . 


Conquest by Israel . 

Flora and Fauna . 
Geography 
Harbours 
Mountains , 

Plains . 

Springs and Kivers 

Tribal Boundaries 
Geology . 

Language . . 

Minerals . • 

Monuments, Inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

Political and Social 
Condition in NT 

Times . 
Population 
Eaces • • • 

Roads • • • 


Trade and Commerce 

Palimpsests . • . 

Palindromy , • • 

PaUu .... 
Palm (of the hand) . 
Palm Tree . . 

Palmer- worm 
Palsy . 

Palti . 

Paitiel . . . . 

Paltite, The 

Pamphylia . 
Christianity in . 


iii. ess**. 

iii. 639* (Sayce ) ; i. 138^ 
iii. 639*. 
iii. 639*. 
iii. 639*. 

iii. 639* (Bennett), 
iii. 639^ (Selbie). 
iii. 639^ (Hastings), 
iii. 639^ (Mackie) ; i. 814^ 
Ext. 58^ (Schechter). 
iii. 640* (Bennett), 
iii, 640^. 
iii. 640^. 

iii. 640*^ (Hastings), 
iii. 640’^. 

iii. 640^^ (Conder) ; ii. 
607* ff. (Barnes). 

i. Id?*^ (Flinders Petrie) ; 
Ext. 55^ (Buhl). 

iii. 643*^ f. ; i. 48^ ( J. 
W. Paterson); ii. 608* 
(Barnes) ; iv. 195^ 
(Hull), 556^ (Nicol). 

ii. 509^ f. (Barnes), 785^ 
(Smith). 

iii. 644* if., 490* ff. (Post), 
iii. 641M., 647* ff. 

iii. 643'^ ; ii. 311* (Hull), 
iii. 641 ^ 452* f. (Hull), 
iii. 893* ff. (Driver), 
iii. 642‘^ff. ; i. 329* (Hull) ; 

iv. 286^11 (Selbie). 
iii. 647^ ff. 

iii. 641* ; ii. 150* ff. (Hull), 
iii. 25^ ff. (Margoliouth) ; 

Ext. 47* (Buhl), 
iii. 645*, 374‘>ff. (Hull). 

iii. 653^ ff. 


Ext. 46 * ff. (Buhl), 
iii. 646^ ; Ext. 45^^ (Buhl), 
iii. 645’’; Ext. 72* ff. 
(Jastrow). 

iii. 643”; iv. 805” f, (Ben- 
nett), 892” (Barnes) ; 
Ext. 368* ff. (Buhl). 

iv. 803” ff. (Bennett) ; Ext. 
60% 374* (Buhl). 

iv. .955* (Kenyon), 

Ext. 157” (Konig). 
iii. 656* ; ii. 122” 
iii. 656* (Hastings), 
iii. 656” (Post); ii. 30* 
(Macalister). 
iii. 667” (Post), 
iii. 657” (Hastings), 326* 
(Macalister). 
iii. 658*. 
iii. 658*. 

iii. 658*, 738” (Stenning) ; 

ii. 132* (Curtis), 
iii. 658* (Ramsay), 
iii. 659^, 


Pan , , . « 

Panammn . ' . 

Pannag 

Pantikapmum, Jewish 
Inscriptions at . 
Paper . . • . 

Paper Reeds « • 

Paphos . • • » 

Papiaa . « • • 


Papyrus 

Papyri • • • . 

Coptic . 
Discoveries of Papyri 
Egyptian . 

Greek 

Hebrew , • 

Value of . 

Parable (in OT) . 
Original Sense of 
mashed . 

Psychological Origin 
Relation to other De- 
vices of Style 
Parable (in NT) . 
Attitude of Epistles . 
Christ’s use of . 

Class! hcation , 
Distribution in Gos- 
pels 

Interpretation . 
Relation to Proverb . 

to Riddle 
Terminology . 
Paraclete 

Etymology and Use 
of 7rapdK\riT0s . 
Functions , 
Interpretation in 
Fathers and VSS . 
Translations, Alter- 
native . 

in St. John’s Go.spel, 
Paradise . • • 

Etymology 
in OT • 

in NT . . . 

in Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha • 

in the Fathers . . 

Parah . . • • 

Parallelism . . , 

Paralysis, Paralytic , 

Paramyth . • r 


ii. 40* (Macalister) ; i, 
318* 

i. 186” (Hommel). 

iii. 659* (Post); i. 316” 
(Macalister) ; ii. 37” 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 

iv. 947” (Kenyon), 
iv. 213* (Post). 

iii. 659” (Myres). 

ii. 683* (Strong), 698” 
(Reynolds) ; iii. 256” 
(Salmond), 296* ff. 
(Bartlet), 533” ff. (Stan- 
ton). 

iv. 212*-” (Post), 045” 
(Kenyon), 

Ext. 352” (Kenyon). 

Ext. 356”. 

Ext. 352”. 

Ext. 353*. 

Ext. 353”. 

Ext. 353*. 

Ext. 355*. 

iii. 660* (Konig). 

iii. 661*. 
iii. 660*. 

iii. 660% 663* (Plummer), 
iii. 662” (Plummer), 
iii. 664*. 
iii. 663”. 
iii. 664”. 

iii. 664*. 
iii. 665*. 

iii. 663”. 

iv. 270” (Nicol). 
iii. 662”. 

iii. 665” (Hastings). 

iii. 665” f. 

ii. 408* (Swete). 

iii. 666”. 

hi. 668*. 
iii. 667”. 

iii. 668” (Salmond); i 
752”. 
hi. 668”. 
iii. 669*. 
hi. 669*, 671*- ”. 

hi. 670* ; Ext. 304” £. 
(Fairweather). 

iii. 671”f. 
ih. 672” 

iv. 4* (Budde) ; Ext. 166” 
(Konig). 

hi, 326* (Macalister), 657” 
(Hastings), 
hi. 662* (Kdixig). 
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Paran • « 

Parbar . • 

Parcel . 
Parched Corn 


Parchment . 

Pardon • 

Parents 
Irreverence to 
Parlour 
Parmashta . 
Parmenas 
Parnach 
Paronomasia 

Parosh . 
i^aronsia 


Different Comings of 
Christ . 

Doctrine of Parousia 
in Acts, Epistles, 
and Revelation . 
in Fourth Gospel . 
in Synoptics . 

Later Doctrine 
Time of Advent 
Parshandatha 
Parshioth 

Parsism 

Parthians 

Particular, Particularly 
Parties in Palestine 


Partridge 

r*aruah . 
Parvaim 

Pasach . 
Pas-dammim 
Paseah . 
Pashhnr 


iii. 672^ (Chapman), 
iii. 673*^ (Driver) ; ii 594"^, 
598^ (Conder). 
iii. 673*^ (Hastings), 
iii. 673^ (Hastings); ii. 
27^ (Macalister) ; iv. 
173^ 915^ (Post), 
iii. 673’^ (Hastings); iv. 
946** (Kenyon). 

ii. 56® (Bethune-Baker). 

i. 848® (Bennett). 

i. 522® ( Poacher ). 

iii. 674® (Selbie). 
iii. 674**. 

iii. 67 4^ 

iii. 674*». 

iv. 272® (Nicol) ; Ext. 165** 
(Koiiig). 

iii. 674**. 

iii. 674*' (Adams Brown) ; 

i. 750**, 753^ 754®-** 
(Salmond), 

iii. 674**. 
iii. 675® ff. 

iii. 677^ 
iii. 679®. 
iii. 675^ 
iii. 679**. 

iii. 677®* ^ 678**, 679®. 

iii. 680**. 

i. 288® (Stewart) ; iv. 950® 
(Kenyon). 

iv. 9S8*’ff. (J. H. Moulton), 
iii. 680** (T. G. Pinches), 
iii. 681** (Hastings). 

ii. 604** ff. (Sanday); iii. 
821® ff. (Eaton); Ext. 
52® (Buhl). 

iii. 682® (Post) ; iL 36** 
(Macalister). 

iii. 682^ 

iii. 682** (Price); i. 134** 
(Margoliouth). 
iii. 682** ; ii. 131**. 
iii. 682** ; i. 713**. 


Passover — 

Post-Exilic observance 
Preparation for 
Relation to Ma$z6tk . 

to Last Supper 

Samaritan Passover . 
Pastor .... 
Pastoral Epistles . 

Gnosticism in . 
Patara .... 
Pate .... 
Patesi in Assyria . 
in Babylonia 


Patheus [Ap.] 

Pathros 

Pathrusim , . 

Patnios 
Patriarchs . 

Longevity of 
Patristic Commentaries 
on Pauline Epistles . 

Patrobas 

Patroclus (Ap.) . 
Pattern 

Pau .... 
Paul .... 
Arabia, Visit to 
Birth and Environ- 
ment 

Blindness . • 

Captivities • , 

Character and Person 
Chronology of Life . 

Citizenship 


Conversion 

Doctrine, Analyses of 
Adoption . • 


Angels . 
Atonement . 

Baptism 

Christology . 


iii. 682** ; ii. 128**. 
iii. 682** (Bennett) ; ii. 124® 
(Curtis); Ext. 701® 
(Kautzsch). 

Pass, Passage, Passenger iii. 683® (Hastings). 
Passion . . . iii. 683** (Hastings). 

Passover • . . iii. 684® (W. J. Moulton) ; 

i. 860® (Harding), 

Name . . . iii. 688®; Ext. 622® 

(Kautzsch). 


Old Testament Refer- 
ences . . . iii. 684® ff. 

Origin and Signiffcance iii. 688®ff. ; Ext. 621^ 
718® (Kautzsch). 

Passovers of our 

Lord’s Ministry . i. 406** ff. (Turner), 
of Yeax of Cruci- 
fixion. . . i 411®f. (Turner). 


Christ’s Death 
on the Cross 
Messiahship . 
Person . 

Pre-existence. 


iii. 690** ff: 

iv. 64® (Purves). 

iii. 6S4^ 685®* ^ 686**; 

Ext. 622® (Kautzsch). 

ii. ess**!!'. (Sanday); iii. 
145**, 149** (Plummer). 

ii. 161® (Mackie). 

iii. 692®. 

iii. 527** (M‘Clymont), 
714® ff: (Findlay). 

ii. 187** (Headlam). 

iii. 692® (Ramsay), 
iii. 692** (Hastings), 

i. 180® ; Ext. 535® 

i. 224** If. (Hommel) ; Exh 
533**, 535® (Jastrow), 
[See Priest-King], 
iii. 693®. 

iii. 693® (Max Milller). 
iii. 693** (Max Muller), 
iii. 693** (Conybeare). 
iii. 6h4® (J, Taylor), 
iii. 694**. 

[See Greek Patristic Corn- 
men taiies], 
iii. 696®. 
iii. 696®. 

iii. 696® (Hastings), 
iii. 639** (Selbie). 
iii. 696** (Findlay), 
i. 31** (Headlam). 

iii. 697**; iv. 687® (Ramsay), 
iix. 331® (Macalister). 
iii. 712** If.; i. 423® 
(Turner), 
iii. 699*'. 

iii. 715® ff'.; i. 418®-425® 
(Turner). 

i. 444** (E. R. Bernard) ; 
iv. 292** (Gwatkin) ; 
Ext, 105** (Schiirer). 
iii. 701** ff‘. ; i. 424* 
(Turner), 
iii. 716**ff: 

iii. 724*^; i. 40** (Candlisli); 

ii. 218® f. (Candlish), 
472*’ (Martin). 

iv. 991*' (Moulton). 

iv. 302** (Robertson), 345® 
(W. P. Paterson), 

iii. 726** ; i 489** (Robert- 
son). 

iii. 722® ff. ; i. 386*' (Agar 
Beet), 498® (Robertson) ; 

iv. 302** (Robertson). 

iii. 723^ 
iii. 723®, 

iii. 722® ; i. 489** (Robert 
son). 

iiL, 722*». ' ..[See Pre-exist-' 
ence]. 
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Paul-— Doctrine — 

Christ’s Sove 
reignty , 
Church . 

Organization 
Conscience . 
Demonology , • 


Election 


Eschatology . 


Eucharist 
Faith * 


Flesh . 


Free Will 
God 


iii. 722^ 
iii. 726^ 
iii. 

i. 471*^ (Kilpatrick), 
iii. 728^ ; i. 594‘ (White- 
house) ; iv, 410^* ^ 
(Whitehouse). 
iii. 728^; ii. 52^^! (Stewart); 
iv. 51^ K (Warfield), 
302^, 304‘ (Eobertson). 
iii. 729^- ^ ; i. 489^ 497^ 
(Eobertson), 755"^ (Sal- 
mond). 

iii. 727^; L 489^ 490^ 
(Eobertson). 

iii. 724^ ; i. ISl^ (Strong), 
835^*01 (Warfield); iv. 
218^ (Bartlet), 435'' ( Ade- 
ney). 

iii. 720' f. ; iv. 165% 612" 
(Laidlaw), 302^ (Eobert- 
son). 

iv. 304" (Eobertson). 

iii. 718^; iv. SOl^^ff. (Eo- 
bertson). 


Fatherhood . iii. 718% 

Glory . . , iv. 302" (Eobertson). 

Eighteousness . iii. 718^; iv. 301^1 (Eo- 
bertson). 


Gifts . 
Grace . 

Holy Spirit . 


Hope 

Justification . 

Kingdom of God 
Law • 


Love • 

Man • 

Marriage 

Mediation 

Faxousia 

Pnayer . 
Psychology . 

Eegeneration 
Eepentance , 
Eesurrection 


Eighteousness 
Salvation * 
Sanctificatioii 


iii. 726% 

iii. 718^ ; iv. 304" (Eobert- 
son). 

iii. 725" ; i. 489^ (Eobert- 
son ; ii. 409" if. (Swete) ; 
Ext. 316" ff. (Scott), 
iii, 729". 

iii. 724"; iv. 303^ f. (Eo- 
bertson). 
iii. 728" ff. 

iii. 719", 76"-81" (Den- 
ney) ; iv. 302" (Eobert- 
son). 
iii. 726". 

iii. 720"; iv. 302^ ff. 

(Eobertson). 
iii. 266^ (Paterson), 
iii. 318" (Adeney). 
iii. 729% 678"-^ (Adams 
Brown). 

iii. 720" ; iv. 45" (Bernard). 

iii. 720" ff.; iv. 165"ff., 
612" (Laidlaw). 

iv. 218" ff., 220^ (Bartlet). 
iii. 720". 

iii. 729" ; i. 489^ (Eobert- 
son) ; iv. 234*>ff. (E. E. 
Bernard). 

iii, 718*>; ii. 210^ (San- 
day) ; iv. 283" (Stevens). 

iv. 366^ ff. (Adams 
Brown). 

iii. 725*» ; iv. 393"* (Bart- 
let). 


Paul — Doctrine — 
Sin 


and Death . 


iii. 720^; i. 841" ff. (J. H. 
Bernard) ; iv. 534" ff. 
(E. E. Bernard), 
iii. 721" ; iv. 635" (E. E. 
Bernard). 


Soul 

iv. 166” (Laidlaw). 

Spirit « 

iii. 720" f. ; iv. 167”, 612® 
(Laidlaw), 303" (Eobert- 
son). 

Trinity . 

Ext. 315" ff. (Scott). 

Truth . 

iv. 818” (Stanton). 

Woman . 

iii. 720". 

Epistles . 

iii. 708” ff ; i. 730” (Bart- 
let) ; iii. 527" f. (M‘Ciy- 
mont). 

Date 

i. 423" (Turner). 

Order of 

Patristic Commen- 

iii. 833"-” (J. H. Ber- 
nard). 


taries on . 
Quotations in 
Vocabulary . 
Jerusalem, Confer- 
ence at 
Visits to 


Ext. 484" ff. (Turner), 
iv. 187" (Woods), 
iii. 4D' (Thayer). 


Martyrdom 


Missionary Career 
First Journey 


Second Journey 


Third Journey 


Name 

Eome, Eesidence in . 


Spain, Visit to , 


Thorn in the Flesh 
Tomb 


Trade 
Trial . 


Vow . . . , 

Voyage and Ship- 
wreck . 


iii. 705^. 

iii. 705M., 709% 712^1 i. 
31^ (Headlam), 423’= 
(Turner) ; ii. 95’= (Dods). 
iii. 715" ; i. 420" (Turner) ; 
iv. SOS’’ (Patrick and 
Eelton). 
iii. 703” ff. 

iii. 704” ff. ; i. 421” (Tur- 
ner). 

iii. 706" ff. ; i. 422" (Tur- 
ner) ; iii. 865”, 867” 
(Eamsay). 

iii. 709" ff. ; i. 422” (Tur- 
ner); iii. 867” (Eamsay). 
iii. 697% 

iii. 713" ff. ; iv. 297" (Eo- 
bertson), 308" ff. (Pat- 
rick and Eelton). 
iii. 714"; iv. 609" (Pat- 
rick). 

iii. 700” f. ; ii. 94” (Dods). 

iv. 308” (Patrick and 
Eelton). 

iii. 699" ; ii. 285" (Ewing), 
iii. 713"; i. 127" (Burrows), 
418” ff. (Turner) ; iii. 
515” (Cowan), 
iii. 600” (Eaton). 


and Greek Philosophy 
and Judaizers . 
and Old Testament . 
and Eevelation (Book 

of). . , 


i. 43” f. (Dickson), 519” 
(Prichard); iii, 862" ff. 
(Eamsay) ; iv. 268"* ” 
(Eamsay) ; Ext. 365” ff. 
(Blomfield). [See Eoada 
and Travel in NT]. 

Ext. 150" (Eamsay). 
iii, 709% 

Ext. 333” (Garvie). 


iv. 264" (F. C. Porter). 
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Paul and the Koman 
Government , . 

and Simon Magus . 
and Slavery 

and St. Mark • • 
and St. Luke • • 
and St. Peter . 

Paul, Acts of Peter and 
Paul, Apocalypse of . 
Paul, Apocryphal Acts 


iii. i. 481^ f. (Head- 
lam). 

iv. 623^“526^ (Headlam). 
iii. 834*^ (Bernard) ; iv. 

468®- (Wliitehouse). 
iii. 246^ (Chase), 
iii. 168"^ (Bebh). 

iii. 709% 765% 778» (Chase); 
iv. 524^ if. (Headlam). 

iv. 523=^ ff. (Headlam). 
iii. 815*^ (Chase). 


■ 

■ 


of 

. 

iv. 523* ff. (Headlam). 

Paulus, Sergius 

• 

iii. 731"' (Headlam), 697'>f. 
(Findlay). 

Pavement . 

• • 

iii. 731” (Warren). 

Pavement, The 

« • 

ii. 74” (Nestle) ; iii. 877” 
(Purves) ; iv. 706* 
(Davies). 

Pavilion • 

• • 

iii. 732'> (Hastings). 

Pe 

• « 

hi. 732”. 

Peace . 


iii. 732” (Adams Brown). 

Peacemaker . 


Ext. 21'* (Votaw). 

Peace-offering 


iv. 333», 338“ (W. P. 
Paterson). 

Peacocks 


iii. 733 >‘ (Post). 

Pearl . 


iii. 733*’ (Post). 

Peculiar 


iii, 734* (Hastings). 

Pedahel . 


iii. 735*. 

Pedahzur 


ui. 735“ (Seibie). 

Pedaiah . 


iii. 735“ (Stevenson); ii. 
127“ 131'* (Curtis). 

Pedias (Ap.) 


iii. 735'’. 

Peel, PiU . 


hi. 735” (Hastings). 

Peep . 


iu. 735”. 

Pekah . 


hi. 736* (Wlhtehouse). 

Chronology of Reign 

iii. 736*; i. 186* (Hom- 
mel), 401* ft'. (Curtis); 
hi. 737” (Stevenson). 

Pekahiali 

e • 

hi. 737” (Stevenson); i. 
186* (Hommel), 401* ff. 
(Curtis); iii. 736* 
(Wliitehouse). 

Pekod . 

• • 

iii. 737” (Price) ; i. 185” 
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(Murray); iv. 60®, 62^ 

Doctrine of 


Ext. 330” ff: 


(Warfield). 

OT Doctrine 

of 


Reproof, Reprove • 

iv. 228^’ (Hastings). 

Revelation 


Ext S30”ff: ; :i 197’ 

ReptRe . 

iii. 492® (Post). 



(Davidson). 

Require 

iv. 229® (Hastings). 

in NT.' . 


Ext 331” ff. 

„ .Rereward '' ■ ; 

iv. 229^. 

Use' of OT 



Resaias (Ap.) . 

iv. 229*’. 

Christ. 


Ext 332®. 

Uesen . . . 

iv. 229*> (T. G. Pinches) ; 

in Gospels and 



i. 227® (Homme!) 5 iii. 

Acts . 


Ext 333®. 

Eesh • * * • 

653** (Sayce). 

in St, Paul’s 


iv. 230®. 

1 Epistles 


Ext 333”. 


Eevelatioxi — 

NT Doctrine of 
Kevelation . 

Evidence of Revela- 
tion . 

of Bearers of Reve- 
lation . . . 

of Experience 
of Literature . 
Reception of . 

History of Revela- 
tion . 

Limitation of God’s 
action 

NT Revelation, 
Limits of 
and Christ . 

OT Revelation, 
Characteristics 
Fulfilment in 
Christ . 

Philosophy of Reve- 
lation . 

Man and Religion . 
Present Position 
regarding the 
Bible . 

Revelation and Criti- 
cism . 

and Inspiration 
and Literature 
and Religion . 
through Christ 
through Holy 
Spirit . 

Revelation, Book of . 

Angelology 

Apocalypse, Revela- 
tion as an 

Authorship 

Babylonian Mytho- 
logy in . 

Beasts in . 

Bowls 

Candlesticks . 

Canonicity 

Christology • 

Contents . • • 

Eschatology 

Historical Situation • 

Interpretation, Me- 
thods of 
Chiliastic 
Contemporary- 
Historical . 
Fntnrist 

Literary-Critical . 
Poetical . 

Symbolic 

T r adition-His- 
torical 
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Ext. 334»ft. 

Ext. 335^ a 

Ext. 335*. 

Ext. 336*. 

Ext. 335*. 

Ext. 336* 

Ext. 324*^^: 

Ext. 325*. 

Ext. 327*». 

Ext. 326**. 

Ext. 324^ 675‘: 

Ext. 325’^fi: 

Ext. 32P1L 
Ext. 322*. 


Ext. 321^ 

Ext. 328^ 

Ext. 324* 

Ext. 330^ 

Ext. 323*. 

ii. 212* (Sanday). 


Revelation, Book of — 
Nero, References to . 

New Jerusalem 
Parallels with Parsism 
Plan of the Book 
Prayer in , . . 

Predictions 
'Relation to Enoch 
(Similitudes) 
to St. John’s Gos- 
pel and Epistle . 

to St. Paul’s Epistles 
to Synoptic Gospels 
Satan in . 

Seals .... 
Seer, Experiences of 
the 

Inspiration of 
Sources . . , 

Theology , 

Doctrine of Christ . 

Christian Life . 

Church 

God . 

Sin and Salva- 
tion . 

Spirit . 


iv. 242*, 243^ 257’’ t ; iit 
518* (Cowan), 
iv. 253^ 255*, 260L 
iv. 992* (Moulton), 
iv. 250’’ k 

iv. 45’’ (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 259”. 

iv. 261”. 

iv. 264” ; ii. 707*^ ff. (Rey- 
nolds), 
iv. 264*. 
iv. 264”. 

iv. 260”, 261”, 411* (White- 
house), 
iv. 259”. 

iv. 253*. 
iv. 254*. 
iv. 254” ff. 

iv. 262* ; ii. 690* ff. 
(Strong). 

iv. 262” ff.; ii. 691* 
(Strong), 
iv, 263”. 

ii. 693* (Strong). 

iv. 262” ; ii. 690” (Strong). 

ii. 692” f. (Strong), 
ii. 410” (Swete), 692* 
(Strong). 


. iv. 261”. 
. iv. 239”. 


ii. 212” (Sanday). 
iv. 239” (F. C. Porter), 
iv. 254% 261% 263* 

iv. 248” ft‘. 

iv. 265* ; ii. 189* (Head- 
lam). 

iv. 256* ff. 

iv. 256* ff., 260”; ii. 692” 
(Strong), 
iv. 260*. 
iv. 255”. 

iv. 240*; iii. 540* (Stan- 
ton). 

iv. 262” f. 
iv. 250*. 

iv. 261**”; L 754” (Sal- 
mond). 
iv. 258” 

iv. 241” ff. 
iv. 242*. 

iv. 242% 248% 
iv. 242”, 248% 
iv. 242” ff., 248*. 
iv. 248% 
iv. 242”. 

iv. 243”ff., 248% 


Thousand Years’ 
Reign of Christ 
Title . 

Unity 
Value, Historical 
and Religious 
Vocabulary 
Revenge, Revenger 


Reverend 
Revised Version 

American . 
Revive . 

Rezeph . 

Rezin . 

Rezon . 
Rhegium 
Bheims Version 

Rhesa . • 

Rhoda . 
Rhodes. * 

Rhodocus (Ap.) 
Rhyme. 

Ribai . • 

Riblah . 

Riches , , 

Rid * • 


iv. 242”, 

iv. 265* ff. 

iii. 42* (Thayer), 
i. 204” (Hastings) ; ii. 

222” ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 266*. 

iv. 860* (Milligan) ; Ext. 

258* (J. H. Lupton). 
Ext. 269* (Lupton). 
iv. 266*. 

iv. 266” (T. G. Pinches), 
iv. 266” (J. Taylor) ; iii. 

736” note(Whitehouse). 
iv. 267* (J. Taylor), 
iv. 267” (Ramsay), 
iv. 858” (Milligan) ; Ext. 

251” (J. H. Lupton). 
iv. 268* 
iv. 268*. 

iv. 268” (Ramsay), 
iv. 269’’. 

iv. 9* (Budde) ; Ext. 168* 
(Konig). 

. iv. 269”; ii 132*. 

, iv. 269” (Driver). 

. iv, 900* (Bennett). 

, iv. 270* (Hastings). 
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Biddle . . • 

Ridiculous . 
Righteousness in OT 


Idea of 
Imputed . 
Individual 
Terms 
in Joh 
in Prophets 
in Ezekiel 
in Isaiah 


in Proverbs and Ec- 
clesiastes 

of God , , , 

of Israel . 

Righteousness in NT . 
ChrisPs Teaching , 

Jewish idea of . . 

Johannine use . 
Pauline Doctrine . 


Rimmon (god) 
Rimmon (person) 
Rimmon (place) 

Rimmono , 
Rimmon-perez 
Ring . 
Ringstraked 
Rinnah. 

Riphath 
Rissah . 
Rithmah 
River . 

River of Egypt 
Rizia . 

Rizpah . , 

Road . 

Roads . . 

Sacred 


Roads and Travel in 
OT . . . 

between Palestine 
and other coun- 
, tries . 

Arabia . 

Assyria and Baby- 
lonia . • , 

Egypt . . . 

ta Palestine • . 

Galilee . t « 

Jordan, East of • 

Jordan Yalloy • 


iv. 270” (Nicol);Ext. 160»> 
(Konig). 
iv. 272^. 

iv. 272^ (Skinner) ; Ext. 

683*^ (Kautzsch). 
iv. 272” ff. 
iv. 280” f. 

iv. 276^ ! 

iv. 272”, 281‘, 

iv. 276”. 

iv. 274^0:'. 

iv. 276”. 

iv. 275”, 279^; ii. 496% 
497” (Smith). 

iv. 277“. 

iv. 278” ; ii. 209” ff. (San- 
day). 
iv. 275”. 

iv. 281” (Stevens), 
iv. 2S2'-^ ff. ; Ext. 25”, 42” 
(Vo taw), 
iv. 281” f. 
iv. 284“. 

iv. 283“; ii. 210” (Sanday); 

iii. 718” (Findlay), 
iv. 281”. 

iv. 283“ ff.; ii. 209” ff. 
(Sanday); iii. 718” 
(Findlay) ; iv. 301” 
(Robertson), 
iv. 284” (Price), 
iv. 285“. 

iv. 285“ (Warren) ; i. 711“ 
[En-Rimmon]. 
iv. 285”. 

iv. 285” (Chapman), 
iv. 285” (Mackie). 
iv. 286” ; i. 458“. 
iv. 286” ; ii. 129*. 
iv. 286” (Selbie). 
iv. 286”. 
iv. 286”. 

iv. 286” (Selbie). 
i. 667” (Selbie) ; iv. 288”. 
iv. 288” ; ii. 132“. 
iv. 288” (Welch), 
iv. 289“ (Hastings), 
iv. 805” f. (Bennett), 892” 
(Barnes). 

Ext. lll“f., 140” f. (Ram- 
say). 


Ext. 368“ (Buhl). 


Ext. 370* 
Ext. 370*. 

Ext. 370”. 
Ext. 370*. 
Ext. 371* ffi 
Ext. 372”. 
Ext. 373”. 
Ext. 373*. 


Roads and Travel in 
OT— 

in Judaea . 
in Samaria 
Hebrew terms for 
‘Road’ . 

Kinds of Roads 
Position and Confor- 
mation of Pales- 
tine 

Travel, Modes of 
Motives for . 
Provision for Tra- 
vellers 

Roads and Travel in 
NT . . . 

Roman Road System 
Construction, 
Measurements, 
Milestones . 
Customs, Tolls, 
Duties 

Inns and Enter- 
tainment . 
Maintenance, Re- 
pairs, and Safety 
Routes by Land and 
Sea . 

Central Route be- 
tween Rome and 
the East , 
Inter-Provincial 
Routes . 

From the Pro- 
pontis and 
Bosporus, 
Nicomedia, 
and Nicsea, 
through Bith- 
ynia, Paphla- 
gonia, and 
Pontus . 

From the Pro- 
pontis, Bos- 
porus, and 
Nicomedia to 
Dorylaion 
From Perga in 
Pamphylia to 
Ephesus, etc. . 
Syrian Route . 
Trade Route 
Overland Route 
and Imperial 
Post-road from 
Rome to the 
East 

Duration of 
Journeys on 
Post-road 
Rome the centre 
of the Empire . 
Routes from Rome— 
to Africa , 
to Britain . . 


Ext. 371% 
Ext. 372% 

Ext. 368”. 
Ext. 369*. 


Ext. 368*. 
Ext. 374”. 
Ext. 373”. 

Ext. 375% 


Ext. 375” (Ramsay)^ 
Ext. 392“ ff. 


Ext. 392” f. 


Ext. 394“ E 


Ext. 393“ ff. 


Ext. 392% 


Ext. 375” fl: 


Ext. 388” ff. 


Ext. 389” ff 


Ext. 390”. 


Ext. 390” f. 


Ext. 391% 
Ext. 390*. 
Ext. 390*. 


Ext. 383” ff. 


Ext. 385” ff 

Ext. 375”. 

Ext. 392*. 
Ext. 392*. 
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Eoads and Travel in 
NT—Iioutes by Land 
and Sea from Rome — 
to Gaul and Ger- 


many • 

Ext. 391". 

to Spain 

Ext. 392». 

to Thrace and 


Constantinople 

Ext. 39l». 

to Upper Danube 

Ext. 391". 

Seasons and Routes 


open for Travel- 


ling . 

Ext. 376" ff. 

Travel, Means and 


Popularity of , 

Ext. 396" ffi 

Classes of Travel- 


lers, and Motives 

Ext. 397" f. 

Confined to Roman 


Empire 

Ext. 397». 

Correspondence . 

Ext. 400" if. 

Maps, Guide-books, 


and Statistics . 

Ext. 398». 

Means of Locomo- 


tion by Land 

Ext. 398". 

Ships and Shipping 


Arrangements 

Ext. 398" f. 

Imperial Trans- 


port Ships 

Ext. 400" f. 

Passenger Ships 

Ext. 399" f. 

in Christian Litera- 


ture . 

Ext. 396" f. 

in Classical Litera- 


ture . 

Ext. 396". 

Variations in Routes 


at different Sea- 


sons 

Ext. 377". 

Voyage from Alex- 


andria to Rome . 

Ext. 379". 

Duration of . 

Ext. 381". 

Voyage from Rome 


to Egypt and 


Palestine 

Ext. 378". 

Voyages to Asia, 


iE g e a n, and 


Euxine Seas, Pales- 


tine and Egypt 

Ext. 381". 

Robber, Robbery. 

i. 522" (Poacher). 

Robbers of Churches . 

i. 441“ (Kamsay). 

Rock .... 

iv. 289" (SelMe). 

Name of God . 

iv. 290" ; iii. 880" f. 


(Whitehouse). 

Sacred • 

[See Stone, Worship]. 

Rod , • . . 

iv. 291“ (Maokie). 

Rodanim 

iv. 291"; i. 615* (Mac- 


pherson). 

Roe . . 

iv. 292*. 

Roebuck 

iv. 292" (Post). 

Rogelim 

iv. 292". 

Rohgah 

iv. 292"; ii. 132*. 

Roimus(Ap.) 

iv. 292". 

Roll . . . . 

iv. 727* (Strack). 

Leather . 

iv. 945* (Kenyon). 

Papyrus . 

iv. 945" (Kenyon). 

Rolle of Hampole, Psal- 


ter of . # 

Ext. 238* (J. H. Lupton). 

Romamti-ezer 

iT. 292*; ii. 124". 


Roman .... 

iv. 292^ (Gwatkin). 

Roman Empire . 

iv. 293"^ (Gwatkin). 

Citizenship 

iv. 292^^; i. 444^ (E. R, 


Bernard). 

Provinces . 

iv. 144^ (Headiam). 

Religion in 

iv. 294“- ff. 

and Christianity 

iv. 295"". 

Romans, Epistle to the 

iv. 295^ (Robertson); m. 


712^ (Findlay). 

Argument and An- 


alysis . 

iv. 299^ ff. 

Authenticity . 

Date and Place of 

iv. 295^ 

Writing 

Doctrine — 

iv. 296^ 

Atonement . 

iv. 302^ 

Christology . 

iv. 302^ 

Church . 

iv. 304^ 

God 

iv. 301M. 

Grace . 

Justification by 

iv. 304\ 

Faith . 

iv. 303^ 

Law , . 

iv. 302\ 

Man 

iv. 302^ 

Predestination 

iv. 302% 304% 

Spirit . 

iv. 303% 

Importance 

iv. 300% 

Letter or Treatise . 
Materials for History 

iv. 298% 

of St. Paul . 
Occasion and Pur- 

iv. 304% 

pose 

iv. 296^ ff. 

Readers . 

Relation to other 

iv. 296’’ ff. 

Epistles . 

Text — Integrity and 

iv. 298% 301% 

Transmission 

iv. 305^. 

Rome .... 

iv. 306=’' (Patrick and Rel« 


ton). 

Associations with 


Clement . 

iv. 310% 

Pudens . 

iv. 310»- 

Prisca and Aquila . 

iv. 310% 

St. John 

iv. 309% 

St. Paul 

iv. 308% 

St. Peter 

Christianity, Intro- 

iv. 309% 

duction of 

iv 307‘’f., 297=* (Robert- 


son). 

References in Book 


of Revelation 

iv. 257*’ ff. (F. C. Porter). 

Relations with Jews 

iv. 306^ ff. ; Ext. 97^, 100», 


103‘*fi’. (Sclmrer). 

Roof .... 

iv. 31 r* (Warren) ; ii. 


432=*; iv. 762=’- (Patrick). 

Room . . 

iv. 313=* (Hastings) ; ii. 


433** (Warren). 

Rose . . , 

iv. 313*’ (Post). 

Rosh ... 

iv, 314=* (Selbie); ii. 130=*- '» 


(Curtis). 

Ruby . • • . 

iv. 314** (J. Taylor). 

Rudder . . 

Ext. 362*^, 366=* (Blom* 


field). 

Rudiment . . 

i. 682=* ff. (Massie). 

Rue * 

iv. 315=*. 


: ^ 
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Rufus . , • 

iv. 315* (Headlam). 

Sabbath Day’s Journey 

Rug . . • . 

iii. 240* (Selbie). 


Ruliamah . • . 

iv. 315*. 

Sabbatical Year , . 

Ruler .... 

i. 352“ (Burrows). 


Rulers of the City . 

iv, 315“ (Dickson). 


of the Feast . . 

i. 327“ (Plummer) ; ii. 



253“ (Adeney). 

Comparative Sum- 

of the Synagogue 

iv. 640“ (Bacher); Ext. 

mary of Laws 

101* (Schurer). 

Historical Character 

Runiah . » • . 

iv. 315'' (Selbie). 

Sabbatistai . 

Rump .... 

ii. 36“ (Macalister) ; iv. 

Sabbeus (Ap.) 

487“ (Post). 

Sabi (Ap.) . 

Runners 

ii. 45* (Hastings), 267* 

Sabias .... 


(Barnes). 

Sabie (Ap.) . 

Rush .... 

iv. 212“ (Post). 

Saborai 

Russian Versions 

Ext. 419“ (Bebb). 

Sabta, Sabtah 

Ruth .... 

iv. 316* (Redpath). 

Sabteca 

Ruth, Book of 

iv. 316* (Redpath). 


Date 

iv. 316''. 

Sacar .... 

Object 

iv. SIS'-. 

Sackbut 

Place in Canon 

iv. 316“; iii. 614* (Woods). 

Sackcloth 

Rye .... 

iv. 310'' (Post). 

Sacraments . 

Number . 

Sabachthani . 

i. 684“ (Thayer). 

Under Jewish Dis- 

Sabseans, Seba, Sheba . 

iv. 317“ (Selbie) ; i. 133^ 

pensation 


134“ (Margoliouth) ; iv. 

Word 


479“ ff. (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 85* (McCurdy). 

Christian use of . 

Art .... 

iv. 482*. 


Civilization . . 

iv. 481”. 

Sacrifice 

Coins 

iv. 479“. 

Burnt-oftering , , 

History . 

iv. 480* ft. 


Inscriptions 

iv. 479“, 482% 


Language 

iv. 482“. 

Christ’s Death as 

Religion . 

iv. 482*. 

Sacrifice 

Sabakon 

i. 663*. 


Sabanneus (Ap.) . 

iv. 317*. 


Sabannus (Ap.) . 

iv. 317*. 


Sabaoth 

[See Lord of Hosts], 

Christ’s Teaching on 

Sabateus ( Ap. ) 

iv. 317*. 

Covenant Sacrifice . 

Sabathus (Ap.) . 

iv. 317*. 


Sabbateus (Ap.) . 

iv. 317*. 


Sabbath 

iv. 317“ (Driver). 

Definition and Name 

as a Covenant . 

i. 513“ note (David- 
son). 

Drink-oftering . . * 

as a Festival . 

i. 859* (Harding). 

Efficacy 

History of Institution 


Eucharistic 

in OT . . 

iv. 317“ ff. 


in JE . 

iv. 317“; Ext. 662* 

Expiatory . 


(Kautzsch). 

Guilt (Trespass) -offer- 

in Jeremiah . 

iv. 318*. 

ing ... 

in Law of Holiness 

iv. 318*. 

in P 

iv. 318“; Ext. 718* 

Heave-offering , 


(Kautzsch). 

Human Sacrifice 

in post-Exilic Period 

iv.318“ 


in Later Judaism and 


in Apollo Worship 

■; NT . 

iv. 320* ff. 

Incense-offering 

Attitude of Christ 

iv. 322*. 

Material and Varieties 

of St. Paul 

iv. 322*. 

Meal (Meat) -offering 

Origin . . . 

iv. 319* ff. 5 Ext. 581* 
(Jastrow), 

Prohibited Labours . 

iv. 320*ff. ; iii. 599“ (Curtis). 

Origin, Theories of . 

Relation to theLord’s 


Peace-offering . 

Day 

iv. 322“; iii. 139* ff. (N. 
J. D. White). 

Prophets and Sacrifice 


.1 .1 iVlrii'l'iti.llM-li’iii J 


iv. S23''’' (Massie), 909^ (A. 

K. S. Kennedy), 
iv. 323^ (Harford- 
Battersby); i. 
(Harding) ; Ext. 717*^ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 324^ ft. 
iv. 325^5“. 

i. 442"" (Ramsay), 
iv. 326^ 

iv. 326^. 
iv. 326^. 
iv. 326“-. 

Ext. 65*" (Schecbter). 
iv. 326*** (Margoliouth). 
iv. 326^^ (Margoliontb) ; 
i. 536^ 

iv. 326^ ; ii. 132^ 
iv. 326^' (Hastings), 
iv. 327^ (Kennedy), 
iv. 327^ (Plummer), 
iv. 329^. 

iv. 329^. 
iv. 327^ 
iv. 327^ff. 

[See Baptism, Lord’s 
Supper]. 

iv. 329^^ (W. P. Paterson), 
iv. 334% 337^; iii. 587*, 
588^ (Driver ) ; Ext. 722* 
(Kautzsch), 

iv. 343^^ if. ; ii. 631% 638* 
(S a n d a y) ; iii. 723^* 
(Findlay); iv. 132* 
(Driver), 
iv. 343*. 

iv. 335*; i. 511* (David- 
son); Ext 619* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 329^1 

iv. 335% 339* ; Ext 618“ 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 333% 339*. 
iv. 347“ ; iii. 145“ (Plum - 
mer), 316“ f. (Adeney). 
iv. 339% 347*. 

iv. 337“; Ext 721* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 338*. 

iv. 334“; Ext 618“ 1, 699% 
793* (Kautzsch). 

Ext 145* (FarneU), 

ii. 467*ft: (Selbie), 
iv. 333*. 

iv. 338“ ; iii. 309* (Hast- 
ings), 587“ (Driver} ^ 
Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 330“ff. 
iv. 333% 338* 
iv. 335*11.; Ext 685“ 
(Kautzsch), 
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Sacrifice — 


Saffron. . . 

iv. 352“ (Post). 

Propitiatory 

iv. 130»f. (Driver); Ext. 

Sahidic Version . 

i. (Forbes Robinson). 


721«- (Kautzsch). 

Sails .... 

Ext. (Blomfield), 399* 

Purificatory 

iv. 339^. 


(Ramsay). 

in Religion of 


Saint .... 

iv. 352“ (Bartlet). 

Greece 

Ext. 127* (Bara- 

Salamiel (Ap.) 

iv. 353“. 


say), 145*^ (Earnell). 

Salamis 

iv. 353“ (Wilson). 

Semitic, Early . 

iv. 331'>. 

Salasadai (Ap.) . 

iv. 353*^. 

Significance 

iv. 334'“, 336*. 

Salathiel 

iv. 353^. 

Sin-oflering 

iv. SST*"; Ext. 721* 

Salathiel, Apocalypse of 

i. 747^ (Charles). 


(Kautzsch). 

Salecah 

iv. 353*^ (Wilson). 

Theory of Sacrifice . 

iv. 

Salem (Ap.) . 

iv. 353% 

Jewish . 

iv. 342*^. 

Salem (place) 

iv. 353^ (Wilson) ; ii. 584* 

Penal Substitution 

iv. 340*. 


(Conder). 

Prayer Theory 

iv. 341*. 

Salemas (Ap. ) 

iv. 354% 

Sacramental . 

iv. 341**. 

Salim .... 

iv. 354“ (Wilson). 

Typology . 

iv. 348*. 

Salimoth (Ap.) 

iv. 354% 

Vegetable Olferings . 

iv. 335*, 338‘. 

Sallai .... 

iv. 354^. 

Wave-ofiering . 

iv. 338». 

Sallu .... 

iv. 354*; ii. 131*. 

in Anatolian Re- 


Sallumus (Ap.) . 

iv. 354'^. 

ligion . 

Ext. 117^ (Ramsay), 

Salma .... 

iv, 354*^ (R e d p a t h) ; ii. 

in Ancient Israel 

iv. 332»; Ext. 618* if., 


126*, 127*, 128* (Curtis). 


661*" (Kautzsch). 

Salmai . . . 

iv. 354*. 

in Babylonia 

i. 216*^ (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Salmanasar (Ap.) 

iv. 354^. 


580*^ (Jastrow). 

Salmon, Salma . 

iv. 354^ (Red path). 

in Christian Life 

iv. 346^ 

Salmone 

iv. 355% 

in Deuteronomy 

iv. 336»; Ext. 685* 

Saloas(Ap.). 

iv. 355% 


(Kautzsch). 

Salom (Ap.) . 

iv. 355% 

in Egyptian Jewish 


Salome 

iv. 355“ (Moss); i, 322^ 

Cultus . 

Ext. 107^ (Schtirer). 


(Mayor) ; ii. 355*, 360* 

in Judaism 

iv. 342»f. 


(Headlam). 

in Leviticus 

iii. 102^ ff. (Harford- 

Alexandra 

iii. 186“ (Fairweather), 


Battersby). 


824“ (Eaton). 

in New Testament . 

iv. 343^ ff. 

Salt .... 

iv. 355“ (Hull); ii. 38“ 

Hebrews 

iv. 345^ 


(Macalister). 

St. John 

iv. 346*. 

Salt, City of 

iv. 355^. 

St. Paul 

iv. 343% 345». 

Salt Mountain 

i. 575^ (Hull). 

in Priestly Code 

iv. 336^1 ; iii. 103^ (Har- 

Salt, Pillar of 

iii. 152“ (Driver). 


ford -Battersby) ; Ext. 

Salt Sea 

i. 575“ (Hull). 


720^ ff. (Kautzsch), 

Salt, Valley of . 

iv. 356“ (Hull), 


[See Offer]. 

Saltwort 

iii. 223^ [Mallows]. 

Sadducees . « 

iv. 349‘*’ (Eaton). 

Salu .... 

iv. 356% 

Characteristics — 


Salum (Ap.) 

iv. 356% 

Rejection of Oral 


Salutation . 

iv. 356“ (Mackie). 

Law . 

iv. 350% 

Salvation, Saviour 

iv. 357‘’ (Adams Brown). 

Views on Angels . 

iv. 35D; i- 97** (David- 

Conditions 

iv. 371% 


son); Ext. 288“ (Eair- 

Idea of . . . 

iv. 358“ ff. 


weather). 

in Old Testament , 

iv. 358“ ff. 

Criminal Law . 

iv. 351“. 

in New Testament 

iv. 365bff. 

Date of Pentecost 

iv. 351“ 

in Apocalyptic and 


Resurrection 

iv. 351% 

Pseudepigrapha . 

iv. SCO'^ff. 

Ritual 

iv. 351% 

Individual and Social 

iv. 360% 364% 367% 370“. 

History and Origin . 

iv. 349“; i. 119“ (Porter); 

Nature of . 

iv. 369“. 


iii. 821“ ff. ; Ext. 62“ ff. 

in Hebrews . 

ii. 334“ (Bruce). 


(Buhl). 

in St. John’s Gospel 


Name 

iv. 349% 

and Epistles 

iv. 368“ ; ii, 687“ (Strong), 

Saddueeism in 1 Mac. 

i. 119“ (Porter), 


725“ (Reynolds). 

in Sirach 

i. 119“ (Porter); iv. 649^ 

in St. Peter . 

iv. 217MBartlet). 


(Nestle). 

in Teaching of 


and Christ 

iv. 351% 

Christ . 

iv. 362% 

and Pharisees . 

iv. 350^1; i. 119“ (Porter); 

of St. Paul. 

iv. 366% 


iii. 821“ ff. ; Ext. 63^ 

Present and Future . 

iv. 370% 372*>f. 


(Buhl). 

Terms for . 

iv. 357% , 

Sadduk (Ap.) • • 

iv. 352% 

Universal . . 

iv. 365% 368% 378% 

Sadoc (Ap.) . • 

iv. 352% 

Samaias(Ap.) 

■ iv.'374%, : 
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Sam’al . . . • 

i. 186”. 

Samuel 1 and 2 — 


Samaria (city) 

iv. 374* (Wilson) ; i. 61*. 

Sources . « . 

iv. 383", 

Fall of . . • 

i. 187* (Hommel). 

Title . . « • 

iv. 382”. 

Strategic Importance 

iv. 893* (Barnes), 

Sanaas (Ap.) 

iv. 391*. 

Samaria, Territory of . 

iv. 375*^ (Wilson). 

Sanabassar, Sanabas- 


Samaritan Pentatench 

Ext. 68’’ (Konig), 

sarus . » 

iv. 493* [Sheshbazzar] 

Historical Connexion 


Sanasib (Ap.) • • 

iv. 391”. 

between Samari- 


Sanballat . • • 

iv. 391” (Sayce). 

tans and Penta- 


Sanctification , 

iv. 391” (Bartlet); ii.399*C 

tench 

Relation to Jewish 

Ext. 68'’. 

Summary of Doc- 

(Stevens). 

Pentateuch . 

Ext. 69'’. 

trine 

iv. 394*. 

Relation to Septna- 


Teaching of Christ . 

iv. 392”. 

gint 

Ext. 71*. 

of Hebrews . 

iv. 393” ; ii. 334* (Brace). 

Source of Peculiarities Ext. 7P. 

St. John . 

iv. 394*. 

Samaritans . 

iv. 376” (Wilson) ; ii. 160'' 
(Mackie). 

St. Paul . 

iv. 393“ ; ii. 334“ (Bruce) j 
iv. 725” (Findlay). 

Origin of Temple on 


St. Peter , 

iv. 393”. 

Gerizim 

ii. 161* (Mackie). 

Terminology . 

iv. 391” f. 

Samas-miidammik 

i. 183'’. 

Sanctuary . 

iv. 395* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Samas-sum-ukin . 

i. 189'’. 


nedy). 

Samatus (Ap.) 

iv. 376^ 

Shekel of the . 

iii. 422* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Samech 

iv. 377*. 


nedy) ; iv. 906*. 

Saniellius (Ap.) . 

iv 

Sand , , . . 

iv. 397*. 

Sameus (Ap.) 

iv. 377*. 

Sandal . • . . 

i. 627* (Mackie). 

Samgar-nebo 

iv. 377“ (SelHe). 

Sand Flies . 

iii. 112* (Post). 

Sanilah 

iv, 377*. 

Sand Lizard . 

iv. 556* (Post). 

Samrnael 

iv. 409’’ ; Ext. 290*. 

Sanhedrin . 

iv. 397* (Bacher). 

Sammus (Ap.) 

iv. 377*. 

Composition 

iv. 399*. 

Samos .... 

iv. 377* (Wilson). 

Functions . 

iv. 401”. 

Saraothraee . 

iv. 377* (Ramsay). 

Great and Little 

iv. 399“, 401” f. 

Sampsames (Ap.) 

iv. 377'’. 

Name 

iv. 397*. 

Samsi-Ramnian i. 

i. ISO*. 

Origin and History . 

iv. 397”, 402*, 

Samsi-Ramm^in II. 

ii. 180*. 

Place of Meeting 

iv. 399*. 

Samsi-Ramman III. 

i. 183*. 

President . 

iv. 400*. 

Samsi-Ramman IV. 

i. 185*. 

Sanitary Laws . 

iii. 332” f. (Macalister). 

Samson . , 

iv. 377’’ (Budde). 

Sansannah . 

iv. 402”. 

Judgeship , 

iv. 379’’. 

Saph .... 

iv. 402”, 

Marriage . 

iv. 380”. 

Saphat (Ap.) 

iv. 402”. 

Name , , * 

iv. 377”. 

Saphatias (Ap.) . 

iv. 402”. 

Narrative . 

iv. 378“ ff. 

Saphnthi ( Ap. ) . 

iv. 402”. 

Historical Back- 


Sapphira 

iv. 403* ; i. 91” [Ananias]. 

ground 

iv. 378'’. 

Sapphire 

iv. 403* (Taylor), 620*, 

Mythological Traces iv, 380^; ii. 819» (Konig). 


621* (Flinders Petrie). 

Religious Signifi- 


Sarabias (Ap.) , . 

iv. 403”. 

cance . 

iv. 379”. 

Sarah .... 

iv. 403” (Driver). 

Sources * . , 

iv. 378*. 

Saraias { Ap. ) 

iv. 404 ” ; i, 206* [Azar- 

Nazirate • • , 

iv. 380*; Ext. 657” 

aias]. 

Samuel . , . 

(Kautzsch). 

Saramei (Ap.) 

iv. 404” (Wilson). 

iv. 381* (Stenning) ; ii. 

Saraph .... 

iv. 404” ; ii. 125”. 

History, Comparison 

124“ (Curtis). 

Sarcasm 

Ext. 164” (Konig). 


Sarchedonus (Ap.) 

iv. 404”. 

of Sources 

iv. 381”® 

Sardine 

iv. 404”. 

Judge 

iv. 385* f. 

Sardis .... 

iv, 404” (Ramsay). 

Levite , , 

i. 697” note (Redpath); 

Judaism in 

Ext. 93” (Schiirer). 

Name • . , 

iv. 70* (Baudissin). 

Sardius 

iv. 405” (Taylor), 314”, 

iv. 381*. 


620* ff. (Flinders Petrie), 

Nazirite! . * 

iii. 498* note (Eaton) ; 

Sardonyx , 

iv. 406* (Taylor). 

Prophet • . , 

Ext. 657” (Kautzsch). 

Sarea (Ap.) , . . 

iv. 406”. 

iv. 382”. 

Sarepta , . , 

iv. 963” (Mackie). 

Seer . 

Ext. 651” (Kautzsch). 

Sargon. . . , 

iv. 406” (Sayce) ; i. 187*- ” 

Samuel land 2 . 

iv. 382” (Stenning). 

222*, 225* (Hommel). 

,, Analysis > ^ . 

iv. 385*. 

Sarid . , 

iv, 407*. 

Contents. . . 

■ iv. 383* .. 

Sarothie (Ap.) , . 

iv. 407^ 

Date. . . 

iv. SSS”. 

Sarsechim , , . 

iv. 407* (T, G. I’inches). 
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Satan • » « * 

iv. 407'^ (Whitehouse) ; i. 
96"^ f. (Davidson), 592*' ; 

Schoolmaster 

iv. 419* (Hastings), 641* 
(Bacher). 


Ext. 288*' fl’. (Fair- 
weather), 709^ 730«- 

('Kautzsch). 

Schools of the Prophets 

i. 647* (A. B. S. Kennedy); 
iii. 478* (Driver) ; iv. 
109* (Davidson) ; Ext. 

Idea ia Apocrypha . 

iv. 409*; Ext. 2S8'>f. (Fair- 


656*' (Kautzsch). 

weather). 

Science • . . 

iv. 419% 

in Later Judaism . 

iv. 408'> tt: 

Scorpion 

iv. 419*' (Post). 

m pre-Exilic Period 

iv. 407^ 

Scourge 

iv. 419** (Strachan). 

in post-Exilic Period 

iv. 408». 

Scourging with Thorns 

i. 526*' (Poucher). 

Identified with As- 


Scrabble 

iv. 420*. 

modjeus 

iv. 408*' f. 

Screech Owl 

iii. 637*' (Post). 

with Beelzebub 

iv. 409*'. 

Scribes .... 

iv. 420* (Eaton). 

Beliar . • 

iv. 41 D. 

Functions . 

ir.421»fF.; i.l09'‘ (Charles), 

Serpent 

iv. 407*', 409'‘•^ 41D, 992^ 
(J. H. Moulton). 


116f^ (Porter) ; Ext. 68* 
(Scheehter). 

Influence of Parsism 

iv. 408*', 992“' (Moulton) ; 
Ext. 289^ ( Fairweather). 

Military . • 

Origin and Character- 

i. 156* (Barnes). 

NT Ideas — 


istics 

iv. 420'*; i. 647'* (A. B. S. 

Attitude of Christ 

iv. 410*, 411*’. 


Kennedy). 

Book of Revelation 

iv. 411*. 

Royal Officials . 

ii. 843*' (Williams). 

St. John 

iv. 411’>. 

and Pharisees . 

iii. 825*'. 

St. Paul 

iv. 410*. 

and Priests 

i. 118" (F. C. Porter). 

Summary of Conclu- 


Scrip .... 

iv. 423*. 

sions 

iv. 411'’ f. 

Scripture 

iv. 423* (Hastings) ; iii 

Sathrabuzanes (Ap.) . 

iv. 412'’. 


810*' (Chase). 

Sati .... 

Ext. 186*' (Wiedemann). 

Scripture, Style of 

Ext. 156* (Konig). 

Satrap .... 

iii. 114* (H. A, White). 

Characteristics due 


Saturn .... 

L 193* (Pinches), 215** 
(Hommel), 383*' (J. 

to Early Date 
and Semitic Idio- 



Taylor); iv. 227* 

syncrasy . 

Ext. ise**. 


(Pinches). 

Hendiadys . 

Ext. 157*. 

Satyr • • • « 

iv. 412*' (Post); i. 591* 

Palindromy . 

Ext. lo?". 

(Whitehouse). 

Polysyndeton 

Ext. 156". 

in Hellenic Religion 

Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

Critical and Doctrinal 


Saul . . . 

iv. 412*' (Welch); ii. 131* 
(Curtis). 

Significance . 
Peculiarities common 

Ext. 169* f. 

Death 

iv. 415% 388*' (Stenning). 

to all Scripture 


Election asking, Two 


Writers 

Ext. 159" ffi 

Accounts of . 

iv. 412% 385** *' (Stenning). 

Allegory 

Ext. 163*. 

Madness . 

iii. 327* (Macalister). 

Alliteration . 

Ext. 165*. 

Rejection . 

iv. 413*', 386*' (Stenning). 

Anadiplosis . 

Ext. 165". 

War with Philistines 

iv. 386* (Stenning). 

Anaphora 

Ext. 165". 

and David 

iv. 414% 386*'ff. (Stenning). 

Annoininatio 

Ext. 165". 

Savaran (Ap.) 

i. 204*' [Avaran], 

Assonance 

Ext. 165*. 

Save, Saving 

iv. 415^ 

Chiasmus 

Ext. 162*. 

Savias (Ap.) 

iv. 415*’. 

Climax , 

Ext. 163". 

Saviour 

iv. 357*’ ff. (Adams Brown). 

Epiphora 

Ext. 165". 

Savour, Savoury . 

iv. 415*' (Hastings). 

Epizeuxis 

Ext. 163". 

Saw .... 

iv. 416* (Carslaw). 

Euphemism . 

Ext. 164". 

Sawing asunder . 

i. 526*' (Poucher). 

Example 

Ext. 162". 

Scab • • . • 

iii. 329** *' (Macalister). 

Fable . 

Ext. 162" ; iii. 660*. 

Scall .... 

iv. 416* (Hastings) ; iii. 

Hyperbole 

Ext. 164*. 


329*' (Macalister). 

Irony . • • 

Ext. 164*. 

Scandal . 

iv. 416*'. 

Litotes . 

Ext. 164*. 

Scape-goat . 

i. 207** (Driver). 

Metaphor 

Ext. 162". 

■ Name, , . 

i. 208*' note. 

Metonymy . 

Ext. 159". 

Scarlet . . 

iv. 416*' (Post) ; i. 457*' 

Parable, Paramyth 

Ext. 162" ; iii. 660*. 662". 


(Thatcher). 

Paronomasia . 

Ext. 165". 

Sceptre 

iv. 416*' (Selbie) ; iii 83% 

Ploke . 

Ext. 165". 

Sceva .... 

iv. 418* (Headlam). 

Proverb 

Ext. 162". 

Schism .... 

iv. 419% 

Riddle . 

Ext. 160". 

School .... 

i. 649*' (A. B. S. Kennedy); 

Sarcasm 

Ext. 164". 


iv. 641* (Bacher), 

Simile . 

Ext. 162*. 

School of Tyranmia . 
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iv. 821*' (Ramsay). 

‘Sons of* 

Ext. 168*. 
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Scripture, Style of — 
Peculiarities — 
Synecdoche . 
Zeugma 

Peculiarities of Par- 
ticular Classes of 
Writers 

Alphabetic Acros- 
tics . 

Parallelism . 
Bliyme . 

Bliythm 
Strophe . 

Scurvy .... 
Scythians 
Scythopolis . 

Sea .... 
Sea, Brazen . 


Sea of Chinnereth, of 
Galilee 

Sea of Glass, Glassy Sea 
Sea of Jazer 
Sea of the Arabah 
Sea of Tiberias . 

Sea, Salt 

Seah .... 


Ext. 160. 
Ext. 160^ 


Seal, Sealing 


in Bevelation 
Seal, Seal Skins 
Seamew 
Sea-monster . 
Seba . 

Sebak • • 

Sebam . 

Sebat . 
Sebekemsef . 
Sebekhotep . 
Secacah 
Sechenias (Ap.) 
Sechet . 

Second Coming 


Sect , . 

Seen , , 

Secundus , 
Secure . 
Sedekias’'(Ap.) 
Seduction . 
Seed, Seedtime 
Seer 


Seethe . , 

Segub . . 

Seir . , 

Mount Seir 


Ext. 166\ 

Ext. 

Ext. 166^ 

Ext. 168\ 

Ext. 167^ 

Ext. 168^ 

iii. 329*^ (Macalister). 

iv. 423^ (Prichard). 

iv. 423^; i. 283^ (Thatcher), 
iv, 423*^ (Garvie). 
iv. 424*^ (Davies) ; i. 505*" 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
671*^ (Kautzsch). 

ii. 102^ ft. (Merrill), 
iv. 425*" (Massie). 
ii. 553^ note (Merrill). 

i. 575'^ [Dead Sea]. 

ii. 102*^ If. (Merrill), 
i 675*^ (Hull). 

iv. 910’^ ft*. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 426**- (Massie), 286^^ 
(Mackie), 513^ (J. 
Taylor). 

iv. 259^ (Porter), 
i. 23 P* (Post), 
i. 53 P [Cuckow]. 
iv. 427*^ (Selbie). 
iv. 428^ (Margoliouth), 
317^ (Selbie). 

Ext. 186*^ (Wiedemann), 
iv. 428^. 
iv. 428^ 765^ 
i. 659^ 

i. 609*^ (Crum), 
iv. 428^. 

iv. 428^, 484^ 

Ext. 182% 186^ (Wiede- 
mann). 

iii. 674^ ft*. (Adams Brown); 
i. 750^, 753% 754»-‘' 
(Salmond), 

ii. 35P [Heresy]. 

iv. 428^ (Wilson), 
iv. 428^ 

iv. 429®^ (Hastings), 
iv. 429“'. 

i. 522^' (Poucher). 
iv. 429“' (James Patrick), 
iv. 108% 110“' (Davidson), 
SOS’’ (Whitehouse); Ext. 
eSPff. (Kautzsch), 
iv. 429’’. 

iv. 429’’ ; ii. 129% 
iv. 429’’ (Selbie) ; 11,813” 
(Kdnig). 
iv. 430*. 


Seirah • . . 

Sela 

Selah . 

Sela-hammahlekoth 
Seled . 

Selemia (Ap.) 
Selemias (Ap.) 
Seleucia 
Seleucidse 
Seleucus I. • , 

Seleucus ll. • 
Seleucus III. . 
Seleucus iv. . 
Self-control . 
Self-surrender 
Semachiah . 

Seniei ( Ap. ) . 
Semeias (Ap.) 
Semein 
Semeis (Aj).) 
Semiramis . 


Characteristics . 
Classification of 
History . 

Senaah .... 
Senate .... 

Seneh .... 
Senir .... 

Sennacherib . 

Assassination of 
Seorim .... 
Separation . 

Water of . . . 

Sephar .... 
Sepharad 

Sepharvaim . 

Septuagint . 

Date .... 
Editions, Printed 
History 

Later Greek Versions 
MSS. 

Name 

Origin, Legend of . 

Use . . . . 

VSS made from Sep- 
tuagint . 
and Hebrew Text 
and Samaritan Penta- 
teuch 

Sepulchre . 

Burial 

I Burning . . 

I Holy Sepulchre 


iv. 430^ 
iv. 430“ (Hull), 
iv. 431’’ (J. Taylor), 
iv. 432“. 

iv. 432“ ; ii. 126% 
iv. 432“. 
iv. 432“. 

iv. 432” (Wilson). 

iv. 432” (Maepherson). 

iv. 432”. 

iv. 433% 

iv. 433% 

iv. 433% 

i. 787“ (Strong). 

iv. 433” (Adeney). 

iv. 435”. 

iv. 435”. 

iv. 435”. 

iv, 435”. 

iv. 435”. 

i. 185“ (Hommel), 195* 
(H. A. White). 

Ext. 83” (McCurdy), 72”, 
81” (Jastrow). 

Ext. 90“. 

Ext. 84“ ft. 

Ext. 87”. 
iv. 435”. 

iv. 436“; i. 723“ (Ptam- 
say), 
iv. 436“. 

iv. 436“ (Wilson); i. 84” 
(Sayce). 

iv. 436“ (Sayce); i. 188“ 
(Hommel). 
iv. 476” (Stevenson), 
iv. 436” ; ii. 123”. 

[See Nazirite, Unclean- 
ness]. 

iv. 208” (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 436” (Margoliouth). 
iv. 437“ (Sayce) ; iii. 579” 
(Selbie). 

iv. 437“ (Sayce) ; i. 21“ 
(Price), 91“ (Barnes), 
iv. 437” (Nestle), 
iv. 439“. 
iv. 439” ft. 
iv. 441” ft. 
iv. 452”. 
iv. 447% 
iv. 438% 
iv. 438% 
iv. 449“ ft. 

iv. 446% 
iv. 449% 

Ext. 71“ (Konig). 
iv. 454“ (Nicol). 
iv. 455“. 
iv. 455% 

iv. 457”; ii. 539” (Con 
der). 
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Sepulchre— 


Serpent — 


Tombs, Masonry 

iv. 457*. 

in Babylonian Myth- 


Rock-hewn . 

iv. 456*. 

ology . 

i. 216* (Hommel). [See 

Sarcophagi . 

iv. 457*. 


Tiamatj. 

of the Kings . 

iv. 457*. 

in Genesis . 

i. 591* (Whitehouse), 

Serah .... 

iv. 458“; ii. ISl”. 


839* ff. ( J. H. Bernard) ; 

Seraiah • 

iv. 458* (N. J. D. White) ; 


iv. 407’’ (Whitehouse). 


ii. 122^ 123“- ^ 128“ 

in Magic . 

iv. 599* (Whitehouse) ; 


(Curtis). 


Ext. 551* (Jastrow). 

Serai>hini • 

iv. 458^ (Strachan) ; i. 

Serpent Charming 

iv. 460’’ (Post). 


378'’ (Kyle) ; Ext. 643'’ 

Serpentine . 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 


(Kautzsch). 

Serug .... 

iv. 461*. 

Serar (Ap.) . 

iv. 459*. 

Servant, Slave, Slavery 

iv. 461* (Whitehouse). 

Sered . 

iv. 459* ; ii. 129’*. 

Servant, Hired . 

iv. 461*. 

Sergius Paulus 

iii. 731* (Headlarn) ; i. 

A¥ages . 

Ext. 357’’ (Bennett). 


417“ (Turner). 

Servant, King’s 

ii. 843’’ (Williams), 

Serjeants 

iv. 459*. 

Slaves, Christian At- 


Sermon on the Mount . 

Ext. l*ff. (Votaw). 

titude to . 

iv. 468* ff.; iii. 834* (J. H. 

Absence from St. 


Bernard). 

Mark and St. John 

Ext. 7*'. 

Female . 

iv. 464** 465’’ fi*. 

Circumstances of De- 


Freedom, Condi- 


liA^ery . 

Ext. 2^ 

tions of . 

iv. 464* ff., 324* fi. (Har- 

Ethics 

i. 783^* (Strong). 


ford-Battersby). 

Historicity 

Ext. 1'’. 

in Greek Rel igion 

Ext. 145* (Ramsay). 

Interpretation . 

Ext. 14“ If. 

Legislation . 

iv. 463’’tf. 

Beatitudes . 

Ext. 14“-22*. 

Name and Mean- 


Fellow-men, Treat- 


ing . 

iv. 461^ 

ment of 

Ext. dO’*. 

Religious Use . 

iv. 468'’ f. 

Kingdom 

Ext. 39*. 

Origin of Slavery . 

iv. 461’’. 

Lord’s Prayer 

Ext. 32’^-38’*. 

Price of Slaves 

iv. 466’’. 

Love 

Ext. 30*. 

in Ancient Civiliza- 


Relation to Old 


tion . 

iv. 402“ ; Ext. 589“ ff. 

Testament . 

Ext. 22^ 


(Johns). 

Righteousness 

Ext. 25’*, 42^ 

in Ancient Israel . 

iv. 462’’ fi^ 

Unselfishness and 

from time of Jere- 


Forgiveness 

Ext. 28^ 

miah . 

iv. 466^ 

World Mission 

Ext. 22*. 

Servant of the Lord 

i. 514’’ (Davidson ) ; ii. 

Worship 

Ext. 31*. 


403” (S w e t e), 459* 

Relation to Christ’s 



(Ottley), 496” (Smith) ; 

other Teaching 

Ext. 44*. 


iv. 122” (Davidson), 468” 

Style 

Ext. 


(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

Text .... 

Ext. 9*. 


707” (Kautzsch). 

Theme 

Ext. 11* ff. 

Sesis (Ap). . 

iv. 469*. 

Transmission and 


Sesthel (Ap.) 

iv. 469*. 

Translation . 

Ext. 3^ 10**. 

Set , . 

iv. 469* (Hastings). 

Two Accounts . 

Ext. 4*. 

Set (god) 

Ext. 195” (Wiedemann). 

Relative Authenti- 


Seth .... 

iv. 470” (Selhie). 

city . 

Ext. 7*. 

Sethi tes 

iv. 470” (Selhie). 

Unity 

Ext. iPff. 

Seth 5s .... 

i. 662* (Crum). 

Seron (Ap.) . 

iv. 459*. 

Sethur .... 

iv. 470”. 

Serpent 

iv. 459* ( Post). 

Settle . 

iv. 710* (note). 

Brazen 

iii. 510’' (Kennedy); 

Seven .... 

ii. 773* (Driver) ; iii. 562”, 


iv. 602* (Whitehouse) ; 


565* (Konig). 


Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 

Seveneh 

iv. 470” (Griffith). 

Constellation . 

i. 192’> (T. G. Pinches). 

Seventy 

iii. 563* (Konig). 

Fiery 

iv. 460*; iii. 330* (Mac- 

Sever . 

iv. 471*. 

alister). 

Several . 

iv. 471*. 

Identified with Satan 

iv. 409*- ^ 411*, 599* 

Severianus of Gabala . 

Ext. 507* (Turner). 


(Wiiitehouse). 

Shaalabhin . 

iv. 471”. 

Water-depth as Ser- 

ShaalMm 

iv. 471” (Wilson). 

pent . . . 

i. 604*, SOS’* (Whitehouse); 

Shaalhonite, The . 

iv.471”. 

Ext. 670’’ (Kautzsch). 

Shaalim, Land of 

iv. 471”. 

Worship . . 

iv. 460* f . ; Ext. 549* ( J as- 

Shaaph . • 

iv. 471”; ii 127*-”. 

trow), 616* (Kautzsch). 

Shaaraxni . 

iv, 471” (Wilson). 

in Greek Religion . 

Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 

Shaashgaz . 

iv. 472*. 
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Shabaka , , 

. ii. 426^ note (White- 

Shaveh-kiriathaim 

iv. 478*. 


house); iv. 557’’ (Grif- 
fitli). 

Shaving 

iv. 478* (Carslaw) ; i 
235* (M a c a i i s t e r), 

Shabbethai . 

. iv, 472«'. 


246”. 

Shachia 

, iv. 472»; ii. 131*. 

Shavsha 

iv. 478” (Stevenson). 

Shaddai 

. ii. 199^ (Davidson). 

Shawl .... 

i. 627” (Mackie) ; iii. 240* 

Shadrach 

. iv. 472^. 


(Selbie). 

Shagarakti-shiiriasb 

. i. 182^ 

Sheal .... 

iv. 479*. 

Shage . 

. iv. 472‘ 475* ; u. 132*’. 

Shealtiel 

iv. 479* ; ii. 127*. 

Shaharaim . 

. iv, 472* ,* ii. 132*. 

Sheariah 

iv. 479* ; ii. 131*. 

Sliahaziimah 

. iv. 472*. 

Shearing-house . 

iv. 479*. 

Shaleni 

. iv. 472^ 

Shear- jashub 

iv. 479* ; Ext. 692” 

Shalisliali 

. iv. 472^ 

(Kautzsch). 

Shallechetli, Gate 

. iv. 472^ (Wilson). 

Sheba (person) . 

iv. 479* ; ii. 131”. 

Shallum 

. iv. 472” (Selbie) ; ii. 122”, 

Sheba (town) 

iv. 483*. 


123*- ”, 124”, 126'*- ” 

(Curtis). 

Sheba (place) 

iv. 479” (Margoliouth), 
317“ (Selbie). 

tShallun 

. iv. 473*. 

Art . 

iv. 482*. 

Sbalniai 

. iv, 354’’ [Salmai]. 

Civilization 

iv. 481”. 

Shalman 

, iv. 473* (Selbie) ; hi. 411’* 

Coins 

iv. 479”. 


(Bennett). 

History . 

iv. 480* ff. 

Shalmaneser, Name 

. i. 177’’, 702” [Enemessar], 

Inscriptions 

iv. 479”, 482”. 

Shalmaneser i. 

, i. 181” (Hommel). 

Language 

iv. 482”. 

Shalmaneser il. . 

. i. 183” (Hommel), 339” 

Keligion . 

iv. 482*. 


(Eyle). 

Sheba, Queen of . 

iv. 667” (Flint). 

Shalmaneser III. , 

. i. 185* (Hommel). 

Shebaniah . 

iv. 483“ ; ii. 125”. 

Shalmaneser iv. . 

. iv. 473* (Sayce), 187* 

Shebarim 

iv. 483*. 


(Hommel). 

Shebat 

iv. 428” [Sebat], 765”. 

Shama . 

. iv. 473”; ii. 132”. 

Sheber .... 

iv. 483* ; ii. 127”. 

Shamash 

. Ext. 542”, 565” (Jastrow). 

Shebna, Shebnah 

iv. 843* (Stevenson) ; Ext. 

Shambles 

. iv. 473”. 


674” (Kautzsch). 

Shame . 

. iv. 473” (Garvie). 

Shebuel 

iv. 484* ; ii. 124** ”. 

Sliamefacedness . 

, iv. 474* (Hastings). 

Shecaniah . 

iv. 484*; ii. 123”, 125”, 

Shamgar 

. iv. 474” (Sayce) ; ii. 815* 


127*. 


(Konig). 

Shechem (person) 

iv. 484*; ii. 129”, 292**” 

Shainhnth . 

. iv. 474”, 475*; ii. 132”. 

(Eyle); iii. 231” f. 

Shamir (person) , 

. iv. 474” ; ii. 125* 


(Driver). 

Shamir (place) 

. iv. 474”, 

Shechem (place) . 

iv. 484” (Wilson). 

Shanilai 

. iv. 354” [Salmai]. 

Shedeur 

iv. 486”. 

Shamma 

. iv. 474”. 1 

Sheep .... 

iv. 486” (Post); ii. 35” 

Shammah 

. iv. 474” (Stenning) ; ii. 

(Macalister). 

Shammai 

132 a to 132 b (Curtis). 

Sacred 

Ext. 115” (Kamsay). 

. iv. 475”; ii. 126*, 127* 

Sheep Fold . 

ii. 25” (Selbie). 

Kabbi 

128*. 

Sheep Gate (Market) . 

i. 279* [Bethesda] ; ii. 

. Ext. 59* (Schechter). 


593* (Conder). 

Shammoth . 

. iv. 474”, 475*; ii. 132*-”. 

Sheerah 

iv. 487” ; ii. 130*. 

Shammua 

. iv. 475” ; ii. 126”. 

Shehariah . 

iv. 487” ; ii. 131*. 

Shamsherai . 

. iv. 475” ; ii. 131*. 

Shekel .... 

iii. 418” if. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Shape . 

. iv. 475” (Hastings). 


nedy) ; iv. 902” if. 

Sliapliam 

. iv. 475” ; ii. 131”. 

Maccabsean 

'iii. 424”. 

Shapban 

. iv. 475” (N.J.D. White); 

of the Sanctuary 

iii. 422*. 

Shapbat 

ii. 125” (Curtis). 

Shekinah 

iv. 487” (Marshall) ; ii. 

. iv. 476*; ii. 127* 131”. 


207” (Davidson). 

Sliaphir 

. iv. 476*. 

Shelah (person) . 

iv. 490*; ii. 125”, 126*. 

Sliarai , 

. iv. 476* . 

Shelah, Pool of . 

iv, 490*, 515* [Siloam]. 

Sharar . 

. iv. 326” [Sacar] ; ii. 132”. 

Shelanites . 

iv. 490* [Shelah]. 

Sharezer 

. iv. 476* (Stevenson). 

Shelemiah , 

iv. 490*. 

Sharon . 

. iv, 477* (Selbie) ; iii. 46” 

Sheleph • 

iv. 490* (Margoliouth), 

Sharonite 

(Conder), 

Shelesh . , 

iv. 490* ; ii. 132*. 

. iv. 477” 

Shelomi . 

iv. 490*. 

Bharuhen 

. iv. 478*; 1 660*. 

Shelomith . 

iv. 490* ; ii. 127* 

Shashai 

. iv. 478*. 

Shelomoth , 

iv. 490” ; ii. 123*, 124** ”. 

Shaahak 

. iv. 478*; ii. 131* 

Shelumiel . 

iv. 490”, 492* [Shenmel]. 

Shaul . 

, iv, 478*; ii. 122”, 124*. 

Shem . . , , 

Ext. 83” ff. (McCurdy), 

Shaveh, Vale of . 

. iv. 478*. 


72”, 81” (Jastrow). 
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iv. 495^ (A. K. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; i. 318^ (Mac- 
a 1 i s t e r) ; iy, 339^ 
(Paterson). 


Shem — 

Characteristics of 
Semites 

Classification of Sem- 
itic Peoples . 
History . 

Shema (person) . 

Sliema (place) 

Shemaali , 

Shemaiah • . 


Shemariah . 

Sliemeber . 
Shemed 

Sliemer 

Shemida 

Sheminith • 
Shemiramoth 
Shemuel • 
Shen . 

Shenazzar • 
Sheol in OT 


Ext. 90». 

Ext. 84® ff. 

Ext. 87^ 

iv. 490^; ii. 122^ 127®- ^ 
131% 132®. 
iv. 490*^. 
iv. 490^^. 

iv. 490^ (N. J. D. White) ; 

ii. 122^ 123%^ 125% 

quinguUs^ 127® (Cur- 

tis), 

iv. 49P; ii. 126^ 127% 
132®. 
iv. 491% 

iv. 492® [S h e m e r] ; ii. 
131®. 

iv. 491^ ; ii. 125% 

iv. 492® ; ii. 129^ ; iii. 

231^ f. (Driver), 
iv. 154^ (Davison), 
iv. 492® 5 ii. 125^ 
iv. 492® ; ii. 129®. 
iv. 492® (Wilson) ; i. 636^ 
[Ebenezer]. 

iv. 492% 494® ; ii. 127®. 

i. 739^^ (Davidson) ; Ext. 
668® (Kautzsch). 


Shew bread • 


History . . . 

Nomenclature . . 

Preparation . . 

Si<^nificance • • 

Table of . 

Type of Eucharist . 
Shibah . . . . 

Shibboleth . 

Shield . . . . 

Metaphorical Use . 
Shiggaion, Shigioiioth 
Shiiior . , • • 


Shihor-libnath . • 

Shikkeron . . • 

Shilhi . . . . 

Shilhim . . , 

Shillem, Shillemites . 
Shiloah . . . 

Shiloh (place) , , 

Sanctuary 

and Mieah’s Image 
Shiloh (Genesis 49^'*) 
Shilonite . 

Shilshah • 

Shimea • . 

Shimeah • 

Shimeam • • 

Shimeath • • 

Shimeathites 

Shimei, Sliimeites 


Shimeon 
Shimon • 
Shimrath 
Shimri . 

Shimrith . 
Shimron (person) 
Shimron (place) 
Shimron-meron 
Shimshai 
Shin, Sin 
Shinab 
Shinar . 


Shion • 
ShipM . 
Shiphmite 
Shiphrah 
Shiphtan 


iv. 495® If. 
iv. 495®. 
iv. 496% 
iv. 497% 

iv. 495® ff., e62^ 701% 
709^ (Davies). 

iii. 145^^ (Plummer). 

iv. 497®. 

iv. 497^ (Cooke), 
iv. 497^ (Barnes) ; i. 330^^ 
[Buckler], 
iv. 498®. 

iv. 154^ (Davison), 
iv. 498^ (Wilson) ; i. 667^’ 
(S e 1 b i e) ; iii. 550'* 
(Crura). 

iv. 499® (Wilson), 
iv. 499% 

iv. 499® ; ii. 126®. 
iv. 499®. 

iv. 473®; ii. 131% 
iv. 515® (Wilson), 
iv. 499® (Driver), 
iv. 500% 395^ (A. E. S. 

Kennedy), 

ii. 81 (Konig), 
iv. 500® (Aglen), 
iv. 501% [See Shiloh], 
iv. 501^ ; ii. 132®. 
iv. 50Pj ii. 123% 125®, 
126% 
iv. 501% 

iv. SOP [Shimeah] ; ii. 
131% 

iv. 501^ (Stevenson), 
iv. 502® (Stevenson) ; ii. 
PS® (Curtis). 

iv. 502® (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii. 122^^^, 123% 125® 
125^<«-, 127% 131® (Cur- 


tis). 



iv. 502% 



iv. 502^ ; 

ii. 

129®. 

iv. 503® ; 

ii. 

131% 

iv. 503®; 

ii. 

122% 125®- 

132% 




. iv. SOP [Shimeath]. 

. iv. 503® ; ii. 129®. 

. iv, 503® (Wilson). 

. iv. 503® (Wilson). 

. iv. 503% 

. iv. 503% 

. iv. 503% 

. iv. SOS’^ (T. G. Pinches) ; 
i. 88^ (Byl e), 224’'^ 
(Hommel). 

. iv. 505®. 

. iv. 505® ; ii. 122% 

. iv. 492®, 539® ( Wilson). 

. iv. 505% 

. iv. 505®. 


in Apocrypha and 
Apocryphal period 


Shepham • 
Shephatiah • 

Sliephelah • 

Shepher 
Shepherd 
Shephi, Shepho . 
Shephupham, Shephu- 
phan . 

Sherd .... 
Sherebiah . 

Sheresh 

Sheriff . 

Sheshaeii 

Sheshai 

Sheshan 

Sheshbazzar 

Identified with Shen- 
azzar . 

with Zerubbabel • 
Sheshonk . 

Sheth . , , . 

Shethar . . • 

Shethar-hozenai • • 

Sheva • • * • 

Shew . . • , 


i. 742^ 743®* ^ 745^ 

747®* ^ (Charles) ; Ext. 
304® (Fairweather). 

[See Hades, Hell], 
iv. 492®. 

iv. 492®; ii. 126^ 127% 
129% 132% 

iii. 894® (Driver). 

iv. 492% 
iv. 487% 
iv. 492% 

iv. 492^ ; ii. 130®- % 
iv. 24® (Hastings), 
iv. 492'". 

iv. 492*^ ; ii. 129^ ; iii. 

232®. 
iv. 492^. 

iv. 492^ (Selbie). 
iv. 493®; i. 56^ f. [Ahi- 
man]. 

iv. 493® ; ii. 126®. 
iv. 493® (Selbie) ; ii, 514® 
(Barnes). 

iv. 494*. 
iv. 493% 

[See Shishak]. 
iv. 494®. 
iv. 494®. 
iv. 494®. 

iv. 494®, 478^^ [Shavsha] ; 
ii. 127% 

iv. 494® (Hastings). 
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Shippinj? laws in JIam- 


Sliulainmite . 

. iv. 592’’ (Rothstein), 510* 

murabi’s Code . 

Ext. SOS'* ff. (Johns). 


(Stevenson). 

Ships .... 

iv. 505“ (Hull) ; Ext. SSO” 

Shumathites 

. iv. 509” ; ii. 127”. 

(Blomfield). 

Sliunammite 

. iv. 510“ (Stevenson), 692’* 

Anchor 

Ext. 363“. 366*'. 


(Rothstein). 

Assyrian Ships 

iv. 506^. 

Son of 

. iii. 328“ (Macalister). 

Egyptian Ships 

Ext. 360'’ ff. 

Shunem 

. iv. 510“ (Stevenson). 

Greek Ships 

iv. 506\ 

Shuni, Shunites . 

. iv. 610” ; ii 131”. 

Helps, Undergirding 

Ext. 367 * } ii. 347” (Hast- 

Shupham, Shuphamites, 

ings). 

Shuppim . • 

, iii. 456’’ [Muppxm] ; iv. 

Masts , 

Ext. 363*. 


492’’ [Shepliupham]. 

Oars . 

Ext. 362*. 365*, 366”. 

Shur . . • 

. iv. 510’’ (Driver). 

Phoenician Ships 

iv. 505^ ; Ext. 36#. 

Shushan 

. iv. 510’’ (Sayce) ; i. 6?5“. 

Roman Ships . 

Ext. 365” ff., 398” a: (Kam- 

Shushanchites 

. iv, SI# ; i. 675“ (Sayce). 

say). 

Shushan-edutli . 

. iv. 155“ (Davison). 

Rudder . 

Ext. 362 \ 366^ 

Shuthelah . 

. iv. 511’’ (Bennett); iL 

Sails . 

Ext. 366”, 399* (Kam- 


130“ (Curtis). 


say). 

Shuttle 

. iv. SIX’*, 901“ (H. Porter). 

Solomon’s Ships 

Ext. 360*, 363”. 

Sia, Sialia . 

. iv. 511”. 

Tarshish, Ships of 

Ext. 360* ; iv. 684* (Max 
Muller). 

Sibbecai 

. iii. 309” [Mebunnai]; ii, • 
132*- ”. 

in OT 

Ext. 359^ fF. 

Sibboleth 

. iv. 497’’ (Cooke). 

in NT 

iv. 506”; Ext. 365* ff. 

Sibmah 

. iv. 428’’ [Seham], 

Routes in NT Times [See Roads and Travel]. 

Sibraim 

. iv. 511% 

St. Paul’s Ship 

Ext. 365” ff. 

Sibylline Oracles 

. Ext. 66’’ (Rendel Harris) ; 

Shisha . . . . 

Shishak (Sheshonk, 

iv. 479^ (Stevenson). 

i. 743’’ (Charles) ; iii. 
227’’ (James). 

Sousakim) 

iv. 506” (Griffith) ; i. 662” 

Sicarii . . • 

, ii. 2** (Robertson). 


(Crum) ; iii. 819% 820% 

Siccuth • • 

, i. 193“ note (Pinches), 

Shitrai 

iv. 606”. 


215” (Hommel), 38.3” 

Shittah, Shittim . 

iv. 507** (Post). 


(J. Taylor); iv. 227“ 

Shittim (place) . 

iv. 507** (Chapman). 


(Pinches). 

Shiza . 

iv. 507” ; ii. 132”. 

Sick, Sickness • 

, iii. 322’’ f. (Macalister). 

Shoa • 

. iv. 507^ (Wilson) ; iii. 10’*’ 
(Driver). 

Sickle . 

. iv. 612*; i. 60* (J. W. 
Paterson). 

Shobah 

iv. 607” ; ii. 126”, 127”. 

Sicyon (Ap.) 

. iv. 512“ (Redpath), 

Shohach 

iv. 507’’ (Stenning). 

Siddim, Vale of . 

. iv. 512“ (Driver). 

Sliohai . 

iv. 507% 

Side (Ap.) . 

. iv. 512’’ (Wilson) ; iii. 

Shohal . 

iv. 508“ ; ii 127”. 

658’’ (Ramsay). 

Shobek 

iv. 508 \ 

Sidon, Sidoiiians . 

. iv. 980“ ff. (Mackie). 

Shobi . 

. iv. 508** (Stenning), 

Alphabet . 

. i. 73” (I. Taylor). 

Shoe . 

iv, 508** (Mackie) ; Ext. 
17Pf. (Kdnig). 

Siglos . 

. iii. 421“ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

Shoham 

iv. 508’’ ; ii. 125**. 

Sign . 

. iv. 512’’ (J. H. Bernard); 

Shomer 

iv. 491”, 501”; ii 131”, 

iii. 384“. 


132**. 

Signet . 

. iv. 513“ (J. Taylor) ; ii. 

Sliophach . • 

17.607”. 


773’’ (Driver); iv. 

Shoshannim, Shoshan 

- 


286“ (Mackie), 426“ 

nim-eduth 

. iv. 155** (Davison). 


(Massie). . 

Shovel . 

. iv. 509** (Selbie). 

Sihon . • 

. iv. 513’’ (Chapman) ; iii. 

Shrewd 

. iv. 509** (Hastings). 


409’’ (Bennett). 

Slirine . 

. i, 606** (Ramsay) ; Ext. 
121% 

Silas, Silvanus 

. iv. 514“ (Cowan) ; iii. 791“ 
(Chase). 

Shroud 

. iv. 509“' (Hastings). 

Silk . . 

, i. 624“ (Mackie). 

Shu 

. Ext. 185** (Wiedemann). 

Silla . . 

, iv. 515“. 

Shua . 

. iv. 509” ; ii 125”, 131”. 

Siloam . . . 

, iv. 515“ (Wilson). 

Shuah * . . 

, iv. 509”; i 183* (Hom- 
mel) ; iv. 842* (Pinches). 

Inscription 

. iv. 515’’; ii. 597“*’’(Conder); 
iii. 560’’ (Konig) ; iv. 

Sliiial (person) . 

, iv. 509’’ ; ii. 132**'. 


907” ( A. R. S. Kennedy) 

Shual (place) 

. iv. 509% 

Pool . 

. iv. 515** ff*. 

Shubael . . 

. iv. 484“ [Shebuel].’ 

Tower . . 

. iv. 516% 

Shuhah 

. iv. 509’^ ; ii. 128% 

Silvanus 

. iv. 514“ (Cowan) ; iii 790“, 

Slmhain . 

/ iv. 509’’ ; ii. 131% 


791“ (Chase). 

Shuhite . 

• iv. 509’’ [Shuah] ; i SOO** 
(Davison). 

Silver . 

iv. 516” (James Patrick) ; 
iii 375” (HnU). 
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Silver — 

Relative Value of 
Gold and • 


Silverling . 

Simeon (person) . 

Simeon (tribe) 

Simile .... 
Similitude . 

Similitudes (Book of 
Enoch) . . . 

Simon . . • • 

the J ust . • • 

Simon Magus 
Legend, Growth of . 
Modern Critical 
Views . 

Relation to Faust 
Legend . 

Relation to St. Paul, 
to St. Peter . 

Simony 
Teaching . 

Affinities of System 
in Apocryphal Acts . 

in Clementine Litera- 
ture 

in NT 

in Patristic Litera- 
ture 

Simple, Simplicity • 
Simplicity . 

Sin .... 
Christ’s Teaching on 
Forgiveness of . 
Heredity . « 


Original . 


Result of the Fall 


Seat of 

Terminology in OT . 
Guilt . . 

Iniquity 

Sin . . , 

Transgression 
Wickedness . 
Terminology in NT . 
Unpardonable . 

and Death • • 


iv. 617*^5 iii. 418*^ ff. (A. 
R. S. Kennedy) ; iv, 
905^ (Kennedy). 

iii. 432^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 517^" (Selbie) ; ii. 122^ 
(Curtis). 

iv. 518^ (Selbie). 

Ext. 162^ (Konig). 
iv. 519^ (Hastings). 

i. 706^ 707^ (Charles). 

iv. (Selbie). 

iv. 519^^ ; i. 6P (Moss) ; 

ii. 597^ (Conder). 
iv. 520^ (Headlam). 
iv. 525"' j iii. 778*^ (Chase). 

iv. 523^ 

iv. 527^ 
iv. 524'*' ff. 

iv. 523'*' ff. ; iii. 763% 773% 
775% 778^ (Chase), 
iv. 527*^. 
iv. 520'^ff. 
iv. 526% 

iv.523'^-% 525^; iii. 773»ff. 
(Chase). 

iv. 522% 526»; iii. 775^ ff. 

(Chase), 
iv. 520^ 

iv. 520*^. 

iv. 527^ (Hastings), 
iv. 527^ (John Patrick), 
iv. 528» (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 532^. 

[See Forgiveness], 
iv. ; i. 842’* ff. ( J. H. 
Bernard) ; ii. 350® (J. 
H. Bernard). 

iv. 528% 53P f. ; i. 251® 
(Charles) ; Ext. 666®, 
725^ (Kautzsch). 
i. 840** ff. (J. H. Bernard); 
Ext. 289% 292** f, (Fair- 
weather), 
iv. 535®. 
iv. 529®. 
iv.529% 
iv. 529®. 
iv. 529®, 
iv. 529% 
iv. 529% 
iv. 532®. 

i. 305** (Massie) ; ii. 57*’f. 

(Bethune-Baker), 
iv. 535® ; i. 841®, 845® (J, 
H. Bernard) ; iii. 80® 
(Denney), 117*^ (Martin), 
721® (Findlay). 


Sin — 

and Law . 
and Suffering 


in OT , , 

in Job . 

in Mosaic Covenant 
in pre-Mosaic Re- 
ligion . 

in Prophets . 

in Proverbs • 

in Psalms • 

in Apocrypha . 

2 Esdras 

Prayer of Manasses 
Sirach . 

Wisdom • • 

in NT . . . 

Hebrews . 

St. James 

St. John’s Gospel . 

Epistles 
St. Paul 


Synoptic Gospels 
Sin (city) 

Sin (god) 

Sin, Wilderness of 
Sinai, Mount 


Sinai, Peninsula . 
Geology . 
Mines 

Sinaiticus, Codex 
Sincere. 

Sinew that shrank 
Singers, Singing . 


Singular 
Sinim . 

Sinites . 
Sin-offering . 

Sion 

Siphmoth . 
Sippai . 

Sir (god) 

Sirach, Book of 
Author 
Contents . 
Editions . 
Eschatology 


History . 
Importance 
Language . 


iv, 535®; iii. 79® ff. (Den- 
ney), 719** (Findlay), 
iv. 531®-**; ii. 667® ff. 
(Davison); iv. 159® 
(Davison), 
iv. 528® ffi 
iv. 531% 
iv. 529®, 

iv. 528% 
iv. 530% 
iv. 531®. 

iv. 531®, 157*» (Davison). 

iv. 531** f, 

iv. 532®. 

iv. 532®. 

iv. 531% 

iv. 532®, 

iv. 532® ff 

iv. 534®. 

iv. 533% 

iv. 533*. 

iv. 535% 

iv. 534® ff. ; i. 841® ff. (J. 
H. Bernard); iii. 720’* f. 
(Findlay), 
iv. 532% 

iv. 536® (Griffith). 

iii. 434®-** (T. G. Pinches); 
Ext. 541** ff’. (Jastrow). 

iv. 536® (Chapman). 

iv. 536** (Rendel Harris) ; 
i. 804® ; iii. 366® (Chap- 
man). 

iv. 536** (Rendel Harris). 

ii. 152** (Hull). 

iii. 376® (Hull). 

i. 1® (Murray). 

iv. 538®. 

ii. 39® (Macalister). 

iv. 33** ff. (Selbie), 74% 
80% 92** f., 95® (Bau- 
dissin). 

iv. 538** (Hastings), 
iv, 538** (Wilson), 
iv. 538** ; i. 184% 
iv. 337** (W. P. Paterson); 

Ext. 721® (Kautzsch). 
iv. 539®. 
iv. 539®. 
iv. 402** [Saph]. 

Ext. 549® (Jastrow). 
iv. 539® (Nestle), 
iv. 541** ff. 
iv. 549** ft”, 
iv. 542**f. 

iv. 550**; i. 742** (Charles); 
iv. 233® (E. R. Ber- 
nard), 
iv. 539®. 
iv. 539% 

iii. 35®* ** (Margolioutb) | 
iv. 13** (Budde), 

. iv. 540**! 
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Sirach, Book of — 


Slavonic Version . 

iv. SeS’* (Bebb). 

Place in Bible . 

iv. 539^ 

Slaying by Spear or 


Eelation to ToMt . 

iv. 789*^ (Marshall). 

Sword 

i. 526^* (Poucher). 

Quotations of Latin 


Sleight .... 

iv. 533* (Hastings). 

Fathers . 

iv. 545^ 

Slime » • . . 

i. 304^* [Bitumen] ; iii. 

Text, Greek 

iv. 543^ f. 


438* [Mortar]. 

Hebrew . 

iv. 546^ if. 

Sling .... 

iv. 553* (Barnes). 

Syriac . 

iv. 546\ 

Smith .... 

iv. 553^* (Carslaw) ; i. 60** 

Theology . 

iv. 549*^ ff. 


(Robertson). 

Doctrine of God . 

iv. 550^ ; Ext. 276'» (Fair- 

Tools 

iv. 796^ f. 


weather). 

Smyrna 

iv. 553*^ (Eainsay). 

Free Will • • 

Ext. 293^ (Fairweather). 

Church 

iv. 554*^ ff. ' 

Sadduceism , • 

iv. 549^ ; i. 119“' (Porter). 

Jewish Inscriptions . 

Ext. 93** (Scliurer). 

Satan • • • 

iv. 409®- (Whitehouse). 

Snail .... 

iv. 556* (Post). 

• Sin ... 

iv. 53 P (E. E. Bernard). 

Snow .... 

iv. 556* (Nicol). 

Use in Christian 


Snuffers, Snuft'dish , 

iv. 557* (A. E. S. Ken- 

Church . 

iv. 550\ 


nedy) ; i. 366*. 

Versions • 

iv. 544^ ff. 

So • • • • 

iv. 557*^ (Griffith) ; i. 538* 

Arabic . 

iv. 545\ 


(Margoliouth), 663* 

Armenian 

iv. 544^ 


(Crum) ; ii. 426* note 

Coptic . 

iv. 545«’. 


(Whitehouse). 

Ethiopic 

iv. 

Soap, Sope . 

iv. 557^ (James Pat- 

Georgian 

iv. 545^ 


rick). 

Latin . 

iv. 545®’***. 

Sober, Sobriety . 

iv. 558* (Hastings). 

Palseo-Slavonic 

iv. 545^. 

Soco, Socoli . 

iv. (Wilson ) ; ii. 129* 

Syriac . . , 

iv. 544^ 


(Curtis). 

Wisdom Teaching . 

iv. 927^* (Siegfried) ; Ext. 

Sod, Sodden. 

iv. 429^^ [Seethe]. 


281*^1 (Fairweather). 

Sodi .... 

iv. 

Sirah, Well of . 

iv. 55P. 

Sodom .... 

iv. 558^ (Hull). 

Sirgullah . . , 

i. 224*^ (Hommel) ; Ext. 
(Jastrow). 

Vine of . . . 

iv. 869’’ (Post); ii. 34»» 
(Macalister). 

Sirion • , . , 

iv. 551^ 

Sodomite • • 

iv. 559* (Selbie); i. 622” 

Sisera .... 

iv. 55P (Cooke). 


(Poucher). 

Sisinnes (Ap.) 

iv. 552^ 

Sodomitish Sea (Ap.) . 

iv. 559*. 

Sismai .... 

iv. 552®- ; ii. 126*. 

Sojourner 

ii. 156* (Selbie). 

Sister .... 

i. 848*^ (Bennett). 

Sokaris 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

Sith .... 

iv. 552* (Hastings). 

Solemn, Solemnity 

iv. 559* (Hastings). 

Sithri .... 

iv. 552*; ii. 125*. 

Solomon 

iv. 559” (Flint) ; ii 611” 

Sitnah .... 

iv. 652*. 


(Barnes). 

Sivan .... 

iv. 552^, 765^ 

Genealogy 

ii. 126” (Curtis). 

Skill .... 

iv. 552^ 

Glory 

iv. 567*. 

Skin Diseases 

iii. 329* (Macalister). 

Judgment. 

iv. 562”. 

Skull, Fracture of 

iii. 329* (Macalister). 

Name 

iv. 559” f. 

Skull, Place of a . 

ii. 226* (Warren). 

Palace 

iii. 640* (Bennett). 

Slander 

iv. 552^ (Garvie) ; i. 522‘' 

Policy, Domestic 

iv. 564” ff: 


(Poucher). 

Foreign . 

iv. 564* 

Slave, Slavery 

iv. 461* (Whitehouse). 

Military 

iv. 563*1 

Christian Attitude to 

iv.468*ff. ; iii. 834* (J. H. 

Prayer at Dedication 


Female . 

Bernard). 

of Temple 

iv. 40* (E. E. Bernard). 

iv. 464*- b, 465’* if. 

Eeligion . 

iv. 567”! 

Freedom, Condition* 


Apostasy . . 

iv. 568*. 

of . . 

iv. 464* ff., 324* ff. (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 

Ships 

iv. 564*; Ext. 360*, 363” 
(Blomfield). 

in Greek Eeligion , 

Ext. 145* (Eanisay). 

Sources for History . 

iv. 560*. 

Legislation 

iv. 463’’ ft: 

Taxation . 

iv. 565** ” ; ii 843* (Wil- 

Name and Meaning . 

iv. 461^ 


liams). 

Eeligious Use 

iv. 468’*! 

Wealth , . . 

iv. 566”. 

Origin of Slavery , 

iv. 461^ 

Wisdom . . * 

iv. 565”ff. 

Price of Slaves . 

iv. 466^ 

Writings . . . 

iv. 560”. 

in Ancient Civiliza- 


Solomon’s Porch . 

iv. 21”, 713” (Davies). 

tion . . 

iv. 462*; Ext 689* ff. 
(Johns). 

Solomon’s Servants . 

iv. 569” (J. Taylor), 7# 
(Baudissin). 

in Ancient Israel . 

iv. 462^ ff. 

Someis (Ap.) . . 

iv.'570*. 

from time of Jere- 


Sometime, Sometimes . 

; iv.'570*.' ' 

miah ■■ , '■ # 

iv. 466’*, 

Son . . . 

i 848* ff. (Bennett). 


‘ Son of,’ ‘ Sons of ’ . 

Son of God • 9 • 
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Christian Use, Origin 
of . 

in Early Christian 
Church 

Apostles’ Creed . 
Marcellus of An- 
cyra . 

snb-Apostolic Fa- 
thers . 

in NT — Term in 
Gospels 
in Best of NT 
in St. Peter’s Con- 
fession 

in Voice at Baptism 
and Transfigura- 
tion . 

Titles, ‘Father’ 
and ‘ Son,’ rrat^ 
0€oO . . 

Significance for 
Apostles 
for Christ 
for Jewish and 
non - J ewisli 
Contempor- 
aries . 

in OT— Applied to 
Angels 

Judges or Eulers . 
Messiah 

Theocratic King 
and People 

in other J ewish Writ- 
ings 

Son of Man • 


Ext. 158^ (Konig). [See 
Sons of God], 
iv. 570®- (Sanday) ; ii. 329^ 
(Bruce), 724*** (Eey- 
nolds), 850'^ (Orr); iii. 
759^" (Chase). 

iv, 577K 


iv. 577K 
iv. 578^, 

iv. 578^ 

iv. 578^ 

iv. 571^ 
iv. 573^ 

iv. 572% 574\ 


iv. 572^ 


iv. 572^ 574"^ 

iv. 577^ 
iv. 574^ if* 




in Aramaic and Bib- 
lical Hebrew . 
in Daniel . 
in Fourth Gospel 
in Similitudes of 
Enoch, and2Esdras 
in Synoptic Gospels . 
Lietzmann’s Theory 
— Term not used 
by Christ 

Meaning Christ in- 

tended to convey . 
Origin and Meaning 
as used in NT 
Summary of Opinions 
as to Meaning . 

Song of Songs • . 

Author . * » 

Canonicity # • 

Date .999 


I ^ / ^ 


iv. 574*. 

iv. 570^ [See Sons of 
God], 
iv. 570^ 
iv. 570^1. 

iv. 570^ 

iv. 571^ 

iv. 579* (Driver) ; ii. 724* 
(Eeynolds), 849*, 850* 
(Orr), 

iv. 580*, 582* f. 
i. 556* (Curtis), 
iv. 588^ 

iv. 583*- ^ 
iv. 579*1, 587*’ t 


Song of Songs — 
Language . • 

Liturgical use . 
Methods of Interpre- 
tation 

Allegorical . 

Dramatical Theory 
Nuptial Songs 
Name 

Place of Composition 
Poetry 

Song of the Three 

Children 

Authorship . • 

Canonicity • • 

Contents . 

Literary Estimate . 
Original Language , 
Versions . • • 

Sons of God . • * 


Sonship of Believers . 


Soothsayer, Soothsaying 
Arabic 
Assyrian . 
Babylonian • • 

Egyptian . * • 
Through Dreams . 


Sopater 

Sope 

Sophereth , 
Sopherim 

Soplionias ( Ap. ) 
Sorcery 
Amulets in 
Arabic 
Babylonian 
Evil Eye . 


iv. 681* if. 

iv. 580*>fi‘., 585*». 

iv. 583*ff. 

iv. 680*» 1,686* ff, 
iv, 589* (Rothstein). 
iv.597*. 

iv. 589* ; iii. 613*^ (Woods). 
iv9 697 *. 


Incantations 


Name, Power of the 


Necromancy 
Spitting in 


iv. 597*’; iii. 33*’ (Mar- 
goliouth). 
iv. 5S9*». 

iv. 5S9*>ff. 
iv. 589*’ff, 
iv. 591* fir. 
iv. 592*’ fir. 
iv. 589*. 
iv. 597*. 

iv. 591*, 595^ 597^ 10^ 
13* (Bndde). 

iv. 754** (Marshall). 

iv. 755*’. 

iv. 756*. 

iv. 754*’. 

iv. 755*. 

iv. 755*’, 

iv. 756*. 

ii. 215** (Candlish) ; iv. 
570*’ (Sanday), 597*’ 
(S e 1 b i e) ; Ext. 643* 
(Kantzsch). 

i. 40*’ ft*. (Candlish); ii. 
217*ft‘. (Candlish), 
335* (Bruce), 472*’ 
(A. Martin). 

J iv. 698* (Whitehouse). 
iv. 598* i 
iv. 600^ 

iv. 599% 601*'*’; Ext. 

SSPft*. (Jastrow), 
iv. 600*. 
iv. 600*’. 

[See Divination, 
Magic]. 

iv. 602* (Hastings) ; ii. 43* 
(Macalister). 
iv. 602*. 
iv. 557*’ [Soap], 
iv. 602*. 

iv. 731* (Strack) ; Ext. 58* 
(Scliechter). 
iv. 602*. 

iv. 602* (Whitehouse). 
iv. 603% 604% 605*; i. SS**. 
iv. 602*’! 

Ext. 551* fir. (Jastrow). 
iv. 604*’; iii. 208*; Ext. 

154* (Ramsay), 
iv. 605*’; Ext. 153*’! 
(Bamsay). 

iv. 603*’!, 605*’; Ext. 

SSD (Jastrow). 
iv. 604*1; Ext. 181* 
(Wiedemann). [See 
Name, Power of], 
iv. 606* ; i. 612*’ (Jevons). 
iv. 602% 603% 

[See Exorcism, Magic, 
Soothsayer]. 

► iv. eO?*’ (Hastings). 

. i. 60* (Moss). 
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Sorek, Valley of . • 

iv. 607" (Wilson). 

Spring . . • • 

Boris . , » . 

i. 658" (Crum), 


Sorrel .... 

i. 458" (Thatcher), 

Sacred , 

Sosipater 

iv. 607^ 


Sosthenes . 

iv. 607” (Dickson). 


Sostratus (Ap.) . 

iv. 608". 


Sotai .... 

iv. 608". 

Thermal . 

Soul . • • « 

iv. 608" (Laidlaw), 

Spy ... . 


164^ 166’"; Ext. 666*" 

Stachys 


(Kautzsch). 

Stacte . . . • 

Immortality . 

Ext. 291*" (Fairweather). 



[See Immortality]. 

Staff .... 

Pre-existence « 

iv. 164*", 63" (Marshall); 



Ext. 291"* *" (Fair- 

Stag sacred to Artemis 


weather). 

Stagger 

Souls of the Martyrs 

iv. 260" (F. C. Porter). 

Stallion 

Transmigration of . 

Ext. 292" (Fairweather). 

Stammering 

Sousakim . 

[See Shishak]. 

Standard 

South .... 

iii. 505*" [Negeb]. 

Star .... 

Sow .... 

iv. 633'' (Post). 


Sower, Sowing . 

i. 49"* *" (J. W. Paterson). 

Identified with Angels 

Spain .... 

iv. 608*" (James Patrick). 


St. Paul’s Visit to . 

iv. 609"; iii. 714" (Findlay). 

with Heathen 

Span .... 

iv. 909" (A. R.S. Kennedy). 

Deities 

Spanish Versions . 

Ext. 408” (Bebb). 

Morning Star , 

Sparrow 

iv. 609" (Post) ; ii. 63^ 


Sparta .... 

iii. 15" [Lacedaemonians]. 


Speakers (’Amoraim) . 

Ext. 64" (Schechter). 

of Magi . • . 

Speaking, Evil • 

iv. 552*" (Garvie) ; i. 522*" 
(Poucher). 

Worship , • • 

Spear « • • • 

iv. 609*" (Barnes) ; ii. 841*" 
(Williams). 


Spearmen . 

iv. 610". 


Speckled Bird 

iv. 610" (Selbie); i. 458" 



(Thatcher) ; ii. 440" 
(Post). 

Stater . . • • 

Spectacle . • • 

iv. 742*" (Headlam). 

Stealing 

Spelt . . . . 

iv. 316*" (Post); i. 316*" 
(Macalister). 

Manstealing 

Sphinx .... 

Ext. 190" (Wiedemann). 

Steel .... 

Spice, Spices 

iv. 610’" (Post). 

Stephanas . 

Spider . . . . 

iv. 611". 

Stephen 

Spikenard . 

iv. 611" (Post) ; iii. 593*" 
(Macalister). 

Speech of . 

Spinning 

iv. 611*" (H. Porter). 

Steward, Stewardship . 

Spirit . . 

iv. 61 P, 167*" (Laidlaw) ; 
Ext. 666*" (Kautzsch). 

Stigmata . , 

Eternal . 

ii. 333*" (Bruce). 


Evil Spirit 

[See Demon]. 

Still . . . . 

from God 

ii. 404" (Swete) ; iii. 361"- *" 

Stnht .... 


(James Patrick) ; iv. 

Stocks .... 


116*" (Davidson). 

Stoics . . . . 

Holy Spirit 

[See Holy Spirit]. 


Spirit and Flesh . 

iv. 612" ;'ii. 410" (Swete); 

Stomach 


iii. 720"- *" (Findlay). 

Stomacher . 

Spirit and Letter . 

ii, 410" (Swete). 


Spirit and Soul . 

iv. 166*" (Laidlaw) ; Ext. 

Stone . , . , 


666*" (Kautzsch). 

Building , , 

Spirits in Prison . 

i. 754" (Salmond) ; iii. 

Spite . . 

795"* *" (Chase). 

Worship , • « 

iv. 612*". 

Spitting . 

iv. 602^ 603*" (White- 
house). 


Sponge. , . 

, iv. 612*" (Post), 


Spott^ , 

/ i '458^ , 



ii. 62^ (Hull); iii. 
(Conder). 

iv. 395^ (A. E. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; Ext. 120^ (Eam- 
say), 189^ (Wiede- 
mann), 616^ (Kautzscii). 

ii. 62=^, 80^ (Warren), 
i. 767^^ (Hastings), 
iv. 613^ 

iv. 6 IS'' (Post); L 69'' ; 

iii. 465". 

iv. 291*" (Maclde), 417*^ 
(Selbie), (Barnes). 
Ext. 118" (Eamsay). 
iv. 613". 
iv. 613". 

iii. 327^ (Macalister). 

i. 237^ (Barnes) ; iv. 14*. 

iv. 613"(Benecke);i,19Pff. 
(T. G. Pinches). 

i. 95^^ (Davidson) ; ii. 436® 
(Driver). 

i. 592" (Whitehouse). 
iii. 159" (Woods); i. 19D, 
193" (T. G. Pinches), 
574" (Hastings), 
iii. 204^ f. ; i. 404" (Turner). 
il91".193"(T.G.Pinches), 
215^ (Hommel), 383‘' 
(J. Taylor); ii. 429^' if. 
(Driver), 445^^ (W. P. 
Paterson) ; Ext. 700* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 421", 428^ (A. K. S. 

Kennedy), 
i. 522^" (Poucher). 

iii. 239" (Selbie) ; Ext. 
589^^ (Johns). 

iv. 613^ (James Patrick), 
iv, els’" (Headlani). 

iv. els’" (Grieve), 
iv. 614*" f. ; i. SS*"!. (Head- 
lam). 

iv. 615*" (Selbie). 
i. 538*" (A. K. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iii. 245" (Hast- 
ings), 330" (Macalister). 
iv. 6 IS*" (Hastings), 
i. 662". 

i. 527" (Poucher). 
iv. 616" (Stock) ; Ext. 150* 
(Ramsay), 
iv. 617" (Hastings), 
iv. 617" (Selbie) ; i. 628* 
(Mackie). 

iv. 617*" (James Patrick), 
i. 143*" (Petrie) ; ii. 154'* 
(Hull). 

i 278" (Cooke) ; iii. 879’’ 
Whiteh ouse) ; Ext. 1 10*", 
119*" (Ramsay), 189* 
(Wiedemann), 6 16* 
(Kautzsch). 

[See Geology]. 
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Stones, Precious . 

Stoning 

Stony . 

Stool . 


Storax . 

Stork . 

Story . 

Stout, Stoutness . 
Strait . 

Strange, Stranger 

Strange Fire 
Strangling . 
Straw . 

Stream . 


Street . 

called Straight . 
Strength of Israel 


Strike, Stroke 
Stripes . 
Stromata 
Strong Drink 
Strophe 


Stubble 
Stuff . 


Stumbling-block, 
Su, Sutssans , 

Sua (Ap.) 

Suah . 

Subai (Ap.) . 
Subas (Ap.) . 
Suburbs 


stone 


Sucathites . 
Succeed, Success 
Succoth 


Succoth-benoth . 
Suchos .... 
Sud (Ap.) . 

Suddenly 
Sudias (Ap.) 

Suffering, Problem of • 


Suffocation . 
Suicide 
Sukkiim 
Sulphur 

Sumer, Sumerians 


iv. 619® (Flinders Petrie), 
i. 527® (Poucher). 
iv. 621^ 

iv. 62P (Hastings) ; hi. 
331’’ (Macalister), 367® 
(H. A. White), 
iv. 20’’ [Poplar], 613® 
[Stacte]. 
iv. 621 (Post), 
iv. 622® (Hastings), 
iv. 622®. 

iv. 622’’ (Hastings), 
iv. 622’’ (Selbie), [See 
Foreigner, Ger]. 
hi. 471’* (Selbie). 
i. 527® (Poucher). 
iv. 623” ; i. 50®. 
i. 329® (Hull) ; hi. 642” ft*. 
(Conder) ; iv. 286” 
(Selbie). 

iv. 624® (Ewing), 
i. 547” (Ewing), 
iv. 624” (Selbie); Ext. 683” 
note (Kautzscli). 
iv. 624” (Hastings). 

i. 527® (Poucher). 

Ext. 492” note (Turner). 

ii. 33” (Macalister). 

iv. 7” (Budde) ; Ext. 168” 
(Konig). 
iv. 625® (Post), 
iv. 625”. 
iv. 625”. 

i. 180”, 222® (Hommel). 
iv. 625”. 

iv. 625” ; ii. 132®. 
iv. 625”. 
iv. 625”. 

hi. 673® (Driver) ; ii. 594® 
note, 598® (Conder). 
iv. 625” ; ii. 128®. 
iv. 625” (Hastings), 
iv. 626® (Chapman) ; 
i. 803®* ” ; hi. 887® 
(Sayce). 

iv. 626” (Sayce). 

Ext. 190® (Wiedemann), 
iv. 627®. 
iv. 627®. 
iv. 627®. 

i. 781”, 782” (Strong) ; h. 
667® tf. (Davison) ; iv. 
159® (Davison), 531®* ” 
(E. R Bernard), 925® 
(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730” f. 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 527” (Poucher). 
i. 522® (Poucher). 
iv. 627® (Margoliouth). 
i. 328®. 

i 21® (Price), 214” ff. , 224®- ” 
(Hommel) ; iv. 503” ft*. 
(T. G. Pinches) ; Ext. 
85” f. (McC’irdy), 535” 
(Jastrow). 


Sun .... iv. 627® (T. G. Pinches) j 
i. 193®. 


Chariots of . . iv. 628” ; hi. 489” (Steven- 

son), 673® (Driver). 

Worship in Babylonia i. 215® f. (Hommel); iv. 

628” tf,; Ext. 541” ff. 


in Egypt 


in Israel 

Sunstroke 

Supernatural 


( J astrow). 

i. 666®ft: (Crum); hi. 622® 
(Grittith) ; Ext. 183” 
(Wiedemann), 
iv. 628” f. ; ii. 447® (W. 

P. Paterson), 
iii. 328® (Macalister). 

Ext. 329® (Garvie). [See 
Miracle, Natural, 
Nature.] 


Superscription 
Coinage . 

on the Cross 
Suph . 
Snphah 
Supper . 

Snr (Ap.) 

Sure, Surely 
Surety . 


Surgery 
Susa (Ap.) • 

Susanna 
Canonicity 
Language, Original 
Origin and Purpose , 
Text and Versions , 
Susi . . . : 

Suzigas 
Swaddle, 

Bands 
Swallow 
Swan . 


Swaddling- 


Swearing 


iv. 629”. 

iii. 421® ft*. (A. H. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 781® (Adeney), 
iv. 629” (Selbie), 
iv. 629”. 

ii. 41” (Macalister). [See 
Lord’s Supper], 

iv. 629”. 

iv. 630® (Hastings), 
iv. 630” (Hastings) ; i. 
579® ff. (Bennett) ; iii. 
895® (Selbie). 

iii. 333® (Macalister). 

iv. 510” (Sayce) ; i. 675®, 
iv. 630” (^Marshall). 

iv. 632®. 
iv. 632®. 
iv. 631”. 
iv. 630”. 
iv. 632”. 
i. 181”. 

iv. 632” (Mackie). 
iv. 632” (Post) ; i. 516®. 
iv. 633®. 

iii. 575” (Ferries) ; i. 522” 


Sweat, Bloody 
Swedish Versions 
Sweet Cane . 

Swine . 

Sacred or Unclean 

Sword . . » 

Worship of • 

Sycamine 

Sycamore, Sycomore 


Sychar . 

Sychem 
Syene . 

Symbol, Symbolical 
Actions . . . 

Symbol and Metaphor 
Symbol in Scripture . 
Symbolical Actions . 


(Poucher). 

. iii. 330® (Macalister). 

. Ext. 416” (Bebb). 

. iv. 213® (Post). 

. iv. 633® (Po.st); ii. 39* 
(Macalister). 

. iv. 829” (Peake); Ext. 

115’*, 136® (Ramsay). 

, iv. 633” (Barnes). 

, Ext. 112” (Ramsay). 

. iv. 634” (Post). 

. iv. 634” (Post) ; ii. 30” 
(Macalister) ; Ext. 190” 
(Wiedemann), 
iv. 635® (Wilson), 
iv. 635”. 

iv. 471® (Griffith), 

Ext. 169” (Konig). 

Ext. 169”. 

Ext. 170®. 

Ext, 170” ff. 
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Symeon 

Symmachus, Version of 

Synagogue . 
Arcliitecture and Site 


iv. 517’^ (Selbie). 
iv. 453^^ (Nestle), SeS*" 
(Eedpath). 
iv. 636'' (Bacher). 
iv. 638‘^ff. 


Furniture . 

iv. 639*' ff. 

of Books . 

iv. 650*' ff 

Lamps . 

iv. 640% 

Character of V er sion 

iv. 651®. 

Press 

iv. 639% 

Editions 

iv. 651% 

Reading Desk 

iv. 640% 

Origin . 

iv. 650*. 

Seats 

iv. 639% 

Psalter . 

iv. 650% 

Tablets , 

iv. 639’’. 

Tradition 

iv. 650% 

Tribune. 

iv. 639% 

Versions 

iv. 652®. 

Name 

iv. 636% 

NT- 


Officials . 

iv. 640® ff. 

Acts and Epistles . 

iv. 647® ff 

Attendant . 

iv. 640’’ ff. 

Canonical Books . 

iv. 647% 

Ruler of the Syna- 


Order of . 

iv. 647% 

gogue. 

iv. 640’’. 

Gospels, Cnreton . 

iv. 646’’. 

Origin and History . 

iv. 636’' ff., 643% 

Peshitta 

iv. 646’’, 740”. 


School 

Synagogues of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, 
Rome, Syria, etc. 

of Palestine • • 

Worship . , 

W omen in , 
Synagogue, the Great . 


Synchronistic History 
of Babylonia and 
Assyria . , . 

Synecdoche . . . 

Synoptic Problem , 

Features peculiar to 
Luke . , , 

to Mark 

to Matthew . , 

Logia of Matthew . 


Relationship of Syn- 
optics . , 


Sources common to 
all three 

Sources common to 
Matthew and Luke 

Theories , . . 

Common Docu- 
ments 

Direct Dependence 
Oral Tradition . 

Syntyche . 

Synzygus . 

Syracuse . , 
Syria, Syrians . 


iv. 642% 643^'; i. 647^ ff. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 


iv. 637^; Ext. 107*' 
(Schlirer). 
iv. 637"'. 
iv. 640*' if. 
iv. 640*'. 

iv. 643^ (Selbie), 397^ f. 
(Bacher) j Ext. 68*' 
note (Schechter). 


i. 179*' (Hommel). 

Ext. 160*' (K6nig). 

ii. 235^ ff. (Stanton) ; Ext. 
6^ff. (Votaw). 

ii. 241^ ; iii. 165*> (Bebb). 
ii. 24U; iii. 250^ (Sal- 
mond). 
ii. 242% 

ii. 235% 236% 237*'-''; iii. 
296*' 298*'ff., 303bff. 
(Bartlet); Ext. 
(Votaw). 

ii.235^ff.,241^; iii. 165^ff. 
(Bebb), 250*'ff., 258*’ 
(Salmond), 303^ff. 
(Bartlet). 

ii. 238% 

ii. 240»j Ext. 

(Votaw). 
ii. 236^ ff. 

ii. 236*' ff. 

ii. 236% 238% 

ii. 236% 238^ ff., 240*'; Ext. 

5^ff. (Votaw). 
iv. 644^. 
iv. 644^^ (Gibb), 
iv. 644^ (Ramsay). 

[See Aram]. 


Syriac Language . 

Syriac Versions . . 

OT— 

Canon and Order 


iii. 25*' (Margoliouth) ; i. 
74*** (I. Taylor). 

iv. 645^ (Nestle), 


Place of Translation iv. 645% 
Sinai Gospels . iv. 646^. 
Tatian’s Diates- 
saron . . . iv. 646% 

Tradition . . iv. 645% 

NT: Later Versions — 
Harklensis . • . 

Palestinian Syriac 
Pericope de Adultera 
Philoxeniana 
Revelation 
Syrophoenician 
Syrtis . , , 

Syzygus 


Taanach 
Taanath-shiloh 
Tabaoth, Tabbaoth 
Tabbath . 
Tabeel . 

Tabellius (Ap.) 
Taber . 

Taberali 
Tabernacle . 


iv. 649% 

iv. 649^. 

iv. 649^. 

iv. 648% 

iv. 648*'. 

iv. 652^* (Moss). 

iv. 182^. 

iv. 644^ [Synzygus], 


and 


Arrangement 
Symmetry . 
Conception 
Court of the Dwelling 
Erection and Conse- 
cration . 

Furniture of the 
Court — 

Altar of Burnt 
Offering 
Grate . 

Hearth 
Horns 

Curtains 
Laver . 

Pillars . 


iv. 652*' (Wilson), 
iv. 653% 
iv. 653% 
iv. 653% 

iv. 653*' (Selbie), 267* 
(J. Taylor), 
iv. 653% 
iv. 653% 
iv. 653% 

iv. 653^ (A. R, S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 656% 
iv. 655^. 
iv. 656% 


iv. 665% 


Cords . 
FiUet . 
Pins . 


iv. 657% 
iv. 658*' ; 
ii. 319% 
iv. 658* 
Horns], 
iv. 657% 
iv. 668% 
iv. 657** f. 
iv.657‘';i 
iv. 657% 
iv. 657’=' 
iv. 657% 


[See Altar], 
ii. 258% 

[See Hearth]. 

; i 77% [See 


[See Laver], 
.255®' (Hastings) 
ii. 7*^ (Hastings). 
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Tabernacle — 

J'urniture of the Holy 


Tahpanhes, Teha- 
phnehes . 

iv. 674® (Griffith}. 

Place — 


Tahpenes 

iv. 674** (Griffith). 

Altar of Incense • 

Iv. 664^ 495'“; u. 332'- 

Tahrea .... 

iv. 674" ; ii. 131“. 


(Bruce), 467'’ (Selbie). 

Talitim-hodshi, Land of 

iv. 674*’ (Wilson) ; ii. 391* 

Curtains 

[See Altar], 
iv. 65S'’f., eeii’f. 

Tahutmes in. (Thut* 

(Sayce). 

Framework . 

iv. 659“ ff. 

mosis, Thothmes) 

i. 180®. [See Thutmosis]. 

Lampstand . 

iv. 663^ 

Take .... 

iv, 674*’ (Hastings). 

Screen . 

iv. 662*’. 

Tale .... 

iv. 675*’ (Hastings). 

Table of Shewbread 

iv. 662^ 495»f. [See 

Talent .... 

iii. 418" ff. (A. K. S. Ken- 

Taches . 

Shewbread]. 
iv. 659“, 672’’. 

Talitha Cumi 

nedy) ; iv. 902® ff. 
iv.675*’(H.A.A. Kennedy). 

Veil 

iv. 662‘', 847'’ (Davies). 

Talmai .... 

iv. 676® (Gray) ; i. 56*’ f. 

Furniture of the Most 
Holy Place — 


Talmon 

[Ahiman]. 
iv. 676®. 

Ark 

iv. 665^ ; i. 149°*. 

Talmud 

Ext. 57*’ (Schechter). 

Cherubim 

iv. 665^" ; i. 378“- (Ryle). 

’Amoraim (Speakers) 

Ext. 64®. 

Propitiatory 


Babylonian Talmud . 

Ext. 64". 

(Mercy Seat) 

iv. 665^ 

Haggada , 

Ext. 58“. 

Gold used in 

ii. 225*^ (Flinders Petrie). 

HMakha . . 

Ext. 58*. 

Historicity 

iv. 666*’. 

Midrash . , , 

E.xt. 58% 63“ ff. 

March, Tabernacle on 


Mishna 

Ext. 60® ff’. 

the 

iv. 666^ 

Origin of Talmud 

Ext. 57". 

Materials . 

iv. 

Palestinian Talmud . 

Ext. 64". 

Nomenclature . 

iv. 653^ 655»j i. 466'> 

Saborai (Explainers, 



(Selbie). 

Meditators) . 

Ext. 65**, 

Keligious Significance 

iv. 666''. 

Sopherim (Scribes) . 

Ext. 58*. 

Symbolic Character . 

Ext. 170® (Konig). 

Tannaim (Teachers) . 

Ext. 59“. 

Tabernacle Proper . 

iv. 658" ft 

ZfigOth (Pairs) . 

Ext. 58". 

Divisions 

iv. 662*’. 

Tamar (person) . . 

iv. 676“ ; ii. 125", 126". 

in Oldest Sources 

iv. 653" if. 

Tamar (place) 

iv. 676® (Wilson), 673® 

in Priestly Writers . 

iv. 654** ff. ; L 810*’ (Har- 


(Hull). 

ford-Battersby). 

Tamarisk 

iv. 676*’. 

Tabernacle, Use of 


Tammuz 

iv. 676*’ (Sayce); i. 168*' 

Term in NT 

iv. 489® f. (Marshall). 


(Driver), 215*’ (Hom- 

Tabernacles, Feast of . 

iv. 668*’ (Chapman) ; i. 


mel). [See Adonis]. 


861® (Harding). 

Mourning for . 

iv. 676*’ ; ii. 274® (Price) ; 

Tabitha 

i. 617*’ (Stanton). 


Ext. 580*’ (Jastrow). 

Table .... 

iv. 669*’ (Macalister). 

and Orion . 

iii. 632*’ (J. Taylor). 

of Money-changers . 

iv. 670® ; iii. 432*’ (A. R. S. 

Tammuz (month) 

iv. 765*’ (Abrahams). 

Kennedy). 

Tanhunieth . 

iv. 677^ 

of Shewbread . 

iv. 495®ff., 662*’f. (A. R. S. 

Tanis (Ap.) . 

iv, 985® [Zoan]. 


Kennedy). 

Tanith .... 

iii. 860*’ (Thatcher). 

of the Lord 

iv. 670®. 

Tannaim 

Ext. 59® (Schechter). 

Table, Tablet 

iv. 670*’ (Selbie). 

Tanner .... 

iv. 677*’ (H. Porter). 

Taboo .... 

ii. 38*’ h*. (Macalister), 395*’ 

Taphath 

iv. 677*’. 


(Skinner); iv. 826® ff.. 

Tajjpuah (person) , 

iv. 677*»; ii. 127®' 


829® ff. (Peake) ; Ext. 

Tappuah (place) . 

iv. 677*’. 


613*’ (Kautzsch). 

Taralah 

iv. 678®. 

Tabor .... 

iv. 671®. 

Tarea .... 

iv. 674*^ [Tahrea]. 

Tabor, Mount 

i\t. 671® (Wilson). 

Tares .... 

iv. 678® (Post). 

Tabor, Oak of 

iv. 672*’. 

Target (mark) 

iii. 244® (Hastings). 

Tabret . 

iv. 672*’ (Selbie). 

Target (shield) , 

i. 330** (Barnes) ; iv. 497*’. 

Tabrimmon . . 

iv. 672*’. 

Targmn . 

iv. 678*’ (T. Walker). 

.Taches . ■ . , . 

iv. 672*’. 

Character . 

iv. 679®. 

Tackling 

iv. 673®. 

Idea of God 

iv. 679®f. 

Tadmor 

iv. 673® (Hull), 676*’ (Wil- 

Language , 

iv. 678*’, 


son). 

Origin . 

iv. 678*’. 

.■''■Tahan. 

iv. 674®; ii. 130®^*X 

Targums now extant 

iv. 679®ff. 

Tahash . 

iv. 674®. 

on Hagiographa — 


Tahath (person) . 

iv. 674®; ii. 124®, 130® 

Chronicles . 

iv. 682*’. 

Tahath (place) 

iv. 674®. 

Megilloth . 

iv. 682*’. 

Tahchemonite, Tach- 

moxiite 

ii. 273*’. [Hachmoni]. 

Psalms, Job, Pro- 
verbs 

'iv.682.**.'^ 
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Targnm — on Penta- 


Tebah .... 

iv. 692% 760“. 

teach — 


Tebaliah 

iv. 692® ; ii. 125®. 

Jems. Targum . 

iv. 680^ 

Tebeth .... 

iv. 692* 765“. 

Jems. Targum, 


Tefnut .... 

Ext. 185®. 

Fragmentary . 

iv. 680». 

Tehaplinehes 

iv. 674® (Griffith). 

Onl^elos 

iv. 679^ 

Tehinnah 

iv. 692® ; ii. 128**. 

Relation of Pen- 


Teil Tree 

iv. 692®. 

tateuch Tar- 


Tekel .... 

iii. 340** (Margoliouth). 

gums 

iv. m\ 

Tekoa, Tekoite . 

iv. 692® (J. Taylor) ; iL 

on Prophets . 

iv. 681». 


127“, 128* (Curtis). 

Tarpelites . 

iv. 6S3>'. 

Tekoah 

iv. 693“. 

Tarshish (person) . 

iv. 683'’ ; ii. ISO”. 

Tel-abib 

iv. 693“. 

Tarshisli (precious 


Telah .... 

iv. 693** ; ii. 130®. 

stone) 

iv. 683“, 620“ 797* [Topaz]. 

Telaim .... 

iv. 693“. 

Tarshish (place) . 

iv. 683^ (Max Muller) ; 

Telassar 

iv. 693** (Wilson) ; i. 642f** 

Ships of . . 

Ext. 80^ (Jastrow). 
iv. 684®“ ; Ext. 360^ (Blom- 

Tel el-Amarna Tab- 

(Selbie). 

field). 

lets , . . • 

i. 179*, 223*, 227“ (Horn- 

Tarsus .... 

iv. 685**’ (Ramsay). 


mel), 347’*f. (Sayce), 

Tartak .... 

iv. 689^ (T, G. Pinches). 


661*, 665* (Crum); ii 

Tartan .... 

iv. 689^ (T. G. Pinches). 


554** (Driver). 

Tartarus 

L 742“ (Charles) ; iL 344* 

Telern (person) . 

iv. 693**. 


(S a 1 m 0 n d) ; iii. 815^ 

Telem (place) 

iv. 693“ 


note (Chase). 

Tel-harsha . 

iv. 694®. 

Tassel .... 

ii. 69*^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Tell .... 

iv. 675“ [Talel 


nedy). 

Telmelah 

iv. 694®. 

Tatian .... 

ii. 697** (Reynolds). 

Tema .... 

iv. 694® (Wilson). 

Tatian, Diatessaron of 

Ext. 451'^ (Stenning) ; iii. 

Temah .... 

iv. 694**. 


536*^ (Stanton); iv. 

Teman .... 

iv. 694** (Wilson). 


646** ff. (Nestle); Ext. 

Teineni 

iv. 694** ; ii. 128®. 


427“ (Tasker). 

Temperance . 

iv. 694** (Adeney). 

Author and Bate 

Ext. 451“. 

Temple 

iv. 695® (Davies). 

Relation to Old Syriac Ext. 458*^. 

Cleansing by Christ . 

ii. 245® (Stanton), 813« 

Title, Language, and 
Later History 

Ext. 452*. 

Ezekiel’s . 

(Sanday). 
iv. 703**!^ 

Versions, Non-Syriac 

Ext. 455*. 

Arrangement and 


Arabic . 

Ext. 457^ 

Symmetry . 

iv. 703** f. 

Armenian 

Ext. 455». 

Binyan . 

iv. 708**. 

Codex Fuldensis . 

Ext. 456**. 

Chambers 

iv. 708®. 

Tattenai 

iv. 690*'. 

Courts . 

iv. 705** f. 

Taunt-song . 

iv. 10** (Budde). 

Decoration . 

iv. 709®. 

Ta-urt . . . . 

Ext. 187*. 

Gates 

iv. 704** ffi 

Taverner’s Bible . 

Ext. 246“ (J. H. Lupton). 

Gizrah . 

iv. 708**- 

Taverns, Three . 

iv. 690** (Dickson). 

Holy Place, Con- 


Taw (letter) . 

iv. 690**. 

tents of . 

iv. 708®. 

Taxes, Taxing in NT 


Altar . 

iv. 709** f, [See Altar, 

Times . 

iv. 172® f. (Adeney) ; Ext. 


Hearth, Horns]. 


61“ (Buhl), 394“ (Eain- 

Measurements 

iv. 707** fF. 


say). 

Most Holy Place . 

iv. 708®, 709**. 

of Diaspora 

Ext. 107** f. (Schiirer). 

Pavement 

iv. 706®. 

Solomon’s . 

ii. 842** (Williams). 

Porch . 

iv. 708®. 

under Quirinius 

iv. 183® [Quirinius]. 

Priests’ Cells 

iv. 707®, 709®. 


[See Tithe]. 

Sacrificial Cells, etc 

. iv. 706®. 

Taxo . . 

iii. 449*» (Burkitt). 

Windows 

iv. 705^ 709®. 

Teacher, Teaching 

iv, 690® (Adeney); i. 

Herod’s . 

iv. 711** ffi; ii. 598** 


647** ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 641®, 642® 
(Bacher); Ext. 54® 

Altar of Burnt- 
oflering 

(Conder). 

iv. 715®. 


(Buhl). 

Chambers 

iv. 714**. 

in Church . . 

L 431“, 436* (Gayford), 

Courts . 

iv. 713®f., 715^. 


797® (Massie). 

Gates . 

iv. 713®, 714®. 

' 'False . . ; 

iii. 798®, 811® (Chase) ; iv. 

House . 

iv. 714**. 

Tear Bottle . # 

770“, 776*, 784* (Lock). 

Pinnacle . , 

iii. 882** (Davies), 

i 814® (Mackie) ; ii 34® 

Porch . 

iv. 714^ 21®. 


(Macalister). 

Solomon’s . . 

iv. 713**. 
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Temple— Herod’s— 
Sources of Informa- 
tion . 

Temple Police 
Veil 

Solomon’s* • 

Architecture . 
Courts . 

Contents — 

Altar of Burnt- 
offering 
Brazen Sea 
Lavers . 

Date • • 
Floor • o 
Gates . 

History . 

Plan and Dimen- 
sions . 

Sanctuary 
Chambers . 
Doors . 

Gold Covering . 
Holy Place 
Contents 
Holy of Holies . 

Contents 
Materials * 
Pillars « 
Porch . • 

Eoof . • 

Veil . 

Walls 

Windows . 

Site . . . 

Sources of Informa- 
tion . 

Symbolic Character 
of the Temple 
Zerubbabel’s Temple 
Courts - . 

Date • • 


History . 

Holy Place . 

Most Holy Place 
Sources of Informa 
tion . 

Veil 

Temple-keeper 
Temples, Babylonian 

Tempt, Temptation 
of Christ . 

Ten 

Ten Commandments 

Tender 

Tent 

Making . 

Tent of Meeting , . 


iv. 711^ 

iv. 716*>. 

iv. 71#, 848^ 

iv. 695'^ ff.; ii 698^ ff. 

(Conder). 
iv. 70#. 
iv. 695^ 702*. 


iv. 702^ 
iv. 702^ 
iv. 702^. 

i. 399^ (Curtis), 
iv. 702’=. 

iv. 702"^, 472’= (Wilson), 
iv. 703^. 

iv. 697® ff. 
iv. 697’= ffl 
iv. 699^ 
iv. 700®. 
iv. 700*=. 
iv. 697” f. 
iv. 701®. 
iv. 697” f. 
iv. 701”. 
iv. 699®. 
iv. 699®. 
iv. 698®, 21^ 
iv. 698”. 
iv. 700”. 
iv. 698”. 
iv. 699” f. 
iv. 695” f. 

iv. 696”. 

Ext. 170® (Konig). 

iv. 710®; i. 823®-” (Batten). 

iv. 711®. 

i. 823®- ” (Batten); ii. 
279® (Cooke), 514®*” 
(B a r n e s) ; iv. 978” 
(Selbie). 
iv. 711”. 
iv. 711®. 
iv. 711®. 

iv. 710”. 
iv. 847”. 

i. 722” (Eamsay). 

i. 216” (Hommel) ; Ext. 
677® (Jastrow). 

iv. 716® (Hastings). 

[See Jesus Christ]. 

iii. 564®, 565® (Konig). 
[See Decalogue]. 

iv, 716” (Hastings), 
iv, 717® (Ewing). 

ii. 285® ; iii. 699® (Findlay), 
i 466” (Selbie) ; iv. 655® 

(A. E. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 717® (Kautzsch). 


Tephon (Ap.) 
Terah (person) 
Terah (place) 
Teraphim 


Terebinth 


Teresli . . . • 

Tertius . • , . 

Tertullus • • • 

Tertullian . 

Testament . 

Testaments of XII 
Patriarchs 

Christian Interpola- 
tions 

Contents . 

Criticism . 

Date 

Demonology 
Eschatology 
Integrity of Original 
Jewish Testaments 
Language . 

Plurality of Heavens 
Title .... 
Twelve Tribes . 
Value 
Versions . 
Testimony . 

Teth .... 
Tetrarch . 

Tetter .... 
Text of the Old Testa- 
ment 

Criticism . 

Hebrew MSS . 

Age 
Genizah 
History of Text 
Massoretes, Work of 
Pre-Massoretic Text 
Preservation 
Printed Editions of 
Hebrew OT . 
Punctuation 
Sopherim, Work of . 
Versions, Importance 
of Old . 

Text of the New- Testa- 
ment 

Criticism . . 


Manuscripts 
Quotations, Evidence 


iv. 718®. 

iv. 718® (Selbie). 
iv. 718®. 

iv. 718® (Welch) ; ii. 200” 
(Davidson) ; iv. 598® 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
617”, 642” (Kautzsch). 
iv. 718” (Selbie) ; iii, 575® 
(Post) ; iv. 395” (A. R. 
S. Kennedy), 601® 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 616® 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 719”. 
iv. 719” 

iv. 719” (Eobertson). 

ii. 695” (Eeynolds). 
iv. 720® (Massie), 

iv. 721® (Charles). 


i. 593® (Whitehouse). 
iv. 724” ; L 744®. 

iv. 723®. 
iv. 723”. 
iv. 725®, 
iv. 721®. 
iv. 725®. 
iv. 724”. 
iv. 724®. 

iv. 725® (Selbie). 
iv. 725”. 
iv. 725” (Moss). 

iii. 96”, 329” (Macalister). 

iv. 726® (Strack). 

iv. 187” (Woods), 884” (H. 

J. White), 
iv. 727®. 
iv. 728®. 
iv. 728”. 
iv. 731”, 
iv. 729®. 
iv. 730”. 

iii. 31® (Margoliouth). 

iv. 726®. 
iv. 730®. 
iv. 731®. 

iv. 731”, 853® ff. (Bebb). 

iv. 732” (Nestle), 
iv. 736® ff., 883® (H. J. 
White). [See Textual 
Criticism of NT], 
iv. 734®, 


from . . , iv. 735®, 

Text, Greek (uncer- 
tainty of) . . iv. 732®, 


iv. 722® ff. 
iv. 721®. 
iv. 721” ff. 
iv. 723®. 
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Text of the New Testa- 
ment — 

Neutral 
Traditional . 
Variations 
Western 
of Acts 
of Luke 

Textual Criticism of 
the New Testa- 
ment 

Conflation 

Genealogy, Principle 
of . 

Materials for . 

Methods and Prin- 
ciples 

Names * Western/ 
‘Syrian/ ‘ Neutral/ 
‘ Alexandrian ’ 

Object . . • 

Rival Schoola— 
Critical . • • 

Traditional . 

Subjective Element 
in . 

Syrian Readings in 
1 Timothy . 

Traditional Text ex- 
amined for period 
381-450 A.D. . 

Traditional Text' of 
Mark exam- 


iv. 737’^ ff. 
iv. 737^ ff. 
iv. 735'*'. 

iv. 737^ ff., 740^ 
i. 26'*' (Head lam), 
iii. 164'*' (Bebb), 


Ext. 208"* (Murray). 
Ext. 223“ ff. 

Ext. 222*^ ff: 

Ext. 209“. 

Ext. 210'^ ff. 


Ext. 221‘f. 
Ext. 209^ 

Ext. 212*^ ff. 
Ext. 210“ ff. 

Ext. 222'\ 

Ext. 


Ext. 212“ ff. 


Thebaic Version . 
Thebes .... 
Thebez. • • 

Theft .... 

Man-stealing . 

Thelersas (Ap.) . 
Theocracy . 

Theodore of Heraelea . 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 
Theodore the Monk . 
Theodoret of Cyrrhna . 
Theodotion’s Version . 

Theodotus (Ap.) . 
Theophilus . 
Theophilus of Antioch 
Theophylact 
Theras (Ap.) 
Thermeleth (Ap.) 
Thessalonians, 
1st Epistle . 

Analysis . . • 

Authenticity . 
Church Organization 
and Faith 

Circumstances of 
i Writing 
I Bate 


ined . 

B, Relation to K 
and other 
authorities 
Relation of KB 
to Latin and 
Syr. VSS 
Value of . 
Editorial Activity 
in Traditional 
Text . 

Evidence, Ante- 
Nicene 

Evidence for rots 
Tpo^i^rai's 
for ^fLTpQcrdh aov 
Readings, Alex- 
andrian . 
Neutral 

Syrian . . 

Western . 
Summary of Evi- 
dence against 
Syrian Readings 

Thaddfeus . , 

Gospel of . 
Thank-offering . 
Tharaka 

Tharra(Ap.) . . 

Thassi (Ap.) 

Theatre 


Ext. 215“ ff;, 232'*' ff. 
Ext. 231“. 


Ext. 232“ ff. 
Ext. 235'*'. 


Ext. 227*^. 

Ext. 224% 226“. 

Ext. 224“ ff. 
Ext. 226^ 

Ext. 230*-. 

Ext. 230“. 

Ext. 223*^ ff. 
Ext. 228“ ff’. 


Ext. 227*. 

[See Text of NT], 
iv, 741**' (Nestle). 
Ext. 438“ (Tasker), 
iv. SSS"' (Paterson), 
[See Tirhaka], 

■ iv. 742"*.' ■ ' 
iv;■742^:■' '■ 
iv* 742*^ (Headlam). 


Integrity , • 

Origen’s Commentary 
on . . . 

Quotations in . 
Relation to OT and 
Christian Litera- 
ture . 

to II Thessalonians 
Value 

Thessalonians, 
2nd Epistle . 

Analysis . 
Authorship 
Bate and Circum- 
stances . 

Eschatology 
Integrity . 

Literary Bependence 
Origen’s Commentary 
on . 

Relation to I Thessa- 
lonians . 

Vahie 

Thessalonica 

Theudas 

Thicket 

Thigh / . . . 

Think; . . , 

Thisbe(Ap.) . . 




i. 669“ (Forbes Robinson). 

iii. 555“ (Griffith). 

iv. 742“ (Wilson), 

i. 522“ (Poucher) ; Ext, 
797*^ (Johns). 

iii. 239"- (Selbie) ; Ext. 
797^ (Johns). 

iv. 742“. 

Ext. 337*^ (Stanton), 630®*, 
725“ (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 497“ (Turner). 

Ext. SOS'^ff. (Turner). 

Ext. 519'*' (Turner). 

Ext. 516*^ (Turner), 
iv. 453'*' (Nestle), 866" 
(Redpath). 
iv. 742“. 

iv. 742“ (Redpath). 

ii. 695'^ ; iii. 537“. 

Ext. 486*^ (Turner), 
iv. 743**. 

iv, 743^ 

iv. 743"' (Lock) ; iii. 708“ 
(Findlay), 
iv. 744“. 
iv. 745“. 

iv. 745*". 

iv. 743“ ff. 

iv. 743» ; iii. 708“ (Find- 
lay), 
iv. 746'*'. 

Ext. 496'*' (Turner), 
iv. 745“. 


iv. 745“ 
iv. 747"'*“. 
iv. 745‘\ 

iv. 746“ (Lock); iii. 708“ 
(Findlay), 
iv. 747"'. 
iv. 747“ ff. 

iv. 746“; iii. 708“ (Find- 
lay), 
iv. 747“. 
iv. 749*. 
iv. 747*. 

Ext 496* (Turner). 

iv. 747*' . 

iv. 749*. 

iv. 749“ (Bickson). 
iv, 750* (Headlam) ; i 
30“. 

ii. 54* [Forest], 
iv. 750“ (Selbie), 
iv. 751* (Hastings). 
iv,'761*.' 
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Thistles, Thorns . 

Crown of Thorns 
Thocanus (Ap.) • 
Thomas 

Thomas, Acts of . 
Thomas, Gospel accord- 
ing to . . . 

Thomei (Ap.) 

Thorns .... 

Crown of . 

Thothmes . 

Thought 

Thousand (Military 
Unit) . 

Rhetorical use . 
Thracia 

Thrasaeus (Ap.) . 
Three (number) . 

Three Children, Song 
of the . 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Contents . 

Literary Estimate . 
Original Language . 
Versions . 

Threshing . 

Threshing Floor . 

Threshold . 


Keepers of the , 
Throne 

Worship . 
Thrum . 

Thumb 
Thummim . 


Thunder 
Thutmosis I. 
Thutmosis il. 
Thutmosis III. 
Thyatira 
Religion in 
Thyine Wood 
Tiamat • 


Tiberias 

Tiberias, Sea of . 
Tiberius 
Chronology 
Tibhath 
Tibni . 

Tidal . . . 

Tiglath-pUeser I. 
Tiglath-pileser li. 
Tiglath-pileser in. 


iv. 751*^ (Post), 
iv. 753^ 
iv. 753^ 

iv. 753^ (J. H. Bernard), 
iv. 754®' (J. H. Bernard). 

Ext. 43 P (Tasker), 
iv. 754^ 
iv. 75P (Post), 
iv. 753^ 

[See Tahutmes]. 
iv. 754®' (Hastings). 

i. (Barnes). 

iii. 564^ (Kbnig). 

iv. 754^ (Ramsay), 
iv. 754^. 

ii. 750*^ (Konig) ; iii. 562% 
565^ 

iv. 754‘’ (Marshall). 

iv, 755^ 

iv. 756®'. 

iv. 754^ 

iv. 755^ 

iv. 755^ 

iv. 756^ 

i. 50® (J. W. Paterson), 
i. 50® (J. W. Paterson); 

ii. 24® (Hastings), 
iv. 756® (Selbie) ; i. 216^ 
(Hommel) ; iii. 689® 
(W. J. Moulton), 
iv. 756®, 74® (Baudissin). 
iv. 756^^ (Selbie) ; ii. 842® 
(Williams). 

Ext. 112® (Ramsay), 
iv. 901® (H. Porter), 
iv. 757® (Selbie). 
iv. 838^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
n e d y) ; Ext. 662^ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 757® (James Patrick), 
i. 660^ (Crum), 
i. 660^. 

i. 660^^. [See Tahutmes]. 
iv. 757*^ (Ramsay), 
iv. 758®. 
iv. 759^. 

i. .220^’ (Hommel), 503® 
( Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

568® ft*. (Jastrow), 670^ 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 759*^ (Merrill). 

, ii. 102® (Merrill), 
iv. 760^* (Prichard). 

Ext. 481® (Ramsay). 

. iv. 760^ 

. iv. 760*’. 

, iv. 761® (Sayce) ; i. 226*^ 
(Hommel). 

, i 179*^ f,, 182*’ (Hommel). 

• i. 183*’ (Hommel). 

. iv. 761® (Sayce) ; i. 185*’ ft*. 
(Hommel). 


Tih, Desert of the 
Tikvah 
Tile, Tiling . 
Tilgath-pilneser . 

Tilon .... 

Timaeus 

Timbrel 

Time . . . . 

Babylonian Reckon- 


Day, Divisions of . 
Eras .... 
Hours 
Months 
Watches . 

Weeks 

Year 

Beginning of 
Seasons 

Timna .... 

Timnah 

Timnath 

Timnath-heres . 
Timnath-serah . 
Timon .... 
Timotheus . 

Timothy 

Consecration . 
Timothy, 1st Epistle to 
Analysis . 
Authorship . 
Church Organization 
False Teachers 
Historical Situation 
Integrity . 

Language and Style . 
Literary Dependence 
Value 

Timothy, 2nd Epistle to 
Analysis . 
Authorship 
Church Organization 
False Teachers 
Historical Situation 
Integrity . 

Literary Dependence 
Relation to 1 Tim- 
othy . 

Style . 

Value . . 

Timothy and Aq.uila, 
Dialogues of . 

Tin ... . 

Tindale, William 

Tiphsah • • • 


iv. 76P (Sayce) ; i. 643*’ 3 
ii. 379’’ [Hiddekel]. 

ii. 150*> (Hull), 
iv. 762®. 

iv. 762® (James Patrick), 
iv. 761® [Tiglath-pilesei]. 
iv. 762*^; ii. 129®. 
iv. 762” (Nestle), 
iv. 672” (Selbie) ; iii. 40^ 
(Millar). 

iv. 762” (Abrahams). 

iv. 763” ft*. ; i. 217®- ” 
(Hommel). 
iv. 766®. 
iv. 762”. 

Ext. 475” (Ramsay), 
iv. 765®. 
iv. 766”. 
iv. 765”. 

iv, 763® ff.; Ext. 478” ft*. 
(Ramsay). 

iv. 764® ; Ext. 483” (Ram- 
say), 
iv. 764”. 
iv. 766” ; i. 78*. 
iv. 766” (Wilson), 
iv. 767®. 
iv. 767®. 

iv. 767® (Wilson), 
iv. 767”. 
iv. 767”. 

iv. 767” (Lock); i. 492” 
(Robertson). 

iii. 631” (Gwatkin). 

iv. 768” (Lock), 
iv. 769®. 

iv. 772®. 
iv. 771®, 773* 
iv. 770”, 773®. 
i.v. 768”, 770”, 772*. 
iv. 774®. 
iv. 772”. 
iv. 770®. 
iv. 774®. 

► iv. 774” (Lock), 
iv. 775®. 
iv. 776”. 
iv. 776”. 
iv. 776®. 
iv. 774”. 


iv. 770*. 
iv. 777®. 
iv, 11T\ 

iii. 303® t (Bartlet). 

iv. 778® (Petrie) ; iii. 375” 
(Hull). 

iv. 856® (Milligan) ; Ext. 

241” (J. H. Lupton). 
iv, 778” (Wilson) ; iii. 34(T 
(J. Taylor). 
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1 iras s « • • 

iv. 778'’ (Selbie), 685*’- 

Tirathites . • « 

(Max Muller) ; Ext. 
80*’’ (Jastrow). 
iv. 778'’ ; ii. 12S**' ; iv. 502*’' 

Tire .... 

[Shimeathites]. 
iv. 778'’ (Hastings). 

lirhakah (Tharaka) . 

iv. 779*^ (Griffith)? i. 

Tirhanah 

188'’ ff. (Hommel), SSB®- 
(Margolionth), 663^ 
(Crum); iii. 820'’ 
(Griffith), 
iv. 779'’ ; ii. 127'’. 

Tiria .... 

iv. 779'* ; ii. 129% 

Tirshatha . 

iv, 779'’ (Moss). 

Tirzah .... 

iv. 779'’ (Aglen) ; ii. 129'’ 

Tishbite 

(Curtis). 

iv. 780*^; L 687’’* (Strachan). 

Tishri .... 

iv. 765'’ (Abrahams). 

Tishiip .... 

i. 183% 

Titans .... 

iv. 780% 

Tithe .... 

iv. 780”* (Peake). 

and First-fruits 

iv. 780% 

in Deuteronomy and P 

iv. 780'’ f. 

in Later Judaism 

iv. 781% 

in NT times 

Ext. oP (Buhl). 

among Jews of Dia- 

spora . 

Ext. 107'’ f. (Schllrer). 

Title on the Cross 

iv. 78P (Adeney). 

Tittle .... 

iv. 781'* (Hastings). 

Titus ■ . 

iv. 782*^ (Lock) ; i, 492'’, 

Titus, Epistle to . 

494'’ (Robertson), 
iv. 783**’ (Lock). 

Analysis . 

iv. 783% 

Authorship 

iv. 784% 

Church Organization 

iv. 784% 

False Teachers 

iv. 784% 

Historical Situation 

iv. 783*^, 784% 

Integrity . 

iv. 784% 

Literary Dependence 

iv. 783% 

Relation to 1 and 

2 Timothy 

iv. 770% 776% 783% 

Origen’s Commentary 

on . 

Ext. 496'’ (Turner). 

Style 

iv. 784% 

Value . . 

iv. 785% 

Titus Justus 

ii. 829'’ (Headlam). 

Titus Manius 

iii. 236**' (H. A. White). 

Tizite .... 

iv. 785% 

Tnephachthos 

i. 663*^ (Crum). 

Toah .... 

iii. 472'’ [Nahath] ; ii. 124**'. 

Tob, Land of 

iv. 785**' (Wilson). 

Tob-adonijali 

iv. 785'* ; ii. 125% 

Tobiah .... 

iv. 785% 

Tobias (Ap.) 

iv. 785% 

Tobiel (Ap.) 

iv. 785% 

Tobijah 

iv. 785'*; ii. 125% 

Tobit, Book of . 

iv. 785'’ (Marshall). 

Date 

iv. 788% 

Demonology 

iv. 408'’f. (Whitehouse). 

Eschatology 

i. 743'* (Charles). 

God, Doctrine of 

Ext. 277'* (Fairweather). 

Historical Character 

iv. 788% 

Language, Original . 

iv, 788% 


Tobit, Book of — 

Parsism, Influence of iv. 989^ f. (J. H. Moulton) 
Prayer in . . . iv. 42"" (E. R. Bernard), 

Texts and VS>S — 

Chaldee or Ara- 
maic . . . iv. 786‘\ 

Greek . . . iv. 785^. 

Hebrew . • iv. 786^ 

Latin . . . iv. 786^ 

Syriac . . . iv. 786*^. 

Use in Church . . iv. 789'^ 

and contemporary 
Jewish Litera- 
ture . . . iv. 789^ 

Parallels with Jubi- 
lees . . iv. 789‘\ 

Judith . . iv. 789^ 

Job . . . iv. 789^ 

Sirach . . iv. 789^ 

Story of Ahikar . iv. 789‘‘. 

Tochen . . . iv. 789'’. 

Togarmah . . . iv. TSy'’. 

Tohu .... iii. 472'’ [Nahatl!]. 

Toi . . . . iv. SOO"" (Selbie). 

Tokhath . . . iv. 762^ [Tikvah]. 

Tola . . . . iv. 790% 172’*- (Cooke) ; ii 


Tolad . 
Tolbanes (Ap. 
Toll, Place of 


iv. 789^ 


Egyptian . 

. iv. 456*^ f. 

Masonry . 

. iv. 457% 

Phcenician 

. iv. 457**-. 

Rock-hewn 

. iv. 456% 

Sarcophagi 

. iv. 457*^. 

of Hiram . 

. iv. 457'’. 

of the Kings 

. iv, 457% 

of Joshua . 

. iv. 456% 

of St. James 

. iv. 456'’. 

of Zechariah 

. iv. 456'’. 

Tongs . 

. iv. 557^ 
nedy). 


iv. 789‘\ 
iv. 789^ 
iv. 789^ 
iv. 789^ 
iv. 789^ 
iv. 789% 
iv. 789% 

iii. 472'’ [Nahatlijl. 

iv. 800"" (Selbie). 
iv. 762^ [Tikvah]. 

iv. 790% 172’*- (Cooke) ; ii 
129*’' (Curtis), 
iv. 790% 
iv. 790% 

iv. 790*^ (Macpherson) ; 
Ext. 394‘’'ff. (Ramsay). 
[See Publican, Receipt 
of Custom], 
iv. 454*^ ff. (Nicol). 


Tongues, Confusion of . 
Babylonian Features 
of Narrative 
Critical Difficulties . 
Origin of Narrative . 
Theory of Origin of 
Language 
Tongues, Gift of . 


Biblical Evidence . iv. 793'’. 
Data, Classification of iv. 794% 
Interpretation of Evi- 
dence . . . iv. 794% 


iv. 557^ (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 790^ (Driver). 

iv. 793% 
iv. 790«'i 
iv. 792% 

iv. 790'’ff. 

iv. 793'’ (Robertson) ; ii. 
407'’ (Swete) ; iii. 742^- 
(Purves). 
iv. 793% 


Narrative. . 
Variations in VSS 


iv. 786% 
iv. 787% ■ 


Later History 
Tools . 

I Toparchy , 
Topaz . 


iv. 796% 

iv. 796'’ (Carslaw). 
iv. 797% 

iv. 797^ ( J. Tayl or), 620« f 
(Flinders Petrie). 
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Tophel .... 

iv. 797^. 

Triad, Babylonian 

Ext. 538® (Jastrow). 

Tophet, Tophetli 

iv. 797^ (Salmond) ; ii. 

Trial . . , , 

ii. 806® f. (T h a t c h e r), 


119^ (Charles), 388“* 


252® f., 842® (Williams) ; 


(Warren). 


iv. 401” f. (Bacher). 

Torah , . . . 

iii. 64^ ff. (Driver), 595^’ ff. 

of Christ • 

ii. 633® (San day); iii. 


(Curtis). 


876’’ ff. (Purves) ; Ext. 

Torch , . . . 

iii. 2S'' (Porter), 43“ f. 


426’’ f. (Tasker). 


(Hastings). 

Tribe . . , 

iv. 810® (Bennett). 

Tormah 

iv. 799’’. 

Genealogical Lists of 


Tortoise 

iv. 799’’. 

Twelve Tribes 

ii. 122® ft*. (Curtis). 

Toteinism 

i. 340'*- (Selbie), 850*'^ (Ben- 

Leah and Rachel 



nett) ; ii. 445’’ (W. P. 

Tribes . 

iv. 810” ; i. 272” (Peake) ; 


Paterson) ; iv. 331’’ f. 


iii. 89® (Selbie); iv. 


(Paterson), SSI®* 


192” (Driver). 


(Peake); Ext. 114®* 

Nature, Origin, and 



(Eamsay), 613% 623’’ 

History of Tribe . 

iv. 810“ ff. 


(Kautzsch). 

Order and Grouping 


Ton .... 

iv. 799% 

of Tribes 

iv. 812”. 

Tower . 

iv. 800"^ (Barnes). 

Subdivisions 

iv. 812% 

Town Clerk 

iv. 800’’ (Ramsay) ; i. 

Terminology 

iv. 810®. 


723®’ f. 

Tribes as Individuals 

iv. 810“ ; ii. 533“ ff. (Dri- 

Trachonitis , 

iv. SOP (Smith). 


ver). 

Trade . . . . 

iv. 802’’ (Bennett) ; Ext. 

Tribulation . . • 

i. 374® (Denney). [See 


50“ (Buhl). 


Suffering]. 

Articles of Commerce 

iv. 806% 

Tribute in OT . 

iv. 813® (Selbie). 

Commerce of Ancient 


in NT 

iv. 813® (Macpherson). 

Sast ... * 

iv. 803“; Ext. 693“ if. 


[See Taxes]. 


(Johns). 

Tribute Money . 

iv. 813“ ; iii. 428“ (A. E. 

of Israel 

iv. 803“ ff. 


S. Kennedy). 

Government and 

iv. 806“. 

Trinity 

Ext. 308® (Scott); ii. 

Harbours, Markets, 



213® ff., 648” (Sanday) ; 

Boutes . 

iv. 805% [See Roads in 


, iii. 793” (Chase). 


OT and NT]. 

Babylonian 

i 215® (Hommel) ; Ext. 

Koman Commerce . 

iv. 806“ ; Ext. 378% 382“ ff., 


538® f. (Jastrow). 


390®, 400’’ (Ramsay). 

in Baptismal For- 


Terms 

iv. 802’’. 

mula 

Ext. 313”; i. 241® ff. 

Trades . 

iv. 807® (Wortabet). 


(Plummer). 

Tragacanth . 

ii. 747’’ (Macalister) ; iv. 

. in Jewish Apocrypha 



611® (Post). 

andPseudepi- 


Trance .... 

iv, 807® (Morgan) ; iii. 

grapha . 

Ext. 308®. 


327® (Macalister) ; Ext. 

in New Testament . 

Ext. 309® ff. 


673® (Kautzsch). 

in connexion with 


Transfiguration . 

iv. 807’’ (Plummer) ; iii. 

Christ’s Ad- 



809% 812’’ (Chase). 

vent 

Ext. 309®. 

Nature and Meaning 


Baptism 

Ext. 309% 

of . ... 

iv. 808®. 

Birth . 

Ext. 309®. 

Scene of . . 

iv. 807’’ ; ii. 352’’ (Conder) ; 

Ministry . 

Ext. 309” 


iv. 671’’ (Wilson). 

Temptation and 


Transgression 

iv. 529”, 532® (E. R. Ber- 

Transfigura- 



nard). 

tion 

Ext. 310®. 

Transmigration of Souls 

Ext. 292® (Fairweather). 

in Teaching of Christ 

Ext. 310” ff. 

Travail 

iv. 808® (Hastings). 

Apostolic Commis- 


Treason 

iv. 808% 

sion and Baptism 

Ext. 313” f. 

Treasure, Treasurer, 


Fourth Gospel 

Ext. 311” ff. 

Treasury . 

iv. 808” (Selbie) ; i. 685” 

Synoptic Gospels . 

Ext. 310”ff. 


(Burney). 

in Teaching of the 


Treasury of Temple . 

iv. 809”, 714® (Davies). 

Apostles . 

Ext. 314” ff. 

Tree . 

iv, 809” (Post). 

among Jewish 


Sacred in Israel 

iv. 395” (A. R. S. Ken- 

Christians . 

Ext. 314>- ff. 


n e d y) ; Ext. 616® 

St. John 

Ext. 317® ff 


(Kautzsch). [See 

St. Paul . 

Ext. 315® ft*. 


Asherah]. 

Outline of NT Doc- 


; ; in Egypt • Z. 

Ext. ISO” (Wiedemann). 

trine 

Ext. 310® f. 

. 

Ext. 113® (Ramsay). 

Trinity involved in 

Trespass-offering . 

iv. 337’’ (W. P. Paterson). 

1 Life of Church 

Ext. 319“. 
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Trmity— 


Tyre— 

iv. 824'*. 

Apostles, Equip- 


and Persia 

ment of 

Ext. 318^ 

and Zidon 

iv. 823'’. 

Church, Establish- 


Tyre, Ladder of . 

iii. 1 7®- (Ewing). 

ment of 

Ext. 319». 

Tyropoean Valley 

ii. 387*’ (Warren). 

Missions, Work 
of 

Ext. 319»>. 

Tzade .... 

iv. 823'’. 

Test of Doctrine . 

Ext. 319>>. 

Ucal • • • . 

iv. 825% 

Worsliip and Sac- 


Uel . . . 

iv. 825% 

raments 

Ext. 320”’ ff. 

Uknaz .... 

iv. 825^ 

Tripolis . • 

iv. SIS'^ (Wilson). 

Ulai .... 

iv. 825*^ (Sayce). 

Triskeles • • 

Ext. IIP (Ramsay). 

Ulam .... 

iv. 826» ; ii. 129^ ISl". 

Troas .... 

iv. 813^ (Ramsay). 

Ulfilas’ Version , 

iv. 861*’ ff (Bebb). 

Trogyllium . • • 

iv. 814^ (Wilson). 

Ulla .... 

iv. 825'’ ; ii. 132*. 

T]-ophimus . . • 

iv. 814'’ (Redpath). 

Unimah 

iv. 825'’. 

Trow . . . . 

iv. S15^ 

Uncial Writing . 

iv. 950*’ ff. (Kenyon), 

Trumpet 

iv. 815^ (Abrahams) ; iii. 
462^ (Millar). 

Unclean, Uncleanness. 

iv. 825*’ (Peake) ; i. 522** 
(Poucher). 

Trumpets, Feast of 

iv. 8 15'’ ff. (Abrahams) ; 
i. 859*’ (Harding). 

Laws on . • 

iii. 104'’' (Harford- 
Battersby), 832*’f. 

Trust .... 

[See Faith], 


(Macalister). 

Truth in OT . . 

iv, 816'’ (Stanton). 

Origin of Distinction 


in NT . . 

iv. 818'’. 

between Clean and 


Truth, Goddess of 

Ext. 191'’ (Wiedemann). 

Unclean 

iv. 825'’ ff. 

Tryphsena . 

iv. 820^ (Headlam) ; ii. 

Ritual and Unclean- 


444'’ (Ramsay) ; iv. 
15'’ f. (Ramsay). 

ness . • • 

iv. 833*; Ext. 621*, 718" f. 
(Kauteoh). 

Tryphon (Ap.) • 

iv. 820'’. 

Taboo ... 

iv. 826* ff.; ii. 38" ff. (Mac- 

Tryphosa 

iv. 820^ [Tryphmna]. 


alister), 395*’ (Skinner) ; 

Tubal .... 

iv. 820'’ (Selbie) ; i. 184'’' 


Ext. fils'* (Kautzsch). 


(Hominel). 

Terminology . . 

iv. 825'’ note. 

Tiibal-caitt . . 

iv. 820'’ (Selbie). 

Types of : Death 

iv. 831". 

Tubias, Tubieni . 

iv. 785'’ (Wilson). 

Food 

iv. 829* ff. ; ii. 35“ ff , 

Tuklat-Nindar I. . 

i. 182^ 


38" ff. (Macalister). 

Tuklat-Nindar il. 

i. ISS*’. 

Functions of Re- 


Turn . , . . 

Ext. 184'* (Wiedemann). 

production . , 

iv. 827" ff.; iii. 331" (Mac- 

Turban 

i. 627'’ (Mackie); ii. 


alister). 


412'’' f.; iii. 398'’(Purves). 

Leprosy , 

iv. 831"; iii. 96* ff (Mac- 

Turpentine Tree . 

iv. 821% 7l8^ 719'’. 


alister). 

Turquoise . . . 

iii. 376’^ (Hull) ; iv. 620'’ 

in NT 

iv. 833". 

(Petrie). 

Christ’s Teaching . 

iv. 834*. 

Turtle Dove. • 

iv. 82P (Post) ; ii. 36*’ 

Undergird . 

Ext. 367* (Blomfield). 


(Macalister). 

Underling . 

iv. 834*. 

Tusliratta « • • 

i. 181*’ (Hommel). 

Undersetter . 

iv. 834". 

Tutor , • • • 

iv. 821'’'. 

Undertake . 

iv. 834". 

Twelve 

iii. 563% 564*’ (Konig). 

Underwrite . 

iv. 834". 

Twelve Apostles, Gos- 


Uneasy 

iv. 834". 

pel of . . . 

Ext. 435^ (Tasker). 

Ungracious . 

iv. 834". 

Twin Brothers . 

i. 608'’ (Prichard). 

Unicorn 

iv. 884" (Post). 

Two . . . . 

iii. 562'’ (Konig). 

Unknown God . 

iv. 835* (Headlam) ; i. 

‘Two Ways’ . . 

Ext. 439«^ff. (Bartlet). 


196". 

Tyehicus 

Types in the Old Tes- 

iv. 821'’ (Redpath). 

Unleavened Bread 

L 317" ff (Macalister) ; 
iii. 90* (H. A. White). 

tament . . 

Ext. 176*’ (Kdnig). 

Feast of . , 

i. 860* ff. (Harding). 

Tyrannus . 

iv. 821*’ (Ramsay). 

Relation to Pass- 

, ■ Tyre , .... 

iv. 823®' (Mackie). 

over . 

i. 860* ; iii. 684", 685*- ", 

Antiquity. 

iv. 823^ 


686" (W. J. Moulton) , 

Coinage . . 

iii, 423% 426% 427'’ (A. R. 
S. Kennedy). 


Ext. 621", 662*. 718* f. 

• (Kautzsch). 

.Situation . , . 

iv. 823'‘. 

in Ac . 

i. 419" (Turner). 

Trade . . . 

iv. 823*’. 

Unni . . . . 

iv. 835* ; ii. 125". 

and Assyria . . 

iv. 824% 

Unno . . . . 

iv. 835*. . 

and Babylon , , 

::,iv..824'’... , 

Unright . 

iv. 835*. 

and Israel * * 

iv.:824% , 

Unselfishness 

Ext. 28" (Votaw). 

and Macedonians . 

,'iv..824*’.. 

Untoward . . . 

IV. 836". 
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Upharsin 

iii. 340^ ff. (Margoliouth). 

Vau (Waw) , 

iv. 847% 

Uphaz .... 

iv. (T. G. Pinches). 

Vedan .... 

iv. 847* (Margoliouth). 

Upright, Book of the . 

iv. 12*^ (Budde). 

Veil (Vail) . 

iv. 847*^ (Davies). 

Ur (person) . 

iv. 835” ; ii. 132”. 

Article of Dress 

iv. 848* ; i. 627^ (Mackie); 

Ur (place) . 

i. 224^, 226^ (Hommel) ; 


iii. 240*, 455’^ (Selbie). 


Ext. 534«’ (Jastrow). 

of Tabernacle . 

iv. 847”, 662” (A. R. S. 

Ur of the Chaldees • 

iv. 835^^ (T. G. Pinches) ; 


Kennedy). 


i. 15% 17“ (Kyle), 184“ 

of Temple . 

iv. 847”, 700”, 711“, 714”. 


note (Hommel), 637^ 
(Stenning). 

Venus .... 

i. 169“ fi'. (Driver), 193“ 
(Pinches); iv. 181”(Ben- 

Ur-ghanna . • • 

i. 225^^ 


nett). 

Ur-giir .... 

i. 225”. 

Vellum 

iv. 946^ (Kenyon). 

Urhanus 

iv. 837^ 

Vermilion . 

i. 458* (Thatcher). 

Uri .... 

iv. 837^ ; ii. 127^ 

Verse . 

iv. 4* (Budde). 

Uriah, Urijah 

iv. 837*^ (N. J. D. White); 

Versions 

iv. 848” (Bebb). 


ii. 132” (Curtis). 

History and Origin 

iv. 849* ff. 

Urias (Ap.) . 

iv. 838"-. 

Method of use . 

iv. 851” ff. 

Uriel .... 

iv. 838“; u. 124“, 125”, 

Printed Editions 



126”. 

use of . 

iv. 851% 

Uriel (Archangel) 

iv. 838®“ (Marshall) ; ii. 
778^ 

Revisions . 

Uses of Versions — 

iv. 850”. 

Urim and Thummim . 

iv. 838^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Critical . 

iv. 853% 


nedy). 

Exegetical . 

iv. 854”. 

Etymology and 


General . 

iv. 854”. 

Meaning 

iv. 838”. 

Literary and Philo 


Nature and use 

iv. 839“ ff.; Ext. 662” 

logical 

iv. 855*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Versions, Arabic . 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

Usertesen III. . 

i. 659^ 

Aramaic . 

iv. 678^^ [Targum]. 

Usury .... 

iv. 84P (Bennett) ; i. 523* 

Armenian 

i. 151^, 153* (Conybeare). 

(Poucher), 579^ f. 

Bohairic . 

i. 670* (Forbes Robinson). 

Ut-napishtim 

Ext. 577». 

Bohemian . 

Ext 417” (Bebb). 

Uta (Ap.) . 

iv. m\ 

Danish 

Ext. 415” (Bebb). 

Uthai .... 

iv. 84P ; ii. 129*. 

Dutch 

Ext. 414^’ (Bebb). 

Uthi(Ap.) . 

iv. 84P'. 

Egyptian , 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

Uz . . . . 

iv. 841’^ (Pinches). 

English . 

[See Versions, English]. 

Uzai .... 

iv. 842’^. 

Ethiopie . 

i. 791* (Charles). 

Uzal .... 

iv. 842*^ (Margoliouth); i. 

French 

Ext. 402^^ (Bebb). 


135*. 

. Georgian . 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Uzza .... 

iv. 843* ; ii. 131*. 

German . 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 

Uzzah . 

iv. 843* ; ii. 125*. 

Gothic 

iv. Sei'^ (Bebb). 

Uzzen-sheerah 

iv. 487 [Slieerah] ; ii. 

Greek 

iv. 864^ (Redpath). 


130*. 

Aquila’s 

iv. 865*. 

Uzzi .... 

iv. 843^^ ; ii. 123* 123^, * 

Septuagint . 
Symmachus’ . 

iv. 437*’ (Nestle). 


129*•^130^ 

iv. 865% 

Uzzia .... 

iv. 843^ 

Theodotion’s . 

iv. 866*. 

Uzziah . . 

iv. 843^^; ii. 124% 129% 

Greek, Modern . 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 


132% 

Hungarian 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

Uzziah (Azariah) . 

iv. 843'^ (Whitehouse) ; i. 
186^^ (Hommel). 

Itala . 

iii. 47^ (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

Uzziel • • • . 

iv. 845^; ii. 122% 123% 

Italian 

Ext. 406"^ (Bebb). 


124% 125*- % 130% 

Latin, Old 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

Vagabond • » 

iv. 845* (Hastings). 

Memphitic 

i. 669‘* (Forbes Robinson). 

Vaheb . . . . 

iv. 845*, 629% 

Norwegian 

Ext. 415^ (Bebb). 

Van . . . . 

[See Veil]. 

Polish . 

, Ext. 418^ (Bebb). 

Vaizatha ... 

iv. 845% 

Portuguese 

, Ext. 410^» (Bebb). 

Vale, Valley 

iv, 845^ (Driver). 

Russian . 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

Valentinus . 

ii. 701* (Reynolds) ; iii. 

Sahidie 

, i. (Forbes Robinson), 


539* (Stanton). 

Samaritan 

. Ext. 68^‘ (Kbnig). 

Valentinus, Gospel of . 

Ext. 438^ (Tasker). 

Slavonic . 

. iv. 863^ (Bebb). 

Vaniah 

iv. 846% 

Spanish . 

. Ext. 408^ (Bebb). 

Vanity. . . . . 

iv. 846’^ (Garvie). 

Swedish . 

. Ext. 416^ (Bebb). 

Vashni . . . . 

iv. 847*. 

Syriac . . 

. iv. 645% 740% 

Vashti . , . . 

iv. 847*. 

Thebaic . . 

. L 669^ [SaMdic]. 

Vaticanus, Codex 

i. 209* (Murray). 

Vulgate . 

. iv. 873* (H. J. White). 
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Versions, English 

iv. 855^ (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Vulgate — 



236“' f J. H. Lupton). 

Sanction of Council 


Anglo-Norman . 

Ext. aST”. 

of Trent . 

iv. 880% 

Eolle of Hanipole . 

Ext. 238\ 

Spanish Vulgate . 

iv. 878”. 

William of Shore- 


MSS .... 

iv. SSB^-ff, 

ham . 

Ext. 237'’. 

Name 

iv. 884'’. 

Anglo-Saxon . 

Ext. 236‘. 

Nature and Method 


Bede 

Ext. 236'’. 

of Jerome’s Revision 

iv. 882“- ff. 

Caedmon 

Ext. 236^ 

Vulture 

iv. 890”, 

King Alfred . 
Authorized Version 

Ext. 236'’. 

Vulture Stele 

i. 225% 

and successors 

IV. 859’’ ; Ext. 253“ ff. 

Wafer .... 

i. 318” (Macalister). 

Bishops’ Bible . 

iv. 858*^ ; Ext. 250“-. 

Wages .... 

Ext. 357” (Bennett). 

Genevan . 

iv. 858“*; Ext. 249“'. 

Waggon 

i. 357“ (H. A. White). 

Reformation Period . 

iv. 856“ ft'.; Ext. 241“ ff. 

Threshing . 

i. Z67% 50” (Paterson). 

Coverdale 

iv. 857^ ; Ext. 244^ 

Wailing 

iii. 453” (Nicol). 

Great Bible . 

iv. 857'’ ; Ext. 247“. 

Wait .... 

iv. 890^ (Hastings). 

Matthew’s Bible . 

iv. SoT®* ; Ext. 245^ 

Walls .... 

iv. 890” (Warren). 

Tavei-ner’s Bible . 

iv. 857'’ ; Ext. 246'’. 

of Jerusalem 

ii. 594” f., 596” (Conder). 

Tindale . 

iv. 856^ ; Ext. 24P. 

Walnut 

ii. 34'’ ; iii. 574'’. 

Revised Version 

iv. 860“ ; Ext. 259'' ff. 

War .... 

iv. 892“’ (Barnes). 

American 

Ext. 269“. 

Jahweh the war-God 

Ext. 628“, 635'’ ff 

Rheims and Douai , 

iv. 858^^ ; Ext. 25P ff. 


(Kautzsch). 

Wyclifite . 

iv. 855'’ ; Ext. 238'’. 

Method and Tactics . 

iv. 893'’ ff. 

Very .... 

iv. 866“* (Hastings). 

Fortresses 

iv. 893% 894”. 

Vessels. 

ii. 40“- ff. (Macalister). 

Strategic Routes 

iv. 892'’ f. 

Vetch .... 

i. 498^ 

Treaties . 

iv. 895% 

Vex, Vexation 

iv, 866^ (Hastings). 

Treatment of Enemies 

iv. 895% 

Vile .... 

iv. 867^ (Hastings). 

War in NT 

iv. 895'’. 

Village .... 

iv. 867^ (Ewing). 

in Prophets 

iv. 895”. 

Vine, Vineyard . 

iv. 8Q8^ (Post); ii. SPf. 

Ward .... 

iv. 896“' (Hastings). 


(Macalister). 

Ware .... 

iv. 896% 

Keeper of . 

iv. 868'’. 

Wars of the Lord, Book 


Vine of Sodom . 

iv. 869’’ ; ii. 34’’ (Mac- 

of the 

iv. 896” (Selbie), 12“. 


alister). 

Washings . 

i. 257” (Kennedy) ; iv, 

Vinegar 

iv. (Macalister). 


833” (Peake), 898^ 

Vintage 

iv. 869^ (Post). 


(Patrick). 

Viol .... 

iv. 870”. 

Washpot 

iv. 896”. 

Viper .... 

iv. 460^ (Post). 

Wasp . 

iv. 896”. 

Virgin .... 

iv. 870” (Woods). 

Watch .... 

iv. 766”. 

Fountain of the 

iv. 515” If. (Wilson). 

Watcher 

iv. 897“,* i. 707“ (Charles). 

Virtue .... 

iv. 87P (Hastings). 

Water .... 

iv. 897“ (James Patrick). 

Vision .... 

iv. 871” (Morgan), 108% 

Metaphorical use 

iv. 898”. 


115” (Davidson) ; Ext. 

Water of Bitterness . 

iii. 273” f. (W.P. Paterson), 


673”, 675” (Kautzsch). 


325” f. (Macalister). 

Visitation, Divine 

i. 524” (Poucher). 

Water of Separation . 

iv. 208” (A. R. S. Ken- 

Vophsi .... 

iv. 871”. 

nedy). 

Vow . . . , 

iv. 872'^ (Peake) ; i. 479^ 

Waterspouts 

iv. 899% 


(Marshall). 

W ave - breast, W ave- 


Vowels. . . . 

i. 72”, 74” (I. Taylor) ; iv. 

oftering . 

iv. 338“ (W. P. Paterson) ; 

Vulgate 

949” (Kenyon). 


iii. 588“ (Driver) ; Ext. 

iv. 873“' (H. J. White). 


722“ (Kautzsch). 

Circumstances of 


Waw . . . 

00 

Translation . 

iv. 873‘‘ff. 

Wax, as Writing 


Criticism, Textual, of 


Material . . . 

iv. 945“ (Kenyon). 

OT . . 

iv. 884”. 

Wax (verb) . 

iv. 899“ (Hastings). 

of NT . . . 

iv. 883*^. 

Way . . . V 

iv. 899“ (Garvie), 

Difference from Eng- 


‘Ways, Two’ 

Ext. 439“ ff. (Stenning). 

lish Bible 

iv.885Mr. 

Way mark . 

iv. 899”. 

Early Editions . 

iv. SSO^^ff. 

. Wealth 

iv. 900“ (Bennett). 

History after Jerome’s 

Wean . . . • 

iv. 900”. 

death 

iv. 877»ff. 

Weapons 

i, 154” (Barnes). 

British and Irish 


W'orship of . . 

Ext. 112” (Ramsay). 

■■■ types/'. V ■ . ' . 

iv. 878% 

Weasel. . . 4 

iv. 900”. 

French * # . 

iv. 878% 

Weaving • . 

iv, 900'’ (H. Poiter). 
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Wedding 

Weeds . • . . 

Week . . • 

Weeks, Feast of . 

Weeping 

Weights and Measures 
Babylonian 

Egyptian . 


iii. 27P fF. (W. P, Paterson). 

iv, 90P. 

iv. 765^" { Abrahams), 
hi. 740®* (Purves) ; i. SGP 
(Harding), 
hi. 453®* (Nicol). 
iv. 90 P (A.R.S. Kennedy), 
iv. 902Hr., 907^; i. 218'^ ff. 

(Homniel) ; hi. 418®' ff. 
iv. 903^ 907^; hi. 

418®-. 

iv. 906% 913% 


Grseco-Roman . . iv. 906% 913% 

Hebrew Measures of 

Capacity . . iv. OlO’^fF. 

Ephah-bath . . iv. 910^ fF. 

Hin . . . iv. 910^ff. 

Honier-kor . . iv. 910% 91 Pit 

Kab . . . iv. 910% 911% 

Log . . . iv. 910^tf. 

Omer , . . iv. 912% 

Seali . . . iv. 910^ ff. 

Hebrew Measures of 

Length . . iv. 906'^ ff. 

Cubit . . , iv. 906'^if. 

Fathom . . . iv. 909% 

Finger breadth . iv. 909% 

Furlong . . iv. 909% 

Handbreadth . iv. 909% 

Sabbath Day’s 

Journey . . iv. 909^^, 323®* (Massie). 

Span . . . iv. 909% 

Hebrew Measure of 
Surface . . . iv. 910% 

Hebrew Weight- 

System . . iv. 902®' fF. 

Babylonian (252 gr. 

unit) . . . iv. 902% 

New Syrian (320 
gr. unit) . . iv, 904*. 

Phoenician (224 gr, 
unit) . . . iv. 905% 

Syncretic System 
of Mishna . . iv. 906% 

Weights : — Daric 

(dram) . . iv. 904% 

Mina (maneh, 
pound) . . iv, 902^ ff. 

Shekel . . iv. 902Mf. 

of the Sanctuary iii. 422*. 

Talent . . iv. 902'^fF. 

Phoenician Weight- 
System . . . iv. 905^ ; iii. 419% 

Scripture, Measures of iv. 912'^ fl*. 

Bath . . . iv. 913% 

Ephah . . . iv. 913% 

Firkin . . . iv. 913% 

Hin . . . iv. 913% 

Homer-kor . . iv. 913% 

Kab . . . iv. 912% 

Log . . . iv. 912% 

Omer . . . iv. 913% 

Seah . . . iv. 913% 

Tenth Deal . . iv. 912% 

Sources, Monumental 
and Literary. . iv. 901% 


Wells . 


as Sanctuaries . 

Wen . 

Wench . 

Whale . 

Wheat . 

Wheel . 

Whelp . 

Whirlwind . 

White , 

White of an Egg . 
Whole, Wholesome 
Wliore . 

I Wickedness . 
Widow. • 


[ Wilderness , 
j of Judcea . 
of Wanderings . 


Will, Would 
Will . 
Divine 
Human 
Free 


Will (Testament) 

Will- Worship 
Willow Tree 
Wimples 

Wind .... 
Window 

Wine .... 

Unferniented . 
Winebibber . 

VVinefat 
Winepress . 

Wink . . . . 

Winnow 

Wisdom . 

Doctrine of 

Ethics of Wisdom 
Literature . 
Greek Influence 
and the Logos . 
in Baruch . 
Ecclesiastes . 

Job 

4 Maccabees • 


iv. 913^1 (Hastings, Hull). 
[See Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, Springs.] 
iv. (A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 

Ext. GIB’’ (Kautzsch). 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

iv. 914% 
iv. 914% 

iv. 914^ (Post) ,* i. 316® 
(Macalister). 
iv. 915* (Car slaw), 
iv. 915% 

iv. Qlo’’ (Mackie and 
Hull). 

i. 458* (Thatcher), 
iv. 916* ; ii. 37*. 
iv. 916* (Hastings). 

[See Harlot], 
iv, 529’’ (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 916’’ (Bennett) ; iii. 
269* f. (Paterson) ; iv. 
771’* (Lock). 

i. 847* (Bennett). [See 
Marriage]. 

iv. 917’’ (Selbie). 

ii. 792* (Wilson). 

i. 803’’ fl‘. (Harris and 

C li a p m a u), 850” 

(AVarren). 

iv. 918” (Hastings), 
iv. 919” (Stanton), 
iv'. 922* ; i. 678” (Murray), 
iv. 920* ; i. 678” (Murray), 
iv. 920” fl*. ; i. 680* fl*. 
(Murray); iv. 143” 
(Garvie) ; Ext. 293” 
(Fairweather). 
iv. 720” (Massie). 
iv. 923*. 
iv. 923* (Post), 
iv. 923” ; i. 627% 
iv. 923” (Mackie). 

ii. 435” (Warren); iv. 
699” f., 709* (Davies). 

ii. 33*fl‘. (Macalister) ; iv. 

869” (Post), 
ii. 34*. 
iv. 924% 

i. 855’’. 

ii. 33* (Macalister); iv. 
869” (Post), 

iv. 924*. 
i 61% 

iv. 924” (Siegfried) ; i. 648* 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 
Ext.281* ff. (Fairweather), 
728* fl‘. (Kautzsch). 

i. 782* (Strong), 
iv. 924% 

Ext. 283” (Fairweather). 
iv. 927% 
iv. 927% '^ 

, iv. 925% ' ' 

, iv. 928^, 


i 


— 
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Wisdom — 


Wood .... 

ii. 54" f. (Post). 

in Philo . 

Ext. 206'' (Drummond), 

as Writing Material , 

iv. 944'* (Kenyon). 


283'^ (Fairweather). 

Wool . • • . 

iv. 937" (Mackie). 

Post-Exilic Period 

iv. 924^. [See under Doc- 
trine]. 

Word . . , • 

iv. 937" (John Patrick), 
488" f. (Marshall) ; Ext. 

Prophetic Age 

iv. 924^. 


284" (Fairweather). 

Proverbs 

iv. 924” f. 


[See Logos]. 

Psalms • 

iv. 925^ 

Works, Good • • 

Ext. 294" f. (Fairweather). 

Sirach • 

iv. 927*^ ; Ext. 281^* (Fair- 
weather). 

and Faith . , • 

i. 834'* (Warfield); ii. 546“ 
(Mayor). 

Wisdom, Book of . 

iv. 929»ffi ; Ext. 282'^f. 
(Fairweather). 

World .... 
in St. John’s Gospel 

iv. 937'= (Stanton). 

Wisdom, Book of 

iv. 928“' (Siegfried), 

and Epistles . 

ii. 687" (Strong), 724*= 

Aim 

iv. 929“-. 


(Beynolds). 

Authorship 

iv. OSO”. 

Worm .... 

iv. 940**. 

Character 

iv. 928'>. 

Disease of Worms . 

iii. SSO** (Macalister). 

Contents , 

iv. 929^. 

W'ormwood . . • 

iv. 940'*. 

Date .... 

iv. 930». 

Worship 

iv. 941". 

Doctrine of God 

iv. 930» ; Ext. 278"' (Fair- 

Worship in Old Testa- 



weather). 

ment 

[See Praise, Sacrifice]. 

Individual Immor- 


Worship in New Testa- 


tality . 

iv. 930“'. 

ment 

iv. 941" (Adeney). 

Logos . 

Ext. 283“' (Fairweather). 

Apostolic Teaching 


Satan . 

iv. 409“- (Whitehouse). 

and Custom 

iv. 941'=; i. 426'= ff. (Gay- 

Sin ... 

iv. 532“' (E. B. Bernard). 


ford), 490** (Bobertson). 

Soteriology . 

iv. 930^^. 

Leaders of W orship 

iv. 942**. 

Eschatology 

iv. 930" ; i. 746" (Charles) ; 
iv. 233" (E.K. Bernard). 

Method . 

Object (God the 

iv. 942**. 

Integrity . 

iv. gso". 

Father, Christ) . 

iv. 943" f. 

Language . 

iv. 928'=; iii. 35" (Mar- 

Places . 

iv. 942". 


goliouth). 

Times , 

iv. 941**. 

Psychology 

Ext. 29 P* ^ (Fairweather). 

Christ’s Teaching and 


Text .... 

iv. 93P. 

Practice 

iv. 941** ; Ext. 31" (Votaw). 

Title .... 

iv. 928^ 

Worship in Synagogue 

iv. 640" ft'. (Bacher). 

Versions . 

iv. 93P. 

Wot .... 

iv. 

Wist, Wit, Wot, Witty 

iv. 93P (Hastings). 

Wrath .... 

i. 97** (Orr). 

Witch, Witchcraft 

iii. 208’'ff. (WHiitehouse); 

Wrestling . . 

iv. 944". 


iv. 934“' (Adeney) ; Ext. 
boPffi (Jastrow), 596“- 
(Johns). [See Sorcery]. 

Writing • • . 

iv. 944" (Kenyon) ; i. 72“ 

(1. Taylor), 729'* (Bart- 
let) ; iii. 26**, 27** (Mar- 

Withered Hand . 

iii. 326'* (Macalister). 


goliouth), 597** (Curtis). 

Withs .... 

iv. 932". 

Alphabets • • 

iv. 949"; i. 70** ft; (I. 

Witness 

iv. 932" (Selhie). 


Taylor). 

Witnesses, The Three . 

ii. 689" (Strong). 

Antiquity . 

iv. 944". 

Wizard 

iv. 606" (Whitehouse). 
[See Magic, Witch]. 

Codex 

Greek Writing on 

iv. 947", 951** f. 

Wolf . . 

iv. 933". 

Papyrus 

iv. OSO**. 

Woman 

iv. 933" (Adeney) ; i. 847"f. 

Minuscule Writing 

iv. 953^ 


(Bennett). 

Uncial Writing . 

iv. 952**. 

in Judaism 

iv. 934", 640" (Bacher). 

Egyptian Writing . 

i. 656" (Crum), 70** f . 

in Mourning Bites . 

iv. 934'* ; iii. 454'* (Nicol). 


(I. Taylor). 

in Music . 

iv. 934^ 

Hebrew Writing 

iv. 948". 

1 in NT and Christianity iv. 934^ ff. 

Accents 

iv. 950". 

.. Gifts. . 

iv. 935'=. 

Separation of Words 

Offices . 

iv. f36^ 

and Sections 

iv. 950". 

in Prophecy . 

iv. 934'*. 

Synagogue Bolls . 

iv. 949**. 

in Semitic Cults 

iv. gSB"; Ext. 579'= (Jas- 

Verses . 

iv. 950". 

Serving Women of 

trow), 591" (Johns), 

Vowel Points 

iv. 949'=; i. 72^ 74^= (I 
Taylor). 

Tabernacle . 

iv. 934^ 85 \ 89“ (Bau- 

Latin Writing . 

iv. 954**. 

Status of Female 

dissin). 

Libraries . 

Materials for Writ- 

iv. 956V 

Slaves . . , 

iv. 464**' ffi (Whitehouse). 

Mng . . 

iv. 944'>flf, 

Wonder . . , 

iii 384" (J. H. Bernard) ; 

Bark . . . 

iv. 945". 


iv.513". 

• ■■Clay''; 

iv, 944**. 
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Zalmonah . 

iv. 962*’. 

Ink 

. 

iv. 948^ 

Zalmunnah . . . 

iv. 964“ (Cooke), 

Lead 

• # 

iv. 945^ 

Zam5,ma-shmn-idiri . . 

i. 182'>. 

Leather 

• • 

iv. 945“. 

Zambri (Ap.) 

iv. 962*’. 

Linen . 

# « 

iv. 945“. 

Zamoth (Ap.) 

iv. 962*’. 

Paper . 

• • 

iv. 947^ 

Zamzummim 

iv. 962*’ (Driver), 994*’. 

Papyrus 

m « 

iv. 945^ 

Zanoah 

iv. 962*' ; ii. 129“. 

Parchment or Vel- 


Zaphenath-paneah 

iv. 863“ (Griffith) ; i. 665» 

lum . 


iv. 946^ 


(Crum) ; iii. 819\ 

Pens 


iv. 947\ 

Zaphon 

iv. 963“. 

Potsherds 


iv. 945“. 

Zaraias(Ap.) 

iv. 963“. 

Stone . 


iv. 944*’, 

Zarakes (Ap.) 

iv. 963*’. 

Wax 


iv. 945“. 

Zardeus (Ap.) 

iv. 963*’. 

Wood . 


iv. 944**. 

Zarephath . 

iv. 963** (Mackie). 

Palimpsests 


iv. 955“. 

Zarethan 

iv. 963'> (Selbie). 

Papyri 


Ext. 352*’. [See Papyri]. 

Zathoes (Ap.) 

iv. 963^ 

Polls 

. 

iv. 945“, 946“ f. 

Zathui (Ap.) 

iv. 963^ 

Stichometry and Col- 


Zattu .... 

iv. 964“. 

ometry . 

. 

iv. 955^ 

Zaza .... 

iv. 964“ ; ii. 126“. 

Wyclifj John 

. 

iv. 855‘> ; Ext. 238». 

Zealot .... 

i. 348“ [Cananaean]. 




Zebadiah 

iv. 964“; ii. 124^ 125^ 

Xanthicus . 


iv. 765“ (Abrahams). 


131“ 132“. 

Xerxes 


iv. 958“ (Selbie). 

Zebah .... 

iv. 964“ (Cooke). 




Zebedee 

iv. 964*’ (Milligan). 

Yarn . 


iii. 125*' (Ewing). 

Zebidah 

iv. 964*' ; ii. 127“. 

Year . 


iv. 763“ ff. (Abrahams) ; 

Zebina .... 

iv. 964*’. 



Ext. 478>> ft; (Ramsay). 

Zeboiim 

iv. 964". 

Beginning of 


iv. 764“ ; Ext. 483'’ (Ram- 

Zeboim 

iv. 965“. 



say). 

Zebul .... 

iv. 965“ (Cooke) ; i, 9** 

Yellow 


i. 458“ (Thatcher). 


(Selbie). 

Yoke . 


iv. 958“ (Nicol). 

Zebulun 

iv. 965“ (Ewing); ii. 129*’ 

Yokefellow . 


iv. 644*’ [Synzygus]. 


(Curtis). 




Zechariah . 

iv. 966“ (Macpherson) ; 

Zaanan 


iv. 959“ 


ii. 122", 123% 124", 

Zaanannim . 


iv. 959“ (Selbie). 


125“ 125*' 

Zaavan 


iv. 959“. 


126“, 127“, 129“, 131“ 

Zabad 


iv. 959“ (Bennett) ; ii. 


(Curtis) ; Ext. 673*’, 



126“, 130“, 132*> (Curtis). 


676*’ (Kautzsch). 

Zabadseans . 


iv. 959*’ (Margoliouth). 

Tomb of . • 

iv. 456*’ (Nicol). 
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Ext. 604b (Johns). 

2 nff. 

Ext. 649“ (Kautzsch), 


iii. 635 f. 

ipi 

ii 567b n. 

212-17 

iii. 854% 

315 

iii. 93. 

1134 

iv. 12 “ 

213f. 

Ext. 661b (Kautzsch). 

319 . 26 

iv. 179 b (Selbie). 

ll34fr. 

iv. 334% 

2"8 

iv. 82b. 

326 

Ext. 373“ 

121 

iv. 963“. 

222 b 

iv. 85b, 934 b 

3®1 

Ext. 617“ (Kautzsch). 

12®* 

ii. 568“ n. 

227ff. 

ii 413% 

4 

iv. 851b (Cooke). 

12 " 

ii. 72“. 

227-38 

ii. 413% 

44 

Ext. 651b (Kautzsch). 

12 ’’ 

iv. 497% 

228 

iv. 840% 

44-82 

L 578“ ; ii. 537% 811“. 

134-14 

Ext. 657b (Kautzsch). 

2®6 

iv, 74 % 

411 

iv. 959% 

131 ^ 

Ext. 657b (Kautzsch). 

3" 

iv. 108% 

4I8 

iii. 240“. 

I 318 

Ext. 640b (Kautzsch). 

43 

Ext. 628b (Kautzsch|. 

5 

ii. 813“- bn.; jy. nb 

131 ® 

iii. 238“ n. 

44.7 

iv. 385“ (Stenning). 


149, 551b (Cooke); 

148 

i. 264“. 

422 

Ext. 639b (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 635 b ( Kautzsch). 

1414 

iii 11“ (Budde) ; iv. H“. 

6"6 

iv. 74“. 

52 - 8 I 

ii. 537% 578% 811“ 

1417 

iii 113% 

6 "® 

i 150“ n. 

5« 

i 335 b; Ext. 617“ 

15V 

i 314% 

020 

ii 397“ ; Ext. 682 


(Kautzsch), 

1517 

iii. 94% 


(Kautzsch). 


i. 246“ n. 

151® 

i 704“ 

72 , 

i. 150“ n. 


iii. 197“, 277“ (Barnes). 

1617 

iv. 380% 

72-17 

iv. 385“ (Stenning). 

5Wf. 

iv. 287 f. 

10l7ff. 

Ext. 657b (Kautzsch). 

7« 

■Ext, 172% 

516-17 

iv. 238% 

17 

ii 816% 

glO. 17ff. 

Ext. 630“ (Kautzsch). 


i. 548‘> ; iv. 804% 

17® 

iv. 107% 

88-12 

iv. 385“ (Stenning). 

518,,'^ 

ii 567% 

17.6. 12 

iv. 70f. 

9-10"6 

Ext, 652“ (Kautzsch), 

5^® 

iii 4% 

177 

iii 101“ (Cooke). 

■: ¥ 

: iv. 471%:472%. ' 

531 

iii 5“. " 

171® 

■■ ■ 'iv, '70%' 

95-10 

iv. 4621 

528 

iii. 349% 


iv. 70% 

98 

iii. 420“. 
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jel — contimted, i SAMUEL — contin^&d. 2 Samuel — conihiu&d, 

T. 10S»; Ext 672“ 19“ 111. 478“. 6« 111.471'*. 

(Kautzsoh). ig'®"- Ext. 652“ (Kautzsch). 6“-® ul. 363“. 

Ixt. 660'* (Kautzsch). 19"®“- iv. 110“n. 6“ IL 520“. 

39=1. 19'*^'*(lll0“'>)lv. 137'*. 7“ ii. SOO** ; iv. 39* (E. B. 

Ixt. 659*’ (Kautzsch). 20“’ 111. 522“ (Abrahams). Bernard). 

V. 973*. 20® Ext egD (Kautzsch). 7“ 111. 237“ (Hastings). 

20^® i. 820"^, 8^ iii* 857^ (Selbie). 

• 202® Ext. 615*» (Kautzscli). iv. 389*^ (Stenniiig). 

V 21 iv. 887'^' (Stenning). 8^® iv. 356^ 

ixt 653“ (Kautzsch). 21®«- iv. 495*. 8” i. 6^ 58* ; iv. 72'*, 961“ ; 

y. 114\ 21® iv. 129^ Ext.649»' (Kautzsch). 

Sxt. 653“ (Kautzsch). 21‘‘ iv. 827'*. 8“ ii. 479'*, Mg'*; iv. /3. | 

V lOgb gi"- Ext 636* (Kautzsch). 9-20 iv. 389'* (Stennmg). 

V. 1371.' 21® ui. 238* (Hastings). 9i-“ iv. 389'* (Stenning). 

Ext 619“, 630* 21«-®®- ii. 298f. 10-12 iv. 389" (Stenning). 

(Kautzsch). 21'“ Ext 642* (Kautzsch). 10® iv. 987* n. (Stenning). 

246*. 21'® iv. 420*. 10'® ill. 894 f. 

IV. 40*. 22 iv. 887" (Stenning). 10'® iv. 507". 

ii 169“ n. 22® Ext. 602" (Johns). 11“ iii. 881. 

til 26*. 22® iv. 197" n. (Driver). 12' Ext. 653" (Kautzsch). 

ii! 168* ; iv. 386* (Sten- 22'® iii. 557". 12'’® id- 660" (Konig). 

ning). 23®®- iv. 598". 12® Ext 375". 

iii_ 23'® ii. 415*. 12® Ext 600“ (Johns). 

Ext 372“. 23“ ii. 567*. 12"* iv. 32*. 

ii jigf 23®® i. 270". 12''* Ext 663“ (Kautzsch). 

ii'i_ 3e7b 23®® i! 270". 12®’ iv. 189" (Stenning). 

i. 150“ n.; iv. 71". 23®®'®® i. 564" (H. A. White). 12®® i- 344“; iii. 478 f. 

ii. 73", 754“. 23®® iv. 432*. 12®“ iii- 22-2*. 

i. 55" ; iv. 840* ; Ext 24®'- Ext 371". 12” i- 589* (H. A. White) ; 

649* (Kautzsch). 2.5®® iv. 604*. d- 858*7 _ 

iii 880. 25®® iv. 553" (Barnes). 13-20 iv. 390* (Stenning). 

Ext 663* (Kautzsch). 25®' ii. 264*. 13'® Ext 624* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 839". 25®® id. 326 f. 13” i- 82*. 

)iv. 107". 26® Ext. 371". 14®'- di. 660" (K6nig). 

Ext 620* (Kautzsch). 26’-''-'» iii. 882". 14®*- Ext 623" (Kautzsch). 

iii 513b .bgia Ext 617" (Kautzsch). 14®® ii. 5“, 59". 

iv! 386"‘(Stennmg). 26®“ ii. 14*. 14®» iv. 904“ (A. R. S. Ken- 

iv 693*^ *27^ iii' 240*^. nedy). 

E^t. 370". 27® ii. 178". 14” di. 1S0“, 

nob 097 iv 606*. 15'®- ®® iii. 617“. 


iv. 38(5'’ (Stenning). 
iv. 693'’. 

Ext. 370^ 
iv. 119^ 
iv. 334^ 




Ext. 174*. 

28'4 


iv. 624'’. 

30'» 

1533 

Ext. 636'’' (Kautzsch). 

3029 

16'-18» 

iv. 386 f. 

31 

162 

ui. 113^ 

31'® 

16'^ 

iv. 407'’; Ext 667’^ 



(Kautzsch). 


X7ia 

ii. 192% 

1 

I718 

iii. 895'’. 

22-'* 

1740, 43 

iv. 553'’ (Barnes). 

29 

1741 

iv. 498‘\ 

2'9 

17®2 

iv. 472^ , 

2*24 

18'-® 

iv. 386'’ (Stenning). 

37 

18®-3o 

iv. 387’’' (Stenning). 

3'2 

18® 

iii. 463^ 

328f. 

18®'- 

•iv. 12^ 

329 

18’ 

iii. 894'’ XL 

48-7 

18® 

i . 814% 


1841ff. 

Ext. 654'’ (Kautzsch), 

5» 

19 

iv. 387'’ (Stenning). 

69 

19® 

ii. 404% 

6® 

19“ 

iii 128«'n.,'363% 


191s. u 

iii 882”' (Selbie). 

65.14 


EXTRA VOL, —57 



ii. 14^. 

iii. 240\ 
ii. 178'’. 

iv. 606^ 

Ext. 615'’ (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 663'’ (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 600'’ (Johns), 
iv, 192. 

iv. 388'’ (Stennmg). 
i. 169^ 

2 Samuel. 

iv. 388*’ (Stenning). 
iv. 389’’' (Stenning). 

i. HP ; ii. 162'’. 

ii. 343^ 
ii, 165 f . 

Ext. 172^ 
iv. 694^ 

L510'’. 

iv. 291'’ (Mackie), 
ii. 502’'. 

iv. 389 (Stennmg). 
ii. 329*'' (Mackie). 

Ext. 637“' (Kautzsch). 
ii. iii. 463% 894'’ ; 

iv. 36% 
iv. 36% 


15®®(LXX) Ext 371". 

1524f. 

i. 6”' ; iv. 74*^. 

15“^ 

iv. 73% 961. 

16' 

ii. 30% 

165 

Ext. 371% 

17" 

iii. 472'’. 

1725 

i. 7'’ ; iii. 472'’. 

1728 

iv. 173'’. 

18'» 

Ext 615'’ (Kautzsch). 

20» 

i. 10'’ ; ii. 659'*' n. 

2018-^5 

i. 274% 

20'8'- 

iv. 1 1'’ (Budde). 

20^ 

ii. 842'’ n. ; iv. 73”-. 

21-24 

iv. 391” (Stenning). 

2iiff. 

iv. 74% 

218 

iii. 344% 363% 

219 

i. 525” ; iv. 334% 

2j[i8ar. 

Ext. 068'’ (Kautzsch), 

2119 

L 562'’ (H. A. White), 


684” ; ii. 523% 

229' 

ii. 24” ; iv. 288” (Selbie). 

22*8 • 

ii. h50% 

231 

iv. 36% 

239*® 

iv. 161% 


!« 



(M (M 
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2 Samukl — continued. 

3« i. 3S'> ; iL 273^ 779^. 

3“ i. 48*. 

23'"- iv. 475*. 

23“ iii. 410'’ (Bennett). 

23“ ii. 306*. 

& i. 232“. 

23SM. }v_ 475 a 

23 s* iii. 738“. 

23“ iii. 638*. 

241 iv. 408*; Ext. 288 f. 

241 (cf. 1 
Ch 2P) iv. 1I6“. 

24“ i. 557“ : iv. 674“. 

24'« iv. 410“; Ext. 639* 

(Kautzsch). 

1 Kings. 

1“ iv. 224. 

P Ext. 616* (Kantzsch). 

1“ Ext. 653“ (Kautzsch). 

21 -“ i. 571“ (H. A. White) ; 

ii. 659“. 

2>“ iv. 181* ; Ext. 172“. 

2“ Ext. 172“. 

2=“ i. 6*; Ext. 649* 

(Kautzsch). 

22’ iv. 72. 

2“’ ii. 838. 

2“ iv. 465“; Ext. 600“ 

(Johns). 

3’ ii. 862“. 

S^- ii. 862 f. 

3“ Ext. 661“ (Kautzsch). 

S'*-" ii. 863*. 

3«-" iv. 601*. 

4*-" ii. 863*. 

4“ iv. 73*. 

4" ii. 117*. 

42“-“[Heb. 

42o_gi4] 863*. 


ii. 861“. 

iii. 45“ (Hastings), 

iii. 215*. 

iii. 613“ ; iv. 140“. 

iii. 583“. 
ii. 863*. 

iv. 179“. 
ii. 863“. 

ii 863“ 

iii 8“. 

iv. 495“ (A. E. S. Ken- 
nedy), 
ii. 864*. 

ii 864*. 

ii. 864*; Ext. 170“. 
ii. 864*. 
ii. 864*. 

iii 881* (Whitehouse). 
ii 864*. 

Ext. 671* (Kautzsch). 
ii 864*. 
ii. 864*. 

Ext. 170“. 
ii 804*. 


1 Kmos—contirnted. 

7** iv. 963“ ; Ext. 373*. 

74640 ii. 864*. 

7“ iv. 495“. 

8“-“ ii 864. 

8"- iv. 74“ 

8“2 Ext. 629* (Kautzsch). 

8“-* ii 864“ 

8® Ext. 680“ (Kautzsch). 

8* Ext.280*(Fairweather), 

679“ (Kautzsch). 

8® Ext. 689* (Kautzsch). 

8“ iv. 12*. 

8“ iv. 39*. 

8“ iv. 72*. 

9“-> u. 864“ 

9“-10® ii. 865*. 

9201. iy. 74b 

926-118 iv. 804* n. 

10* i 162“. 

10“ iii. 420“. 

10" iv. 802“ 

10” ii. 226*; iii. 420i“a. 

10® iv. 804* n. 

10® i 184*, 188* n. 5 iii. 

125“. 

lp-“ ii. 865*. 

IP Ext. 635* (Kautzsch). 

11 >"“ iii 820“ 

11“-“ ii. 865*. 

11“ iv. 674“ 

11 ®-“ ii. 865“ ; iv. 267“ (Tay- 

lor). 

11“-" ii. 865“ 

11 “'- Ext. 677“ (Kautzsch). 

11 “-“ Ext. 173 f. 

12 “-“ ii 866 *. 

12" iv. 419“. 

12 " iv. 222 “. 

122 ®-“ 341b . ji_ 866*. 

12 ” Ext. 698“ (Kautzsch). 

12 “ Ext. 613“ (Kautzsch). 

122 “ iy_ 'J4b_ 

1222 002 b (Kautzsoli). 

1222 jy_ Y 2 *. 

132-22 ii 800a_ 

132 i 518“. 

13* iii 326“. 

13"-22 iii. 594 f. 

13“ iii. 595“ n. 

14“-“ ii 866 . 

142 Ext. 654“ (Kautzsch). 

14“ iv. 506“ 

15" ii. 117*. 

15“ iii. 328“. 

1622(LXX) iv. 761*. 

162 * ii_ 0ib^ gtjgb . iy_ 429b 

172 Ext. 654“ (Kautzsch). 

1720 . 00 ga (Kautzsch). 

182“ ii 288“. 

1822 iv. 910 (A. B. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

IS" 1450“. 

18" iv, 39*. 

19" Ext. 647* (Kautzsch). 


1 Kings — continued, 

19i« Ext. 173^ 

Ext. 171^ 

055 a (Kautzsch). 
20 ^® Ext. 661“' (Kautzsch). 

20 ®^ Ext. 374\ 

20 ®^ iii. 620^ ; iv. 804\ 

2035 fl. Ext. 174\ 

20®»^- iii. 660"^ (Konig), STl** 

(A. K. B. Kennedy). 
21 ii. 867^ 

221-28 iii. 36P (Patrick). 
2 ii 7 ff. Ext. 655*" (Kautzsch). 

228®'* Ext. 656“* (Kautzscn). 

221® iii 026=’' (Seibie). 

22 “ Ext. 174^ (Konig), 677*“ 

(Kautzsch). 

22 *® Ext. 643*’ (Kautzsch). 

22*®®* iii. 361. 

2225“* iv. 116^ 

2223 iii ii 3 b (Paterson). 

22281> ii. 868*’. 

22®8 i 258^ 

2 KlNQft. 

1®-!’^ ii 868^. 

2 i-i» ii. 

2 ® Ext. 656*’ (Kautzsch). 

2 *® Ext. 655®' (Kautzsch). 

21® Ext. m\ 

3 iii. 411. 

3®8 Ext. 602®* (Johns). 

3®» iv. 334*’; Ext. 619% 

635*’ (Kautzsch). 

41 Ext. 602” (Johns). 

48®* Ext. 375^ 

41 ® iii. 328^ 

423 Ext. 662®* (Kautzsch). 

42 ® iv. 357 ®'. 

511 iv. 624% 

5*^ Ext. GBS** (Kautzsch). 

0 aflr. Ext. 655*^ (Kautzsch). 

62® ii. 39*’, 432% 

7® i. 184% 

821 iv. 962®. 

91-1028 ii. 867% 

92®f- ii. 564*'^ n. 

927f- Ext. 372% 

9®®** ii. 565% 656% 

IQi ii. 565®' n. 

1012 ii. 565*’ n. 

10*2®- iv. 478® ; Ext. 372% 

IQi® Ext. 659® (Kautzsch). 

10*8 Ext. 683*’ (Kautzsch). 

11 i. 1951 

11^ iv. 73®n. 

11^* Ext. 650® (Kautzsch). 

Ill® i. 314% 

121® 74®; Ext. 620’ 

(Kautzsch). 

1211 iv. 73% 

1221 ii. 790% 

13*®®* Ext, 650*’ (Kautzsch) 

14 ®- 11 iii. 137®. 

148-w ii.S68% 
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2 lil^GS-~continued, 


141’ 

0 

00 

1422 

IV. 843^ 844% 

1425 

ii. 7441^. 

156 

iv. 844*^ n. , 899®- (White- 
house). 

1516 

iii. 340^ (Taylor). 

1516 

iii. 340^^. 

1526 

iii. 736% 737% 

1529 

i. 186\ 

162 

i. 53% 

163 

Ext. 619*^ (Kautzsch). 

166 

1 645^ ; iv. 266i* (Tay- 
lor). 

16® 

iii. 1% 

16i2f* 

iv. 72% 

17-19 

ii. 867% 

173 

iv. 473. 

174 

i. 187^ ; iv. 559% 

]^77-18. 21-24 

ii. 868 f. 

1724-41 

ii. 869"*. 

1727f. 

iv. 73% 

1731 

iii. 542 f.; iv. 689i*. 

181-8 

ii. 869% 

18^ 

iii. 510^^ (A. E. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; Ext. 620% 
628^ (Kautzsch). 

189-12 

ii. 869% 

18i3.i7_20i8ii. 869f. 

18l3flf. 

i. IBS'*. 

1814-16 

ii. 869”. 

181^ 

iv. 191”. 

18^1 

iii. 820”. 

1823 

iii. 895”. 

199-87 

i. 188”. 

I9I6 

i. 379^ 

1935 

iv. 410”. 

lQ^{ = ls) 

3738 

iii. 554 f. ; iv. 476f. 

201-3 

ii. 870‘*'. 

206 

i. 684'\ 

209-11 

ii. 377^" ; iv. 628'^ (Pin- 
ches). 

20i2ff. 

i. 187% 

2017L 

ii. 870^. 

21 

ii. 870% 

216 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

2113 

iii. 123% 

2118 

iv. 843. 

22. 23 

Ext. 699* (Kautzsch). 

223-23^6 

ii. 870% 

22^ 

iv. 74% 

,224‘ 8 

iv. 73% 

228ffi. 

iv*^6 f. 

2213 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

2213^- 

Ext. 7001* (Kautzsch). 

, 23^- . 

Ext. 700^ (Kautzsch). 

236', :■ 

i. 192% 217^; iii 307*; 

, iv. 77% 

237 

ii, 299% 

23’^ 

iv. 933% 

238f‘ 

iv. 77% 

2316 

iv. 798. 

2310. 18 

iii. 415I' (Bennett). 

2311 

iii. 673* ; iv. 628i», 



2 Kings — contimied. 

23i» 

i 500* ; iii. 617% 

2320 

iv. 77% 

2321-28 

iii. 687% 

247 

iv. 498% 

251 

i 229% 

25^- 

Ext. 371% 

2518 

iv. 73. 

2522 . 28 ii, 879 a, 


1 Chronicles. 

1* iv. 176^ 

iii. 487. 

26 iii. 215^ 

2‘‘^^“66 iii. 232\ 

2‘^ iv. 462^. 

234-41 ly 959b (Bennett). 

2^6 iii. 197^. 


2®6 iv. 204% 502“- ; Ext. 
659^ (Kantzscli). 


3’ 

iii. 558% 

321 

ii. 127% 

413a 

ii. 128% 

415 

iv. 825% 

418a 

ii. 128% 

415b 

ii. 128% 

4171. 

ii. 129% 

418 

iii. 820% 

421 

Ext. 85% 

421f. 

ii. 125 f. 

422 

ii. 55P ; iii. 410% 

428b 

ii. 118*; iii. 518% 

442 

iii. 501% 

515 

i. 55% 

519 

ii. 833% 

03 - 16 . 50-58 i, 0b, 

018 . 18 

iv. 70% 

044 ( 29 ) 

iii. 4% 

072 ( 57 ) 

iii. 4% 

712b 

ii. 130% 

714-19 

iii. 232% 

7 18 

ii. 129^ ; iv. ISO**. 

720-23 

i. 274% 

720-29 

iv. 511^ (Benney-). 

725-27 

ii. 130% 

734 

i. 55% 

739 

ii. 132% 

86f. 

ii. 131% 

88 

iii. 343% 

926 

iv. 93% 

nil 

i. 38% 

1122 

iii. 4101’ (Bennett). 

1136 

iii. 738% 

1137 

iii. 638% 

12-6 

iv. 961% 

136 

iv. 4981’. 

13® 

Ext. 637* (Kautzsch). 

136 

iii. 8941*. 

I31" 

iii. 581* (Selbie). 

I51’ 

iii. 4% 

16(asbear- 

ing 

OB 

date 

;of: , 

Psalter) iv. 148% 

181^ 

iv. 366*. 


1 Chronicles— 


18 '® 

i. 6% 

20® 

ii. 306% 

20® 

i. 684*. 

21' (cf. 1 S 

24I) 

iv. 1161’, 408*; Ext. 


2881, 730% 

221^ 

iii. 420% 

2329 

i. 318% 

242 

i. 7% 

24® 

iv. 71% 

24®* ®i 

i. 6% 

247ff- 

iv. 91 f. 

2427 

ii. 125% 

25 

iv. 92*. 

25^ 

ii. 124% 171* n., 348% 

261 , 

i 51’. 

2616 

iv. 756% 

2616 

iv. 472% 

261® 

iii. 673* (Driver). 

27-® 

ii. 31% 

29® 

ii. 182*. 

29® 

ii. 229* ; iii. 734* (Hash 


ings). 

297 

iii. 421% 

2916 

iv. 38% 

29®* 

Ext. 171% 


2 Chronicles. 

1® 

ii. 171% 

2®^* 

ii. 389*. 

21® 

ii. 390*. 

31 

iii. 437. 

3® 

ii. 62% 

3* 

iv. 21* (Davie*). 

36 

iii. 682% 

4^ 

ii. 58% 

0-29 

ii. 264% 

73 

iv. 37% 

81'* 

ii. 389% 

8* 

iv. 804* n. 

9* 

i. 162% 

91s 

iii. 420% 

914 

i. 135*. 

916 

iii. 4201’ n. 

918 

ii. 451’. 

921 

iv. 804* n. ; Ext. 


360*. 

1116 

Ext. 617‘’ (Kautzsch) 

1118 

i. 8*. 

12® 

iv. 627% 

13® 

iii. 180% 

1361’ 

Ext. 171% 

14® 

i. 5301’ n. 

148-16 

XV. 977. 

15® 

i, 206% 

1014 

i. 5181’ ; iv. 610% 

17 ’ 

iii. 577% 

18® 

iii. 626* (Selbie). 

18®8 

Ext. 288%, 

19® 

iv. 400% 

2016 

Ext. 371% ' 


i. 690% 

2118 

'iiL325,'''" 

21®® 

■ i 596% " 
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Nehemiah. 


J OB — continued. 

23 

l 195 f. 

11-8 

iii. 507. 

99 

i. 192% 218*5 ih- 8951 

23 *'’ 

ii. 62% 593^ n. 

218 

iv. 428% 

913 

iv. 194'* (Selbie). 

24p'^ 

iii. 422 f. 

311 

i. 317% 

922fr. 

Ext. 730'* (Kautzsch). 

24 ’-J 0-32 

iv. 960 f. 

314 

iv. 204% 

933 

i. 573% 

2426 

ii. 790^ 

412(6) 

iii. 508^ n. 

1017 

i 370% 

25 ^ 

ii, 790% 

glff. 

iv. 466 f. 

121 " Iv. 101 % 

266-18 

iv. 844*. 

53f. 

Ext. 602'* (Johns). 

134 

iii. 322*. 

26 ^ 

i 135"^ ; Ext. 85». 

51’ 

Ext. 48*. 

14^ 

Ext. 666'* (Kautzsch) 

26i6ff, 

iv. 72^ 

68 

ii. 1*. 

1418®- 

iv. 232% 

2616-20 

i. 206% 

77 

hi. 510. 

1414 

i. 370% 

283 
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iv. 1191; Ext. 684b 


(Ivautzsch). 

37f. 

iv. 113 b. 

3* 

Ext. 672b (Kautzsch). 

53 

Ext. 167“. 

5 * 

i. 87 b (Taylor) ; iii. 


895 1 

518ff. 

Ext. 691b (Kautzsch). 

52111. 

iv. 335 b. 

523 

iv, 36b. 

5*® 

iv. 335 b; Ext. 633“, 


685 b (Kautzsch). 

528 

i. 193“, 215 b, 383b; iv. 
227“ (Pinches). 

6 ® 

iv. 36 b. 

610 

i. 87 b (Taylor). 

6IS 

iii. 132“. 

7 iff. 

Ext. 676“ (Kautzsch). 

7« 

iv. 2b. 

712 

Ext. 672b (Kautzsch). 

713 

iv, 72“. 

714 

ii. 31“ ; iv. 110 “ ; Ext. 


672 b (Kautzsch). 

715 

ii. 26“ ; iv. 125 b. 

81 

ii. 30b. 

8 ® 

iv. 31S“. 

8 * 

ii. 23“ ; iv. 2 S 6 b n. 

8 ® 

i. 193 b 

81® 

iv. 677“ (Sayce). 

gw 

i. 342“ ; iii. 237“ (Hast- 


ings). 

91 

i 278b n. 

9* 

i.87b; iv. 427 b (Selbie); 


Ext. 670b( Kautzsch). 

9® 

ii. 23“ ; iv. 286b n. 

97 

iii. 1 “. 

93 . 1 B 

i. 87“ (Taylor). 

912 

iii. 479“, 


Obadiah. 

v.i 

iii. 557 1 

VV,1“® 

(cl 

Jer 497 * 

22) 

iii. 578b (Selbie). 

V.* 

iii. 580“ n. 

V.3 

iii. 580“ 

'V.^ 

iii. 580“. 

Vv.5-7 

iii. 580“. 


Obadiah — continued. 


v.i® 

iii. 580“. 

yy, 10-14 

iii. 579“. 

yy, 12-14 

iii. 578“, 580“. 

y.l6 

iii. 580“. 

v;i 9 f. 

iii. 578“ 

y,20 

i. 189“ ; iii, 579b ; iv. 
437“. 

y,20f. 

iii. 580b. 

Jonah. 

V 

iii. 153“. 

p 

ii. 748“ n. 

2 

iv. 149 b. 

31-4 

ii. 745“ (Konig). 

3* 

i. 799“. 

38 

iv. 327“, 

48 

iii. 328“ (Macalister). 

410 

ii. 750'‘. 

411 

iii. 554 b. 

Micah. 

p -17 

ii. 137 11 

IHLXX] 

iv. 119 b n. 

P‘ 

iv. 959“. 

P2 

iii. 262b. 

p 4 

i. 24 ; iii. 436 1 

P® 

iv. 519“. 

28 

iii, 239 b. 

212f. 

iii. 359 b. 

213 

Ext. 7i3b (Kautzsch). 

37 

Ext. 672b (Kautzsch). 

3* 

iv. 115“. 

39 ff. 

iv. 121“ 

31a 

iii. 360“. 

4» 

iv. 800“ (Barnes). 

411 

Ext. 693 b (Kautzsch). 

5 iff. 

Ext. 696“ (Kautzsch). 

5® 

ii- 456“. 

5® 

iii. 553“ n. 

6® 

iv. 507“ (Chapman). 

6Gff. 

iv, 335 b. 

66-8 

Ext. 686“ (Kautzsch). 

07 

iv. 334 b. 

67f. 

iii. 360“ (Nowack). 

6® 

iv. 119 b. 

61 ® 

iii. 616b. 

6IS 

iii. 621“ (Whitehouse). 

71 

ii. 30b 

71-6 

Ext. 700“ (Kautzsch). 

77 ff. 

iii. 359 b. 

Nahum. 

p 

hi. 473 f. 

42-10 

Ext. 16S“. 

l2-2®(?ac 

!- 

rostic) 

hi. 475. 

1*“ 

hi. 474 b n. 

pi 

i. 269“. 

P® 

1 269“. 

23 

hi. 474 I' n. ; iv. 498“ 
(Barnes), 6iab (Pat- 
rick). 

2 ® 

hi 239 b. 

',27 ■ 

il 439 b ; iv. 653“. 


N AHXTM — continmd. 

39 I'-Qh (Miax Mliller). 

iii. 130^ 

317 iii. 130f., 277^ (Barnes). 

Habakkuk. 

P i. 25^. 

13 ii. 264^ 

21 i. 25^^. 

2^ ii. 269^, 272\ 

2® iii. 895'\ 

3 ii. 271 ; iv. 149\ 

31’ ii. 30^ 

Zephaniah. 

P iv. 974. 

iv. 974^ (Selbie). 

1^ iv. 975''’ (Selbie). 

P iii. 222^ ; iv. 118^ 

Exfc. 708^^ (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 692“' (Kautzsch). 

P i. 377'^ ; iv. 975^ 

pb- 9b iv. 974b (Selbie). 

pi iii. 218^ 

p3 iv. 976b; Ext. 700* 

(Kautzsch). 

115-18 iv. 97eb. 

21 iv. 975“. 

21** iv. 976“ (Selbie). 

2S’ii iv. 976“ (Selbie). 

3^ iii. 120“. 

33^- iv. 976“. 

311*1* jixt. 697®’ (Kautzsch). 

314.20 iv. 976. (Selbie). 

Haggai. 

11. 12. 14 iv, 97b, 

1®** 19 Ext, 710“ (Kautzsch). 

P* iii. 351b. 

27 ii. 280“ n. 

211*- iv. 80“. 

2i2f. iv, 826b. 

2“J2f. iv, 123“. 

2i« iii. 616b. 

Zkchafjah. 

P iv. 967b, 

11"* iv. 967“ (Nowack). 

Ii3ff* Ext. 709b (Kautzsch). 

P« iii. 123b 

P® iv. 125“. 

21® Ext. 711b (Kautzsch). 

3 i. 96b. 

31 Ext, 709b (Kautzsch). 

31** iv. 407 f. ; Ext. 288b. 

31^* Ext. 712b (Kautzsch). 

37 iv. 79b. 

3s Ext. 713“ (Kautzsch). 

3**- iv. 79b, 124“. 

3® iv. 618'* (Patrick), 991“. 

4 i. 96“. ■■ 

43 iv. 991“. 

47 iv, 618b. 

41^.';.. . 'iv,,80“.:' , 

5iff. iii. 576b. 
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Zechaeiah — continued. 

•5® iii. 122"'. 

6=“- Ext. 170*. 

6"-“ iv. 123'>. 

Qim. g07_ 

011). 14 785h 

6Uff. Ext. 678'“ (Kautzsch). 

6’* Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

6'® IT. 79*“. 

6« ii. 349*. 

72ff. iv. 477a. 

7® iv. 80*. 

7“ ii. 453'“. 

S®*®' Ext. 711'“ (Kautzsch). 

9-14 iv. 968 ff. (Nowack). 

9' Ext. 173*. 

9’ iv. 970*. 

9® iv. 123* 125*“. 

O®- Ext. 713*“ (Kautzsch). 


Matthew. 

1 iii. 297*“ (Bartlet). 

1* ii. 142*“; iii. 297 f. 

1®-" ii. 645. 

1' iv. 194. 

1“ ii. 644 ; iii. 287*, 303* 

(Bartlet). 

1'®-“ Ext. 439^ 460*. 

1“ hi. 27.3. 

1“ i. 335*. 

I®* iv. 186'“ (Woods). 

1** i. 323. 

2 iii. 297*“ (Bartlet). 

2' Ext. 482. 

2'-* (O.L. 
texts) iii. 49. 

2'-“ ih. 204* 206*. 

2®- ^ iv. 185*, 187'“ (Woods). 

2® i. 154*. 

2*® iv. 990*. 

2®" i. 335* ; iii. 496*“. 

3® h. 610* n. 

S'* iii. 131*. 

3®**- ii. 611*. 

3” ii. 611*“ ; iv. 572. 

44.».7.» iv. 186*“ (Woods). 

4' iii. 882f. 

4“ i. 462*. 

4“-®®(||Mk 

IH-JO) 

c 0 

pared 
with Lk 
iii 

",E'Xt...3\' , 

5* Ext. 8% 17^n. 

Ext. 14. 

Ext, 18^0. 

^ Ext. 19*11* 


Zechaeiah — continued. 

11® . iii. 239^ (Selbie) ; iv. 

25^ 

ll^ff- Ext 175^ 

lP®(cf.Mt 
27®^*) iv. 25 f. 

12® ii. 107^ 

12® Ext. 639^ (Kautzsch). 

13^ iv. 327“^. 

14^^’ Ext. 711*’' (Kautzsch). 

14® iii. 479^ ; iv. 970*\ 

14^® iii. 324^ (Macalister). 

I 4 . 16 S. Ext 713* (Kautzsch). 

14®® i. 269^; iii. 462^; iv. 

603*. 

Malachi, 
iii. 218^ 

P iv. 670’*. 


B. New Testament. 

Matthew — continued, 

6®-^ Ext. 19. 

5® Extl9'>n. 

5^ Ext 20** n. 

5® Ext. 20^’ n. 

5® Ext 21^ n. 

51®-!® Ext2Pn. 

51®-“ Ext. 22’^ 

5“ iv. 913^ (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy). 
iii. 72’* n. 

517-20 Ext. IP, 22 ^ 

51® ii. 789** ; iv. 949^ 

5l8f. ga^ 

6®® i. 3571* ; iv. 28P. 

5®i-®7 Ext. 25^ 

5®2 iv. 19P (Massie). 

5®®^- Ext 44P n. 

5®® iii. '378’*; Ext 602^’ 

(Johns). 

5®7*7- Ext. 446^ n. 

5®®*- ii. 120^ 

5®i^* iii. 275. 

5®® Ext. 9^ 

583-J7 Ext. 2S\ 

5®®*^ Ext 446% 

6®^ iii. 577» 

6®8 Ext 605^^ (Johns). 

5®®-« Ext 28% 

5" ii. 622’*; Ext 446% 

548-48 ga^ 

5^^* Ext 726^ (Kautzsch). 

6" Ext 446% 

iii. 744 E (Banks); 

Ext 446% 

Ext 31% 

Qm Ext 441** n, 

67*1® Ext 32% 

6“ ii.57% 


Malachi — continued, 

111 Ext. 709^ (Kautzscli). 

Ill- 14 219 f. ; Ext 441% 

P® iv. 670’*. 

2"- 8 iv. 81% 

2“®^- Ext 7101* (Kautzsch). 

2Sf- iv. 81% 

2ioff. Ext 709^ (Kautzsch), 

216 Ext 603^ (Jolms). 

31 Ext. 639** (Kautzsch). 

32 iv. 990i>. 

3®^* iv. 213’* ; Ext. 710% 

3® iv. 81% 213% 

37 iii. 219 f. 

38. 10 

31® iii. 219% 

317 ii. 655^ ; . iii. 216t 734® 

41 iv. 990% 


Matthew — continued. 


613 

iii. 144 f. 

619f. 

Ext. eOOi’ (Jolms), 

019-84 

Ext. 39% 

6-® 

iii. 582i>. 

628f. 

iii. 122% 

030 

iii. 637% 

088 

ii. 520% 

71-ia 

Ext. 40% 

72b 

Ext 8% 

76 

Ext. 41% 4471’, 448*. 

77-11 

Ext. 41% 

712 

Ext 8, 41% 

7isf. 

Ext. 42% 

715-20 

Ext. 43% 

721 

Ext. 8% 43% 

7221. 

Ext. 43% 

8 

iii. 3001* (Bartlet). 

81 

Ext. 3% 

86 

iii. 3261* (Macalister). 

81^ 

iii. 758** n. 

820 

iii. 518% 

9 

iii, 3001* (Bartlet). 

96 

iv. 5871* (Driver). 

9® 

iv, 32’*. 

920 

ii. OO**. 

924 

iv. 233% 

10 

iii. 2981* (Bartlet). 

10® 

iv. 741, 

IQi^ 

Ext 172% 

10®8 

hi. 116% 

10411. 

Ext 446^ n. 

11®7 

iv. 573% 575% 919». 

1128-80 

ii. 648% 

12» 

iv. 321% 

12® 

iv. 5871* (Driver). 

1218 -®! 

iv. 184% 187\- Est 


448% 


Ext 311% 
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Matthew -^ continued . 

i. 305^ ; iv. 588» (Dri- 
ver). 

ii. 58^ 

« ii. 15l\ 

iii. 299^ (Bartlet). 

iv. 617^ 

'• Ext. 43^ 

iv. 519^ 

L3 i, 280^ 

ii. U\ 

iii. 

L 452\ 

iv. 652^. 
iv. 585 f. 

■28 iii. 758 if. (Chase). 

iv. 572% 574% 

•19 iii. 759 f. 

iv, 301* (Mason). 

iii. 5861' (Adeney). 

ii. 635% 

8 iv. 807 f. 

iv. 572. 

' iii. 327% 

’ iv, 65^ (Hastings), 

iii. 299^ (Bartlet). 

iii. 5861*. 

iv. 234^. 

> iv. 9911* (Moulton) ; 

Ext. 290^. 

8^* Ext. 44P, 

>-17 ii. 57*^ 

1 iv. ISG*^ (Woods). 

* iii. 760’*' (Chase). 

3-20 3 ia (Murray). 

If- ii. 57^ 

Ext. 6021’ (Joiins). 

■9 iii. 275, 

■12 Ext. 9\ 

•12 Ext. 27% 

sflf. jy^ 282“', 

1 iii. 7401’ ; Ext. 446% 

8 ii. 3021*. 

^ i. 3451 * ; iii. 5Q5\ 

8 iii. 372“' ; Ext. 447*^ n. 

Ext. 477% 


3441* (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

Ext. 456% 
iv. I851* ( Woods). 

ii. 30% 

iii. 422 f. 

i. 2121* . iy^ 130% 

i. 3431* n. 

iv. 2331* ; Ext. 531* n. 
iii. 87^31* (A. B. S. Ken 

nedy). 

i. 2391* ; iv. 136% 
iii. 577% 

Ext. 28% 

Ext. 270% 
iii. 123% 

iii. 302*'' (Bartlet), 



I 

Matthew — continued . 

239® 

iv. 960 f . 

24(11 Mkl3, 
Lk21) 

iii 675 f. 

24®' 

iv. 322% 

2424 

iii. 227% 

2430 

Ext, 4411* n. 

251.13 

iii 2711* (Paterson). 

2532ff. 

iv. 2331*, 

266 ff. 

iii. 280 ff. 

26'2 

iii. 283 f. 

202(i-2ff 

iii. 146. 

26“ 

iv. 344". 

2690 

iv. 37". 

2690 

iv. 39“. 

26^« 

Ext. 164". 

2063 f. 

iii. 577% 

26"^ 

ii. 3501*. 

260 '^ 

iii. 6561* (Hastings). 

27 

iii SOP (Bartlet). 

273-10 

ii. 797 f. 

279 f. 

iv. 187" ; Ext. 333". 

27“- (cf. 
Zeoll“) 

iv. 25 f. (Selbie). 

2710 

iv. 1851* (Woods). 

27“'- 

i. 2451*. 

2719 

iii. 8771* n. 

2724 

Ext. 172". 

27 S 4 

iv. 870% 

2746 

i. 684". 

27“ 

iv. 180% 

27651 . 

ii. 267". 

270s 

iv. 513% 

28^0 

ii. 102“. 

28^9 

iv. 573“ (Sanday). 

2819 *. 

i 241 f.; ii 2131; iv. 

P-28 (ex- 
amined 
from 

574“; Ext. 313 f. 

Mark. 

point 

of view 

of Tex- 


t u a 1 

Criti- 


cism) 

Ext. 216 ff. (Murray). 

1* 

iv. 1861* (Woods) ; Ext. 

pi 

454% 

iv. 572. 

29«f- 

ii. 432“. 

2^ 

iv. 762% 

210 

iv. 5871* (Driver). 

226 

i. 7". 

227 

iv, 322% 

208 

iv. 5871* (Driver). 

311 

iv. 674% 

319 

iv. 741. 

g 30-37 

iii. 287". 

322ff. 

Ext.311% 

328-30 

iv, 588“ (Driver). 

329 

i. 651". 

411 

iii 466% 

4^ 

Hi. 493". 


MAiiK — continued , 
iii. OSSi* (Hastings). 

iii. 882% 

iv. 574% 
iv. 675f. 

iii. 587**' ; iv. 519% 
i. 772% 

i. 280% 

ii. 267% 

ii. 641*. 

iv. 833% 
iv. 670% 
i. 479% 

Ext. 440% 
iv. 652% 

i. 544% 

Ext. 172% 

iv. 58?!* (Driver). 

iii. 331“' (Macalis- 
ter). 

iii. 7581* (Chase). 

iii. 760“' (Chase). 

iv. 434I’ (Adeney). 
iv. 807 f. 

iv. 572. 

ii. 61% 

i. 611% 

ii. 705% 

iii. 275. 

Ext. 27% 

iv. 186“' (Woods), 
iii. 505“. 

’ iv. 3441* (Paterson). 

iii. 316“ (Adeney) ; iv. 
200“ (Adams Brown), 
344. 

iv. 76"-!* ; Ext. 456% 

ii. 6“, 30% 

iii. 432 f. 

iv. I851* (Woods), 
iv. 431*. 

iv. 45“ ; Ext. 441“ n. 
iv. 587 f. 

1 iv. 233% 

iv. 454“ n. (Nicol). 
iv. 1861* (Woods). 

iii. 635’’ (Hastings). 

iv. 917“. 
i. 20% 


iii. 675 f. 

iii. 227% 

ii. 54% 

iv. 573“ (Sanday). 

iii. 5931* ; iv. 611. 
iii. 280 If. 

Ext. 295%' 
ill 283 i 

iii. 234% 
iii 146. 

iv. 344% 
iv. 37%; • ■ 

iv. 185% 1861* (Woods) 

v:iv.'575%": '.v:;.' 
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1441 

1461 

1465 

158 

i521 

1523 

158^ 

1Q9-20 

101 '^ 

1618 


F 

16 

117 

F 8 

135 

I39f. 

145-65 

180 

21 

21*3 

01-8 

22 

2*? 

214 

224 

229-32 

238fr. 

31 


3® 

322 

328 

323.a 

327 

418 

4181. 

420 


444 

5i*ii{com 
par ed 
withMt 

418-22 jj 
Mk 116- 


Mark — continued* 

Ext. lUK 
iv. 0741 *. 

iii. 656^ (Hastings). 

iii. 8771" n. 

i. 463"' ; iv. 315\ 

Ext. 477*^1 

i. 684^ ; iv. 186i> 
(Woods). 

i 154^ ; iii. 252 f. j iv. 
738^^ ; Ext. 460\ 

iv. 7931 *. 

i. 160^ ; ii. 642i». 

Lxtke. 

iii. 6S0‘*' (Hastings). 

iii. 63 (Hastings). 

iv. 187®“ (Woods). 

ii. 257\ 

Ext. 309*=. 
iv. 931 *. 

ii. 44F. 

iv. 494*= (Hastings). 

Ext. 39o'\ 

iv. 183'*' (Plummer). 

ii. 045 f. 

i. 404 ; iv. 183 ; Ext. 

356«\ 

i. 323 j iii. 234^ 

ii. 441‘\ 

iv. 187®* (Woods), 
ii. 441*=. 
i. 99*=. 

i. 30% 405i> ; iii. 178 ; 
iv. 801 ff. ; Ext. 480 f. 

iv. 98^ 

iv. 185*'=' (Woods). 

ii. 611 *= ; iv. 572 . 

i. 405‘*. 

ii. 137 fi’., 645. 

ii. 140‘\ 

iv. 187“^ (Woods), 
iv. 185*’. 

iii. 378^ 
ii. 257*=. 
ii. 791*= n. 


629f. 

631 

6S1. 37- 
63 Sa 

643-48 

646 

648 

74 

•jssar. 

82 

344 

917 

918-27 

988.36 

929 

935 

938 

945ff. 


96O 

10^ 

10*8 

102 S 

1086 

1084 

1034f. 

1035 

1038-42 

1040 

1042 

111-4 

IF 

116-8 

116-9 

119-13 

1127 

1130 

IF^ 

1161 

1210 


20 ^ 
rja ' 


iii. 757*=. 

ii. 432=^ I iii. 326% 

iv. 762*^ (Patrick), 
iv. 587*= (Driver). 

iii. 741*= n. (Purves) ; 
iv. 32i‘‘ (Driver). 

iv. 587*= (Driver). 

Ext, 3 % 

Ext.8M7^n.(Yotaw). 

620-23(24-26) 

. 0 “ 0 *^o Ext. lit: 

Ext, 18*=n., 10 % 

d^v,;.''':;'Ext.: 21 *='ii.,: 

: . ,.Ext.'447%: " 


5*» 

534 

01 

•m 

630 


1216-20 

1247 

1208 

1311-17 

1314 

141 

142 

147-10 

1414 

1423 

157 

15*1-82 

1581 

101’ 

1018 

16*» 

1622*. 

178*- 

17*0 

1720 


; iv. 587*= (Dri- 


Lttke — continued* 

Ext. 28*=. 

Ext. 8, 41% 

^ Ext. 8% 40% 

Ext. 8% 

Ext. 43% 

Ext. 8% 
iv. 290*= n. 

ii. 477% 

iii. 280 ff. 
iii. 284. 

ii. 69^ ; iv. 602% 

ii. 64*=. 

iii. 758 f. (Chase) 

iv. 807 f. 

ii. 182% 
iv. 572. 

iii. 327*=. 

ii. 705% 

iii. 518*= 
ver). 

Ext. 437% 

iv. 357^. 
iii. 159% 

iii. 826*= n. (Eaton). 
Ext. 371% 
i. 44*=. 

Ext. 375% 

Ext. 394% 

iii. 279 tf. 

i. 532% 

ii. 42=^ ; iii. 27S». 

Ext. 32% 38% 

ii. 57% 

iv. 43% 

ii. 428% 

Ext. 41% 

iii. 287% 

ii. 751% 

iv. 457% 
iv. 960 f. 

iv. 588*= (Driver) ; Ext. 
311*=. 

iv. 188==' (Woods), 
iv. 30*=. 
iv, 532*=. 

Ext. 601% 602*= (Johns). 

iii. 328*= (Macalister). 

iv. 640*= ; Ext. 101% 
iv. 320*^ n. 

iii. 328='. 

iv. 188'-^ (Woods). 

iii. 372=^ ; iv. 234% 235*= ; 
Ext. 306% 

i. 462% 

iv. 532% 

ii. 57% 

Ext. 604*= (Johns). 

Ext. 22% 

iii. 275. 
i 853% 

iii. 671% 
ii.'57% : ■ , : ■ ' 

iv. 43%;-^ 

iii 582*= (Hastings). 


Luke — continued* 


1732 

hi. 152% 

181 -® 

iv. 43% 

18" 

ii. 47% 

189-14 

iv. 43% 

18**** 

iii. 505». 

18®« 

Ext. 456% 

19iff. 

Ext. 49% 

19® 

Ext. 395*=, 396% 

19*® 

iii. 744*=. 

1913 

iii. (Hastings), 

1920 

hi. 487*=. 

1942 

iv. 532*=. 

194af. 

hi. 163*= (Behb). 

202 * 

i. 22 % 

2027-88 

iv. 233% 

20 ®® 

iii. 372^^ ; iv. 234’^ 23 

21(11 Mt 24, 


Mk 13) iii. 675 f. 


2F 

2119 

2120 

2211 

22 i^or. 

2217-20 

2210 

22 '* 8 ** 

22 '*^ 

2264 

2269 

2320 

230^ 

23'*8 

2345 

23^6 

23^7 

2412 

2418 

2426 

2450 

2451 


liff. 
p. 10 
F 
F 

112 f, 

114 

118 

128 

128 

129. 86 

F=i 

F® 

I’M 

146ff. 

F® 

213ff. 

214-22 

216 

220 


iii. 227% 

iv. 22 ‘=' n. (Hastings). 

i. 30=- ; iii. 163*= j ir* 
185% 

iii. 234% 

ii. 636. 

iii. 146 ; Ext. 450». 
iii. 316 f. 

i. 153% 

i. 48’^ ; iii. 330=^. 

ii. 107% 
ii. 350% 
ii. 476% 

ii. 58‘'^ ; iv. 532% 

iii. 671=^ (fc5 almond)} 
Ext. 305% 

i. 559*=. 

iv. 185«- (Woods), 
iv. 574. 

hi. 761*= n. 

Ext. 37F n. 

•Ext. 270% 
iv. 323*= n. (Massie). 
i. 16F; ii. 642% 

John. 

hi. 133; Ext. 284 f. 
i. 335% 
hi. 133*= n. 

Ext. 273% 
iv. 219=' (Bartlet). 
iv. 489*= (Marshall), 
iv. 576*=. 

iv. 185=' (Woods). 
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ii. 141* ; Ext. 150. 

2'8 

iv. 231*. 

10 »-> 

iv. 345'’ (Paterson). 

P 

iii. 81". 

2'3 

iv. 785*. 

Iqm. 

iv. 345". 

|9f. 

Ext. 440". 

2 ^^ 

iv. 200 ^ 

10 “ 

iv. 345". 

118 

ii. 473. 

3^ 

iv. 785*. 

10 '® 

i. 813*. 

118 

iii. 631". 

3® 

iv. 217". 

1022 

iv. 45*. 

119f. 

ii, 440^. 

38 

i. 476*. 

10 ” 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

120 

iv. 31", 410". 

39 

iii. 81". 

1037f. 

iv. 184", 185''. 

21 

iv. 45‘\ 

3'2 

iii. 548". 

IP 

i. 798*; Ext. 270". 

2 ^ 

iv. 231*. 

313 

iv. 973^ 

IP 

iv. 330". 

2 ® 

iv. 200 . 

314 

iv. 784*. 

11 ® 

i. 705*. 

2 ® 

iv. 39*. 



118-11 

i. 16". 

29 

iv. 474 . 


Philemoh. 

IP® 

ii. 7 *. 

32.11 

iii. 268^ (Paterson). 

V.19 

iii. 832". 

1121 

i. 262"; iv. IS 4' 

311 

iv. 917", 936". 

V. 8 ' 

iii. 832". 


(Woods). 

318 

i. 687* ; iv. 174*. 




iii. 447*. 

316 

i. 517*. 


Hebrews. 

ipsf. 

i. 524*. 

41-4 

iv. 771*. 

P 

iv. 577. 

12® 

iv. 102 *. 

4 » 

iii. 81". 

Ilf. 

ii. 467*. 

12 '® 

ii. 297*. 

P 

iv. 770^ 

11-8 

iv. 577* (Sanday). 

1223 

ii. 141 f. 

4 » 

iv. 231*. 

P 

i. 813" ; ii. 329", 453* ; 

1228 

ii. 222 '’. 

414 

iv. 64. 


iv. 188'’ (Woods), 

13» 

iii. 583*. 


ii. 179*. 


489'’ (Marshall). 

13'® 

iii. 150* (Plummer). 

6W 

iv. 773». 

P 

iv. 184'’ (Woods). 

13” 

ii. 264*. 

51® 

iv. 917*. 

112 

iii. 240*. 



517 

iv. 69P. 

26-8 

iv. 184'* (Woods). 


«J AMES. 

5171 . 

Ext. 441* n. 

Oil 

ii. 333. 

1 " 

i. 853^ 

522 

iii. 85^ eSP ; Iv. 32^, 

217 

iv. 128*. 

112 

iv. 555^ 

628 

iii. 325’^ (Macalister). 

39 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

ll 4 f. 

iv. 533'’. 

582 

iii. 63P. 

310 . 17 

ii. 265*. 

117 

Ext. 271*. 

6» 

i. 611^ 

41-11 

iv. 230* (Patrick), 322'’ 

118 

iv. 216'’ (Bartlet). 


iv. 771*. 


(Driver). 

1'9 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

1 


49 

iv. 322'’. 

pSff. 

iii. 397*. 


2 Timothy. 

419 

iii. 132* n. ; iv. 182'’, 

124 

ii. 194'’. 

!• 

iii. 63P. 


616* n. 

126 

Ext. 466'’. 


iv. 234^. 

4121. 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

127 

iii. 634*. 

111 

i 617'’ ; ii. 68 ^ 

4I8 

iii. 625'’ (Hastings). 

2' 

iv. 489'’ (Marshall). 

118 

iii. 623* (Milligan). 

4I6 

iv. 99'’. 

22 

iv. 426% 941*. 

217 

iii. 834*. 

5^ 

iv. OS'*. 

22f. 

iv. 195'’ n. 

2 i«* 

ii. 440*. 

5'® 

i. 343'’. 

2’ 

i 385'’ n. 

218 

iv. 234^ 

6 ' 

Ext. 440'’ n. 

2'® 

iv. 533f. 

219 

iv. 613'’. 

6 ® 

iii. 85*. 

212 

Ext. 446'>. 

228 

Ext. 270*. 

6 ’ 

i. 335* 

2M*» 

ii. 546* ; iii. 82*’, 

3® 

ii. 68 '’. 

68 

iv. 228'’ (Denney). 

3 ® 

Ext. 446'’. 

38 

iv. 228* (Sanday). 

7* 

iii. 335'’ (Sayce). 

3® 

iii. 295'’ (Hastings). 

38*- 

iii. 447*. 

T 

i. 63'’. 

3'a 

iii 616* 

361. 

iv. 409'’ (Whitehouse). 

719 

iii. SP ; iv. 98'’. 

4® 

iv. 186'’ (Woods). 

31* 

ii. 266*. 

725 

iv. 99'’ (Denney). 

5® 

ii. 266'’. 

318 

ii. 475'’. 

8'® 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

5" 

ii661*. 

; ■:„42,. 

ii. 476*. 

94 

i. 151*. 

5'2 

iii. 577*. 

4« 

i.203*. 

9® 

iv. 489’’ (Marshall). 

518-18 

iv. 45*. 

41 » 

ii. 89*. 

96 ff. 

i. 202 ^ 

514 

iv. 22'*. 

41* 

iii. 674* (Hastings) ; iv. 

9iifr. 

iv. 345'’ (Paterson). 

514 L 

iv. 31i. (Mason). 


946'’ (Kenyon). 

912 

iv. 200 '’. 

5l8ff, 

iv. 534*. 

414 

i. 60'». 

giif. 

iv. 210 *. 

5'® 

L 465'* ; Ext. 441* n. 

41T 

iv. 293^. 

91* 

L 474'’ ; ii. 333*. 

6 »® 

iv. 186* (Woods). 
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p 

1 Peter. 

iii. 782 f., 786% 792» 

Ilf. 

(Chase) ; iv, 17. 
iii. 786% 

12 

ii. 53^ ; iu. 794% 

P 

iii. 795^ n. 

pu 

iii. 785^ 

18 

iii. 787% 


iv. il6^ 


iii. 793% 

pSf. 

iv. 200% 794% 

119 

iii. 319^ 

J 20 

iii. 793% 

123 

i. 31 P. 

2if. i» 

Ext. 441% 

22 

iv. 538% 

20 f. 

iv. 186% 

210 . 28 

iv. 783^ (Chase). 

211 

Ext. 446^ n. 

2l3ff, 

iv. 785% 

219 

ii. 264% 

22 * 

iii. 319% 794% 

33 

ii. 655% 

38 

iv. 7S3‘‘ (Chase). 

glSf, 17 

iii. 785% 

3l4f. 

iv. 1 Sol* (Woods). 

3l5f. 

iii. 785% 

318 

iii. 319% 

318 f. 

iii. 793% 

318-21 

iv. 217% 

318-22 

i. 754% 

319f. 

iii. 319% 795 (Chase). 

321 

iv. 217 ; Ext. 176% 

48 

i. 754^; iii. 795 (Chase). 

47 

iii. 785% 795% 

4 l 2 f. 

iii. 785% 

414 

iv. 4391 * (Marshall). 

41ft 

iii. 783, 785“'^ (Chase). 

51 

iii. 787% 

5* 

iii. 787% 

5 » 

iv. 784^ (Chase). 

gl 2 

iii. 790 f. 

5 l 2 ff. 

iii. 786% 790*^ (Chase). 

518 

i. 213 f. j iii. 777% 

1» 

2 Peter. 
iii. 797% 809% 

IW 

iii. 809*^ (Chase). 

1X8 

iii. 797% 

H 0 ff, 

iii. 797', 809% 812% 

116-18 

iv. 807% 

1” 

iv. 4391 * (Marshall). 

120 

ii. 477% 

2^ 

Ext. 439* n. 

28 

ii, 1% 

2* ' 

iii.797%815**ii. (Chase). 

211 

ii. 803* ; iii 797% 

2 ^' ' ■ 

iii. 809% 

31#., 

iii 799*. 

3‘i 

iii. 811* (Chase). 

33f. 

iii 811% 

38 

iii. 797**. 

35ff. 

iv. 9931 * (Moulton). 

318f. 

iii. 810* (Chase). 

318 

iii. 811% 


F 

1 John, 

ii. 689 f. (Strong). 

P 

iii. 320*. 

P 

iv. 284*. 

21 

iii. 667** (Hastings). 

23 

iii. 320* ; iv. 128% 

21® 

iii. 226% 

229 

iv. 284*. 

p 

iv. 236% 

3« 

iv. 535% 

31 

iv. 284*. 

33 

iv. 429** (Patrick), 535% 

43 

iii. 226**. 

48. 16 

ii. 689 f. (Strong), 

410 

iv. 128*. 

5 l 4 f, 

iv. 45% 

516 

i. 306*; ii. 58*j iv. 535% 

517 

ii. 58% 

518 

iv. 535**. 

V.l 

2 John, 

ii. 740** (Salmond); iii. 

V.7 

277*’ (Adeney). 
iii. 226% 

V.* 

Ext. 439% 

6. 8 

3 John. 

Ext. 440% 

y IS 

iv. 947% 

V* 

JXTDE. 
iii. 811% 

y^8f. 

m. 797% 

v]» 

ii. 803*; iii. 362** 

yy^ia. l» 

(Charles), 450* (Bur- 
kxtt). 

Ext. 441% 

V.l* 

i. 704 f. 

V.l® 

i. 39% 

y^ 22f» 

ii. 801% 

11-8 

Eevelation. 
iv. 251* (Porter). 

1* 

i. 96* ; ii. 708**, 991*. 

1« 

iv. 187% 

P 

iii. 693**; Ext. 441* n. 

113-20 

iv. 255 (Porter). 

118 

iv. 30**. 

120 

iv. 990* (Moulton). 

23 

Ext. 440** n. 

2 » 

i. 348% 

26. 16 

iii. 547*. 

27 

iii. 671** (Salmond). 

28-11 

iv. 554 ff. (Ramsay). 

2iof, 

iv.555. 

213 

iii. 750 ff. (Ramsay) ; 

2 l 4 t 

iv. 259* (Porter), 
iii. 752* (Ramsay). 

017 

iii. TSP (Ramsay) ; iv. 

218 

618** (Patrick), 
iv. 759% 

218-29 

iv. 758 ff, (Ramsay). 

220 

ii. 656*» n.; iii. 82* ; iv. 

' 2^3 

259*, 758 f. 
iv. 759*. 

31.6 

iv. 405* (Ramsay). 

37 

Ext. 172*. 




37 -is 

iii. 831, 832* (Eainsay). 

3® 

iii. 831. 


iii. 831% 

310 

iii, 831% 

3^^ 

iii. 320% 

3 l 7 f. 

iii. 44% 

4^ 

iv. 64* ; Ext. 170% 

44-22 

iv. 251** (Porter). 

45 

i. 96*. 

46 

iv. 425 f. 

5« 

i. 96% 

58 

ii. 468** ; iv. 45** ; Ext, 
173% 

65.12 

Ext. 170% 

6 ® 

iii. 432% 

019 

iv. 45**. 

613 

ii. 30**. 

»j3-8 

iv. 426** (Massie). 

82 

iv. 991% 

83 

iv. 45**. 

S3f. 

Ext. 173% 

91-U 

iii. 159% 

10 

iv. 252* (Porter). 

ni-is 

iv. 252*. 

117 

iii. 226% 

1113-22® 

iv. 252**. 

12 

iii. 226 f.; iv. 243*’ 
(Porter), 256 f., 411% 

123 

iv. 257**. 

127 

iii. 362**. 

12 ® 

iii. 362** (Charles). 

121 ® 

iv. 409** (Whitehouse). 

13 

iii. 226 f.; iv. 257% 

138 

iii. 518* (Cowan) ; iv 
257% 

1311 

iii. 226 f . 

13 iiff. 

iv. 257 f . 

131 ® 

iii. 567* (K5nig). 

14® 

i. 213. 

153 

iv. 425 f. 

1616 

ii. 304 f. 

17 

iii. 226 f.; iv. 258. 

17® 

i. 39*. 

178 

iv. 259 (Porter). 

179-11 

Ext. 445* n. 

1710 

iii. 518* (Cowan). 

17 iof. 

iv. 258** (Porter). 

18 

iv. 254 f. (Porter). 

183 

ii. 61% 

183® 

iii. 765** (Chase). 

1911 

iv. 264* (Porter). 

I 918 

iv. 751* (Selbie). 

20 

iii. 371**; iv. 236% 

294-6 

iv. 236% 

20 ® 

iii. 212 % 

211 - 22 “ 

iv. 255* (Porter). 

213 

iv. 489** (Marshall). 

217 

ii. 473% 

211® 

iv. 403% 

211 ®** 

iv. 619** (Flinders 
Petrie). 

2130 

iv. 405 f . 

2217 

iv. 45% 

223® 

iv. 45% 
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1 Esbras. 


216 

iv. 201”, 

3-58 

i. 7601; 

38 

iii. 882*. 

314 

i. 762*. 

423 

iii. 637*. 

456 

iii. 739”. 

516 

ii. 756*. 

gso 

ii. 257*. 


2 Esdras. 

iii. 670‘\ 

ii. 60^ 

Ext. 2m\ 

Ext. 293\ 

Ext. 293*. 

Ext. 444*. 

iv. 532*. 

ii. T. 

iii. 227^ 

iv. 559*. 

i. 383*. 
iii. 116*. 

iii. 371*. 

Ext. 293*. 

Ext. 294^ 

iv. 42^^. 

ii. 182^. 

iii. 354*. 

Ext. 56^ n. 

iv. 583’^ (Driver), 
iii. 635^^ (Hastings). 

ii. 23*. 

iii. 598. 
iii. 607. 
ii. 228*. 


P 

P(LXX} 

113 

118-21 

l21i. 

2? 

3 « 

315 

317 

412 

416 

4W 

419 

420 

51^ 

5lBf. 

5 W 

521 

6 

62 

Q 4 a , 

gia 


iv. 751*. 

i. 340^. 
iv. 176^ 

Ext. 69*. 

iv. 404^. 
iv. 989^. 
iv. 789*. 
iv. 989^ 

iv. 201*, 489**. 
iv. 989^. 
iv. 789*. 
iv. 789*. 
iv. 789*. 
iv. 989'*. 
iv. 42*. 

ii. 75*. 

Ext. 359*. 
Ext. 375*. 
iv. 989^ 

Ext. 287*. 
iv. 409*. 
iv. 989^ 

iii. m\ 

iv. 989^. 


C. Apocrypha. 

Tobit — continued, 

iv. 789^ ] 

iii. 128^ ] 

iv. 989^ ] 

iv. 989^ ] 

iii. 488*. 

iv. 789^ 

Ext. 277^ 

Ext. 294^ 

Ext. 286^ 
iv. 201*. 

^ iv, 45’’. 

iv. 989^ 991*. 
iv. 201”. 

iii. 232” (Selbie), 488*. 
Ext. 294”, 

Judith. 

iv. 193”. 

i. 375H 
iv. 498”. 
iv. 201”. 

iii. 11; iv. 354*. 

Ext. 372” n. 

iv. 327*. 

Ext. 277”. 

iv. 64*, 320*; Ext. 294”. 

iv. 42*. 

iv. 42*. 

iv. 37”. 

iv. 780*. 

Ext. 268”. 

ii. 119”n. ; Ext. 296”. 
Ad. Esther. 

i. 596*. 

Wisdom. 

Ext. 280*. 

iii. 582” (Hastings). 

20 Ext. 297*. 

iv. 233*. 

Ext. 289” 

iv. 409% 410”. 
iv. 233*. 

iv. 65” (Hastings), 
f- Ext. 267*. 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 
Ext. 278”. 

iv. 63” (Marshall), 
iv. 233*. 

Ext. 291”, 295*. 

Ext. 283*. 

ii. 457”. 

iii. 152”. 
ii. 61*. 

iv. 930*. 

i. 544”. 

ii. 266”. 

Ext, 280*. 
i. 58”. 

» Ext. 440” n. 

> iii. 35* (Margolionth). 


Wisdom — continued , 

i. 508”, 813” ; ii 61*. 
Ext. 440”. 
i. 508”. 

i. 853*. 

iv. 65” (Hastings). 

ii. 56*. 
i. 858*. 

Ext. 283*. 
iv. 410” 

Ext. 295*. 


Prologue iii. 610*. 

43of. ‘ ii. 65b. iv. 507a (Nestle), 
i 431 iv. 547 f. 

59” iv. 548*. 

511 iv. 548*. 

513 a iv. 548\ 

513 b iv. 548^. 

62 Ext. 268”. 

6^1^- Ext. 267*. 

6^8 ii. 340*. 

7” ii. 119”n. 

723 iv. 549* (Nestle). 

725 iv. 548*, 549*. 

728 iii. 120*. 

8^8 iv. 509*; Ext. 292”. 

9^3 i 618”. 

1028 ii. 266”. 

1130 iv. 548t> (Nestle), 682”, 

121 Ext. 446*. 

122 Ext. 446*. 

12® Ext. 277*. 

1211 ii. i8ia; iii. 397a. 

151“* Ext. 277% 293”. 

172- 8 Ext. 291”. 

I7W iv. 991”; Ext. 287*. 

1730 iv, 233*. 

18” ii. 257*. 

1822 i. 813”. 

1912 iv. 233*. 

192s i. 813”. 

2110 Ext. 369”. 

21 ^ iv. 409*. 

2212 ii. 44b 

2218 Ext. 267*. 

231'’ ii. 55”. 

24 Ext. 282*. 

241^ Ext. 268”. 

2410 iv. 821*. 

2427 Ext. 269* 

25” iv. 548* (Nestle). 

2524 iv. 531”; Ext. 292”. 

2622 iv. 800” (Barnes). 

2622 iv. 805*. 

2810 iii. 295*. 

2921^- Ext. 375”. 

SP”’ Ext. 280”. 

3525ir. iv. 467”. 

36^ i. 265”. 

. 3720 iv. 233*. 


Ii 




li^li 
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S lEACH — continued. 


38iff. 

Ext. 55^ 

382 

iii. m\ 

38i» 

iii. 32P (Macalister), 

38^7 

i. 

3834 

iv. 421*. 

3928ff. 

Ext. 2S1\ 

40^ 

iv. 63**. 

4010 

ii. 231 *. 

40^8 

iv. 549®. 

4020 

iv. 549®, 

423 

ii. 4691*. 

427 

iv. 805®. 

4221 

iv. 550® (Nestle). 

4327 

iv. 550®. 

4613 

iv. 233®. 

4717 

iii. 610^ 

48iof. 

Ext. 296^ 

48^1 

iv. 233®. 

4824f. 

iii. 610^ 

49«{cf.La 

11-4) 

iii. 614*. 

4910 

iv. 233*. 

50iff. 

iv. 519^ 

50i6ff. 

iv. 37**. 

5022-24 

iv. 42^. 

5110 

Ext. 267*. 

51120(9) 

iv. 96®. 

5113-80 

i. 25*». 

51i» 

i. 798^ 

1* 

Baruok. 

iv. 627®. 

17 

ii. 660*. 

3^ 

iv. 42®. 

328 

iii. 349**. 

335ff. 

Ext. 278*. 

44ff. 

Ext. 303^ 

47.85 

iv, 409®. 

436ff, 

iv. 162’^ (Janies). 

V.73 

Ep. Jeremy. 
iii. 243^ 

1.4 

Susanna. 
iv. 631®, 


Susanna — continued. 

v.«'- iv. 632». 

v.®“- iv. 632“. 

Pe. Manasses. 
v.“ iii. 233». 

1 Maccabees. 

1“ iv. 306'’ ; Ext. 483*. 

1“ ii. 61*. 

1“ Ext. 48*. 

1« L 12*, 106*. 

21 iv. 93*, 96*. 

2" Ext. 296*. 

3ii«- iii. 178*. 

31 s Ext. 269*. 

4« Ext. 296*. 

4« iii. 137*. 

455 iv. 37*. 

5“ iii. 277 *. 

5« Ext. 46*. 

5« Ext. 373*. 

5*- Ext. 373*. 

5® iii. 244*. 

6® ii. 182*. 

6*1 L S60*. 

6'® Ext. 269*. 

7® ii. 23*. 

7“ iv. 148*. 

81-“ iv. 306*. 

9“ ii. 55*. 

9» Ext. 276*. 

9“ iii 820*. 

10“ ii. 67*. 

10 “ iii. no*. 

liw Ext. 373*. 

121-23 iji_ j34b jj_ 

13“ iv. 178*. 

14* iv. 805*. 

14“ iv. 136*; Ext. 97*. 

14“ iv. 404*, 643*. 

14“ iv. 96*. 

14" Ext. 296*. 

14"ii- Ext. 48*. 

15®‘- iii 424*. 


1 Maccabees— coniinwecl. 


1515-24 

Ext. 93®, 97^ 

15 l 6 ff. 

iii. 159^; iv. 136**. 

15-^ 

iv. 269®. 

15^1 

iii. 637®. 

2 Maccabees^ 

llS. 16 

iii. 485®. 

118-36 

iii. 512 f. 

213 

iv. 148^. 

2 ^® 

Ext. 296^ 

44 

iii. 342®; Ext. 268*. 

49 

i. 853^. 

421 

i. 499^. 

427 

iii. 630® (Hastings). 

430 

iii. 223 f. 

434 

iii. 623^ 

448 

ii. 26^ 

5® 

ii. 164®. 

01 

ii. 161®. 

02 

ii. 825^ 307*»; 
620®. 

07 

i. 607^. 

79 

ii. 74® ; iv. 233®. 

714 

Ext. 292®. 

736 

Ext. 268®. 

89 f. 

iv. 466^. 

820 

Ext. 268^, 

103 

ii. 16\ 

10^1 

iii. 178*^ n. 

lllff. 

iii. 178*^11. 

1114 

iv, 233®. 

1 134-38 

iii. 236®. 

1136 

iv. 233®. 

1146 

iv. 233®. 

1213 

ii. 156®; Ext. 369^ 

1235 

iv. 754^ 

1240-46 

iv. 42®, 

1242 ff. 

Ext. :m\ 

1243 f. 

Ext. 292*. 

1244 

iv. 233*. 

1324 

ii. 161. 

I 4 I 6 

iii. 99*. 

1512.14 

iv. 42*. 

1 1537 

iv. 42*. 


v. Apocalyptic and other Literature. 


Apoc. Baruch. 

6* iii 233*. 

40® iii. 371*. 

41®‘ iv. 134*; Ext. 442* n. 

42* iv. 134*. 

Assump. Mo.ses. 

10® Ext. 299*. 

Enoch (Ethiopic). 

Ext. 292*. 

Ext. 294*. 
iv.489*. 


Enoch (Ethiopic)— co»<ijiMed. 


16^ 

iv. 408*^; Ext, 290®, 

20 ^ 

iv. 838®. 

407 

iv. 408’^. 

461 

iv. 583®. 

48ff. 

iii. 675* 

51 

iv. 232“. 

511 

iv. 233“. 

51^ 

iv. 233“. 

54« 

iv. 408“. 

62^ 

iv. 583*. 

65» 

iv. 408“ 

69« 

iv. 408“. 


Enoch (Ethiopic) — continued 

69" Ext. 292*. 

90®"- iv. 991*. 

90'“ iii 134* B. 

91"-" iii. 370*. 

102® iv. 489*. 

105® iv. 571*. • 

108" Ext. 292*. 

Enoch (Slavonic). 

Ext. 430*. 
iv. 409*. 
iv. 409*. 


P 

43: 

14 “ 


10 “- 

29*®- 

31*®- 
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Ep. Barnabas. 

iv. 210\ 

J UBILEES — continued. 

21«- asf- Ext. 294“. 

^32 

4 Maccabees 

Ext. 446*". 


Jubilees. 

22” iv. 789“. 

263- 31 Ext. 294“ 

27'“ iv. 789“. 

49 

Psalms of Solomon. 

iv. 409‘\ 

127 

iii. 362^ 


174ff. 

Ext. 53\ 

129 

Ext. 298^ 

3 Maccabees. 

1714 

. Ext. 308^ 

2^ 

iii. 362^ 

1733 

iii. 353\ 

gii 

iv. 840^ n. 

1 23“ i. 538“. 

lg6.8 

iii. SSS®-. 


IV. INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


ji’iaK i. 3% 125“, 172“. 

ii. 28“. 
liUS iv. 19“. 
n3^»3« i. 350“ ; ii. 38“. 

T • 

-I'ax ii. 35“ ; iii. 638“. 
(howbeit, but) 


(howbeit, but) i. 
389^ 


r(>m pN i. 219“ ; iv. 904“ 
nsa pS i. 499“. 

D'3 '33N i. 219“ ; iii. 420” 
D'JnN iii. 331“, 367“; 


iii. 331“, 367“; iv. 
25“, 915“. 


p3K iv. 944“. 
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iv. 270”. 
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i. 237®. 
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ii. 49 f. ; iv. 623. 
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iv. 918®. 
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i. 529 f. 
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ii. 37" ; iii. 
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i. 318*. 
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i. 579® ; iii. 586®. 
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i. 231”. 
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Ext. 681". 
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iii. 560®. 



ii. 269® n. 
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ii. 2 '^ ; iii. 826'\ 
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iv. 919 f. 
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iv. 627 i 
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iii. 582". 
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Ext. 640*. 
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iii. 674®. 
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i. 579®. 
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iv. 426®. 
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ii. 69®. 
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7lbb(n) iii. 415 1 

naba iv. i80“. 

T : 

a;p^n nabp iv. isi. 

apbp ii. 194”. 

asbs(i:i) iii. 3371 

E’ipbp iv. 195”. 

njabp iv. 66”. 

B^n^bp iv. 557“. 

aipp i. 257“ ; iii. 268”. 

ip iii. 236. 

nabp iv. 663”. 

nniD ii. 172“; iii. 587”; 
iv. 330”, 338 1 ; 
Ext. 661”. 

{yrap iii. 210“ 

':p ii. 78 ; iii. 242. 

D'W^?p iii. 463'. 

n>i5?p ii. 41“ 

Dp iv. 463“, 813“. 

jia'npp iv. 2i“. 

nSD iii. 293”. 

T , 

aaa 1 535”; ii. 299“; iv. 
' ' 662”, 847”. 

Tlpp ii. 34“ 

napp ii. 451” ; Ext. 641”. 


b^ap ii. 23”. 
n^ajp iii. 398”. 
baJD i. 359“ ; iv. 800“. 

, t: • 

bsD ii. 32”. 
tip i. 330” ; iv. 497 1 
nssp iii. 324”, 888“. 
aaaD iv. 917”. 

B'ap i. 154”. 
nabo ii. 41“ 

■ '.T'. 

Ehao i. 459” ; iii. 599”. 

r i * " ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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niDspio iv. 809®. 
n^DD Ext. 368'“. 

T " ; , 

nin3D?D ii. 835'\ 
nnyD,nnnyD Ext. 368^ 
i. 346, 357^ 

|iyD iv. 289^ 
n'-tVD iii. soe*-'. 

• T 

niDOVO iii. 239^. 

b''VO i* 

^5J?D iv. 529^. 
rbvp i- 162^ ; Ext. 368^ 
rfhv^ i. 604 f. 

T\m, r\^^vp ii. 73^ 

ID'yp iv. 601 ; Ext. 65P. 

2m i. 699^ 

V3Q» iii. 244’\ 
ns?? i. 269^ 

2W iii. 45P, 881 f. 

T •*. 

najfD i. 76 ; ii. 451 ; iii. 
’■" 879 f.; Ext. 170®, 

620®. 

I niV» iii. 67®. 

nisp i. 860 ; Ext. 622*. 
D'nb>’P iii. 462’^. 

naivp iii. soo”. 

i- 653®. 
nagp ii. 291®. 
npDpp i. 365f. 

iv. 291. 
niy^PP ii. 6». 

nji?p, njipp iv. IS'’, 
cnp snpp i. 467”. 

*lb iii. 464 f. 
nw'Slp iii. 882”. 
namp ii. 403®. 
ne'nTp i. 3i8®. 

SSPP iii. 321®. 

P1D ii. 40. 

Dnnp i. 304®; ii. 29”. 
am i. 579®. 
nto-?^?3 iii- 636. 

iv. 564^^ n. ; iv. 598^^. 


mu iii. 438 ^* ; Ext. 624 ^ j 
i. 124 ^ 

iii. 353 *^ ; Ext. 295 ‘’, 
694’^, note *. 

22p^ i. 262 ^ 

\2pD iv. 655 . 

iii. 660 ft'.; iv. 137 ”. 

T T 

niafep iv. 660 . 

. iv. 10 ”. 

niE’D Ext. 60 ®. 

T : * 

nitra i. 453 ”. 


Ext. 368”. 


nwp iv. 291. 
nnsTO iv. 810 f. 

T T ; * 

Dsp^p iii. 66 f., 237®. 

nw'p iv. 42”. 

am i. 331®; iii. 473” n., 
’ ■ 629'* n. 

i. 453”; ii. 172”; 
iii. 588”. 

^I'p^p iv. 154. 

n'a'^P ii. 451”. 

jn» i. 303®. 

loninp iv. 641”. 

WmD iu. 357”. 

rbrnm iii. 357”. 

WO ii. 172”. 


“Ii<3 ii. 34®. 

S'aJ i. 216”; iv. 108 ; 
Ext.652”f.,672®f. 

D'N'ai (division of OT 
' ‘ canon) i. 287”. 

^33 ii. 43. 

tt’ t t : 

^533 ii. 13'*, 41®; iii. 
458 ff. 

n^333 ii. 38”. 

T : 

333(n) iii. 505”. 

T33 i. 352 ; iv. 100 f. 

'r 

ni3p3 iii. 461®; iv. 154”. 
1)33 iii. 887”. 
tl33 iii. 887 f. 
nn3 i. 216”. 


m3, pj ii. 173®. 

.....J ’ tt 


r-3 iv. 208”. 

T • 

3n3 iv. 101®. 

-T 

nn3 ii. 23 ; iv. 287''. 

TT 

ni3 ii. 25"^. 

VT 

3't3 ii. 42®; iv. 24, 497”; 

•’ Ext. 657®f. 

DT3 i. 633“ ; iii. 655”. 

113 i. 5.30® ; iv. 872®. 

an3 iii. 473”. 

ni^J'ni (in title of Ps 5) iv. 

• = 154”. 

^n3 ii. 341®. 

• T 

^>133 i. 328® ; iv. 287. 

DpVP ^n3 i. 667”. 
n^ro ii. 470”. 

DHD iv. 225. 

iv. 107^^, 599*. 
nnn rm 1 192^ 
i. 3i4'\ 

jnL‘‘n5 iii. 510 f. ; Ext. 628*. 
niD^'P? iii. 739*. 

P|D3 iv. 613*. 

ni’'5 (Keth. nn3)iii. 478*. 

I nsb? iv. 610 f. 

'<^33 HDrp) ii. 49 f., 156*; iv. 

.:t>V t*. 023*. 

nb? iv. 611*. 

DW: iv. 228*. 

"1D3 iii. 95*. 

-T 

D3 i. 237”. 
nB3 iv. 716®. 

T • 

7j'’p3 iv. 101. 

*s]D3, llp3 ii. 45P. 

t 627*; iv. 508*. 

mv] j 

■ iv. 752^. . ■ 

n*ip iii. 215*. . ■ 

D‘’^'’p3 ii- 166* ; iii 512'\ 

*!]pb iv. 619 f. 

iv. 608; Ext. 665* n 
'••••• 666 “. 

njn Ext. 669*. 

HD C’D3 Ext. 669*. 


A\ 

'1 
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ns3 iv. 624^ 

iii. 879^ 

i. 314\ 

2\): iii. 46P. 
nip; i. 85^ 
nipj L 458'\ 
nm i. 579^ 

T T 

T]^5 i. 579^ 

ii. 56“. 

T T 

S'E’J iv. 100. 

* T 

3'ri3, nyn: E.vt. ses''. 
D'ynj iii. 519». 
pni iii. 96’’. 


nSD ii. 40’’. 

T : 

unb ii. 34”'. 

n^3D ii. esS” ; iii. 734\ 

T \ : 

159 iv. 96. 

f no i. 624‘'^ ; iii. 125^ 


nnb ii. 768*^ n. 


nno. nno 


'”’Hv. 802^ 
etc. J 

liD i. 467^ 

D^D i. 214^ 
ninb iv. 498\ 
n^’D (pot) ii. 40^. 

D'*n''D (thorns) iv, 752^ 
nSD i. 216^ ; iv. 717^ 
n!!3D i. 215^ 383^ 
tjbD iii. 239^ 474^n. 
i>D i. 255*>. 
rbo iv. 431 f. 

T V 

li^p iv.752>>. 

rho i. 216 ” ; ii. 56 . 

T 

nte i- 237”; iii. 451”. 
ni^p^p i. 265” ; ii, .32*. 
j6p iv. 289. 

Dsf>D ii. 37” ; iii. 130*. 

t; T 

nSb iii. 308*. 

D'SD iv. 610”. 
nauD Ext. 720”. ’ 


b'DO ii. 6”, 451*. 

PJD (ba.sin, cup) i. 256^ ; 
ii. 41^ 

f]D (threshold) iv. 23^ 
nmo hi. 96‘\ 
n»BD iv. 403%619f. 
bsD ii. 41*. 
nnna nso m. 276*. 

nab iii. 277; iv. 420. 
DUID iv. 752”. 

“ T T 

OnD i. 793^; iii. 589; iv. 
23^ n., 191‘\ 

D''3nD iii. 137^ 845. 
nsno iv. 752’’. 


naj;, nnny hi. 377 . 

nay iv. 46i”. 
nnN 33‘y m. ssi*. 

^ . Uii. 577”. 

wnay ) 
isay i. 579*. 

nay iii. 895”. 
n’na? m. 895”. 
may u. 765”. 

TT 

nay i. 287“; ii. 325 ft:, 
■=■ 506f. 

nay i. 236”, 479”. 
aiy, any Hi. 46i”. 
nby ii. 318”. 

biy, rhys i. 340” ; ii. 35” ; iii. 
■•■■■ ’ = 638. 

nSlg i. 50, 357* ; iv. 498*. 

ay (prey) iv. 66”. 

mn a1>n-a3? H. 86i f. . 

ay, a^y iv. 932. 

rfay, may iu. 67*; iv. 725. 

lay i. 216*, 643. 

D'K'ay i. 316”; ii. 27 f.; iii. 
■ 95*. 

liy iv. 529. 

tliy ii. 63”. 

jy, D’'iy ii. 35M95*. 

Wy i. 207 f., 691” I Ext. 
■■ '■= 721”. 

mny i. sso”. 


ii. 63^ 
i. 700^ 

(Aram. = ‘ watcher ’] 
iv. 897^ 

i. 144% 1911, 218^ 
b'V iv. 958^ 

vhv i. 162^iv. 334, 337; 
"" Ext. 122\ 

i. 162^ ; hi. 674\ 

rfhbv ii. 32% ISPn. 

nthv h. 454 ; hi. 215^ ; 
iv. 8701 

(in title of Ps 46) 
iv. 152% 

nv, h. 149. 

Dy i. 459 b • hi. 743 ^, 
8261 

iii. 879% 

DiDi; i. 85% note f. 

T 

ppy iv. 846. 

Dpj; ii. 32^. 

noy (testify) iv. 933% 

nsy i. 200% 

iv. 20% 

T t 

191 

• T 

D'py ii. 33 f. 

Ijbj! i. 699” ; ii. 384. 
D’^JSy iii. 325*. 

• T t: 

easy ii. 451”. 
nsy i. 508* ; iv. 47”. 
a>ltyi a>ivy Ext. 663*, note t. 
apr'sy (Gn 6'^) i. 214”. 
nasy 1 467”; iv. 559”. 
spy ii. 526”. 
a^py i. 458*. 
sapy iv. 419”. 
bay i. 579*; iu. 895”. 
"paj? i. 135*. 
bay Hi. 890*. 

T 

bay iii. 399. 

nsay i. i30f.; m. 893” 
: iv. 918*. 

naay iii. 895”. 
liaay m. 896”. 
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92T 


rtW iv. 213\ 

i. 262‘'. 

CT i. 144% 191 f. 

•I'B’J? iv. 19*“. 

• T . 

nw ii. 34% 
rfmc’l? i. 166 f. 

T : " 

ninriOT^ 

• • ■ U. 167^170^note'^^ 

D!? 1 P J 

i. i67f., i95‘\ 

nW (sacrificial term) iii. 
" 588^. 

n^nj; a. 35^ i95^ 

(’)n;5’ny i. igs^n. 

i>12a i. ID ; ii. 38^ 

Via iv. 39^ 

- T 

via iii. 583% 
ms iv. 200, 211. 

T T 

TI^lB i. 814*’ ; ii. 182 ; iii. 
639% 

i. 316^^ ; ii. 28^ 

rri’lB (winepress) ii. 33^ 

i. 86 ; iii. 153 ; iv. 
174 f, 

ns ii. 177^ 

nnss i. 595*^ ; ii. 253'". 

nina (priestly title) iv. 
■ 96^ 

Dna i. 45P. 

T V 

nns iii- 885^ 
mjOB iv. 6191, 797. 
ty'tSS ii- 291^ 

(Aram.) ii. 425^ 
r[B ii. 4P. 

l^a iii. 738“; iv. 287% 
iv. 466. 
iv. 613*’. 

T : 

D'S'^B ii. 806”. 
tjSsi i. 611% 

MB iii. 659. 

D'lB i. 825% 
nm’ 'IB Ext. 639” ff. 


D'l’lB iv. 314% 

nspB{n) iii. 883 f. 

np| iii. 688 ; Ext. 622% 

D'S'pB ii. 451” ; Ext. 373% 

^DB ii. 451” ; Ext. 641% 

. D'l^pB iii. 67% 

npB ui. 736% 
niVi?a ii. 28”, 2S0“. 

D'VjlB iii. 8”. 

"la ii. 35^ 

IBI S ii. 594®* n.; iii. 673. 

‘IBS iii. 456‘\ 

(Pers. loan-word) ii. 
54^ ; iii. 6291, 
668 1 ; iv. miK 

ii. 40^ 

T 

n^r\B iii. 682^ 

*T : ” 

riBha i. 216'^; iv. 662^ 

‘‘‘ ' 847^ 

, ! li. 288^ 

J 

ma i. 794^; Ext. 677^ n. 

D''Dinna (Pers. loan-word) iv. 
lOlK 

V^B iv. 529. 

nnm m. 125 ^ 

•’na iv. 527'^. 
h'^y^nB iv. 617*". 

^'na iii. 15. 
jns iv. 459% 

tKV ii. 35% 

as (Nu 7% Is 66“) iii. 
' 127” n. 

KBS, nisas m. 138 ; Ext. 636“ f. 
d'DtS/n NaS ii. 429 f. 

^ " T - T : 

ii. 36^ 115 1 
i. 458\ 

pBV (and derivatives) i. 
68; ii. 826^"; iv. 
2721; Ext. 683«n. 

BhVi.458». 

■T . 

epS ii. 38% 

nW iii. 881“ ; iv. 289f. 


ns L 458% 

pns (pn'f) iii. 63”, 894% 

njs iv. 918% 

iv. 809 f.; Ext. 
265” n. 

D'S'S i. 627 ; ii. 68”. 

I'S i. 80% 
nSs iv. 973% 
nn^v ii. 41% 
nips ii. 451% 

^S^'s* iii. 130% 

- T : 

D'^S^S iii. 462”. 
nps iv. 958% 
p^QS ii. 32”. 
npS i. 314% 
n3S i. 330” ; iv. 498% 
ni-lS ii. 33% 268% 

D'3S iv. 753% 
ei'JS iii. 398”. 
nsSJS ii. 41% 
lias ii. 37“ ; iv. 609. 
nnas u. 4i% 
a'BS ii. 35” ; iv. 195% 
njya njBS iv. 963% 
yss iv. 459% 
nSSBS iv. 923% 

r y 

D*'")a>‘ ii. 37*" ; iv. 609. 
jnav iii. 477^ 
i. 231^ 1 
iv. 800^. 

iii. 95. 

Sins iv. 213% 

3p i. 219“; ii. 40% 
tyinij iv. 352“. 
nnnp iii. 323% 
nnij i. 457% 

]in*jp ii. 837% 

{jhp ii. 394 ff.; Ext. 681” 

, ; .note. ■ ■ 

tsnp n^p iv. 559“; Ext. 662”, 
’ "I 682” n. 
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^np i. 174f., 466f. 

T 't 

n^np i. 637. 

Ij? or Ip iii. 123 f. 

nip (1 K 10 =“) i. 188“ 
note. 

npbp ii. 467. 
nj'p iii. 20 f. ; iv. 5. 
li'P'P ii. 28 f., 250“, 745“. 
cnn I'p 1 
n'^pn 'p 

nn^p ii. 40“. 

•’^ij ii. 27*’. 
n^J^ip i. 535“. 
a'JlSp ii. 299“ ; iv. 657“. 
bisp iii. 520“. 
nop iii. 308“. 

Kip i. 712*’; Ext. 685\ 
nS5P Ext. 685“ 

t : • 

nip iv. 803“. 
nip i. 314“ ; iv. 212“. 
Dpp iv. 598, 601“ 
j;pj»p iii. 244“. 
nisp i. 304“. 
lisp iii. 037“. 
nvp ii. 2S“. 
pSp iv. 101“. 

lapp i. 216“, 479*;. iii. 
587. 

npp i. 531". 
nmp i. 234“. 
yaps nnp m. z\ 
nao nnp iii. 3f. 


nao nnp iii. 4.^, 


tpp iii. 462. 

O'ppp iv. 659*. 672“. 
D'ynp iv. 193. 
cnpiv. 659 f. 

E^p iv. 025*. 
D'S^p ii. 28“ 
lEip iv. 808“ 
nrp iv. 196. 


nie>p i. 533“. 
no’bp ii. 836“ ; iii. 420*. 


nsi Ext. 675“ 

T T 

nsn i. 216“ ; iv. 108, 
598"; Ext. 651“, 
672“. 

Ditl i. 177“, 214“; ii. 36“ ; 
■■ * iv. 835 f. 

tjiSi (K’D) ii. 104“ ; iv. 13 f. 


lion-tj'sn 


ii. 10 f.; iv. SO®- 




nn, innni iv. lOP, l9l^ 
31 i. 377^ 


iii. 240\ 

I 504^; iv. 194 f.; 
Ext. 670‘\ 

ii. 402 If.; iv. 6111; 
Ext. 665^ n., 666^ 


iin, jrh iv. 102 ^ 


iii. 345^ ; iv. 717^. 


ii; 469»\ 


iv. o09^ 




iv. 802^ 


iv. 610^ 


iii. 635^ 


iv. 529**. 


Hi. 455 f . 


iii. 321^ 

ii. 1661; iv. 226**. 
n^-1 iv.9191 

T T 

D'Sp ii. 267“. 

navi i. 451“. 

npn i. 126“ 464“; iii. 
747*. 

JJ'pn i. 502“. 

D''p''pn i. 318“. 
nppl i. 458“, 699“ 
r'l iv. 19. 

J?Bh iv. 529“. 

D'ya'I Ext. 726“. 

FlV’P i. 451“. 

Dnn ii. 35*, 825“ 


9im i. 3, 20, 740; Ext, 

= 668“, 725*. 

i. 579*. 

D''23SJ' i. 342*. 

T : 

iap' iv. 819 f. 
yia’i iv. 765“. 
nj}13EJ> iii. 575“. 

T : 

iv. 

i. 560'*' ; iv. 291, 
4161, 8 W. 

iii. 93**. 

iv. 497^. 

me*, imen 

' . -iv. 3l7ff. 

\)m^ j 

iv. 1541 
iv. 180^ 

T** 

1. 96“, 173“, 591 ft'.; 
Ext. 288. 

onb’ iii. 624f.;iv. 619f. 

aw iii. 112“ ; iv. 846“ ; 
Ext. 681“- 

aaiP i. 478“ 

niC' ii. 29. 

bici' ii. 84*, 526“ 

■ialEJ> iii. 462; iv. 816 f. 

p^EJ' iii. 93“. 

pity iv. 624*. 
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'IIB' ii. 35'>; iii. 638\ 
nnty ii. 173». 

“lin^ i. 45D. 

J'n^ iii. 96>', 329*>. 
nsn^ iii. 323’’. 
nn^ iii. 885“. 
n!3tJ> iv. 507“. 

T * 

IDB', anw ii. 806»n.; iii. 589. 

nin'^ iii. 550 f.; iv. 498’>. 

nii>5Jen n'tr iv. 153 f. ; E.xt. 

■ 168“. 

iv. 589% 656*. 

n3'3B' iv. 487 ft'. 

■13B' ii. 33% 

T •• 

Di!?^' iii. 321% 732 f. 

iv. 669% 

■':nW iii. 432''. 

• T : 

iv. 184% 498‘\ 

(?= ‘officer’) iv. 102^ 

(? = ‘trigons’) iii. 

‘ *■' 463 ^ 

bb^ iv. 66% 

T T 

D'D^^ iv. 333% 338 ; Ext. 
^ ■ 661“ n., 722% 

iii. 478 f. 

nin'' OB' Ext. 640'* f. 

iv. 381% 

n'J'DB' (in title of Ps 6. 12) 
■ ■ ' iv. 154% 

n'D^ i. 38“ ; iv. 621% 

tim(pmg) i. 12% 

iv. 517''. 

IDE' (techn. term for 
' ’ Lev. service) iv. 
84 f. 

a'lDEl ii. 33“ ; iii. 93% 

* T ; 

eId^ iv. 627. 

Mgf iv. 377". 
nJE’ iv. 764% 

' t T 

i. 224>> ; iv. 503 f. 
T3D»^' iii. 125% 
niSE' ii. 36% 

t ■■ 

nnSE' iii. 215“ ; iv. 466“. 

il 800^ 808% 

EXTRA VOU— 59 


iv. 459 f. 
iii. 893 f. 
np.E' ii. 29% 

f'lpE' i. 12% 596"; Ext. 
681% 

‘'i^E' i. 219" ; iii. 418 ft) 
El'l'pin b\}& iii. 422% 

D''Di:5E' ii. 30 f. 
i. 11% 

■'i??', "'5?' ii‘- 112". 

(Aram, for Das') iv. 


i. 319% 
i. 518. 

nn^' iii. 376 f. 
eI^ iii. 125“ ; iv. 656% 
"IS3W iv. 493f. 

iv- 492 f.; Ext. 161% 
lE'E' i. 458% 


iii. 90“. 
ns<^ iii. 96% 

Titb ii. 306. 

ii. 35" ; iii. 19“. 
pn^ (pnv) iii. 63", 894". 

D'>3inE' i. 519“ ; iii. 210% 
JD-^ iv. 407", 968% 

'13E’ (I'?!') iv. 461. 

ii. 36". 

na'D^ iii. 240“. 
n^'DE' i. 625% 

T : • 

NpE' ii. 308". 

1'J?^ ii. 35", 195% 

D'T'JlE' i. 207", 591"; Ext. 
■ ■ = 288, 617" f. 

nD57 i. 237". 


pE> iv. 327% 

i. 352“ ; iv. 100". 

D'naian ii. 768“ n.; iv. 23" n. 
nnWD ip Ext. 375% 

I'lij' iii. 789“. 
mE' (sabst.) iii. 17". 


rriE' (verb) ii. 530“ n. 

an'^ (ofangels)Ext.714% 

iv. 458f.,460% 

a'Q-lE' iv.458f.;Ext.617"f., 
643" f. 

pab i. 458% 

p'lE' ii. 31" ; iv. 868% 


iKPl ii. 36" ; iii. 638“. 

niKPl ii. 30". 

llElSn i. 313. 

nan i. 148", 256“. 

ijan i. 215“, 633"; iv. 
937% 

Jan iv. 623". 

n'lan ii. 6" ; m. 696. 

'inh OT31 wh i. 502“ ; iv. 918“ ; 

Ext. 568“ n. 

Dinn i. 20, 220", 503; 
= Ext. 568% 670", 
671% 

n^nn iv. 34, 145". 

T • : 

in ii. 49'^’ ; iii. 244‘\ 

T 

min iv. 35. 

T 

nh^in ii. 142". 

yisin i. 457, 527": iv. 
’ 416". 

naain i. ii"; Ext. 68i". 

min i. 287"; iii. 64 ft"., 
’ 596“ n. ; iv. 690 ; 

Ext. 688“ f. 

D'’'"lin ii. 655". 

afin ii. 49f. 

Donn iii. 550. 

T : “ 

E’nn i. 231% 

E'iT’H ii. 33% 

Ei^n ii. 35", 195". 

B'’>3n iii. 733". 
n^an i. 457“ ; Ext. 170". 
n''3ari iii. 696". 
ii. 298 f. 
iv. 183% 

D,^n ii. 73% 

I^D^n Ext. 67f. 

Din iv. 527% 
n:\m ii. 451% 
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D'Sn iv.838f.;Ext.662'>f. 


Pin iii 462» ; iv. 672'>. 


nnOR Ext. 369*>. 


man u. 30“. 


nsypl iii. 5S»‘ ; iv. 338“. 


nnsn ii. 73“ ; iii. 637“. 


nW i. 620 f.; iv. 427. 


i)Bn, n^BFl ii. 43>>. 

n|)SPI iv. 39% 145^ 
r^SR iii. 869fiF. 


I'JR i. 620 f.; iv. 427“. 
ni>SJR iv. 288“ 


nSR iv. 798 f. 


ii. 36”. 


nj!R iv. 202”. 


n’aiR i. 579“ 


B. Greek. 


fij3pa, iii. 215^ 

&liva-cros, i. 20\ 

ayaWidia^ ii. 790\ 
dydraL, iii. 157. 

dydirr} (-§!'), i. 330’% 373’^ ; iii. 

153^11., 154% 
dyyeXoSj iii. 351 f. 
ayiaff jui6s, iv. 391 f. 
dyios (and derivatives), ii. 399 tt ; 
iv. 352% 

dyKvpa, Ext. 366^’. 
dyv6i, dyvsla, dyvortjtf ii. 399^^; iv. 
175 f. 

dyopd, iii. 262. 
dyopdtoj (i^ayopdi^oj), iv. 211. 
dyopacrr-fj^, iv. 176% 
ii. 274% 343 f. 
ddida^ iv. 532% 
atpecriSy ii. 351% 
aireiPf aireiadai, iv. 42'^ 
o.i{hvLo%, iv. 98^. 

dKadapcrlaf dKddapTos^ ii. GP; iv. 
825»^ n. 

dKada, iv. 528% 
dKpaT-fis, ii. 468% 
aKpldes, ii. 28% 

dXa^dpx^s, dpajSipx»?S5 Ext. 106. 

ciXd^aarpoPf ii. 41% 

dXtjdifls, dXriOeiai d\7}0Lv8s^ iv. 818 ff. 

dWyjyoplat i. 64% 

dXkoytsP'^s, ii. 49% 

dWoTpLeir la KOTOS, iii. 783 f. 

dXk6rpios, ii. 49% 

dXX6<pvXoSj ii, 49% 

dXttJTTT?!, ii. 64% 

dpapadveLP (and cognates), iii. 586 j 
iv. 532*. 

dvdyK7}tMxt. 143% 148% 
d>'d7o/Aat, iii. 63% 
dpddepca, . i“ 534 f» ■ ' ■ 
dvdd'piia, iii. 588% 
dvad'pjmra, ii. 173% 
dvdaraais, iv, 231. 
dvaipipu), iii. 589% 
dviip, iii. 225% 

Mpa^, dpdpaKtdf i. 451. 


dvOpiaToSf iii. 225% 
dFo/xta, iv. 532% 
dvoxhi ii* 47. 
dvravaTXrjpoj, ii. 7% 
dvTi, iii. 316% 318% 
dpTlXr)/M^L$, ii. 347% 
dpro<pdcLXfJi.€'iv„ Ext, 367^. 
dTTdpxofJMi (in LXX), iii. 588% 
d'irX6T't}S, iv. 527*^. 
aTToios (Philonie term), Ext. 203*. 
dTOKordaraa IS, iv. 230*^. 
dTbKpv<pos, i. 112% 
diroXduv, ii. 57* ; iii. 274% 
*KTvoXXdo3P, i. 125% 172% 
ardaroXos, i. 126% 
dirordaaofjLaL, iii. 89% 
dirwXota, iii, 744. 
dpd, iirapd, Kardpa, Ext. 127% 
*ApfjLay€d{d)diP, ii. 304 f. 
dppa^ihp, i. 633% 
dprdfiwv. Ext. 366% 399% 
dpxal, i. 616% 
dpx^ybs, iv. 102% 
dpxt-^pe'is, iv. 96, 98% 
dpxi-avvdyojyos, Ext. lOP. 
dpxirpUXLPOs, ii. 253% 
dpxovres, iii. 838'^ ; Ext. 99^, 
100. 

dcd^ua, iv. 532% 
dciXyoLO., iii. 46*. 
dadiveia, iii. 323*. 
daKds, ii. 34% 

[kapLobaXos, i. 125’’’, 172’’. 
daird^oadai, ii. 263’’ ,* iii. 89% 
daadpLov, iii. 428* n., 429*. 
daTpaiTT}, darpawreLP, iii. 120% 
adXi, ii. 25% 287% 
dtpaipdo} (in LXX), iii. 588% 
d^oat.s, ii. 56% 
iii, 274% 

d^opf^w (in LXX), iii, 588% 


nD^lliq 0 ii. IP ; iii, 588* ; iv, 
. * I 338*; Ext. 704’’. 

llWJn J 717 a. % 722a. 


H'ln iv. 718% 


D^'S'in ii. 45P; iv. 598, 
718 ; Ext. 642% 


(precious stone) iv, 
* 6191, 683% 


i. 699% 


i. 533 * n. 


pdpos, i. 331% 

l^aaLXeia roO Beov (or twp odpapOip), 
ii. 619. 

^aaLX^K6s, iii. 558% 

^8iXvy}ia ttjs €pr}p.d3aG(as, i. 106*. 
BeeX^e^odX, iv. 409” n. 

^eXiaX, jSeXtap, i. 269% 
ii. 821% 

^i^Xos, ^l^XLop, jStjSXta, i. 286% 
j8i/3Xos yheaem, iii. 297 f. 

^ios, iii. 114% 116% 128% 
^Xaa<p7]fjLia, i. 305% 

^o'^deiai, Ext. 367% 

^6dvpos, iii. 885% 

/3odX77/4a, iv. 920% 

^pi<pos, i. 212% 

^(afxds, i, 75% 


ya^o<pdXa^ {‘duov), iv. 96”, 809”. 

7dXa, ii. 36% 

r^ej/j/a, ii. 119, 3441 

yeped, ii. 142”, 

yepiaia, i. 301% 

yheaLs, ii. 142. 

yevvdu), iL 121 % 

yi{p)p7}p,a, ii. 142% 

yepovala, Ext. 99% 

yepovat.dpxvh y^povaidpx^Vy Ext. 

101 % 

7 ^, iv. 938% 
yXwaadKopiop, i, 380% 
yX(aaaoXaXia, ii. 407% 
yv6<pos, i. 457 % 
yp(hais, iii. 10*. 
ydrjres, iv. 776% 

( 77 ) ypa<p'f}, al ypa(pal, y^ypawTai^ 
Xd7€t, i 286”; iii. 6081, 810” ; 
iv. 423% ; 

7 papcpcaT€i;s, iv. 420 f . , 800 1 


patop, i. 314% 
patrdKm, i. 75”. 

pdTtreip, ^avri^eip, ^dTriap^a, /Jair- 

TLapXiS, 1 238. 


8aLp.6vLa, i. 173*, 5931. 

5ai>wi/, Ext. 140% 
Semdatjwoyta, Ext. 142% 

dio/nai, iv. 42% 
AevTGpopdp^LOP, i. 596% 

87}pdpL0P, iii. 427 1 
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5td, iii. 790. 
dLdd7)fji.a, i. 530^, 604*^. 

Siad'/lKT}, i. 286^ 514^ ; iv. 720. 
diaKOveLv, dtdKovo^, diaKovia, 5ia- 
k6vi(T(Tcl, i. 574 f. ; iii. 3(1 i f. j iv» 
771^ 936^ 

SiaXoyi^ojiaL, L 611^ 

5La<nropdy iii. 782 f. 

Sr/Xwo-tros, iv. 528*^. 

5c5da-Ka\os, L 609^; iii. 294»; iv. 

69 P. 

diSpaxP'Ov, iii. 428^ 

OLKaioSi dLKaLocr^’pTjj iv. 281**. 

OLKaLocr^v'iij deov, ii. 211* ; iv. 283. 
diKaLovp, ii. 826**. 
dLKaiwfia^ iii. 631. 
dLXoyos, iv. 528^ 

OLOTver'^s, Ext. 110^ 112*. 

AidcTKovpoL, i. 608 f. 

di^vxo^i iv. 528*. 
dopLa, ii. 173*. 

86^a, ii. 186f. 

BouXt], iii. 215**. 

SouXo?, iii. 377** ; iv. 461**, 469*. 

8ijpapns, i. 616**. 

dtipafiLs (distinguished from 
ov(rla)y iv. 29** n. 
dujpop, ii. 173* ; iii. 587**, 588**. 

iyKpdreia (and cognates), iv, 558**, 
695*. 

i$€\odp7}ffK€la, iv. 923*. 
idpdpxv^i i- 793* ; Ext. 99. 

Idi/os, ii. 149*; Ext. 100*. 

€i\LKpLP^s, -ela, iv. 176*. 
eifiapix^pv, Ext. 143*, 148*, 293**. 
eh, ii. 457. 

iKK\7}a-ia, i. 426% 431*, 467* ; ii. 
141**. 

iKXiyofJLaL, iKKeicrds, iK\oy^, i. 678* ; 
iv. 48*. 

iKTreipd^oj, iv. 716**. 

^Koracrts, iv. 807*. 
iXeetv, i. 462**. 
i\er}}jLOcnLfV7}, i. 67 f. 
iXeos (and cognates), iii. 345 f. 
'BXXrjpes, "mXijPLCTal, ii. 260**. 

ii. 457. 

Ivoxos, ii. 268*. 

ivTvyx^veiPi iTepevrvnfxdveLV^ iv. 
42**, 45*. 

i^acTTpdTrretv, ii. 182**. 
i^ovcrla, i. 616**. 
eopT'f}, ii. 141**. 
eTayyiXX€(r0cLi) iv. 105*. 
iTapdyw, iii. 63**. 
iTrapxos, ii. 253*. 

ItttjXus, iTrrjKdTTis, iv. 133. 
eTrlypujCLS, iii. 10*, 79*. 
eTTieiic^s, ii. 150* ; iii. 413**. 

^zri^eo-ts 84 f. 

erndviMetP, iv. 920*. 
emovffios, iii. 143**, 734* ; Ext. 36**- 
iirLcrKOTroi, u 301** ; iii- 727* ; iv 
771**. 


i7ri(Trp4(p€Lp, iicicrrpoi^'ri, i. 478* ; iv. 
225 f. 

iirlTpoTTos, ii. 253* .; iv, 615**. 

'ipavoi, Ext. 102*. 
ip’rjfiia, ^pyjfios, iv. 918. 

^pt0os, ii. 35**. 
epp.7)vevT^s, iii. 247*** 

^ppwo-o, Ext. 356*. 
icroirrpop, ii. 181*. . 
eixxyy^i^oi, iv. 45**. 
eiayy^Xiov, ii. 233 f. 
evayyeXicrrrjs, i. 795 f. 
eidatpLWP, ii. 300**. 
etidh, iii. 41**. 
eMrr)s, iv. 528*. 
e^XdjSeta, ii. 222**. 
eiiXoyTjrds, Ext. 14** &• 
evpodxos, iii. 836* n. 
eijpaKdXcfjp, i. 794**. 
e^cr^jSeta, eiae^ijs, i. 330* ; ii. 221 f. 
Ext. 142*. 

evxoi-pt-(Trelv, 4a, i. 429*. 

iv. 42**. 

€i5x^, Ext. 127**. 

'E<pi<na ypdfipuira, iii. 211**. 
iX’^hpa, iv. 460*. 


l-^^Xos, i. 7121 
^L^dvia, iv. 678*. 

^6<pos, i. 457*. 

iii. 114**, 115, 117*. 

^<pop, iii. 128 1 

ir/efid}v, ii. 253* ; iv. 104*. 
*Hp(yStavof, iii. 362*. 

Bdvaros, iii. 1141, 116**, 117** 
deaTpi^ecdaL, ii. 116*. 
detoTTjs, BeoTTjs, ii. 221* 
e€kq}J.a, iv. 920*. 
defidXLOi, ii. 61**. 

6eo<x4^eLa, ii. 221 f. 
drjptop, iii. 128**. 
eiatrot, Ext. 102*, 152^ 
dp^vos, iii. 662 f. 
dpQPOL, i. 616**. 

6vfi6s, ii. 73** ; iv. 13**# 

Bvcrla, iv. 330**, 338. 

6v(na(rr'fipi.ov, i. 75*. 

$ihpa^, i. 319*. 


KoXica, kX^O-LS, KX7]T6St iv. 57**. 
KoX{nTTco, ii. 56**. 

KaXibSia, Ext. 366**. 

KapoPLKos, i. 288**. 

Kapibp, i. 350*. 

KaTnyXeiJw, ii. 436**. 

KapUa, Ext. 20’* n. 

Kacrcrirepos, iii. 375**. 
KaTa^oX'^, ii. 61**. 

KarayeXd(a, iii. 63**. 
KaraXXay'f), iv'. 2041 
KardXvfjLa, ii. 474** ; iii. 674*. 
Kardpa, i. 535*. 

KaroLKla, Ext. 100*, 102*. 

KaTOTTTpl^ti), ii. 181*. 

KavxdofjLai, ii. 790**. 

KepoLai, Ext. 366**. 

Kepdrta, ii. 28*. 
icepea, iv. 782*. 

KeppiaTLcrr'^i, iii. 432**. 
Ke<pdXata, i. 288*. 

Krjpcros, iv. 813. 

Krip-u(T(T(X}, Ki)pvyixay iv. 45**. 
Ki^cpds {llirpos), iii. 756. 
KL^ojrds, i. 380*. 

Kiddpa, iii. 458 ff. 

KtpTLipa, iii. 458 ft*. 

KXddos, i. 314**. 

KXdais ToO dprov, i. 428**. 
/fXTj/xa, i. 314**. 

KX7]popoiJiiu, 4a, ii. 341*. 
KodpdPTTj^i iii. 428 f. 
kolp6s, i. 459** ; iv. 825** n. 
Kocpupla^ ’sIp, i. 460 ft. 
KoXXoj^pLop, i. 814**. 
KoXXu/StcrTi^s, iii* 432^ 
KoXo^oddKTvXos, iii. 247. 
KopdffLQP, iii. 215**. 

Kbaixo^, iv. 938 ft. 

KbapLos aia&rjrbs, Ext. 204*. 
KbcTfj^os porjrbs, Ext. 204^. 
K6(pLPos, i. 256^ 

Kpdatreba, ii. OO®". 
KpdaraXXos, i. 531**. 

Kvpla, iii. 17**. 

KvptaKj} i}pL^pa, iii. 138 1 
Kvp^alcbp deiTTPOP, iii. 144. 
Kdpios, ii. 206**. 

KvpibrTjS, 616 1 

K(i3PO37r€l0P, 1. 350**, 535**# 
Kdrwrt, Ext. 366**. 


lepei}%, iv. 97 1 
lepddovXoi, ii. 156**# 
lepdavXoL, i. 441. 

IXaffpibs, iii. 320^ 

iXaifpLOS, IXdaKOfiac {i^iXdaKOfiat), iv. 
128. 

ZXa(miptoj', iii. 318**. 

TouSatos, ii. 507^ 

’IcTKaptcirijs, il 796**’. 

Ixdbs (allegory of Christ), i 64**. 

Kadapos, iv. 1751 
Kade^rjSf iii. 630*. 

Ka^oXads, i. 360 ft. 


Xa/J^Trds, iii. 44*. 

Xa6s, ii. 149* ; Ext. 100*. 

Xarpebup, iii. 377*. 

Xeynhv, iii. 94^. 

XetroupreZ'?', -6s, iii. 376 1 
XeTT^i', iii. 428**. 

X6u/c6s, i. 458*. 

X 570 S, iii. 13211; iv. nr ; Ext. 

202% 20511, 282 ft. 

JXovtcds, iii. lOD. 

XdTpop, -ovptctt, iii. 316** ; iv. 2(Xlj 

.211.:,'' 
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M70S, iii. 2031, 206 f.; Ext. 153^ 
fiaBrjT'^s, i. 609^ 

(xaKdpLas, ii. 300 ; Ext. 14^. 
Ma/f/ca/3atos, iii. 182®'. 
fiaKp^dufio's (and cognates), ii. 47 ; 
iii. 136. 

/4aXa/cta, iii. 323®, 
fm,{fJL)/ii(t}v3.t, iii. 224. 
jjdvTLii iv. 127^ 

Mapla, Mapcdfif iii. 278^ n. 
pdprvs, iii. 278®. 
jadxaipa, iv. 634®. 
piXasy i. 457®. 

peffirriSf -eiJw, iii. SIP. 
peravoeiv, -dvoiay iv. 225 f. 
p-eracrx^y/xari^w, ii. 7®. 
piTOLKos, ii. 166® ; iv. 133®. 
pj} yhoLTOf ii. 47 f. 
pov'/i^ iii. 238^ 
pv66\6yoSf i. 825®. 
pddoij i. 825®. 

pvffTTipLovj iii. 465 f. ; iv. 321 f. 
pd)\<a\l/, iii. 244^. 
pa)p4y ii. 44® ; iv. 192®. 

Na^ap‘??j'6s, Na^capatosy iii. 496**. 
vaol, Ext. 121**. 

pdpdos TtcTTiK'/j, iii. 593** ; iv. 611, 
Naw), iii, 573**. 
pG6(pvro^f iii. 560**. 

v'nmoSi i. 21 2^ 

*'770dXaios, iv. 558®. 
k4^w, iv. 558®. 

"^ncdKaos ( ?=Dy*?a), iii. 547. 
vopiKds, iii. 83** ; iv. 420 f. 
popoSiddffKaXos, iv. 420 f. 
vopodirr^s, -deda, -Oereiy, iii. 83**. 
p6pos, iii. 73% 77 ff. 
vdo-oSf iii. 323®. 

poOs, iii. 374 ® ; iv. 303®, 612**; Ext. 
201% 282ff. 

^^pos, ii. 49% 156®. 
ii. 41®. 

^/coy, i. 331% 

6$6p% iii. 125% 
olKodeffirdTTjs, ii. 231% 

olKOp6poSf ii. 253** ; iv. 615% 
plKovpiPT), iv. 938**, 
oUrippm (and cognates), iii, 345 f. 
oXpmi ii. 34, 
opolwpa, iii. 696% 

6pv^, iii. 624% 

6p(pap6Sf iii. 634% 

Ulos, ii. 399** ; iv, 352% 

0i/pap6Sf ii, 320®, 

6(p$lXit}paj iv. 632% 
d^fiX-ii^ara, Ext. 37** II, 

vatday(ay6s, iii. 72** ; iv. 419®. 
watdela, -eiJetv, iii. 574®. 
vaidLffict], iii. 215*’. 
trais (maid), iii. 215% 
vcus 0€od, iv. 674®, 


TraXtvyepecrla, iv. 214**, 230**. 
irapdoxeiop, ii. 474® ; Ext. 375®. 
TraP'pyvpLSj i. 467** ; ii. 141% 
TTapd^aaLs, iv. 532®. 

TTttpajSoX'j), iii. 662 f. 
irapcLKOLKeip, -dicXrjcnSf i. 458** n, ; iii. 
665 f. 

TrapdKX-rjTos, iii- 665 if. 

TrapdXvcris, iii. 657**. 

TrapdTrrapa, iii. 586 ; iv. 532®. 
irapd<X7]popf Ext. 367% 

TrapacTKei/'j), iv. 766®. 
irdpecTLs, ii. 56®. 

Trapdhos, iii. 215** ; iv. 871®. 
TrdpoLKos, ii. 49 f., 156® ; iv. 133®. 
Trapotpia, iii. 662**. 

TTOLpova-icL, iii. 674 If. 

TrappTjdaf i. 309** ; iv. 45®. 

Treipd^cOi iv. 716% 

TreipcLcfpbs, iv. 716** ; Ext. 38®. 
irepi, iii. 318% 

TrepL^oXaiop^ iii, 240®. 

TrepLobcnos, iii. 734 ; Ext. 37®. 

Trirpa, iv. 290**. 

Ilerpos (K9?0as), iii. 756. 

TTTjddXia, Ext. 366®. 
ttIpcl^, i. 256** ; ii. 41®. 

Tviacra, iii. 886®. 
mcrredeip, irliTTis, i. 828 ff. 
7rX7}po<poplaf i. 175 f. 
irXifjpcopai iv. 1 f , 

TTpevpa, ii. 404 if. ; iii. 374** ; iv. 

303®, 608**, 612. 

Tpevpa and ^vx^i iv. 166 if. 
TTpevpariKos, ii. 410®. 
ttoikUXos, iii. 235**. 

TTotppi], ii. 25®. 

TToXiTdpxris, iv. 315% 

TToXirevpa, Ext. 100®. 

TroTifjpiop, i. 533® ; ii. 41*. 

TTpaas, Ext. 19® n. 

TrpatrdbpLOP, ii. 287® ; iv. 32**. 
irpaTpTTjs, ii. 150®. 

TTpea^vripLOp, iv. 64®. 

7rp€(T^&r€poSf i. 301** ; iv. 771** ; 

Ext. 101®. 

TTpoadXiop, iv. 21% 

TTpo^X^TOj, iv. 48®. 

TrpoyLyvd>(XK(a, iv. 48®. 

TTpbdpopoL, ii. 30**, 54®. 
wpoeroLpd^a, iv. 48®, 

TTpoolptop, iii. 662 f, 
irpoopl^oi), iv. 48®. 

Trpocrd^ParoPf -ra, iv. 64®, 766®, 
TTpoo-e^X^ffdaL, iv. 42% 
wpoffevx'hi iv. 636. 

Trpoa"^Xuros, iv, 132 fi*. 
irpoffKe^dXaiop, iii. 882®. 

TrpbcrKQppdf iii. 586. 

TTpocr/coTiJ, iii. 586. 

TTpocTKvpetP, iv. 943. 

7rpo(r<pip<a, iii. 587**, 589®. 

TTpoo-^opd, iii. 588% 

TTpordcrcTw, iv. 48®. 

T^orLdijpi, iv. 48®. 


Trpo4>'/jT7}Sf -edeip, -ela^ iv. 127**, 
Trpoxetp^^w, iv. 48®. 

TTpox^tpoTOpioj, iv, 48®. 
wpcaroKXLffLa, iv. 313% 

TTralca^ iii. 686. 

TrTepdyLOP, ii. 882% 

Trbop, iv. 509®, 

TbdojPf iv. 178% 

TliXibp, iv. 21% 

Trdpyosj iv. 800% 

Trvperbs, iii. 323% 

paj38o\)xoh 459®, 
pa/rd, ii. 44® ; iv. 191% 
paTl^Q), iii. 656% 
pyjpoL, iv. 937®. 
pT^Ttap, iii. 629% 
pop<l>aLa, iv. 634®. 

ad^^arop, -tL^€lv, iv. 322 f. 
a-d^^arop (week), iv. 766®, 
(Tap^dKTj, iii. 461®. 

Sap/Si?^ SajSavatA., iii. 188. 
(rapydpTjj i. 256% 

cdp^, aapKLKdSf (rdpKtPOSf ii. 14 ; iv, 
303®, 612®. 

(T€^6p€POL {(po^odpepoi) t6p 0e6p, iv. 
134% 

<reX7]VLd^opaLi iii. 173**, 327 f., 434®, 
creppds, ii. 399**. 
arjpeiopj iii. 384®, 513®. 

(jLKdpioij i. 174% 

a-LpaTTif ii. 38** ; iii. 463. 

(TKdpdaXoPf iii. 586 ; iv. 532 f, 
crKd<j>7)f Ext. 367% 
ffKeXoKOTrla, iii. 94*. 
ffKoirdSf iii. 244. 
crovddptop, i. 627® ; iii. 487% 
cro06s, iv. 421® n. 

(TTreipa. SejSacTT^, i. 204 ; ii. 825®. 
cnreKovXdTwpf i. 801** ; ii. 267% 
cnr^ppaj CTbpa, cnrbpos, iv. 429. 

crirepparaf ii. 27**. 

ffireppoXoyos, i. 212% 
aTrX(x.yxpi'C^<rBcLL, i. 462% 
crrarijp, iii. 428% 
ari^apos, i. 530% 
art^ds, i. 314**. 

<7T£7/xa, iii. 244f, 

CTfX^Gip, ii. 182% 

(TTOLxeioPj i. 682®. 

ffTpaTTjybs, i, 362** ; iii. 838% 
ffTparoTeddpx'riS) i. 352** ; ii. 824% 
i. 611% 

(FVKo<t>avTetPj Ext, 396® n. 
ffvp^odXiopf i. 508®, 

'Zvp€(jip^ 'EtlpoiP, iii, 756, 

cri;//,7ro(ridpX7?s, ii. 253% 

<rvp(p(aplai iii. 461 f. 

(xvpcLytayfi, i. 466 f.; iv. 636 ff.; Ext 
100 ® 

(Tvpidpiop, iv. 397 f. 
crvpeLdTjcrts, iv, 168% 

<rdp€(ns, iii. 374® ; iv. 612% 
Sdi^firyos, iv. 644**. 
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avvd'fjK'if), iv. 720. 

iTT^oxhi i. 799% 

0WS, ih. 44°. 

ff-^vTpo^os, iii. 228**. 

iwep^opf i. 162** ; iii. 674°. 

(pcadT'^pf iii. 44% 

<r<pvpls, i. 256°'. 

bir'qphai (judicial Levitical title), 

(p(a(f(p6potf i. 574% 

crx^cr^ara, i. 486 f., 493°’ ; ii. 351. 

iv. 97% 


ffXOLvla, Ext. 367“’. 

bTTjpirrjs, -eiv, iii. 378% 589**. 

Xct^peiv, ii. 263% 

o'xo^'hi iv. 812 f. 

bTnffxveLcrdcLL^ iv. 105% 

XaXiy^s, Ext. 366% 

<TioT7)pL(x, iii. 321^, 

OTTol'cup-ara, Ext. 367% 

XaXK^oF, ii. 41°. 

aih<pp(av (and cognates), iv. 558. 

VTTQKpLTyiSy 11. 441**. 

Xdpay/JLa, iii. 244% 


iiroTi^TrojcrLSi hi. 696**. 

Xctpa/cT'jJp, ii. 451% 

rdprapoSi ii. 344°' ; iii. 815^ n. 


XO'pit^G’Odh h. 57% 65% 

TiKvov, ii. 215 ff. 

<pav6s, iii. 43**. 

X^pij, ii. 254 ft 

riXews, iii. 746°. 

(pavTacnaoTKOTrOiv, ii. 65% 

XiXtdpx^Sj i* 352% 

t€\€i6loj ii. 334. 

<pdpcLy^, iv. 845 f. 

xXwpos, iii. 640**. 

r^Xos, i. 537^ 

^aptcraLOL, iii. 826**. 

XoXt 7, ii. 104**. 

r€K(bv7]$, iv. 172 ; Ext. 394**# 

<j>dTV7)j iii. 234% 

XpLiyriavdSf i. 384. 

ripaSi iii. 384'% 

^^77os, iii. 44% 

Xoopi-^eLv, iii. 274% 

rerpddioPj iv. 180°. 

(pLkade'Xcpia, i. 330° ; iii. 153** n. 


rb^oVj iv. 196. 

<pL\av6pot)Tria, iii. 153** n. 

ypaXfibsj ii. 441° ; iv. 145 f. 

rpdire^a, iv. 669^. 

(po^ovpLevoL [cre^bfxevoi) rbv debv^ iv. 

xpaXTifipLOPj iii. 458°, 460° ; iv. 

rpaTre^irT^s, iii. 432**. 

134% 

1451, 163% 

rpax-jjAt^w, iii. 625** n. 

^oLvlKTjj hi. 857°’ n. 

ipebdea-daL (and cognates), iii. 

riJTros, iii. 696**., 

i. 347**. 

112% 


^opos, iv. 813. 

hi. 114% 1161 ; iv. 608**, 

£;aXos, iJeXos, ii. 180 f. 

tpoprlov, i. 331% 

612. 

vioOecrta, i. 40 f. 

0p^ap3 iii. 885% 

pirxTb s-od vP€Vfjt.ay iv. 166 1 

ul6s, ii. 215 ft 

tpvXaKTifipLov, iii. 869% 

-pvxt-Kki ii. 410° ; hi. 490% 

(6) vlbs TOV dvdpthTOVt iv. 579 ff. 

0vXo5, Ext. 105% 


ii. 441\ 

(pdcLSf (pvcriKbSf iii. 489**, 495% 

ofpa, Ext. 475% 476% 


V. INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Agriculttiral Implements, etc. — 

1. Fan (Winnowing shovel) 

2. Fork 

3. Ox-goad .... 

4. Plough (Modern Syrian) . 

5. Sickle . . - 

6. Threshing-floor 

7. „ machine 

8. „ waggon . 

9. Yoke 

[See also ‘ Hoe,’ " Mattock ’]. 
Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 
„ Moabite . 

Altar of Burnt - ofiering (in the 

Tabernacle) 

Altar of Burnt-offering (in Ezekiel’s 
Temple) , , . 

Amulets— 

1, * Shield of David ’ or ‘ Solomon’s 

Seal’ . . . • • 

2, Extract from birth-amulet . 

3, Breast-amulet . . . 

4, Eye-amulet 

5, 0. Cactus, and black or red 

hand-amulets . . 

7, 8. Amulets for nose and ears . 


Anklets ••••#• 
Axes — 

1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) . 

2. Copper ( „ „ ) . 

Assyrian king with Sceptre (Dog- 

River Inscriptions) • • 


1. Purse [zerdr) . • • 


i. 232°. 

2. Girdle-purse . 


»> 

Balance beam .... 


i. 234% 

Battering-ram .... 


i. 258% 

Bells (Egyptian) 


L 269°. 

Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B.C.) . 


Ext. 362, 

Bowls (buried) with Lamp 


iv. 26% 

Brazen Pillar .... 


iii. 880% 

Brick Stamp (Egyptian) 


i 326% 

Carob tree . . . * 


ii. 439% 

Carrier and Wine-skin . 


i. 621% 

Cedar 


i 364% 

Cloaks— 

1. trroX'^ . • - 


i. 625% 

2. Simlahy ifidnop . • 


L 626% 

Club, Shepherd’s (sMbe0 . 


iv.29L 

Oodit \MthSmth) , . • 


1 624% 
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THBEX or ILLUSTRATIOJ^S 


Codex, Greek Minusenle (10th 
cent.) . . . . . . 

Codex, Greek Uncial (5tli cent.) . 
,, Hebrew Pentateuch (9th 
cent.) . . . 

Coins current in Palestine c, 500 
B.C.-135A.0. , . 


1. Persian gold daric. 

2. Double shekel or octadrachm 

of Sidon. 

3. Shekel or tetradrachni of 

Tyre. 

4. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy. 
Tetradrachm of Antiochus 

Epiphanes. 

6, Small bronze of John Hyr- 

canus. 

7. Sinail bronze of Alexander 

Jannsens. 

8. Shekel or tetradrachm of 

Tyre, 

9, Bronze coin of Herod the 

Great. 

10. Bronze coin of Herod Antipaa. 

11. Bronze coin of Agrippa. 

12. Small bronze (quadrans?) of 

Pontius Pilate. 

13. Denarius of Tiberius. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (A.D. 70). 

15. Half-shekel of year 1 (a.d. 

66-67). 

16. Aureus of Tyre. 

17. Drachm of Caesarea Cappa- 

docia, restruck. 

18. Denarius of Trajan, re- 

struck, 

19. The original of No. 18. 

20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re- 

struck as Jewish shekel. 

21. Bronze coin of second revolt. 

Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 

Amama . . . • . 

Cypress . ... 

Dagger (Roman) .... 
Damascus City«gate (Entrance to 
Straight Street) . 

Daric . ... 

Dead Sea (Physical features of) . 
Decoration (Jewish) • . . 

Denarius. . . . • 


Doors— 

L Doors of Lebanon Houses, 
showing pivots and lock . 

2. Carved House-door of peasant’s 

cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 

3. Egyptian Folding-door . 
Drachm ...... 

Drawer of Water . . . . 


iv. 953. 

Dress — ' , ^ 

1. Cloaks — 


.iv. 952. 

{a) <ttq\^ , 

i. 625*. 


(6) Simlahf liManop 

i. 625’’. 

iv. 949, 

2. Coat [kethomth) . . 

i. 62#, 626». 


„ sheepskin 

i. 625^^. 

iii., between 

3. Fringes . 

i. 627^ 

pp. 424 and 

4. Girdle, with Inkhorn . 

i. m\ 

425. 

5. Head-dress (Male) : (1) Pasto- 



ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 
peasants’ .... 

i. 626. 


6. Horn (Female head-dress) . 

i 627'> 


7. Loin-cloth (Egyptian) , 

i. 624. 


8. Loins girt 

i. mK 


9. Sarbdltn . , . . 

i. 626^ 


10. Shirt (Syrian) 

i. 624. 


11. Veils- 

{a) Face; (1) Syrian Mos- 
lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 
Lebanon Druze . 

i. 628. 


(6) Head and Back {mit- 
pahath) 

i. 628\ 


(c) Large veil {radid) 

i. 628^ 


Drum (Hand-) .... 

iii. 482*^. 


Dulcimer (Assyrian) . . , 

iii. 460». 


Ear-rings ..... 

i. 633^ 


Engraving — 

1. Wood, ivory, and metal. 

i. 704\ 


2. Jewish engraving of Temple 
and Mt. of Olives . 

iii. 87#. 


Eye-paint (Horn for) . . . 

i. 814^ 


Fan (Winnowing shovel) 

i. 5D. 


Folding-door (Egyptian) 

iv. 700**. 


Fork (agricultural) 

i. 5D. 


Fringes .... 

i. 627*. 


Girdle, with Inkhorn 

i. 626^ 


Girdle-purse . 

i. 232*. 


Girt loins . . . , . 

i. 


Goad . . . . . . 

i. 49^. 


Gold daric . . . . 

See ‘Coins, 

iv, 948. 


No. 1. 

ii. 9». 

Greek Minuscule Codex (10th cent.) 

iv. 953. 

iv. 634\ 

„ Papyrus Roll (late 1st cent.) 

iv. 951, 

„ Uncial Codex (5th cent.) 

iv. 952. 

L 446‘. 

Hammers — 


See * Coins,’ 

1. Btk . . ... 

ii. 29P, 

No. 1. 

2. Mahaddi . • . 

ii. 291*. 

i. 575^ 

3. Mason’s matra^ . . 

ii. 29^^ 

i. 158‘. 

4. ShaMtah or minhat (Head of) 

ii.29R 

See * Coins,’ 

5. ShaW . . ' . . . 

ii. 291*. 

Nos. 13 and 

Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . . 

iii. 462*’. 

18. 

Half -shekel . . • . 

See * Coins, 


Harps — 

„ No. 15. : 

ii. 385^ 

1. Assyrian Harp • • . 

iii. 460*’. 


2. Egyptian Harps 

iii. 460**. 

11 432^ 

3. Harper and Choir (c. 3000 b. C.) 

iii. 459*. 

iv. 700^. 

4. Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 


See ‘ Coins,’ 

Ramses in.). 

iii. 460*. 

No. 17, 

Hatsepsu’s Expedition to Punt 


i 621^ 

(Ships of) 

Ext. 364 
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Head-dress (Male); (1) Pastor^ 

(2) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants . i. 626. 
Head-dress (Female) . . . i. 627^ 

Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the i. 71. 

„ Pentateuch Codex (9th cent.) iv. 949. 


High Place at Petra . 

Hoe 

Holm oak .... 

Horn (for eye-paint) 

„ (head-dress) , 

. iv. 396% 

, iii. 306% 
. ii. 401% 

. i. 814% 

, i. 627% 

Inkhorn . . 

. i. 626'’. 

Jar (Early pre-Israelite) . 
Jar<-handle with Royal Stamp 
Juniper . . . . 

. iv. 26% 

. iv. 27% 

. ii. 8*». 

Kethoneth . . • . 

„ and Sarhdlin . 

Key. . . . . 

. i. 624% 

. i. 626%' 

. ii. 837% 


Knife (stone, from Tell el-Hesy) . iv. 633^. 

Lamps , . . . . . iii. 24;iv.26^ 

27^, 

Ledge-handle (Early pre-Israelite) . iv. 26^ 

Lock ii. 836^. 

‘ Lodge in a garden of cucumbers ’ . i. 532\ 
Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . . . i. 624. 

Loins girt i. 626^ 

Lotus and Bud pattern (Egyptian) i. ISS^*. 

Lyres — 

1. Jewish Lyres .... iii. 459^. 

2. Playing the lyre (Egyptian 

Middle Empire) . . .iii. 458^ 

Machpelah (Haram enclosure) . iii. 20P. 
Mattock . . . , . .iii. 306% 

Mazzehah iii. 881% 

Mill (Hand-) . .... iii. 369% 

Minuscule Greek Codex (10th 


Plough (Modern Syrian) 

Porcupine . . • ♦ 

Pot (Jewish Cooking-) , , . 

Pottery — 

1. Bowls (buried) with Lamp 

2. Jar (Early pre-Israelite) 

3. Lamp (Christian) . 

4. Ledge - handle (Early pre- 

Israelite) . . 

5. Pot (Jewish Cooking- i . 

6. Royal Stamp on Jar-handle . 

7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion . 
Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 

Ramses III.). . . 

Punt, Ships of H^tsepsu’s Expedi- 
tion to . 

Purses . , . . . 

Robe oroX^) .... 

Rod> ...... 

Royal Stamp on J^'-handle . 

Sceptre . ..... 

Sea (Brazen) 

Sheepskin coat • . • 

Shekel ...... 


(double) 


„ (half-) 

Shewbread, Table of (from Arch of 
Titus) . . .... 

* Shield of David ’ (amulet) 

Ships and Boats— 

1. Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B.C.) . 
Sailing ship (Egyptian, c. 

3600 B.C.) . . . . 

Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedition 


i. 49^. 

1 304% 
iv. 27% 

iv. 26**. 
iv. 26*. 
iv. 27% 

iv. 26% 
iv. 27*. 
iv. 27% 
iv. 27*‘. 

iv. 460*. 

Ext. 364. 
i. 232% 

i. 625*. 
iv. 291. 
iv. 27*. , 

iv. 417. 
iv. 424. 
i. 625% 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
Nos. 3, 8, 
14, 20. 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
No. 2. 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
No. 15. 

iii. 462*. 
i. 89. 

Ext. 362. 


2 . 


3. 


Ext, 361. 


cent. ) . 


iv. 953. 

to Punt, c. 1500 B.c. . 

Ext. 364. 

Moabite Alphabet . 


iii. 406% 

4. War Galley of king Senna- 


„ Stone 


iii. 405. 

cherib ..... 

Ext. 365. 

Musical Instruments — 



Shirt (Syrian) . . . . 

i. 624. 

1. Dulcimer (Assyrian) 


iiL 460*. 

Shdphdr (Modern) . • . . 

iv. 462*. 

2. Hand-drum ( ,, ) 


iii, 462% 

Sickle 

i 50% 

3. Harps 


iii. 459% 460. 

Sistrum (Egyptian) 

iii. 463*. 

4. Lyres 


iii. 458% 459**. 

‘ Solomon’s Seal ’ (amulet) 

i. 89. 

5. Sistrum (Egyptian) 


iv. 463% 

Staff— 


6. Trumpets 


iv. 462% 

1. Shepherd’s club (shebet) . 

iv. 29X. 

Muzzle (Modem Syrian) 


i. 303% 

2, „ staff {misJieneth) . 

iv. 291. 

Octadrachm . • 


See ‘ Coins,’ 

3. Common staff (met WeA, maTcIpil, 

,» 



No. 2. 

/jr misKeneth). 

iv. 291. 

Ornaments (Female) 


iii. 633% 

Stamp, Egyptian Brick . . 

L 326% 

Ox-goad . 


i. 49% 

„ Royal on Jar-handle . 

iv. 27*. 




,, Tenth Legion . 

iv. 27% 

Painted Ware (Later pre-Israelite) 

iv. 26% 

Swaddling-clothes . « . * 

iv. 632% 

Papyrus Roll (Greek, late 1st cent.) 

iv. 951. 

Syeomore tree . . . . 

iv. 634% 

Petra, High Place at 


iv. 396% 



Phylactery . . 


iii. 870% 

Tabernacle— 


Pillars— 



1. Altar of Burnt-offering . . 

iv. 658% 

1. Brazen Pillar . 

. 

iii. 880% 

2. Brazen Sea . 

iv. 424. 

2. Twin Pillars in temple 

of 


3. Court of . . . , . 

iv. 657% 

Aphrodite at Paphos . 

, 

iii. 881% 

4. Frame and its bases 

iv, 660*. 

3 . Phoenician ma^ehah 

. 

iii. 881% 

5. Model of . . • • • 

iv, 661. 
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LIST OF MAPS 


Tablet, Cnneifom (from Tel el- 
Amama) . . . • . 

Temple — 

A, Solomon’s — 

1. Ground Plan of • . 

2. Pillar (Brazen) 

3. Plan of Royal Buildings 

4. Section from north to 

south .... 

B, Ezekiel’s — 

1. Altar of Burnt-offering” . 

2. An outer gate 

3. Ground Plan of 
(7. Herod’s — 

1. Ground Plan of 

2. Inner Court . 

3. Table of Shewbread, and 

Trumpets (from Arch 
of Titus) 

Tetradrachm 


Threshing-floor . . 

„ machine . . 

•t waggon . 


iv. 948. 


iv. 697. 

iii. 880\ 

iv. 695^ 

iv. 698. 

iv. 70^. 
iv. 705^ 
iv. 704. 

iv. 712. 
iv. 713. 


iii. 462*. 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
8 , 20 . 
i. 50. 
i. 50^ 
i. 60^ 


Trees — 


1. Carob . * * . . 

Ii. 4m 

2. Cedar • , . . . 

i 364^ 

3. Cypress . . • , . 

ii. 9*. 

4. Holm Oak .... 

ii. '^01** 

5. Juniper 

ii. 

6. Sycomore . . . • 

iv. 634^ 

Trumpet — 


1. Modern shdphdr 

iii. 462*. 

2. Tilirnpets on Arch of Titus . 

iii. 462*. 

Turban of Oriental (Greek) Priest . 

i. 

Uncial Greek Codex (5th cent.) 

iv. )o2. 

Universe, Semitic conception of the 

i. 503*». 


Veils — 


(a) Face: (1) Syrian Moslem, (2) 


Egyptian, (3) Lebanon Bruze 

i. 628. 

{b) Head and Back {mitpahath) . 

i. 628» 

(c) Large veil {radtd) . 

i. 628*. 

War Galley of Sennacherib . 

Ext. 361S. 

Wine-skin 

i. 621'>, 

Yoke .••••• 



VI. LIST OF MAPS 


4 - 


Asia Minor (showing the 
Hoads and the Provin- 
cial Boundaries about 
A.D. 50) 

Babylonia, Assyria, etc. . 
Canaan (as divided among 
the Twelve Tribes) 
East, The Ancient (show- 
ing the Hoads connect- 
ing Palestine with the 
neighbouring countries) 
Gad (sketch map) . 
Jerusalem • • 


Ext. {folloioing p. 400). 

i. {following p. 176). 

iv. {following p. 1). 


Ext. {following p. 368). 

ii. 77.' 

ii. {following p. 600). 


Judah and Israel (King, 
doms of) . . . 

Melita (2 sketch maps) . 

Palestine .... 

Palestine, Road System of 
(inOT). 

Homan Empire, Chief 
Routes of the 

Sinai Peninsula and Ca- 
naan ( illustrating ® the 
Exodus) 

Travels of St. Paul . 


ii. {following p. 1). 

iii. 336 f. 

i. {following p. 1). 

Ext. {Frontispiece), 
Ext. {following p. 384) 

i. {following p. 802). 
iii. {following p. 697). 


